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PREFACE. 



When the Suppleicent to The Imperial Dictionary was at first commenced, it was 
anticipated it could be issued within a very limited period However, as the Editor 
proceeded with his labours, the Work increased greatly in his hands beyond what he 
originally contemplated, partly from the more extended researches into which he was 
drawn, partly from numerous contributions sent from all parts of the country, and partly 
from the very rapid introduction of new words in recent times. The following may 
be stated as comprising the chief points aimed at by the Editor in compiling the 
SUPPLEBfENT : — 

1. To supply such words, terms, and new significations, as had either come into use since 

the publication of The Imperial Dictionary was commenced, or had escaped his 
observation. 

2. To furnish such additional words and terms in the different departments of Literature, 

Arts, and Sciences, as he deemed to be suitable, and which he was enabled to collect 
by travelling over a wide field of research. Of these the number collected by his 
own research is very great; and not a few, besides, have been supplied by literary 
and scientific Correspondents in vaiious parts of the kingdom. The difiSsrent gentle- 
men, also, to whom the MS. has been submitted for revisal, have added considerably 
to the list. 

3. To introduce a much greater number of obsolete and obsolescent words than it was 

deemed necessary to insert in the Dictionary; specially all words of this description 
in ShoJcspea/re, Spenser, and CJiaucer, not inserted in the original Work; and thus 
to furnish a complete key to the works of those great English poeta 

4. In addition to the Scottish terms admitted into the DicnoNARY (for thp mpst part 

used by Bums), to introduce such as are found in th<r wBtKs ^^J Sii* Wst-tter ^cott 
This has been done mainly for the benefit of the English readerd of the great 
Novelist. •;:: i::>; \[ [ 

5. To make such emendations and corrections on the Dictioj^ary.jeub tbetEclJuLor had 

discovered to be necessary, or which had been pointed out to Ifi^V^y 6tYi4A. - 

The Supplebient has gone through a course of careful revision by gentlemen 
specially versed in different departments of scientific knowledge, similar to that given 
to the original Work 

On the whole, the Editor indulges a hope that this Supplebcent, although long 
delayed, will not disappoint expectations. The number of additional words which it 
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contains, inclnding additional significations to words already given, cannot be much under 
Twenty Thovscmd; and thus The Imperial Dictionary and Supplebient, together, will 
furnish a more extensive vocabulary than any Dictionary that has hitherto appeared 

The Supplement is illustrated by nearly Pour Hundred Figures on Wood; and it 
is paged so that the portions corresponding with the First and the Second Volumes may 
be bound up with them ; or it will form a Volume by itself, as purchasers may deem 
most suitable. 

To those numerous Subscribers who &voured the Editor with their contributions to 
the SupPLEBiENT, he takes this opportunity of expressing his grateful acknowledgments. 
Of the greater number of terms thus communicated he has availed himself, as well as of 
several excellent suggestions made by certain of the Contributors. Some terms proposed 
for insertion he has necessarily rejected, because they appeared to be unsuitable, or did 
not seem to rest upon sufficient authority; or because, having been sent without reference 
to the sources from which they were taken, he was unable to ascertain their precise import 
The Editor, however, cannot but acknowledge that he has received material aid from the 
numerous Correspondents already referred to. 

JOHN OGILVIE. 



Abbrdeen, 3farch 26, 1855. 
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PABT FIBST, PBIOE 2s. Qd., WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATION& 



A SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL. AND SCIENTIFIC. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 



When the Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary was at first commenced, it was 
anticipated it could be issued within a very limited period. However, as the Editor 
proceeded with his labours, the Work increased greatly in his hands beyond what he 
originally contemplated, partly from the more extended researches into which he 
was drawn, partly from numerous contributions sent from all parts of the country, 
and partly from the very rapid introduction of new words in recent times. The 
following may be stated as comprising the chief points aimed at by the Editor in 
compiling the Supplement : — 



1 M 1. To supply such words, terms, and new significations, as had either come into use 
since the publication of The Imperial Dictionary was commenced, or had 
escaped his observation. 

2L To fiimish such additional words and terms in the difierent departments of LUera- 
tuTCy ArtSy and Sciences, as he deemed to be suitable, and which he was enabled 
to collect by travelling over a wide field of research. Of these the number 
collected by his own research is very great ; and not a few, besides, have been 
supplied by literary and scientific Correspondents in various parts of the 
kingdom. The difierent gentlemen, also, to whom the MS. has been submitted 
for revisal, have added considerably to the list. 

8. In accordance with the expressed wish of very many Subscribers, the Editor 
has introduced a much greater number of obsolete and obsolescent words than 
it was deemed necessary to insert in the Dictionary. In particular, he has been 
at pains to collect all words of this description found in Shakapearey Spenser, 
and CliauceVy not inserted in the original Work; and thus Subscribers will 
be ftumished with a complete key to the works of those great English poets. 

4. In addition to the Scottish terms admitted into the Dictionary, and which were 
for the most pai-t used by Bums, those found in Sir Walter Scott's Works are 
given in this Supplement. This has been done mainly for the benefit of the 
English readers of the great Novelist 
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5. Another object which the Editor had in view in preparing this Supplement, was 
to make such emendations and corrections on the Dictionary as he had dis- 
covered to be necessary, or which had been pointed out to him by othera 

The Supplement has gone through a course of careful revision by gentlemen 
specially versed in different departments of scientific knowledge, similar to that 
given to the original Work. 

On the whole, the Editor indulges a hope that this Supplement, although bng 
delayed, will not disappoint expectations. The number of additional words which 
it contains, including additional significations to words already given, cannot be 
much under TwerUy TJiousomd; and thus the Imperial Dictionary and Supplement 
together, will furnish a more extensive vocabulary than any Dictionary that has 
hitherto appeared 

In addition, a Complete Vocabulary of Greek, LcUm, and Scripture Proper 
Namely with their pronunciation ; and a copious List of Oeographical Namea^ also 
with the pronunciation, will be appended. 

The whole will be Illustrated by Three Hvmd/red and Fifty Engravings on Wood, 
in the same style as the original Work, and completed in Seven Parts, 28. 6d. each. 
It will be paged so that the portions corresponding with the First and the Second 
Volumes may be bound up with them ; or it will form a volume by itself, as pur- 
chasers may deem most suitable. 
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NOW publishing in parts, price Si. 6o. EACH. 
OOKPAHIOK TO TBB "TWFKBTAT. SIOTZOITAST.*' 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 

A GENERAL DICTIONAEY OP GEOGRAPHY, Phtbical, Political, Statistical, and 
Descriptive, including ComDrehensive Acxjounts of the CouDtries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 

It is the purpose of the Imperial Gazetteer to supply such a Work as the circumstances of the 
present age require. In its compilation, the most recent and aiUhentic sources will be consulted, and 
particular attention will be paid to the Trade and Resources of the various places described, and to 
the Social Condition, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Inhabitants. Great care will also be bestowed 
on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the various departments of Geolo^, Hydrography, 
Climatology, Botany, Zoology, &c., and on the laying down of geographical positions and relative 
distances. 

As no written description of a locality canrive so accurate a conception of its features orposition 
as a plan or pictorial representation, this Work will be Illustrated by above Seven Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, printed in the text. These Illustrations will comprise Views of Cities and 
Towns ; of Remarkable Buildings, Antiquities, Natural Scenery, Costumes, Plans of Ports and 
Harbours, and Small Maps of River Mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, &c., on an enlarged scale. 

See full Prospectus, with Conditions^ and Opinions of eminent Oeographers, in Fart FirsL 

^* This excellent book of reference . . All the artides we have examined, whether long or short, exliibit a 
(i^eater degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensiye a Work." 
— AtTiencBum, 

'^ This is just such a book as we have long desired to see. ... It is diatingnlahed at once fur completeness 
and correctness." — Economist, 
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ABATEMENT 



ABBROCHMENT 



ABDOMINOSCOPY 



A [add.] In some words a may be s 
y contraction of at, of, in, to, or an. 
In some words of Greek origin a initial 
is a prefix of priyatiye or n^ative sig- 
nification, as in anonymoug, achronuOic, 
&e. Alpha and Omega^ the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet, are 
used in Scripture for the beginning and 
the end, representatiye of Christ. In 
the English phraseology, '* A landlord 
has ten thousand a year ;** ** the sum 
amounted to ten pounds a man,*" a 
is merely the adjectiye one; and this 
mode of expression is idiomatic. A 
hundred m a \pne\ year; ten pounds 
to a [one] man. 
A, used by Shakspeare for he. 
AA,ctAW, n. Awe. {Scotch.'] 
A' AEON'S ROD, n. In arch., a rod 
with a serpent twined round it. It is 
sometimes confounded with eaduceu*. 
A.B. An abbreyiation of artium baeca- 
lauretu, bachelor of arts. 
A'BACA, n. The name given in the 
Philippines to a species of banana 
{Musa textUis) Its fibre is used for 
making mats, cloth, and yarious other 
articles. 

ABACK',t « [L. abacus.] A flat, 
square stone, or a square surmce. 
ABACULUS,!!. [L] A small tile of 
glass, marble, or other substance, of 
yarious colours, used in making orna- 
mental patterns in mosaic payements. 
AB^ACUS, n. A rectangular slab of 
marble, stone, porcelain, &c., of yari- 
ous colours, used for coating the walls 
of rooms either in panels or oyer the 
whole surfue. 

AB^ACUS, n. [add.] A game among 
the Romans ; so called from its being 
played on a board, somewhat in the 
manner of chess. 

AB Aiy, n. In the East IndieSf an abode ; 
a residence. It is much used in com- 
position ; as, Hyderabad, the capital of 
Hyder. 

ABAaST, pp^iS^ Abase.] Abashed; 
ashamed. [Chemcer.'] 
ABANT)ONED, pp. or a. [add.] De- 
stitute; forlorn. 

ABATAMEN'TTJM, ii. [L.] In law, 
an entry by interposition. 
ABATE, V. t. [add.] To depriye; to 
curtail; as. 

She hath abated me of half my train 

Shak. 

ABATE^MENT, n. [add.] This terra is 
used in EnQlish law in three senses, 
yiz., that of abating a nuisance, of 
I.— Supp. 



abating an action or indictment, and of 
abating into a freehold. The abate- 
ment of a nuisance is the beating down 
and remoring of it ; the abatement of a 
civil action or indictment is the beating 
down or oyerthrowing such action or 
indictment; and ab€Uement into a free- 
hold, is where, upon the death of a 
person possessed oif freehold lands, an- 
other who has no titie enters upon 
those lands to the prejudice of the 
party entitied as heir or devisee. Such 
person is said to abate into the freehold 
of the heir or devisee. 
ABATIS. See Abattis. 
ABACTOR, n. [add.] An agent or cause 
by which an abatement is procured. 
AB' ATTIS, n. [add.] This military work 
properly consists of felled trees, with 
the softer branches cut off, hud side by 
side, with the ends from which the 
branches grew turned towards the 
enemy, thus forming an obstruction to 
his progress, and a breastwork for mus- 
ketry to fire oyer. Written also Ayofif. 
AB^ATTISED, pp, Prorided with an 
abattis. 

ABATTOIR, n. rSbatwftr'.) [Fr. from 
abaitre, to knock down.] A public 
slaughter-house. [Usually applied only 
to large establishments outside of towns.] 
ABAW'ED,ti»p. [add.] Astonished. 
[Chaucer.] 

ABBACrNATE,r t. [Ital.od, to, and 
bacino, a basin.] To deprive of sight 
by applying a red-hot copper basin 
close to the eyes. 

ABBACINA'TION, n. A horrid pun- 
ishment inflicted in the early ages on 
captiye princes and persons of high rank 
and political influence. [See Abbaci- 
nateJ 

AB^ET LAND, n. An estate in an- 
cient tenure annexed to an abbey. 
ABBRE'VIATEjt n. An abridgment. 
ABBRE'VIATE OF ADJUDICA- 
TION. In Scots law, an abstract of 
adjudication. [See Adjudication.] 
ABBREVIA'TION, n. [add.] In music, 
a dash through the stem of a note re- 
duces its duration one half. Thus a 
crotchet f with one oblique dash be- 
comes ff a quayer, and by an additional 
oblique dash it becomes a S semi- 
quaver, &c. 

ABBROCH',t V. t [L. ab, and Fr. 
broche, a spit.] To forestal. 
ABBROCHMENT,! n. The act of 
forestalling. 
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ABDI€ANT, n. One who abdicates. 
ABDICA'TION, n. [add.] This term 

is now generally applied to the giring 

up of the kingly office. 
ABDITO'RIUM, n. fL.] An abditory, 

or hiding place, to hide and preserve 

goods, plate, or money ; or a chest in 

which relics were kept. 
ABDOMINAL REGIONS, n. In anat., 

the abdomen is arbitrarily divided into 

certain regions. An imaginary line (a a) 




AbdofiriiMl B«il*i>*^ 

is drawn transyersely from the cartilage 
of the seyenth rib on one side to the 
corresponding point of the opposite 
side, and another transyerse line {b b) 
between the anterior superior spmes 
of the ilia. The part above the upper 
line is called the epigastric region, that 
between the upper and lower lines, 
the umbilical region, and that beneath 
the lower line tiie hypogastric rework. 
These regions are subdirided by two 
yertioal lines (c c), one being drawn on 
each side, from the cartilage of the 
seyenth rib to the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium. The central por- 
tion of the epigastric (1) region retains 
the name of epigastric; the lateral por- 
tions (4, 4) are called the right and left 
Aldiocmmdriac regions ; the middle part 
of the umbilical region (2) is still called 
umbilical, while the parts to the right 
and left {6, S) are called lumbar; the 
h3rpogastnc region is denominated ;ni6ic 
in its central portion (3), and is divided 
on each side (6, 6) into an iliac and 
inguinal region. 

ABDOMINAa.ES, n. An order of 
malacopterygious, or soft-finned fishes. 
[See Abdominal.] 

ABD0»nNOS'€0PY, n. [L. abdomen, 

and Gr. n»rim, to yiew or examine.) 

us 



ABIT 



ABOVB STAIRS 



ABRUS 



An examination of the abdomen with 
a Tiew to detect disease. 

ABDUCT^, V. t. To take away enrrep- 
titiously, and by force 

ABEAM^ adv. In naut. Ian., on the 
beam. Uuns are said to be pointed 
abeam, when they are pointed in a line 
at right angles to the ship's keel. 

ABECEDA'RIAN, a. Pertaining to, 
or formed by the letters of the alpha- 
bet — Abecedarian psalms, a name 
given in ancient times to those psalms 
each of whose rerses began with a dif- 

.ferent letter, such letters following one 
another in alphabetical series. 

ABEGGE',t) V. t. (abeg', abe/, abl'.) 

ABEYE',t > Tosufferfor.lCAaucer.l 

ABIE',t j [SeeABY.] 

ABERR',t V. i. To wander; to err. 

ABER'RANT, a, [add.J This term is 
applied in the classification of plants or 
animals, to those genera and species 
which deviate most from the type of 
their natural group. 

ABERRA'TION, n. [add.] Chromatic 
aberration. In optics, a term employed 
to denote the imperfection arising from 
the nncKiual refrangibility of the rays, 
composing white light, in consequence 
of which the image of the object, viewed 
through a lens, will be surrounded by 
prismatio colours. Spherical aberration 
produces distortion,. cArofiialie a6«rra- 
tion produces false colour of the object. 
— Circle of aberration, the circle of 
coloured light, observed in experiments 
mth convex lenses, between the point 
where the violet rays and that where 
the red rays meet. 

ABET^, V. t. [add.] To avow an appro- 
bation of; as, they abet their forefathers* 
crime. 

ABET'TER, n. One who abets; an 
abettor. 

ABET'TOR, ft. [add.] One who aids 
or encourages, in a good sense. [Pope.] 

ABEY'ANCE, n. [add.] In pop. Ian., 
a state of suspension or temporary ex- 
tinction. 

ABEY'ANT, a. In law, being in abey- 
ance. 

ABHORRED, |3ip. [add.] Disgusted; 

How ahk&md my imaginttion it. 

Shak. 

ABHOR'RING, n. Oti^eet or feeUng 
of abhorrence. 

ABia)ANCE, ft. The act of abiding; 
abode; stay. 

ABID'DEN,t ) pp. of Abide. [Chau- 

ABID'EN,t / cer.] 

AB'IES, ft. [add.] To this genus (which 
includes the sections, or sub-genera, 
called Tsuga, Abies, Picea, Larix, and 
Cedrus), belong the silver fir {A. picea), 
the great Calif omian fir {A. grandis\ 
the balm of Gilead fir {A. balsamifera), 
the large-bracted fir {A. nobilis), the 
hemlock spruce fir (A. canadensis), 
sacred Mexican fir {A. religiosa), Nor- 
way spruce fir (A. excelsa), Oriental 
fir (A. orientalis), white spruce fir {A. 
alba), Douglas* &* (A. Douglasii), com- 
mon larch {A. larix), oedar of Lebanon 
{A. cedrus), &c. 

ABIET'lC ACID, n. An acid dis- 
covered in the resin of trees of the 
genus Abies. 

AB'IETINE, ft. A resinous substance 
obtained from the Strasburg turpen- 
tine. 

AB'IGAIL, M. A waiting woman. 
[Colloq.] 

ABIL'IMENT,t ft. AbiMty. 

ABIT^,f V. i. third person sing, of Abide. 
Abidetb. [Chaucer.] 



ABJOa)ICATE,t V. U To give away 
by judgment. 

ABJUDICA'TION, »i. Rejection. 

AB'JUGATE,t V. i. [L. aijugo.] To 
unyoke. 

ABLAQ'UEATE,t ». «. To lay bare, 
as the roots of trees. 

A^LE,t V. t. To enable. 

ABLfiEZE', adv. On fire; m a blase. 
[Scotch.] 

AB LEGAT£,t v. i. [L. ablego.] To 
send abroad. 

ABLEGA'TION,t ft. The act of send- 
ing abroad. 

ABLEFSIA, fi. [L.] Blindness; ab- 
lepsy. 

ABLIGATION,t «. The act of tying 
up forms. 

ABLIGDRr'TION,t n. [L. abliguri- 
tio.] Excess. 

ABLU'TION, n. Not the cup given to 
the laity, as explained in Diet.; but 
the mixture of wine and water with 
which the officiating priest rinses out 
the chalice, after mass, himself drink- 
ing the same^ 

AB^NEGATIYE, a. Denying; nega- 
tive. [Rarelv used.\ 

ABNOR'MAL, a. [add.] Inbot., where 
the organs of a plant have a greater or 
less number of parts than the regiUar 
number, they are said to be abnormal. 
Plants, or parts of plants, are also 
called abnormal, when they present a 
different structure from what a know- 
ledge of the allied plants would lead 
one to expect. 

ABOARD', ado. [add.] To lay aboard, 
to board. [Shah.]— To get aboard, to 
get foul of, as a smp. 

ABOARD', prep. On board ; in ; with. 
[Spenser.] 

ABOLfiTE',t a. \h.dbolitus.] Old; 
obsolete. 

ABOON', \pr^. or adv. Above. [Scot- 

ABUNE', / Usnd,Yorhshire,andNorth 
of England.] 

ABOORD' f adv. [Fr. bord.] From 
the bank. [Spenser A 

ABORD',t od^' [Fr. bord.] Across; 
from shore to shore. [5pefuer.] 

ABOR'TIENT, a, \L. abortieus.] In 
bot., sterile ; barren. 

ABOR'TION, ft. [add.] In bot., the 
non-formation of a part which, theo- 
retically, should be present ; an incom- 
plete formation. 

ABOR'TIVE, a. [add.] In med., pro- 
ducing abortion ; as, abortive medicines. 
This term is applied to parts of plants 
imperfectly formed ; as, an abortive sta- 
men, whose filament has no anther, or 
its anther no pollen ; or to such as do 
not arrive at perfect maturity; as an 
ovule unimpregnated. 

ABOR'TIVE, n. [add.] Something 
which causes abortion. 

ABOTE',t pp. [from a6ate.] Detjected; 
cast down. [Chaucer.] 

ABOD-HAN*NES, n. The name given 
by the Arabs to the true Egyptian 
ibis ; the Numenius ibis (Cuv.) [See 
Ibis.] 

ABOUGHT',t pp. (abawt'.) [from 
abegge.] Endured; atoned for; paid 
dearly tor. [Chaucer.] 

ABOUT'EN,tpr«p. About. [Chaucer.] 

ABOVE'-BOARD, a. Open; frank; 
without concealment. [CoUoq.] 

ABOVE'-DECK, cL Upon deck ; with- 
out artifice. 

ABOVE ONE'S BEND. Out of one's 
power; beyond reach. [Afn«rtcan 
colloquialism,] 

ABOVE' STAIRS, n. On the floor 
above. 
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ABRADING, fi. In agric., the crumb- 
ling down of banks of earth, frtnn the 
effects of frost, or of the alternate ac- 
tion of drought and moisture. 

A'BRAHAM MEN, n. Formerly im- 
postors in England, who wandered 
about the country seeking alms, under 
pretence of lunacy. — To shamAbrakam, 
is to feign sickness. 

ABRAHAMIT'ICAL, a. Relating to 
Abraham. 

ABRAlD',f V. t. To rouse; to awake. 

ABRAID' f V. i. rSax.] To awake; to 
start. [ChoMcer.] 

ABRAlD',t pp. [Sax. abredian] 
Awaked. [Spenser.] 

ABRAlDE',t V. t [Sax. abrtdian.] To 
rouse ; to awake. 

ABRAlDE',t pp. Awaked; started. 
[Chaucer.] 

ABR A'MIS, n. A genus of fk«sh-water 
malacopterygian fishes, belonging to 
the family Cyprinidae, and containing 
the common bream {Abnxmis brama). 
There are two other British species^ 
but they are rare ; these are the white 
bream or bream-flat (A blicea), and the 
Pomeranian bream {A. buggenhagii). 

ABRAN'CHIAN, n. One of the 
Abranchia. 

ABRA'SION, ft. [add.] In mech., the 
effect of two rubbing surfaces when the 
wear between them is sensibly great; 
the use of lubrication is to prevent 
abrasion and diminish friction. 

ABRAX'AS, fi. A genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, containing the well- 
known black currant moth {Abraxas 
grossulariata). 

ABRAY',t v.u [Sax.] To awake. 
[Spenser.] 

ABRAYD^t v. t. Same as Abbaids, 
which see in this Supplement [Spen- 
serA 

ABREDE',t adv. Abroad. [Chaucer.] 

ABRIDGE, V. t. [add.] In lavf, to 
make a declaration or count shorter by 
subtracting or severing some of the 
substance therefrom. 

ABRID6'MENT, ft. [add.] Used by 
Shakspeare for pastime. 

ABRi6e',+ [Fr.] To abridge; to 
shorten. [Chaucer.] 

ABROACH',t v.t. To Up; to set 
abroach. 

ABROACH'MENT,t ». The act of 
forestalling the market. 

ABROCHE',t V. t. [Fr.] To tap; to 
set abroach. [Chaucer.] 

ABROCO'MA, ft. [Gr. kfi^n, delicate, 
and M^fMi, hair.] A genus of soiall rodent 
animals, natives of South America, re- 
markable for the fineness of their fur. 
[It is more properly spelled, and is often 
written, Habrocoma.]^ 

AB'ROGABLE, a. That may be ab- 
rogated. 

AB'RO G ATE,ta. Annulled ; abolished. 

ABRO'MA, ft. [Gr. • neg. and fi^mum, 
food.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
ByttneriacesB. A. augusta is a native of 
the East Indies, and A. fastuosa of 
New South Wales. 

ABROT'ANOID, ft. A species of 
coral belonging to the genus Madre- 
pora. It is one of the reef corals of 
the East Indies. 

AB'RUS, fi. [Gr. mfi^t, elegant.] A 
genus of leguminous plants. A. pre^ 
catorius, or wild liquorice, is a West 
Indian evergreen climber. Its polished 
and parti-coloured seeds, caiUed jumble 
beads, were formerly strung and em- 
ployed as beads for rosaries, necklaces, 
&c. Its roots are used in the West 
Indies as liquorice is with us. 
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AB'SCISS, ) n. [add.] Generally, any 

ABSCIS'SA, ) part of the diameter or 
axis of a curve com- 
prised between some 
fixed point where all 
the absdaaea begin, 
and another line 
called the ordinate, B 
which is terminated 
in the curve. 

ABS€OND',t».«.To 
conceal. 

ABSCONDED, j]|). Deep-hidden ; con- 
cealed from Tiew. 

ABS€OND'ENCE,t ii. Concealment. 

AB^SENT,t "• One who is not present 

ABS£NTA'NEOUS,t a. Relating to 
absence; absent. 

ABSIN'THATE, n. A salt formed by 
the union of abainthio acid with a 




ABSIN^THIC ACID, n. A peculiar 
add contained in abainthlum, or worm- 
wood. 

ABSIN'THINE, ft. The bitter prindple 
of wormwood (ArUmuia abnntkium). 

ABSIN'THITES,}!. Wine impregnated 
with wormwood. 

ASSIST', V. i, [L. absiito.] To stand 
off; to leave off. 

AB'SOLJJTE, a. [add.] In cAcm., pure; 
nnmized; as, absolute alcohol. In 
mech^ the absolute magnitude of a force 
is its intensity measured by wdght, as 
by pounds, &c. 

AB'SOLUTE,a. [add.] Peremptory; 
obstinate. 

AB'SOLOTIST, n. An advocate for des- 
potism, or for absolute government. 

AB'SOLUTORY, or ABSOL'UTORY. 

ABSOLfV^ITOR, n. In Zaw, a decree of 
absolutism. 

AB'SONATE,t e. I. To avoid; to detest. 

ABSORBr'TION,t «. Absorption. 

ABSORFF,t J9. Absorbed; swallow- 
edup. 

ABSORP'TION, fi. [add.] Entire oc- 
cupation or engrossment oif mind ; as, 
abiofrption in business. InpAyno/., one 
of the vital organic fimctions, by which 
the materials of growth and nutrition 
are abtorbed and conveyed to the or- 
gans of the body, and by which the de- 
cayed and useless parts are absorbed 
and removed from the system. — Inters 
HUial absorpHon, the frmction by which 
the particles of the tissue, which fill the 
meshes of the capillary net-wo^k, are 
removed, as in the atrophy of the pupil- 
lary membrane in the fetus, and in the 
development of cells in bones. — Cuta- 
neouM or external absorptioHf the func- 
tion by which certain substances, when 
placed in contact with a living surface, 
produce the same effects upon the sys- 
tem as when taken into the stomach, 
or injected into the veins, only in a Iom 
degree. Thus, arsenic, when applied 
ta an external wound, will sometimes 
affect the system as n^dly as when in- 
troduced into the stomach ; and mer- 
cury, applied externally, has the effect 
of curing syphilis, and exdting saliva- 
tion. Plants absorb moisture and nu- 
tritive juices prindpally by their roots, 
but sometimes by their general surfaces, 
as in sea- weeds. — Absorption of light, 
that quality in an imperfectly transpar- 
ent tody, or at a polished surface, by 
which some portion of an inddent pen- 
cil of light is retained within the body, 
while the rest is dther transmitted 
through it, or reflected from it. 

ABSTAIN'ER, n. One who abstains 
frxnn the use odt intoxicating liquors ; a 
tee-totaUer. 



ABST£B'(>ENT, n. [add.] A lotion or 
other application for deaning a sore. 
[See Dbtebsiyb.] 

ABSTER'SION, n. An abstergent or 
detersive. 

ABSTER'SIYENESS,! n. Quality of 
being abstersive. 

AB'STINENCY, n. Same as Absti- 
nence. 

AB'STINENTS, n. plur, A name some- 
times given to tee-totallers. 

ABSTRACT", v. t, [add.] To take se- 
cretly for one's own use from the pro- 
perty of another when placed in one's 
power ; to purloin ; as, to abstract goods 
from a parcel, or money from a bank. 

AB"8TRA€T, a. [add.] Having the 
senses unemployed ; insensible to out- 
ward objects; abstracted. [MHion.] 

AB'STRACT OF TITLE, n. In law, 
an epitome of the evidences of owner- 
ship. 

ABSTRA<rTION, n. [add.] The act of 
withdrawing ; the takmg for one's own 
use part of the property of another, 
when placed in one's power. — Abstract 
tion and absorption of heat, that power 
by which heat is made to pass frx>m one 
body to whatever surrounds it, or to 
any conducting substance of lower tem- 
perature with which it is in contact. 
The abstraction may take place by ra- 
diation from the surface of the heated 
body, or by an immediate communi- 
cation between the partides of caloric, 
and those of the bodies by which it is 
given and received. 

ABSTRAC'TIYELT, adv. In an ab- 
stractive manner. 

ABSTRI€'T£D,t pp. [L. dbstHctus.'] 
Unbound. 

ABSUMP'TION,t n. Destruction. 

ABUL'TIEMENTS, it. Habiliments; 
accoutrements. \Scatch.'\ 

ABUR^TON. In nawt. Ian., casks are 
said tobe stowed o&tirtofi, when placed 
athwartships in the hold. 

AB DISABLE, a. {s as s.) That may be 
abused. 

ABOSE, V. t {s as s.) [add.] To maim or 
mutilate. 

ABOSE, n. [add.] Deception: puzxle. 
[Shah.] 

ABUT^MENT, n. [add.! In arek., that 
which receives the end of, and gives 
support to, anything having a tendency 
to spread or thrust outwards, or in a 
horizontal direction. 

ABUT'TER, n. He or that which abuts. 

AB YSS^ instead of ABYSS. 

ABYS'SAL,t a. Relating to or like an 
abyss. 

ACAXIA, It. [add.] This genus of 
plants belongs to the nst. order Legu- 
minossB, suborder Mimosea. As ob- 
jects of ornament, the acacias are nsu- 
fUly of striking beauty. Some of the 
spedes produce catechu and gum-ara- 
bic ; the bark of others yields a large 
quantity of tannin, as. A, deeurrens, and 
moUissima, Several spedes afford tim- 
ber of good quality ; as, A. elata, av- 
loearpa, odoraHssima, sundra, &c. 

ACAXIA TREE, n. A name some- 
times applied to the false acada or lo- 
cust-tree {Robinia pseudacaeia). 

AC''ACY,t n. Freedom frx>m malice. 

ACADEM'ICa. [add.] Figure of aca- 
demic proportions, in painting, a figure 
of little less than half the size of nature, 
such as it is the custom for pupils to 
draw from the antique, and from life : 
also, any figure in an attitude conven- 
tional, or resembling those chosen in 
life academies, for the purpose of dis- 
playing to the students muscular ao- 
3 



tion, form, and colour, to the best ad- 
vantage. 

ACAD'EMY, n. [add.] The term aea- 
demy is especially applied to an institu- 
tion for the cultivation and promotion 
of the fine arts, partaking of the charac- 
ter both of an association of artists for 
mutual improvement, and of a school of 
instruction.— 'ilcocbmy figure, a figure 
wliich the artist has selected and com- 
posed in such a manner as to exhibit 
his skin in design, but without due re- 
gard to the character of the personage, 
and the voluntary action of the subject 
of the picture or statue : also, a figure 
drawn, painted, or modelled fr^m the 
nude solely, without any other inten- 
tion than that of studying the human 
form, and as a part of academic studies. 
The term academy figure is sometimes 
understood to be one in which the ac- 
tion is constrained, and the parts vrith- 
ont mutual connection with each other, 
and designed to exhibit the develop- 
ment of certain musdes or members of 
the body. 

A€A'DIALITE, n. A siliceous mineral 
found in Nova Scotia; red chabasie. 

AC^AJOU, n. The cashew-nut tree. 

ACALETHANS, n. The same as Aca* 
LEPHJB, — which see. 

ACA^LYCINE, a. \L. acalycinus.] In 
bot., vrithout a calyx or flower-cup. 

A€ANTHA'CE^, n. A nat. order of 
phuita» having for its type the genus 
Acanthus. The spedes are common m 
all tropical countries, and consist of 
herbaceous phuts or shrubs, vrith op- 
posite leaves^ and monopetalous corolla. 
Their properties are littie known. 

ACAN'THICE, n. The sweet juice of 
ivy buds. 

ACAN'THION, n. A genus of rodent 
a nima ls, separated from the porcupines, 
properly so called^ 

A€ANTHOCEPH'ALA,ii; [Gr. •««»- 
9h, a spine, and mfm.y% a head.] A fa- 
mily c^ intestinal worms, one species 
of which is often found in the aliment- 
ary canal of swine. Another species is 
found in the liver of the cat 

A€AN'THOD£S, n. A genus of fossU 
fishes. 

ACAN'THOPHIS, n. A genus of ve- 
nomous serpents, allied to the vipers. 
The spedes are of small size, reside on 
the surface of the dry land, and feed 
upon fit>gs, lizards, and small mammals. 
A. Brownii is an inhabitant of Australia. 

ACAN'THOPODS, n. A tribe of davi- 
com coleopterous beetles, induding 
those species with spiny legs. 

A€ARa>IA€, a. [Gr. » priv. and 
um^lm, the heart.] Without a heart. 

A€ARaDANS,) n. A division of Ar- 

A€AR^IDES, > achnides, which com- 

ACAROD^, j prebends the mites 
(Aeanu), and the ticks {Ridmu). The 
head, thorax, and body are all in one 
piece. 

A£KARON,n. The wild myrtle. 

A€ARTIA, It. [Gr. M««s-i^] Unfruit- 
ftilness. 

ACARTIOU8,a. Sterile; barren. 

AC'ARUS, n. The mite ; a genus of bi- 
sects bdonging to the Aoarides. In the 
Linnssan classification it comprehends 
the domestic mite {A. domesticus), the 
itch-mite (A. scabiei), the sparrow mite 
{A. passenmts), and many other spedes, 
which are now divided into distinct 
genera. 

ACATALEC'TIC, a. Not halting 
short; complete; having the complete 
number of syllables; as, an acatalectie 
1 verse. 
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ACATALEP'SIA, ii. [L.! Acatalepsy. 

ACATH AR'SLA., n. [add.] In med., im- 
purity of the blood and humours. 

ACAULES'CENT, a. [Gr. • priy. and 
MMtfkH, a stem.] Stemless ; a term ap- 
plied to a plant in which the stem is 
apparently absent. 

ACAU'LINE, I a. In bot, having no 

A€AUa.OSE,) stem or stalk. 

ACCE'DAS AD CU'RIAM. [L.] In 
laWf a writ lying where a man has re- 
ceiTed, or fears, false judgment in an 
inferior court. It is issued by the chan- 
cery, and directed to the sheriff. 

ACCELER A'TION, n. [add.] In php- 
fioi. and patkol., a term applied to an 
increased actirity of the functions, but 
particularly of the circulating fluids. — 
AcceUraHon and retardation if the tuUs, 
certain deviations of the times of con- 
secutive high-water at any place, ftx>m 
those which would bo observed if the 
tides occurred after the lapse of a mean 
interval. The interval between the cul- 
mination of the moon, or the occur- 
rence of her principal phases, and the 
nearest time of high-water, is sJso called 
the retardation of the tide. 

A€C£LERA'TOR,n. In ono/., a muscle 
which contracts to expel or accelerate 
the passage of the urine. 

ACCENDEN'TES, or ACCENSO'- 
RES, n. [L. aeeendo.] In the Romish 
church, a lower rank of ministers, 
whose business it is to trim the candles 
and tapers. 

ACTENT, n. [add.] In trigonometry, 
an accent at the right hand of a number 
indicates minutes of a degree ; two ac- 
cents, seconds, &c. ; as, 20° 1(K 80"^ 
twenty degrees, ten minutes, thirty se- 
conds. — In engineering, similar signs 
are used to express feet and inches ; as, 
3' e/"', three feet six inches. 

ACCENTED, pp, [add.] Accented 
parti ofahar, in mune, are those parts 
of the bar on which the stress foils ; 
as the first and third parts of the bar, 
in common time. 

ACCENT'OR, n. A genus or group of 
passerine birds, which includes our well- 
known hedge-sparrow {A. modularis). 
The genus has received its name from 
the sweet notes of the species compos- 
ing it. 

ACCEPTM n. In Shak., consent or 
acceptance. 

ACCEPT'OR, n. One who accepts a 
bill of exchange. Before acceptance 
he is caU drawee. 

ACCESS', or ACCESS, n. 

ACXESSARILY, adv. In the manner 
of an accessary. 

AC'CESSARINESS, n. State of being 
accessary. 

ACCESSARY,}!. An aocomplioe. [See 
AcoessobtJ 

ACCESSARY, a. Contributing to a 
crime; additional. [See Accbssort.] 

ACCESSE',t n. [Fr.J A fever. [Chau.] 

ACCESSOR?, It. In bot., something 
additional, or not usually present. 

ACCESSORY VALVES, n. Small ad- 
ditional vaJves placed near the nmbones 
of the genus Pholas among shells, and 
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m a, Ae w o i y Ynltm of Pbotaa ehilocniis. 

on the edges of the peduncuUted bar- 
nacles among annnlose animals. 



ACCES'SUS. II. [L.] A elunbing ma- 
chine ; a mode of electing a pope, called, 
in English, an election by acclamation. 

ACCLDEN'TAL, n. A property not es- 
sential. — 2. In music, a flat or sharp pre- 
fixed to the notes in a movement. 

ACCIDENTAL LIGHTS, n. Inpaint., 
secondary lights which are not account- 
ed for by the prevalent effect ; effects 
of light other than ordinary day-light, 
such as the rays of the sun darting 
through a cloud, or between the leaves 
of a thicket of trees ; the effect of moon- 
light, candle-light, or burning bodies. 

ACCIDENTAL'ITY, n. The quality 
of being accidental. [Rarely used.] 

ACCrDIE,t n. [L. accidia.] Sloth; 
negligence ; indolence ; melancholy. 
[Chaucer.] 

ACCIPEN'SER, n. A genus of fishes. 
[See Sturgeon.] 

ACCIP'lENT,! n. [L. aecipiens.] A 
receiver. 

ACCIP'ITRABY,! n. A catcher of 
birds of prey. 

ACCIP'ITRES, n. The first order of 
birds in the Linnean system. They 
form two families, the diurnal and noc- 
turnal: the vulture and hawk are ex- 
amples of the first, and the owl of the 
second. [See Accipiter.] 

ACCITEM V. I. [add.] To incline; to 
move; as, 
Wtist aceiUs voor tbooghts to think to? 

Skmk. 

ACCLAIM',+ ». I. To applaud. 

AC'€LAMATE,t v. t. To applaud. 

ACCLAMA'TION, n, [add.] Unani- 
mous and inmiediate election, viva voce. 

A€€LI MATE, or ACCLIMATE. 

ACCLI'MATEMENT,!!. Acclimation. 
[Rarely used.] 

ACCLIMATIZA'TION, n. Act of 
inuring to a climate. [Rarely used.] 

ACCLI'MATIZE, instead of ACCLI- 
MATIS'E. 

ACCLrMATlZED, pp. Inured to a 
different climate. 

ACCLFMATIZING, ppr. Inuring to 
a different climate. 

ACCLlVE',t «• Rising. 

ACCLOY',t \ ». *• [See Clot.] To 

ACCLOYE',t i cloy ; to encumber ; to 
embarrass with superfluity. [Spenser, 
Chaucer.] 

A€COrED,t pp, of AoooiB, or Acoie. 
Plucked down, and daunted. [Spenser.] 

ACCOLENT, instead of ACCO- 
LENT. 

ACCOM'MODATED,|)p. [add.] Suit- 
able. 

ACCOMTANIER, n. One who ac- 
companies. 

ACCOMTANIMENT, n. [add.] The 
harmony of a figured base, or thorough 
base, is also termed an accompaniment. 
— Accompaniment of the scale, the har- 
mony assigned to the series of notes, 
forming the diatonic scale, ascending 
and descending. — Accompaniment, in 
painting, an object accessory to the 
principal object, and senring for its 
ornament or illustration. 

ACCOMPLICITY, n. The character 
or act of an accomplice. [Rarely used.] 

ACCOMPLISH, ».<. [add.] In Shah., 
to arm or equip. 

ACCOMPLISHABLE, a. Capable of 
accomplishment. 

ACCOMPT', n. (account'.) An account. 
[See Account.] 

ACCOMPT' ABLE, a. (accountable.) 
Accountable. 

ACCOMPT'ANT, n. (accountant.) A 
reckoner ; computer ; accountant. 
Notx. — Accomptaxid accomptant are 
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technical, or are often used when the 
words are officiaUy applied; as, an 
accompiant-^eneral, an officer in the 
Court of Chancery [see Accountamt- 
obneral] ; but in other cases they are 
written euxount and accountant. 

ACCOMimNG DAY,t n. Day of 
reckoning. 

ACCORD'ANCY, n. Same as Accord- 
ance. 

ACCOST'ING,! ppr. In falconry, 
crouching or stooping. [Spenser.] 

ACCOUCHEUSE, n. (akkooshooz'.) 
[FrJ A midwife. 

ACCOUNT', n. [add.] Account cur- 
rent, a running account, and the state- 
ment of the mercantile transactions of 
one person vrith another, drawn out in 
the form of debtor and creditor. — Ac- 
count stated, the title of the common 
count in an action at law for the 
amount due upon a balanced account 
between the parties, the form of which 
is, that the defendant was indebted to 
the plaintiff in a certain sum of money, 
found to be due from the defendant to 
the plaintiff, upon an account then 
stated between them, and in considera- 
tion thereof promised payment 

ACCOUNT' ABLE, a. [add.] Of which 
an account can be given. 

A€€OUNT'ANT,t«. Accountable to. 

ACCOUNT' ANT, n. [add.] Account- 
ants are generally appointed to exa- 
mine the books of traders who 
have become bankrui)t or embarrassed 
in their affiairs ; or they may be called 
in by a trader to investigate his ac- 
counts, and to ascertain the state of 
his affairs. The collection of debts or 
rents, and the vrinding up of affairs of 
persons deceased, or who have given 
up business, are matters often put into 
their hands. 

ACCOUNT' ANTSHIP, n. The office 
or employment of an accountant. 

ACCOU'TERED, or ACCOU'TRED. 

ACCOU'TERING, or ACCOU- 
TRING. 

ACCOY'ED,t pp. [Sax.] Caressed; 
made much of. [Spenser?] 

ACCOYL'ED,t i>p. Gathered together; 
crowded. [Spenser.] 

ACCRES'CENCE, n. Act of growing 
to increase. [Rarely used.] 

ACCRE'TION, n. [add.] Accretion ej 
land by alluvion, land gained from the 
sea by the washing up of sand or earth, 
or by dereliction ; as when the sea sinks 
back below the usual water-mark. 
When the accretion is by small and 
imperceptible degrees, it belongs to 
the owner of the land immediately be- 
hind ; but if it is sudden and consider- 
able, it belongs to the crown. 

A€€IiEW,fv.i.SeeAccnvE.\Spenser.] 

ACCREW'£D,ti]!p. Increased; united. 



ACCRIMINA'TION, n. Accusation. 

ACCROACH'MENT,t n. Act of ac- 
croaching. 

ACCUM'BENT,t n. One placed at a 
dinner-table. 

ACCUMULA'TION, n. [add.] Accu- 
mulation of power, a term applied to 
that quantity of motion which exists in 
some machines at the end of intervals 
of time, during which the velocity of 
the moving body has been constantiy 
accelerated: thus an accumulation of 
force is obtained in the modem coin- 
ing-press by means of its fly-wheel. 

ACCU'MULATH'^ JUDGMENT, ». 
In Uiw, when a person under sentence 
for another crime is convicted of 
felony, the court is empowered to pass 
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a second aentence, to oommence after 
the expiration of the first ; and this is 
termed an aceumulative judgment. 

ACCU'BiULATIVE LEGACY, «. In 
laWf a double legacy, as when equal, 
greater, or less sums are giren in one 
will, or by two (iistinct writings of dif- 
ferent dates, as by a will and a codicil, 
or by two codicils. 

A€€U'SATIV£, n. The fourth case 
of Latin nouns. 

A€€0SATO'&LAL, a. Accusatory. 

A€€0SATO'RLA.LLY, afo. By way 
of accusation. 

A€€OSE,t n. Accusation. 

A€€OSING, ppr, [add.] Bringing ac- 
cusation ; censuring. 

A€€US'TOMEDNESS, n. FamiU- 
arity. [Rarelp used.] 

ACEN'TBIC, a, \a neg. and centre.] 
Not centred. 

ACEPH' ALANS, n. In xooL, see 

ACEPHALA. 

ACEPH'ALIST,t n. One who ac- 
knowledges no head or superior. 

ACEPH'ALOUS, a. [add.] In anat., 
a term applied to a fetus haring no 
head. DepriTed of its first syllable, as 
a line of poetry. 

ACER,!!. [L. acer, sharp or hard, 
from Celt, ac.] The maple, a genus of 
plants, many of which are yaluable for 
the sake of their timber or of their 
ornamental appearance. Nat. order 
Aoeraoee. There are numerous spe- 
cies, A. striatmn, an American species, 
yields the timber called moosewood; 
A. plaUaundes, is the Norway maple ; 
and A. saecharinum, the sugar mi^le 
of North America. A. eampesire, com- 
mon maple, and A. pseudo-plaUinus, 
sycamore maple, are British species. 
[See Maplx.1 

ACEKA, \n. A family of apter- 

ACTERANS,/ ous insects, charac- 
terized by the absence of antenna. 

ACERA'CE^, n. A nat. order, 
comprehending the maples, and be- 
longing to the Thalamiflors, or hypogy- 
nousypolypetalousdirision of dicotyle- 
donous plants. The species, which 
are all trees or shrubs, inhabit the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia, 
the north of India, and North America. 
[See AoEB and Maplx.] 

AC^R^, n. A family of gastropodons 
molluscs, approximating in many re- 
spects to the Aplysin. The genus 
Bulla belongs to this family. 

AC'ERAS, n. [Gr. • without, and 
mifmt, a horn.] A genus of plants, nat. 
onier OrchidaceflB. A. anthropapharaf 
man-orchis, is a British plant. [See 
BIan-obohis.] 

AG^ERATE, n. A salt formed of 
aceric acid and a base. 

ACER'BITUDE, n. Sourness ; acer- 
bity. 

ACERODES, n. plur. [Gr. • priv. and 
mn^t wax.] Plasters made without 
wax. 

ACERIN'E^, a. Same as AoERACEiB. 

ACERV'ATE, a. In nat. hist., heaped, 
or growing in heaps, or in closely-com- 
pared clusters. 

ACERVA'TION.t n. The act of 
heaping together. 

ACERVOSEJ- a. Full of heaps. 

ACE8XENC£,t n. Acescency. 

aCETAB'ULUM, n. [add.] In en- 
tomoL, the socket on the trunk on which 
the leg is inserted. A sucker of the 
cuttle-fish and of other molluscous 
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ACETAL, n. A compound of aldehyde 
with ether, formed by the action of 



platinum black on the Tapour of 
alcohol with the presence of oxygen. 

ACE'T1€,«. Having the properties of 
yinegar; sour. 

ACETIM'ETER, n. [L. acetum, vinej^, 
and Gr. fur^w, measure.] An in- 
strument for ascertaining tne strength 
of yinegar. 

ACETIM'ETRY, n. The act, or me- 
thod of ascertaining the stren^h of 
yinegar, or the proportion of acetic add 
contained in it. 

ACETONE, n. The new chemical 
name for pi/ro-(zcetic spirit, — ^which see. 

ACETO'SlTY,t n. The state of being 
sour. 

ACE'TOUS, ) a. Sour; acid; as, acetous 

ACE'TOSE, { spirit— 2. Causing ace- 
tification ; as, acetous fermentation. 

ACETYLE, n. An hypothetical radi- 
cal, produced by the abstraction of two 
atoms of oxygen from ethyle, by 
oxidating processes. The hydrated 
oxide of acetyle is termed aldehyde. 

ACETYL'IC ACID, n. A new name 
for acetic add. 

ACE'TYLOUS ACID, n. A synonyme 
of aldehydic acid or Uunpic acid. 

ACH'ATE,t n. [Fr. acheter.] Pur- 
chase ; contract ; bargain. [Chaucer.] 

ACHATES', a. plur. [Fr.] Provisions. 
''Spenser.] 

CHATrNA, n. A genus of gastero- 
podous mollusca, which feed on trees 
and shrubs in warm climates, such as 
Africa and the West Indies. 

ACHA'TOUR,t n. A purchaser; a 
purveyor; a caterer. . { Chaucer. ]_ 

ACHEK'ED.t > pp. Choked. [Chau- 

ACHECK'ED,t) cer.] 

ACHEXOR. 5w Ashler. 

ACHER'NAR, instead of ACHER^ 
NER. 

A€HERON'TIA, n. A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects belonging to the 
family SphingidsB. A. atropos is the 
death's-head hawk-moth (which see\ 
the larva of which is sometimes found 
in our potato-fields. 

ACHE'T A, n. A genus of orthopterous 
insects containing the well-known 
house-cricket {Acheta domestica). 

ACHILLE'A, n. Milfoil, a genus of 
plants. [See Milfoil.] 

ACHIL'LIS TEN'DO, n. [L.] The 
tendon of Achilles ; the strong tendon 
of the gastro-cnemius and soleus mus- 
cles, which is inserted in the heel. 

ACHFRUS, n. [Gr • priv. and x^f. a 
hand.] A genus of flat-fish, order 
Malacopterygii, and family Subbran- 
chia, of Curier. These fishes resemble 
in external form, the common sole, but 
are distinguished from all other genera 
by the total want of pectoral fins, hence 
their name. They abound mostly in 
the East and West Indies, and as they 
keep near the shores, they furnish a 
plentiftd supply of wholesome food to 
the inhabitants. The flesh of the A. 
marmoratus is highly esteemed. 

ACH'RAS, n. [Gr. mx(t, the wild pear- 
tree.] A genus of tropical plants, 
nat. order Sapotacess, of several spedes, 
which yields a copious milky fluid when 
wounded. One species (^1. sapoia) is 
called in the West Indies, the sapodilla 
plum. The fruit is only eaten in a state 
of decay, and in that state it is very 
rich and sweet. [See cut in Dietiojuxry, 
Sapodilla.] 

ACH'ROMATISM, n. Better ACH- 
RO'MATISM. 

ACI€'UL-«, n. p/ur. [L. acicula.] The 
spines or prickles of some animals and 
plants. 
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ACIDULATE, a. In hot., needle- 
shaped. 
ACICOTLIFORM, a. Having the form 

ACID'IFYING PRINCIPLE, n. That 
which possesses the property of con- 
verting a substance into an acid. No 
general addifying principle exint^. 

ACED'ULOUS, a. [add.] Acidulons 
mineral waters, ai^ such oa coatqbi 
carbonic acid. 

AC'IFORM, a. [L^ ticui^ a n^edle^ and 
forma, formj Shaped Hko a needle. 

ACINA'CEOUS,a. [L.acirt«j,aFra|H!- 
stone.] Full of kernels. 

ACIN'ACES, n. [L.J A short, straight 




ACIU1U.%L 



dagger, worn on tiin rjirht aidtj peculiar 
to the Scythians, Af L^dea, and PeniianB. 

A-C'INI, n. plur, [L. acinus^ a grape- 
stone.] The minute part^ of the \o- 
bules of the liver, connected together 
by vessels. 

ACaNOS, n. [Gr. mmt,H, wild baail.] 
Basil-thyme, a genua of pJanu^ now 
referred to Calamintha. A. vuluarit 
is the same as C. nciMot. [See Cala- 
mintha.] 

ACINUS, n. [add.] In artat, n term 
applied to the ultimute secerning fol- 
licles of glands; or the granutLitions 
composing the jstnicture of some coji- 
glomerative glan^ aa the Uver. 

ACIUR'6Y, n. [Gr. ..^f, a point or 
something sharp, and t^yn, operation.] 
A description of SLirgieaL in.^tnimf^ntH, 
or a demonstration of surgical oper^L- 
tions. 

A€KELE' t V. t. (akeel'-l To oool. 
[ChaitcerA 

ACK'ETON, n. See HArquKTOTc. 

A€KNOW',t ». i* Tp acknowledge; 
to confess. 

A€KNOW'LEDGER|t ^ One who 
acknowledges. 

A€KNOWN',t PP- Af^knowlcdged. 

A€LIN'I€ LINE, n. [Or. * priv. and 
«A<»«, to incline.] The nncn^ ^ri^cn by 
Professor August to an irpeg^ular curru 
in the neighbourhood of the tcrrestHal 
equator, where t>ie inagnetic needle 
balances itself horizontally. It Ka^ 
been also termed tht.' mrtunetic equatar. 

ACMITE, n. [Gr. *4.ui a point.] A 
mineral of the augite fa^mily, octimrirtf 
in long pointed cryfitjib. It La also 
written Achmite. 

A-€OCR BILL. In tnar. lan^.the posi- 
tion of an anchor, whon it hfiogsi down 
by its ring from t!^e cat-lu'ad. Yards 
are said to be a'ri>ch biti, when they 
are topped up at An an^^^le w^teh the 
deck. 






ACRITT 



Ae'OiAT^._is^XcoL^T^. 



To encurober. 



A€OlE^t w. L (akoj'O To make qxu&L 

[Chaxtcr.] 
A€OLDVf_ff, Cold, 

A€'OLYTIIeJ 

ACOM'BER,t V. t 
[Chaucer.'] 

A€OMB'ERD,t pp. Encumbered. 
[ChaucerA 

A€ONrTl€ ACID, n. An add ob- 
tained fifom spe^iea of the genun Aconi- 
tum* It ocTUrB m the furra of «nall 
confiued cri^stala. 

A€0'N1T1NE, n. An nlkaJotd obtained 
from the roots and leavca of fMJTerol 
BpedeA of Aconitum. It is eic«dinuly 
poisonoQi. 

A€ONI'TUM, n. [Gr. mxm, a dart, from 
iti use to pDUOD such weapons.] A 
pentiA of poiflooou* plants, nat. order 
HanuDc^nlAceffi. The species are hard?, 
hBrbaceom pknUj many of them of 
^rent beauty. A. napetliis, or wulf 'b- 
banes ia citfcmely virulent [tee cut in 
Bid., WoLF^a-uAHt] ; bat the Biih or 
Bikh of Nepaul {A. /ctqx) u said to 
possess the concentrated power of all 
the European ipecies. 

A'COIIM -SHELL, n. Tlie shell of the 
lujom. 

A'CORDSj n. A gienua of pTanti» now 
referred to the nat, order Oryntinrejc, 

ACOS'MIAf n. [Gr. m prir. and ntfM**, 
order, gr heauty.] Irre^larity in db' 
easCj particularly in crises- abo, LM- 
healthj with losm of eoiour in the fncc. 

ACOSMIUM, n. A |?eniia of Brnxiluin 
plants belonging to the nat. order Legu- 
minosffi. 

A€aTYLET>ONT:S, ) n. See Aco- 

A€OTYLEDO'NEJ3j ttledon. 

AeOU'METER, a. [Gr. n^.t*, to hear^ 
and fiititt, measure,] An mitrument 
for mcajiuHng the exteot of the ^nse 
of hearing. 

A<^ O U a T I € AL, a. Same oi Acotrari Q. 

ACQUAIN'TABLE, a. Easy to bo 
acqiiaiiUed with. 

ACQUAINT-ANCE, n. [add.] Ta 
cultivate on^'t ncqiisiriianeej to tix?nt or 
attend to one in order to gain hlit ac- 
qnuintanee, with a view to render it 
advantageous} or to derive pleajsure 
from It. 

AeQUAlNT'ANT,t "■ A person with 
whom one is acquainted. 

AeCiUAlNTEDKESS, n. State of 
liemg acquainted. [Noi authorizefl.] 

A€QUlEii'CENCY, n. Same w Ao- 

ACQUIS'ITOR, n. One who makei 
m^inisi tion. [ Rarciu ^fd. 1 

ACQUlTTANCE,t u. t To acquit. 

A€'RASY| N. [add.] Escbim; irregularity. 

ACRA'TIA, n. [Gr. ■ priv. and *;«T*f, 
strength.] Weaknesa \ intempernnL-e. 

A'€REAGE, n. The number <?f acres 
in apiece of lond^ measuremcot b> the 
acre, 

A'C RE-DALE, n. Land in a common 
field, different partg of whirh urc held 
by different proprietoPB. [Loccd.^ 

A€RID^IANS, ) n. A family of orthop- 

ACRID^ID^y ) terous insects, con- 
taining the grasshoppers. All the spe- 
cies of this family can leap. 

A€RID'ITY, n. Same as Acbidness. 

A€RrTA, ) n. The lowest division 

A€RrTANS,) ofthe animal kingdom, 
in which there is no distinct discernible 
nerrous system, or distinct and separate 
alimentary canal ; as the sponges, poly- 
pes, &c. 

ACRIT'ICAL, a. In med., having no 
crisis. 

AiTRITY,!". Sharpness; eagerness. 



ACT ^_^ 

A€R0AMAT1€AL, fl. Same »a Ac- 

BOAMATIO* 

A€'ROBATE, it, [Gr. mMi^mwtm, to go 
on tip-toe, to climb upwanls.J A rope- 
dancer, 

ACRUB'ATES, n. A genus of marsn- 
piol animals, indigenous to Aosiralia, 
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■, A^-rr^a 'm pyffnim^. 



containing the opowum mouse {A. puo- 
ma?us)* one of the smallest of the mar- 
supial inn 

A€^KOeHORD, \ n. A genas of 
A€ROClH>RD^USj serpents found 
in JavOj covej^d entirely with scalejij, 
which resemble gnuinlat«d worta when 
the body is indated. They are destitute 
of poison ^f an crs. 

A€KO€lJOUD^OW, n. [Gr. «fcr, 
hijrhest, eitreme^ and jt<f*ii, a stHngJ 
An eicreacencB on the ildn, with a 
slender baiie. 

ACROCrNUS, n.[Gr. m^h. point, t^.u., 
1 moTe.] A gee us of longicom eoleop- 
t<;roiis insects, of which tho harleqtun 
beetle ofSouth America (^.fo4t^'iiruznu#) 
is the type. It b eo called from its 
having the spine on c*ch side of the 
thnrai movable. 
AC RGfiENS or A€R06 EN^, lu 
[add*] This term is now extended to 
all those crypt^itramie or oixttyledonous 
plants, which have a item and leaves, 
in place of a frond or thallus. To it 
belong all the ferns, the Eqoisetaeex, 
Musci or mosses, &c. 
A€UOG'RAPeY, ». [Gr, -*f.f, and 
3rf*fj^, to wTitfl, or engrave^] The art 
of producing blocks in relief, for the 
purpose of printing from, along with 
typet and thoi to supersede wood-en- 
gravinff. Invented by M* SchOnberg. 
A€ROKE\t a, (akrolt^) Crooked. 
[ChauceT,] 

A€RtKLElNE, n. [Gr. .k^n, and L, 
off urn, oil. J A substance of a highly 
pungent odour, giTcu off by oils and 
fats^ when boiling at a hi^^h tempera- 
tare. 

A€ROLaTHAN, a. Pertaining to an 
aerolith ; formed like an acrolith ; as, 
an m^oiUhwt statue. 
ACRO'MIAL, fl- In anaLt relating to 
the acromion. 

A€K<iN 1€^VL, a. More properly 
A€HON'Y€JlAL. 

A€HONieALLY,mfo. Mor« properly 
A€RUN'Y€UALLY. 
At^ROS'TlCAl^ a. Same as Acrostic. 
ACROTE'UIAL, u, Pertaining to the 
ncroier; as, acroienal omameata. 
ACROTIS MUS, n. [Gr. . priv, and 
K^^tHt ptibe.J In mta.t defect of poise. 
At'RY'Ll€ AC1D,«, An acid gbtained 
from acroleins 

A€T, V. t, [add.] To practise; to 
exercise ; to perform the oiffice or part 
of ; as, to act tyranny ; to act the critic. 
ACT, n. [add.] Act Wore answer, in 
ScoU law, is when the lords ordain 
probation to be led before they deter- 
mine the relevancy, and then tidce both 
at once under their determination. 
— Act ofcmratorv, the act extracted by 
the clerk upon any one's acceptance of 
being curator.-^ Ac( of grace, in Scot- 
land, an act passed in IG90, for provid- 
ing maintenance for debtors imprisoned 
by their creditors. In England, it is 
6 



ACTIVE 

uanally applied to Insolvent acts and 
general pardons at the beginning of a 
new reign, or other Rreat occasion. 

ACTJE'A, B- [Gn «*r,. the elder, from 
the form of \i& leaves,] A iHinna-nn 
genui of plants, found in various parts 
of Europe, the north of Asirt, and 
America^ nat. order Ranunculoce^ 
AU the species ore iKisscsaed of imu- 
seous and deleterioua properties. A 

tpicaia b known in England by the 
name of herb Christopher, [See CiHt^ 
ciruoA,] 

AC;teHAI'MINE, b. a etar of the 
third magnitude In the left shoiildcr of 
Cepheus. 

At'TlN'EA, n. [«n>, a ray.] A genus of 
animals belonging to the eea- net ties 
(AcalephaJ, Cuv.) The month occupies 
the cetitre of the npfier surface, and is 
Btirrounded by tentacuH which radiate 
from the centre, like the petals of a 
flower. Ilcnco the getiU-i ha* acquired 
the names of animal Jtiiwer^, mo- 
aticmonetj&G. These animals when at 
rest form a sort of hall, and assume 
this form also when disturbed. 

A€T1N'I€, a. Pertaining to the nida- 
tion of heat or UgLt. 

A€TIN'1F0RM, a. [Gr. **ri^ a ray, 
and L, forma, form . J Jlaving a raduiLed 
form. 

A€TimSM, n. [Gr, Mrji.arfiy.] The 
iwliation of heat or light; or tJ^at 
branch of natural philosophy which 
treats of the radiation of heat or light. 

ACTINOCAR'PUS, n. Star-fmit, a 
genus of plants, nat order Alismacetc, 
A. damasomum is a British plant, 
growing in ditcher and poob, mo<it1y in 
a gravelly soil. It i» the Aiitma 
d(Tj»asoniumr Linn. 

A€TTN0C"ER09, n. [Gr «r,i, a ray, 
and mtMMi, a bom.] A generic term, 
signifying the radiate disposition of the 
horns or feelers of animals. 

A€TINO€UrNlTE, n. An extinct 
animal of the encrinite genuJi. 

A€TlNOCY€LUS, InboL, a genus of 
diiitomoceoUB plants, found in the sea, 
and sometimes in Peruvian guano, re- 
sembling minute round shells. 

ACTINOMET Rl€,a. Of urhelongiB« 
to the actinometcr. 

A€ TINOTE, n. A radiated mineral 

A€"T1UN> n. [add.] Principle of least 
acHorti a name given by La^fmnge to 
a law of motion, which he enunciates 
thus 1 — " In a system of moving bodies, 
the rtnm of the products of the mosses 
of the bodies by the integral of the 
products of the velocities, and the ele- 
ments of the spaces passed over is con- 
stantly a inaximnm or minimum."— 
Aciiom, in tlw animal body, are by [iby- 
fiiotogi^ti divided into rohmiarUj a* the 
contrACtiou of the muscles ; iAtaluntar^, 
as thoae of the laryns, pharynx, sphinc- 
ters, &c., and those ofthe irritability i 
and mwedj as those' motions or alter- 
nations of inspiralluu annl expiration 
which constitute the acts of respiration. 
— In Scots law, an action, is a prosecu- 
tion by any party of his right, in order 
to obtain a judidal determination. — la 
paint, and sadp. [add.] The effect of a 
figure or figures acting together. Also^ 
the principal event which forms the 
subject of s picture or bass-relief. 

ACTION -SERMON, n. The name 
given in Scotland to the sermon 
preached en a communion Sabbath, 
prior to the dispensation of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord*s Supper. 

ACTIVE or LIVING FORCE. See 
Vis Viva. 



ADDAX 



ADHERENCE 



ADJUVANT 



ACTOR, n. [add.] In law, this word 
generally signifies a plaintiff. 
ACTS OF SEDE'RUNT. In Scots 
law, statutes made by the lords of 
session, by Tirtue of an act of Parliament 
passed in 1540, which granted them 
power to make such constitutions as 
they might think expedient for ordering 
the procedure and forms of administer- 
ing justice. These are termed acts qf 
tederuni, because they are made by the 
lords of session sUtina in judgment 
ACTUAL, a. [add.] Present ; existing; 
now in being : as, the aetital goyemment 
of France. [Modem.} 
ACTUARY, II. [add.] The manager of 
a joint-stock company, under a board 
of directors, particularly of an insur- 
ance company. Also, a person skiUed 
in the doctrine of life annuities and 
insurances, who is in the habit of giying 
opinions upon cases of annuities, rever- 
sions, &c. 

ACTUOS'lTY, n. Power or state of 
actio n. [R arelp wed.^ 
ACTURE,+ n. Action. 
ACOJ AT£,t a. Sharpened ; pointed. 
ACUITYjt n. Sharpness. 
ACULEA'TA,n. A group of hymenop- 
terous insects, in wUch the abdomen 
of the females and neuters u armed 
with a sting, connected with a poison 
resenroir. To this group belong the 
Praedones, and MelBfera or honey- 
coUectors. 

ACU'LE ATE, n. A hymenopterous in- 
sect ; one of the Aculeata. 
ACUI-E ATE, V. t. To form to a point ; 
to sharpen. 

ACUXEUS, n. plur. AcuUi. [L.] In 
boL, a prickle. 

ACUTE, V. L To render the accent 
acute. [Jtarelv used.] 
AD ACT,! V. t, [L. adigo.] To driTe ; 
to compel! 

ADA'6lAL,t a. Proverbial. 
AD'AOY,fn. Same as Adaob. 
AD'AM'S ALE, or AD'AM'S WINE, 
«. Water. [Colloq.] 
ADAP'TER, n. He or that which 
adapts. 

ADAPTIVE, a. Tending to adapt; 
suitable. [Rarelu used.] 
ADAPTO'RIAL, a. Tending to adapt 
or fit ; suitable. 

AD'ATAIS, n. A dear, fine Bengal 
muslin. 

ADAW',t I o. '• To awake. [Chau- 
ADAWE',t> cer.] 
ADAW',t v.i. To be daunted. [Spenser.] 
ADAW'ED,t pp. Awaked ; daunted. 
ADAWLET, or ADAWLUT,!!. fffin- 
dostanee.1 1. Justice, equity. — 2, In the 
East Indies, a court of justice, civil or 
criminaL 

AD^A, II. A small species of lizard, 
celebrated throughout the East as being 
efficacious in the cure of various cuta- 
neous diseases to which the inhabitants 
of Egypt and Arabia are peculiarly 
subject. It is about six inches in length, 
wiUi a cylindrical body and tail. 
AD'DABLE, a. /S^Addible. 
AIKDAX, n. A species of antelope 
(Oryx nasomaeulata\ and one of the 
largest of the genus. The horns of the 
male are particularly magnificent. They 
are about four feet long, and beautifully 
twisted into a wide-sweeping spiral of 
two turns and a-half, surrounded by a 
prominent wreath, which follows all 
their windings, and is gradually obli- 
terated towards the points, which are 
directed outwards. It was unknown 
to modem naturalists till discovered 
by the German traveller, Riippel, on 



the barren sandd of Nubia and Ror- 
dofun. It is also found in the woody 




Bead of Addas, Oryx naaomaaOaUu 

parts of CaffVaria. ItistheStrepsiceros 
of the older writers. 

AD'DER ipreat Sea), n. The fifteen- 
spired stickleback, a species of marine 
fish, is so caUed on the coast. 

ADa)ER-<>EM, n. A species of charm. 

AXKDER-PIKE, n. A species of fish 
found on our coast, called also the lesser 
weever or sting-fish. It is the Tra- 
ekinus vipera of naturalists. 

ADa>ERSTONE, n. A stone or bead 
used by the Druids as an amulet. 

AD'DER'S TONGUE, n, &e Opbio- 

OLOSSUM. 

ADDITAMEN'TUM,n. [L. SeeAjy- 

DITAMENT. 

ADDr'TIONAL, fi. Something added. 
ADDICTION ARY,t a. Additional. 
ADa>LE, n. The dry lees of wine. 
ADa>LE.HEADED, a. Same as Ad- 

DLE-PATED. 

ADDORSE', V. t In her,, to place back 
to back. 

ADDRESS^ V. i. To prepare. 

ADDRESS'ED, pp. In Shah., pre- 
pared; ready. 

ADDRESSTyL,t a. Skilful; dexter- 
ous. 

ADDREST, pp. In Shah., ready. 

ADDREST,' pp. Addressed. 

ADDUCTION, n. [add.] The action 
by which a part is dnwn towards some 
other more principal part ; the action 
of the adducent muscles. 

ADENANTHE'RA, n. [Gr. mln; a 
gland, and «>0ii$«, an anther.J Gland- 
flower, a genus of plants, natives of the 
East Indies and Ceylon ; nat order Le- 
guminosse. A. pavonina is one of the 
largest and handsomest trees of India. 
The seeds, from their equality in weight 
(each s 4 gnuns), are used by gold- 
smiths as weights. 

ADEN'IFORM, a. Of a gland-Uke 
shape. 

ADENI'TIS, M. Inflammation of a 
gland. 

ADENOPH'YM A, n. [Gr. min*, a gland, 
and fvAMi, a suppurating tumour.] In 
med., a swelling of a gland ; as it occurs 
in the liver, it is caUed hepatophyma; 
but as it occurs in the inguinal gland, 
it is termed bubo. 

ADEPH'AG A, n. A family of camivor- 
ous and very voracious coleopterous 
insects. It corresponds with the car- 
nivora of Cuvier. The tiger-beetle 
{Cicindela campestris), and garden- 
beetle {Carabus violaceus), are familiar 
examples. 

ADEPHA'dIA, It. [Gr. «»ii*, abun- 
dantly, and faym, to eat.J Voracious 
appetite ; bulimia. 

AD'EPS, n. [LJ Fat ; animal oil. 

ADHfi'RENCE, n. [add.] In paint., the 

effect of those parts of a picture, which, 

wanting relief, are not detached, and 
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hence appear adhering to the canvas or 
surface. 

ADHE'RENT,a. [add.] In 6of., strictly 
signifies sticking to anything, but it is. 
more commonly employed in the sense 
of adnate ; an adherent ovary, an ovary 
adnate to the tube of a calyx. 

ADHE'SIVE, a. [add.l AdheHve w- 
flammation, in med., that kind of in- 
flammation which causes adhesion.— 
Adhesive slate, a variety of slaty clay 
adhering strongly to the tongue, and 
rapidly absorbing water. 

ADHORTATORY, a. [add.] Exhort- 
ing ; encouraging. 

ADIAN'TUM,n. Maiden-hair, a genus 
of plants. [See Maiden-haib and Ca- 

PILLAIBE.I 

ADIAPH'ORACY,t n. Indifference. 
ADIAPH'ORY,t n. NeutraUty ; indif- 
ference. 

ADIP IC ACID, n. An acid obtained by 
treating oleic with nitric acid. 
ADIPOC^ROUS, a. Relating to adi- 
pocere; containing adipocere. 
ADIPOCIRE', n. See Adipocere. 
AD'IPOSE, a. [add.] Adipose sacs and 
ducts, are the bags and ducts which 
contain the tAt.— Adipose tissue, an 
assemblage of minute round vesicles 
containing the fat closely agglomerated 
and imbedded in the interstices of the 
common cellular tissue. — Adipose sub^ 
stance, animal fat. 

AD'IPOUS, a. Fat; of the nature of 
fat. 

ADIP'SIA,) n. [Gr. • priv. and Ir^m, 

ADIP'SY, S tiiirst.] In med., the 
total absence of thirst. 

ADr'TION,tn.[L.arfco.] Act of going 
to. 

ADI'VE, n. The name of a fox found in 
Siberia, the Vulpes corsac of naturalists. 

ADJA'CENCE,t n. Proximity; near- 
ness. 

AD'JECTIVAL, a. Belonging to or 
like an adjective. [Rarelp used.] 

AD' JECTIVED, pp. Formed into an 
adjective. [Rarelp used.] 

AD JU'DICATOR, n. One who a4iu. 
dicates. 

AD'JUGATE, V. t. [L. a^fugo.] To 
yoke to. 

ADJUNCTLY, instead ot AD- 
JUNCTLY. 

ADJORE, V. t. [add.] To swear by ; as, 
to adjure the holy name of God. [ c7n- 
usutd,] 

AD JUSTAdE, n. Adjustment [Rarely 
used.] 

ADJUSTIVE, a. Tending to adjust. 
[Rarely used.] 

ADJUSTMENT, n. [add.l In a picture, 
the manner in which draperies are 
chosen, arranged, and disposed ; proper 
disposition or arrangement; adaptation. 

ADJU'TAdE,) n. Better AD'JU- 

AJU'TA6E, I TA6E; or AJ'U- 
TA6E. [add.] This name is given to 
a tube not exceeding a few inches in 
length, which may be fitted to an orifice 
in a reservoir or vessel, in order to 
facilitate the discharge of a fluid from 
such vessel. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL, n. In tiie 
army, a staff-oflicer, one of those next 
in rank to the commander-in-chief. 
He superintends the details of all the 
dispositions ordered by the commander- 
in-chief, communicates general orders 
to the different brigades, and receives 
and registers the reports of the state of 
each as to numbers, discipline, equip- 
ments, &c. 

ADJU'TORY,t a. That helps. 

ADJUVANT, or AD'JUVANT, a. 



ADMIRALTY 
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ADJU'VANT, or AD'JUVANT, n. 

An aaaiBtaot. — 2. In med,, a lubstanoe 
added to a prescription to aid the opera- 
tion of the principal ingredient or 



AD'JUVATE,t V, t To help. 

AD LIBITUM, 11. [LOfadd.] In 

this term denotes that the performer is 
at liberty to pause, or to introdooe any 
cadence or addition of his own, as his 
judgment directs. An accompaniment 
is said to be cuf libitum, when it is not 
essential, and may be either used or 
omitted as circumstances may require. 

ADMXR'6INATE, v. t. To note, or 
write on the margin. [Rardy used.\ 

ADMIN'ISTR ABLE, a. Capable of ad- 
ministration. 

ADMIRABILaTT, n. Admirableness. 

AD'MIRABLE, n. A drink or liquor 
made of peaches, plums, sugar, water, 
and spirit 

AD'MIRAL, n. [add.] The office of 
lord high admiral has been in com- 
mission since 1709, with the exception 
of about sixteen months, during which 
it was held by the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV. The commis- 
sioners, styled the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty, were formerly seren, 
but are now six in number. The first 
lord is always a member of the cabi- 
net, and it is he who principally exer- 
cises the powers of the office. The 
admirals of her Majesty's navy are dis- 
tinguished into three classes, named 
after the colours of their respectire 
flags, namely, admirals of the red, of 
the loAtte, and of the blue. Admirals of 
the red, who form the highest class, 
bear their flag at the maintop-gallant- 
mast head, those of the white at the 
foretop-gallant-mast head, and those 
of the blue at the mizzentop-gallant- 
mast head. There are also rice-ad- 
mirals and rear-admirals of each flag. 
The title of Admiral of the Fleet is 
merely an honorary distinction. There 
are also a yice-admiral and a rear-ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom; but these 
places are now sinecures, being usually 
bestowed upon naval officers of high 
standing and eminent sendees. — The 
red admiral butterfly is the Vcmessa 
ataianta. The white admiral butterfly 
is the Limenitis camilia. It is so called 
from its fine flight. 

AD'MIRAL SHELL, n. The popular 
name of a sabgenus of magnificent 
shells of the genus Voluta. 

AIXMIRALTY, n. [add.] The office 
and jurisdiction of the lords commis- 
sioners appointed to take the general 
management of maritime affairs, and of 
all matters relating to the royal navy, 
with the government of its various de- 
partments. The lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty are now su in num- 
ber [tee under ADUtRAt],—Admira2tp 
court, or court t^ admiralty, is a tri- 
bunal having jurisdiction over maritime 
causes, whether of a civil or criminal 
nature. It was formerly held before 
the lord high admiral, but is now 
presided over by his deputy, who is 
called the judge of the court. The 
court of admiralty is twofold : the in- 
stance court, and the prize court; but 
these are usually presided over by the 
same judge. The civil jurisdiction of 
the instance court extends generally to 
such contracts as are made upon the 
sea, and are founded in maritime ser- 
vice or consideration. It also regulates 
many other points of maritime law — 
as disputes between part-owners of ves- 



sels, and questions relating to salvage. 
It has likewise power to inquire into 
certain wrongs or ii^juries committed 
on the high seas, as in cases of collision. 
In criminal matters the court of ad- 
miralty has, partly by oommon law, and 
partly by a variety of statutes, cogniz- 
ance of piracy, and all other indictable 
offences committed either upon the sea, 
or on the coasts, when beyond the 
limits of any English county. The 
prtre court is the only tribunal for de- 
ciding what is, and what is not lawful 
prize, and for adjudicating upon all 
matters, dvil and criminal, relating to 
prize, or every acquisition made by the 
law of war, which is either itself of a 
maritime character, or is made, whether 
at sea or by land, by a naval force. The 
Court of Admiralty for Scotland was 
abolished by 1 WUliam IV., c. 69, and 
the cases formerly brought before this 
court are now prosecuted in the court 
of session, or in that of the sheriff, in 
the same way as ordinary dvil causes. 
ADMlR'ANCE,t n. Admiration. [Spen^ 



AiyMIRATIVE,t n. The point of 
exclamation or admiration, marked 
thus [I]. 

ADMISSION, A. [add.] Admissioru in 
a suit, those facts or matters necessary 
to support the case of the plaintiff, or 
of the defendant, in a suit in equity, 
the necessity of proving which is re- 
moved by the opposite party admitting 
them. Admissions are either upon the 
record, or by agreement between the 
parties. 

ADMIT'TANCE, n. [add.] In Uno, 
the giving possession of a copy-hold 
estate. 

ADMIT'TIBLE, a. Admissible. [Rar. 

ADifURMURA'TION,! n. A mur- 
muring to another. 

ADNAS'CENT, a. [L. adnascens.] 
Growing upon. 

AD'OBE, n. [Sp.1 A sun-dried brick. 

AIXOLODE, n. [Gr. • neg., and 9«xw, 
fraud.] An apparatus for detecting 
fraud m distillation. 

ADON'AI, n. A Hebrew, Chaldean, and 
Syriao name of the Supreme Being, 
signifying Lord or Sustainer. It is 
from this that Adonis is derived. 

ADOORS^t adv. At doors; at the 
door. 

ADORABILaTT, n. Quab'ty of being 
adorable. [Rar. usA 

ADORE'MENT,t n. Adorability. 

ADOX^A, n. rOr. « without, and )•€•> 
glory.] Moschatel, a genus of phuits, 
nat. Order Araliacen. The only spe- 
des. A, moechateilina, is a Uttle incon- 
spicuous plant, found in woods and 
moist shady places in all parts of Europe. 
The flowers have a musky smell, and 
the plant is much sought after by the 
curious, for the sake of its modest deli- 
cate appearance. 

AD'RAGANT, n. Gum tragacanth. 

[Sec TRAQACANTn]. 

ADSCITr'TIOUSLT, adv. In an ad- 
scititious manner. 

AD'SCRDPT, n. [L. adscriptus.] One 
who is held to serrice as attached to 
some object or place ; as when a slave 
is made an adscript of the soil. 

ADULA'RIA, n. A very pure limpid 
variety of the common felspar, called 
by lapidaries moonstone, on account of 
the play of Ught exhibited by the ar- 
rangement of its crystslline structure. 
It is found on the Alps, but the best 
spedmens are from Ceylon. 
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ADOTLATE, e. <. To show fdgned de« 
votion to ; to flatter. [Lit, im j 

ADUL'TED,f pp. Completely grown. 

ADUL'T£R,t V. t. To commit adultery^ 
to pollute. 

ADULTERA'TION, n. [add.] The nse 
of ingredients in the production of any 
artide, which are ohe^;)er and of a 
worse quality, or which are not con- 
sidered so desirable by the consumer as 
other or genuine ingredients for which 
they are substituted. 

ADULT" SCHOOLS, n. Schools for 
instructing in reading and other bran- 
ches of knowledge grown-up persona 
who have not been educated in thdr 
youth. Adult schools were first estab- 
lished in England in 1811. 

ADUST'IBLEjfa. That may be burned 
up. 

ADVXNCE^-GUARD, >fi. Thevan- 

ADVXNCEiy-GUABD,J guard; the 
first line or division of an army in order 
of battle, in front of the main body ; 
opposed to reoT'guard. — 2. A small 
body in advance of the main-guard. 

ADVXNCE'MENT,ii.[add.] The pay- 
ment of money in advance ; money paid 
in advance. 

ADVANT'AdE.r. «.radd.] To enjoy; 
to profit by. [SkakA^ 

ADVAUNST'.tJV. [Fr.awmcf] Ad- 
vanced; driven forward; impelled or 
hastened. [SpenserA 

ADVENT^Y,t n An enterprise; an 
adventure. 

ADVENT'URE, n. [add.] A remark- 
able occurrence ; a striking event more 
or less important; as, the adventures 
of one's life. In coaniKrce, a specula- 
tion in goods sent abroad under the 
care of a supercargo, to dispose of to 
the best advantage, for the benefit of 
his employers. — BiU of adventure, a 
writing signed by a merchant, stating 
that the property of goods shipped in 
his name bdongs to another, the ad- 
venture or chance of which the person 
so named is to stand, with a covenant 
horn the merchant to account to him 
for the produce. 

ADVER'SABLE,t a. Contrary to ; op- 
posite to. 

ADVERSA'RLA, n. [add.^ In litera- 
ture, a miscellaneous collection of notes, 
remarks, or sdections; used as a title 
of books or papers of such character. 

ADVERSIFO'LIATE,) a. [L. orfwr- 

ADVERSIFCLIOUS,) «»,and/o«- 
iMi, a leaf.] Having opposite leaves ; 
applied to plants where Uie leaves are 
so arranged on the stem. 

ADVERT',t V. t. To regard; to ad- 
vise. 

ADVERTISE', or ADTERTISE. 

ADVER'TISEMENT or ADVER- 
TISE'MENT. 

ADVICE', n. Used by Shah, for govern- 
ment, munidpal or dvlL 

ADVl6'ILATE,t V. t. [L. advigUo,] 
To watch dUigently. 

ADVIS'ERSHIP, fi. The office of an 
adviser. [Lit. us.] 

AD VlZE',t V. t. See Adtise. [Spenser.] 

AIXVOCATE, n. [add.] In church 
history, a person appointed to defend 
the rights and revenues of a church 
or monastery. — The lord advocate is 
virtually secretary of state for Scot- 
land. He is assisted by a solidtor- 
general, and some junior counsel, 
termed advocates-depute. He is un- 
derstood to have the power of appear- 
ing as prosecutor in any court in Scot- 
land, where any person can be tried for 
an offence, or to appear in any action 
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n-here the crown is intereflted. He and 
his assistants are always members of 
the ministerial party, and they all re- 
sign their offices on a change of minis- 
try. The FaeuUv cfAdvoattet consists 
of abont 400 members, but of these 
only a small proportion profess to be 
practising lawyers. 

ADVOLA'TION.t ». Act of flying to 
something. 

ADVOU'TROUS,t a. Adulterons. 

ADYNA'MIA, n. [Gr. • priy., and 
iMc^Mir, power.] In med., a defect of 
Tital power. 

ADYNAM'I€, a. [add.] Adynamic 
fevertf a term employed by Pinel to 
denote malignant or putrid ferers, at- 
tended with great muscular debility. 

ADT^TUM, n. [add.] The chancel or 
altar-end of a church. 

ADZE, V. t. To shape with an adze ; as, 
to adze logs of timber. 

ADZaNG, ppr. Using an adze. 

iEa)ILITE,n. A species of mhieraL 

AETPAULD, a. Simple. [Scotch.] 

JE^GA^ n. A genus of isopodous crus- 
taceans, parasitio on fish, and hence 
called fish-lice. 

^GA'GRE, ft. A wfld species of ibex 
{Cti^^ €egagrtu)f believed to be the 
original source of at least one Tariety 
of the domestic goat. In the stomach 
and intestines of this animal are 
found those concretions called BezooT' 
sUmt9. 

JE^E'AV SEA, ft. The name given by 
the Greek and Roman writers to that 
part of the Mediterranean now called 
the Archipelago. 

^6ER'ID-ff:, n. A fiunily of hetero- 
cerous Lepidoptera, comprising a mo- 
derate number of interesting insects. 
The Urwtd lire in the interior of the 
branches or roots of trees. Some of 
them feed upon the apple. One species 
(^geria Hpuliformu) is destructive to 
currant-bushes. 

^'(^ILOPS, n. A genus of grasses, one 
species, ^. ovatOf found in the south 
of Europe, has been by some supposed 
to be the wild state of the cultivated 
wheat, an hypothesis quite untenable. 

-aEGOBRON€HOPH'ONY, «. [Gr. 
mi. a goat, fifyx^, the wind-pipe, and 
f«>% voice.] in med.t the bleating and 
bronchial voice; the principal symp- 
tom in pleuropneumonia. 

JEGOPH'ONT, n. [Gr. «i{. a goat, and 
fMn, voice.] A peculiar sound of the 
voice resembling the bleating of a 
goat. 

.ffiGOPOIKIUM, n. [Gr. ««| a goat, 
and 9t0t, the foot.] Uoutweed, a ge- 
nus of plants. [See Goutwobt.] 

JEHn&'lD, or EN'EID, n. The name of 
Virgil's heroic poem, in which ^neat 
is the hero. 

.SCKLIAN, a. Pertaining to ^olus, the 
god of the winds. 

JEOIjW, a. Pertaining to ^olia. 

.£OLI^NA, n. A small musical instru- 
ment, oonidsting of a number of short, 
elastic, metallic laminse, or springs, 
fixed in a frame, and acted on by the 
breath of the performer. It is now 
superseded by Uie accordion. 

fOLOPILE. See Eolipilb. 

A^R, n. [L.] Air. Used as a prefix 
in various terms. 

.£RA^IUM,n.[L.] An exchequer or 
treasury. 

AERATE, o. t [add.] In zool.,to change 
the circulating fluids of animals by the 
agency of the air; to arterialize. 

A'ERATED, pp. [add.] Changed by 
theagency of theaur; arterialized. 
I.— SUPP. 



ITERATING, pp. [add.] Changing by 
the agency of the air ; arterializing. 

AERA'TION, n. [add.] The satura- 
tion of a liquid with air. In zooi., the 
change in the circulating fluids of ani- 
mals, effected by the agency of air ; as 
the arterialization of the blood by res- 
piration in the higher animals, and the 
corresponding change in the lower 
animals. 

AE'RIAL, a. [add.] A term employed 
particularly to specify that part of per- 
spective resulting fh>m the interposi- 
tion of the atmosphere between the 
object and the eye of the spectator; 
the gradation of the distinctness of 
form and colour. — Aerial figures^ 
those by which painters seek to repre- 
sent the fabled inhabitants of the air ; 
as demons, genii, gnomes, &o. 

AE'RIAI/ ACID,*}- n. Carbonic acid; so 
named from an idea that it entered 
into the composition of atmospheric air. 

AERIAL IMAdES, n. Images which 
are caused by the oonvergence of re- 
flected or refhM^ted rays of light, when 
they appear to be suspended in the air ; 
as Uie different kinds of mirage ; those 
images perceived by looking into or 
towards a concave mirror. 

AE^IDES, n. [firom L. aer, the air.] 
A genus of Epiphytes, nat. order Or- 
chidacec. These plants have the power 
of vegetating when simply suspended 
in the air, without any soil or direct 
supply of water, being supported only 
by the moisture of the atmosphere. 

AE^IFt, V. t. [add.] To change into 
an aeriform state. 

AEROG'NOSY, n, FGr. mm, air, and 
ytm^f knowledge.] The science which 
treats of the properties of air, and the 
part it performs in the operations of 
nature. 

A^ROLITH, n. Same as Aebolite. 

AEROMETnElIC a. Pertaining to areo- 
metry; measuring air. 

AEROSTAT'IC, a. [add.] Pertaining 
to aerostatics. 

AEROSTAT'ICAL, a. Same as Ak- 

ROSTATIO. 

AEROSTATICS, n. The science 
which treats of the weight, pressure, 
and equilibrium of air and oUier elastic 
fluids, and of the equilibrium of bodies 
sustained in them. It is sometimes 
used to ngnify the science of aerial 
navigation. 

JERU6lN'EOUS, a. Rusty; having 
the rust of copper or verdigris. 

^RU'dlNOUS, a. Same as ^Bbuoi- 
NBOus. [See Ebuoinous.] 

iERU'GO, n. [L.] Verdigris,— wAtcA 
see. 

JES, n. [L.] The Latin term for what 
appears to have been equivalent to our 
modem term bronze. It is frequently 
translated brcts*. 

^SCHYNOM'ENE, n. [Gr. «i#x'««A«". 
to be modest.] A genus or plants belong- 
ing to the nat. order Leguminosce, and 
allied to Hedysarum. The ^. atpere 
has a spongy stem, which can be cut 
into slices resembling rice-paper. It 
is the Indian rice-paper, but not that 
of China. 

^SCULA'CE^, n. A nat. order of 
plants, also called Hippocastanes, and 
now supposed by some to be a sub- 
order of Sapindacese. They inhabit the 
north of India and North America. 
The species are handsome trees, or 
small bushes, chiefly remarkable for 
their large seeds, with an extensive 
hUum. The seeds are bitter, and con- 
tain a large quantity of starch, and a 
9 



considerable proportion of potash. 
They are nutritive for man and many 
other animals, and are also usefiil as 
cosmetics. 

^S'CULINE, II. An alkaloid lately 
discovered in the bark of ^sculus hip» 
pocastanum, or horse-chestnut; sup- 
posed to be febrifuge. 

^SXULUS, R. The horse-chestnut, a 
genus of plants. [See Hobse-Chebt- 

NUT.] 

.£STHE'SIA, n. [Gr. mfenrn, sensibi- 
lity.] Perception; feeling; sensibility. 

[See ANiBSTHESIA.] 

JESTHET'IC, ) a. Relating to ss- 

iESTHET'ICAL,) thetics. 

iESTHET'ICS, n. [add.] The science 
of the beautifiil. .Esthetics may be 
considered as the science of sensations, 
or that which explains the cause of 
mental pain or pleasure, as derived from 
a contemplation of the works of nature 
and art; the science of taste, or that 
which treats of the beautiful in nature 
and art. 

-SSTIVA'TION, n. See EsnvATioif, 

.ff:S-US'TUM, n. [L.] Burnt copper; 
a preparation consisting of equal parts 
of copper and rough brimstone, with a 
little common salt, exposed to the flre 
till the brimstone is burned out.* 

AETHEOG AMOUS,a. [Gr. mfOm^vok^ 
usual, and rmftH» marriage.] In 6o^, 
the same as cryptogamous. 

^'THER, n. See Etheb. 

iE'THlOPS MINERAL. ^S^ under 
Ethiop. 

iE'THO<>EN, n. [Gr. •.0mi^ brilliant, 
and yut0fAmt to become.] A compound 
of boron and nitrogen, lately discovered 
by Mr. Balmain. It is so named, be- 
cause it gives a brilliant phosphorescent 
light when heated before the blowpipe. 

JETHU'SA, n. [firom mBm, to bum.] 
FoolVparsley, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants. ^. cynapium, foors-parsley, 
is one of the most poisonous plants 
known in Europe ; and many danger- 
ous accidents have occurred from mis- 
taking this plant for parsley, to which 
it bears a close resembUmce. [See 
FoolVPabslet.] 

iETI'TES, n. Eagle-stone,~trAicA «e«. 

AFF, prep, or adv. Off.—Aff'handt, 
hands off. [Scotch.'] 

AFTABROUS, a. [L. affahre.] Skil- 
fully made. [Rar. vs.] 

AFFABULA'TION,t n. [L. affabula- 
iio.] The moral of a fable. 

AFFfiARM V' *• To frighten. 

AFFfiAR,t t'. t. To confirm. [See 
AffeebJ 

AFF£CT^,t n. Affection; passion ; sen- 
sation. 

AFFECT', V. t [add.] To resemble. 
[Shah.J 

APFE€TE, n. Affection. [Oiaucer.] 

AFVE€TEDLY, adv. [add.] Purposely. 

AFFEC'TIONATED,t a. Disposed; 
inclined. 

AFFECTIOUSLY,t adv. In an ef- 
fecting manner. 

AFFECTUOS'ITY,t n Passionate- 
ness. 

AFFERM'ED,tpp- Confirmed. [Chau^ 
eer.] 

AFFn)A'TION,t n. [Low L. qjSMo.] 
A mutual contract of fidelity. 

AFFIDA'VIT, n. fadd.] In law, a 
statement of facts m writing, on oath. 
Affidavits are necessary in a variety of 
cases, in order to bring facts under the 
cognizance of courts of justice. All 
evidence of facts must be given on oath, 
either by oral testimony, or by affida- 
vit ; and where evidence is to inform a 
6T . 
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court or jndge, it is usually reduced in- 
to the form of an qjffuUmit, 

AFFlE'jf) V. t. [Fr. qffier,] To trust; 

AFFY',t j to credit; to rely upon. 
[Chaucer.] [See Afpt.] 

AFFIL'IATED, pp. or a. Adopted ; 
associated; received into a society. — 
Affiliated societies, local societies, con- 
nected with a central society, or with 
each other. 

AFFIL'IATING, ppr. or a. Adopt- 
ing; associating; reoeiTing into a so- 
ciety. 

AFFILIATION, n. [add.] In law, the 
assignment, by law, of a child, as a 
bastard, to its father. 

AFFlN'ED,t a. Joined in affinity. 

AFFIN1TATIVELY, adv. By means 
of affinity. 

AFFINITY, n. [add.] In chem., this 
term was introduced m>m the idea of 
peculiar attachments and aversions sub- 
sisting between the particles of differ- 
ent substances, as exhibited in the 
phenomena of combination ; those sub- 
stances combining together only, which 
have a relationship to, or resemble, 
each other. [See Chemicai Affinity, 
under CnEUiCAL.y— Single affinity, the 
property by which two elementary 
bodies unite into a binax7 compound, 
as when iron combines with oxygen to 
form oxide of iron. — Reciprocal or 
disposing affinity, the property by which 
bodies wliich have no tendency to unite, 
are made to combine by means of a 
third, called in tliis case the medium. 
Thus, when a clean plate of platinum 
is introduced into a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases, the gases in con- 
tact with the metallic surface instantly 
unite and form water. — Quiescent of- 
Jinity, that property which prevents de- 
composition in a compound, by main- 
taining the elements in their existing 
statc^DioeOeni affinity, that property 
which favours decomposition, by tend- 
ing to arrange the particles of a com- 
pound in a new form. — Inductive or 
current affinity, a term expressive of 
the peculiar exhibition of chemical af- 
finity in the simple voltaic circle. — 
Elementary affinity, that which takes 
place between the elements of a body. 
^-In zool., affinity is a relation of ani- 
mals to one another, in the similarity 
of the greatier part of their organiza- 
tion ; it is distinct from ono/o^y,. which 
denotes a resemblance of external 
form. 

AFFIRM'ANT, n. One who affirms; 
one who makes affirmation instead of 
an oath. 

AFFLA'TUS, n. [L.J [add.J In med., 
a species of erysipelas which attacks 
persons suddenly. 

AFFLI€T'INGLY,a(fo. In an afflict- 
ing manner. 

AF'FEUENCYjfi. Same as ArrLUXKCB. 
AFFLUENT, n. A tributary stream ; 
a small stream or river flowing into a 
larger one. 

AFTLU£NTN£SS,tii. State of being 
affluent. 

AFFOR'CIAMENT,t n. A fort; a 
stronghold. 

AFFR A Y,t V. t. To fright ; to terrify ; 
to put one in doubt. 
AFFREND'ED,t«>. &« Affbxeki>- 
BD. [Spenser.'] 

AFFRlGHT'EN,t v.t. To terrify; to 
affright. 

AFFU'SION, n. [add,] In med., the act 
of pouring water on the whole, or part 
of the body ; a remedy in disease. 4/- 
fksian may be performed by means of 



lotions, aspersions^ the shower-bath, or 
douche. 

AFILE',t o. <. To file ; to polish or re- 
fine. [dhaucer.'\ [See Atfile.] 

AFORE^ pr9. or adv. Before. [Scotch.] 

AFREET. See Ann. 

AF^I€« a. Belonging to Africa; 
African. 

AFRIC, n. The country of Africa. 

AFRICANISM, M. A word or phrase 
peculiar to Africa. 

AFRIT, ) R. In JIIahotnet4m myth., a 

AFREET', > powerful evil jinne^ or 

EFREET',) demon. 

XFT,a<fo.Oft. [Scotch.] 

JiF'TER,prep. [add.] Next to in excel- 
lence; about; concerning. 

AFTER - ACCEFTA'TION, n. A 
sense not at first admitted. 

IFTER-DIN'NER, n. In Shah., the 
hour just after dinner. 

XFTER-£Y£,t v. t. In ShtUL, to keep 
one in view. 

XFTERH|:Niy> ado. Afterwards. 
[Scoteh.\ 

AFT£R.LAW,t ii. A subsequent law 
or statute. 

IFTER-NIGHT, After nightfiiJl; In 
the evening. [American.] 

XF'TER.RECR'ONING, ii. An ac- 
count given afterwards. 

XF'TER-SAILS.— Definition in Diet. 
erroneous ; — substitute : All sails on the 
main and mizen masts are called after" 
sails s that is to say, every sail that is 
on or abafi the main-mast, is an ti^fier- 
sail. 

XFT'WARD, ado. In naut. Urn., af- 
termost; hindmost. 

AGAIN, adv. [add.] Vehemently, or ex- 
cessively; as, she cried till she sobbed 
i^fain, 

AGALACTIA, n. [Gr. a priv., and 
yMkl^, milk.] The defect of milk after 
child-birth. 

AGAL'MA, R. [Gr.] In law, the impres- 
sion or image of anything upon a seaL 

A'GAL-WOOD [usually corrupted to 
Eagle-Wood], n. Supposed by many to 
l>e the almug-tree of Scripture. [iSSee 
AqniLABiACE^ Eaole-Wood, and 
AlicuoJ 

AG'AMI.--In8tead of Trophia, read 
Psophia. 

KGAWIDM, n. [agama, the name of 
a lizard.] The name given by Cuvier 
to the first section of the iguanian sau- 
rians, characterized by the absence of 
palatal teeth, and by the caudal scales 
being imbricated. There are many 
genera, found both in the Old and in 
the New World. 

AG'AMOU>,a. Pertaining to the Aga- 
mids. 

AG'AP^, R. p/icr.of il(ra!pe(pronounced 
ag'a-pe). Love-feasts, or feasts of 
charity, common among the primitive 
Christians. 

AGAPAN'THUS, r. [Gr. mywn, love, 
and mt^, a flower.] A beautiful genus 
of plants belonging to that group of the 
Liliaces called Hemerocallidee, much 
cultivated in our drawing-rooms and 
conservatories. 

AGAPE'MONE, n. [Gr. m.y0lm^, love, 
charity, and fMMn, dwelling, abode. The 
abode of love, or of charity.] The name 
given to an institution at Charlinch, near 
Taunton, conducted on the principle of 
a community of goods. It was estab- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Prince in 1846. 
He was a clergyman of the Church of 
England; but, about 1845, embraced 
the tenets of a sect branched from the 
religionists called Lampeters. Their 
distinguishing belief is that "the day 
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of grace and prayer is past, and the time 
of judgment arrived." Mr. Prince sue- 
oeeded in inducing several ladies of 
fortune to adopt his views, three of 
whom were soon afterwards mairied to 
three of his male disdples or coadjutor^ 
and all took up their abode at the Ags- 
pemone. Since then, Bfr. Prince aod 
his coadjutors have been several times 
before the public, in legal proceedings, 
arising out of the conduct of " the abode 
of love,* and, from the evidence ad- 
duced on these occasions, some glimpses 
have been obtained illustrative of its 
internal management. In 1850, there 
were between fifty and sixty persons^ 
male and female, living in community, 
at the establishment. They profess to 
carry out the belief in their peculiar 
tenets by the exercise of perpetual 
praises to God, using prayer no more ; 
by a community of property; and by 
living in a state of constant joyousness 
and mutual love. They, however, do 
not despise the good things of this life, 
and have horses and carriages at com- 
mand. They pay no respect to the 
Sabbath more than to any other day, 
every one doing as he pleases, with this 
exception, according to the statement 
of Mr. Prince, that ** all play at hookey» 
males as well as females." 

AG'APHITE, R. The tnrqaoise or 
turkois stone. 

AGARr^CIA, R. The mushroom mad- 
repore, a genus of coral madrepores, so 
named from its resemblance to mush- 
rooms (Agarid). 

AGARaCUS, R. The generic name of* 
the mushroom tribe of the Fungi, which 
grow in decaying animal or vegetable 
substances. It comprehends those plants 
which have a cap, or pileus, of a fleshy 
nature, supported upon a distinct stalk, 
and a number of parallel unequal ver- 
tical plates or gills, arising out of the 
cap, and inclosing the particles, called 
sporules. A thousand species have been 
enumerated, of which a large propor- 
tion are poisonous; a few are whole- 
some. [See MusHBOou.] 

AG'AT£-RING,R. A ring embellished 
with agate. 

AG^ATHIS, R. The same as Dammaiu. 
A genus of plants. [See Damuaba and 
Pammabin.] 

AGATHO'TES, r. [Gr. mym9»wnt, excel- 
lence.] A section of Ophelia, a genus 
of plants found in India, nat. order 
Gentianacee. The A. cAiroyfa belongs 
to it, and is celebrated as a tonic, and 
anthelmintic, which latter drcnmstance 
has procured for it tlie name of worm 
seed plant. 

AG'ATIZE, V. t. To change into agate. 

AGA'VE, R. [add.] [named after the 
nymph Agave.1 A genus of plants, nat. 
order Amyrillidacee. This genus com- 
prehends those plante called by garden- 
ers American aloes. There are many 
species, but the most important is the 
A. Americana. It yields, from incisiona 
in the stem, a liquor, which by fer- 
mentation yields a beverage resembling 
cider, called by the Mexicans pulque. 
The fibres of the leaves are formed into 
thread and ropes, and an extract of the 
leaves is used as a substitute for soap; 
the flower-stem, when withered, ia 
cut up into slices, and forms excellent 
razor-strops. 

AdE, R. [add.] In law, a person is said 
to be o/ age, when he has arrived al 
those periods of his life, at which he ia 
supposed to have acquired sufficient 
disovtion to enable him to do certain 
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actA &ntl enter jo to eertaiJi contracts. 
By tbe common law of England^ a man 
at the Rg^ of tTveWe years may uiUe the 
oath of allegiance j at the o^c of four- 
teen, a person of either sex may choose 
a giiardian. A female at the age of 
twelve years, and a male at the age of 
fourteen, may make a Talid will of per- 
sonal estate, but no person under the 
age of twenty-one years can make a 
will of lands. A person of either sex, 
at the age of scYenteen, may be an exe- 
cutor or executrix. A woman may, by 
law, consent to marriage at twelye, and 
a man at fourteen ; but parties under 
the age of twenty-one cannot actually 
marry without the consent of guardians. 
A man cannot be ordained a priest till 
twenty-four, nor a bishop till thirty 
years of age. A person of either sex, 
who has attained the age of fourteen 
years, is liable to prosecution and pun- 
ishment for crimes, but a child above 
seven years of age, and under fourteen, 
may be tried and punished for a crime, 
provided it clearly appears that he is 
conscious of the nature and wickedness 
of the crime. — In Shah,, the term tige 
is used for seniority. 

A6fiE. See Ajee, in this Supplement. 

AGENE'SIA, ft. [Or. a priv., and ytft^n, 
generation/) Impotence. Also, any 
anomaly of organization, consisting in 
absence or imperfect development of 
the parts. 

A66ER0SE'', a. In heaps, or formed 
in heaps. 

AGGRANT)IZEMENT, or AG'- 
. GRANDIZEMENT. 

AGGEAPTES, n. plur. Hooks and 
eyes used in armour or in ordinary cos- 
tume. 

AGGREGA'TA, n. The name given by 
Cuvier to his second family of naked 
Acephalans, which consists of animals 
more or less analogous to the Ascidite, 
but which are united in a common 
mass, except at their birth, when they 
live and swim about separately. 

AG'GREGATE, n. [add.] In physics, a 
mass formed by the union of homo- 
geneous particles ; in distinction fh>m a 
eompound, formed by the union of he- 
terogeneous particles. 

AGGRESS^ V. t To attack. [Rarely 
used.l 

AGGRES'SIVENESS, n. The quality 
of being aggressive. 

AGHXST',t ». i. To terrify. [Spenser,] 

A6IL^0€HUM, n. Aloes-wood. 

AdlST", instead of AdIST. 

AdIST^A<>E, n. Same as Aoistment. 

AdlST^R, n. Same as Aoistob. 

AGXET-HEADED, a. Pointed with 
a tag at the head. 

AG'NUS, n. rL.1 A lamb— In the Rom- 
ish church, the image of a lamb, repre- 
senting our Saviour. 

AGOMPHI'ASIS, n. [Gr. « priv., and 
y*f*fH, a nail.] Looseness ot the teeth. 

AGO'NIC LINES, n. [Gr. • priv., and 
9«M«, an angle.] The name given by 
Prof. August to two lines on the earth's 
surface, on which the magnetio needle 
points to the true north, or where the 
magnetic meridian coincides with the 
geographical. One of these lines, caUed 
the American agone, is in the western 
hemisphere, and the other, or Asiatic, 
is in the eastern hemisphere. Although 
they extend from south to north, they 
do not coincide with the meridians, but 
Intersect them under different angles. 

AGONIS'TER,t n. A prize-fighter. 

AGONIS'TICS, n. The art or theory of 
prize-fighting. 



AGOD'TYp n. Same m Agouti. The 
agoutis belong to the gcnufi Dosyprocta 
(iB^w. hairy, and srfwnf, bQttoek5)i and 
ore separated from the Caries properly 
so called. 

AG'RAPHIS, n. [Gr. • neg., and u*^ 
to write.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the Liiiacee, and nearly allied to the 
squiUs and hyacinths. A. nutans is the 
common wood-hyacinth. 

AGRA'RIAN, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
agrarianism. 

AGRA'RIAN, n. One in favour of an 
equal division of property among the 
inhabitants of a country. 

AGRA'RIANIZE, v. t To distribute 
among the people. 

AGRASTE',t pret. from Aggraee. Did 
so much aggrace; showed so much 
grace and favour. [Spenser,'] 

AGRfi^,t V. t. To please; to reconcile. 
[Chaucer.] 

AGR£E',f) adv. In good part; kindly; 

AGR£',f } in tk friendly manner. 
[Chaucer,] 

AGREE', V. i, [add.] To tally ; to match. 

AGREFE' t adv, (agref .) In grief. 
[Chaucer.] 

AGREGE^t ) V. t. (agrea'.) To ag- 

AGRED6E',t) gravate. [Chaucer.] 

AGREVE' t V. t. (agreve'.) To grieve. 
[Chaueer.i 

AGRICOLIST, n. An agriculturist. 

AGRICUL'TURALIST, n. An agri- 
culturist. 

AGRICUL'TURAL SOCIETIES, n. 
Societies for promoting agricultural im- 
provements ; such as the improvement 
of land, the improvement of imple- | 
ments, of the breeds of cattle, &c. 

AGRIMO'NIA, n. [a corruption of Ar- | 
gemone.] A genus of plants. [See 
AoBiMOirr.l 

AGRFOPES, ) n. A genus of acan- 

AGRFOPUS,) thopterygious fishes, 
partiddarly distinguished from most 
other genera of fishes by having only 
nine rays in the pectoral fins. The A. 
torvus, or sea-horse, is upwards of two 
feet in length, and is common on the 
shores of the Gape of Good Hope. 

AGROT^ED.f pp. Cloyed; surfeited; 
saturated. [CJuaicer.] 

AGRYPNOeO'MA, it. [Gr. myfuTPtm, 
sleeplessness, and ««^Mft, drowsiness.! | 
A lethargic state, without actual 
sleep. 

AGTJA-TOAD, n. The B^fo agua of 
naturalists ; a gigantic species of toad 
found in intertropical America and 
Jamaica. It makes a loud noise, and 
grows to upwards of a foot long. 

A'GUE DROP, n. A solution of the 
arsenite of potassa, or the liquor ar- 
senialis of the Pharmacopceia. 

AGUIL'ER,t n. [Fr. aiguille, a needle.] 
A needle-case. [Chaucer.] 

AGUILLANEUF, for AGUILLA- 
NEUF. 

AGUIST),! PP' Dressed. [Spenser,] 

ANGUISH, a. Productive of agues. 

AGUlZa),t pp. Adorned. [Spenser,] 

AGUlZE',t w. #. iSieeAouiSE. [Spenser.] 

AHEAD', adv. [add.] Forward; in 
advance ; as, to go ahead, a phrase very 
common in the U. States. 

AHINT', prep, or adv. Behind. [Scotch.] 

AHO'VAI, or AHOU'AI. 

A-HULL', for A-HULL. 

A-HUN'GRY, a. Hungry. 

AI, II. The three-toed sloth, Bradypus 
tridactylus, Linn., a species in which 
sluggishness, and all the details of the 
organization which produce it, are car- 
ried to the highest degree. It is as 
large as a cat, and is entirely adapted 
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for living in tt^^ It b the only main- 
miferom animal knowu which YkHA uiDft 




ThrM-toed 8:oUi, Bradgpui trlOaefghu. 

cervical vertebrse. It is fouid in the 

tropical parts of South America. 
A'lA, or AIA'IA. 
AIB'LINS, adv. Perhaps. [See Ablixs.] 

[Scotch.]_ *■ -• 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, n. (ad'e-kawng'.) 

[Fr.] plur. Aides-de-camp, See Aid- 

DE-OAMP. 

AID'ER,!!. [add.] Inlaw, an advocate; 
an abettor ; an accessory. 

AlD-MA'JOR,t n. The former title of 
the adjutant of a regiment. 

AIDS, n, plur. A general name for the 
extraordinary grants which are made 
by the House of Commons to the crown 
for various purposes. In this sense, 
aids, subsidies, and the modem term 
supplies, are the same thing.— In the 
manege, cherishings used to avoid the 
necessary corrections. The inner aids, 
are the inner heel, leg, reiji, dec. ; the 
outer aids, the outer heel, leg, rein, &c. 

AIG'LETS, properlyAi(7tt»//rf*«, n. [Fr.] 
The tags or metal sheathings of the 
ribbons so constantly used to fasten or 
tie the different portions of dress worn 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. [See cut in Diet., Points.] 

AIGRE, n. m'gur.) The flowing of the 
sea. [See Eaobe.] 

AFGRE, a. Sharp; sour. [Shah.] 

AIGUA'DO, n. [Sp.; Fr. alguadeA A 
watering-place for sea-going vessels. 

AIGUILETFES, n. &« Aiglets above. 

AIL, V. i. To feel pain ; to be in pain or 
trouble. [Rar. usA 

AILLETT^S, n. [Fr. little wings.] A 
term applied to the small square shields 




of arms which were worn upon the 
shoulders of knights during a part of 
the middle ages. They were the proto- 
types of the modern epaulets. 

AILU'^US, II. A genus of carnivorous 
quadrupeds, belonging to the famUy 
Ursids. The only species known is 
the A. refulgens, found in the north of 
India. It is of the size of a large cat, 
and is of a beautiful reddish-brown 
colour. 

AIM, V. t. [add.] To guess or conjec- 
ture. [Shah.] 

AIMED, pp. [add.] Atm^^f at, guessed 
at. [Shah.] 

AIN, a. Own. [Scotch.] 

AINEsi '^"- ^"**- [-SrcoteA.] 



AXACRIOUSLY 



ALBUMINOSE 
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AIN'SELLS, n. OwnseWes. [Scotch.] 
AIR, n. [add.] An aeriform body ; a gas. 

In ShM., appearance ; as, the quality 

and air of our attempt. 

eS, I ^^' ^^^y- t'S^'^^^l 

AlR-CHAM'BERS, n. In bot^ the same 
as Aib-Cells,— wAicA tee, 

AIR-€UR'R£NT, n. A stream or cur- 
rent of air. 

AlR-€USH'ION, n, A hag of air-tight 
cloth, into which air is blown till it 
expands to the necessary degree of ful- 
ness. It may be used as a cushion, or 
seat. 

AlR-£N'GINE,fi. An engine worked by 
heated air instead of steam. The form 
of air-engine contriyed by Capt. Erricc- 
son, is named the caloric-engine, for 
no Tory good reason. 

AIR'ER, n. One who airs, or exposes to 
the air. 

AIR-HOLE, fi. In founding, a fault in a 
casting, caused by a bubble of air pass- 
ing fi:i»m a core outwards, and which 
is retained in the metal ; called also a 
hhnC'kole. 

AIR'ILY, adv. In an airy manner; 
gaily. 

AIRN, ft. Iron. [Scotch.] 

AIR-PUMP {of a Heam-engine), n. The 
pump by wluch the condensing water 
and condensed steam is drawn off from 
the condenser. It is an appendage of 
eTcry condensing engine; but is not, 
of course, requisite in high-pressure, or 
non-condensing engines. [See cut in 
Diet. Steam-Enqin£.] 

AIRT, V. t. To direct. [Scotch.] 

AIR-TRAP, n. [add.] Also a recess at a 
knee of a water-main, for receiring 
and retaining air that may be liberated 
from the water. It is provided with a 
▼aire for taking off the air from time 
to time, as it accumulates. 

AIRTS, H, Points of the compass. 
[Scotch.] 

AIT, n. A small island in a river or lake. 

Al'TAS, fi. plur. In Turhey, a kind of 
myrmidons, or military adventurers, of 
all nations, forming the irregular body- 
guard of a pasha, or provincial governor. 
In Europe, such are usually called Al- 
banians. 

AIT'-MEAL, ft. Oatmeal. [Scotch.] 

AITS, »i. Oats. [Scotch.] 

|^|^^»| n. A workhorse. [Scotch.] 

A JfiE'', adv. Awry ; off the right line ; 
obliquely; wrong. [Scotch.] 

A'JUGA, n. [Gr. m^ivynf, unmarried.] 
Bugle, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Labiate. Four of the species are Bri- 
tish, inhabiting pastures chiefly; they 
are hardy perennials. 

AJUST',t V. t. To adjust; to apply. 
[Chaucer.] 

AKAN'TIt;ONE. See Acanticone. 

AK'BEER, n. In the East Indies, a kind 
of red powder thrown on the clothes 
and person at Hindoo festivals. 

AKE'NIUM. See Aohenium. 

AKIM'BO, a. Arched ; crooked. The 
arms are akimbo, when the hands are 
on the hips, and the elbows arched 
outwards. [See Rimbo.] 

AXA, n. plur. Ala, [L.] A wing. [See 
Alji.] 

ALABAS'TER, n. [add.] Among anti- 
quaries and artists, the name alabaster 
is given to varieties both of carbonate 
of lime and gypsum ; the alabaster ves- 
sels of the ancients having been formed 
of both those substances. 

ALACRIOUS,! a. Cheerful; lively. 

ALAC'RIOUSLY,! adv. Cheerfully. 



A-LA-FRANCAISE',a. [Fr.] After the 
French fashion. 

ALAAIE'DA, n. [Sp.] A pnbUo walk 
planted with trees. 

A-LA-MORT', a. [Fr.] Depressed; 
melancholy. 

AL'ANDS,t \ n. [Sp. alano.] A kind of 

AL AUN'S,t ) bull-dog, chiefly nswi for 
hunting the boar. [Chaucer.] 

ALANE^ adv. Alone. [iScofcA.] 

ALANG'-ALANG' n. A plant common 
in the islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. 

ALANGIA'CE^, or ALANGI£'iE,n. 
A small nat. order of polypetalons peri- 
gynous dicotyledonous plants, allied, in 
the opinion of some, to the Myrtaceas, 
of others, to the Comaceae. They are 
almost entirely natives of India. They 
yield an edibl^ but not very palatable 
fruit. They afford good wood. 

A-L*ANGLAISE^[Fr.] After the Eng- 
lish fashion, or manner. 

AL'AI^TINE, n. An amylaceous sub- 
stance extracted from the root of the 
Angelica archangelica, an umbellifer- 
ous plant. 

AX AR, a. [L. ala, a wing.] Pertaining 
to, or having winss. 

ALARM, n. [add.] A mechanical con- 
trivance for awaiceoing persons frt)m 
sleep, or rousing their attention. 

ALARM'-CLOCK, ii. A clock which 
can be so set as to ring loudly at a 
particular hour, to wake from sleep, 
or excite attention. 

ALARM'-GAUGE [cf a steam-engine), 
N. An automic contrivance by which no- 
tice is given when the pressure of steam 
becomes too high, or the water is too 
low in the boiler. 

ALARMS-GUN, n. A gun fired as a sig- 
nal of alarm. 

ALARM'- WATCH, n. [add.] A watch 
that can be so set as to strike fre- 
quently at a particular hour, to awaken 
attention. 

ALAS^'MODON, ft. A genus of bivalve 
moUusca, which contains the large fresh- 
water mussel of our streams (A. mear- 
garitiferum), in which pearls are fre- 
quently met with. 

A'LATED, A'LATE, instead of 
ALATED, ALATE. 

A LAT^ERE. [L.] From the side. Le- 
gate a latere. [See under Legate.] 

ALAU^ A, n. The lark, a genus of pas- 
serine birds, of many species, found in 
all parts of the globe, and distinguished 
everywhere for their vigilance and their 
singing. [See Labk.] 
; ALAU'DINJE, n. The lark family. 

ALB, or ALBE, n. 

AL'BA, jt. [L.J A surplice, or white 
sacerdotal vest ; an alb. 

AL'BACORE, n. A large species of fish, 
of the same family as the mackerel, 
which is common in the Mediterranean, 
, and is occasionally taken on our south- 
em coast. It is the Lichia glauca of 
I naturalists. 
I ALB AS'TRUS, w. In fro/., a flower-bud. 

ALBEM adv. Although ; albeit. 

ALB£E',t adv. Albeit. [Spenser.] 

ALBINISM, or ALBINISM. 

ALBFNOISM, n. The sUteof an albino. 

ALBUOIN'EA, n. [L.] The partial coat 
of the eye, formed by the expansion of 
the tendons of its straight muscles, at 
their insertion into the sclerotica, 
around the cornea. It forms the white 
of the eye. 

ALBU'MEAN, a. Relating to an album. 
[Not authorized.] 

ALBU'MINOSE,a. Same as Albumin- 
ous. 
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ALBURN, a. Auburn. 

ALBURN'OUS, a. Relating to albur- 
num. 

AL'CA, n. In omith., the generic name 
of the auh. [See Auk.] 

ALXADiE, n. A fanmy of oceanic 
birds, indnding the auks, puffins, and 
guillemots. 

AL€ ALa>E, n. [Sp.] In Spain, a magis- 
trate or judge. 

ALCARSRAZAS, n. [Sp.] A species of 
porous pottery made in Spain, for the 



purpose of cooling water. 

AL CARSINE, or AL'CARGENE. 
See Alrabsiiie. 

ALCA'TO, n. [Ar.l A protection for 
the throat, used by the Crusader^ 
probably of the nature of a gorget of 
mail. 

ALCEDON^, > «. A family of in- 

ALCEDIN^ID^.) sessorial birds, in- 
eluding the kingfishers. 

ALCHEM'IC See Alchtmic. 

ALCHEMILXA, n. [From the Arabic 
alkhneluah, alchemy.] Lady*s mantle, 
a genus of plants. [See Ladt*8 
BIantlb.] 

AL'^C O, n. The name of the variety of dog 
kept by the aborigines of the West 
Indies. It was small, and much pet- 
ted. The minute woolly dog occasian- 
ally brought to this country, and cuUc^l 
the Mexican mopsy, is a variety of it. 

AL'COATES, n. The name gi^en to 
crystalline compounds formed by al- 
cohol with several of the salts ^hkb 
it dissolves. 

AL'€OHOL, II. [add.] The strongest 
alcohol that can be produced is termed 
absolute alcohol, to denote its entire 
freedom from water. — Alcohol of sul- 
phur, a name given to the bisulphnret 
of carbon. 

ALCOHOLOMETER,) n. [Alcohol, 

ALCOHOM'ETER, > andGr.Mitc», 
measure.1 An instrument for deter^ 
mining tne strength of spirits, witii a 
scale graduated so as to indicate the 
percentage of pure alcohol, either by 
weight or volume. 

ALCOHOLMET^RICAL,) a. Relat- 

ALCOHOMET^RICAL, > ingtothe 
alcoholmeter ; as, cdcoholmetricaltAbXi^ 

ALCOOM'ETER, n. [Fr. alcoometre.] 
An instrument contrived by Gay>Luj«aac, 
for determining the strength of afiirit, 
by indicating the peroentage of pmv 
alcohol by volume. 

ALCOOMET'RICAL, a. Relating to 
the alcoometer. 

ALCORAN'IC, a. Relating to th* Al- 
coran, or Mahometanism. 

AL'COVE, or ALCOVE', i^ [add] A 
recess in a grove. 

ALCYO'NE^, n. A group of numne 
productions, somewhat similar to the 
sponges, but more distinctly exhibtCmi; 
an animated nature. They vary much 
in form, being either lobed, branched, 
rounde<^ or existing in a shapeless wasa, 
or crust. They are found in all s^ai, 
and at various depths. 

^L'DER. The ancient genitive plural 
of the Saxon eal, all. It was formerly 
prefixed to adjectives in the superlativ^e \ 
as, alder-first, first of all; alder -hettf 
best of all ; alder-Uefest, or alder-tiePesit 
dearest of all. 

ALDERAM'IN, n. A star of the third 
magnitude in the northern constella- 
tion Cepheus. 

AL'DER BUCKTHORN, n. A Bri- 
tish plant of the genus Rhamnua, the 
R. frangula. It is a shrub thrw or 
four feet high, and grows in woods and 
thickets. [See Rhamnus.] 
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ALKALIFIABLE 
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ALD'ERMANCY, n. The office of an 
alderman. 

ALDERMANaC, a. Relating to, or 
becoming an alderman. 

ALDERMANaTY,t n. The society of 
aldermen. 

ALD'ERMANRY, n. The office or qua- 
lity of an alderman. 

AL'DINE EDITIONS, n. A term ap- 
plied to those editions, chiefly of the 
classics, which proceeded fh>m the 
press of Aldus Manntius, of Venice, for 
the most part in the sixteenth century. 
The term has been recently applied to 
certain elegant editions of English 



ALa>RIAN,t n. A star in the neck of 
the Lion. \Chaucer.] 

ALfiAR% aav. In a leaking state. 

ALECTO, n. [Aiedo, the f ury.l A genus 
of the star-fish family, in Which the 
rays are diyided into two or three 
branches, and famished with articu- 
lated threads. The name has also 
been giren to a genus of xoophytes 
found in a fossil state. 

ALEC'TOR,!!. [Gr. •Amt^c, acock.1 A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, peculiar 
to the New World. They somewhat re- 
semble turkeys, and hare a broad tail of 
fourteen stifif quills. There are seyeral 
species of these birds, which are com- 
monly called curassows. They feed 
on finiit and buds, and are easUy do- 
mesticated. 

ALE'GAR, n. [add.] Vinegar made of 
ale. 

ALE6E',t V. t. (aleg'.) [Fr. alleger.] To 
allcTiate ; to soothe. [Chaucer.] 

ALE<>'EAUNC£,t n. AlleViation. 



ALE66'EAUNCE,t n. Alleviation. 
[Spemer.] 

AL'EIS,t «• (Tr. alise.] Aloes; the 
lote-tree. [Oumcer.] 

ALEMAN'NI€, a. Belonging to the 
Alemanni, an ancient«people of Ger- 
many. 

ALEMAN^NI€,n. The language of the 
Alenumni, or ancient people of Ger- 
many. 

ALE' - ME ASURE, n. An old liquid 
measure for ale, in which the gallon 
contained 282 cubic inches. 

ALETTE', n. [Ital. alettaA The face of 
the pier of an arch, extending from the 
arris of the reveal ; but more particu- 
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larly, that portion betwixt the arris of 
the reveal and the pillar or pilaster 
which is used to decorate the arch. 

ALE W',f R. Halloo ; howling ; lamen- 
tation. [Spenser.] 

AL'EXANDERS, n. The English name 



of a genus of plants, Smj/rmum,-~whieh 

tee. 
ALEXXNa)RINE,a. Including twelve 

syllables ; as a verse or line. 
ALEXIPHXRM'IC, instead of AL- 

EXIPHARM'AC. 
ALEXIPHXRMa€AL, a. Same as 

Alexiphabmio. 
ALEXITER'I€AL,a. Sameas Albxi- 

TBBIO. 

AL^GA, ft. [L.] Sea-weed. 

AL'GAL, n. and a. One of the lower 
class of plants, or alg» ; of or belonging 
to the algsB ; having the nature of iJgse. 
[LifuUey.] 

AL'GA-ROBA, n. [Ar.] The Arabic 
name of a tree bearing pods, containing 
a nutritious powder, supposed by some 
to have been the locusts on which St. 
John fed in the wilderness. 

AL'GAZEL, R. A species of antelope in- 
digenous to N. Africa (A. gcueUa). It 
is frequently represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

ALGEBRAIC, ) a. [add.] Alge- 

ALdEBRAr€AL,( braic signs, cer- 
tain signs or characters used in alge- 
braical and mathematical operations, 
to denote the relation of numbers, 
magnitudes, and quantities; as, (=) 
equaUty, (+) ploa, (— ) minus, (X) 
multiplication, &c. [See Sign.] 

AL'6EBRAIST, or ALGEBRAIST. 

ALGOSE,t a. Extremely cold. 

ALGUAZIL', n. In Spain, an inferior 
officer of justice ; a constable. 

ALHA'GI, n. The Arabian name of a 
species of camel's -thorn, and now 
adopted as a genus in botany. It be- 
longs to the Leguminoss, and contains 
several species. The A. camelorum is 
the true camel-thorn. A. maurorum, 
or an unknown allied species in Persia 
and Bokhara, yields manna by merely 
shaking the branches, and some writers 
are of opinion that it was with this 
manna that the children of Israel were 
fed in the wilderness; but the varieties 
now found in Arabia and Egypt pro- 
duce no manna. 

AL'IBLE, a. Nutritive, or that may be 
nourished. 

AL'IDADE, n. [Ar.] The index, or 
ruler, that moves about the centre of 
an astrolabe, or quadrant; the index 
of a graduated instrument. 

ALLIEN, R. [add.] By the Act 7 and 8 
Vict., c. 66, various privileges are con- 
ferred upon aliens, of which, as the law 
formerly stood, they were deprived. 
An alien can now be naturalized with- 
out an act of Parliament. 

A'LIEN,t V. t. To alienate. 

ALLIEN OR, R. One who transfers pro- 
perty to another. 

ALIGN', V. i. To form in line; as troops. 

ALI'MA, R. A genus of stomapodous 
Crustacea, the species of which are 
transparent. 

ALIMENT'IVENESS, r. Among 
phrenologists, the name given to the 
organ that communicates the pleasure 
which arises from eating and drinking, 
and which prompts us to take nourish- 
ment. 

ALIS'MA, R. Water-plantain, a genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order 
AlismacesB. [See Water-Plantain.] ' 

AL'ITDRE,t R. [L. alitura.] Nourish- 
ment. 

ALIZ'ARINE, R. [From alixari, the 
commercial name of madder in the 
Levant.] A peculiar colouring principle 
obtained from madder. 

ALKALIFIABLE, or ALKAL'IFI- 
ABLE. 
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AL'KALIFIED, or ALKAL'IFIED. 

AL'KALIF?, or ALKAL'IF?. 

AL'KALIZATE, or ALKAL'I- 
ZATE.a. 

AL'KALlZATE,or ALKAL'IZATE.f 
V. t. To make bodies alkaline. [See 
AlkalizeJ^ 

AL'KALOn), a. Relating to, or con- 
taining alkali. 

ALKAN'A, R. See Alkbnna, and Hen- 
na Plant. 

AL'KER, R. A star of the third magni- 
tude in the constellation Crater. 

ALL, a, [add.] The utmost degree of; 
as, in a//probability ; in eUl appearance. 

ALL- ALONG', adv. Throughout ; in the 
whole. 

ALL -AMORT', a. [Fr. a-la-mort.] 
Dispirited. [Shak.] 

ALLANTOIC, a. Pertaining to, or 
contained in the allantois. 

ALLANTO'IN, r. A crystalline sub- 
stance found in the allantoic fluid of 
the cow. 

AL'LA PRI'MA, r. [ItaL] A method 
of painting, in which the pigments are 
applied all at once to the canvas, with- 
out impasting or retouching. 

ALLAY',t V' >• To abate; to subside; 
to grow calm. 

ALL-BE',t conj. Although. [Spenser.] 

ALL-CON'QUERING, a. That sub- 
dues everything. 

ALL-CONSCM'ING, a. That con- 
sumes everything. 

ALL-CREAT'ING, a. Creating all 
things. 

ALL-DESIGNING, a. Designing all 
things. 

ALL-DEVOUR'ING, a. That eats or 
swallows up everything. 

ALL-DIRECT'ING, a. Directing all 
things. 

ALL-DIVINE, a. Supremely excellent. 

AL'LECRET, n. [Ger. all strength.] 
Light armour, used both by cavalry ana 
infantry in the sixteenth century, and 




AIlcarM Ann«ar, a.d. l««0. 

more especially by the Swiss. It con- 
sisted of a breastplate and gussets, 
often reaching to the middle of the 
thigh, and sometimes below the knees. 

ALLECT',t V. t. [L. allecto, allicio.] 
To entice. 

ALLEGA'TION, r. [add.] EcclesiasH- 
cal allegation, the term applied to the 
first plea in testamentary causes. In 
ecclesiastical proceedings of a criminal 
nature, the first plea is termed articles ; 
and in plenary, or ordinary causes, the 
first plea is called Uie libel. The term 
aUegaiion is also applied to every sub- 
sequent plea in all causes. — Responsive 
aUegaiion, the first plea given in by a 
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defendant, the plaJAtilTa answ^ to 
whieti ia eA^led a counter -aiUgation. — 
Ercepti^^ aiffffatinnt all exception 
matle by eLtlicr party in the caj«, to 
the credit of any witness upon tualter 
cctntnined in his deposition. 

ALLEGE^t V, t. {ales''} To allevbte ; 
to Imhten. [Spmser.] 

ALLEGGE^t ^'o ease; to aUetiate. 

ALLEgO EAUNCat n, AJlcTiation ; 
case J f!omfort. [Spenser,] 

ALLE'CIANCE, a. [add.] Properly, 
the \&TS*ful obedience T^hich a flubjtjct 
is bound to rendpr to hia soTcreign, 
The bond of o^le^ance ia mutual and 
rectproca] ; hy it, the «uLJi!ct is bound 
to obey* mid the sorereipn to protect 
Acoordins to the law of England, ihe 
alkgiinee of o ^ul^cct ia pernnndnt 
and unfTerpiii. 

ALLE(;lANT,tff. Loyal. 

ALLEG(>R'It:AL, a, [add.] AltfOoH^ 
£al picfurt'-Sj pictnrca reprcscntini; alJe- 
gorical suVijc'cts. They Jire of two lundij 
those in which tho artist unite:^ ullc- 
gorieal with refll persons, and thoae in 
which hereprcscntaallceoncal persons 
only, Thij! latter \s alleji^orical painting 
in the tme sense of the term. 

AL'LEGORIZER, n. One who alle- 
gorlzea, or ttlma thinga into allej^oTy. 

ALLE'CROh rt, A piece of muuie per* 
formed in iil1e[rro. 

ALLEMANDE', n. A slow air in eom- 
mon time ■ or ;n^re^ solemn musiC;, with 
a alow movement. Also, ik niodcratelj 
quick dance, written in two crotchet 
time. Abo, a fip^ure in dauclnif* 

ALL-FOItGlV'lNG, a. Forgiving nJL 

AIX-FOUa. SteYovjL. 

ALL- FOURS, n. [add.] The phra«N 

on alt-fourg, has heen sometimca rued 

to signify even or evenly; consliteator 

consistently; p^^lel^ square, 

ya limile ran gu up itll^fi^ttrM- 

IhiM umiuple ia an alt-fQ«ri mfth the other. 

ALL-HALIOWMAS, n. All-hallow 
tide, 

ALL nAL LnWN,t fl. Rclatiiig to tho 
time about All -sain ta* day. 

^LL-HO'LY, a. Perfectly holy. 

ALLr ANCE, It. [add.] Uoltf allimct. 
[ScE ander Holt,] 

ALLIG A'TOH TORTOISE, n, A apo- 
ciea of the Emydff or marsh -tortoisra, 
with long tail and limbs, which cannot 
be entirely drawn within itj bucklera. 
Tho alligator tortoise ( Chdudra terpen* 
Una) ia a native of the lakea^ riTcrs, and 
moras9e« of Carolina, where it is very 
deatruetire to fish mid water-fowL 

ALLIGN'MENT, n. See AuG^fUCNT, 
Alli^kue^nt. 

AL'LlS, n. A apecies of fish belonging to 
tho herring family, also eiilled the shad 
{Aiosa comMuni*}. 

ALLIT'ERATiVENESS,n. Quality of 
beinjf allit^?rivt^ve. 

AIXIT'ERATUR, n. One who taes 
allitemtioTi. 

ALL- KNOWING, a. Omniflcientj all- 
wise. 

ALL LOVESh a former mode of ad- 
juration, meaning, for tht hit ofattf M 
of heaven, earth, &c. ? a*, apeak of ati 
hvei! 

AL'LOCATE, tJ. t To plaoe; to set 
Apart ; to distribute; to assign to each 
hia shore. 

AL'L0€ATED, pp. SH apart; dla- 
tributed; a^i^iiedn 

ALLOCATUR, n. [L.] In law, a eer- 
tifieate of allowance of cosl of taxation 
by the proper ofiScer. 



.iLLO'DIALLY, 

mannerK 



adv. In m allodbil 



ALLUXtiE, o, f. (allnnj'O To make a 
paaa or thrust with a rapier. 

ALLOKi^E^ n, (allaiy'O [add.] A paper 
annexed to a hill of exchanger when 
there are so many »ueces$ive endorse- 
ments to be made that the original 
paper would Jiot contain them. 

ALLOPATHIC, or ALLOPATHIC, 
a, Pertajninjtf to allopathy. 

ALLOPATH'lCALLY,4/ifr. InatndJi- 
ner confonnAhle >vith allopathy. 

ALLOPHYL'IAN, n. [Gr. mXXu, and 
fvX«, a tribe, A. rjiee. ] " The AUophulian 
nitiona^** in arcka'oi.^ is tho term em- 
ployed by Dr. Uiehard in designating 
the primttife races supposed to have 
inhibited Britain and the continent of \ 
Europe, previous to the earliest historic 
indtcjLtions of the A^ion oationa p3a»- ; 
ing into Europe. 

ALLOTMENT, n. M<1 1 Th* act of | 
aUoiting, or distributing by lot.— Xf/of- 
menJ xi/sttm, the practice of dividisrig 
land into small portiuns for cultivation 
by agrrcultural labourers, and other 
cottager*, at their leisure, and after they 
have performed tbdr ordinary day'a 
work. Since ISSO, the adoption of this 
ay stem has become common in all tho 
aCTicultural eountiea iu England; but 
they are nowhere unirersaL The quan- 
tity of land allotted to each individual 
or family, Tarica from the eighth part 
of an acre to fowr or five iwre*. 

AL'LOTROPl€ STATE, n. [Gt. *3iA#f. 
onoth cr, an d r(^*c ^ con dition ^ A term 
apphed to the diiisimiL-ir condition ob- 
eerred in certain elements, of whieb the 
varioua fomia of carbon, as diamond, 
graphite, kc, afford a well-known ex- 
ample. 

ALL OTER, adv. In famiHar tan.j 
thoroughly \ entirely ; aa, the book en- 
tit ledDombeufundSim is D i ckena aUovef. 

ALL 0'VERlSH,(i. In UwUm., neither 
sick nor welL 

ALL0W>,*. [add.] To approve. [ShtiK] 
InAmericOj to acknowledge; to tliink. 
Used in a very loose manner, like the 
word pwf.^j. 

ALL-PO\V'Eim;L,fl. Ahnightyi om- 
nipotent. 

ALLS, n. plur. All oue*A goods tar pro- 
perty. [Vulgnr,] 

ALL-SEARCH'INO, n. That searches 
all things. 

ALT/- SORTS, n. A term used in gin- 
palaces to denote a beverage composed 
of left dropa of liqnor of various de- 
scription! mixed together. 

ALL SORTS OF. In the Joirfftem 
$iaft4 0f America^ a low term for ex- 
pert, acute, excellent, capital ', tbna, all 
sifrit ^f a frlhvf, means an excellent, 
or smart fellow. 

ALL TO SMASH. An expression used 
in low and famiUar language, and sig- 
nifying, fU] to pieces. 

ALL-THl UMPHI>G,fl. Everywiiere 
triumphant. 

ALLU^MINATE,t e. t To colour; to 
embellish. 

ALLCRE',f n. Something »t up to ea* 
tice; a lure. 

ALLO'SION, n. [add.] In rArf,,a refer- 
enee to some «triking iucideut in his- 
tory, or passage in some writer, which 
serves to illu?^trftte, and at the aame 
time pleaMS by BLinilitude or reseni- 
bluncc. 

ALLU'VION,». [add.] \Ti phjft. afog., 
a tract of alluvial formation; pftrticu- 
larly applied to the bottom-lands and 
deltas of rivets. 
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ALLY', tJ. L To lie elosely united. 

AL^LYLE, n. A new radical, diacovered 
In the e^5enti[|] oil of gurbe (Allium 
tatii'^m), which is a aulphuret of ally le. 

AL'MA, n. See Aluh. 

ALMANAC, It. A star of the second 
magnitude in the northcro constella* 
tion Andromeda, 

AL'MAt. Set Alme. 

ALMA N DIN, or AL MANDIXE. 

ALMAN'llUES,t n. Almond-trees. 
[Chaucer.] 

ALMAYNE' RIVETS, n. [Fr. aUe- 
vtiiyneM that ia, German.] tn one. 
armour, sliding rivets^ or rather, rivet* 
fitting into elot-holea, by which various 
of the overlapping plates were fastened 
together, for the purpose of permitting 
the armour to yield to the motion of 
the body. 

AL'MERY, It. See AiSHHT. 

AI/MOND^OIL, n, A bland, fixed oil, 
obtained from almonds by pressure. 

AL'MOND-SHIPED, a. Shaped lUto 
an almond. 

ALMONER, n. [add,] The office of 
]or*i high almoner of England l.os 
been long held by tho iirchbishops of 
York. There ia also a sub -almoner, 
and tlie hereditary grand almooer is the 
Marquis of Exeter. The lord almoner 
makes an annual distribution of alma 
in the sovereigt/a name, to a certain 
number of poor pei^ona at White hall, 
on Maundy-Thursday, 

ALM'RY,t n. Same as Almonrt. 

ALMS, n. [odd,] Grmnmariana regard 
the word almt aa of both numbera. 
In respect to Its original foroiK it is sin- 
gular; but, in respect to its meaning, 
either singular or plural. 

ALMSVDRINK,fi. Aetordintf to War- 
bnrlon, a phrase among good fellows, 
to signify that liquor of another*s share 
which his companion drinks to eiuo 
him. 

ALMS'-nOUSE, H. [add.] In Englatui, 
an edificei, or collection of tecementa, 
built by a private person, and endowed 
with a revenoe for the maintenauee of 
a certain number of poor, aged, or dia- 
abled people. 

AL MUCANTAR, AL'MUCANTEB, 
or AL;MA€ANTER. 

AL'MUCE, \ n.[l^.ttlmuHum.\ A furred 

AU^MUCEtl liQod, having long eudi^ 
hanging down the front of the dreu^ 




something like the stole, and which 
was worn by the clergy from the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth f^enturies, for 
warmth, when officiating in the churcli 
during inclement weather. 
AL'NATHit i^ The first star in tb* 



ALSIFACE^ 



ALUMNI 
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hofos of Arica, wheiico thft first mim- 
pion of the moon takes its name. 

AL'NUSj n. [From the Celtic al,^ near, 
aod /an, a river, or mther Heb- -ji'^s, an 
oak.] Tlie alder, a genua of plants, 
nat. order Bctuli^cte. A. ffhtHnotOt 
the common alder, ia a well-known 
tre*, which ^rowa in damp pUve^, or 
by the Bidea of riTers. It supplies ex- 
cellent charcod for the manufacture of 
gUf)pon-dejr ; the bark b voJuahlo for 
tanning, and the youn^ flhoota for dye* 
fng ^ariona colours, when mixed with 
other i Dgredjc n ts. Its stemi, whe n hoi* 
lowed ont, are used for water-pipes^ 
and undcrEToond purpoaea; and tlie 
reinj knots of the wood arc cat into 
Teneora by c^i net-makers. A^ incatm, 
Li tin.' Tiirkj.^y :iM-.Tj w lik'h grnvvs to ,i 
larger tize than the common alder. A, 
eordifolia, the heart-leaved alder, is a 
native of Naples, and is one of the most 
interesting omxunental trees that have 
of late years been introduced into col- 
tivation. There are seyeral American 
species. 

ALOERETIN'I€ ACID, n. An acid 
contained in the artificial bitter of 
aloes, along with aloetic acid. 

AL0ET1€, \a. [odd.] Consisting 

ALOET'ICAL,! chiefiy of aloes; hay- 
ing aloes as a principal ingredient ; as, 
an aloetic preparation. 

ALOFiy, prep. Above; as, aloift the 
flood. [Shak.] 

ALONDE',t adV' (alond'.) On land. 
[Chaucer.'X 

ALONG', adv. [add.] Along, when it 
signifies by the side of, near to, is 
usually classed among prepositions. 

ALOPECU'RUS, n. [Gr. «x«n^, a fox, 
and mtim, a tail.] Foxtail-grass, a genus 
of plants. [See Foxtail- Grass.] 

AL'ORING, -^ n. The parapet wall, or, 

AL'ORYING, more correctly, the 

AL'ORYNG, > gutter, or horixontal 

AL'UR, foot and water path, 

AL^RA, ^ which the parapet 
supported and protected. The word 
was applied with a more extended sig- 
nification to any passage or gangway, 
such as the triforium and clerestory 
galleries of a church, or the covered 
ways at the sides of streets, as may 
still be seen in the "rows** of Ches- 
ter. 

ALO'SA,n. [add.] Alotavulgarit\Bih<b 
common shaci, — which tee. 

ALOS'ED.f j9p. [Sax. Afuoit.] Praised. 
[ChaueerA 

A-LOWE, adv. A fire; in a flame. 
[&o«cA.] 

ALP, n. A local name for the bullfinch. 

ALTA-CA, n. A species of Auchenia, 
indigenous to Peru, and celebrated for 
its soft wool-like hair. [See Paco.] 

AL'P£S,t n. p/vr. Bullfinches. [Chau- 
cerA 

AL'PHA ORCEONE, n. The name 
given by Kane to one of two blue com- 
pounds contained in archil ; the other 
he terms Beta orceine. 

AL^HERATZ, n. A star of the second 
magnitude in the head of Andromeda. 

ALPHON'SINE, a. Relating to Al- 
phonso, king of Leon, or his astrono- 
micaT tables. 

ALTI6ENE, a. Produced, or growing 
in alpine regions. 

^L&ffadv. Also; likewise. [Chentcer.] 

AI#-SEG'NO, n. In mus., a notice to the 
performer that he must recommence. 

ALSINAXR£, ft. The chickweed tribe 
of plants, a nat. order formerly, and 
still by most, included in the Caryo- 



phyllaeeo! of Jus^iet}, It is distin- 
guLjhed from IIleeebrajceiB by nothing' 
bat the want of stipules* 

A LYSINE MEDIA, n. The name giTen 
by LinnsffiiA to common cbickvfeed, or 
the Steltaria media of modern bo- 
tanbts* 

-^L'SO, adv. [add.] When this word 
ROt«fi addition or conjunction, it is 
usually reckoned a conjnnctlon. 

ALSTRtEME^RIA, n. A beautiful 
geaaa of South American plants^ be- 
lon^ngtothenat. order Ajnarjilidace^, 
and much cultivated in our groon- 
hoQses. 

AL'TAN, n. A star of the first magni- 
tude In the northern constellatioa 
Aquila, the Eagle with Antinous. 

-ftL'TAR-S€REEN, s. In arch., the 
i'-irHMun lirlihul the high altar. 

AL'TAR-TOMB, n. In orcA., a raised 
monument resembling a tomb. 

AL'TERATIVE, a. [add.] Having the 
power to restore the healthy functions 
of the body, without sensible evacua- 
tions. 

ALTER1TY, n. State of being another, 

. or different. [Rar. «#.] 

AL'TERN ACY, or ALTERN'ACY. 

ALTERN'ANT, a. In geol, a term ap- 
plied to rocks composed of alternating 
layers. 

ALTERN'ATE, a. [add.l In geom., aU 
temate angles are properly the intenial 
angles made by two lines with a third, 
on opposite sides of it. If the two lines 
are parallel, the alternate angles are 
equal. [iS^ Alternate in Diet.] 

AL'TERNATE, or ALTERN'ATE, 
V. t. The latter accentuation is more 
generally used. 

AL'TERNATE, or ALTERN'ATE, 

ALTERN'ATELY PINNATE, a. In 
bot., a term used where the leaflets of 
a pinnate leaf are placed alternately 
on the common petiole, as in some 
vetches. 

AL'TERNATING, or ALTERN'AT- 
ING, ppr. 

ALTERN'ATIVE,a. [add.! Alternate; 
as, alternative command. [Rowb,] 

ALTHE'A, or ALTHiE'A, n. 

ALTHE'INE, ifastead of ALTHEIN'E. 

ALTIL^OQUENT, a. High-sounding; 
pompous in language. 

ALTINOlA'CRS:, n. A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous unisexual monochlamy- 
deous plants ; the same as Balsamifiuae, 
— which see. 

AL'TITUDE, fi. [add.] AlHtudes, 
haughty airs; excessive pride; as, to 
be in one*s altitudes. 

ALTITDDINA'RIAN, a. Having alti- 
tude ; aspiring. [Not enUhorixed ] 

AL^TO. [add.] In mus., the counter- 
tenor part, or that between the tenor 
and treble. [See Alt.] 

AL'TO CLEF, n. In mus., the counter- 
tenor def. [See Alt.] 

AL'TOUN, n. Oldtown. [Scotch.] 

ALUCFTIDiE, n. A family of small 
lepidopterous insects, nearly allied to 
the Tineidse, and having for its type 
the genus Aludta. The wings are sin- 
gularly divided into narrow, feathered 
rays; the antenns are long, slender, 
and setaceous; and the legs are long 
and slender. 

AL'UMED, a. Mixed with alum. 

ALU'MEN, n. [L.] Alum,— wAicA see. 

ALUMINIF'EROUS, a Containing or 
affording alum. 

ALU'MINITE, instead of ALOJMIN- 
ITE 

ALUM'NI, n. phtr. [L.] See Alumnus. 
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ALUMO-CAIiXlTE, n. A Biliciotii 
mineral. 

AL'UM-OIKTMENT, n. Common tur- 
fientine, lard, and powdered alum. 

AL'UM-EOCK, n. Samo as Alum- 
Btiine. 

AL'UM-SCHIST, n. Some as Aluai* 
Slate, 

AL UM-TVATEIt,n. A solution of alum 
in water; tis,ttd by painters in wator- 
Cfoloure* 

AL'tJKA, n. See ALonma. 

AL'VEATED, a. Formed or vaulted 
like a bee-hive. 

AL'VEOLAK, -^ n. [add.] PertaininR 

ALYK^f^LAll, I to the arteriea nnd 

AL'VEOLAUY. f veinaof the sockets 

ALVE'OLAIiyJ of the teeth.— 4/- 
veoiar protesse^j the Hockets of the 
teeth. — Atrt'i.ihir sfrurl/in-j ;i (i?rin ap- 
plied to minute superficial cavities in 
the mucous membranes of the stomach, 
esophagus, and small intestines. 

AL'VEOLATE, or ALVE'OLATE. 

AL'VEOLITE, or ALVE'OLITE. 

ALVE'OLUS, instead of ALVEO'LUS. 

AL'VINE CONCRETIONS, n. Calculi 
formed in the stomach or intestines. 

AL'VUS, n. [L.] The beUy; the intes- 
tines; also tne mtestinal evacuation. 

ALYS'SUM, n. [Gr. «Xyrr«».] A genus 
of plants, of the nat. order Cruciferie. 
The Koniga maritima of Adamson was 
formerly called A. maritimum, and is 
still known as the sweet alysson; it 
is much cultivated, having white and 
fragrant honey - scented flowers, to 
which the bees are very partial. 

AM AB YR', n. An old British word, sig- 
nifying the price of virginity, and ex- 
pressing a barbarous custom which 
formerly prevailed in England and 
Wales, being a sum of money paid to 
the lord, when a maid was married 
within his lordship. 

AMACRAT'IC, \a. [Gr. Af^m, to- 

AMASTHEN'IC,) gether,and «{«rM, 
power, or r^«r, force.] Terms appli- 
cable to a lens photographically perfect, 
or which unites all the chemical rays 
into one focus. 

AM ADI'N A, n. A genus of small birds, 
of the finch family, with short bulging 
beaks. There are several exotic species, 
which are called amadavats or ama- 
duvats. 

AM'ADINE, fi. A substance produced 
from wheat and potato starch. 

AMAIST', adv. Almost. [Scotch.] 

AMALGAMA'TION, n. [add.] In 
America, the mixing or union of the 
white and black races. Amalgamation 
is a term applied particularly to the 
process of separating gold and silver 
from their ores by means of mercury. 
The mercury readily dissolves these 
metals, as di^minated in the minerals, 
and uniting vrith them, thus separates 
them from the earthy matters. The 
mercury is afterwards driven off firom 
the amalgam by heat. 

AMAND^t V. t. [L. amando.] To send 
one away. 

AMANDA'TION,t n. Sending on a 
message. 

AMARANTHA'CEJE, n. A nat. order 
of monochlamydeous dicotyledonous 
plants, chiefly inhabiting tropical 
countries, where they are often 
troublesome weeds. They are remark- 
able for the usually dry-coloured scales 
of which all their bractese and floral 
envelopes are composed. To this order 
belong the cock*s-comb, the globe 
amaranth, the prince's feather, and 
the love-Hes-bleeding of our gardens. 



AMBITUS 



AMENAUNCE 



AMICABILITY 



AMARTLLn>A'CEiE,ii. TheNards- 
sns tribe of plants, a nat. order of 
monocotyledonoiis plants, with six sta- 
mens and an inferior fruit, which com- 
prehends the daffodil, the Guernsey 
and belladonna lilies, the BrunsTigias 
and blood-flowers of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The bulbs of some are poison- 
ous, especially those of Hcemanthut 
toxicariiUt and some neighbouring 
species, in which the Hottentots are 
said to dip their arrow-heads. The 
bulbs of Narcitsut podtieus, and some 
other species, are emetic. 

AMASSETTE^ n. [Fr.J In paint., an 
instrument of horn, with which the 
colours are collected and scraped to- 
gether on the stone during the process 
of grinding. 

AMATE',t V. t. instead of v. t. [add.] 
To subdue or daunt. [Spenser.] 

AMAT'EDjf pp. Perplexed. [Spenser.] 

AMATEOB^ fi. [add.] One who culti- 
vates any study or art, from taste or 
attachment, without pursuing it pro- 
fessionalhr. 

AMATEUR'SHIP, n. The character or 
quality of an amateur. [NotaiUharized.] 

AMATOR'€ULlST,t n. [L. amator- 
eulusJ] An insignificant lover. 

ABiATCKRIAN, a. Pertaining to love ; 
as, cunatorUvn odes. 

AMATO^RII,n.p/ttr. [L.] The superior 
oblique muscles of the eye; so named 
from the expression which they impart. 

A MAX'IMIS AD MINIMA. [L.] In 
logiey fh>m the greatest things to the 
least 

AMA'ZINGLY, adv. [add.] Wonder- 
fully; exceedingly ; very much. \U»ed 
in eoUoqmal language, and applied to 
trifling things.] 

AM'AZON-ANT, n. The Formica ni- 
feteens is so called. The neuters of this 
species of ant make slaves of the neu- 
ters of other species of ants. 

AM'AZON-LIKE, a. Resembling an 
amason. 

AMBA^dlNOUS, a. Circumlocutory; 
tedious. [Rar. us.] 

AMBA'6lTORY, a. Same as Amba- 

QINOUS. 

AM'B ARIE, fi. In India, an oblong seat, 
furnished with a canopy and curtains, 
to be placed on an elephant's back, for 
the accommodation of riders. 

AM'BARY, n. An East Indian plant, 
the hibiscus. 

AMBASSADE',t n. [Fr.] Embassy. 

AMBASSADO'RIAL, a. Belonging to 



an ambassador. [Rar. us.] 

AM'B ASS AdE,t n. An embassy. 

AMBASS'^ATRIEyf n. [Fr.] Embassy. 
[Chaucer.] 

AM'BASSY,t ft. An embassy. 

AM3ER, fi. [add.] Amber is chiefly 
used for ornamental purposes. It is 
cut, for instance^ into beads for neck- 
laces. 

AM'BER-WEEPING, a. Distilling am- 
ber. 

AM'BER-YELLOW, n. An ochre of a 
rich amber colour, in its raw state; 
when burned it yields a fine brown-red. 

AM'BES-AS,t ». [Fr.] Two aces at 
dice. [Siw Ambs-Ace.] [Chaucer.] 

AMBIDEXTER, or AMBIDEX'TER. 

AMBlL'OQUY,t n. Use of doubtftil 
expressions. 

AMBF'TIOUS, a. [add.] Anxious to 
please. 

AMBr'TIOUSLY, adv. [add.] Studi- 
ously; anxiously. 

AM'BITUS, n. [L.] [add.] A going 
round ; a circuit ; cuxnmif erenoe. The 
circumference or exterior edge or bor- 



der of a thing, as of a leaf — In Roman 
hist., a canrassing for rotes by candi- 
dates for office. 

AM'BLING, n. The motion of a horse 
that ambles. 

AMBLO^TIC, a. [Gr. mf^tfii^H, abor- 
tion.] Having the power to cause abor- 
tion. 

AMBLYATHIA, n. [Gr. •^.^Xw, dull, 
and m^, touch.] Insensibility of touch 
or genoral feeling. 

AMBLYOPIA, n. Same as Aubltopt. 

AMBLYFTERUS, n. A genus of fishes, 
with heterocercal tail, only found in a 
fossil state. The species are charac- 
teristic of the coal formation. 

AM'BON, n. Same as Ambo. 

AMBRO'SIAN, a. Periaining to St. 
Ambrose. — The Ambrosian office, or 
ritual, is a formula of worship in the 
church of Milan, instituted by St Am- 
brose. — Ambrosian chant, a mode of 
singing or chanting introduced by St. 
Ambrose. It was more monotonous 
than the Gregorian, which was used 
afterwards. 

AMBULA^CRA, n. [L. andndaerum, an 
alley.] The narrow longitudinal por- 
tions of the shell of the echinus, or sea- 
urchin, which are perforated by small 
orifices, traversed by tentacular suckers, 
and alternated with the broad tuber- 
culated portions. 

AM'BULANCE, n. [Fr.] A moving 
hospital or place of succour for the 
wounded, formed for the occasion in 
the inmiediate vicinity of the field of 
battle, so as to be out of the reach of 
the enemy's fire. Such hospitals are 
attached to every French army or di- 
vision of an army. They were intro- 
duced during the wars of Napoleon. 

AM^BULATOR, n. In road-^rveying, 
an instrument for measuring distances. 
[See Pbbambulatob, of which this 
term is merely a contraction.] 

AM'BULATORY, a. [add.] In omith., 
formed for walking ; applied to the feet 
of birds with three toes before and one 
behind; as the passerine birds. 

AM'BUSCADE, or AMBUSCADE', «. 
[add.] A body of troops lying in am- 

AM'BUSCADE, or AlfBUS€AD£% 
v.t. 

AM'BUSCADED, or AMBUSCA'- 
DED, pp. 

AM'BUS€ADING, or AMBUS€Aa>- 
ING. 

AMBUS€A^DO/f n. An ambuscade. 

AMBUS€A'DO£D,t a. Privately post- 
ed. 

AMBUST',t a. [L. ambustus.] Burnt 

AMEBE^'AN, a. Answering alternately. 
[See Amobean.] 

AMfiER',)n. [Ar.] A nobleman; a 

AMIR', ) chief; an emir, — which see. 

AM'£L-€ORN, ) n. [Latin, amylum, 

AM'YL-€ORN,) starch.] A species 
of com formerly used for starch. 

AM£LaORATOR, n. One who ameli- 
orates. 

AM'£LLED,t a. Enamelled. 

AMEL'LUS, n. A plant mentioned by 
Virgil, and known to botanists as 
Aster amellus; it has the flowers in 
heads, like the other Compositas, those 
in the centre yellow, those in the cir- 
cumference purple, from not under- 
standing which Dryden and other 
English poets have given an absurd 
translation of the passage. 

AM'ENA6E,f n. Manage; carriage. 
[See Amenance.] [Spenser.] 

AM'£NAUNCE,t n. See Amenakoe. 
[Spenser.] 
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AMENDE', fi. [add.] In popular hm^ 
the phrase amende honorable is used to 
signify a public or open recantation and 
reparation to an iujured party for im» 
proper language or treatment 

AMENIKMENT, n. [add.] In par/io. 
meiUary proceedings, an alteration pro- 
posed to be made in the draught of any 
bill, or in the terms of any motion 
under discussion. Sometimes an amend- 
ment is moved, the effect of which is 
entirely to reverse the sense of the 
original motion ; but when this is the 
object in view, the more usual way ia 
to move a negative. In public meet- 
ings held for discussion the term amend- 
meni is used to signify an alteration 
proposed to be made in the terms of 
any motion ; and sometunes St is used 
to signify a counter-motion. — In law, 
this term properly signifies the coirec- 
tion of mistakes in the written records 
of judicial proceedings. 

A MEN'S A ET THO'RO, or A MEN'- 
SA ET TO'RO. 

AMENTA'CE^, n. The name given 
by Jusdeu to those plants, the flowers 
of which are arranged in a dense spike 
called an amentum; as the poplar, the 
birch, the willow, the oak, the hazd, 
&c. But modem botanists have sepa- 
rated the AmentaceflB into several dif- 
ferent orders, as Cupulifero, Salica- 
ces9, Betulacen, and 
PlatanacesB. 

AMEN'TDM, n. [Lat] 
The thong or stn^ by 
which the andents fiss- 
tened their sandals or 
shoes to the foot 

AMEN'TY,t n. [Fr. amadie.] Mad- 
ness. 

AMEN'USE,t V. t. [Fr. amenMser.] To 
lessen; to diminish. [Clumeer.] 

AMERCE' ABLE, a. liable to ameroe- 
ment 

AMERCIAMENT, n. Same as 
Am ebcemekt. 

AMER'I€AN. Incorrectly vrritten 
AMERI'CAN, in some of the earlier 
issues of the DicL 

AM'ESS, M. Same aa AiMXSCit,— which 

AMETABOXIA, ) r. A division of 

AMETABCLIANS,) insects which 
do not undergo any metamorphosis, but 
which escape firom the egg nearly under 
the same form which they preserve 
through life. [See Metabolians.] 

AM'ETHYST, n. [add.] The Oriadal 
amethyst is a rare violet-coloured gem, 
called corundum or adamantine spar, 
with the qualities of the sapphire or 
ruby. The amethyst consists chiefly of 
silica. 

AMETHYST'INE, a. [add.] Composed 
of the amethyst; as, an ameUiysHne cup. 

AMHAR'IC, R. The vernacular lan- 
guage of South- Westem Abyssinia. It 
is said to be a degenerated Shemitish 
dialect, with many African elements. 

AMHERST'IA, n. A genus of plants, 
named in honour of Lady Amherst, 
belonging to the nat order Legonu- 
nose. The flowers are large, red, and 
form a raceme about three feet long. 
Its native country is unknown. There 
is only one species, Uie A. notilis, of 
which three trees were observed by 
Dr. Wallich in Burmah, in which coun- 
try the flowers are collected and laid 
before the shrines of their deities. 

AM'IATITE, n. In miner., fiorite or 
pearl-sinter. 

AMI€ABIL'ITY, n. QuaUty of being 
amicable. 
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Aifl'CALp a. [£h tmicuf*) Friendl;; 
Minisblii. 

AMlCr, n. Same m Auwk. 

AMt'CL'S €IJ Rl.i;, tt. [L.] In law 
phratCf utriciid of the court ; a ataDder- 
by, who mformsr tli@ Judge when doubt.- 
fUl or tnistakon in matter of Inw. 

AM'ISjf n. [Amice ] Apparel j garment. 

AMlSS'.tn. FaoJt. [Shah] 

AM!S'SH)N,t n. [L. aniiista.] Lass. 

A.M'MU>Fvii* A more coiTCCt orCho- 
in^phy of AMIDE, — which see, 

AM'MIDIDEJ ra. A compound of nm- 

AM'IDIDE, J mid^ wHb A metiUj 
03, the ammidide of mercury. 

AM>nDOf;r:N,> n. A kLHJfJri- nnd 

AMID'OOEN, j basic prindiple, com- 
posed of two eqaiyalents of hydrogen, 
and one of nitrogen. It is the same 
as Amm IDE. 

AM'BilRAL, n. An obsolete form of 
Admiral. 

AMMOCE'TES (not AMMOCETEX n. 
A genus of cyclostomous fishes, sepa- 
rated from the lampreys. One British 
species is known, the pride or stone-grig 
(A. branchialis)'j it is occasionally met 
with in our riyers, where it lodges in 
the mud. 

AMMODY'TES (not AMMODYTE), 
M. A genus of eel-shaped fishes, which 
contains two British species, the wide- 
monthed launce (A. tobiamu), and the 
small-mouthed launce (A. attieient). 

AMMOVrA^T'FM) ff fJftm^ lui Am- 

AMMO M.i^UAIj" Mu>Lic Gum,-- 
uthieh Mte. 

A>rMONlTE, n. [add.] A fossil genus 
of 4^phaJopoiloui moUtjscs, allied tt»tb6 
recent ^nu9 Nautilus. This genus, 
however, may be con&idcred rather va 
a family, including many genera. To 
thi.4 fiUDily tho name AmmofittidiE is 
giTen It contains the Renera, GonU*^ 
tites^ Cemtite*, Ammonitei, Sc4iphitefl, 
liamitci, and others. [Set cat m Bid 

AUMONTTr,.] 

AMMOPUltA, n [Gr. m**i^, satid, 
and 9*>*tv a lo^er.J S^ar-re^ a germs 
of plants, niit order Grammeie. A. 
armtdinacett, common tnarum, neu- 
recd, tiujrt'Weed, or ftea-bentT grows on 
sandy a^-fthopea, and is cjitpnsively 
employed tn Norfolk and Holland for 
prescnrmg the banks of sand which 
protect thoftc countries from the in- 
raids of the iCft, &a it Mrves to bind 
down the und by its loni^ tou|»h motSn 
It 19 also msTiufoctEu^d into door-mats 
and tloor-bruslies. In the Hebrides It 
is mide into ropes, mats, ba;^, and 
hats. It was formerly referred to the 
genu* Arutido, — In zo&Lf the name of a 
long -bodied genus of foMorial hymen- 
optem, commoalj called sand- wasps, 

AMNE'SIA, n. [Gr.J Foi^tfiilnesa j 
|o*5 of memory. 

AMNIG'OLIST,f n. [L. nmnieola.] 
One who dwells near a riirer. 

AMNIt^'E\'OUS,t ff. Bom of a riTer. 

AMNIOTIC, a. {add,] TertmrtinK tt> 
Lhtf amnion; contained tn the amnion^ 
is$f tlie OMiuiiotlc ^uid. 

A5I0B£'A:N| q. Properly AMCEB^^ 
AN. 

AMOBETM, n. Properly AMCEB^'- 
UM. 

AMO^rE^, n. A nat. order of plants, 
now called by some Bciuminaa?, by 
others Zin^beraeev, 

AMOiN"^£i5TE,t r. (■ (omon'est.) [Fr.] 
To admonish j to advise. \ChavC4nr.] 

AMONG. ) prrp. [add] Used in im- 

AM0N(;3TJ ptitlng «ui action to a 
number of penons in general, without 



determtiting the ascnt^y of any of them 
in particular { as, yuu have among you 
killed a sweet aud ianoceut lady. 
[Shfih] 

AM()RI=:TTE', ) w. [Fr.] An amorous 

AMD L'KETTE'i J womaa ; aUo, aloTo 
knot» or a tniling love oiFair. 

AMoa TIZE, or AMOH'TISE. 

AMPAUTURO'SIS, n. Same aj Am- 
purAUTHRoars. 

AMTELie ACID, n. An acid obtained 
from the oih of bituminous schijit. An 
oily matter prepared from the sauie 
STibstAnce has been termed Atapclin. 

A MP EL' ID jE, n. The chatterers; a 
family of in;9cssorinl or pcrehing binii, 
diatinmiLsbrxl by tin? CTn^rin.jusi iiiJfh 
of their gape, which in many extends 
beyond the eye ; most of them inhabit 
tropical America. [See Ghattebeb.] 

AMPELID'EJE, or VlTA'CE^, n. A 
nat. order of tfaialamiflorons plants, to 
which the genus Vitis, including the 
F. vinifera, or conunon vine, belongs. 

AMTELIS, n. A genus of perching 
birds; the chatterers. [See Cbat- 

TEBBB.J 

AM'FELITE, n. [add.! This term is also 
applied to a kind of slate, found in the 
fossiliferous series of rocks. There 
are two Tarieties; the first is termed 
alum-slate, and the second, graphiC" 
slate, 

AMPELOFSIS, n. [Gr. muwtXn a yine, 
and 04>4t, resemblance.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Ampelidesp^ or Vita- 
ce®. Many of the speciea ore kuown 
by the name of crefpe^*. 

AMPERE'S TnEDllY, n. An electro, 
dyuamic theory estabUahed by Andr^ 
Mavio Amptro. In this theory the 
mutual aetraction and repulsion of two 
magnets is referred to the mutual ac- 
tion of electric curronta, according to a 
certain fundamental law, in a manner 
ressmbling the polar attraction of elec- 
tricity in a state of tension. Amptrc 
conceived that the magnetic action of 
the earth is the result of eurrents cir- 
culating within it, or at its surface, 
from ea3t to west, in planes parallel 
to the magnetic equator, 

.VMPIIIR'IAL, fi. Pertaining to the 
amphibials; having the power of I i Ting 
In fiir and water. [See AurHiBinus.] 

AMPIIIB'IALS, ) n. [add.] These 

\^IPH1B'1ANS,J terms are strictly 

AMPUIB lA, ) applicable only to 
such animals as h^ive the power of lir- 
itig indifferently at thesanife time, either 
upon land or in water j or to such animals 
&) po!iscss both lungs and gills. Four 
genera of batrachian reptiles are fo«nd 
to possess this double apparatus, viz., 
the axiihihi the mennhrojuthl^th^ sirettff 
and the proteus. These are the only 
known vertebrated animals that are 
truly amphibious. Taking the term, 
however, in a sense somewhat more 
extended, it might be made to include 
the \i hole order of batrochians. Cuvier 
uses the term to desiy:natc a family of 
marine Quadrupeds, including the sesJ 
and walnw. 

AMPHIBOLIC, or AMPOIBOI/IC. 

AMPHIB'OLOID,!!. A rock composed 
of amphibole and felspar, in which the 
amphibole predominates ; a variety of 
greenstone. 

AMPHIB RA€BYS, n. Same as A¥- 

PUIUKACH. 

AMPHIDES'MA, ft, A genus of marine 
bivftlve fihclla, which live in the «utd 
on the sea- coasts of this and other 
countries. The pihell is inequilateral. 

AMPeiG'AMOUS, a. {Gr. .^#*, and 
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vm*i*tj nopfials.] A terra applied by 
De Candolle to £hQ*o cellular erypto- 
gamie plants which eihibit tio trace 
whatever of sejcuiiJ orj^ns. 

AMPIHOXa'S, fL The loncelet, a 
amsill fifth of the lamprey fiuuily. So 
rudimuotary is the structure of this 
genua of fishes^ that Pallas rej^arded 
ind described the first speeie^ aa a slug 
(£ imar. ) One speci es (A , laneeulntut) 
is found on the cojuits of England and 
Ireland, in the Firth of Clyde, and the 
Mediterranean. Two other species of 
this curious genua have hitety been dis^ 
covered, oue In S. America* and the 
other in the Eastern eeaa. The genus 
h 'A.7-t cr\\]i-d IJmDf hiofituuia, 

AMPHIPLEU'KA, n. In bot, a genus 
of diatomaceous plants allied to Navi- 
cula, with which it wai combined by 
Ehrenberg, in his work on infnsoris. 

AMPHIP'NEUSTS, n. [Gr. m,uft, and 
CM*, to breathe.] A term applied to the 
true amphibiala ; as, the siren, and pro- 
teas. 

AMPHIPRO'RA, ft. In hot., a genna of 
diatomaceous plants. 

AMPHITET'KAS, n. In 6of., a genus of 
diatomacesB. 

AMPHITHEAT^I€, a. Same as Am- 

PHITHEATBICAL. 

AMPHITHEAT^ICALLY, ado. In 
an amphitheatrical form. 
AMTHITRITE, n. [add.] These ani- 
mals belong to the order Tnbicola, and 
class Annulnta. of Cuvier, Thf»y are 
easily recognised by tlitir golden -co- 
loured setxi, disposed m the form of a 
crown. Some of them construct slij^ht 
tubes of a regular eonieiil form, which 
they carry about with them. 
AMPJIIT imPOUS, a. A term applied 
to tbo ovule of planttt, when the fora- 
mina] and cholozal ends are traaaverie 
with respect to the hilum. 
AMPUIU'MA, n. A genus of batra- 
chian reptiles, which fttniuent the JaLea 
and stAf^iant waters of N, Ameriea, 
They lirst appear in the tadpole form, 
and ufter wards gradually acquire small 
lega and feet. The body is of great 
length. 

AM FHORA, n. In hoL, a gcnns of dia- 
tomaceous plonta founded on the A'aci- 
c\ilti amphara of Ehrcnbcrg. 
AM'PHOllAL, tt. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling an amphora. 
AMPHORIC RESONANCE, ft. [L, 
amphora, a vessel.] In awscuitatiorij a 
sound of the chest like CbAC heard ou 
blowing into a decanter. 
A MT0L, n. [L. ampulta.] A vessel ated 
in eoclesia^ticol rites, various tci shape 
and materi£Ll!t| and 
formerly employed 
for containing the 
con^crated oil 
ti9ed in baptism, 
consecration, &o.; 
aud also at the eo* 
ronatiou of mon- 
nrchJL In England 
and I'raneCj a ve«- 
■el of this kind is 
still in use for tbe 
anointing of aove-^ 
reigns. That for 
France was kepi 
Ht K helms, and is 
said to have been 
brought frora hea- 
ven by a dove for 
the baptismal unc- 
tion of Clevis 1. It dtsappe^red at the 
Revolution. Tbe ampuDn of England lb 
an eagle of pure gold, and richly chaiei 
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AM'PTX, n, [Gr.] A brood bond, or 
plate of metal, often enriched with 
precious stones, worn on the forehead 
by Greek and Roman 
ladies of rank. Ele- 
phants and horses were 
sometimes decorated 
with a similar orna- 
ment. 

AM'SEL, n. A name 
sometimes giren to the 
blackbird. [See Auzel.1 

A'MULE. SeeAuJLE, 

AMUR€OSaTT,t n. PL. amurea, lees 
of oiL] The quality of lees, or scnm. 

AMUR'€OUS,t a. Full of dregs or 
lees; foul. 

AMOS' ABLE, a. Capable of being 
amused. 

AMY'ELOUS, a. [Gr. • priy., and ftMXt, 
medulla,] In nua., a term applied to 
the fetus, in cases in which there is 
complete absence of the spinal mar- 
row. In cases in which the enoephalon 
also is absent, the fetus is termed osiy- 
eneephalotu, 

AMYG'DAL^, n. A name giren to 
the exterior glands of the neck, and to 
the tonsils. 

ABjITGDAL^^, n. The almond tribe 
of plants, a sub-order of the Rosacea). 
The species are trees or shrubs, with al- 
ternate leaves, with free stipules ; poly- 
petalons corolla } perigynous stamens ; 
ovary superior, solitary, one-celled; 
style terminal; fruit drupaceous, one- 
seeded. The peach, nectarine, plum, 
cherry, almond, apricot, prune, damson, 
and bullace are produced by different 
species of the order. The species are 
all, more or less, poisonous, tnm their 
leares and kernels yielding an abnnd- 
ance of prussic or hydrocyanic add. 

AMYG^D ALINE, tt. [add.] This pro- 
duct contains nitrogen, and is one of 
the bases of hydrocyanic acid, though 
it does not possess the poisonous pro- 
perties of that powerful agent. 

AMTGDALOID'AL, instead of 
AMYGDALOID AL. 

AMYGa>ALUS, n. [add.1 This genus 
comprehends the almond, peach, and 
nectarine, besides a few bushes. Of 
the common almond there are two prin- 
cipal Tarieties, the sweet and the bitter. 

A^MYLE, It. [Gr. mf^Xtt, starch, and SXn, 
matter, or principle.J The hypothetical 
radical of a series of compounds derired 
from oil of potato-spirit, which is itself, 
when pnre^ the hydiuted oxide of 
amyle, analogous to alcohol. Both the 
radical and its hydrated oxide are un- 
known in a separate state ; but a suffi- 
cient number of compounds has been 
obtained to render its existence highly 
probable. 

AMYL^C ACID,n. A volatile acid ob- 
tained by digesting moistened starch 
with peroxide of manganese. 

AM'YLIN, or AMTTLINE. 

AM'YLUM, n. [L. from Gr. m/avXm,.] 
Starch. 

AMYRIDAXEiG. iS^ Amtbidbjs. 

AM'YRIS, n. [From Gr. /Mfc myrrh.] 
A genus of plants, and perhaps the 
only legitnnate one, of the nat. order 
Amyridace». The species which are 
found in tropical climates are fragrant 
resinous shrubs. A, PlumUrii is said 
to yield part of the gum-elemi of com- 
merce. A. toxifera is said to be poi- 
sonous ; while the wood of A. Indtami' 

/era furnishes a sort of lignum-rhodium. 

AN, n. See Annatb. 

/lNABAP'TIZE,t V. t. To rebaptixe. 

AN'AB AS, N. The name given by Curier 



to a genus of acanthopterygious bony 
fishes, remarkable for the power pos- 
sessed by the species of living for some 




AubM, A nab-u tmmJm a. 

time out of water, and making their 
way on land for considerable distances. 
There is but one species of this genus, 
the A. seandens, which inhabits India 
and the Indian Archipelago^ living in 
marshes, and feeding on aquatic in- 
sects. It ia about six inches in length. 
AN'ABLEFS, n. A genus of malacop- 
terygions bony fishes, remarkable for 
the curious structure of their eyes, 



AiwMcpk, tatnopbthalmw. 

which have two pupUs, and appear as 
if doubly ; but there is only one crys- 
talline humour, one vitreous humour, 
and one retina. The A, tetraophthal- 
imu inhabits the rivers of Guiana. It 
has a cylindrical body, a flat head, and 
a blunt snout, while the upper jaw pro- 
jects beyond the lower. 

ANA€ARDIAXE.£, n. The cashew- 
nut tribe of plants, and the same as 
TerebinthaceaB ; a nat. order of poly- 
petalous dicotyledons, with perigynous 
stamens, a simple superior ovary and 
fruit, with a single ovule rising by means 
of a cord from the base of the cell, and 
alternate leaves without stipules. The 
species are chiefly natives of tropical 
America, Africa, and India ; they con- 
sist of woody plan^ abounding in an 
acrid resin, and their juice ia often used 
as a varnish ; but it is often dangerous 
to use, on account of the extreme acri- 
dity of the ftunes. To the order be- 
long the rhus or sumach, the pistadas, 
the mango {Mangifera IncUca), the 
cashew {Anaceardium oecideniale), the 
marking - nut {Semecarpug tMnaear- 
dium), the varnish -tree of Martaban 
[MeUsnorrhea utUatiMsima), and the 
Japan-lacquer {Stamnariavemiciflua), 

ANACATHAR'SIS, n. [Gr. .ni, and 
mmBmtfm, to deanse.] In mid., cough, at- 
tended by expectoration. 

ANACEPHAL^'OSIS, n. [Gr. «»». 
mt^m*MMirH.] In rlui., a summing up; 
recapitulation. 

ANA€URON'I€, a. Containing ana- 
chronism. 

AN AC^RISIS, n. [Gr. inquiry.] Among 
civUiwu, in former times, an investiga- 
tion of truth, interrogation of witnesses, 
and inquiry made into any fact, espe- 
cially by torture. 

AN^MOT'ROPHY, «. [Gr. « priv., 
and iuf*m, blood, and tf a^, nourishment.] 
In med., a deficiency of sanguineous 
nourishment. 

AN^STHET^IC, a. Of or bdonging to 
anawthesia; having the power of de- 
priving of feeling or sensation. Chlo- 
roform and sulphuric ether are power- 
ftil annsthetic agents. 

AN£STH£T'l€,n. Asubstance which 
has the power of depriving of feeling 
or sensation ; as chloroform, when its 
vapour is inhaled. 

ANAGAL^LIS, n. [Gr. «i«, again, and 
mymAXM, to adom.] Fimpemcl, or poor 
man's weather-glass, a genus of plants. 

[See PiMFKRNEI..] 
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ANAGLYPHai^ a. insteMl of AN- 
AGLYPHre 

ANAGLYPH'IC, m. In one, maOp^ a 
term applied to chased or embossed 
work on metal, or to anything worked 
in relief. 

ANAGLYPTOGRAPH'I€ ENGRA- 
VING, M. That process of machine 
ruling on an etching ground, which 
gives to a subject the appearance of 
being raised from the surfiue of the 
paper, as if it were embossed, and is 
frequently employed in the representa- 
tion of coins, medals, basa-Teliefi^ &e. 

AN AGLYPTOG'BAPHY. n. [Gr. m^ 
ykD^, and yim^, to write.] The art of 
copying works in relief. 

ANAGNORISIS, n, [Or.] In rket^ 
reoognitk>n ; the unimvelling of a plot 
in dramatic action. 

AN'AGRAM, v. t. To transpose ; as the 
letters of a name. [Bar, tc#.] 

ANAGRAMMAnC, a. [add.] Foond- 
ed, or pr oeeding on the transpotitlon 
of letters. 

ANALEC'TA, n. plair. [L.] Fragments; 
refuse ; collections of extracts or small 
pieces from different authors ; analects. 

ANALEPTIC, a. Collected togethtf; 
relating to collections, or selections. 

ANALEFSIA, n. See AirALBPan. 

AN AL'OGON, n. Something analogous. 
[Rot. ttf .] 

ANALYZTA'TION,!!. Act of analysing. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, or ANAMOR- 
PHO'SIS. 

ANANAS'SA, n. The pine-apple, a 
genus of plants, nat. order BromeliaoeaL 
[See Ananas and Pine- Apple.] 

ANAN^'GULAR, a. Without angles. 

ANAPEST'ICAL, a. Same as Aba- 

PBSTIO. 

ANAPEST'ICALLY, ode. In an ana- 
pestic manner. 

ANAR'THROUS, a. [Gr. m priv., and 
«<«C«f, a joiht, or article.] In i/ram., 
without the uticle. — In aiionol., hav- 
ing ndther wings nor legs, as some in- 
sects. 

ANASTATaC PRINTING, n. [Gr. 
«Mrnv>», to raise up.] A mode of ob- 
taining frbo-simile impressions of any 
printed page or engraving without re- 
setting the types or re-engraving the 
plate. The printed page or engraving 
being saturated with dilute nitric add, 
which does not affect the portion co- 
vered with printing-ink, a transfer ia 
taken on a plate^of sine, which is soon 
eaten or corroded away by the add 
from the non-printed parts of the page^ 
leaving the printed portion in slight 
relief. A further application of add 
deepens the corroding and heightens 
the relief to the extent necessary to 
enable the subject to be printed in the 
ordinary manner. 

ANAS'TOMIZE, v. i. In 6o«., to grow 
together, as two parts which meet fix>m 
different directions. 

ANATH'EMATISM,t n. Act of ana- 
thematizing. 

ANATH'EMATIZER, a. One who 
anathematizes. 

AN'ATHEME, n. An anathema. [Rar. 
uied.] 

ANA'TID^, a. The duck kind, a fa- 
mily of web-footed bu*ds, of which the 
genus Anas (Liim.) is the type. It com- 
prehends ducks, geese, and swans. 

ANATOMIZA'TION, a. The act of 
anatomizing. 

ANAT'OMY, n. [add.] AfuOomv is both 
an art and a science. It is an art, be- 
cause the pursuit of it requires dexterity 
and skilful manipulation; and it ia a 
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Sftence^ iiuumucli ai v^^rtain gener&l 
tninciE^lea aro dcducibb from it i it mny 
be termed tho soietice of orpmnbation. 
—Descriptive attatomy^ that bnmch 
which treats of the orgarui of which tho 
huTimri l>ody cc»n£bt<4, witii regard ta 
their shape, poaitian, and muti^li telo- 
tion^,^ General atu^otnjfj that bran eh 
which ti^eau of th« structuro and phy- 
dical propertiei of the different tisauci 
which are comnian to several oi^^aua, 
ivithoiit reference to the form or situa- 
tion of the on:ani thcm9e]¥e<i. — Sptdal 
anatomy f that branch which treats of 
the healthy state of the organs ; in con- 
tradisti nction to morbid or patkrylogicni 
anat^m*/, which tr^&iM of tho diseased 
states of or^n?, and ihe chaogea pro- 
duced upon them by dlaeaac— 7>a»j- 
cftidtntal anaiiynttf^ that branch which 
investi^tcj the plan or model! apon 
which the animal frame or organs arc 
form ed . — iSii r^kai anatomrf, thai hranc h 
which demonstrates the relftliye poai- 
tioa of organs or parta, with a view to 
those operations which it may be tie- 
ceaaary to perform upon them,— PA^^ 
Haiogitat atuitomu^ that branch which 
treats of the atmcture of organs^ otjjy 
in aa far as it elucidates tHerr functions. 
— A riificiai anaiomu, the ai t of ni.ikiHg 
models in wai, or other materiala, to 
iUustmto tlie healthy or diAeased atruc- 
tisre of parts, 

ANAT'KOPOUS, inatead of ANA'- 
TKOFOrS. a. In hot., applied to the 
OTtile when this i* inrertefl ; w tbttt iu 
boae ia at the opposite extremity from 
lb« hiium. It iodicatei that the em- 
bryo is bomotropalf or not inTerted,and 
Is of common occurrence in the vege- 
table kiriH^dom. 

ANCESTRAL, a. More tis*ially AN^- 
CESTEl VL 

ANCESTRESS, w. A female ancestor. 
[Bar. iH.l 

AN'€HOR. n. [add.] The anchors car- 
ried by ships hare been reduced to four 
principat, and these all at the bows. 
Those of the liirgest aize carried b^ 
men-of-war, are the best and amaU 
houierfi the $hetf, und the tparf ,- to 
which are added the stream and the 
ked^e^ which are used for particular or 
for temporary purposea. The anchor 
ii said to be a-icock-biltj when it la sus- 
pended vertically from tlie cat- bead; 
r«ady to be let ^o-a-peak^ when it ia 
drawo in so tight aa to brini? tlje ship 
directly oTer it ; a-trip or a-wctffh, when 
it ia just drawn out of the ground in a 
perpend iculat diroction \ a-wtuh^ when 
the stock is hove up to the surflice #f 
the water.— 7b bach an antlior. [Set 
tifjder Back,] 

ANXHOH,t n. [For AwcitosET.] A 
FecluSfl. 

AN'CHOB-LINlNGpH, BameasBitL- 
B^^mm,— which stt. 

AN^CHOB-STOC tt, «. The eroaa-pieee 
of wood, or iron, at the heiMl of the 
ahjimk of an anchor, to make the fliike» 
take hold of the ground. 

ANCRO'Vy, n. [add.] The Engraulis 
of CuTier, a genti^ of jibdomimd mala- 
coptcrygioui lishcs, *eparatcd h>' that 




natimlist from the riupeie or hernnga 
of Linnif us. The tpeciea are al) of dimi- 
n^ve aiie, and^ with exceptioa of tli« 



common atiehoTy, E. tneranehGhs and 
E, nu/e|£a(hoth Mediterranean species), 
all inhabitanta of the tropical seas of 
India and America. No condiment is 
more generally known and esteemed 
than anchor j-snuce. 

ANCnU'SAt n. [add-] The species of 
this ^nu8 of plants are chiefly inhabl- 
tanta of the lemjiemte parts of the 
earth, either on the mountains of tropi- 
cal climates or the tem]>erate zones* 
They oi^e roafi:h plants, and known by 
the common name of bullosa, vl. qfi- 
<^inalu, common alkanet or bugloss, is 
an mhaliitant of CHtiiin. The root*, 
when boiled, yield a demulcent drink, 
oiiee in repute as a medicine. A. s^m- 
pervirent, everirreea bngloss, ia atso 
found in Britain. 

ANCHU'SJNEi n. The name giTcn to 
A red colouring matter cibtained from 
AnchjiSii tiin^ivria. It is resinouSj and 
emits riolet vapours when heated. 

iN'ClENT.t n. A ting or streamer of a 
ship; also, the bearer of a flag, rjow 
called an ensign, 

ANCIENTS, H. phtr. Gentlomeaof the 
Inna of Court and Chancery. In <;i ray*a 
Inn^ the society consists of benchers, 
ancienN, birriiitcr&, and students under 
the bnr ; and here the uneit^tis are of 
the oldest barristers. In the r^Iiddle 
Temple, thoae who have pasfted their 
readings are tetmed ancients. The Inns 
of Chancery consist of ancJenta, and 
students or clerks* 

ANCFLE, n. [L.J The shield of JIara ; 
the sacred altield of the Romans. 

ANCIL'LAj > n. A genus of splml, 

ANCll^LiVRIAj onivalve, marine 
eh elH allied to the olives, Thespedes 
ore chieily confined tn tropical climates. 
One is known by the name of irorir* 

AN'CILLAKr, fi. instead of n. 

ANClLLE^t B. [L. oneitla.] A maid- 
servant* \ Chaucer A 

ANCir ITOUS, a. STamesft ANCiPiTiL. 

AN'CONOrD, a. [Gr. -j.«*r, the elbow, 
and t-S«, IJkencas.J Elbow-like; ap- 
plied to a process of the cubit. 

AND, eomj. [add.] And ht sometimes 
used to express Lndii^niation \ as, perfi- 
dious man \ and will you thua dishonour 
your past exploits. Sometimes, after 
premises, it iatroduees a oon clarion in 
the form of an interrogation ; but its 
partictilaT force must be gathered from 
the won^ with whieh it is connected . 
It h sometimes repeated to signify 
both J as, and from behind, OJtd from 
before. 

AND^IRON, B. [iMJd,] An iron utensil 
at each end of a dre-gratc^ in which 
the Bpit turns. 

ANDRiEA'CE^E, n. A nat. order of 
plants proposed for the genus Andnea 
alone, and differing from the true 
mosses solely by the csapsule splitting 
into four vaWe«. By most, however, it 
is conE^ldered a mere ^roup of the 
mosses or muspL 

A ?* n R O (i' Y N E, n. A n hermaph rod ite. 

ANI>ROrDi:w, n. Same as Amjroid, 
bnt more fre^jtiently used. 

AND ROM EDA, n. [Named after the 
vi rgi n of that name J A gen us of platitu, 
nat. order EricAceie, The speeiea ore 
hardy shrubs, natives of Eurojtc, A^ia^ 
and North America. A. poiifttlia ia a 
British pknt, called by varion* names ; 
as wild rosemary, moorwort, marsh 
holy rose, d»e . Tliere are several vari e- 
ties. A. /J. ohsuciphf/iia is a CanadUm 
variety, a decoction of the leaves of' 
which ia said to be inebriating. 
48 
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a man, and rt^tt ^ sphinx.] In E^}/p~^ 
tian /trf^ liona with htiinan heads. 

AN'DROUS, a. In bot., denoting the 
male mx. 

AXr^AL ,f B. t See Akele. 

ANECDOT'IC, a. game oa AifECPOTi- 

CAL. 

ANE€DOTl€AL,a. [add,] Employed 
upon ot dealing in anecdotes. 
ANECDOTIST, n. One who deaOs in 
anecdotes. 

AN E LACE, J n. A knife or dagger, 
A NX ACE, J from eighteen inches 
.INELA'CIO, J to two feet long, coro- 




Jlfiflic« tt(\hr t!ir« Df Hciirr Vll. 

monly worn at the girdle by ciri liana 
until the end of the fifteenth century. 
ANELE€'TRODE, n. The positive 
polo of a galvanio battery. [S« Eleo- 

TROI)^. ] 

ANEMfSM'ETER, n. [arJd.l Mr, Osier's 
anemometer^ now generally used in 
observations, however, re^sters the 
direction as well as the force of the 
wind continnooaly, [See Briiiih At- 
sociation\^ Reports for iSiC] 

ANEMO.M ETEY, n. The procew of 
determining the pressure or force of the 
wind by means of an anemometer. 

ANEMO^NL^^B, See A»Eiio?ffixir, 

ANENCEPHA'LIA, n, [Gr. • priv., 
and i^«if4^«r, the brain.] The state of 
an encephalujs; the absence of a greater 
or kas portion of the brain. 

ANENCETHALUS, f). A fetus bom 
without brains. 

ANENT', prtp, Oppoiite j respecting. 
[ScoichA 

AN'EROID, n. 8ame as ANDitOfD»— 
\chich iee. 

ANE HOLD BAROMETER, B. An in- 
strument for indicating the pressure of 
the atmoaphere, the invention of M. 
Vidi, of Parin, for whom a patent was 
obtained in England by JI. Fontnine- 
moreati in 1844. It answers the pur- 
pose of the ordinary mercurial barome- 
ter, but less perfectly. It ib, however, 
portable. It connitts of an air-tight 
box, one side of which is a thin me- 
tallic plate, which yields to extertial 
pressnre^ and acts upon a spiral spring 
inside, in communication with a ftystem 
of levers, terminating in an external 
index, by which the amount of preflsrare 
Is exhibited on a circular scale. It 
contain? no tin id ; hence the rmn>e fro* a 
* without, ^ir^Af, moiiittuti, an^l vUt, like 
or form, it it likely to be completely 
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Bupensedcd by M. Boordon's ni^t^llc 
barometer, which la more p«ifGCt. 

ANES, adv. Once. [Scotch.] 

ANES-ER'RAND, adv. Of eet pur- 
pose ; sole errand. [Scotch.] 

AN'ESIS, n. [Gr. m>un, from m>mu$, to 
remit.] A remission or relaxation of a 
disease, or of its symptoms. 

ANE'TIIUM, n. [Gr. «.», and mOm, to 
burn.] A genus of plants, of the nat. 
order Umbellifers. A. graoeolent is 
known by the name of dill [see Bill], 
and A. fanieulum (the Famiculum 
vulgare of Hoffman), by that of fennel. 
[See FcENicuLUM and FennelJ 

ANEUCH', a., adv., or n. Enough. 



AN'EURYSM, n. See Aneurism. 

ANFRAG'TUOSE, a. Same as An- 
fractuous. 

AN'6EL-BED, n. An open bed T\ithout 
posts. 

AN'dELET, ft. An old English gold 
coin, equal to half an angel. 

AN6EL'I€A, a. [add.] The A. arch- 
angelica, or Archangelica officinalis, is 
a native of the banks of riTors and of 
wet ditches in all the northern parts of 
Europe. It has a large fleshy aromatic 
root, and a strong-furrowed branched 
stem as high as a man. It is nmch 
cultirated on the Continent for the 
take of its agreeable aromatic odour. 




AnKelM.-a arduDfuHoa. 

Its blanched stems, candied with sugnr, 
form a Tery agreeable sweetmeat, pot- 
sessing tonic and stomachic qualities. 
The roots contain a pungent, aromatic, 
stimulating principle, on which account 
they hare been employed in scrofnlous 
diseases, and in the form of infusion 
and powder, as diuretics and sudori- 
fics; but they are no longer used in 
modem practice, at least in this coun* 
try. i4. «y/oe«<m, or wild angelica, pos- 
sesses similar properties, but weaker. 

ANGEL'ICINE, n. A crystalliied com- 
pound found in the root of the Angelic 
ea archangelica 

.\N'GERNESS,t n. The state of being 
angry. 

AN(SrNAPE€'TORIS,n. [add.] This 
disease, called in English breast-pang 



and simsm of the chest, is attended by 
acute pain, sense of suifocation, and 
syncope. 

ANGIOGARTOUS, instead of AN'- 
6IOGARPOUS. 

AN6IOSPOROUS, instead of AN- 
6lOSPO'RODS. 

AN'GLE, fi. [add.] Angle of contact, 
this term has been discarded from 
modem mathematics, and when a curre 
is supposed to be composed of infinitely 
small rectilinear elements, the infi- 
nitely small acute angle formed by one 
element with the production of the next, 
answers for the old angle of contact. — 
Angle of draught. [See under Draught.] 

AN'GLE,t n. One who may be easUy 
enticed ; a enll. 

AN'GLEM ETER, [angle-meature.] The 
name specially giren to an instmment 
employed by geologists for measuring 
the dip of strata. 

AN'GLE OF FRIGTION, n. In mech., 
the angle whose tangent is equal to 
the co-efficient of friction. The co- 
efficient of friction / of a body resting 
on au inclined plane, is foimd by ob- 
serving the angle of friction f ^the angle 
at which the body begins to slide) when 
/is put equal to f. 

AN'GLE OF REPOSE, n. That angle at 
which one body will just rest upon 
another without slipping. It varies of 
course with the natures of the bodies in 
contact, but is constant for the same 
bodies. It is called by Professor Mose- 
ley, the limiting angle afresitUmee. 

AN'GLER, n. [add.] The common 
angler (Lophius piMCatorius) is not un- 
frequently met with on our coasts, and 
is known by the names of fishing-frog, 
toad-fish, and sea-deyil. [5See FiSHuro- 
Froo.]_ 

AN'GIJB-SHADES, n. The name of a 
very common but Tcry handsome moth 
found in this country. It is the Phiogo- 
phora meiiculosa of naturalists. 

AN'GLIGAN, n. A member of the 
Church of England. 

AN'GLIGANISM, n. The principles of, 
or adherence to the Established Church 
of England ; partiality to England. 

ANGLICIFT, V. t. To make English; 
to anglicize. [Not authorized.] 

AN'GLICUS SU'DOR, n. [L. J Sweat- 
ing-sickness, — which tee. 

AN'GLO-NORM'AN, it. An English 
Norman. 

AN'GLO-SAX'ONISM, n. A word or 
idiom of the Anglo-Saxon language. 

AN'GOBER, n. A kind of pear. 

ANGOSTURA BARK. n. An excel- 
lent bark, possessing febrifugal proper - 




AnfMtan Bark, OmtpnriaftUifugitt 

ties, used by the Catalan Capuchin 

friars of the missions on the river Ca- 
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rony^ South America. It is the pro- 
durp of Cii-rparia fnhrifuga, or Gatipea 
cusparia, a plant belonging to the nat. 
order Rutaces. — FaUe angostura, a 
name given to the bark of the strych- 
nos nux vomica. 

ANGOSTU'RIN, n. A neutral principle 
obtained from angostura-bark. 

ANGUINA'RIA, A genus of zoophytes 
found occasionally on fuci, in the Bri- 
tish seas. It is the snake coralline of 
Ellis. 

ANGUIN'EAL,a. [L.aiia«i«, a serpent.] 
Resembling, or pertaining to a serpent^ 
or serpents. 

ANGUIN'm^, n. A fkmny of ophi- 
dian reptiles, which combine the cha- 
racters of the serpents and the lizards. 
They are known by the name of slow- 
worms. 

AN'GUIS, n. [L.J A Linnsan genus of 
serpents, belonging to the order Ophi- 
dia of Cuvier. They are characterized 
externally by imbricated scales, with 
which they are completely env^oped. 
They have been separated into four 
sub-genera, viz., Pseudopus, Ophisan- 
rus, Anguis proper, and Acontias. Of 
the sub-genus Anguis proper, the slow- 
worm, or blind-worm (A. fragilis), is 
an example. It derives its speofic 
name from being exceedingly brittle. 

AN'GUL AR, a. For arbitrary processtt, 
read orhitary processes. 

AN'GULAR IN'TERVALS, n. In as- 
iron., those arcs of the equator which 
are intercepted between circles of de- 
clination passing through the objects 
observed. They are measured by means 
of the transit instrument and clock. 

AN'GULAR PERSPECTIVE,*, That 
kind of perspective in which neither of 
the sides of the principal object is pa- 
rallel to the plane of the picture ; and, 
therefore, in the representation, the 
horizontiJ lines of both converge to va- 
nishing points. It is also called oblique 
perspective, 

AN'GULAR VEIN, n. In anat., the 
name of the focial vein, when it has 
arrived at the side of the nose, near the 
eye. 

AN'GULAR VELOCaTT, n. The ab- 
solute velocity of a body moving round 
a fixed axis, at a unit of distance, and 
which is found by multiplying the cir- 
cumference described by a radius of 1, 
by tlie number of revolutions observed, 
and diriding the product by the time. 
Thus, the number of revolutions being 
10 in 30 seconds, the angular velocity 
referred to a unit of distance of 1 
foot is 31416 X 2 X IS = 20944 ft 
per second. Hence, in any circular 
motion, the velocity of any point is 
equal to the angular velocity multiplied 
by its distance from the axis of rotation. 
If the angular velocity = «, and the 
distance from the centre = (, then the 
velocity = « X (• The term is chiefly 
used in analytical mechanics. 

AN'GULATE, a. Angled ; applied to 
stems, leaves, petioles, &c., which are 
of an angular shape. 

ANGULOM'ETER, n. [L. angulus, an 
angle, and Gr. aut^*, measure.] The 
name given to an instrument for mea- 
suring external angles. [See Amqlm* 
METER, in Supp.] 

ANGUSTIFO LIATE, a. Same as Av- 

OU8TIFOLIOU9. 

ANHANG'.t V. t. [Sax.] To hang up. 
[Chaucer.] 

ANH ARMON'ie RATIO, n. In geom., 
the name given by Chasler to a double 
ratio, compounded of A B to BC, and of 



ANISETTE 



ANNUITY 



ANONA 



CD ta DA,or(AB J BC) {CD : D A} 
when ji, 1*, C» O, ftfo poirita Ukea in 
A stmjght Jine in any order. 

AN'HIMA, or ANHrMA, n. This ij 
tbe Poicjiwitei ttimuM of nftturaliats. 
Of homed screamer. This kiter name 
a derived from ita loud, harsh voice. 

AJSl, n. A name given to a species of 
birds found in tho West Indie* ninJ 
South Arnericn^belongios to the genus 
Crotdpho^OH, They have large com- 
prcswd beiLks, diirk plumage, Odd feed 
cliietly on inseeta. 

ANlKNT^XSSsED.t pp. {Ft. anientir.} 
Reduced to nothini;. [Chaucer. \ 

AN'LLENESS, n. Same at» AsiLitf * 

AN^IMAL, n. [add.] An inferior op ir- 
j^tionaJ creature^ m contradistinction 
to mankind. 

ANIMAL €IJLA, instead of ANI- 
MALCLLA. 

ANIAI AL'€LXE, ti. [add.] Animaiculet 
are microscoptc anini&l:s» existiiur in 
Hver» and pond.^« and in all animal and 
rei^e table uifu^LooA. The term ia imw 
reatricted to that diridon of ittfusoria 
termed poly^astrica^ 

AMMALIZ.A TlUN, n. [add] The 
procesA h^ which food is ai&inulatedj or 
oonTerted into animjLi matter. 

ANaMALlZED, pp. [add.] CoDTerted 
into animal matter 

AN15IAUZ1NG, ppr. [add.] Cod- 
Tertin^ iiito animal matters, 

AN IMAL MAGNETISM, n. &:e 
Hesmebesu. 

ANIMAL MECHANICS, n. Set nn- 
der M^c HAWICK. 

AN'JMAL PAINITNG, n. That 
bmneb of painting which is restricted 
to the repreMntation of miimob. The 
fnl^ecta are chiefly auinuU* of the chaae. 

AN 'IMAL STREiNGTH, h. Sa under 

fiTREWOTIT. 

ANIMATED, pp. [add.J A painting or 
fttatuo is emid to be timmaUii, when it 
b execnted with such vigour and truth, 
that it appears full of life. 

AN'IMATENESS,t »- The itate of 
being animated. 

ANIM A'TION, n. [add.] In sculp, and 
paint.^ a term applied to a fijjure when 
it exMbita a sort of momentary activity 
ip it« motions. 

AN'IMINEjU. The name given to an 
oily fluid, extracted from aninuU oib 
bj difitiLlation, and odofouft like Imrta- 
bora. 

ANIMISM, n. [L. miima, the soul.] 
The dootrine that the phenomena of 
the animal economy m^ produce^l by 
the agency of the soul {anxma)^ oa 
taught by i^talilnnd ^auv:^;es \ abo, the 
doctrine that the living phenomena of 
organb^ iMHliea aro produced by an 
actuatmg or vital principle, distinct 
^om the stibstanee of those bodies. 

ANIMOSE^t a. Full of spirit ; hot j 
Tebemenij reMlute, 

ANIMOSE'NESS,t a. Bpuitj vehe- 
mence of temper. 

AN'IMUS, n. plur. AnimL [L.] KUnd^ 
intention; purpose. 

AN'lO>S, H. [Gr. m*A, upward, and tm 
going.] Literally, that which goea up ; 
a term applied by Faraday to those el e- 
tnen ts of an el ectrol y tc, iv h (chine lectro^ 
chemical decompositions appear at the 
anode^ apd ore usually tertiicd tJje 
electrv^negatiTe ii.gredienta of a com- 
pound; such a^ oxygen, chlorine^ and 
•dd/t. [Sm Asode, Catiowb.J 

AMfeETTE, or ANISETTE' DE 
BUURDEAUX, a. ^Fr.J A Kiencb 
liquor made by distilfling ani^e, fennel, 
aihI ajn*udijr seeds, preHuu^ly steeped 



in brandy, witb *ugar, and one -half 
wat^r. 

ANl'Sie ACID, n. An acid obtained 
from antse-seed. It is cry stall liable 
and ToLatile, and formi Eolts which 
erystiiUiie readily. 

AN'ISULE, a. A product formed when 
anisic acid is heated witli ait excess of 
baryta. It l9 an oily liquid. 

AN JEE'LA, or DOUBLE BOAT, n. A 
eort of lloatiiig^housej supported upon 
two warkamoowee9, cunnected with 
pliLuka, and mod by the Singhale^;, 
both for a habitation, and as a means 
of tranjiporting uottery. wood, oil, &e. 

ANK'EH, n. for H^ gallons, read 10^ 
gallons, 

ANK'ER,-[; n. Ao anchDritc^ or hermit 
[Chaui'tr,] 

AN'KLED, a. Relating to, or having 
ankles. 

AN RLE -DEEP, c. So deep as to teach 
the ankleJi, 

ANKYLQ'SIS, n. [GrJ A stiflf joint 
from bony union. 

ANXACE, n. A short awordi n dogger i 
a wood-knife. 

AN'NA, rt. In the Ett^t ladltSt the lOtb 
part of a rupee, or about l^of. sterling. 

AN'NAL, n. In the JiQtn. Caih. church, 
a mass said for any person every day In 
the year ', or a mass said on a particular 
day every year. 

AN NAT, ji. See A:»jiATa. 

ANNfiAL'lNG, n. The process of ren- 
dering a metallic body, as iron or steel, 
less brittle, or more mp.llgabler by heat- 
ing it, and allowing it to cool slowly. 
The same process is applied to gla^e. 

AN'KKLID^ JL For Ajmelidtrt read 
Amielitla. 

ANNETT, m A name applied to the 
kittlwake gull (Larut tridacfj^lujt). 

ANNEX'pfii. The thing aimcKcd. 

AN'NI€UT, n. In Hast Indies^ a dam. 
Annicuts are built acrosa rivers^ to 
raJse the level of the water, to facili- 
tate both navigation and u*rigation. 

ANNl'HILATUR, n. One who anni^ 
hilates. 

ANNIVERS'ARY, n. [add.] ^luiiVyrr- 
tarj/ dttjf^, in the Horn. Cam. church, 
the days on which an oEhee is yearly 
performed for the sou la of the dccca»i:d, 
or on which the mortjTdom of tile 
saints is yearly celcbi aled. 

AN'NJVERSE,f n. Anniversory- 

A N ' N OD O N , n. See Ak quo n . 

ANNOTA'TIONIST, n. An annoti- 
tor. 

ANNOTTNOUS, a. In bot, Wng a 
year old. 

AKNOY'ES,t j^ piur. Annoyances. 
[SpentetA 

AN^NUALIST, n. An editor of, or a 
writer for, an njinual publication , 
[Jl£tr. iw.j 

AN NUALS, n. The name given by 
gardeners to all plants* which, if sown 
in the sprang, will ilowcr, perfect their 
seed, and perish in the course of the 
same season. Annuals, however, if 
sown in the autumn, become biennials, 
and the latter, if sown early in the 
springy become annuals. Hardif an- 
aualr are such as grow in the open air; 
and temitT tmnvah such as require to 
be r^^ed in artiticial hcAt* 

AN NUARY.tn. Annual. 

AN NUELLER,! n, [Fr. annuel] A 
priest employed in singing anniveraary 
m^ssefl for the dead, t Chaucer.] 

ANNU'lTY, n. [add.] The tena an- 
nuity, in its m^t general sense, signi- 
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fios any fixed smn of money, which k 
payable, either yearly, or io given por- 
tions, at stated peri lids of ihe year. lo 
an ordinary twe of the term, it signilici 
a filled sum of money i^iyablo to an 
individual during life. In the former 
cose it is called an atmuitif certain, and 
in tlie lattpr, a life annuity. 

AN^NULAULY, udv. In the manner of 
A ring, 

ANNULO'SA. n. Same as AsNTn-naASt. 

AN NULUM ET BACTTLUM. [L.] A 
ring and pastoral staff or crosier, the 
delivery of which by the prince was the 
ancient mode of granting investititres 
or bijjhoprica. 

ANN0N'ClATORT,ff. Making knowB; 
giving public notice. 

ANO'A,iIh Aspecics of ruminaUnganU 
mal {A. dei}resntarms\ ollied to the 
buffaloes. It is about the size of a mid- 
dling sheep, and i» found among the 
rocky mounUinsof the inland of Celebes. 

AN'UDE, h, [add.] That port of the 
surface of a decomposing body which 
the electric curreiit enters \ the part 
immediately touching the itositive pole. 

AN'ODON, 1 n. [Gr. « priv., and 

ANODONTA,} .3..r*. teeth.] A ge- 
nus of lamellibmnchiate bivalves, in- 
cluding the fresh-water mujieles (A. 
anaiinut and A. tygneui). Also the 
name of a genus of serpents, ^ith very 
minute teeth. The A. tttpta is a 
South African species, which lives on 
the egjrs of birds. 

ANO'lEpf n. [Fr] Hurt j trouble. 
[Chani-er,] 

ANO'IE,t V. i. To horti to trouble. 
[ChatirtrA 

ANO'lFyL,t «. Hurtful i unpleasanL 
[Chaucer,] 

AN^'OM^UL, Ti. An anonuiJoiu Terb or 
word. 

ANOaiALIS'TICALLT, ado, Irrega^ 
larly. 

ANOM'ALITE, n. An irregolar mine- 
ral. 

AHO^rALY, n. [add.] In tRMjf.,a small 
deviation from a perfect interval in 
tunlniE: instruments with fixed notes. 
[See TEUPr.BAMEST.]— In arfron., this 
term is used to signify properly the an- 
gular distance oif a planet from it* 
perihelion, as seen from the SUQ. It is 
either true, mean, or eccentric, 

ANO'NA, n. A genus of plants, the typ« 
of the naL order AnonaceiB. A. sipta* 
mora* sweet sop, grows 'in the West 
Indian islands, ond yields an edible 
fruit having a thick, sweet, luscious 
pulp. A. miiricata, sour sop, is an- 




other sjiecles cultivated both lo Iho 
West aiid the East Indies, which pro- 
daces a large ova] fruit of a greenish 
yellow colour, containing a sweet pulp, 
mixoi with a most agreeable acid^ 



AITTENNABI^V 



AirrHOTTFE 



AwnxuiB 



ANOXTMOS'ITY. n, 8Ui© of being 
anonymoui. [ Nat tiHtkoriztd.] 

ANON'TfMOUSNESS,it StaWf of being 
anon f mans. 

ANOPLOTHE'EITTir, n. [add.] The 
(ipecifA of this gonus hiul n lani^, tfaick 
tail, roKembUng that of the ott^r, «rid 
they aj^ !iiippo^d to have been oiiuatic 
in thtfir habits. 

ANt)RM'AL, 13. 5^eABi*£>RMAi,. 

ANOK'THOSC0PE,iL [Or. .»*ff9if.aiid 
rjKtTw ] The name ^vL-nby M, l^ateau, 
of Urussels, Co an in.^tmment iD¥cnted 
by him, foi* pn>duci»ga peotilior kind of 
optical illuiaion, by mmnn of two dieka 
rotmtiDg mpidly opposite to each other* 
The pofiberior one ia transparent, and 
hoA cortoiti dUtorted iigurc^ paJnlcrl 
upon it^ the firnt one b Dpa<}ue, but 
piereed with a mimbcp of narro<v tlits, 
tbrough whic'h tho figures on the po^* 
torior disk are viewed. Tho prindplo 
'» the saiue as tluit of the phenakUto- 
scope. 

ANOUTHU'RA, n. A name by lome 
naturalists applied to the conunonTrren, 
from iti cocked-up tail. 

AN8K DE PANIEll. orFURKASED 
AnCHf n. An arch in the form of a 
M mi- ellipse, ita chord being the rnxgor 

AN'SERE8,n.[L.] Se*A?Taen^, 

aN'SWER, rt. [odd.] Arawa-t in Charts 
cttTfj a defence upon the merits, which 
gpiiefallf controTCrts the al legations 
Elated in (he plaintiffs bill, or some of 
them; and *titc3 foct^^ showing the 
dcfendwifi rights in th^ subject of tbf 
suit. 

XN'SWBR,t?. *. [add.] To responci to, or 
attend to; as, an attenti?^ servant in- 
stantly atuti^erf the bell ; to he ready 
to perform* [SftakJ] 

AN'SWEB, P, i\ [add.] To titidertole ^ 
to guarantee ; to m^ure. 

AN'TA, n. StfAjiT^. 

ANTAG'OKIST, «. [add.] Ania^onUt 
poictts, in phtfti<^^j two opposing powora 
or force*, of which the fiction of one 
counteracii that of the other, bo aa to 
maintain an equilibnum. Such are 
the centrifugal and centripetal foroo^i, 
the atttiaetive and repalfllre ogenciea in 
chcuiiiitry. 

ANTAGONISn€AL, a. Same aa 
Ahtaqowiptic, 

ANTAL'OR^ fi. A medidne to alle- 
viate pain ; an anodyne. 

ANT AL' KALI, ) h. In metl, a re- 

ANTAL'K ALINE, f tuedy for the 
pun^oso of neutralizing alkali, or of 
counteroetins an alkalino toodency in 
the Hyut^m. 

ANT;iR€mSM,OTANTXR^€niSM. 

ANr ARCUIST, or ANTXR €HIST- 

A NT* CATCHER, n. The Myothcra of 
IHigerj a gcuDS of birds reftenihling thi^ 
thrush, which lifo ehietly on ants. 
Specica of the genus ore found on l>oth 
coatinenta. The imt^cufchert include 
speclefl of other genera of the tribe 
Myothcrina; they hate oil ^hort wingSj 
a Tcry short tail, and rather long legs. 

AN'TEDATR, e. t. [add,J To gi™ or 
effect Bomething before the proper 
time; as, no hostile hand con anteilate 
my doom, f/'ope.l 

AN'TELOPE, n. [add.] The gazelle, 
properly so called, is the Aniilope dor^ 
COM (Liun^) The other more remark- 
able species are the Bpringl>ok, plunging 
antelope, rock^springer, algnzel^ cha- 
mois, gnu, &e. 

ANTEN'NAL, a. Belonging to the an- 
tenu». 

ANTENNAllIJ^ n, [From onimna.J A 



gentta of plants, belonging to the oat. 
order Composite, n earl y allied to 
G naphali urn, itnd containing some of the 
CTerlaatinga of our gardens. The most 
common is A. mttrgaritactat or pearly 
ererlasting. 

ANTEN NIFORM, o. Shaped like an* 
ten nj^. 

ANTRNNCLATilA, n. A genu* of 
Eoophytes, found In the British seas. 
One Bpecies, the lobster's horn, co- 
ralline of Ellis (A. antermbia), U com- 
mon on oyster-beds. 

ANTK-NUP, n. Antentiptijil fornica- 
tion betw^n persons wlio are after- 
wards married to each othe r . [ Scotch. 1 

ANTEPAG'MENT, it. An ornamented 
jamb of a doon [Sfe AMTi^rAOMENTA.j 

ANTEPENULriMA, tu [L.] Same 

as AMTEFEStJLT. 

ANTEPENULT'IMATE, n Same aa 

AsTEPENULt. 

AN'TEPONE,f u, t. [L. antepono.] To 
set before. 

ANTEPuRT,7i. An outer port, gate, 
or door, 

ANTE'RIORLT, ode. In an anterior 
manner. 

\ N ' T ES* n. In arch, JSee A rr *. 

ANTI IE LI A, n. }tiur. of Ajf Til ELION,^ 
irhich fce, 

ANTIIIiii;™. [add.] The anthem may 
be for one, two, or any number of 
voices, but seldom eajceeda five porta. 

ANTHER l€UM,ii. [Gr.l Spider- wort, 
a K^^nusof planL% iiat, order Lilkcc^, 

AMIIKIUD'IUM. ffl. p^ur. Antheri- 
dia. [L.] In hott the anther-like bodii^ 
tluLt are found in mos&es and other 
cryptogamic plants, but the trao nature 
of which is unknown. 

ANTliE SIS, H. [Gr.] The period when 
flowers e^tpand; the act of oJipaaaion 
in a dower. 

A N T H I ' AR INE, n. See AtsT tAK wn. 

ANTUOCAR POUS, a. [Gr, a.^, a 
flower, and mmiv*t^ fruit J In boi,^ a 
term applied to fruits formed by mass» 
of intlore^enccs adhering to each 
other; as the fir-cone, i^jne- apple, &e. 

\NTBOrHjE'RA,n. Agenus of Aus- 
tralian binla, helouRin^ to tiie family 
Meliplvagid.!?, or honey-eaters. A. 
mrUimni, the bush wattle*bird, i* 
found wherever there are banksias, in 
New South WaleSj South AustraHjj, 
and Van Diemen'a Land. Its notes 
are harsh and peculiar, like a person 
tomiting, whence its local name, Qao- 
gwar-ruch. It feeds on the blossoms 
of the lianksias. 

ANTHOCY'ANTNE, n. [Or. «.?«, a 
flower,, and mv^^n, blue,} The blue 
colouring matter of plants. 

ANTIIOL'OGY, n. [iidd.j A eoHectJon 
of flowers ; a garlanil. 

ANTHOL YSlS,tt. [Gr. ..Sk, and x^a, 
a breaking up,] In 6of., the change of 
Sowers from their usual state to some 
other, OS leaves, bran rheji, &e. 

ANTttOM¥'ZlDjE,it. A general did* 
siou of the Muacidiu, o« imposed of 
spedes having the appearance of com- 
mon flifts. The wings arc vibratiic^the 
legs of moderate siie, and the abdomen 
comported of four jnintj. 

ANTUORiS'MljS, n. ^>^ Anthobibm. 

ANTTTOS, n. [Cr. *.^.] A dower. 

ANTHOSPER MEii:, n. A tribe of 
plantji, b<! longing to the nat. order Ru* 
blaces. It consiiats of the genera Cop- 
rosma, Phyliis, Calopina, Ambroria, 
and Anthospcrmam. The species are 
small herbs or shrub$, with opposite, or 
Tcriidllatc Inaves. 

AN^THOTYFE, m [Gr. .,%, afloww, 
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and n«f, type J A generic term applied 
to phot()graphtc agents, which consist 
of papeiv impregnated with the eo loured 
juice* of do wen and other [mrts of 
vegetables. Such substances, when 
exposed to the chemical iiifiuence of 
light, produce weD- defined photo- 
graphs* 

ANTUOXANTiriNE, n. [Gr. «.A«r, a 
ilower, and |»t4«r, yellow.] The yellow 
colouring matter of plants. 

ANTHOXAN'TIIUM, h. [Gr. «»iH, and 
|«.flflf ] A genuH of grasies with only 
two stamens, one spedea of which 
{A. odoratum) is well known to farmers 
under the name of sweet vci'naUgmaa, 
or s pri n K-jjrass, f See. Sr r i n o - C Rxas J 

ANTIIRISXUS, rt. IK^aked parley, a 
genus of plants, nat. order LmbeULfent, 
There are two British species, and one 
which has escaped from our gardens 
{A, €ertfaUt/mi which is well known 
as a salad and pot-herb, under the 
name uf garden -chervil 

ANTilKUPOGLUTTUS, b, 5te Ah- 

TUltOPOOLOT. 

ANTHROPOGTIAPHT,!!. [odd.] This 
term is ajiplied more particularly to 
that branch of physical geography 
which treats of the actual distribution 
of the hunmn roec^ as diitinjfiiJ^bed bj 
physical character, langua^ire, institri- 
tjous, and customs. [See Etiixo- 

ORAi'RT.] 

ANTHJIOPOL'06Y, n. [add.] More 
definitely, tliis tertn implies the whole 
science or theory of man, considered 
physiologically, intdleetimlly, aiid 
morally, or in his entire nature. 

ANTHUOPOM ETR Y, n. [Gr, ..I,*™, 
man, and ^ir^M, measure.] The mea^ 
surement of the human body. 

ANTHKOPOMORPaaSM, n. [add.] 
The representation of the Deity under 
a human form, or with biuuan attri- 
butes and atfcctiouA. 

ANTUROPOMORPniST, n. One 
who represents Deity under a huDua 
form, or with human attributes; an an- 
thropomorphite, 

ANTHROPOMORPH'ITE,^. Belat- 
ing to ANTHnoF'ou^>Br]iiFM. 

ANTnROPOMORPHlTT^\ or AN- 
TliROPOMORPlimeAL, a. Per- 
taining to anthropomori>hi*m. 

ANTHROPGF^ATEISM, n. Same as 
AsTirnoporATnt. 

ANTHROPOPHAO^ICAL, a. Relat- 
ing to cannibalism, 

AN THUS, n. The pipit, a genua of 
birds separated from the genns Alanda 
(Linn.) There are four spede* found in 
the British is^landSjthe Antkui Jiichar- 
dit A. praimjdJi, or meadow - pipit, 
A. arbGreiiJt, the tree- pipit, and ji. 
aqitatkutt the shore-piiiit. The mea- 
dow-pipit, or titling, is tlio species to 
whose fostering care the young cuckoo 
is most geoerally eonsigned. [Set 
PiFtTin this SuppJ] 

ANTHTT/LIS, n, [Gr. .^, a flower, 
and tib*^tt a beard or down.] Kidney- 
retch, a genus of legumirioui plant*. 
\Src KiUNEY-ViitcirJ 

ANTfAB0LIT10NlST,«. One who 
opposes abolition. Specially applied 
to those who oppo*6 the abolition of 
slavery in the United State* of America. 

ANTI-AC m,n. S^AwT^Ann. 

ANTlADrTlS, n. [Gr. m.t.mIh, the 
tonsils.] Inflammation of tlie toniDL 

ANTIAPIIRODIS IA€. Sa AwT*^ 

rKl^ODlKiAG. 

AN'TIAR, n, A Javanese poison de- 
rived from the upas-tree. 
AB^TI'ARIS, n. A genus of plants, nak 
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order Artocarpes. A, maerophylla, or 
ioxicarioj is the celebrated upas-tree 
of Java. [iS^ Upas.] 
ANTIASTHMAiyie. See Anihas- 

MATIO. 

ANTlBILaOTTS, a. CounteractiTe of 
bQioiu complaints. 

ANTIBRA'€HIAL, a. [L. antibra- 
ehium, the fore-arm.] Pertaining to the 
fore-arm. 

ANTICAL'VINIST, n. One opposed 
to Calyinism. 

ANTI€ALVINISTyi€, a. Opposed to 
Calvinism. 

AN'TI€UEIR, n, [Gr. m**i, and xwc, the 
hand.] The thumb, opposed to the 
hand. 

ANTICHRE'SIS, n. [Gr. «m, and xi»», 
xc". to lend.] An old law-term for 
mortgage. 

ANTI€HRON'I€AL, a. [Gr. am, and 
X{M«»time.] Deviating from the pro- 
per order of time : erroneously dated. 
ANTICHRON'ICALLY, adv. In an 
antichronical manner. 
ANTICIPANT, a. Anticipating; ap- 
plied in med., to periodic diseases, each 
of whose attacks recurs at an earlier 
period than the preceding. 
ANTICIPATE, V. t. [add.] To occupy 
one*s attention before the proper time ; 
ajB, I shall not anticipate the reader with 
farther descriptions of this kind. [Swift.] 
AN'TICKES,t n. plur. Buffoons. [See 
Antic] [Spenser.] 

ANTI€NE'MION, n. [Gr. «»i, and 
mtnfjm, the calf of the leg.] The shin- 
bone, as opposed to the calf. 

AN'TI€N£S6, n. The quality of being 
antic. 

ANTIDESIIEiE, ft. A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous unisexual monochlamy- 
deous plants, to which Antidesma be- 
longs. It is now usually called Stila- 
ffineMce€t. 

ANTIDO'TALLY, adv. In the manner 
of aji antidote ; by way of antidote. 

AN'TIDOTABT, a. Same as Anti- 
dotal. 

AN'TIENT. See Ancient. 

ANTIFEB'ERALISM, n. Opp<»ition 
to the ratification of the constitution of 
the United States. 

ANTIHEXIX. See Anthelix. 

ANTIHYDROPHOB'I€,n. A remedy 
for hydrophobia. 

ANTIHTDROP I€, tt. A reoKMl^ for 
dropsy. 

ANTILIA, n. A machine used h)f the 
Greeks for raising the water firom the 
weUs of their ships. It is supposed to 
hare been the Archimedean screw. 

ANTILITH'IC, a. Tending to prevent 
the formation of urinary calculi, or to 
destroy them when formed. 

ANTIL'OQUIST,t n. A contradictor. 

ANTIL'OQUY,t n. [add.] Contradic- 
tion. 

ANTIMA^SON, n. One hostHe to ma- 
sonry, or freemasonry. 

ANTIMASON'I€, a. Hostile to free- 
masonry. 

ANTIMA'SONRT, n. Opposition to 
freemasonry. 

ANTIMATBIMO'NIAL, a. HostUe to 
matrimony. 

ANTIMONAR€Ha€, a. Same as An- 

TIMONABOBICAL. 

ANTIMCNIAL POWDER,n.Iniii«rf., 
an oxide of antimony, combined with 
phoephate of lime. 

ANTIMO'NIAL WINE, n. In med., 
a solution of tartar-emetic in proof- 
spirit. 

ANTIMO'NIOUS, a. Pertaining to, or 
containing antimony. 



ANTIMO'NIUM, n. [L.] Antimony. 
AN'TIMONY, n. [add.] Crude anH^ 
many, a name sometimes given to the 
ore or sulphuret of antimony. — Argen- 
tineJUnoers cf antimony, the sesquioxide 
of antimony. — Butler, glass, and liver of 
antimony. [See these terms in their 
aiphabetical places.] 
ANTIMOSAa€AL, a. Opposing the 
authority of Moses, or oi the Mosaic 
record. 

AN'TINOMIST, or ANTIN'OMIST. 
AN'TINOMY,or ANTINOMY, [add.] 
A law, or other thing, opposite or con- 
trary. 

ANTIP-EDOBAP'TIST. &e Anti- 
pedobaptist. 

ANTIPABALYT'I€AL, a. Same as 
Antipabalitic. 

ANTIFATHOUS, a. Adverse; having 
a natural contrariety. 
ANTIPERIOD'I€, n. In med., a re- 
medy possessing the property of pre- 
venting the return of periodic diseases, 
as intermittents. 

ANTIPHL061ST I€, a. [add.J Op- 
posed to the doctrine of phlogiston; 
as, the antiphlogistic system. 
ANTIPH'ONAL, «. A book of anti- 
phons or anthems ; an antiphonary. 
ANTIPO'DEAN, a. Antipodal; per- 
taining to the antipodes. 
ANTIPODES, or ANTIPODES, n. 
plur, of Antipode. As a Latin word 
it has no singular. 

ANTIPSOR'IC, a. [Gr. «rri, and 4.«e« 
the itch.] Efficacious in curing the itch. 
ANTIPYRET'ie, a. [Gr. ««, and «ei 
*•(, feverj Efficacious in curing fever. 
AN'TIQUARY,t a. Old ; antique. 
ANTIQUES, n.plur. (anteek's.) Ancient 
works of art ; more especially works 
of Grecian art in sculpture, bass-reliefs, 
engraving of gems, medals, &c., which 
serve as models for imitation. 
ANTIQ'UITIES, n. p7ur. In a limited 
sense, all the knowledge concerning 
the Greeks and Romans that has been 
transmitted to our times, such as their 
forms of polity, systems of philosophy, 
of astronomy ; with their political his- 
tory, architecture, sculpture, poetrj^ 
religion, domestic manners, &c. In a 
more extended sense, the term is ap- 
plied to the monumental remtuns, and 
to the works of art of numerous na- 
tions; as, the Egyptian, Persian, Baby- 
lonian, Hindoo, Peruvian, and Mexican 
emtiquities. 

ANTIRRHI'NUM, n. [Urom Gr. ^m 
with, and fit, a nose or mask.] Snap-dra- 
gon, a genus of plants, nat. order Scro- 
phulariacesB. All the species produce 
showy flowers, and are much ciUtivated 
in gardens. The leaves of A. majus 
are bitter, and slightly stimulant; and 
the leaves of A. orontium, as well as 
those of other spedes, have been used 
as cataplasms in indolent tumours. 
[See Snap-Dbagon.] 
AN'TIS. In arch., a portico is said to 
be in €tntis, when columns stand in a 
line, in front, with the ants. [See 

ANTISXII, n. plur. [L.] The same as 
Antisoians. [See AntiscianJ 

ANTIS€ORBU'TI€AL, a. &ime as 
Antiscobbutic. 

AN'TISCRIPT,t n. A writing in op- 
position to another writing. 

ANTISEP'TI€AL, a. Same as Anti- 

SBPTIC. 

ANTISLAy^RY,a. Hostile to shivery; 

as, an antislavery meeting. 

AN'TISPAST, )n. [Gr. «•«, and 

ANTISPAS'TUS,) r»««s to draw.] In 
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prosody, a tetrasyllabio foot, in which 
the first and hist syllables are short, 
and the middle syllables long. 

ANTISPAS'TI€, a. [add.] Counter- 
acting spasm ; antispasmodic. 

ANTISPAS'TI€, n. In old writers, a 
medicine supposed to act by causing a 
revulsion of the humours. — 2. A remedy 
that counteracts spasm; an antispas- 
modic. 

ANTISTROPH'IC, a. Rehiti^g to tiie 
antistrophe. 

ANTITH'EN AR, n. [Gr. «m, and J^to«i, 
the palm of the hand. J A muscle which 
extends the thumb, or opposes it to the 
hand; also, the adductor muscle of the 
great toe. 

ANTITH'ESES, n. plur. of AnHthesis, 
— which see. 

ANTITH'ETON, n. plur. AniUheta. 
[Gr.] In rhet., something contrary ; an 
opposite. 

ANTITROP'AL, \a. Better AN- 

ANTITROP'OUS,j TIT'ROPAL, 
ANTIT'ROPOUS. [add.] More cor- 
recti y, a term applied to an embryo 
when in a seed the radicle is turned to 
the end farthest avfay from the hilum ; 
it corresponds to a homotropous ovule. 

ANTITYTOUS,t «• Antitypical. 

ANTIVA€'CINIST, «. One who op- 
poses vaccination. 

ANT^LER, n. The name of a moth found 
in this country, the larvs of which 
sometimes destroy the herbage of 
whole meadows, so that their ravages 
are sometimes visible for years after- 
wards. It is the Cerapteryx grammis 
of naturalists. 

ANT'LIA, n. [L. a pump.] A term ap- 
plied to the spiral instrt&nent of the 
mouth of butterflies, and other allied 
insects, by which they pump up the 

juices of plaBts. It is what Kirby and 




AntlU or LcpMoptm. wltli the radlnMnto of th« 
parte of the mouth comtpooding (e tboM csistliHi tn 
maodibahtod Inwota 

Spence have called an imperfect mouth ; 
Savigny discovered in it, however, the 
rudiments of almost all the parts of 
a perfect mouth. Fig. 1 is the rudi- 
ment of the upper lip {labrum), e e' 
on each side, the rudimentary man- 
dibles; fig. 2, the base of each half 
of the antlia, with a rudimentary pal- 
pus; fig. 3 represents a profile view 
of a butterfly's head; fig. 4, the two 
tubes of which the antlia is com- 
posed. 

ANTLIA PNEUMATaCA, n. The 
Air-pump ; the name of a consteUation 
in the southern hemisphere, situated 
between Hydra and Argo Navis. 

ANTLIA'TA, n. The name given by 
Fabrichis to insects of the order Dip- 
tera, from their mouth having a sucker 
or proboscis. 

ANT'-LION, n. A nenropterous insect 
{Myrmeleon formiearius), long celo- 
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brated for the wonderM ingenuity 
wliich it displays in preparing a kind 
of pitfall for the destruction of such 
insects (chiefly ants) as happen unwarily 




Ani-Uon and larva, Mtrrndtonfamdoarlm. 

to enter it. There are many species of 
the genus found in the more temperato 
and warmer parts of the globe. Some 
of them from West Africa are at least 
Atc inches across the wings. 

ANT(£CI, n. pbtr. [L.] Antoecians, or 
antecians. [See Akteciaw.] 

ANTONOMAS'TI€ALLy, ado. By 
the figure antonomasia. 

AN'TREjf n. (an'ter.) [L. antrum.] A 
caTem. 

ANU^BIS, n. An Egyptian deity, the 
conductor of departed spirits, and r<w 




Anabts, tnm an EgyptUio palnttog. 

presented by a human figure with the 

head of a dog, fox, or jackal. 
AN'VILLED, pp. Fashioned on the 

anril. 
AN'YHOW, adv. In any manner ; at 

any rate; on any account. [Provin- 

ANY MANNER OF MEANS. An 

expression used colloquially for anjf 

means. 

AN'YWHERE, cufo. In any place. 
AN'YWHITHER,t ado. Anywhere. 
A'ORIST, a. Indefinite with respect to 

time. 

AORIS^ICAL, a. Same as Aobistio. 
AORiriC, a. Same as Aobtal. 
APAID^t pp. Paid; satisfied. [Chau- 

cer.] 

AP'ANA6E, n. See Appanage. 
AP^ARA, fi. A species of armadillo {Da- 

tlfpus tridnctus), found in Brazil and 

Paraguay. It has the power of rolling 

itself into a complete Imll. 
APAR'OIA, n. [Gr. •»«, from, and 

m^im, idleness (of the husbandman).] 

Hawk-bit, a genus of plants. [See 

Hawk-Bit.] 
APARTHRO'SIS, n. [Gr. ««., and 

m^Bfn, a joint.] Same as Ababticula- 

TioN, — which fee. 



APATHE'TICAL, a. Some as Apa- 

THETIO. 

APATHIS'n€AL,«. Apathetic. 

APATU^RA, n. A genus of diurnal 
Lepidoptera, containing many beautiful 
exotic species of butterflies, most of 
which are remarkable for their irides- 
cent colours. There is one British 
species, the Apahtra iris, the purple 
emperor, one of the most beautiftil of 
the butterfly tribe. It is found in the 
south and west of England. 

APAYD^t PP' Paid ; satisfied. [Spenser,] 

APE, n. [add.] According to its modem 
zoological definition, the genus Ape, or 
Pithecus, includes those quadrumanous 
mammals which hare the teeth of the 
same number and form as in man, and 
which possess neither tails nor cheek- 
pouches. 

APE, V. t [add.] To ape one*s betters, a 
popular pnrase, signifying to imitate 
one's superiors ; to form into an awk- 
ward or disparaging resemblance. 

AP£AK', ado. [add.] A yard or gaff is 
said to be apeah, when it hangs ob- 
liquely to the mast. 

APEER'. Same as Apeak. 

APEIRE,t V. t, or i, (apeer'.) To im- 
pair; to detract from; to be impaired; 
to go to ruin. [Chaucer,] [See Ap- 

PAIB.] 

APET ALDUS, a. [add.] Apetalous, 
or more properly munochlamydeous 
plants, constitute one of the great divi- 
sions in the natural system of vege- 
tables. They comprehend all those 
genera which aie dicotyledonous or 
exogenous, and which hare a single 
floral covering. 

APHiE'RESIS, n. See Aphebesis. 
APHANIP'TERA, n. [Gr. m^m^nty in- 
distinct, and rttfty a wmg.] An order 
of apterous, haustellate insects, having 
perfect rudimentary wings. It is com- 
posed of the different species of fleas. 
APU'IDES, ) n. The second famUy 
APHID'IANS,V of homopterous in- 
APHID'II, ) sects, having for its 
type the genus Aphis (Linn.) They are 
all injurious to vegetation, living on 



the social bees, the solitary working 
bees, and parasitic bees. It is a most 
extensive family of insects, found in 
every part of the world. Even Green- 
land has its hair-covered humble bees^ 
which make their nests in the ground. 

ATIS MUSeA, fi. A new southern 
constellation, consisting of four stars. 

APLANAT'IC, a. [add.] Aplanatic 
lens, a lens so formed, tnat all the 
rays of light, which, diverging from, 
or converging to any one point in the 
axis, are incident upon it, after being 
transmitted through it, may converge 
to, or diverge from, one other point in 
the same axis. In order that a lens 
may be apkmaHc, it must have the true 
figure for correcting the aberration, and 
must be constructed of different media 
to correct the effects of the unequal 
refrangibility of the different rays; in 
other words, it must be achromaUc 
Neither of those conditions can be ac- 
curately ftdfilled in practice. 

APLAS'TI€, a. [Gr. m priv., and ex>r- 
riMH, plastic] Not plastic; not easily 
moulded. 

APLY'SIA, n. The sea-hare, a genus of 
mollusca, of the order Tectibranchiata. 
Some of the species have the power of 
throwing out a deep purple liquor, with 
which the animal coloura the water 
around to a considerable distance when 
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WaaiT Plaxt totni. aM$ granarla, 1. 1. Male «nlari«i and natural riaa. 
ai 4, rauiai* «iUariiMl and natn ral atM. 

the juices of plants, which they suck 

with their beaks. The wheat plant- 
louse, A. granaria, inhabits com -crops. 

In July and August it is sometimes 

abundant on the ears of wheat, sucking 

the stem and impoverishing the grain. 
APHONIA, n. [L.] See Aphony. 
APHCRIA, It. [Gr. « priv., and ^m, 

to bear.] Barrenness ; sterility. 
APHGRISMAT'IC,) a. ReUting to, 
APHORIS'MI€, ) or contahiing 

aphorisms. 

APHYL^LOSE, a. Same as Aphtlloub. 
APHYL'LOUS, for APH'YLLOUS. 
APIA'RIAN, a. Relating to bees. 
APICSAL, a. Relating to the apex or 

top ; belonging to the pointed end of a 

cone-shaped body. 

API€'ULATE/i.Samea8 Apiculated. 
AP'ID.£, n. The bee family, comprising 
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Bnharft, AfitHa Jef4ktn». 

H perceives any danger. A. depilans, 
or depUatory aplysia, is found in the 
European seas adhering to rocks; and 
it was long supposed that the acrid 
humour which it throws out occasioned 
the loss of the hair; this fluid is of a 
purple hue, and long retains its colour. 
AP0€'ALYPT, II. The author of the 
Apocalypse. [Lit. us.] 
APO€ALYP'TI€,t «. 
An apocalyptical wri- 
ter. 
AP0€REN'I€ACID, 
n. A bro^-n extractive 
matter, analogous to 
humiue, and derived 
from decaying vegeta- 
ble matter found in 
certain mineral waters. 
APO€'RYPHALIST, 
n. An advocate for the 
Apocrypha. 

APO€RYPH'I€AL/i, 
Doubtful ; not authentic. 
APO€YNA'CEJE, n. A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, having for its 
type the genus Apocynum, or dog's- 
bane. It is very nearly allied to the 
order Asclepiadaceae, from which it is 
distinguished by its stamens free from 
the style and stigma, and anthers of the 
usual form; and to Loganiacec, from 
which it is separated by baring a stig- 
ma contracted in the middle. The 
species have opposite or sometimes 
whorled leaves without stipules; the 
corolla gamopetalous, hypogynous, and 
with the stamens inserted upon it ; the 
fruit two-celled. The stems, when 
wounded, yield a milky juice, which is 
generally poisonous; sevml yield 
caoutchouc. To the order belong the 
tanghin-tree (Tanghinia venendera), 
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milk- tree of Demerara (Tabemcemen- 
tana uHlis), the cream-firait of Sierra- 
Leone (Roupellia glabra), &c. The 
bark of several species is a powerful 
febrifuge. Wrightia Unctoria yields 
indigo of good quality. 

APO'CYNUM, n, Dog*s-bane, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Apocynaoeae. 
A, andro9€tmifolium, common dog's- 
bane, is an American plant. [See Doo's- 
BanbJ 

AP'OdA, n. An order of amphibious 
animals, comprising only one genus, the 
Cffidlia, of a serpent-like form, and 
altogether destitute of feet. The term 
is also applied to an order of 6shes. 
[See Apode.] 

AP^OBES, ) fi. An order of fishes, 

AP'ODA, > which, according to 

AP'ODALS, ) Lmnseus, includes aU 
those that want the ventral fins. Cu- 
ller has restricted the order to those 
fishes which, besides wanting the ven- 
tnd fins, are likewise malacopterygious. 
The common eel furnishes an example. 

APODYTE'RIUM,n. instead of AFO- 
DYDERIUM. 

APOGJE'ON,t n. Apogee. 

APOOJEOJM,!!. [L.from Gr. «ir«r«i«».] 
Same as Apoobe. 

AP06lATU'RA.n. iSiee Apoooiatuba. 

APOLEP'SY,*. [Or. «»A»^rif.] An old 
medical term employed to signify re- 
tention or suppression of any natural 
evacuation, and also a suppressed flow 
of the animal spirits, to wlUch apoplec- 
tic or cataleptic affections were as- 
cribed. 

APOLLINA'RIST, n. Same as Apol- 

I^IHABIAN. 

APOL'LO BELVIDERE', n. A cele- 
brated statue of Apollo in the Belvidere 
(whence the name) gallery of the Vati- 
can palace at Rome, esteemed one of 
the noblest representations of the hu- 
man frame, and one of the finest pieces 
of sculpture extant. It was discovered 
at Porto- Ancio in the reign of Nero. 

APOLOGET'ICS, n. That branch of 
theology which has for its object a sys- 
tematic arrangement of those external 
and internal eridences of Christianity, 
or of the Holy Scriptures, by which 
Christians are enabled sdenUfically to 
justify and defend the peculiarities of 
their faith. 

APOL^O(^IZE, V. t. To excuse; to 
make an apology for; as, to apologize 
an offence. \Unu9ual.\ 

APONEDROT'IC, a. Rehiting to the 
aponeuroses. 

APONEUROT'OMY, n. [Gr. ««, »i.^ 
fM, a nerve, and r»tA% a cutting.] Dis- 
section of the aponeuroses. 

APGPHLEGMAT'IC, or APO- 
PHLEG'MATIC, ii. 

APOPHLEGMAT'IC, or APO- 
PHLEG'MATIC, a. 

APOPHLEG'MATISM, n. A medicine 
to draw away phlegm. 

APOPHTHEGMAT'ICAL, a. See 

APOTHEOII AT1CAL. 

APOPH'YLLITE, or APQPHYL'- 
LITE, n, 

AP'OPLEXY.n. [add.] A congestion 
or rupture of the brain, with sudden 
loss of sensation and motion ; an affec- 
tion of the animal functions, the or- 
ganic fiinctions remaining compara- 
tively miimpaired. The premonitory 
symptoms of this dangerous disease are 
drowsiness, giddiness, dulness of hear- 
ing, frequent yawning, disordered vi- 
sion, noise in the ears, paralysis, &c. 

APOR'ETINE, n. A resin obtained 
from rhubarb. 
L— SUPP. 



APO'RIA. Set Apobt. 

APORRH(E'A, n. [Gr. «t*/^m, to flow 
from.] In med., a defluxion of humours, 
vapours, and effluvia. 

APOSEFIDIN, n. [Gr. «»., and rr.«- 
Im, putrefaction.] A peculiar crystal- 
lized substance obtained from putrid 
cheese. 

APOSTASIAXE-^,n. A nat. order of 
monoootyledonous plants scarcely dif- 
ferent from the Orchidacese, from which 
they chiefly differ by having three 
perfect anthers, instead of only one or 
two. The species are found in damp 
woods in the hotter parts of India, but 
their properties are unknown. 

APOS'TASIS, n. [Gr.\l[i ancient med., 
the termination or crisis of a disease by 
some secretion, in opposition to metas- 
tasis, or the termination by transfer to 
some other part. — Hence, 2, An apos- 
teme, imposthume, or abscess. — 3. The 
throwing off or separation of exfoliated 
or fractured bones. 

APOS'TATE, n. [add.] In the Rom. 
Cath. church, one who, without a legal 
dispensation, forsakes a religious order 
of which he has made profession. 

APOS'TATE.t V. i. To apostatize. 

APOSTAXIS, n. [Gr. ««» and #»«?• 
to drop.] The dropping of any fluid, as 
of blood from the nose. 

APOS'TIL, >n. [Fr. apostUle.] A 

APOS'TILL,) marginal note or refer- 
ence; a postscript. 

APOSTOLaCISM, n. The quality of 
being apostolical. [Rar. ut.] 

APOSTOLIC'ITY, n. The quality of 
being apostolical. 

APGSTROPH'IC, instead of APOS'- 
TROPHI€. 

APOTELESMAT'IC, a. [Gr. ««riXir- 
(A«ri««r, from «e«TiXirAMi, an effect of the 
stars.] Relating to astrology; teaching 
by the science of the stars. 

APOTHE'CIUM, n. plur, Apothecia, 
[Gr. «««, and ^r»n, a capsule.] In hot., 
apothecia are tlie shields or reproduc- 
tive organs of lichens. They appear on 
the thallus in the form of little warts, 
cups, or lines, and have a hard disk 
often surrounded by a rim, and contain- 
ing spores, either naked, or inclosed 
within long or roundish tubes, called 
thecn or asci. 

AP'OTHEGM,?!, pron. Ap'othem, 

APOTROPiE'A, II. plur. [Gr. mm, and 
rffvw, to turn.] In ancient poetry, verses 
or hymns composed for averting the 
wrath of incensed deities. 

APTANA6E, n. [add.l Formeriy in 
France, the provision of lands or feudal 
superiorities assigned by the kings for 
the maintenance of their younger sons, 
but on condition that on the failure of 
male issue, such lands or superiorities 
were to revert to the crown. By means 
of their appcmages, and through the 
operation of the Salic law, which made 
their inheritance of the crown a less 
remote contingency, the princes of the 
blood-royal in France were at all times 
a distinct and formidable class of men. 

APPAN'AdlST, It. [Fr. apanoQitU.] 
A prince to whom an appanage was 
granted. 

APPAR'AIL,t V. t. [Fr.] To prepare. 
[Chaucer.l 

APPARATUS SCULPTO'RIS, n. 
[L.] The Sculptor's Workshop ; a con- 
stellation situated in that region of the 
heavens immediately to the eastward of 
the large star Fomalhault, and hardly 
rising above the horizon in our hemi- 
sphere. 

APPAR'ELS, n. Appendages worked 
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in silk and gold, embroidered with or- 
naments or sacred imagery, sometimes 
enriched with pearls and precious 
stones, worn fr^m the 13th to the 14th 
century, attached to the alb, and other 
ecclesiastical vestments. They either 
went round the wrist, the bottom edge 
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of the garment, or the collar, and were 
often quadrangular pieces attached to 
the end of the maniple, the ends of the 
stole, or the bottom edge of the dress. 
The accompanying figure is from a 
brass in Heylesden church, Norfolk, 
and represents Richard Thasebury, 
who died 1387. 

APPAY^ED, a. In Shah., Satisfied; 
pleased. 

APPfi ACH^D,t pp. Censured, or im- 
peached. [Spenser.'l 

APPfiACH^ERyf n. An accuser. 

APPfi AL^ n. [add.] Appeals in criminal 
causes were abolisned in England by 
the Act 69 Geo. III., c. 46. 

APPfiLE',t »• <• [See Appeal.] To ac- 
cuse. [Speneer."] 

APPEL*LANCY,i 
of appeal. 

APPELLANT, a. Appealing. 

APPEL'LATE, a. [add.] To or from 
which there may be an appeal. 

APPEL'LATIVENESS, n. Quality of 
being appellative. 

APPELLOR', or APPEL'LOR, n. 

APTENA6E. See Appanage. 

APPEND' A6E, n. [add.l In hot., a 
part subordinate to anotner part, as 
hairs and glands to a stem or leaf, or 
nectaries to the corolla; more strictly, 
any part arising from and around the 
axis, as leaves around the stem. 

APPEN'D ANT, a. instead of APPEN'- 
DANT, «. 

APPENDANT, n. [add.] A thing of 
inheritance belonging to another in- 
heritance which is more worthy ; as an 
advowson, common, &c., which may be 
appendant to a manor ; common of fish- 
ing, to a freehold ; a seat in a church, 
to a house, &c. 

APPENSE'i a. Being hung up, as a hat 
on a pin. — In hot., applied to an ovule 
attached to the placenta by some point 
intermediate between the apex and the 
middle. 

AP'PETITE,t V. t. To desire; to 
covet. [Chtmeer.\ 

APPETr'TIOUS,t a. Palatable; de- 
sirable. 

APTETIZE, V. t. To create an appe- 
tite. 

APTETIZED, pp. Having an appe- 
tite ; rendered hungry. 

AP'PETIZER, II. He or that which ap- 
petizes. 
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APTLK, n. [add] Tlie apple is 
tialljf a. fruit of the colder and myffi 
t«iiili«mto regions of the rtli>be, oTer 
which It is almost ynLToreaHj fpread 
And cultivated. Fi^iin ita hardinena 
and grejit abundaneef coTnUincd with 
lU c^ccMcnt tiairauf, it constitute one 
of the most important ' pmdttctiona of 
cold cliinatefl. In it* wild atate it a 
the ansCf^re crab-app1« of the hedges. 
Fourteen hundred varietieinf the apple 
have been desreribeiJ, and it ia prot*abk 
that thin is nut more th^iii half the 
nuiiiU;r known. 
AP'PLE-BLIGHT,n. A species of aphis, 
covered with a white oottony secretion, 
and which multiplies exceedingly in the 
crevices of diseased apple-trees. 
APTLE-BRANDY, ) n. In America, 
APPLE-JACK, 5 a liquor dis- 
tilled from cider; also called cider- 
brandy. 

APTLE-BUTTER, n. In Americay a 
sauce made of apples stewed down in 
cider. 

AP PLE-DUMPLING, n. A dumpling 
made of apples. 

AP'PLE-JOHN, n. A kind of apple 
which keeps long, but becomes with- 
ered. 

APPLE-MOTH, n. The Tortrix po- 
monana, a lepidopterous insect, the 
larvfB of which take up their abode in 
apples. 

APTLE-PIE ORDER. An expression 
used in familiar conversation, denoting 
perfect order; as, everything in the 
house was in appU-pU order. 
AP PLE-SNAIL, n. The shells of the 
genus Ampulluia are often to called. 
AP-PLE-TREE, it. [add.] Apple-trees 
are trained in the form either of stand- 
ards, dwarfs, espaliers, or balloons ; and 
they are propagated by seeds, cuttings, 
suckers, layers, ingrafting, or inocula- 
tion. 

APPLICANT, n. A diligent student ; 
one who applies liimself closely to his 
studies. [American.] 
APPLICATE,t V. t To apply to. 
APPOINT', tj. t [add.] Milton uses thig 
verb in a peculiar sense in hit Sampson 
Agonistes: — " Appoint not heavenly dis- 
position;** that is, point not at it by 
way of censure or condemnation ; ar- 
raign it not. 

APPOINT', r. i. To ordain ; to deter- 
mine, 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 
APPOINT'MENT, n. [add.] A com- 
mon law-deed or conveyance of a de- 
rivative nature, relating to or dependent 
on some precedent assurance, in which 
a power to appoint to certain uses has 
been created or preserved to the party 
hereby granting or appointing. 
APP0R'T10NATENESS,t n. Just 
proportion. 

APPOSr'TION, n. [add.] A term ap- 
plied to that part of the function of 
nutrition, by which the components of 
the blood are transformed on the free 
siuface of an organ into a solid unor- 
ganized substance, which is the mode 
of growth of the tissues that are not 
vascular. 

APPRAISE', r. t [add.) To value ; to 
set a price upon ; to estimate the value 
of. It is generally used for the act of 
valuing by men appointed for the pur- 
pose, under direction of law, or by 
agreement of parties; as, to appraise 
the goods and estate of a deceased per- 
son, or goods taken under a distress for 
rent. 

APPRAIS'ED, pp. Valued ; having the 
worth fixed by authorized persons. 



APPRAISE'MKNT, If. [add.] The act 
of setting a value HTidcr some authority 
or appointment; lilso, the rate at which 
a thing la valued; the value fixed, or 
valuation. In En^land^ according to 
thp present lavv^ when gooda have been 
t^iken under a diatreas for rent, it is 
nuMSsaryif in order to enable the land- 
lord to 8flU thomi that they should be 
jireviooily appraised or valued by two 
appnuser^, who are sworn by the 
sheriff, under-aherifr, or cotistable, to 
fippraiat the (?oodft trulv, areording to 
the best of tht»a^ uiiil^bittUinliiie'. 
APPRAIS'ER, n. [add.] No person can 
act as an appraiser without a special 
license. In London there are about 
900 licensed appraisers, and in other 
parts of England and Wales about 
1700. 

Note. — Appraise, appraised^ ap- 
praisement, &c., are now almost uni- 
formly useid, instead of apprize, ap- 
prizer, apprizement, kc, although the 
latter were formerly used by good Eng- 
lish authors, as Lord Bacon, Bishop 
Hall, &c. 

APPRE€A'TION,t n. [L. appreeor.] 
Earnest prayer. 

AP'PRE€ATORY,t a. Praying or 
wishing any good. 

APPREHEND', v. i. To think; to sup- 
pose ; to imagine. 

APPREHENSION, n. [add.] The act 
of seizing or taking hold of ; as, the 
hand \b an organ of apprehension, — 
Simple apprehension, in logic, that act 
or condition of the mind, in which it 
receives a notion of any object. — In- 
complex apprehension regards one ob- 
ject or several, without any relation 
being perceived between them, as a 
man, a horse, cards; complex appre- 
hension is of several objects with such 
a relation, as of a man on horseback, a 
pack of cards. 

APPREN'TICE-FEE, n. A sum given 
to the master of an apprentice, as a 
premium for the instruction of the 
latter. 

APPRISE', r. t. Generally written AP- 
PRIZE. 

APPRlSE',t a. Information. 
APPRIS'ED, ) GenerallywrittenAP- 
APPRIS'ING,5 PRIZED, APPRIZ- 
ING. 

APPRO ACHaNG,n. In gardening, the 
act of ingrafting a sprig or shoot of one 
tree into another, without cutting it 
from the parent stock; called also 
ingrafting, and inarching hy approach. 
APPROBA'TION, n. [add.] In Shak., 
probation; proof. 

APTROBATOR, n. One who approves. 
[Rar. usA 

APPROP'RIETARY, or APPRO- 
PRI'ETARY, n. 

APPROVE', V. t. [add.] In milit. affairs, 

to sanction officially; as, to approve 

the decbion of a court-martial. — In 

Shah., to confirm. 

APPROVED, pp. [add.] In Shah., 

proved ; as, an approved wanton. 

APPRO VE'MENT, n. [add.] Formerly 

in law, the particulars of the approver's 

disclosure were called an appeal, and 

the persons whom the approver named 

as the partners of his crime, were 

called the appellees. The appeal by 

approvers is now abolished, and the 

present practice is to prefer a bill of 

indictment against all parties implicated 

in the charge, except the approver, and 

to permit the criminal who confesses 

his guilt to give evidence against his 

j companions before the grand jury. If 
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on the trial the demeanour and testU 
itumy of the aceoniplice are satiafactfiry 
to the court, he is re<?timmended to 
merey, 

APPROXaMATE, a. [add.] Approxi- 
mciie quantUitt^ in math., are those 
which are nearly, but not absolutely, 

eqnJiL 

Al^PKOX'IBIATELY, ode. By ap- 

[■'rii^\irrNUL4>n. 
A TRIL-t'OOL DAY, n. The first day 

of ApriU 
ATRON-STRING, n. The string of an 

AP'SIDAL, a. In arch., of or pertaining 
to the apsis; as, apsidal chapels. 

AP'SIDAL, a. Pertaining to the ap- 
sides. [See Apsis.] 

AP'SIS, fi. plur. Apsides, or Apses. 
[add.] In modem astron., the apsides 
or apses are the two points of the or- 
bit of a planet or satellite, at which it 
is moving at right angles to the line 
drawn to the primary. These two 
points being at the extremities of the 
major axis of the orbit, are those at 
which the planet is at its greatest and 




least distances from the primary. The 
point at the greatest distance is calleii 
the higher apsis, and that at the least 
the lower apsis. In regard to the 
earth and the other primary planets, 
these two pouits correspond to the 
aphelion and perihelion ; and in regard 
to the moon, they correspond to the 
apogee and perigee. The line of the 
apsides has a slow anguUr motion in 
the plane of the planet's orbit. In the 
annexed figure, A and B arc apsides^ or 
points of greatest and lea^t distance of 
a planet from the sun, the orlnt of ^nch 
planet being an ellipse with the sun in 
one of the foci, as at S. 

APTENODY'TES, n. [Gr. «*t7W, 
wingless, and ^rw, a diver.] The pen- 
guins, a genus of web-footed diving 
birds, peculiar to the Antarctic ahoi%a. 
Their wings are too short for rtight, and 
are used as fins or paddles for si^im- 
ming under water. The grc^at peiigtUtt 
{A. patagonica) is the representative of 
the genus. The aptenod^ites feed on 
various species of crabs anil other cru^ 
taceous animals, and their Fitomnch hiu 
also been found to contain froui 2 Ib^ 
to 10 lbs. of pebbles. They attain a 
great weight, having been eaptured 
weighing 78 lbs. Though on the ice 
or on land they move slowly and awk- 
wardly, yet they slide over the surface 
of deep snow at a considerublf; pace, by 
lying down on their belly and impelJiDg 
themselves along by their powerful feet. 
[See cut in Diet. Penguin.] 

AP'TERANS. See Apteha. 

AP'TEROUS, a. In zool, destitute of 
wings ; applied to insects of the genus 
Aptera. — 2. In hot., destitute of meni^ 
branous expansions, as a j^tem or pe- 
tiole ; opposed to alate. 

AP'TERYX, n. [add.] Throe sirf-ciefl of 
this curious genus of New Zealand 
birds are now known. A specimen of 
one of these, the Apteryx manteUiiy is at 
present (1*52) alive in tht? ZooIijkipsI 
Gardens, London. It sleeits during thfl 
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d«T» and is Tery ttctiire at r,ijg:ht. It 
uses iU long beak Bometimea in walk- 
ing almost as if ^t vi&s a tUird kg. 
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None of the species are much larger 
than a good-sized fowl. It is a genus 
of birds that in a few years will be ex- 
tinct. 

ATUS, n. [add.] [Gr. • priv., and ww, 
a foot.] A name given to a genus of 
cmstaceous animals which inhabit 
ditches, lakes, and standing waters, 
generally in innumerable quantities. 

APYBET'I€, a. [Gr. • priv., and »y{, 
fire.] In tned., a term that has been 
appbed to those days in which the in- 
termission happens in agues, and also 
to local affections which are not accom- 
panied with febrile excitement of the 
system. 

APHTRINE, n. An alkaline substance 
found in the Cocos lapidea. It is a 
white powder, forming crystalline salts 
with acids. 

AP'TROUS, or APYROUS, a. 

AQUA DISTILLA'TA, n. [L.] Dis- 
tilled water. 

A'QUA-FONTA'NA, n. [L.] Spring- 
water. 

AQUALEd'IA, read AQUILE'6lA. 

AQUA MIRAB'ILIS, n. [L.] A medi- 
cal water. 

AQUA POTAS'SiE, n. [L.] The 
aqueous solution of potassa. 

AQUA^RIUM, n. [L.] An artificial 
pond, cistern, or place in a garden for 
cultiyating aquatic plants. 

A'QU A-TINT,n. Sameas Aqua-Tinta. 

AQ^EDU€T, ft. [add.] In antU.y a term 
applied to certain canals occurring in 
different parts of the body; as, the 
aqueduct of the cochlea, and of the 
▼estibulum. 

A'QUEOUS, a. [add.] Made by means 
of water ; as, an aqueous solution or hy- 
drate. 

A'QUEOUS ROCKS, n. In geol, rocks 
of the second and third classes, as com- 
posed of matter deposited by water. 
They are also termed metanwrphic, and 
stratified rocks. 

AQUlFOLIAXEiE,n. The holly tribe 
of plants, a nat. order of the polycar- 
pous group of polypetalous exogens. 
The species consist of trees and shrubs, 
with alternate or opposite coriaceous 
leaves; small, axillary, solitary, or fas- 
cicled flowers; and u fleshy indehiscent 
fruit. The useful plants of the order 
are found in the genera Ilex, Mygin- 
da, and Prinos. 

AQUILARIA'CEiE, n. The agaUoch- 
nm tribe of plants, a nat. order of the 
tnbiferous group of incomplete exogens. 
The species are trees with smooth 



branches and a tough bark ; alternate, 
entire ka?es; the fruit a capsule, pear^ 
EjJiiLped} and valved. The order consists 
of only tbffw gen em, Acinibriii (or nmre 
properly A^allaria), Ophlospermum, 
and Gyrinopa, Aloes- wood txnd eagle 
or agal wood are yielded by species of 
Aquilariju All the species of the order 
^re nativea of the Eaat Indies. 

AQUILE'CjIA;, n. [From aquila^ fUJ 
cnglC} whoiMJ dawft the nectaries re- 
present.] See definition under AquAl.c* 
otA, which iinn incorrect orthography. 

AQUlTE^t P. L [Fr.] To pay ft>r. 
[Chaucer.] 

A'QULA, n. [L. dimin. of aqua, water.] 
A fatty tumour under the skin of the 
eyelid. 

AQUOSE',t a. Watery. 

AQUOS'ITY.f fi. Wateriness. 

A'RA, n. [L.J The Altar; a southern 
constellation, containing nine stars. It 
is not visible in our latitude. 

A'RAB, or AR'AB, n, A native of Ar- 
abia. 

ARAB'I€AL, a. Arabian ; Arabic. 

AR^ABIN, n. A name given to the prin- 
ciple which forms the base of all gums. 

AR'ABIS, n. [Gr. «c«/Sif.] Wall-cress or 
rock-cress, a genus of plants. [See 
Wall-Cress.] 

ARACX^RI, n. [add.] The aracaris are 
not woodpeckers, but birds belonging 
to the genus Pteroglossus, of the Tou- 
can family. 

ARACE',t »• '• [Fr. arracher.] To tear 
up by the roots: to draw away by 
force. [Chaucer.] 

ARA'CE^, n. The arum tribe of phints, 
a nat. order of monocotyledonous 
plants. The species are herbaceous 
plants, with leaves sheathing at the 
base ; the flowers unisexual, and with- 
out a perianth, on a spadix; anthers, 
nearly sessile ; and the fhiit succulent. 
They are natives chiefly of tropical 
countries ; and a principle of acridity 
generally pervades them, and exists in 
so strong a degree in some of them, as 
to render them dangerous poisons ; as 
the dumb cane of the West Indies 
and South America. The order was 
originally called Aroidese, and then in- 
cluded TyphacesB and Orontacess. 

AR AXEOUS, a. Pertaining to the nat. 
order of plants Aracess. 

ARACHIS, n. [add.] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, called the earth-nut or 
pea-nut, much cultivated in warm cli- 
mates, and esteemed a valuable article 




Tjirtb-nnk, AnuMt h^fpogeta. 

of foof • It is allied to the bean. Tlie 
most rcaiarkable species is the A. hy- 
pogcBOf the fruit of which, instead of 
hanging down from among the leaves, 
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oonceaU itself in the eiLrth;* and b 
deeply buried when it be<:omes Hpe, 
Tlie pod^ whan mature, is oblonf^^ often 
contracted in the middle, wrinkled, of 
u jjale yellow colour, and contains two 
or three B««d9, the size of a hazel-imt^ 
in Hay our sweet as almonds, and yicld- 
ingj when pre&sed| an uil nut Inferior 
to thnt of olives. 

AHA<Jll'NIDAN8a n. Same a^j Ak^ 

AllA€Il'^MDES, i ACHsiuA. 

ARAt;H^N01D, II. Id aii«i/„the anu'h, 
tioid tnnic or membraiie^ [iS^t the Ad- 

jVrfice.l 

ARA€H^NOm, a. [aJd.J In boL, re- 
sembling cobweb; seeming to be co- 
vered with cobweb, in consequence of 
the entanglement of long white hairs. 

ARACHNOroiS'CUS, n. In bot, a 
genus of diatomous plants. The A, 
JShrenbergU is a beautiful microscopic 
object, resembling a minute circular 
sheU. 

ARACHNOmrTIS, or ARACHNF- 
TIS, n. Inflammation of the arachnoid 
membrane. 

AR-SOM'ETER, n. See Areometer. 

ARALIA'CE^, n. A nat. order of 
plants nearly related to the Umbelliferse, 
from which they are distinguished 
chiefly by their three or more celled 
fruit, simple epigynous disk, usually 
valvate corolla, and more shrubby 
habit. The species are natives chiefly 
of China, India, North America, and 
the tropics of the New World. The 
true ginseng of the Chinese is produced 
by Panax ginseng^ a plant found in 
China, Nepaul, and Japan; that so 
called in North America {P. quinque- 
folium) f b considered distinct. A species 
of aralia is used in North America as a 
substitute for sarsaparilla. The true 
rice-paper of the Chinese, obtained 
only from the island of Formosa, "is 
believed by some to be a species of 
aralia, and called A. papvrifera, but 
its flowers have not yet been seen by 
botanists. 

ARAMiE'AN, a. Relating to Aram, or 
to the Chaldeans, or to their language. 

ARAMA^IC, a. A term applied to the 
language of the Chaldeans and Syrians, 
their literature, &c. 

AR'AMISM, or ARAMJE'ANISM, n. 

ARANE'IFORM, a. Resembling a spi- 
der; baring the form or shape of a 
spider. 

ARAN'GOES, n. A species of beads 
made of rough camelian, generally of 
a cylindrical shape. They constituted 
an article of traffic with Africa pre- 
vious to the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and were imported from Bombay. 

ARA'TOR, n. [L.] A ploughman. 

ARA Y',t V. t. To array ; to dress ; to 
set in order, [Spenser.] 

XR'BALEST, n. A cross-bow. [See 

A.ItBAr.IST 1 

XR'BITRA6E,t n. Arbitration. 

ARBITRA'TION, n. [add.] This mode 
of settling differences is very frequently 
resorted to, as a species of amicable 
litigation, and a means of avoiding the 
delay and expense of a lawsuit, and 
the publicity of a trial. A dispute may 
be referred to arbitration, either when 
there is an action already pending be- 
tween the parties relating thereto, or 
when there is no such action. No in- 
jury can be the subject of arbitration, 
unless it is such as may be a matter of 
ciril controversy between the parties. 
By the law of England, the authority of 
an arbitrator cannot be revoked by any 
of the parties, without the leave of the 
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court, or of a judge. In Scotland, the 
system of arbitration is a modification 
of that of the Roman law. The sub- 
mission by which the parties agree to 
abide by the decision of an arbiter, is a 
regularly executed contract, and it re- 
quires all the solemnities peculiar to 
the execution of deeds in Scotland. If 
there be more than on« arbiter, they 
must be unanimous; but if they are 
not so, an oversman may be appointed 
to decide. 

XRBOR'I€AL,t a. Relating to trees. 

ARBORI€UL'TURAL, a. Relating to 
arboriculture. 

XRBORICUL'TURIST, n. One who 
practises arboriculture. 

XRBOR'IFORM, a. Having the form 
of a tree. 

ARBU'TUS, fi. A genus of evergreen 
shrubs. [See Abbute.] 

AR'€ A, R. A genus of bivalve mollusca, 
which has numerous teeth on the hinge. 
The species are known by the name of 
arh-sJteUs. Some of them are natives 
of the British seas; one of these is 
called Area Now, or Noah's ark. 

XRCADED, fl. Furnished with an ar- 
cade. 

XRCAa)IAN, II. A native of Arcadia. 

AR'€ADY,t n. The country of Arcadia. 

XRCA'NUM, n. [add.] In merf., a secret 
remedy; a remedy which owes its 
value to its being kept secret.— In the 
old chemistry, the secret virtue of any- 
thing. 

XRCHJ«:OG'RAPnT, «. [Gr. •a«"««» 
nrnf^, a writing.] A writing or treatise 
on antiquity. 

AR€H^OLO'6lAN, n. An arehae- 
ologist. 

ARCHA'IC, a. Ancient; obsolete. 

ARCHA'IC, or BRONZE PERIOD, n. 
In archcBol., the period between the 
iptroduction of metals, of which copper 
and tin were the principal, and the dis- 
covery of iron. 

ARCHA'ICAL, a. Same as Archaic. 

aUCH'-BOARD, n. A plank phiced 
along a ship's stem, and immediately 
under the knuckles of the stem-timbers. 
On this board the ship's name is some- 
times painted* 

XRCH-BUFFOON', n. The chief buf- 
foon. 

XRCH-BUTXER, n. [add.] This office 
is now extinct. 

XRCH-BUT'TRESS, II. [Fr. arc-6oti- 
tant.'\ In arch., a boldly projecting but- 
tress, with an opening under it, forming 
an arch. In William of Worcester's 
Itinerary, it is called arch-huttant, 

XR€U£'AL,t a. Pertaining to the 
archeus ; as, archeal ideas ; caused by 
the archeus; as, archeal diseases. 
[See Ajicheus.]_ 

XRCHEDrA€RE,t n. An archdeacon. 
[Chaucer^] 

aRCH'ER, n. [add.] In zool, the tox- 
otes of Cuvier, a genus of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes. [See Toxotes.] 

XRCU'ERT, n. [add.] In fomur times, 
a service of keeping a bow for the 
lord's use, in the defence of his castle. 

XRCH'ES, n. A name given to several 
species of moths; thus, the Psilura 
monacha is the blach arches; the Xylo- 
phasia lithoxylea, the light arches; 
Polia herbida, the green arches, &c. 

XRCH'ES-€0URT, n. [add.] The 
arches-ccurt has a general appellate 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes 
arising within the province of Canter- 
bury. The dean of the arches, for 
the time being, is president of the col- 
lege of doctors of law, who practise 



in the ecclesiastical and admiralty 
courts. He is selected from the col- 
lege of advocates. 

XR€H'ET?PE-SKEL'ET0N. n. In 
anat., a term applied to an ideal skele- 
ton, constructed by Professor Owen, 
and of which the endo-skeletons of all 
the vertebrata are modifications. In 
this skeleton is arranged the succession 
of vertebral segments of those animals, 
together with their various processes, 
foramina, and appendages. 

XRCHETtP'ICAL, a. Relating to an 
archetype. 

XRCHE'WIVES,tn.i)/Kr.(arch'wives.J 
Wives of a superior order. [Chaucer.] 

XR€H'IATER, ) n. [add.l This term 

XRCHrATER, ) is applied, on the 
continent of Europe, to the first, or 
body physician of princes, and to the 
first physician of some cities ; in Russia, 
to the first imperial physician. 

XRCHIEPIS'€0PACY, n. The state 
of an archbishop. 

XRCHIEPISCOPATE, n. The office 
or jurisdiction of an archbishop; an 
archbishopric. 

XRCHIG'RAPHER, n. [Gr. m^xH chief, 
and ytf^, to write.] A chief secretary. 

XRCHILO'CHIAN, a. [add.] In an- 
dent prosody, this term is applied to 
denote the four metrical combinations 
invented by Archilochus. There are 
three dactylic Archilochian distichs, 
and one iambic Archilochian distich. 
The third verse of the Horatian stanza 
is also sometimes called Archilochian. 

XRCH'ILOWE, n. [Derivation un- 
known.] A peace-offering ; the return 
which one who has been treated in an 
inn or tavern, sometimes reckons him- 
self bound in honour to nuike to the 
company. When he calls for his bottle, 
he is said to give his archilowe. Also 
written archilagh, [Scotch.] 

XRCHIMAND'RITE, n. [add.] In the 
Greeh church, a chief of a monastery, 
corresponding to abbot in the Romish 
church ; or a superintendent of several 
monasteries, corresponding to superior 
abbot in the Romish church. — In the 
Russian Greek church, the term is ap- 
plied to the higher order of chiefs of 
monasteries, corresponding to the Rom- 
ish abbot. 

XRCHIPELAdlC, a. Relating to an 
archipelago. 

XRCHITECTO'NICAL, a. Relating 
to architecture. 

XRCHITEC TOR,t ii. An architect. 

XRCH'-WXT, n. An entrance or pas- 
sage under an arch. 

XRCH'-WIFE', n, A woman in the 
higher ranks of sodety, or the wife of 
a person of high rank. 

XRCU'-WORK,r. Formation of arches. 

XRCU^'Y, a. Resembling, or having 
arches; arching. 

XRC'TIA CAJA, n. The tiger-moth, 
a nocturnal lepidopterous insect, the 
larva of which is clothed with long 
hairs. 

XRCTI'ID^, R A family of lepidop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section 
Heteromera. The types of the family 
are distinguished by their larve being 
very thickly clothcKi with long hairs, 
whence they have obtained the name of 
woolly bears. They feed upon the ex- 
ternal parts of plants, and inclose 
themselves in cocoons, when about to 
undergo their transformations. To 
this family belong the tiger-moths. 

ARC'TOMYS, n. [Gr. «<»r«c, a bear, 
and /Mf, a rat.] The marmot, a genus 
of rodent animals. [See Marmot.] 
2iJ 



XR€'UATILE,t a. Bent or curved. 

XRC'UBUS, R. A species of gun, with 
a trigger ; an arquebnse. 

XRC'US SENI'LIS, r. [L.] The bow 
of old age ; an opacity round the mar- 
gin of the cornea, occurring in advanced 
age. 

XRDAS'SINES, r. A very fine sort of 
Persian silk; the finest used in the 
looms of France. 

XR'DEA, r. a Linnaean genus of wad- 
ing birds, including the herons, storks, 
cranes, bitterns, &c. Modem zoolo- 
gists have formed this genus into seve- 
ral distinct genera, and the genus 
Ardea has been restricted to the herons 
proper, of which our common heron, 
Ardea cinerea, is the type. 

XRDE'ID^, r. The heron tribe, a 
family of grallatorial or wading birds, 
including ^e herons, cranes, and storks. 
The beak is long, thick, and stout, 
usually with cuttmg edges, as well as 
a point. 

XR'DENCY, R. [add.] Among seamen, 
the tendency of a vessel to gripe. 

ARDISIA'CE^, R. A nat. order of 
plants, now called Myrsinacee. 

XRD'OR, r. [add.] Among physieiasu, 
heat ; a sense of heat or burning. 

XRDU'ITY.t R. Height; difficulty. 

XR'DURE,t R. [L. ardor.] Burning. 
[Chcmcer.] 

ARfiAD',f V. t. [addj To pronounce. 

ARE'€A, R. I^add.] Besides the Areea 
catechu, there is another important spe- 
cies of this genus, viz., the A. oleraeea, 
or cabbage-tree, or cabbage-palm. [See 
Cabbage-Tree.] 

AREDE,t v,t. (ared'.) To interpret 
[SeeREBE.] [C7utucer.\ 

ARfiED'S,t R. plur. Advices; dis- 
courses. [Spenser.] 

AREISE',f V. t. (areys^) To raise. 
[Chaucer.] 

ARENA'CEO-OYP'SEOtJS, a. In 
geol., containing sand and gypsum, as 
the red sandstone. 

ARENA'RIA, R. Sandwort, a genus of 
plants. [See Sandwort.] 

ARENG' SACCHARIF'ERA, r. The 
botanical name of one of the p^ms that 
produces sago, and from which palm- 
wine is obtained. It is found in all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Be- 
sides yielding wine and sago, the fibres 
of the stem and leaves are manufactured 
into strong cables. 

ARENI'€OLA, r. The lob-worm, a 
genus of dorsibranohiate annelids, com- 
mon on our coasts, and sought for by 
fishermen for bait. 

ARE'OLA, R. See Areole. 

AR'EOLJE, R. More usually written 
AREOLA. 

AREOP^AGIST, r. A member of the 
Areopagus. 

AREOSYS'TYLE, r. See AaiBOST- 

STYLE. 

ARERE',t ». t' (areer'.) [Sax. araeran.] 
To rear or raise up ; to excite. [Chcm- 
cerA 

ARE'SON.t V. t. [Fr. arraisaner.] To 
reason with ; to censure ; to arraign. 
[Chaucer.] 

ARETTE^t V. t. (aref.) [Fr. arrester.] 
To impute to ; to reckon, value, or es- 
timate; to lay to the charge. [Chattcer.] 

AREW',f ) adv. In a row: in regular 

AREWE',t3 succession. ISpenser.] 

AR'GAL, histead of ARGAX, r. 

XR'GAL,f adv. A cormption of the 
Latin ergo, therefore. 

XR'GALA, r. The Indian name of the 
adjutant, or gigantic crane, Cicoma 
aryala of Temminck. 
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XR'GEL, ) n. a plant found in Upper 

A R'G HEL, j Egypt and Arabia Petrsa, 
the Solenostemma argely and belonging 

* to the Asclepiadaceffi, and used for 
adulterating Egyptian senna, than 
which, however, it is much more grip- 
ing. 

XRGEMO'NE, n. A smaU genus of 
plants, nat. order Papayeraceie. The 
species are all ornamental, and natives 
of Mexico. From the seeds of A. 
Afexicana, the Mexicans obtain an oil 
very useful to painters. The hand- 
somest species is A. ffrandiflora, which 
has large flowers of a pure white colour. 

AR'dENTATE, n. Fulminating silver 
is sometimes called argenUUe of am- 



ARdEN'TIC, a, ReUting to, or obtained 
from silver. 

ARdENTl'NA, n. A genus of mala- 
copterygious fishes, belonging to the 
salmon feimOy, so named from their 
silvery scales. A, tphyrcma is a well- 
known species, caught in the Mediter- 
rannean. The Sheppy argentine of 
Pennant (Scopelus Permantii) is taken 
occasionally on our coast. 

JLRdENT'lNE, or ARGENTINE, a. 
[add.] In zool,, silver-coloured ; silvery ; 
applied to the scales of fishes. 

ARdENT^NE, or AR'6ENTINE, n. 
[add. J A name common to the species of 
Argentina, — tokieh tee, 

AROEN'TUM. fi. [L.] Silver. 

AR'GHEL. See Aboel. 

AR6ILLA'CE0US earth, II. White 
clay, or potters'-earth ; the earth or 
day call^ by chemists alumina. 

ARSiLLA'CEOUS rocks, n. Those 
homogeneous soft substances which 
comprise the shale or slate clay, bitu- 
minous shale, clay, and marl. 

AR6lL'LO-FERRU'6lNOUS,a. Con- 
taining day and iron, as a min^*al. 

XR'GO,n. A constellation. [5eeABOO- 

NAVI8.] 

AR'GOIL,t II. [See Aboil.] Potters'- 
clay. [Chaucer,] 

XR'GOL, n. See Aboal. 

XRGONAU'TID^, n. The name of 
the family of cephalopodous molluscs, 
which contains the argonaut or paper- 
sailor. This famed mollusc swims only 
by ejecting water from its funnel, and 
crawls in a reversed position, carrying 
Hs shell over its back like a snail. The 
account of its floating on the surface of 
the sea, with its sail-shaped arms ex- 
tended to catch the breeze, originated 
with Aristotle, and has been repeated 
by poets ever since ; there is no other 
foundation for the fable. [See cut in 
Diet. Abgonauta.1 

XR^GUABLE, a. That maybe argued; 
admitting argument. 

XR'GUFY, i\ I. To Import! to have 
weight* A«i an arsrument. [Fromncial.] 

Alt G UF Y, p. i. To ivnpie. [ Vulffar.] 

A R ■ G U M E N Tj n. [ udd. J In astron., the 
term anjummi may bo downed the 
an»$le or quantity on which a series of 
numbers in a tj&ble depends. Suppose, 
for examiilc, a table of the sun's decli- 
nation ft ere formed, correnponding to 
every deffrePi &c,, of longitudo, so that 
the longitude bein;^ known, the decli- 
nation miii^hi be found oppJitsjte to it in 
ihi? tahkt then the longitudG would be 
made the orgument of the declination, 
and tho table muat be entered with the 
or^umenL — In Shak.^ argnment is used 
for conversation \ sul^cet- matter. 
ARGUMENT, P. i. To reason; to dis- 

cotirw. \Rar. tfJ,] 
XBGl^aiEKTATlVE, a. [add.] Ad- 



dicted to argument ; as, an argumenta- 
tive writer. 

XRGUMENT'UM AD HOMINEM. 
[L.] [See Under ABOUMB!rr.]-~Ar(7U- 
mentumadverecundiam. [5ee under Ab- 
ouMEirr.] — Argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiam, in togic^ the employment of some 
kind of fallacy, in the widest sense of 
that word, toward such persons as are 
most likely to be deceived by it. 

AR'GUS, n, A watchful person; so 
named ftt>m the fabled Argus, who had 
a hundred eyes. — In ornith.f a genus of 
gallinaceous birds found in the south of 
Asia, the mole of which has a very 
long tail and long quills in the wings 
covered with ocellated spots. It is the 
argus pheasant (ArgM giganteus). — The 
medusa's head, a spedes of starfish 
(Astrophyton ecutatum), is sometimes 
also so called. 

XRGYN'NIS, n. A genus of diurnal 
lepidopterous insects or butterflies, re- 
markable for the silvery spots on the 
under part of the vnngs. A. paphia is 
abundant in the south of England, and 
A. lathonia on the Continent. 

AROYRFTIS, n. [Gr. m^y^f^t, sUver.] 
An old name of litharge. 

A'RIANIZE, V. t. To render conform- 
able to Arianism. 

A'RIETIS, n. A star of the second 
magnitude in the head of Aries or the 
Ram. 

AR'ILLATE, a. ReUting to, or formed 
like an arillus. 

ARI'ON, n. A genus of pulmoniferons 
moUusca, containing the great black 
slug {Avion ater). This slug feeds on 
living and decaying vegetable sub- 
stances, and deposits its bluish eggs in 
a cluster at the roots of plants. 

AR'IOSE, a. [From arioso.] Charac- 
terized by melody, as distinguished 
from harmony ; as, the ta-iose beauty of 
Handel. 

ARIO'SO, a. [add.] This term is used 
adverbially to signify, in the manner of 
an air, as contradistinguished firom re- 
dtative; but in instrumental mutic, it 
denotes, in a sustained vocal style. 
Prefixed to an air, it denotes a sustained 
elaborate style, appropriate to the great 
airs of the opera. 

AR'ISTXRCH, n. [From Aristarchus, 
an andent critic distinguished for 
severity.] A severe critic. 

ARaSTARCH, n. [Gr. «<i^«c, best, and 
m^x*** chief.] A good man in power. 
[Har. us.] 

ARISTXRCH'IAN, a. Severely criti- 
cal; like the ancient critic Aristarchus. 

ARISTOCRAT, or ARISTOCRAT. 

ARISTO€'RATIZE, v. t. To render 
aristocratic. [Rar. us.] 

ARISTO€'RATY,t n. Same as aristo- 
cracy. 

ARISTOLO€HIA'CEJE,». Thebh^h- 
wort tribe of plants, a nat. order of dico- 
tyledonous monochlamydeons plants, 
with an inferior d-6-celled fruit, with 
numerous ovules, small embryo, and 
copious albumen. The species princi- 
pally inhabit the hotter parts of the 
world, and are in many cases used 
medidnally, on account of their tonic 
and stimulating properties, and some 
of them, as the Aristohchia serpeniaria, 
or Virginian snake-root, are reputed 
remedies for the bite of venomous ser- 
pents. The genus Aristolochia is re- 
puted emmenagogue, especially the 
European spedes. Rotunda tonga and 
clematis, A. bracteaia is used in In- 
dia as an anthelmintic; A. odoratis- 
sima, a West Indian species, is a valu- 
2i) 



able bitter and oJcxipharmio. The 
roots of A, Si^rpentaria tire used as a 
remedy in various kii)d!» of fover* 
Several species of Adaruju are also uEud 
medicinally. 

AR'ITHMANCY, or ARITH'. 
MANCY, n. 

XRK, n, [add,] In tariff EwjHuh and 
Scottish writerx, a. che*t or coftVr ; as, 
an arh for mtnl. 

XRLE- PENNY, n. Earnest ^ penny. 
[Scotch.] 

ARLES, n. plur. Earneat-money given 
to servants. [*¥(fo*^A,] 

XRM, n. [add.] In mann^ tan,, t!]:e ex- 
tremity of a yard, beam, or bracbeL 

XRM, V. t. [add.] To take up in tho 
arms ; as, to arm a child. [Shah,] To 
fit up; to fumidh with the me?in4 of 
action or effeE:it; us, to arm a hook in 
angling ; to arm a drrasiuft in stJrHrery. 
To arm a loadstone, is to tit it with an 
armature. 

XRMADIL'LA, n. [Sp.] A small flu^t; 
a squadron. 

XRMADIL'LO, u. [addj This sonna 
of aninuils belun^'^ to the order Eden* 
tata, and tonn^, with the allied genera 
ChlamyphoruA an<l Oryct4?i*DiJus, a 
small family, intermediate between the 
sloths and ant-eaten^ and cli^ractcr- 
ized by the poaseasion of molar teeth 
only. The troplval and tern pef ate re- 
gions of South Amcnea are the oriKinn] 
and proper hnbitat of aU the knov^n 
species of armadilloa. Cuvier divides 
the whole genns into fite small groups, 
viz., the Cachieameft, the Apara^ the 
Encouberts, the KabasflOUSt and tlie 
Priodontes. These groups are priact- 
pally distingui.shed from each other by 
the number and foraj of tiieir teeth and 
claws. 

XRM'ATURE, n. [add] The armitfurt 
of a magnet, a« now used, la simply a 
piece of iron connecting the two polt^^, 
in order to maintain tlio mag-netlo 
power nndiminisihed. Ilorfie-fihoeiiuig* 
nets have been sulistituted for the old 
armed magnets^ and the nrfaainre ol 
such a magnet ts the piece of iron up- 
plied to the two poles to connect them, 

XRM'ED,pp. [add.] Furnished with an 
armature or a piece of iron »o an to con- 
nect the poles, ajj a bon4e-«li{K}iua,gnet. 
— In bot.t having prickles or thomi!. 

XRMENTOSE',t a. Abounding with 
cattie. 

XRME'RIA, n [Fr. armoiries latin- 
ized.] Thrift or sea-pink, a genu^ of 
plants belonginj^ to the oAt. order of 
Plumbaginaceffi, disttngui^hed from 
Statice by the hairy styles and capi- 
tate flowers. A* maritimay a welt- 
known spedes on our shores, ia much 
used for edgingH in gandern*. [iSlef 
Statice abmeria.] 

XRMET', n. [Fr-] A helmet uwd in the 
14th, Ifith, and lilth centuneA. "VVhen 
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FJg. I, ArmeHnnd, f\ii. i, Ann|il-T*tlL 



worn with the beaver, it was called 
armet-grand {)iK- Ih when virithout, and 
supplied with a triple - barred fawe- 
gtiard (fig. 2)j it was called annet- 
petit. 
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ARM'-GAUNT,t a. {See Gaunt.] 
Slender u the arm ; lean ; meagre. 

ARM'-GRETE, a. (arm-great.) As thick 
as a man's arm. [Chaucer. '\ 

XRMIF'EROUS, a. [L. arma, and fero, 
to bear.] Bearing arms. [Rar. us.'\ 

XRMILAU'SA, n, [L.] A garment 




AnnikuUB, from tn inunlnation of the ftmrtaeoth 
ocniury. 

similar to the snrcoat, in use by the 

Smcons and Normans. 
ARM'ING-POINTS,n. Thetiesholding 

together the various parts of armour. 
XRM'INS, n. Coverings of cloth or vel- 

yet for the handle of a pike, to give the 

heated hand a more secure hold. 
ARMIS'ONANT, a. Same as Abmi- 

. 80N0US. 

ARMOIRE, n. (arm-war'.) [Fr.] A 
clothes*-press ; a closet. 
ARMOR'I€ AN LEAGUE, n. A league 
which existed from the most ancient 
times among all the tribes of Gaul 
dwelling near the sea-shore, and against 
which Julius Caesar had to employ three 
army divisions. At a later period, this 
league only included the tribes in- 
habiting the sea-board between the 
Seine and the Loire. 
XRM'OUR, n. [add.] Armour of a mag- 
net. The same as Abiiatube. 
XRM'OURER, n. [add.] One who has 
the care of the arms and armour of 
another, as of a knight, and who dresses 
him in armour. 

XRMOZfiEN^ R. A thick, plain, bUick 
silk. 

XRM'S'-LENGTH, n. The length of the 
arm. To keep ai amCs-length is some- 
times used figuratively t for keeping one 
off; not allowing one to come into close 
contact or familiarity. 
XRM YOUR PRIZE, in Shah., sig- 
nifies, offer your arm to the lady you 
have won. 

XRNAT'TO, n. See Arkotto. 
XR'NICA, n. [A corruption of ptar- 
mica.] [add.^ There is one European 
_9pecies of this genus {A. montana). The 
whole plant, especially the root, pos- 
sesses a peculiar aromatic but not plea- 
sant odour, and a nauseous taste. In 
some parts of the Continent it is called 
tabac. In every part of this plant 
tiiere has been found an acrid resin 
and a volatile oil, and in the flowers an 
acrid, bitter principle called amicijte. 
The root contains also a considerable 
quantity of tannin. This plant was at 
one time admitted into all the British 
pharmacopoeias, and in Germany all 
parts of it are used in cases of low 
fever, in nervous disorders, in amenor- 
T\ia?% and adynamic diseases generally. 
XR'NICINE, n. A bitter principle con- 
tained in the flowers of the Arnica 
montana. [See Arnica.] 
AROINT'. See Aroynt. 
ARO'MA, n. [add.] The characteristic 
odour of other substances besides 
plants. 



XRPEN, n. See Abpent. 

XRTENTATOR,t n, A measurer or 
surveyor of land. 

XR'QUATED, a. Shaped like a bow ; 
arcuate. 

AR'RA,t n. [L. arrha, or arra.] A 
pledge. 

AR'RACK-PUNCII, n. A liquor con- 
taining arrack. 

ARRAUGHT.t pp. (arawf .) Raught 
or reached. [Spenser.] 

ARRfiAR'ANCE,t n. Same as Ar- 

REAR. 

ARREP'TIONjf II. The act of taking 
away. 

ARREST', n. [add.] For treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, any person may 
arrest without warrant or precept, but 
in all other cases an arrest must be 
made by virtue of a warrant. In ex- 
traordinary cases a warrant may be 
granted by the privy council, the secre- 
taries of state, and some other public 
officers ; but in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the law, the only warrants 
which occur are issued by justices of 
the peace. Arrest in ciril cases is of 
two kinds, viz., that which takes place 
before trial, and is called arrest on mesne 
processt&nd that which takes place after 
trial and judgment, and is called arrest 
on fijiol process, or arrest in execu- 
tion. By the statute I and 2 Vict., 
c. 110, the law with regard to arrest 
on mesne process has been materially 
altered, and since that statute no de- 
fendant can be arrested before a judg- 
ment has been obtained against him, 
unless it be shown by the affidavit of 
the plaintiff, or some other person, to 
the satisfaction of a judge of one of 
the superior courts, that such plaintiff 
has a cause of action against the de- 
fendant to the amount of £20, or up- 
wards, or has sustuned damage to that 
amount, and that there is probable 
cause for believing that the defendant 
is about to quit England unless he be 
forthwith apprehended. The judge is 
then authorized to issue a writ of capias 
against such defendant. By the statute 
7 and 8 Vict., c. 96, an important al- 
teration has also been made in arrest 
on final process, or in execution. By 
that statute it is enacted that no person 
shall be taken or charged in execution 
upon any judgment obtained in any 
court, in any action for the recovery of 
any debt wherein the sum recovered 
shall not exceed the sum of £20, ex- 
clusive of costs. 

ARRESTMENT, n. [add.] In Scots 
law, in civil causes, arrestment is a pro- 
cess by which a creditor may attach 
money or movable property which a 
third party holds for behoof of his 
debtor. It bears a general resemblance 
to foreign attachment by the custom of 
London. It is of two kinds, arrestment 
in judgment, and arrestment in execution. 
The former can proceed only on the 
decree of a court, on a deed containing 
a clause of registration for execution, 
or on such documents as bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, &c. The 
latter class of arrestments may proceed 
by the order of a judge. 
ARRET', n. [add.] This is a French 
term, and is at present applied par- 
ticularly to tlie judgments and decisions 
of courts and tribunals in France. It 
also signifies an arrest. 
ARRIfiRE'-VOUSSURE, n. [Fr.] A 
rear- vault; anarch placed within the 
opening of a window or door, and of a 
different form, to increase the lightway 
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of the window, and to admit of the bet- 
ter openmg of the door; it seems also 




Ariiervvounurc. 

to have served the purpose of an arch 
of discharge. 

ARRIS'ION, n. [L. arrisio.] The act of 
smiling ; a smiling upon. 

ARRI'VAL, It. [add.] The person or 
thing arriving; as, news brought by 
the last arrivial. 

ARRlVE'.tn. Arrival. 

ARRODE', ». t. [L. currodo.] To gnaw 
or nibble. 

AR'ROGATIVE, instead of ARRO- 
GATIVE. 

AR'ROW-HEAD, w. [add.] In hat. 
[See Saoittaria.1 

AR'ROW-HEADED, a. Shaped like 
the head of an arrow. — Arrow-headed 
characters. [See under Abbow-Head.I 

ARRU'RA,tn. [From L. oro, to plough.] 
In former times, one day's work at the 
plough, which the tenant was obliged 
to give his lord. > 

XR'SENAL, n. [add.1 A public estab- 
lishment where naval and military en- 
gines, or warlike equipments, are manu- 
factured or stored ; as at Woolwich. 

XR'SENIG ACID, or XRSEN'IC 
ACID. 

XRSEN'ICAL MINERALS, n. A 
family or class of minerals, in which 
arsenic acts the part of the electro-ne- 
gative element. They occur in primitive 
districts in metalliferous veins, usually 
associated with metallic sulphurets. 

XRSE'NIO-SULPHURET, n. A sul- 
phur salt, formed by the union of a 
sulphuret of arsenic with a base ; as, 
the arsenio-persulphuret of potassium. 
XRSENI'URET,) n. A combination of 
XRSEN'URET, ) arsenic with a me- 
tallic, or other base. The arseniurets 
of cobalt, nickel, and iron are found 
both in veins and in beds. 
XRSENI'URETTED I1YDR06EN, 
n. A gas generated by fusing arsenic 
with its own weight of granulated zinc, 
and decomposing the alloy with strong 
hydrochloric acid. It is colourless, has 
a fetid odour like that of garlic, and is 
frightfully poisonous when breathed. 
XRSENOVIN'IG ACID, ii. An acid 
produced by the action of arsenic upon 
alcohol. 

XR'SIS, n. [add.] In prosody, that point 

in a measure where the ictus is put, or 

which is marked by a greater stress or 

force. 

A R S' M E T R I K E,t n. Arithmetic. 

\Chaucer.] 
ART, n. [add.] Formerly, in an academi- 
cal sense, the arts, or the liberal arts 
denoted the sciences and philosophy, 
or the circle of academical education : 
hence, degrees in the arts ; master ana 
bachelor of arts. 

ARTAN'THE. n. [Gr. «;«»•. to tie 
together, and a^Bt, a flower.J A genus 
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ARUNDIFEROUS 
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of plants belonging to the nat. order 
PiperacesB. One species, A. salvic^olia, 
from Fern, is a well-known astringent 
and styptic, under the name of Matico. 

XRTE/ V. t. (art.) [L. arius.] To nar- 
row ; to constrain. [Chaucer.] 

XRTEL'RIES,t n. plur. Artillery. 
[Chaucer.] 

ARTE'RIA, n. [LJ An artery. 

ARTERIAL, a. [add.] Arterial blood 
differs from Tenous blood, particularly 
by its lighter florid red colour, and its 
greater warmth and coagulability — 
changes produced by the process of 
respiration. 

ARTfiRIALIZA'TION, n. [tdd.I The 
conyerrion of the venous into the ar- 
terial blood during its passage through 
the lungs, by the evolution of carbonic 
acid, and the absorption of ogygen from 
the air. 

ARTE'RIAL NAVIGATION, n. 
Navigation by means of rivers, deepened 
streams, canals, and artificial water- 
courses. 

ARTERFTIS, n. Inflammation of an 
artery or arteries. 

XRTHRO'DIAL, a. Belonging to a 
joint; pertaining to that form of joint 
called ball and socket joint, 

A li 11 J L ; I H > I Vfii, Same as A eeteiodui*. 

AllTlIKUDYN'lA^iL [SceAnTHnoDt- 
Pfi c. ] Pui iia in the join t^ . 

aHTHKOL'OGY.ii. [Gr. .f %#., a joint, 
and Afl>r„, discourse.] A dcsuription of 
tlie johiLs. 

XRTI€LEj n. [add. J In the article of 
deaiA—[L. tnarticido mortwJ^Htenillyj 
in the moment of de^th ; in the Ladt 
struggle or neony.^ — Arttcleji ofvarf the 
ecHle of regulation* for the better 
goTemmcnt and diadpUnfi of the army 
aj)d TiaYy—Ariii'tefQ/the pt^tce, a tenu 
applieil to an obligation to the king, 
entered on rectirU, and taken In some 
eourt, by some judicial officer^ whereby 
the particfl m knowledge tbemsehe.'* 
to be indebted to the crown in the sum 
required, with condition Iq lie Tvt J and 
of none effect if the party shall appear 
in court on such a day, and in the nicAii- 
time »h^U keep the peace.— ionij isf 
articteg. {See under Laiii>.] 

JtR'TI€LED €LER&, h. ApupCofan 
attorney or solieiCorj who nndertokc-l, 
by artit^ieii of clerkship contatuing cove- 
nants mutually bindings to instruct hbn 
in the pritidplea and practice of the 
pmfesiton. 

illTieULATE, a. [add.] Clear; dis- 
tinet ; as, artladait pronunciatioii. 

JtRTieULATE, IT. 1. To uttei: articu- 
late soandii; to utter distinct syl tables 
or word* ; as, to afiicuhtte di'itinctly. 

ARTICULATE, p. ^ [add.] To form 
into elementary floundfl ^ to fonn into 
distinct syllables or words \ aa, to ar- 
iieultitt letters or language. 

aRT1€X'LATED, pp. or a. [add.] 
Ethibited in artit^lea. [ U^ed hp &huk.\ 

ARTICULATOR, n. One who articu- 
lates. 

XRTJFl^CIAL, CI. [add.] Ari^iat 
kttrizart, [ See under IIorjZOS.] 

ARTUT'CLVL, n. The production of 
art. [Htir. u^.] 

XRTlFrCtAL, ff, raddj Ingenjona; 
artful, [Shah.] Subtle i trickijih. 
[Att^rbaru-] 

XKTiEr'ClALIZE, v. L To rtmder 
artificial. \Rar. vitA 

ARTIL'LEKY, n. [add.] The scienee of 
artillery and gniinery, 

X H T 1 ST, n . [add .Jin ttrejtnt usatfe, one 
who professes and practice* one of the 
Ubeml arts, in ^hich s;:ience am\ ta^te | 



preside over the manual execution; as 
painting, sculpture, engraving and ar- 
chitecture. The artist is thus dis- 
tinguished from the artisan^ who fol- 
lows mechanically the rules of his 
handicraft or art. 

ARTISTE', n. (arteest'.) [Fr.] Among 
the Frenchf a term of very extensive 
application, denoting one who is pe- 
culiarly dexterous and tasteful in almost 
any art ; as an opera-dancer, and even 
a hair-dresser or a cook. The term 
should not be confounded with the 
English word artist. 

ARTIST'I€, ) a. Pertaining to an 

ARTIST'ICAL,) artist; renting to 
the arts or to the fine arts; made in the 
manner of an artist; conformable to 
art; regular. 

ARTIST'ICALLT, adv. In an artistic 
manner. 

ARTOCARP'OUS, \a. Relating to 

ARTOCARP^OUS,) bread-fhxit, or 
the bread-fruit tree. 

ARTOCARP'US, n. The bread-fruit, 
a genus of plants belonging to the nat. 
order Urticacess; sub -order Artocar- 
pe». Many species are known, some 
of which yield valuable timber in the 




forests of Bengal and Malabar; but 
the moat important species are the 
A. mcua, or trtto bread-fruit, and A. 
inleffrifoliOj or jack -fruit. [See Abto- 

ART'-SPUN, a. Spun, or made by art. 

aRT-U'NION, n.An association or so- 
ciety, the object of which is to aid in 
extending the knowledge of, and love 
for, the arts of design, and to give en- 
couragement to artij^ts beyond that af- 
forded by the piitronEige of individuals. 
Each member aub^ribes annually a 
certain sum, and a part of the aggregate 
sum thus ralaed m generally set apart 
for the purjko^e of engraving some 
work of art, a copy of which is given 
to every subioriber for each guinea 
aubftcrilHid. The greater part of the 
e\ita annually subseiibed is employed 
as a fund for the purchase of pictures, 
sculpture, and other works of art, which 
are distributed by lot among the mem- 
ben. A part of the funds is also 
frequently applied to the offering of pre- 
miumji fur origiiml designs, and the 
production of Ljrunzes and medals. 

A'RUM, \mi&id i.f ARUM. 

ARTJNDIF'EUOUS,a.Producingreeds 
or cares. 
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ARUN'DO, n. [add.] This genus of 
grasses is now usually confined to the 
A. doneix, and the species which most 
nearly agree with it. A. donax is a 
native of the south of Europe, Egypt, 
and the East. It is one of the largest 
grasses in cultivation, and sometimes 
attains a height of nine or ten feet, 
with broad and long leaves. A. aoena- 
ria, or sea-reed, is by modem botanists 
called Ammophila arundinacea, A. 
phragmiteSf the common reed, now 
forms the genus Phragmites; it was, 
however, called Arundo by the Romans 
equally with the Donax. 

ARVIC'OLA, n. A genus of rodent 
animals. A. amphibia is the water-rat, 
and A. agrestis is the field-vole, or 
short-taUed field-mouse. The latter is 
a most destructive species, multiplying 
as it does prodigiously in some seasons, 
when it proves a great nuisance in gar- 
dens, pluitations, and fields. 

AS, adv. [add.] Asif,\n the manner that 
it would be if. — As to, with respect to. 
— As well as, equally with. — As though, 
as if. — As it is, as the case stands ; in 
present circumstances.— ill it were, a 
qualifying phrase, used to soften ex< 
pressions which might otherwise seem 
harsh. As followed by as sometimes 
signifies although ; however. 

AS^ARONE, n. A volatile solid obtained 
fh)m Asarum Europeeum. It has a re- 
markable tendency to crystallize in 
beautifully defined forms, and also to 
pass into the amorphous condition, from 
which it may be again brought into the 
crystalline state. 

ASBES'TI€, a. Relating to or contain- 
ing asbestos. 

ASBES^TIFORM, a. Having the struc 
ture of asbestos. 

ASCAL'APHUS,n. A genus of neurop- 
terous insects, with long thread-shaped 
antenme, knobbed at the ends. There 
are many species found on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and in tropical 
countries. They are allied to the ant- 
lions, but the liune never construct a 
pitfall. 

AS€AR^ID^, n. A family of Entozoa, 
or intestinal worms, which live in the 
bodies of other animals. Vhe body is 
round, elastic, and tapering toward 
each end. 

AS^CARIS, n. [add.l A. lumbricoides is 
the long and round worm which in- 
habits the intestines of emaciated per- 
sons. A. vermicularis is the thread or 
maw worm. 

ASCAUNCE',t adv- See Askance. 
[Spenser.] 

ASCEND^ ANT, n. [add.] In astrol, the 
first of the twelve houses of heaven, 
and the planet, or other heavenly body 
which rules in this house, is called lord 
of ike ascendant; hence, to be in the 
ascendant, signifies to have commanding 
power or. influence ; and lord of the 
ascendant, one who has possession of 
such i>ower or influence; as, to rule, 
for a while, lord of the ascendant. 

ASCEND'ENT,t a. Rismg ; mounting; 
proceeding upwards. 

ASCENDENT,) a. In bot., when an 

ASCEND' ANT,) ovule, or seed, is 
attached to the middle of the cell of 
the ovary, or fruit, and is directed up- 

ASCENa)ING, ppr. In bot, rising up- 

ASCEN'SIONAL, a. Relating to as- 
cension ; ascending ; or rising up. [See 
Ascensional Difference under Ascew- 
sion-Day.] 
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ASCETIC, n. [iwJd.] Oac who pmr- 
ti$r^ undue rigour mid self- den io] ul 
relijciuua thiDgs, 

ASCIDIA, n. [add.] There are many 
»iwcie» of this gen as, mo^t of them in- 
hH.Niuiit£ or tho European sens in high 
latituHps. They a*! here hj? their liase 
to Toekfl, shflla^ and other submarine 
mhstanees; they are more or le*ft ge- 
latinous, and some are eatable; their 
contract and dilate themndvefl alter- 
nftt<:ly, and hare the power of squirting 
out the water they ba^o joibihed, some 
to the height of three feet. Tliis con- 
stituted their principal mean* of de- 
fence. 

ASCia>IAN3, n. Same as Aboidia. 

ASCLETIAS. A Greek physician, and 
also the Greek name of .£sctilapiuB. 

A8€L£TIAS, n. A gentu of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Asclepiadaceie. 
Most of the species are North Ameri- 
can herbs, haying opposite, alternate, 
or verticillate leaves. Many of them 
possess powerful medicinal qualities. 
A. decumbeju is diai^reUc and sudo- 
rific, and has the singular property of 
exciting general perspiration, without 
increasing in any sensible degree the 
heat of the body; A. curassavica is 
emetic, and its roots are frequently sent 
to England as ipecacuanha; the roots 
of il. tuberosa are famed for diaphoretic 
properties ; the root and tender stalks 
of A. volubilit (Linn.), sicken and excite 
expectoration. Many other species are 
also used as medicines. 

ASEP'TA, n. plur. fGr. a priv., and 
n»m, to putrefy.] Substances which 
are free from the putrefactire process. 

AS£FTI€, a. A term applied to sub- 
stances which are free from the putre- 
factive process. 

ASEX^UAL, a. [a neg., and sextuU,] 
In bot, having no distinct sex. 

ASH'-€OLOUR,n. The colour of ashes; 
the colour of the bark or leaves of the 
ash-tree. 

ASH'EN,t n. phtr. [Sax.] Ashes. 



ASH'ERY, n. [add.] A manufactory of 
pot or pearl ashes. 

ASH'ES, n. plur, [add.] The remains of 
anything burnt, whether of vegetable 
or animal origin, and to a certain ex- 
tent of minend bodies also; but in 
com., the term is restricted to the ashes 
of vegetable substances from which are 
extracted the alkaline matters, called 
pot-ash, pearl-ash, kelp, barilla, &c. — 
Volcanic ashes, the loose earthy matter 
ejected by volcanoes. 

ASH'ET, It. [Fr. ossieHe, a trencher- 
plate.] A large flat plate, generally of 
an oval shape, on which meat is brought 

,4© the table. [Scotch,] 

ASH'-FLY, n. The oak-fly, Qmip* (pur- 
cusfolii. 

ASHO.ERING, n. [add.] In masonry, 
the act of bedding ashlar in mortar. 

ASH'-FAN, n. A pan beneath a grate 
or furnace to receive ashes. 

ASH'TAROTH, ASH'TORETH, AS'- 
TORETH, instead of ASHTAROTH, 
ASHTORETH, ASTORETa 

ASH'-TUB, n. A tub to receive ashes. 

ASH% a. [add.] Consisting of ashes ; 
as, an ashy heap. 

AS'ILUS, n. The hornet-fly, a genus of 
dipterous insects, of which above sixty 
European species have beenenumerated. 
The type is AsUxu crabroniformis, 

ASr'TI A, n. [Gr. m priv.,and riw,food.] 
Loss of appetite. 

ASK, n. An asker, or water-newt. 
[Scotch.] 



ASK, V. I. [odd.] To ash o/, b used iti 
Sh^h. ft>r to ash for; as, ash d/ Doctor 
Cains' house. 

ASK'ING, n. The making of a request; 
;i itetUionn [JI.i7, us A 

ASLEEP', a. [add,] In mftrint Iftn., the 
canras is said to t>e asleett when the 
wind is juat strong enough to distend the 
EailB^ and present them from shaking. 

ASMATOG'RAPHY, «. [Gt. .r^., a 
song, and tf^^, to write*] Tim art of 
conifKisiu^^ songs. [Eur. vs.] 

ASOAK'^ a. Soaking in water; In a 
state of soaking 

ASOM'ONED^t PP- Summoned. 

ASP, n. See AsPBN. 
ASFAL'ATHUM, n. Thecalambac; a 
variety of the agallochum, or aloes- 
wood. 

ASPAR'AdI, fi. A nat order of plants 
constituted by Jussieu; part of this, 
including the genus Asparagus, is now 
united to the Liliacese; part, having re- 
ticulated veined leaves, forms the nat. 
order Smilaceaa. 

ASPA'SIA, n. [Gr. mrwrnZB/uu, to em- 
brace.] A genus of elegant plants, with 
the aspect of Epidendrum. The flowers 
of A. variegeUum are deliciously sweet 
in the morning. Nat. order Orchida- 
cesB. 

ASPE'',t fi. (asp'.) A species of poplar. 
[See Aspen.] [Chaucer.] 
ASPE€T',t ». «. To behold. 
ASPER'(^ES, m. [L. aspergo.] In the 
Rom. Catholic church, the rod used for 
sprinkling the holy water. [See As- 
pergillus.] 

ASPER6ILXUM, n. A genus of shell- 
fish, belonging to the famOy Tubicol^es 
of Lamarck. The il. ./(aoanum is known 
to collectors as the watering-pot. 
ASPER6IL^LUS, n. The brush used in 
the Rom. Catholic church,{or sprinkling 
holy water on the people. — 2. A genus 
of cryptogamic plants, the species of 
which, along with many others, form 
what is called mould on various sub- 
stances. They are found on all de- 
caying substances. A. glaucus is the 
blue mould which forms on cheese, 
lard, bread, &c. 

ASTERLY,t adv. Roughly ; sharply. 
ASPERNA'TION,t n. [L. aspematio.] 
Neglect; disregard; contempt. 
ASPER'SION, n. [add.] Calumny; 
censure. 

ASPER'SIYE, a. Tending to asperse; 
defamatory; calumnious; slanderous. 
ASPER'SIVELY, adv. By way of as- 
persion. 

ASPERSO^IUM, n. In orcA., thestoup, 
or holy-water basin. 
ASPERU'GO, n. [From L. asper, 
rough.] Catch- weed, a genus of plants, 
nat. order Boraginacese. A. procum- 
bens, trailing catch-weed, is a British 
plant growing in waste places. 
ASPER'ULA,n. [From L.ajper, rough.] 
Wood-rufF, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Rubiacese. An infusion of il.ci/noncAtca, 
small wood-ruff, has a little astringency, 
^ and has been used as e gargle. [See 
* Wood-Roof.] 

ASPHALTE', n. Asphaltic mastic ; an 
artificial bituminous compound, em- 
ployed for the covering of roofs c^^d 
arches, the lining of tanks for pave- 
ment and flooring, and as a cement. 
The chief ingredient in this compound 
is a brown bituminous limestone found 
near the Jura mountains. This stone 
is broken to powder, and mixed with a 
portion of mineral tar when intended 
for fine work, as the covering of roofs, 
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and apptirnt^ion as cement; or when 
intended for the coarser purpose* of 
pavement, with mineral tar ijud sea* 
grit. The whole is then heated tn 
large ralJrons, until the ingredients 
are perf^eetly united. It is then formed 
into cakoa or blocks, and delivered for 
use ; but as it is applied in the liquid 
state in laying pavements^ covering 
roofs, &c., the cakes ore re-melted by 
heat, nnd an additional quantity of 
ni inerol tar ij add ed« — Among optifcmns^ 
the name mphalte is applied to a thick 
solution of the finest asphalte inspirits 
of turpentine, and ia used for making 
L^clls on pieces of gloji^, in T^hich ob- 
jects may be preserved in liquid, for the 
use of the microscope. 
ASPHALT'ENE, n. A solid black sub- 
stance, obtained by submitting the 
bitumen of Bechelborium, purified by 
ether, to a prolonged high temperature. 
ASPHALT'OS,) n. Same as Aspuai^ 
ASPHALT'US,} TUM. 
ASPHODEL'EJE. [add.] Now united 
to the LiliaceflB. 

ASPHO^ELUS, n. [Gr. m neg., and 
w^mXkm, to supplant.] Asphodel, a genus 
of monocotyledonous plants, nat. order 
Liliaces. A. lutens is the common 
yellow asphodel, a beautiful perennial ; 
A. albus is the white asphodel, and 
A ramosus, so common in gardens, is 
probably a variety of this species. 
ASPHYX'IA, n. [L. See Asphyxy.] 
Originally, interrupted pulse, or cessa- 
tion of the motion of the heart and 
arteries; but as now used, apparent 
death, or suspended animation ; inter- 
rupted respiration, particularly from 
suffocation or drowning, or the inhala- 
tion of irrespurable gases ; applied also 
to the collapsed state in cholera, with 
want of pulse. 

ASPID'IUM, n. Shield-fern, a genus of 
cryptogamian plants. [See Shield- 
Fern.] 

ASPlE^t V. t. (asp/.) To espy. [Chau^ 
cer.] 

ASPIRANT, or ASTIRANT, n. 
ASPIRATE, R. [add.] In gram., the 
aspirate, or spiritus asper, is an accent 
peculiar to the Greek language ; it is 
marked thus I *^, and denotes that the 
letter over wnich it is placed should 
be strongly aspirated, that is, pro- 
nounced as if A were prefixed. In Eng- 
lish, ch, as in church, gh, as in though, 
th, as in this, are aspirates. 
ASPIRE', V. t. [add.] To rise; to ascend ; 
as, the flames aspire. [Pope.] 
ASPlRE',t V. t. To aspire to; to ascend 
or rise to ; as, to aspire thrones ; to as- 
pire the clouds. Properly the verb here 
is used elliptically for aspire to. 
ASPlRE'MENT.fn. The act of aspiring. 
ASTRE,t a. [Fr.] Rough; sharp. 
[Chaucer.]^ 

ASPRE'DO, n. A genus of abdominal, 
malacopterygious fishes, characterized 
by the horizontal flatness of the head, 
and the enlargement of the anterior 
part of the trunk, owing to an unusual 
development of the bones of the 
shoulder. The principal species is the 
Silurus aspredo of Linn., which in- 
habits the rivers and lakes of NorUi 
America. 

AS'PRENESSE,tn. Sharpness. [Cham^ 
cer.] 

ASS, or AISE, n. Ashes. [Scotch.] 
ASSAFCET'IDA, n. See Asafetida. 
AS'SAGAI, n. An instrument of war- 
fare among the Kaflirs; a throwing 
spear; a species of javelin, f 
ASS AG Al, V ^ To kill with to t 



AfiBtGlf 



ASSORTING 



ASTERIAS 



AS'SAGALED, pp. Klllftd by moMW of 



AS'SAPAK, R. Sp€i;jc» of flying: iiftnir- 
rela, beJonginjEr to iho genus Seiurop- 
tenu. They lire aini>Q« tr^, u^d ^are 
found ID the Eaaleru laUniLi. 

ASSAS^SlN.t V. t To mtmierj to as- 



ASS AS'SmAC Y,t N. The act of 
sinAtiDK* 
ASSAS StNATE,t Aa 

ASSAULT', n, [adiL] In ScotUind, ax- 
tftuti u ft punuhoible offeneo, tis^Lxmllf 
Iiroflecuted h> thf; imbiic proAecubora 
attached to tke sheriff:** corirtfl, U} the 
police courts, and justice of peace 
courts. When, however, the assault is 
of a highly criminal character, it is 
brought b^ore the supreme criminal 
court, and is then charged as assault 
with some specific aggravation. There 
is no division, as in England, into a«- 
sault and assauU and battery . 

A8SAUT',t n. [Fr.l Assault. \CkaM4xr.\ 

ASSAY', n. [add.] The determination of 
the quantity of any particular metal in 
an ore, or other metallic compound al- 
loy; or more especially, the determi- 
nation of the quantity of gold or silver 
in coin or in bullion. Also, the sub- 
stance to be assayed. 

ASSAYS V. t [add.] To determine the 
amount of a particular metal in an ore, 
alloy, or other metallic compound. 

ASSAY'ER, n. [add.] One who examines 
metallic ores or compounds, for the 
purpose of determining the amount of 
any particular metal in the same ; par- 
ticularly of gold and silver. 

ASSAY^ING, ft. The determination of 
the amount of any particular metal in 
a metallic compound. [See Asbay,] 

A8SE€TA'TI^)N,t n. Attendance, or 
waiting upon. 

ASSEOl£',t n. [Fr.l Siege. [Chaucer.] 

ASSEM'BLY, n. [add.] In a civU or 
political sense, a meeting convened by 
authority, for the transaction of public 
business ; aja, the assemblies of the Bo- 
man people ; the national assembly in 
France. 

ASSEN'TIENT, a. Yielding assent 

ASSEN'TIVE, a. Giving assent ; com- 
plying. [Lit. us.] 

AS'SEB, fi. In arch,, a thin rafter, board, 
or lath. 

ASSERT'ORY, or AS'SERTORY, a. 

ASSESS^ V. t. [add.] To value or fix the 
profits of busmess, or the amount of 
yearly income, for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. 

ASSESSED TAXES. 5m under Tax. 

ASSESS'OR, n. [add] In England^ as- 
sessors are persons chosen to assist the 
mayor and aldermen of corporations in 
matters concerning elections. In Scot- 
land, the magistrates of corporate 
burghs who exercise judicial powers 
generally employ some professional 
Uwyer to act-as their assessor. Those 
persons whose duty it is to assess the 
value of property for local or public 
taxation, are usually' called surveyors, 
not assessors. 
AS^SETH.fn. Sufficient; enough. [See 
Assets.] [Chaucer.] 
AS'SETS, n. plur. [add.] The entire 
property of iQl sorts belonging to a 
merchant, or to a trading association. 
A8Sl£6£',t V. t. [Ft. assieger.] To 
besiege. 
ASSIGN^ V. t. [add.] In law, to transfer, 
or make over to another, the vfght one 
has in any object, as an estate, cJutse 
in actio%or reversion. — To assign, in 
I. — SuPP. 



hankniptc& Is to transfer property to^ 
and v^-jit It lilt ceKdin peiiiotis eolLeJ 
aflais^eeip for the t>enefit of ureiJitJirs* 

AS SIGN AT, Ji. [add.j In Fm^k law, 
the Bsaij^njent of an annuity on an 
estate, bj which the onnijity b boeed 
on tlia flecurity of the latter. Hence 
the name given to paper ciurency is- 
sued by the revolntiotmry government 
of France, lia.'^fd on the aticurity of the 
lands! h>e]onj[^u^ to the stj^te, nnd thodie 
appropriated by iU 

ASSIGNEE', It, [add.] Asettgneea, in 
bttitkntpti^t in J^nifldml, iu*e pergonM 
appointed under a i i.nnnii^4ini of lionk- 
mptcy, to manuijL ili" i ^:^lte of the 
bankrupt for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. 

ASSIGN'MENT, n. [add.] In bank- 
ruptcy, the transfer of the property of 
a bankrupt to certain persons ciJled 
assignees, in whom it is vested for the 
benefit of creditors. 

ASSIMILABIL'ITY, n. The quality of 
being assimilable. [Rar. us.] 

ASSIM'ILATE, v. i. [add.] To be con- 
verted into the substance of the body ; 
as, flesh assimilates more readily than 

ASSIMILA'TION,n. [add.] Inphysiol, 
the conversion of nutriment into the 
fluid, or solid substance of the body. 
Formerly, the supposed conversion of 
the fluids of the body to the nature of 
any morbific matter. 

ASSINE'GO, instead of ASSINEGO. 

ASSlSE^t n. (assiz'.) [Fr.] Situation. 
[Chaucer.] 

ASSIZER N. ) [add.] lu England, 

ASSIZ'ES, n. plur. ] the courtof assize, 
popularly called the assizes, is the ses« 
sion held by at least one of the judges 
of the superior courts in each of the 
counties, under commissions of assize 
for civil cases, and of oyer and terminer, 
and jail delivery, for criminal cases. 
Assizes are holden twice a-year through- 
out the whole of England and Wales, 
excepting London and the parts ad- 
joining. The commission of assize 
originally directed the judges to take 
assizes, or the verdicts of a particular 
jury, called the assize, now obsolete. 
The word assize was used to signify a 
statute, or ordinance generally; as, 
the assizes of the realm ; the assizes of 
the {prest, rules and regulations for the 
management of the royal forests. — Also, 
an ordinance fixing the standard of 
weights and measures; hence, the stand- 
ard weights and measures ; as, the 
custody of the assize. [See Size.] 

ASSO'CIABLE, a. [add.] Sociable; 
companionable. 

ASSOCIATE, a. [add.] In med., con- 
nected by habit or sympathy ; as, cu- 
sociate movements, such as occur sympa- 
thetically, in coAsequence of preceding 
motions. Thus, the eye cannot be moved 
inwards by the action of the rectus 
intemus, without contraction of the iris 
being produced. 

ASSOCIATE, V. i. [add.] To join hi 
a confederacy or association. 

ASSOIL'ED,t pp. Absolved. [Spen- 
ser.] 

ASS'^OILIZE, V. t. See Assoilzie. 

AS'SONANT, n. [Sp. asonante.] In 
Spanish verse, a resemblance of sound 
in the termination of verses differing 
from rhyme. 

ASSORTED, pp. [add.] Fitted or 
adapted to. 

Tbev appear .... no way astorttd to tlioM 
with wnoDi they most assoaate. Burk$. 

ASSOKT'ING,ii|>r. [add.] Agreeing. 
d3 



ASSOT'^t «?. I* [add.] To make to doat 
upon* to bewitch; to deceive. {Spen- 

A^^Uir.ipp Stnpifipd. [Spetaer] 

ASSOYLE",t P^ L [Stt AsflLiiL.] To 
blierute, or itet free. {Sptmtrr,] 

ASt50Yf/Ei>,t/i!P- Heleaaed; act fret?. 
[SpenstfA 

ASSU'MENT.t n, [L. assumeniam,] A 
patch. 

ASSU'RANCE, n. [add] A cwntinct ft^r 
the (kaynient of a amn on oceasiun uf n 
t-efudn event i as loss, or death. Of 
lute yexirs the term aittxiranfi' hru been 
med in relation to life < onttiit^^endes, 
and mxffiance in riilutioi] t^^ f-tln.^r con- 
tingencies; as, fire, losses at sea, &c. — 
Insurance, in law, is a term applied to 
the legal evidences of the translation of 
property, called common assurances, 
by which every inan*s property is se- 
cured to him. 

ASSORTED, pp. [add.] In Shah, affi- 
anced ; as, I was assured to her. 

ASSOR'INGLY,a<fv. In a way to create 
assurance. 

ASTA'CIAN, fi. A crustaceous animal. 
[See AsTACus.] 

AS'TACUS, n. A genus of long-tailed 
crustaceous animals, formed from the 
genus Cancer of Linn., and of ancient 
authors. It includes the common lob- 
ster (A. marinus), and the craw-fish 
(A. fiuviatUis). 6y some authors the 
lobster and its allies are made to form 
another genus called Homarus, while 
the name Potamobius is sometimes 
given to the fresh-water craw-fish. A 
curious species (without eyes) is found 
in the caves of Kentucky ; it is named 
Astacus pellucidus. 

ASTXRT',t V. t. To escape; to release ; 
to alarm; to take unawares. [See 
AsTEBTE.I [Spenser.] 

ASTXR'TE, n. Ashtoreth, a goddess of 
the Sidonians, supposed to be the 
same as the Venus of the Romans. — 
2. A genus of bivalves, or conchifers. 
Some of them are English shells, and 
they are generally found on the sandy 
mud of coasts. There are also many 
fossil species. 

ASTAT'IC, a. [Gr. • priv., and rrmm, 
to stand.] Being without polarity. An 
astatic needle is a magnetic needle, 
having its directive property destroyed 
by the proximity of another needle of 
the same intensity fixed parallel to it, 
but with the poles reversed, so that the 
north pole of the one is adjacent to the 
south pole of the other. In this posi- 
tion the needles neutralize each other, 
and are therefore unaffected by the 
magnetism of the earth, while at the 
same time they are subject to the in- 
fluence of galvanic action. They were 
formerly employed in the electric tele- 
graph. 

A-STAT', adv. In marine Ian., when, in 
heaving the anchor, an acute angle is 
formed between the cable and the sur- 
face of the water, the anchor is said to 
be a-stay; and to be a long stay-peak or 
a short stay-peak, according to the dis- 
tanQ0 of the anchor from the vessel. 

AS'TER, n. [add.] Many species are cul- 
tivated in our gardens under the name 
of Michaelmas daisy. 

ASTERAXEuE, n. In bot., a name 
given by some to the nat order of 
CompositsB. 
ASTE'RIAS, n. [add.] The Linnsan 
genus Asterias comprised every form 
of radiation which appears in the tribe 
of radiated animals; but Lamarek in- 
cludes only the star-fishes properly so 
6t 
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cmtlcd. ThotG which h&ve an mnffular 
body, the mys of which arc shorti, not 
ficeeding th« diameter of the di^k, bo 
call a ftcutcUated Btar-tiahes; and those 
which have a botly fUrniahed with 
«loiiKatcd rnjflj, he calls radiated itar- 
fiahcfl. A. Usjittaia ia an example of 
the former divkion, and A. fflacialiSj 
eomrrion itar-fisb, ot five-finger, ia an 
e^cample of the latter. 
AS TKItOlD.oT A!J>TEROlD^n.[ftda.J 
The name asteroids wna given hy 
Herschel to the iiiiall jihmets CcMia* 
Pallas, Juno, and Ve»tl^ di»covercd 
flbotxtthe coimncii cement of the present 
century* A imnilwr of other «nmU 
plaiieta have been discovered more 
recently be l ween the orl>it* of Mare 
and Jupiter, as Astnea, Flora, Iris, 

ASTEROLETIS, or STARRY- 
SCALE, n. [Gr. •0-Tr.f, star, xwv, scale.] 
A genus of nshes, now only found in a 
fossil state in the old red sandstone. 
From the renuuns, it would seem that 
these fishes must have sometimes at- 
tained the length of eighteen or twenty 
feet. The structure of this curious 





Airmoupob I Hfold plat* oT Asterok pit, l -0th imtund 
S, Intenul ridg« of h/oU plate, Mih nataral sIm. 

fossil is elucidated by Mr. Miller in an 
interesting volume called Footprints of 
the Crtator ; or, the Asterolepis of 
Stromness. We hare figured one of its 
most characteristic bones, the hyoid 
plate, with its central strengthening 
ridge. The stellate markings, from 
which the genus derives its name, seem 
to have been restricted to the dermal 
plates of the head. 

ASTERTE',t V. i. (astert'.) [Sax.l To 
move; to get away; to escape. [Cmzu- 
cerA 

AStHE'NIA,)*!. [See Asthenic] 

AS'THENY, I Debility; want of 
strength. 

ASTHMAT'IC, n. A person troubled 
with asthma. 

ASTHMAT'ICAL, a. Same as Asth- 
matic. 

ASTUMATaCALLY, adv. In an 
asthmatical manner. 

ASTIR', a. Stirring ; active. 

ASTON'IEDNESS,t n. State of being 
astonished. 

ASTON'ISH, V. t. [add ] To astonUh is 
used by Sh<ik. to signify to stun with a 
blow. 

ASTOUND',t V. i. To shake ; to strike 
terror. 

ASTR^'A, n. One of the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Encke, a 
Prussian astronomer, December 8, 1845. 
It revolves round the sun in 1511*10 
solar days, and is ^out 2\ times the 
distance of the earth from the sun. 

ASTRAG'ALUS,ii. Milk-vetch, an ex- 
tensive genus of plants, nat. order 
Leguminosae. Gum-tragacanth is ob- 
tained from A. veruSf a species found 
in many parte of the Levant ; but the 
same substance is prepared from several 
other species, as A. ereticus, and A. 
aristatiu. A few species are found in 



Britain ; severa] are cultivated in gar- 
dens. 

ASTRAL LAMP, b. [add.] This lamp 
13 constructed so as tu throw a strong 
and uninterrupted lii^ht on the table 
below, 

ASTRAPjI^A, w. [Gr. mttfmm, light- 
ning,] A genti$ of plants heLcinging to 
the nat. order of Dombeyaceie. It is 
reniarkahk fur the a pi en did c^jlonr of 
the fiowei^j which arc collected into 
large Ueads, and for its hu^jre stipubst* 
A. Wailichii is a nativo of Madagascar, 
but i* cultivated and flowem readily iu 
our gardens. 

ASTKELABRE,t «, Aftrolabe. 
[Cftaurer.] 

ASTKH :T', r. t. [acid.] To coiislrict j to 
contract ; to resmct ; to confine. 
ASTRIN6E', V, t. [add.] Figuratively, 
to oblige; to constrain; to bind by 
obligation. 

ASTRIN6'ENTLY, orfw. In an as- 
tringent manner. 
ASTROeA'RYUM, n. A genus 
of palms inhabiting the tropical 
parte of America. The stems 
are all covered over with stiff 
and very numerous prickles. 
The fruit resembles cocoa-nuts, 
and the fleshy part of the fruit 
of A. murumuru is considered a 
great delicacy by the Americans. 
The wood of A. ayri is much 
used for bows, and similar pur- 
poses; and the fibres of the 
leaves of A. tucuma are used 
for fishing-nete. 

ASTROGNO'SIA, instead of 
ASTROG'NOSIA. 
ASTROG'NOSY, n. Same as 

ASTROONOSIA. 

ASTROL'OdY, n. [add.] The term 
astrology was used by the anciento in 
the sense of astronomy, 

ASTRONOM'I€ON,t n. A treatise on 
the stars. 

ASTROPHY'TON, n. A genus of ra- 
diated animals, containing the me- 
du8a*s head star-fish. 

AS'TROS€OPY, or ASTROS'- 
€OPY,t n. 

ASTOTE'LY, adv. Shrewdly; sharply; 
cunningly. 

ASTY^LAR, a. [Gr. « priv., and rrvX^r, 
a column.] In arch., a term applied to 
a building without columns. 

A8WEV'ED,t fyp. [Sax. sw^ed.\ Stu- 
pified, as in a dream. \Chaucer7\ 

ASWOUNE',t adv. See Aswoon. 

ASY'LUM, n. [add.] An institution for 
the relief or protection of the unfortu- 
nate or destitute ; as, an asylum for the 
poor, for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, or for the insane. 

ASYM'METROUS,t a. Asymmetrical. 

AS'YMPTOTE, n. [add.] SomeUmes 
written ASYMPTOTE. 

ASYMPTOTIC, a. Same as Asymp- 
totical. 

AT, prep, [add.l For; as, aream of son- 
nete purcnased at a crown a sheet. 
[Addison.] 

ATAGHAN', n. See Attaohan. 

A-TAUNT', or A-TAUNT'O. A ves- 
sel is said to be ali-a-taunt, when she 
is fully rigged. 

ATAX'IA, n. Same as Ataxt, but 
more generally used by medical men. 

ATAX'I€, n. In med., irregular, charac- 
terized by great irregularity. — Ataxic 
fever, a term applied by Pinel to ma- 
lignant typhus fever. 

AT-EARST',t adv. [Sax.] Lately; at 
length; suddenly; instantly. [Spenser.] 

ATE'LIER, n. [Fr. a workshop.] A 
?4 



word derived from the French » and 
applied ipeciaUy to the work-room of 
sculptors and p^titers, also called a 
sUtdio. 

A TEM TO, or A TEM TO PRl MO* 
[It.] In musiCf a direction that, after 
any change of movement by accelera- 
tion or retardation, the original move- 
ment be restored. 

AT HA' N AS, If. A genus of long-tailed 
crtuftaceana, conUinioff one British 
Bpecies, the Athanas nitetcens^ found on 
the south coast of Eoglatid. 

ATHANASIAN. b. A follower of 
Athanaaitis, or a believer in hi» creed, 

A'THEIZE, V. L To render atheistic, 

A'THEIZEK.t rt. One who atheizes. 

ATKK NR, i^T ATHKNA, «. Anion- 
the Oreeks, the goddess of wisdom, of 
arte and sciences, known to the Romans 
as Minerva. — In omith., the name of a 
genus of owls, from the owl having 
been the attendant bird of Minerva. 

ATHER'MANOUS, a. [Gr. • priv., and 
tn/An, heat.] A term applied to those 
substances which have the power of 
retaining all the heat which they re- 
ceive. Those bodies which transmit 
the heat they receive through their mib- 
stance are called diaihermanous. 

ATHEROSPERMAXE^, n. A small 

'Uat. order, nearly allied to Monimiacee, 
and belonging to the monochlamydeoos 
class of dicotyledonous plante; they 
have usually unisexual flowers, anthers 
t>pening by valves, several superior car- 
pels, the styles of which become fea- 
thery, and opposite leaves in short 
stipules. There are only three genera, 
two of which are from Australia, the 
third from Chili. All are fragrant. 
Doryophora sassafras is called sassa- 
fras in New Holland. 

ATHLE'T^, ) n. [See Athletic] 

ATHLETES,) Among the Greeks 
and Romans, contenders at the public 
games for victory; wrestlers; boxers, &c. 

ATHLET'ICALLY, adv. In a strong, 
robust, or athletic manner. 

ATHLE'TISM, ) n. The act of con- 

ATHLETICISM,) tending at the 
public games; muscular strength. [Rar. 

A-THRE^t a<fo. In three parte. [Chau- 
cer.] 

ATHY'MIA, a. [Gr. • priv., and ^fu€, 
courage.] Lowness of spirite ; despond- 
ency; melancholy. 

ATLAN'TA, n. A genus of heteropo- 
dous molluscs, found in the seas of all 
hot climates. The shell is very deli- 
cate, spirally roUed on iteelf, and havinf^ 
a thin and glassy operculum. 

ATMOSPHERE, n. [addj In a figura- 
tive sense, pervading innuenoe; as, a 
moral atmosphere. 

ATMOSPHER'IC EN6INE, n. A 
variety of steam-engine used only for 
pumping, and known also as the single- 
acting engine. The piston-rod is at- 
tached to one end of the beam, and the 
pump-rods to the other; and the 
weight of these last are so adjusted as to 
be capable of drawing the piston to the 
top of the cylinder, when steam of a 
pressure equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere is admitted below it. In this 
position the steam is condensed, and a 
vacuum thereby created under the pis- 
ton, which in consequence descends by 
the pressure of the atmosphere acting 
on the upper surface of it. 

ATMOSPHER I€ LINE {of a steam- 
pressure diagram), n. The line drawn 
by the pencil when the steam is shut off 
from the piston of the indicator, and it 
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is acted on by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere alone. The height of the steam- 
line abore this shows the pressure of 
the steam, and the depth of the 
vacuum line below shows the degree 
of condensation which is then taking 
place in the engine. 

A TMOSPHER'IC PRESSURE, n. The 
weight of the atmosphere on a unit of 
surface, as a square inch. The mean 
atmospheric pressure referred to this 
unit is 14'7 lbs. It is also measured by 
the height of a mercurial column which 
it supports in a barometer; referred to 
this measurement, the atmospheric 
pressure is equal to 29*9 inches. 

ATMOSPHER'I€ RAILWAY, n. A 
nulway so constructed that the motive 
power is derived from the pressure of 
the atmosphere. A continuous iron 
tube of uniform bore, about eighteen 
Inches diameter, is laid along the mid- 
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die of the line, parallel with the rails, 
and in this tube a piston A ^fig. 1), of 
peculiar construction is contained, and 
gives motion to a traction vehicle in 
lead of the train of carriages to be pro- 
pelled, by virtue of the predominating 
atmospheric pressure behind it, induced 
by partially extracting the air from 
that end of the tube or main towards 
which it 18 advancing. To obtain a 




connection of the vehicle, the piston is 
provided with a long bar projecting 
backwards, and carrying a weight B, at 
its extremity, to balance the weight of 
the piston itself, and at the middle of 
its length a flat plate C, called the coul- 
ter, is attached, and projects upwards 
through a longitudinal sUt in the tube: 
to this plate the traction vehicle is at- 
tached in any convenient way. The 
slit through which the conlter projects 
extends ti^ughout the entire length 
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of the tube, and is covered by a con- 
tinuous clack-valve D (in figs. 2 and 
8), consisting of a band of leather, 
strengthened with plates of iron. 
Wheo no train is passing, this valve is 



close, as seen in fig. 3, and is made 
air-tight by some sealing composition 
(of wax and tallow) melted upon the 
loose edges, and it is protected from ex- 
ternal injury by a thin valve E (figs. 
2 and 3), attached also to the tube by a 
leather hinge. That the coulter may 
readily pass along the slit of the tube, 
without injuring the valve, four wheels 
or rollers F (seen in fig. 1), are at- 
tached to the piston-bar, so as to raise 
it sufficiently high to keep it clear of 
the coulter. After the coulter has 
I>as8ed, the valve is pressed down by 
the wheel G (fig. 3), and immediately 
sealed by the heater H, attached to the 
after-end of the vehicle. The propul- 
sion of the piston is effected, as already 
intimated, by partially exhausting the 
air from that end of the tube towards 
which it is advancing ; which is done 
by means of an appropriate system of 
air-pumps worked by stationary power. 
The system, however, has not hitherto 
fulfilled the expectations of its pro- 
moters, and is therefore meantime 
abandoned. 

AT'OLL, ) n. The name given by the 
ATOLOiON,) natives of the Mal- 
dives to coral-islands, consisting of a 
strip or ring of coral surrounding a 
central lagoon. In geography , it is 
applied to all coral-islands inclosing a 
lagoon. They are said to be simple if 
not encircled by reefs, or compound 
when they are so encircled. They pre- 
sent often an exceedingly picturesque 
appearance; a comparatively narrow 
strip of coral-rock thinly coated with 
soil, and covered with a vigorous 




growth of cocoa-nut, pandanus, and 
bread-fruit trees, inclosing a large, 
still sheet of water, usually of con- 
siderable depth, and often well sup- 
plied with fish. The circle of coral is 
often complete, showing no apparent 
communication with the surrounding 
sea; at other times it is interrupted, 
and presents one or more openings, 
frequently of sufficient extent and 
depth to be used as a boat passage. 

ATOM'ICISM,t n. Atomism. 

ATONE',©, t. [add.] In Shah., to make 
at one; to reconcile; to make in con- 
cord. — To atone together, to unite. 

ATON'IA, fi. See Atomy. 

ATON'IC, a. [add.] In med., charac- 
terized by atony, or want of "vital 
energy ; as, an atonic disease. 

ATON'I€, ft. In gram., a word that has 
no accent. 

AT'ONY, n. [add.] Want of vital 
energy and strength of action in the 
heart and lungs. 

ATRABILAlRE',t a. [Fr.] Melan- 
choly; atrabiliary. 

ATRABIL'IARY,) a. Melancholic, or 

ATRABIL'IOUS, 5 hypochondriacal; 
86 



from the supposed preponderance of 
black bile. — Atrabiliary capsules, the 
renal or supra-renal glands or capsules. 
ATRABI'LIS, n. [L. from atra, and 
hilis.^ Black bile, a thick, black, acrid 
fluid, supposed by the ancients to be 
secreted by the spleen, pancreatic, or 
atrabiliary capsules, but only a morbid 
state of the bile. 

ATRAMENTAXEOUS, a. Black as 
ink. 

A'TRED,t «. (a'terd.) [L. oter.] Tinged 
with a black colour. 
AT'RIPLEX, n. [Gr. • neg., and r^ ^ ur, 
to nourish.] Orache, a genus of plants. 
[See Orache.] 
AT ROPOUS, a. [Gr. « priv., and t^it., 
to turn.] In hot., a term applied to the 
erect ovule. It is synonymous with 
orthotropous. 

ATTAC'CA, n. [It.] In music, a direc- 
tion which denotes that the next move- 
ment is to follow immediately, without 
any pause. 

ATTACH', ».f. [add.] To connect with, 
in a figurative sense ; as, to attach 
great importance to a particular cir- 
cumstance. 

ATTACH', V. t. [add.] To take hold of, 
in a literal sense ; as, to attach the hand 
of a lady. [Shak.^ 

ATTACH'MENT, n. [add.] The pro^ 
cess of foreign attachment, exists in 
London, Bristol, Exeter, Lancaster, 
and some other towns in England. In 
Scotland, this proceeding is called or-, 
restment. — Attachment is also the name 
given to a process issuing in a summary 
manner from a court of record, against 
the person of any one guilty of a con- 
tempt of its rules; 
as, against attorneys 
for malpractice, 
sheriffs for making 
a false or no return 
to a writ, and parties 
neglecting to pay 
costs, when ruled 
to do so. — The term 
attachment is also 
used to signify that 
by which one thing 
is attached to an- 
other ; as, to cut the 
attachments of a 
muscle; iHao, some 
adjunct, attached to 
an instrument, ma- 
chine, or other object; as, the Eolian 
attachment to the pianoforte. 
AT'TAGEN, n. [add.] A genus of birds 
(Syrrhaptes), of which the only known 
species is somewhat allied to the par- 
tridges. It is a native of the deserts of 
Central Asia, and is rarely met with in 
the south of Europe. 
ATTAINDER, n. [add.] By the act of 
3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 106, the conse- 
quences of attainder are limited to the 
life of the person attainted. — BUI of 
attainder, the same bs act of at- 
tainder. 

ATTAINT', n. Sig. 4. [add.] The tontof 
attaint was abolished oy 4 Geo. lY., o. 
/K). A corrupt juror is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, upon an indict- 
ment or information. 
ATTAINT', a. Convicted; iittainted. 

[Rare.] 
ATTAKE'.f) V. t. [Sax.1 To overtake. 
ATAKE',t I [Chaucer.] 
ATTAM'ED,t pp. FFr. entam$.] Open- 
ed; begun; tasted; felt; disgraced. 
[Chaucer^ 

ATTEM'FRE,+ a. (attcm'per.) [Fr.] 
Temperate. [Chaucer.l 
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ATTEMPT', V, I. To make an attack 
or a trial. 

ATTEMPT', V. t, [add.] To tempt. 
[Shah,] 

ATTEND'ANT, a, [add.] Attendant 
keys, in mmic, the keys or scales on the 
fifth above and fifth below, (or fonrth 
above,) any key-note or tonic, con- 
sidered in relation to the key or scale 
on that tonic. 

ATTEND'ED, pp. [add.l In Shah., 
waited for ; as, to attend a person in 
secret ambush. 

ATTENT'.t «• Attention. [Spenser,^ 

ATTEN'TION, n. [add.] The word of 
command given to soldiers before per- 
forming any exercise or evolution. 

ATTEN1^.Y, a. Attentively. 

ATTENUATE, a, fadd.] In hot., at- 
tenuated; growing slender towards a 
point or extremity. 

ATTES'TIVE, a. Giving attestation ; 
attesting. 

AT'TIC, a. [add.] Marked by such 
qualities as were characteristic of the 
Athenians. — An Attic style, a pure, 
classical, and elegant style.— A/fie dia- 
lect, the dialect of the ancient Greek 
language, used by the Athenians. 

ATTIUE', n. [add.] Attire as a botanical 
term is obsolete. 

AT'TITUDE, n. [add.] The posture or 
position of a person, or the manner in 
which the parts of his body are disposed; 
as, a graceful attitude, a becoming atti- 
tude, an ungraceful or unbecoming atti- 
tude. The term is used particularly in 
relation to some purpose or emotion ; 
as, an attitude of defiance, a threatening 
attitude, an attitude of entreaty. 

ATTITUDINA'BIAN, n. One studious 
of attitudes. 

ATTITUDINIZE, v. t. To assume af- 
fected attitudes, airs, or postures. 

ATTONE',t adv. (atton'.) Together; at 
once. [Spenser.] 

ATTORN', V. t. To turn or transfer the 
homage or service of a vassal or ten- 
ant. 

ATTORN'EY, n. [add.] An aUomey is 
either public or private. A private 
attorney is one authorised to make 
contracts, and do other acts for his 
principal out of court, by an instru- 
ment called a letter of attorney. A 
public attorney, or attomey-at-law, is 
an officer of a court of record, legflJly 
qualified to prosecute and defend ac- 
tions in courts of law, on the retainer 
of clients. A solicitor differs from an 
attorney in practising in courts of 
equity, instead of common law. By 
I an Act 6 and 7 Vict., c. 63, the whole 
' of the laws relating to attorneys and 
I solicitors were consolidated, and spe- 
cial care is taken to prevent un- 
qualified persons practising, and per- 
sons seeking to be admitted attorneys 
are subjected to a regular examination. 
— Letter or power of attorney, an in- 
strument by which one person au- 
thorizes another to do some act for 
him ; as to execute a deed, to collect 
rents or debts, to sell estates. Sic. 

ATT0RN'EY-6ENERAL, n. A minis- 
terial officer of the crown, specially 
appointed by letters patent. He is the 
public prosecutor on behalf of the 
crown; having general powers to act 
in all legal proceedings in which the 
crown is a party ; particularly to pro- 
secute in criminal matters affecting 
the state. The attorney-general lias 
precedence of all other counsel, and 
the solicitor-general ranks next to 
him. 



ATTORN'EY-dENERALSHIP, n. 

The office of attorney-general. 

ATTOUR',t «• [Fr.] Head-dress. 
[Chaucer.] 

ATTRAe'TIVE, n. That which draws 
or incites. 

ATTRAHENS AUTIIS, n. [L. aitrako, 
to draw to.] A muscle which draws 
the ear forwards and upwards. 

AT'TRAHENT, n. That which draws 
to, or attracts; as a magnet.^2. In 
med., a substance formerly supposed to 
possess the property of drawing the 
humours to the part applied, but which 
in reality only excites action in the 
part, and thus may increase excretion, 
as a blister, sinapism, rubefacient, or 
suppurative. 

ATTRAPT',t pp. Adorned. [Spenser,] 

AT'TRIBUTE, n. In paint, [add.] At- 
tributes are subordinate natural beings, 
or products of human workmanship, 
which serve to denote the character and 
action of the principal figuros. 

ATTRITE , ft. [add.] In Rom, CatkoUe 
theology, repentant only through fear 
of punishment. 

AT'TUY.t > a. [Sax. a^an, to poi- 

AT'TEliLY,t) son.lPoisonous ; per- 
nicious; virulent. [Vhamoer.] 

ATTCNE', V. t [add.] In a figurative 
sense, to arrange fitly ; to make accord- 
ant ; to bring into harmony with ; as, 
to attune the thoughts; to attune the 
heart ; to attune our aims to the Divine 
will. 

ATTON'ED,pp. [add.] Made accordant, 
in tL figurative sense. 

ATTON'ING, ppr. (add.] Making ac- 
cordant, in a figurative sense. - 

ATWEEL'. I wot well. [Scotch.] 

A-TWINNE,'t i adv. (a-twW.) In two; 

A-TWO',t ) asunder. [Chaucer.] 

ATWIST', a. Awry ; distorted. [Rar. 

AlrYA, fi. A genus of crustaceous ani- 
mals, forming a peculiar subdivision of 
the shrimp family. One species {Atya 
scabra), is found in the mountain 
streams of some of the West Indian 
Islands. 

ATYP'1€, a. [Gr. • priv., and wth, a 
type.] Haring no type ; irregular. [Ear. 
us.] 

AU. In words oommeocing with this 
syllable, the a has the broad sound, as 
in all. 

AU€HK'NIA, n. A genus of ruminat- 
ing* animals, allied to the camel. The 
only distinct species are the llama, paco 
or alpaca, and vicugna or vicuna. 

AUCHT, ) v.t To possess or belong to; 

AUGHT,) as, whae's aught it? to 
whom does it belong? [Scotch.] 

AUCHT, > fi. Possession ; property. — In 

AUGHT, ) an^s aught, in one's keep- 
ing or poraession. [Scotch.] 

AU COURANT', a. [Fr.J Well ac- 
quainted vrith what is gomg on; ap- 
plied either to public or private mat- 
ters. 

AUCTION, o. I. To seU by auction. 
[Rar. us.] 

AU€'TION, n. [add.] Dutch auction, a 
method of pubuc sale, which consists 
in the offer of property at a price be- 
yond its value, and then gradually 
lowering or diminishing that price, un- 
til some one among the company agrees 
to become the purchaser. — Auction- 
duty, a duty levied upon goods sold by 
auction. 

AU€'TION.ROOM, n. A room where 
an auction is held. 

AU€'TIVE,t «. Of an increa^ng qua- 
lity. 

d6 



AU€'TOUR,t n. [L. auetor.] A writer 
of credit. [Chaucer.] 
AUDIBILITY, n-Audibleness. [Rar. 

"*•! 

AUDIBLE, n. The ohiect of hearing. 
[Rar. us.] 

AUDIEN'dO ET TERMINANa>0. 
[L.] In law, a writ or commission to 
certain persons, for appeasing and pun- 
ishing any insurrection or great riot. 

AUD'IT, o. I. To sum up. 

AUDr'TION,t n. A hearing. 

AUiyiT-OFFlCE, n. The office where 
the commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts transact their business. 
It is at Somerset House, and is under 
the immediate control of the Lords of 
the Treasury. 

AUDITOR, ft. [add.] The audiiors of 
the exchequer, were officers appointed 
to take the acoounta of receivers of 
public revenues. At present there is a 
board of six commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts. Two of them are 
empowered to examine persons on oath, 
and to do ail acts concerning the audit 
of public accounts. Auditors are an- 
nually elected by the burgesses, under 
the municipal corporations act, two for 
each borough. They audit the borough 
accounts half-yearly, and must not be 
members of the council. 

AUDIT'UAL, a. Related to hearing. 
[Rar. us.] 

AU FAIT, (o' fH'.) [Fr.] LUeraUy, ac 
quainted with ; up to the accomplish- 
ment of anything; that is, master of 
it; perfectly able to perform it. 

AU'GER-SHELL, n. The sheila of the 
genus Terebra are popularly so called. 

AUtiET', n. [Fr.] A tube fiUed with 
powder, and extending from the cham- 
ber of a mine to the extremity of the 
gallery ; used in exploding mines. 

AUGMENTATIVE,*. A word formed 
to express greatness. 

AU'GURING, ppr. or a. Prognosticat- 
ing ; prescient ; as, <mguring hope. 

AU'GURIST, n. An augur. [Rar. us.] 

AU'GURSHIP, n. The office, or period 
of office, of an augur. 

AUGUSTINES. See AvavsTinn. 

AUGUST'LY, adv. In an august man- 
ner. 

AULA'RIAN, a. [L. aula, a hall.] Re- 
lating to a hall. 

AULD,a. Old. [Scotch.] 

AULD LANG SYNE. A phrase used 
to express days, or times Ions ■>»<» 



AULD.WARLD, a. Old-fashioned; 
ancient; antique. 

AU'Lie, a. [add.] The auKc council of 
the former German empire, became 
extinct when that empire was dissolved 
in 1806. There is, however, an anlra 
council at Vienna, for the affairs of the 
war department of the Austrian em- 
pire. It consists of twenty-five ooun> 
cillors. ^ 

AULMONIERE, n. [Fr.] A purse. 

AULN, n. (awn.) A French cloth-mea- 
sure. [See AuNB.] 

AUL'NA6E,t It. (aw'-n^j.) Measure- 
ment by the ell. [See Alnaoe.] 

AUL'NAC^ER, n. See Alnaoer. 

AULOS'TOMA, n. [Gr. mA^, a pipe, 
rvifM, a mouth.] A genus of acanthop- 




terygious fishes, including the pipe- 
mouthed fishes, or those species which 
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are choracteKzed by n mouLb ithich ii 

kngtbened into the form (^ a pipe or 

tube. 
ADMATLD;t pp. [See Auuiit.] Ed- 

ajiiel led . [ Spettgifr^ 
AITM'BLE,+ u. JSee AiiDLtt. 
AU'MENEK^fJ ?i. [Fr. tfuittouwr*,] A 
AU'MEIiE,t i pume. [Chaveer.] 
AUNT^ n. [add.] A proc^sresit; any old 

AUN'TER, for AVENTDRE, [C*a«- 

MT,] 

AUK TROUS, for ADVENTROUS. 

[Chaut^.] 

AU'RA, n. [add.] Amooff phyticicou, a ! 
peculiar ienflation resembling that pro- I 
duced by a current of air. — Epileptic 
amra {aura epUepHca), a senBation as of 
a current of air, rising from some part 
of the body to the head, preceding an I 
attack of epilepsy. — Electric OMra, a 1 
term expressive of electricity, as re- | 
ceiTed from a point, from the sensa- 
tion it communicates. 

AU'RAL, a. Pertaining to the air. 

AU'RE ATE, a. [add.] Same as Aubate. 

AURE'LIAN, n. An amateur collector 
and breeder of insects, particularly of 
the Lepidoptera. 

ATJRltiaTLAR, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
the auricles of the heart. — Auricular 
feather»t in birds, the circle of feathers 
surrounding the opening of the ear. 

AURIC'ULATE, a. [add.] In eonchol., 
a term applied to certain biyalves, 
which have a flat, angulated projection 
on one or both sides of the umbones or 
bosses ; most developed in the pectens, 

AURI'GAL, a. Pertaining to a chariot 
or carriage. [Har. «#.] 

AURIG'RAPHY, n. [L. aurum, gold, 
niid Gr. ^fo^, tp writ?,] The art of 
writing mith jtold iiuteaii of ink. 

AUKlSCALF'iUM, n. [L.] See Au- 

aiSfJAi^F. 

AU UlTED, a. [L, aHritut.] Ear^d; 
auricubtc; haviiii; lobeii or append- 
Age* lik^ aji n^i a term uacd both in 
boi. and 2<Hit. 

All in UM TIX'NITUS, n. [L.] A 
riDtriing notH in the ean. 

AirRO€H,i»4*dd.] Thisspe^icfiof Tviid 
bull H-afi once abundant^ rokoyn;^ in 
bvrd^ over many imrtu of tlie continent 
of Europe, prefirrinicf the ntfij^hbour- 
bood of extensive forests. Tlic exteti^ 






■ioD of eivilixation has reduced its nam- 
berf, and were it not for the protection 
afbrded to a few herds of this ^pccieft 
by the Emperor of Rusbia, it would 
soon bp extJDct. A nobJe etuAcd sfjecj- 
mon, ],ire»euted by tlie Euipenir of 
Bu5sia» exists in tlie collation of tlie 
Briti sh Mu^uia. 

AETtUNG', n. In Ituiiit, the place where 
gwids are m^nufortured. | 

AIS CLLTATOH, n. Que who pne- 

AU'SPICATOK Y, a. Of or belonging 

to auspic'eA or omena. 
AUSPI'CIAL, a. Relating to prog- 

no«tics or omeiu. 



AtrSTBALA'SIAN, C£. Relating to 
Au^traiaaia. 

AUSTRALA'SIAN, w. A natiTO of 
AuitrikLajia. 

AUSTRALIA, n. The nftme of the 
Jarf^e^t i^laiid in the world, otherwise 
called Kew Holland. It ia sometimes j 
improperly applied to ail the oceanic 
regions between Asia and Anicnca. 
In tilts latter sense the word \a eub- 
(tltnted for Auatitilosin. or the fifth 
division of the ^lobe, which properly 
include* only the inlands eitonding 
from Papua or New Guinea to Int. l^T 
S., and from long. 110** to 180** £., the 
principal of which are Papua, Australia, 
Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, 
New Caledonia, &c. 

AUSTRA'LI AN, a. Pertaining to Aus- 
tralia or to New Holland. 

AUSTRA'LIAN, n. A natire of Aus- 
tralia. 

AUTARCHY, n. [Gr. «»«»*, self, and 
•€X% goTernment.] A government by 
one; self-sufficiency. 

AU'TER,t n. [Fr.] Altar. [Chaucer,] 

AU'TER-VIE, n. (o'ter ree.) [Law 
Fr.] Another's life. — Tenant pour outer -^ 
vie, one who holds an estate by the life 
of another. 

AUTHENTIC, \a. [add.] Genu- 

AUTHEN'TICAL,! ine; real; ap- 
plied to persons; as, an authentic au- 
thor; an authentic sage; an authentic 
wit. — In law, vested vnth all due 
formalities; executed by the proper 
authorities, and legally attested. — In 
music, having an immediate relation 
to the key-note or tonic; in distinction 
from plagal, having a corresponding 
relation to the fifth or dominant, in the 
yctait- helow the key-nrrt,- Aafhenixc 
meiftdii'^j thijfle which i];iviL' thAv prin- 
dt*l notcB between the tsey-nute and 
it3 octave, in distinction from plagal 
meiodits, which hare their princiital 
notes in the (sctave below the fiftli of 
the key. — AaUifjitic moodir or UmeSt in 
the anciejd church jni/jiV, tho four 
mooda snUcduced by St. Ambrose, In 
which the principal notes of the melo- 
dieti we ijontincd within the octave 
above the key-note, in diiAtiiLction from 
tixtf jila'jal momh or innes introduced 
by G rectory the Gfeat, m which the 
pHncipd notcB of the melodies are con- 
lined within the octare below the fifth 
of I he keyn — Atilhetitic cadence, the 
iame as per/I'd ctidettce, [^Stre under 
PtitFECT.J— PA:»pa/ cadence, the chord 
or harmony of the fourth nreuh-domin- 
ant, follow eil by that of the tonic. 

ALTHEK Til ATE, v. t [add,] To 
determine a« genuine ; a^f^ to authetiti- 
cate a portrait. 

AUTHKN'Tl^LY, adu. Autbentica]ly. 
[Rtir. us.] 

AUTHEN'TICS, n. An cxtroct from 
the novels of Ju^itinlanj, by which a law 
of the code is either changed or aho- 
limbed. 

AU TIIOKISM, w. Authorship; qoaiity 
of an author. [JWtir. tttA 

AU'TIIOKIZABLE, a. That may be 
authorised. 

AUTHOHLESS, a. Without an author. 

All TUOKLY, d. Belonging to an 
author, [Rar. us.] 

AUTOIIIOG'RAPJIER^ n. One who 
writes hifl own life. 

AUTORIOGKAPII'IC, a. Bame as 

A UTO El I U (^»A F f 1 1<: A L. 

AUTUBIQG HAPHIST, n. Same as 

AUTODlOO&APltlsn, 

AUTOCARP ODS,iiwtcad of AUTO- 
€ARP'IOUS. 



AUTOCH'TnON, n. pfitr. Au^ocA- 
thonet, [odd.] An aborigiuLil or native. 
— 2. That wliich is cHj^'ina) to n piir- 
ttcular countryj or which had there its 
first origin. 

AtTTO€H'TnONAL, \ a. Indige- 

AUTOCtrTUONOUsJ nou». 

AUTOCRAT I€ALLY, adv. In the 
tnaoncr of an autocrat. 

AUTOC RATt»R, n. An auto^^t; a 
person invested with absolute inde- 
pendent power, by which he la ren- 
dered unaccountable for his actions. 

AUTOCBATOR'l€AL,£i, Pertaining 
to an autocrat ; supreme ; absolute ; as, 
autoeratorical power. 

AUTOe'RATRICE,ii. A female abso- 
lute sovereign. 

AU'TO€R ATSHIP, «. The office of an 
autocrat. 

AUTOO'ENOUS SOLDERING, w. 
The process of uniting pieces of metal 
by the fusion of part of their own sub- 
stance. 

AUTOG'RAPHAL, a. Same as Auto. 

GRAPHICAL. 

AUTOG'RAPHY, n, A process in 
lithography, by which a writing or 
drawing is transferred from paper to 
stone. 

AUTOM'ATAL, a. Same as Automa. 

TIC. 

AU'TOPISTY, n. [Gr. •i;T«r, self, and 
cMTir, faith.] Internal worthiness of 
belief; the quality of credibility exist- 
ing in itself independent .of external 
circumstances. 

AUTOP'SIA, It. [Gr. mnn, self, and 
•wrfuu, to see.] Post-mortem examina- 
tion; inspection of the body after 
death. 

KoTE.— /4Mffl/wfu and ita derivatitcs 
are rarely used except by medical 
writers* 

AUTUTHE^ISM. n. TTie doctrine of 
tlie self-existence of God, [Rar, us.] 

AUTVMN, n. [a*ld.] In pop. lau., 
autumn cum prised Auguflt, September, 
and Octot>er. 

AUXET'lCjf a. Amplifying; increo:;- 
ing. 

AUXII/IAR.t n. An auxiliary. 

AUXILIAR, ia. [oddj Av;tilianf 

AUXII/IAKY, J rcrA^averbthatn^^HbtA 
in the conju^'ation of otherifcrb*. [Ate 
the A'ortn,] — Auxi7*«r/^*ca^ejju muyrr, 
the six key* or strales, consisting of any 
key major, with its relative minor, and 
the attendant keys of each. 

AUXII/IAKLY, adv. By meaii« of aid 
or help. 

AVADAV'AT^n. An Ea*t Indian bird, 
much kept by the natives in cage^ on 
account of lU pretty pi urn age. 

AVAlL%t p' f- *ee Avale. 

AVALE',t V. L [Fr. m^aier.] To let 
down ; to lower, vm a sajl ; to eaiure to 
de,4ccnd; todc^resi^; to make abject. 

AVALK'jt r, I. To fall, an rain, or tlio 
tide; to descend; to dlBtnouiU. 

AVAKCE',t ^- 1- (aTans^) [Fr.] To 
advance; to phitit, [Chuuetr.] 

AVANT',t «4Fr,J Boa-it. [Chimeer.] 

AVANT'At!iE,f It. AdTant«ge. [Cttau- 
cerA 

AVANT' can niER, Instead of A- 
VANT' COUREUIt. 

AVANTE^t p' i- (avaIlt^) IFr.j Tu 
boofit. [Chavcrr.] 

AVATXir,or AYA'TAR. 

A VATA:KA, instead of AVATAR A. 

A VAUNX'EMENT.t b. Advancement. 

AVAL NT', f o. i. To come before; to 
advatice. 

AVAU]NT',t adv. [fr.] Forward. 
[CAdOcfT.] 



AVEESIVB 



A-WHEELS 



AXIS 



AyATJNT',t ) 

AVAUM^ANCE^f } n. Boafltiag, 
AVADNTRy,t ) 

AVAUNTlNG.t pj^. [&* Vaunt.] 
Boasting. [Spenser.] 

A'VE^ H. An aye^mai?. 

AVELL'.ft'.r [ L. areWo,] Topyll away. 

A'VE-MA'RY, Of A'VE^MARl'A, n. 
[ajAd.] In Horn. Vathoiicrountries^JxpaT' 
ticubT tUno, about hiJf-an-hour after 
sii£i§et, and abo at early dawn, when 
the bellB ring, and the people repeat 
the flijf-iwrtri/. 

AVEXAUNT^f a. [Fr.J Becoming j 
welt-lonkinff. [dft<?i'c<:cr.] 

AVENf'JE'.t n. HeTeriKc. 

AVENCE'FfJL^a. RcTengeftil. [Ear. 
tit.] 

AV ENS, w* Gcum^ a ge^nus of plants. 
Common avenS;, or herb-ben net, is 
C ur^nuirt. lu Timt ba« li*«n em™ 
[ployed as a f^eatle Btn>ttc, corroborant, 
and stomachic, and it b also e«tei;tn^ 
on the Continent as a febKfnge. The 
root of G. rivalf, or watijr-ftTens, i* in 
hlj;h eatimation in, Amenca in the core 
of iiit*rmitt«nt3, and hiw been alleged 
by some to be 03 cfticaciona as Peruvian 
hark' Monntain-arens a a ipecie* of 
Di-yni, the D, octopetuia. 

AVENTAYLE'J It. (aventayl.) Sfe 

AVENTAILE, J Vextaii- in DiW. 

AVEN THED,+ pp. [Fr.] AdTenturcd. 
[SpftufrA 

AVENTlilNG, PPT. Adventuring; 
puHhin^ for ward * liipemter. ] 

A VENT URINE, n. A brownieh* 
coloured glasA, interaperfted with 
Etpanprle^i^ formerly manufactured at 
Venire, and eni^jloyed fur many onm- 
mcntaJ purposes. It derived its pe- 
culiar brilliancy from the presence of 
copp*!r-fiiings. 

A'VEK, n. i*fefi AtvKR in tbiji Supp^ 

AVER', t?. f. [add.] In iaw, to offer to 
verify. \St^ AtfbmentJ 

AVERAGE, It. [add.] Avera^ej in the 
ordinary me of the term, may be do- 
wned, a quantity intermediate to a num- 
ber uf quantftie^j so that the iium-total 
of its pucessei above thoiw whk'h are 
lew, 19 €<iuftl to the sum- total of it!* de- 
fects from thoae which are greater* 
llence, to find the average of any nnm- 
bcr of n nan titles, add them all together, 
and divide the sum by the numlwr of 
quantities: thus 7 b the average nf the 
91% ntiml^ri, 2, 3, 5, 8, 10, and U, for 
the sum of these is 4:^;, and 42 divided 
by CI Ki^'es 7* The sFtrat/e quantity is 
% valuabio test of the poodnea* or bad^ 
nesB of any iiarticulor lot, when there 
is n perfect limilarity of circiimatancefl 
in the thing» compared; but its vaitie 
diminiahe^ as the quaeitities averagi.'d 
vary more from earb other. Avtrnifes^ 
in the com /r«t/f,ift the avera^ amount 
of prices of the several kinds of ijrain 
In the principal corn -markets, Urm- 
rat avernife, in maritime law.lSerlJk-i.j 
At£EIAOR, Sig. 1,] Every species of los* 
incurred on any part of a ftjiip's cargo 
in the course of the voyage, is some- 
what loosely termed niiretfiFe, or par- 
ticuiar arerage. 

AV'ERAOE, a. [add.] Estimated upon 
a medium or mean proportion. 

AVERa'NO, n. Brazilian bird^i of the 
fan 111 y Am po li dia* and ge n us Caemarhyn - 
chne, wliich have no feathers on the 
throat, 

AVER €OEN,n. La fa»,Ar«itt iwd 
in com. 

AVERDUPOIS^ 5^ AvoiHotiPOis. 
AVER'SlVE,t **- -A-^erw; tufmuff 



AVTCEN'KIA, n. [add.] This genus 

forms the small group Aticennieie of 

the nai. order Verbenacese. 
A VIC^UL A, n. A genus of biralve rool- 

luica,of which one species iA. hirtindo} 

is occasionally met with on our eoasts, 

Several species are nidt t>ith tn a fossil 

state, 

AV^'ID, 41, E^igcrj greedy. [Rar. at.] 
AVIO'iaiTt^,a.EaiTpr; irreedy. 
A VIN'CULO MATRIMO'NIT. [L,] 

In tata^ from the bonds of matrimonj'* 

a form of divorce, 

AVIS",f B, [Fr.l Advice. Whatirtr.] 
AVlSAND^t ppr. [Fr.] Observing. 

fCAnMcer] 
AVlSDE'jf pp. Advised; eousidered ; 

bethought. [Spenter.] 
A VISE, t V. 1^ M^l] To see ; to look ; 

to observe,, — To auiit one's seif, to be- 

think one's self. {Sittnser.] 
AVlS'lNrJ,t ppr. Observing; looking 

upon, [AjJeiufTn] 

AVI'SION.fn. Vision. [Chaucfr.] 
AVlZD,t prei. of Avvte or jlcire. 

Saw. \SpenxeT.] 
A V ! Z E F y L L,+ a. Circumspect. 

ISjienter.] 

A V O € A ' DO. See A v i o ato . 
AV'OCAT, w, [Frj An advornte, a 

name given to the higher class of Freneh 

lawyers. 
AV OCATE, V. t. [add.] To remove 

authoriutively from an inferior to a 

sui>erior court. 

AVO €ATlVE,t a. Calling off. 
AV OLATE,t V. i To fly away; to 

escape -, to exhale. 
AVi.\V.E\ n. [Fr.] In FraHee^ oriirinally 

a protector of a church or relti^Hou.4 

community ; but at present applied to 

the lower class of French lawyers. 



AyuUR%t I n. [Fr.«wiicr,J Confes- 
[Stvnter.' 



A V O UR E \i j sion ; ackno wiedgm ent. 



AVOU TERER,tl Ti [Fr.] An adul- 

AVOtrTREK,t f terer. [OuMcer.] 

AVOirTERlE,t| c^ Adultery, [t^«- 

AV<tU'TRlE,t J cer.} 

AVOW^ABLY,t arft?^ In an avowable 
manner. 

AVOWAL, a. [mid.] The owning or 
ocknowledtjment of a thing. 

AVULSION, H, [add,] In iam, a tertu 
applied where lands are, by an inunda- 
tio», or current, torn off from pro[)crty 
to which they originaiiy belonged, and 
gaijiifd to tlie efitate of another; or 
where a river cham^oa its course, and 
instead of eonLitiuitt|L^ to Bow lietween 
two properties^ cuts off part of one and 
joins it to the other. The pmpgrty of 
the part thus scpai^ted continues in 
the original proprietor, in which re- 
spect avnlsioH differfi from alluvion. 

AV^ AITE^ n, (await' ) [Fn] Watch. 
[Chaucer,] 

AWAKE'NmG,n. [add,] Actof awafc^ 

iuE. 

AWAKE'MNG, ppr Rousing from 
sleep- alarming. 

A V( A li E' N 1 N U LY , adv. In a manner 
(o awaken. 

A WAI''ED,t pp. [Sax. t'^c^/irni.] Con- 
founded; stupilieo. [CAaufflT.] 

AWE, P. f. [add.J To dread. 

AWE| n. [add.] Uverawinfj: inBnence. 

AWE. V. t. To owe. [Scotch,] 

AWF/-€OMPEL'LlNU, a. Eufordiig 
awe. 

AWEEL', drfp. Well. \ScMchA 

AWHAPE^t «. L [add:] To terrify, 
[SptnserJ\ 

AWIlAl»'EO,t pp. Terrified, {Sptn- 
9cr.] 

A-WUEELS,tflrfp- On wheels. 
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AWM'BRY, n. See Ambrt. 

AW'MOUS, n/ Alms, [Sci^eh,-] 

AWN,or AW'lN,ppr. Owing. [^cofrJI,! 

AWTlEKE',t r. t (arek.) [Sai. «ir- 
reran.] To WTcalt; to pcr^ccate; to 
take veng«tance on ; to &Teng«. [Vhan- 

A W^SOME,fl. Awful ; terrible. [SwfcA.] 
AX, \ \K t. The old English verb for 
AXE,) ask. It is still in use in various 

parts of England among the eommoii 

people. 
AXAYAXATL, mstead of AXAYA'- 

CAT 
AXE^SHAPEDp a. In hoL, having a 

resembknoe to an axe or hatchet; do- 

labrifurm. 
AXE -8TONE^ n. See in Diet, after 

AxoTOJTftXJs, 
AX'IAL Li^E, n. The name giveh by 

>'araday to the line in which the mai?- 

netie force paj^ses from one pole of a 

borse-shoe aiagnet to the other. 
AX'^LALLY, adv. Accotdin^ to, or in a 

line with the axis. 
A\li/hA, n. [L,] The arm-pit, [Six 

AllL.l V_ 

AXlOMAYie, a. [add] Condsting of 
aitioms. 

AXIS, w, [a4d.] In fra*,, the root and 
stem of the whole plant; the central 
part or eolumnllM>utjd which the othCT 
ports are di^posn; divided into the 
oicending axig, or\tem, and the dt^ 
teending a^iSj or roo^i^which two aj^ 
united by the coUura or Rfck,— AnV of 
rotation^ the line about which m body 
turns. — Arif of Mi/mmetr]f, a line on 
iKith sides of which the parts of the 
body are diaposwd in the wime man- 
ner, so that to wbatever distance the 
body extends in one direction from 
the aiiS| it extends as far in the dirvc< 
tion exactly opposite. The middle line 
of a cone, the diameter of a sphere, the 
line drawn through the middle of the 
opposite faces of a cube^ are examples 
of a^fs of jffmmetrjf.—Axit of refrac- 
tiojtj the straight line drawn per^n- 
dicular to the surface of the refracting 
medium, through the point of inoidence 
of the refracted T$ky* Some crystals 
have two axes of refra^tion.^ — Atim of a 
ieng, a stmi^ht line dmwn through the 
optical centre of the leiis^ and p^erpen* 
dii^ular to both iU surfaces,— Ajfif<^ a 
tpherieaif concare, or eonr-ex mirror, 4 
straight line which passies through tlie 
geometrical and optical centres of the 
mirror.— A J-M nf a 6mm of tighU the 
middle ray of the beam,— ,4ri4 of a 
Tfiauntt, the iirniginary line which con- 
ntfcts the north and south poleii of the 
magnet. — AnfiVf/ laoio-rif, the imaginary 
line Ijicij; between the strata that clip 
in op[ t<^itedirr<?tinnA; or it h the line 
of eomuion section maile by the meet- 
ing of the strata. [See Akticlisai,.] 
— iljrt* of rotation^ or axit ofrei^otution. 
In inrcA., theaxif) of rotation is the axis 
about which all the (lorts of a rotating 
body turn; the axis of revolution is 
the axis about which a revolving body 
moves. The axb of rotation is in tha 
body itself; the axis of revolution is at 
the centre of the circle, or other eurvc^ 
in which the Ihjily is moving. The9« 
terms, which are often confounded^ are 
exemplified by the motions of the earth, 
which rotates on its own axis, and re* 
Tolvcs about a line passing through the 
Bun*s centre, and ^lerpendieularly to the 
orbit in which it moves. 

AX' IS, n. A species of Indian deer, the 
Cervu4 arii^ of which there are two or 
three varieties. The body of the com- 
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mon axis h beaatifully marked with 
white spota. 
AXXED, m, Ftimiflbcd with an axU. 
AX'OLOTL, initead of AXOLOTE, 
It, [add,] The axoloth coD§titiite tho 
gonii§ Asolotes. 1'hcy belong to the 
true atdphibi^^ Imtinij p^rmutent gilb 
or brancliio?, and aJLKi lung:!. The 
aiolotl of eht^ I^fexicmna (A. Afn/u) h 
jM}ld in the nifirkeCA of Mexico, und 
la e«t^m«il a grvsit luxury by the in- 
habltanU; another fl|ieoieft hoa been 
lately described in Che annoU of na- 
tural history. 
A V, > adi\ fad d ,] I udeed ; n otin^ anger 
A YE, jt and re[>roaf hj, ot f Uf^tit aurprisa, 
AY' A II, M» In the Efwt /ndigg, a native 
waiting?- woman, or lady'ti-maid. 
AVE- A YE, M, A Ainj?iilar nocturnal 
qriadruped found in MadjiirnMiar, the 
CheJTomv MadagascariensU. Id its 
habits it resembles the sloth, but it is 




Ajo-aya, Ckttnm^ Madagaitariefutu 

dassed by some naturalists with the 
monkey tribe, from the hand-like struc- 
ture of its hinder feet Cuvier places 
it among the rodent animals after the 



ftquirrdii: It is about the size of a 
hare, and jj q^dlcd ajfe-aife by the aa- 
tiireft, from its peculiar cty, 
AYfi^^t ) <tdif. or prep. Again ; 

AYENST.fi afiain^t. {Chaucer.] 

AVEN'WARD,t*Tdr,Baok; backward. 
[Chaueer.] 

AY'Gl!LETS,t it, phtr. [Ft. aiifuikti£.} 
Toffjjed pointa. {Sinn^crA 

AYUNTAMIEN'mn. [Sp.] lu Spain 
and Spanish Amerien^ a. corporation, or 
body of magi^itmtes in cittes and towns. 

AZA'LEA^ H. [Gr. mimiutt dry* from m 
Tieg., and t**,. to live.] A genu9 of 
plants, nat. order Erj^aee^. A. pTo- 
numbtnt t§ the only species; it ia a 
Eriti^li plant;, growinif on dry heathy 
ground OH many of the IJ itj hland moun- 
tainfl> Many bco^utiful species of rho- 
dodendron, with deciduous leaves, are 
also known under the name of azalea 
in gardens ; these are principally from 
North America, but what is called A. 
PorUica, is a native of Asia Minor ; it 
possesses poisonous properties. 

AZELA'IC ACID, n. An acid obtained 
by treating oleic with nitric add. It 
closely resembles suberic add. 

AZOBENZOaDINE, n. A chemical 
compound deriyed from benzoyle. 

AZOBENZO'ILrDE, n. A chemical 
compound derived firom benzoyle, iso- 
meric with azobenzoidine. 

AZOBEN'ZOYLE. See Aeobenzule. 

AZOEKYTH'RINE, n, A colouring 
prindple obtained from the archil of 
commerce. 

AZO'I€, a. [Gr. • prir., and ?•«»> life.] 
Destitute of organic life. 

AZOXEIC ACID, n. An acid formed 
by the action of nitric acid on oleic acid. 
It occurs in the form of an oily liquid. 



AZOLIT'MINE, n. A colouring matter 
of a deep blood -red colour obtained 
from litmufl. 

A'ZOTANE,«. Chloride of azote, 

AZOT'ie ACID, fi. Some m Nitric 
Acid. 

AZOTIC GAB, n, Nitrog^en, or nitro- 
gen ifM. 

AZ'DTIZED, pp. or a. [odd.] ThoM 
arttdlefl of food which contain the leant 
quantity of oiiote ore Icjiat odaiited by 
thcm!i>eNe4 to afford nouriAhmont to 
the aolid fabric of the body; whiUt 
those which, like meat of voriouii kindsj 
are almoit excluiiiirely composed of 
azotLccd compoundsT are the m<jfit cap- 
able of semnff this purpoi»e. Saccha- 
rine and oleaginous matters are termed 
non-ozotized substance^ and are in- 
capable by themselves of supporting 
animal life. 

AZO'TOUS ACID, w. Nitrous acid. 

AZ^RAEL, n. The name given by the 
Turks and Arabs to the angel of 
death. 

AZUL'MI€ ACID, n. The name given 
to the black matter deposited during 
the decomposition of prussic add. It 
is very similar to ulmic acid. 

AZ'URE, n. and a. More usually written 
A'ZURE (pron. azhur). 

AZURE, V. t. instead of AZURE. 

A'ZURED, A'ZURE-STONE, A'ZU- 
RITE, A'ZURE-TINTED, A'ZURN, 
instead of AZ'URED, AZ'URE- 
STONE, &c. 

A'ZURINE, It. The elegit blue plum- 
aged maluri, small birds found in 
Australia, are sometimes so called. — A 
species of fresh-water fish found in 
Lancashire (the Z^euciscug cteruieus), is 
so called from its colour. 



B. 



B[add.] To know a Bfrom a buWtfoot. 
• It is a very common phrase to say, 
" He does not know a S firom a bull's 
foot," meaning that a person is very 
illiterate, or very ignorant. The term 
bulTg foot is most probably chosen for 
the siJce of the alliteration, or Arom old 
pictorial letters, where B was repre- 
sented by a bull. 

BA*, n. A ball; a hand-ball or foot-baU. 
[Seoteh.] 

BAB, N. A bunch ; a tassel. [Scotch.] 

BA'BA, n. In the East Indiety a lady. 

BAB'BLER,n. Two or three spedes of 
soft-bUled birds are so called. They 
are famed for their fine song. 

B ABIA'NA, n. A genus of Cape plants, 
nat. order Iridaceie. Among the species 
are some of the handsomest of the Cape 
bulbous plants. They have narrow- 
plaited sword-shaped leaves, and the 
flowers are yellow, purple, and scarlet, 
of considerable size, and extremely 
handsmne. 

BAB'ILLARD, n. The name of a small 
tnsectivorons passerine bird, the Cur- 
rueu gamda, also called lesser white- 
throat, nettle-creeper, &c. 

BABIROUS'SA. See Babtroussa. 

BABI'SHNESS, n. ChUdishness. 

BAMBOO, ) ». A Hindoo title of respect 

BA'BU, ) piud to gentlemen, equiva- 
lent to master, sir. 

BABOON^ n. [add.] The baboons have 



been considered by more recent zoolo- 
gists as constituting a genus of quad- 
rumana, or four-handed mammals, 
forming the last link in the chain that 
unites the Simis, properly so called, 
with the lower animals. The baboons 
are of a gloomy and sullen temper, and 
they exhibit a considerable degree of 
ferocity when attacked. The wan- 
deroo, magot, gray baboon, mandrill, 
and drill are spedes. 

BABU. See Baboo. 

BA'BY-F£ATURED,a. Having infan- 
tine features. 

B A'BYISM, n. The state or quality of a 
baby. 

BA'BY-JUMPER, n. A strong band of 
galvanized caoutchouc, usually suspend- 
ed from the roof of a room, with a seat, 
in which a little child may be securely 
fastened, attached to it. When the 
child's feet touch the ground and par- 
tially support its weight, the caout- 
chouc band contracts, and thus a jump- 
ing or bobbing motion is produced. 

BABYLONISH, a. See Babtlonian. 

BAB'YLONITE, n. A name given to 
the arrow-shaped Babylonish charac- 
ter. 

BA'BYSHIP, n. The state or condition 
of a baby. 

BA€A''RIA, n. A genus of composite 

plants. B. Spinoza is an interesting 

plant, growing well in peat and loam. 
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BA€€AL AU'REUS, n. [L.] A bachelor 
of arts. 

BACCHANALIA, n. plur. PLJ Feasts 
or festive rites in honour of Bacchus. 
[See Bacchanals.] 

BA€'€HANT, instead of BAC- 
CHANT', n. [add.] A mad priest of 
Bacchus. 

BACCHAN'TES, instead of BAC- 
CHANTE'S. 

BACCHIC AL, a. Same as Bacchic. 

BACCHUS-BOLE, n. A plant pro- 
ducing large flowers. 

BACE,t a. [See Babe.] Low. [Spen- 

BACEjt ) n. The game of prisoner' those, 

BASE, ) more generally written base. 
[See BaseJ 

BACH'EL£B,t n. A bachelor; a knight. 
[CAoucer.] 

BACH'ELERIE,t n. Knighthood; 
knights. [Chaucer.] 

BACH'ELORISM, n. The state of a 
bachelor. 

BACHELOR'S BUTTONS, n. The 
popular name of a plant of the genus 
Ranunculus, the R. aeris, or common 
butter-cup, but vrith double flowers. 
It has yellow blossoms. A white one, 
sometimes, but improperly, also so 
called, is R. aconitifoliuSf but the more 
usual popular name of this last is fair 
maids of France. 

BACILLA'RIA,n. An extensive family 
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of infugonal animaJcula^ cdostltuted by I 
Ehrenberjj. 

BACIL'LUS, ji, [L] In bttt, the namo 
piven by Link to the cotyledon of the ' 
hyacinth, — In zooL, a genus df PIta«~ | 
niidas or walking-stick insects. | 

B ACK, ti. In hretceriff, &e., a wateTr-cis- 
tern or reserroir. The liquor-bach in a [ 
brewery^ is the water- reservoir. 

BACK, «i£p. [add J Bfjch h often used 
in familidi]- language foroj/o ; qAj a little 
whib fracrA, that iji, a fthort time a«o. 

BACK, t'. /, [ttild.l In xtamanship, to 
bach a uesset Is to nmke her moTe astern. 
A Bailinn^ vihiscl ts backed by means of 
the sailp, and a steiuner by reT^rsing 
the motion of tho paddles, or screw- 
propeller, or, in other wordsij by bach- 
ing the mginf,— TQ bach the field, in 
horse-Tficing, is to hetag^nst a particu- 
lar horse or hot-scs^ that some one of all 
the other horses in the fiehl will beat 
them. — To buf/t QHt, a current phrase, 
signifying to retreat from a di (Acuity, 
to refuse to fultil a, promise or engage- 
ment. 

BACK, > n. A coal-Acnttlc— .Jh- 

B A CK'ET, i imchet, a scuttle for ashes, 
{Scotck^J 

BACK-BOARD, n, [add.] A board at- 
tached tu the rim of a water-wheel, tu 
pPCTcnt the water from running off the 
floats or paddles into the interior of 
tTie 'wheel 

BACK^-BOXES, n^plur The boxes on 
the top of the upper ease, used for 
printers' types, asualljr appropriated to 
small capitab* 

BACK-CHAIN, n. A ehaiii that passes 
otet the cart-^muldle of a horae^ to sup- 
port the shafts. 

BACK'ER, FL [mid.] One who backs or 
supports another in a eontefit. 

BACK'-FILLING, n. The act of re- 
storing to ita plac-e earth which ha^ 
been r^nio^ed ; the earth so restored. 

BACK'-GROl ND, n. [add.] In paim., 
the flpanie behind a portrait, or group of 
figures. 

BACKING, n. In horsrmamhipt the 
operation of breaking a colt for the 
saddle. ^2. In boak-bindini;, the prepar- 
ing of the hack of a book with glue^ 
&c., before putting on the cover. 

BACK'ING-UF, n. A term u.-jed in 
cricket^ and certain other games, 
for stopping the ball and driving it 
back. 

BACK'-LASn, n. In vtech., the reaction 
upon each other of a pair of wheelii 
produced by irregularities of telodty, 
when the load b not constant, or the 
moving |KJWcr is not uniform. 

BACK'LINS,flrfti. Backwards. (ScoteL] 

B.\Cli'-LOOK, n. RetroHpfctive view; 
aa, to take a barh-took. [Scotch.] 

BACK-PARLOUR, n, A parlour in 
the baek jiart of a house. 

BACK-ROPES, n. See Mahtiwoale. 

BACK'SIDE, n. Sig. 3- [add.] An old 
law term. 

BACKSLIDING, ppr. or a. Aposta- | 
tizing from faith or practice ; falling i 
insennibly from religion into *in or | 
idobtry. 

BACK^SPEED, ii. In mcch., ii second 
speed-gear of a lathe, which can be [ 
brought into action on the forc-«|>ced, 
and second ii^ries of speeds of the ' 
spindle be thereby obtained. 

BACK'-STAy, n. In prfufinff, a stmp 
of leather used to check the carriage 
of a printing-press, 

BACK -TRICK, n. A mode of attack- 
ing behind, 

BACK'-WATER,tt. A correutof wAter 







inQa Ibe inland, whieh cleaft off the 
oc^Oiit of sand, &c., left by the action 
of the sea ^ water in a stream which, 
in consequence of some ob&tniction be- 
low, Hows back up the 
stream . — J n hydraulics ^ 
the rise of water in tlie 
tail-race of a wheelj 
Jtc.j in conse<iuenee of 
the nsied water not 
being allowed to flow 
freely away. The term 
is applied whenever the 
tail- water riiies abort 
its usual level in eon- 
sequence of floods, &C.J 
or of its having too 
little clearance to get 
away. 

BACK -YARD, n. A 

j-ard liehind a house- 

BA€ ULITE, n. [add.] 

The baculiteB are poly- 

thalamous, or many- 

eham leered cephaJopods, 
belonging to the family 
of Ammonites. The siie- 
defi an; only known in 
a fossil state. The shell 
is straight, more or less 
oom pressed t conical, and 
very nnich elongated. 
The chaml>erii ore ni n uou^, 
and pierced by a mar- 
ginal siphon* The exter- 
nal chamber Is consider- 
ably larger than the reitn 
BAC'ULIJS, ) «. FL.l A 
BAC^ULUMJ staff 5 a 
stick ; a sceptre. 
BAD6'ER, n, [add.] The badgers, 
t hough belonging to the bear fam il y,no w 
constitute a separate genuii, the Meles 
of Cnifier. M. vulgarU \& the common 
badger \ M. Ltihrad&rica, the American 
bad^ei*- 

BAD O'ER, t, t To fid low up, or pur- 
sue with great eagerness, as the l>adger 
is hunted \ to pester ; to worry ; to tease. 
BADti'ERiNG, h. The practice of 
tiuying com or victuals in one place, 
and sell! UK them in another for profit. 
The Act 7 and 8 Viit.. c. 24, utteriy 
abolJBhed the offeni^ of badKering. 
BADl6'EON,insteadofBADl6t:'ON. 
[add.] AlflO, a mi^sture of saw-dust and 
glue, used by joiners to fill uv defects 
in their work. The saine name is givi-n 
to a preparation for colouring houses, 
consisting of fjowdered atone, »aw-du»t, 
slaked lime, alum, &c. 
B.E'CKIA, n. A genua of interes^ting 
plants, nativ^es of New Holland. Nat. 
order Myttace®* 

BiEOM'VCES, n. [Gr. ^*i«r, small, 
and /wwtif, fuugm.] A genu* of fungi. 
The species appear like Evnme Email 
kinds of AifariciiA, or Ilelvilhi, and are 
generally found upon heath, oaku^, or 
sandstone. 
BAFF, n. A blow; a heary thump. 

[Scotch A 
B AFE'tfLD,t ftp Baffled ; treated with 
the greatest ignominy imaginable. 
[Siifnser.] 
BAlr, c. i. [add.] To distend, aa a Iwig ; 
as, he bagifcd h»* leathern iwjcket with 
gold. [Crdi/.] To hook up, and gather 
grain. 
BAGATELLE', m. [add.] A game 
played on a bf)ani having at the end 
nine holes, into which balln are to be 
Ptruck with a rod held in the hand of 
the jdayer. 
BAG GAGE, m [aild ] A plajful, saucy 
female J a tljrt. [Famliar.] 
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BAG'GA6ER,t n. One who earri«ttth« 
baggage. 
BAG GAL.4, BAGXn,orDOW,n. A 

two-maatad Arab boat^ used both fcr 




crmimerco and for piracy b the Jndian 
Ocean* between the Malabar coast and 
the Hed Sea. I^rge nundwrs. of tbem 
tmde between Muscat, the Red Sea, 
and India, making one rojrageeach way 
annually with the monsoons. Tliey 
are generally of 2(KKo '15i\ Um& burden, 
e^cceedinKly weatberly, and sail ivith 
great rapidity. 

BAGGE,t V. I To swell ; to swell with 
disdain, pride, arrogance, or self-con* 
ceit ; to squint. [Chauffer.] 

BAGGING, n. [add.] The act of pet- 
ting into bogs, 

BAGGaNGLY,tmfu. Sulkily; BquioU 
I ingly. [Chaucer.] 

BAGXO, n. An Arab boaL See Baq- 

BAG'NET, n. An interwoven net in th« 
' form of a liag for catching fish. 

B.iGO'US, n. A genuii of coleopterona 

I Insects, belonging to the family Cur- 

' ciilionidiE, They are small beetle, of 

a mud eolour, and feed upon aquatic 

' plants. Several species are found in 

England. 

BAGURTTE', n (bagef.) [Fr.] Set 
Baoui^t. 

BAIK, II, Beck; a curtsy; reverence. 
[Scotch.] 

BAIL, n. [add.] Cowunoit hail i« now 
completely abolished, and as the law 
stands at i resent, in f-'ivil cases, when 
a defendant ia arn^sted [set Kixkxmt] 
upon A writ of cnria^, it ii* incum- 
bent on the ^aheriff'a officer to liber- 
ate the defendant, on two responsible 
persons signing a bond, called a b4nl- 
bond^ L^fjnditiooed f(ir the defendant's 
putting in si>eci/i(baii, or a« it is termed 
bail H^oie, to answer the action within 
ciwht days from the arreflt, which if the 
defendant or his bondsmen do not per- 
form, or if the defendant do not return 
into custody before the end of the 
eighth day, the bond is forfeited, aiid the 
lionditmen are liable to iiay the debt 
and costs. If the defendant procurer 
at the end of the eight days the saute^ 
or two other re&iionwble honsekeepera 
or freeholders, to enter into a recog- 
nizance liefore a jud|ce, that they will 
either pay the debt or cosU, or render 
the defendant to prison, the defendant 
\a dischai^ed from custody until the 
termination of the suit. This necond 
suretiship is called in practice puttiug 
in xtteciat bail, and is the |»erfonnance 
of the condition of the tinsi suretiiphip, 
the practice of which iA attended with 
considerable expense. There arc other 
casea of bail| such u attochmenta for 
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contempt^ in which the proc^as ii Eome- 
-wluu dirt'erent* In almost all criroimil 
«»Be8, two juBlkei miky admit a party 
to bail if the evirlencflbe not euch &A to 
niie It strong presumption of ^ilt^hnt 
«til) Afford rea^jonable jp-omid of inqair:^. 

BAlJjE.t n. Power. \Sfteiiser.] 

BAIXEY, n. [Lat. balHumi Fr. batik.] 
The oanie given to the coorta. of a caiitle 
formetl by the a|>aoei b^itween the cir- 
cuit* of wails or diTencos which sor- 
round«d the Uep. The Old Bailey in 
London ia m derived. 

B Al LI E, n, <St* Ba im.i v . 

BAI'LITF, n. [add.] This name of 
oJEee is legally applied to the chief 
magistnitea of jMnie towns^ and keep- 
en of royal castles, persons ha dug 
the coDservation of the peace in hiin- 
itred4, and ia isooie particular jum- 
dictions, as the bailiff of WestniinBtcr, 
mnd retumin^j-oflicers in the aaiae ; hut 
the chief fuQCtion^-ies to whom the 
name h applied are the bailiifa of 
AhenfTa who execute all proceaees di- 
rected to him; bailitfs of liberties or 
fhiniThisesi, ond bailiHH of itmnoni. — 
Bidli0 of husbandrv, a chief servant 
to a i?fitate person of ^ood estate; 
a Bort of steward in respect of fanning 
bnainesji.— ^ batit^' of the forest is 
the keeper of a walk^ aud U tnun^- 
atcly fiubordioate to the verdei^m. 

BA1LL1A6E, n A French term eaui- 
Talent to bailiwick. 

BAlLXlE.f n. Custody \ goverjuuent ; 
junsdiction. [Chaucer.] 

BAILC^K. II. See Bailcb. 

BAINBEUGS, n. [Ger. Bein-berneH.] 
Shin-^uafd^; a term fer the greares or 
jambfl^ fu-st u£«d by the military as an 
additional protection, leaa ndnerable 
than the chain-mall with which the 
body was |jrotet'ted, 

BAlllAMr n. A Mahometan feast;, in- 
atitutt^d m imiution of the Eaater of 
the Chris tiiui church, and following the 
fast of JtanjHdaiu 

BAIU'MAN, n. An old biw-tenn de- 
noting a debtor sworn m court not to 
be in possession of property worth Ijtc 
shillini^ anij fiVRiitTn:^. 

BAIRIS S PART. Sn under Baibn, 

BAlS'EMAlNSjf n, ^bSs^maina.) Com^ 
pliments; respttCU. [SpengerA 

B A IT H ^ tf p , pron. , or c&t^. Bo th. fifcoff A.] 

BAIT'ING, n. The act of furiiiahiug a 
bdt; refre^hmerit, 

BAIT'TLE, ru Ricli paalrure. \ Scotch.] 

BAJU BYJ n- In the I*:ast ladieit, a 

BAJ'BA^ i species ot gmini HolcHs 
rpicaivj, rauth used for f««ding horses 
and CKt^e. 

BAXE, (J. t [add.] To harden with cold ; 
as, the earth ^a^rf with frost. [^VifiA.] 

BA'KEH} n. [add.] A anxaJl Un oveu on 
wbieh baking is i>erformed. 

BAKER'S -ITCU, IX. A apeciea of 
pfloria^sis, or AcalK ao caHerj when it Is 
f»nhni:^d tu the \mck of the hand. It 
often ajipear-4 in liakeri. 

BA^KER*S*SALT, n, Suhcarbonate of 
■mtnoniA, or sineliing-saltf^ «a called 
from its being uied by bakers a& a sub- 
stitute for y^t, in the niaimrotiture uf 
tome of tlie finer kin da of bread. 

BA'RINU, n. [add,] Theact of iiarden- 
jng by hent; the employment of a 
baker. 

BAKSHISH, \ fl, [At.] A i>re§flnt, or 

BU K ' S UKliJfl, i gratuit y; ovcr-m oucy* 

Nothing call be done with the Araba 

and Kgyi^tiaof! without buhthexMh. 

BAL'ACHONG^ n. A gubstanee con- 

netiag of poonded or braised tish, and 

used in the East m a. cozaliment to rice. 

1*— Surf- 



BALJE'NIDjE. n. The whale family, 
consisting of cetaeeoua vertebrata, in 
which tlie beatl corvstitntes one-third, 
or even one-half of the entire length. 
The common or Greenland whale, 
Bulimia mifiUtetus^ is tiie type. [See 

B.VL.^NOP'TERA. n. De Lacepede's 
nmue for t]io^ whales which, being dis- 
tinguiebed from the other Balfitrue by 
an adipoae 6n on their back, are hence 
called ^jiMfir;s by sailurs; a*, the north- 
em rorqual (Biilii'noptera phptath). 

BALA LIMESTONE, u. A KktyUiue^ 
stone of a dark colour, forming a sub- 
ordinate portion of the Cambria u group 
of rocks. 

BAL'ANCB, n. [add.] Fiauraiitxli/, 
vacillation ; waTering \ Indetermiua- 
tionj fluetuatioo, — lialance of power^ 
in politico, a ay stem by which the re* 
lativ^e power of different states and 
alliances is eo majntained us to render 
any ejcteasive derangement improbable. 
It is by B few of the leading powera of 
a nuuib«r of separate and aorereigri 
states being made to eotuiterpoise eaeh 
other, that the balance of power is 
principally maititalnedt aiid tlie safety 
of the smaller Htate^a secured *, and the 
leading rtile by which this has been 
eflected Iuls been (at least in moderti 
times) to oppose CTcry new arrange- 
ment which threatena either materially 
to augment the strength of one of the 
greater powers, or to diminish tliat of 
another. — Balance of tortitm, [See 

TOBWIOS BA^^AJfCE.] 

BALKAN CE, V. j. [add.] In dancing, to 
move towards a person opposite^ and 
then back. 

BAL'ANCE*ELE€TROM'ETER, n. 

An inatmment constructed on the 
principle of the common balance and 
weights, to estimate the mutual attrac- 
tion of oppositely electrified surfaees. 
A glasd pillar is tiied in a ataud A, to 
which the bejim of a delicate balance, 
B' B, is susi>ended a^t the point D. 
A sciale-pau, J, is sust^enilcd ffota one 
arm^ and ju^t rests upou th« support E, 




likewise Insulate and fixed upon the 
stand A, From the other arm is sua- 
pended a light gilt cone a, the t>nse of 
>vhich is opposed to the baj^e^if anotiier 
inverted cone 6^ which may be hxed 
at any distance from it by sliding upon 
the insulated pillar d'. The metallic 
babipce may be coanceted with the 
interior of a Ley den jar^ or battery, and 
the ctjne 6, with the exterior, axid the 
attractive power of any charge at any 
variable distance between the coaes, 
may be eatimated by weights placed in 
the scale-^pan. 
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BAL'ANCE-KNIFE, n. A Wnd of 

table-knife, whichp when laid on the 
table, rests wholly on the ban die, with- 
out the blade touching the cluth. This 
is effected by making the weight of the 
handle counterbalance that of the 
blade. 

BALANDRA'NA, n. A wide cloak or 
nmntle^ used o^ an additiotial ganneat 
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by travellers and others in the IStha-iid 
l^th centuries. 

BALANITIS, n. [Gr. ^mi^m, an aeom.] 
Inflammation of the mucous membnne 
of the glana penia. 

BALANOPUERA'CEjE, n. In 6o#., & 
curious nat. order of lowering plants, 
resembling tuushrooms. They have 
a one- celled fruit, with a single seed, 
which contains a minute midividBd 
embryo almost on the one side of n 
copiouii albumen. It is nsually referred 
to the class of monocotyledoaous vege- 
tables. One of the beat-kcown sjieeies 
is the CifHomoritim coccineJim, or Ftan- 
gju mttittimt of druggists, which at 
one time enjoyed a great reputation as 
a styptic. 

BALAOS'TA^ n, [L.] in hot, the frmt 
of the pomegrauate, Iiaving a leathery 
rind, a superior calyx, and aeveral cell^ 
with many drupaceous seeda in each, 

BALBU CINATE,t i r.t. [L.baJbHtto.} 

BALBU'TIATE,t j Ti> stammer in 
speaking. 

BALBUTIES, n. [L, balbu*.] Stam- 
mering. 

BAL CONIEB, or BALCONIED, a. 
Having balconies. 

BAL'€ON Y, or BAL€0 NT, «. 

B ALD'-MONEr, b. A British plant of 
the genua Meum, M. athtimufdicum^ 
called also apignol^ and mou. [^jnee 
xMeumJ 

BALD'RT€, n. Sec BALniticK. 

BALD^K1CK,M- [add.] Aho called 

BALD'RiC, J cordon. A plain or 
ornamental band, beltr or girdle, worn 
pendant from the shoulder, diagonally 
across the body, to the waiat^ and em- 
ployed to ausiiend a swordj dagger, or 
horn. 

BALD-TY'RANT,n. A species of South 
American bird, belonging to the genus 
Oymnoccphalui, so called from the 
absence of feathers on the face and 
head. 

Bale,-!- a. Baleful ; pernicious. 

BALE.+ n. [add.] Poison, [i^pemtr.] 

BALDEN", B. (Fr. baleint^ from L. 6s- 
t^ptuif a whale.] A name git en by 
whale- fishen to the whalebone of com- 
merce. 
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BALE'-GOODS,n. Ooods or merchan- 
dise done up in l>ales. 

BAL'£S,t n. A sort of bastard ruby. 
[See Balass.] [Chaucer.] 

BALES'SAN, n. A balsam obtained 
from a species of Balsamodendron, — 
which tee, 

BAL'ING, n. The act op operation of 
making up in a bale, as cotton, &c. ; 
the act of freeing from water, as a boat. 

BAL'I SAUR, n. An Indian quadruped, 
allied to the badger {Mydaus coUaris), 

BALK',t pp. Balked; disappointed. 
[Spenser.] 

HALK'ED, pp. [add.] Heaped ; piled up 
in balhSf or ridges. [5AaA.] 

BALL, n. [add.] The name of a well- 
known game. — In farriery, a form of 
medicine, corresponding to the term 
bolus in pharmacy. It is generally in 
the form of a cylinder two or three 
inches in length. — Ball and socket, en- 
arthrosis, a species of movable articu- 
lation, as that of the hip-joint. 

BAL'LAD, n. In music, a short air, re- 
peated to two or more stanzas, simple 
in construction, and having an accom- 
paniment of a strictly subordinate cha- 
racter. 

BAL'L AD-FARCE, n. A musical drama. 

BAL'LADIST, n. A writer or singer of 
ballads. 

BALXAD-OP'ERA, n. A burlesque 
opera. 

BAL'LAD-SING'ING, n. The act of 
singing ballads. 

B.\L'LANT, n. A ballad. [Scotch.] 

BAL'LAST, n. [add.] A ship is said to 
be in ballast, when she sails without a 
cargo, having on board only the stores 
and other articles requisite for the use 
of the vessel and crew, as well as of 
passengers who may be on board. 

BAL LASTING, n. [add.] The act of 
furnishing a ship with ballast The 
art of properly ballasting a ship con- 
sists in placing the centre of gravity 
neither too high nor too low. 

BALL'-€AlVTRlD6E,n. A cartridge 
containing a ball. 

BAL'LED,t pp. from Ball. Smooth as a 
ball ; bald ; deprived of hair. [Chaucer.] 

BALXER, n. One who makes up sew- 
ing thread into balls, for domestic use. 
Bailers are commonly young females. 

BAL'LET, n. [add.] A ballet, properly 
so called, is a complete pantomime, or 
theatrical representation, in which a 
story is told, and actions, characters, 
and passions represented by gesture, 
accompanied by characteristic or illus- 
trative music; and to which dancing, 
scenery, decorations, &c., are the ac- 
cessories. Exhibitions in theatres, which 
consist chiefly of distortion of the per- 
son and unnatural action, are impro- 
perly called ballets. 

BAL'LETTE, n. A ballet. 

BALLIS'MUS, n. [Gr. fimXXsim, to trip, 
or caper.] A form of palsy, attended 
with lits of leaping or running. 
BALXISTER, fi. 5eeBALi8TEB. 

BALLOON'ING, n. The art of making 
and managing balloons. 
BAL'LOT, n. [add.] VoHng by ballot, 
signifies voting oy putting little balls of 
different colours into a box or urn ; the 
greater number of one colour put in 
determining the result. In the case, 
however, of an election to an office, 
where only one or a smaller number of 
candidates than are put in nomination 
can be elected, it is usual to place sealed 
lists or tickets, containing the name or 
names of the candidates which the 
voters make choice of into a glass urn, 



from which, after all the votes have 
been collected, they are taken and ex- 
amined, in order to determine in whose 
favour the greatest number of votes has 
been given. In clubs, scientific socie- 
ties, insurance offices, commercial as- 
sociations, &c., the members, manager^ 
or directors are almost universally 
elected by ballot, and for this purpose 
coloured balls are usually employed; 
hence, the expression to black baU, 
signifying to r^ect a candidate. 

BALXOTER, R. One who ballots or 
votes by ballot. 

BALXOTIST, n. An advocate for vot- 
ing by ballot. 

BAL'LOW,tn. A pole. [Skak.] 

BALL'.ROOM, n. A room for assem- 
blies or balls. 

BALM'IFY,t V. t. To render balmy. 

BALM'Y-BREATHING, or BALM'- 
BREATHING, a. Fragrant; odo- 
riferous. 

BAL(E'NICEPS, n. A gigantic gralla- 
torial bird, about three feet and a-half 
in height, with a large beak, somewhat 
resembling the boat-bill. It has been 




Bsloniloeps nut. 

lately found in the interior of Africa. 
Its large flat bill must be useful to it 
in capturing and crushing the lizards 
and other reptiles on which it feeds. 
BAL'SA, ) n. [Sp. from balsa, m kind of 
BAL'ZA,) light porous wood used in 
Peru for constructing rafts.] A kind 
of boat used on the coasts and rivers of 
Peru, and other parts of South America. 



BAL'SAM,t V. t. To render balsamic; 
to soften. 

BALSAMINA'CE^,) n, Asmallorder 

BALSAMIN'EiE, J ofplantowith 
an irregular calyx and corolla, each of 
several pieces, and hypogynous stamens. 
It has been placed by some along with 
the gynobasic orders, but the fhiit is 
not gynobasic. 

BAL'SAMINE, n. [add.] The common 
name of the Balsamina hortensis, or 
Jmpatiensbalsamina{lAnn.) [/See Bal- 
samina.] 

BALSAMODENa>RON, ft. A genos of 
plants scarcely distinct from Protiom, 
and belonging to the nat. order Bur- 
seracesB, which has by some been made 
a division of Aroyridaoeie. B. myrrha 
yields myrrh or hobali; it is called 
kerobeta by the Abyssinians ; B opo- 
balsamuM yields the balm of Mecca, 
beshan, or balessan, of Bruce ; B. Gi- 
leadense is also said to produce it; B. 
Africanum yields the African bdellium. 

BAL^TEI, If. plur. The bands in the 
flanks of Ionic pulvinated capitals. 

BAL'TEUM,)n. [L.] The belt by 

BAL^TEUS, i which the sword or 
quiver was suspended. 

BAM,ii. A cheat; an imposition. [Ctmf 
term.] 

BAMBOO', V. t. To punish or strike 
with a bamboo ; to bastinado. 

BAMBOO'-RAT,n. A species of rodent 
animal of the genus Rhixomys is so 
called. 

BAMBDSID'E^, n. The bamboo, a 
group of grasses of great economical 
importance, of which upwards of thirty 
species have been enumerated. Of 
these the genus Bambnsa, or Bambos, 
is the type. Some of the most import- 
ant are the B. arundinacea. [See 
Bamboo.] B. spinosa, common about 
Calcutta; B. tulda, used for scafTold- 
ing, and covering the houses of the 
natives of India; B. Balcooa, used in 
India for building purposes ; B. pieta^ 
used for light walking-sticks ; B. taba- 
caria, the joints of which are used for 
pipe-sticks; BXiADendrocalamusstridMs, 
used in India for the shafts of lances. 

BA'MIA, n. A species of silurus, fished 
in the Red Sea. It is much used 
in a dried state as food for native 
sailors. 




It is formed of two inflated seal-skins, 
connected by a transom, on which the 
passengers or goods are placed. 
BAL'SAM, n. [add.] The opinion that 
balsams necessarily contain or furnish 
benzoic acid is not now generally sus- 
tained. The substances known as bal- 
sams properly consist of resin and es- 
sential oil. — Balsam of Mecca, the 
same as the balm of Gilead. [See 
Balm.] 
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BAN, n. [add.] This word is now rarely 
used by authors, either as a substantive 
or verb ; but it occurs in a secondary 
sense, in common language, to denote 
cursing, denouncing woe and mischief 
against one who has offended. When 
it denotes notice of marriage, or a 
matrimonial contract, it is used in the 
plural. [See Bans, Banns.] 

BANa'NA-BIRD, n. The name given 
in Jamaica to the Icterus leucopteryx, a 
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fiirattr bifd which frequenta the frnU- 
trees urounl ibe homes. It \a very 




fond of the ripe fruit af the baniinaand 

MMlT-lOp. 

BANCKE.f n. A hank ; ik seat of hon- 
our. [Spea^grA 

BAN'CO. S^E^BiiNK. 

B AND.f prei. or pp. of Btm^ Did eurB^ ; 
cttfBed. [.^jjfliKcr] 

BANDjt P' *■ To ilialiand i to interdict. 

BAND,f fl, A bond; an obligatory 
writing. 

BAND, n. A bond. [Scoteh.] 

BANDAGE, p. ^ To hind op or dresa, 
u a Tfound^ a fractnr^ limb^^c., with 
a ruUtr or liandajje. 

BAN'DAtiED, pp. Bound up with u 
bimdA^e. 

DANDAN'A, it. [add.] This term was 
ori^nidljr applied to a peculiar kind of 
«ilk handkerchief inaimfjai^turod by 
Ihe Hindoos ; but it is now commonly 
given to fiik and cotton hnnidker<^hiofji 
nLimufartur<Ki in thi* conn try, which 
have a uniformly ({^ed ground, nnimlly 
of bright red or blue, ornamented with 
circnlju-j Ioz«nge - ahapc J, or other 
simple figures, vf a perfectly white 
or ye How colour. The term is aUo 
applied to n. ittyle of cahco-print- 
iiii?, in imitation of bandj&na bftodker- 
chiefs. 

BAN'DEATJ, n. ptwr. Bamkau^. [Ft.] 
A fillet or head-band. 

BAN'DIH.ET, n. [Ft. bandelette.] Any 
little liand, tlat moulding, or ^let j an 
amalet» 

BAND'-FISH^n. A genu* of acanthop- 
terygtDUS fiahe* (Cepola), very thin and 
flat in prtiportion to their length. C\ 
Mediterranea is a native of Ihe Medi- 
temineAn, and varies in length from 
eighteen inehe« to three feet. C. ru- 
bcMcem, or red band-tish, i!i found on 
our Goa.4ta, and viuics from ten to fif- 
teen inches in length. 

BANDlLEEaS. Srt Baj^poliecb*. 

BAND'ING-PLANE, n, A plane used 
for cuttiniB^ otit grooTcs* and inlayinK 
«trrn|^ and iianda in straight and elr- 
euUr work. It bears a general rc^m- 
bUne? to the plane called a plough. 

BAND LET, n. A small band for en- 
cirrlJunT n^ny thing ; as, an indLuti-rublMirr 
hajidUi. 

BAN'-DOG, n. [add.] A large, fierce 
kind of dog; usitally kept chain cdn 
Hence the mune ban-dtfUt a eoiraption 
of baiui'dim. 

BAN DROL, or BANNEROL. 

BAND Y, n. [add. J The nameof a play, 
in which a b^il b itrack with a club 
iMOt at the end< 

BINE, n. [add.] A disease In sheep, 
more commonly called the ruL 

BANE:,«. Hone. [Srufch.] 

BANG, n. A (Spring; a bound. [Scotrh.^ 

BANG, I A. An intoxicating drug, 

BANGUEiJ prepared in India from 



the hemp pl;)nt, to irhich opium is 
*Kjmetimes jiddcd. 

B A N 'G H Y, n. In the Enjd Indies, a sort 
of bamboo pole, which is carried on a 
person's shoulder, with a basket sus- 
pended at each end, containing, gene- 
rally, the hoggoge of a [lalankeen tra- 
veller. The bearer of the bujish^ is 
railed bfTJtffhif-irfiUah. 

BANG'lNG.a. Hii^; great; surpassing 
in ta3s. [Vuigar.] 

BAN'GLE-EAK, n. An imperfectly 
formed ear of a horse. 

BANGLE EARED, a, FJap-eareJ, 
like a apantel. 

BANG STER, n. A violent fellow who 
carries everythhig before him. [ScoitJt.] 

BANGUE, n. 5ee Baso, 

BANIAN', n* B<unan^ap$, In jieamPH'g 
tan., are dayti in which the saitors luii^e 
no flesh -meat served out to theni. 
Formerly two days (not three, as stated 
in Di€L)y Til., Tuesday and Friday, 
were so called, hut lately only Friday, 
on ^bioh 8JaU*fish, plum-pudding, dee., 
were issued. {To be sabstituud for 
e](pjanation in DicL) 

BANISTEIUA, instead of BANIST'- 
EHIA 

BANK, R. [odd.] In barbarotu Latin 
this word ia frannu, and slgnij&ea liter- 
ally a bench or high se^t ; but, an a 
legal term, it denotes a seat of judgment, 
or tribunal for the ndministrntion of 
ju*tieo. The aneient Britons were 
accustomed to conatract muunds or 
benehet of turf for the accommodation 
of their su]ri?rior iudgea. Hcnoo the 
king> judges, or those immediately ap- 
pointed by the eittt^Ot to administer 
justice in the superior courts of common 
taw, were ia proiress of time called jus^ 
tices of the bench, or just tdanidc bemeot 
and tbo*judges uf the court of com- 
mon pleas retain the teehnieal title of 
justiires of the bench at Westminster 
to this day. The phra^o of sitting in 
baniCttf or in bank, merely denotes the 
aesftions during the Jaw-term*, when 
the judges of each court sit together 
upon their ueveral benches. On the 
revival of commerce^ about the middle 
of the l^th century, and when the cities 
of Italy engrossed nearly all the trmle 
of Europe, a necessity arose for the 
employment of bankem, or dealers in 
money tranaactionfl. At first they car- 
ried on their bnsincsa in the public mar- 
ket-places or exchanges, where their 
dealings were conducted on benches [It. 
bnnofi low Lat. 6oiu:hj], whence the ori- 
gin of the word bank as applicable to an 
establishment for the cit^tody and issue 
of money. — The word bank is used, 
in carpentrp, to signify a piece of fir- 
wood unslit, of about six inched S(i"^c, 
and of any length. — It is alsu the name 
of a kind of table used by printerra. — 
Day/ in bank, [See under Day.] 

BANK, iJ, t. [add.) To make a heap, or 
bank in; as, shoals of fisb that bank 
the mid sea. [Milton, j 

BANK' A, n. A passage- boat without 
outrigger, used on tlie riirer and roads 
at Mauilki. It is fonned of a single 
piece of wood, is si^iteen to twenty- 
three feet long, and carriea threv: or 
four passengers. 

BAN K. -BILL, n. In this countrUt n note 
or a hill of cxchani^ of a hank, |)ayab1e 
at some future spodflod time. Such 
bills ore negotiable, but form, in the 
strict Bcnse of the term, no part of the 
currency, — In America, bank-bitt and 
bank-note are Bynonymous. 
J BANR ERS* €ASH-NOTE3,ii. Writ- 
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ten promEses given by tiankers to their 
em^tomerfi a$ acknowledgments of hav- 
ing recei vedmoneyfortheirnse. They 
are payable to the bearer on demand, 
ami considered as money, and tranisfer* 
able from one person to nnother bj 
dyllveo'; but they are now seldom made, 
tlieir use havhi^ been superseded by the 
intrcidufrtion of checks. 

BAN'KERS' CHECKS or DRAFTS, 
ft. Written order* or requestfl addressed 
to bankers, and drawn upon them by 
a party hairing money in their hands, 
requesting them to pay on presientment 
to a person therein nmned, or to bearer, 
a certain sum of money. 

BANK *FENCE, n. A fence made of a 
bank of earth. 

B.ANK^ING, iJh. Pertaining to, or con- 
ducted by a bank ; aa, bwtkinff opem- 
tions. 

BANK'RCPT-LAT¥^S,n. A system of 
statutory regulations, under which the 
property and eflTecta of a merclmnt or 
trader, on his becoming insolvent, are 
dli»tributed among hia creilitors. The 
bankrupt- laws have the double object 
of etiforcing a complete discovery and 
equitable dtstnbutiun of the projMsrty 
and effects of an insolvent trader, and 
of conferring on the tnwier the wt^an- ' 
t^ige of security of tierson, and a dis- | 
chiirge from aU future cldima of bis I 
creditors. 

BAN'LIEU, It. [Fr.] The territory ' 
without the walls, hut within the legal 
limits, of a town or city. | 

B .A N N ER, n. [add, ] A banner is e^s^m- 
tiiillya piece of drsipery attached to the 
upper part of a pole or staff, and in 
some way indicatiTe of dignity, rank^ 
or command, or as being carried on 
some occasions with which id^ui of 
dignity are connected. The word ban- 
THT may lie regarded as a generic term, 
of which the words ttantltird, i^ohtirtf 
fict&t penibtnty itreamer^ tnsii/n, i:c., in- 
dicate iHirticnlar si>ecie9* 

BAN'NERAL,t n. A bandroi; a little 
flag. [Spetucr.] 

B A NNfcS^f n. ptitr. Bans ; curses, 
[SpnitfrA 

BAN NING. B. [See Bai*.] An eiocni^ 
tion or porting of another* 

BANNr^TlON^t n. Expulsion; Iwui- 
iifhnient. 

BAN NOCK-FLUKE, n. A turbot. 
[Si-fltch.] 

BANtiUivTTE',lft. fa^ldJ The foot^ 

BA>i(4UET', / way of o hridge, 
when raised above the carriage-way. 

BANS, I n.ptur. [add.] In the church 

BANNS, J €/ Enoland, bannis of ma- 
trimony are published in the churches 
aiid ehapeljn, in a maimer similar Lu that 

» employed in Scotland. 

BANTAM, «. [add.] A kind of paiiitod 
or carycd wqrk, resiembliug tluit of Ja^ 
pan^ only more gnuidy. 

BANX'RING, n. A genus of curious in- 
sectiToroUB niammidia (Tupaia), f nmd 
in the eastern iiilands. They live on 
treod, where they Hnd their insect^food. 
They have lon^ tuik. 

BAN Y AN, BAN YAN-TBEE, Set 

BAN'YAN, n. A Hindoo merchant, or 
shopkeieper. 

BAN Van, o. Meagre; fasting; as, a 
banyan day. [See B a ?i L a N . 1 

BAP' T ISM, ji.[a*hLJ Ni^potheHcal bap- 
Hroi, the name given in the Epi^optti 
church to baptism when administered 
to persons, in nwpect to whom it is 
doubtful whether they have or have 
not been baptized before. Thafonnula 
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in this case is, "If thon art not al- 
ready t>aptized, I baptize thee,** &c. 

BAPTIS'MALLY, adv. In a baptismal 
manner. 

BAPTIZA'TION,t n. The act of bap- 
tizing. 

Bar, n. [add.] The term bar is applied 
in the houses of Parliament to the par- 
tition which divides from the body of 
the respective houses a space near the 
door, beyond which none but the mem- 
bers and clerks are admitted. At these 
bars counsel stand when admitted to 
plead before the respective houses, and 
to the same bar witnesses, and such as 
have been ordered into custody for 
breaches of privilege, are brought. — A 
trial at bar, is one which takes place 
before all the judges, at the bar of the 
court in which the action ia brought — 
Plea in bar, in law, a pleading showing 
some ground for barring or defeating 
the action at common law. It is a sub- 
stantial and conclusive answer to the 
action. Pleat in bar are divided into 
pleas by way of traverse, and pleas by 
confession and avoidance. In equity , 
a plea in bar is a defence resorted to 
(when there is no defect apparent 
on the foce of the plaintiifs bill), 
inducting aflHrmative matter, and re- 
ducing the case to a particular point, 
seeking to displace the plaintifTs equity. 

BX'R AH, n. In the East Indies, a native 
menial who cleans furniture. 

BXRB, fi. [add.] The name of a noble 
breed of horses reared by the Moors of 
Barbary and Morocco, and introduced 
into Spain during their dominion in 
that country. These animaU, however, 
have greatly degenerated in Spain since 
the expulsion of the Moors, and the 
noble race of Barbary horses called 
barbs, are of rare oocurrence even in 
their own country. The true barb 
does not excel in symmetrical beauty, 
but he is unrivaUed in sx>eed, abstinence, 
docility, patience, and endurance under 
fatigue. 

B^iR'BA, n. [L.] A beard ; a barb. [See 
Barb.] 

BaR'BA€ANA6E,) n. In former 

BAR'BI€ANA<>£, j h'mef, money paid 
to the maintenance of a barbacan or 
watch-tower. 

BAR'BADOES FLOWER-FENCE, 
It. A plant. [See Poinoiana Acu- 

LEATA.l 

B&R'BaRX, r. a term in logie, being 
the first word in the technical verses 
intended to represent the various forms 
of the syllogism ; it indicates a syllo- 
gism, the three propositions of which 
are universal affirmatives. 

BXRB AR^E A, n. Winter-cress, a genus 
of plants, formerly dedicated to St. 
Barbara. [See Winter-Cbess.] 

BXR'BARY ape, n. Pithecus inuus, a 
species of ape remarkable for docility, 
and which, by force of discipline, is 
made to exhibit considerable intelli- 
gence. It is common in Barbary and 
the lower parts of Africa, and it has 
been the " showman*s ape ** from time 
immemorial. 

BXR'BARY GUM, n. Morocco gum; 
a variety of gum-arabic, said to be pro- 
duced by the Acacia gummifera. 

BXR'^BASTELLE, n. A small kind of 
bat ; the Plecotus barbastelliu. 

BXRBE, fi. [add.] Armour of leather 
for horses, studded vrith iron spikes. 

BXRBE, «. [L. barba.] A covering for 
the lower part of tlie face and chin, 
reaching midway to the waist. It was 
peculiar to nuns and widows. In the 



accompanying figure, firom the brass of 
Elizabeth Porte, 1516, in the church at 




Etwall, Derbyshire, the barbe is well 
shown. 

BXR'BECUE, n. [add.] InilmmVa,this 
term, from its original signification, has 
come to denote a large social entertain- 
ment in the open air, at which animals 
are roasted whole, and other provisions 
of all kinds are consumed. 

BXRBE'-FEATHERS, n, phir. The 
feathers under the beak of a hawk. 

BXR'BEL, n. [add.] The barbels are 
distinguished by four beards, or fleshy 
tentacula, which grow from the lips, 
two at the nose, and the other two at 
the comers of the mouth ; whence the 
name. The species are numerous, both 
in the Old and New World, and many of 
them attain a very large size. The 
common barbel {Barbus vulgaris) is 
found abundantly in the Thames; its 
flesh is extremely coarse and unsavoury. 
The binny, another species, inhabits 
the Nile. The beards, or fleshy ten- 
tacula, which grow from the lips of the 
barbels, are also termed barbels. 

BXRBES, ) II. A disease incident to 

BXR'BLES,) horses, f^ee Barbel.] 

BXRBES, f n. plttr. [SeeBABB.] Bits or 
bridles. _[Spenser.] 

BXR'BET, n. [add. J The barbets consti- 
tute a family of scansorial or climbing 
birds, and are distinguished by tlieir 
large conical beak, which appears swol- 
len, or, as it were, puffed out at the 
sides of its base, and by being bearded 
with five tufts of stiff bristles directed 
forwards: whence the name. They 




AMean Bu-bct, PogonUu himuut. 

are divided into three subgenera ; viz., 
Pogonias, the species of which inhabit 
Africa and the Indies ; Bucco, or true 
barbets, found in Africa and America; 
and Tamatia, or puff-birds, inhabitants 
of America. 

BXR'BIC ANS, n. Aspecies of birds with 
44 



scansorial feet, belonging to the genus 
Pogonias. They are natives of Africa 
and India, and live chiefly on firuit. 

BXR3IERS, n. [An Indian term.] A 
chronic affection prevalent in India. 

BXR'BULE, M. [L. barbula,] A smaU 
barb, or a little beard. 

BXR'BUS, n. A genus of f^resh-water 
fishes, of the family Cyprinidas, so 
called from the beards or filaments 
about the mouth. It contains the 
barbel, — which see. 

BXR'DIN, n. [Fr. bank".] In military 
antiquities, a complete set of armorial 
trapping for a horse. The plural is 
written bardynges. 

BARE, a. [add.] Under bare poles. [See 
Barb Poles.] 

BARE, n. The part of an image or sta- 
tue which represents bare flesh. 

BARE,t a. [add.] Raw; as, bare flesh. 
[Spenser.] 

BARETOOT, a. [add.] TravcUed or 
passed over without shoes ; as, a bare- 
foot way. r^A^.] 

BXRE'-HANDED, a. Having the hands 
bare. 

BARE'-POLES, it. [add.] [See Scud.] 

BARE'. WORN, a. Worn bare; naked 
of turf. 

BXR'-FEE, ft. In law, a fee of twenty 
pence, which every prisoner acquitted 
(at the bar) of felony pays to the jailer. 

BXR'GAIN, It. [add.] Into the bargain^ 
moreover; besides; as, she lost a thon- 
sand pounds, and her bridegroom into 
the bargain. [Addison.] 

BXR'GAIN, V. i. [add.] To agree. 

BXR'GAIN, V. i. To dispute; u» con. 
tend ; to fight. [Scotch.] 

BXR'GAINING, it. The act or art of 
making bargains. 

BXR'GAINOR, n. One who sells to, or 
contracts with another, called the fror- 
gainee. 

BXR'GARET',t »• [Fr. bergerette.] A 
sort of song. [CTuaieer.] 

BXR'-GOWN, n. The gown or dress of 
a lawyer. 

BA'RIA, A. Baryta,->toAu;A see. 

BARID'IUS, for BAR'IDIDS. 

BXR'-IRON, II. Iron wrought into mal. 
leable bars. 

BARIT'ONO,!!. [It.] See Barytone. 

BXRR, n. [add.] Several kinds of bark 
are used for processes in the arts, or 
for medicine; as, oak-bark, cork-bark, 
quercitron-bark, Peruvian-bark, cinna- 
mon-bark, &c. 

BXRR, V. t. [add.] To inclose as the 
bark does a tree ; as, a tetter barked 
about all my smooth body. [^AoA] 

BXRK, v. t. To tan leather. [Scotch.] 

BXR'-KEEPER, n. One who attends to 
the bar of an inn. 

BXRR'EN, n. The yard of a house. 
[Local] 

BXRK'EN, v. t. To incrust. [&»fdk.] 

BXRR'ERS, n. In London, and other 
large towns, a name given to persons 
stationed at the door, where auctions of 
inferior goods are held, to invite stran- 
gers to enter. 

BARR'ER^S MILL, n. [add.] This ma* 
chine, as modified by Mr. James White- 
law, is extensively employed under the 
name of the Scotch turbine. 

BXRK'ERY, n. A ton-house, or place 
where bark is kept. 

BXRK'HAUSIA. Same as Bobkhau- 
siA, — which see. 

BXRK ING-BIRD, n. The Pteroptockoe 
rubecula, a tenuirostral bird comraoo 
in Chiloe and Chonos, islands in the 
South American Archipelago. It has 
received its English name from its 
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cry, which resembles the barking of a 
dog. 

BARRaT, pp, or a. Tanned. [Seoieh.] 

BARRXESS, n. Destitute of bark. 

BARR^-LOUSE, n. A minute insect 
that infests trees. 

BaRR^-PIT, a. a tan-pit, or pit for 
tanning or steeping leather. 

BXRR'-STOVE. n. S« Bark-Bed. 

BXRXA-FUMMIL. An exclamation 
for a truce by one who has fallen down 
in wrestling or play. [Scotch,] 

Bardlet. [From ParUy.] A cry among 
boys at their violent games for a truce. 
[Scotch.] 

BilR'LET-BIRD, n. A name of the 
siskin. The wryneck {Tunx tor- 
quUla) is also sometimes so called. 

BXRa.EY-€AK£, n. Cake made of 
barley. 

BXRO^Y-FEVER, n. Illness caused 
by intemperance. [North ofEng.] It 
corresponds to barietf-ncknut in &cot' 
land. 

BaR^ET-MEAL, A. Meal made from 
barley. 

BXR'-M AID, N. A maid or woman who 
tends the bar of an inn. 

BARME,t It. [Sax.] The bosom; the 
lap. — Barme-chth, an apron. [Chau- 
cer.] 

BiiR'MOTE, orBARGH'MOTE, n. A 
court, not of record, within the Hun- 
dred of the Peak, in Derbyshire, for 
the regulation of groves, possessions, 
and trade of the miners, and lead. 

BARN^ABEE, n. An insect; the hidy- 
bird. 

BaR'NXBITE, a. Of or belonging to 
the order of St. Barnabas ; as, a Bar- 
nabUe monk ; a BamabUe friar. 

BaRN-DOOR fowls, n. A name 
giren to the common domestic fowls. 

BARNE,t n. A chUd. [Shah.] 

BaRN'FULL, n. As much as a bam 
will hold. 

BaRN'-OWL, n. The common owl 
{Strix Jlammea) is generally so called 
from being found in bams, where it 
proves very useful, by destroying mice 
and other vermin. 

BaRNS'-BREARING, n. An idle 
frolic. [Scotch,] 

BaRN'-TARD, a. a yarda4iacent to a 
ham. 

BXRN-Y ARD FO WI^ n. The common 
hen. 

BAROCO, r. In logic, a barbarous 
term employed to indicate a species of 
syllogism, of which the first proposi- 
tion is a universal affirmative, and the 
other two are particular negatives. 

BAR0L'06Y, n. [Gr. fimfH, weight, 
and Xnn, discourse.] The science of 
weight, or of the gravity of bodies. 

BAROMACROM'ETER,!!. [Gr. fi*^H, 
weight, fMM9^, long, and fwr^M, mea- 
sure.] An instrument invented by 
Professor Stein for determining the 
weight and the length of new-bora 
infants. 

BAROME'TOGRAPHY, it. The sci- 
ence of the barometer ; also, the art of 
making barometric observations. 

BAROMETRIC, a. Same as Babo- 

MBTBICAI.. 

BAROMET'ROGRAPH, n. [Gr./8«<K, 
weight, /uTfMj measure, and ye*^> ^ 
write.] An instrument contrived for 
inscribing, of itself, upon paper the. 
variations of atmospheric pressure. 

BAR'OMETZ, n. A singular vegetable 
production, consisting of the prostrate 
hairy stem of a species of cibotium, a 
fem. From its shaggy appearance, it 
looks something like a crouching ani- 



mal, from which drcxmatatice \t hi^ 
obtained the name of Scythian Iamb, 




and many fabulous stories have been 
told about it. 

BARTON, n. [add.] In coohery, a baron 
o/fre<f consists of two sirloins not cut 
asunder. 

BAR'ON-€0URT, «. See Coubt- 
Babon. 

BAR'ONY, A. [add.] In Ireland, a tern- 
torial division, corresponding nearly to 
the English hundred, and supposed to 
have been originally the district of a 
native chief. There are 262 baronies 
in Ireland. 

BAROUCHET", n, [Ft.] A smaU kind 
of barouche ; or a four-wheeled open 
carriage, with a head. 

BXR'.POSTS, n. Posts driven into the 
ground to form the sides of a field- 
gate. 

BARQUE, II. [Fr.] Sm Babk. 

BAR'RACE, n. Bounds; listo for com- 
batants. 

BAR'RA€OON, n. [Sp.] A negro-bar- 
rack; a slave-depot; a bazaar where 
men of the African races are sold. 
Barracoons are raised at various points 
of the west coast of Africa, also in 
Cuba, Brazil, &c, African barracoons 
are composed of large but low-roofed 
wooden sheds, in which the human 
article is stored, with attaching bolts, 
chains, &c. Some have defensive works, 
to resist the attacks of the British 
forces engaged in the slave-trade pre- 
ventive service. The public barracoons 
at the Havana, 6ic,, are comparatively 
solid buildings, serving as prisons, and 
having a patio, or open show-place, in 
the centre. The plantation-prisons, in 
which the field-negroes of Cuba are 
locked up after their daily labour is 
concluded, are also called barracoons, 

BAR'REL, for BARREL. 

BAR^REL - BULR, n. In shipping, a 
measure of capacity for freight, equal 
to fi vp c ul tic ff .' t . lA^h i \ 3-irrf' 1 -1 j ulli , or 
40 cubic ft,, ('<|uiil one tonineasuremptit, 

BAR'KEL^DRAIN, b. A cylindrieal 
drain. 

BAR IIEL^OUGAN', n. Sft Oroan. 

BAR'KEN-FLOWEKED, a. Hnving 
fiow^rfi without fruit. 

BAR'^KKN rVY, n. Creeping Ivy which 
does not Hciwer. 

BAR HEN LAND. n. In a^culturi', 
land whtuh ia not fertile or prtxluctiv^ ; 
land in which the pUnta irprinemlly 
cultivated do not prcijiper or arrive ot 
maturity. 

BAR KEN MOXEY, n. In thcm^iY iaw, 
money which h nut pat out to in- 
terest. 

BAU'JtEN-SPIRlTED, a. Of a poor 
or metui splriL [Shttk.] 
4it 



BARREN -W5RT, n. [ndd.] On* 
apeciefl (if the genua Kpimedium is found 
in Fenula, and another in America. 

BAR RING, jjpr. Hi!.] This word is 
Uiied in tow Ktyle for ej'tei)ting ; aa^ 
barring ru;cidentSj I warrant the good* 
tu he ionnd. 

BAR'RING-OUT, n. [ndJ.] The act of 
closing the doora of a Rchixil-room 
ngain»t n »{;hool master, a boyish mode 
of rebellion in BchooU. 

BARRINGTO'NIA, n. A Bfinoa of 
plant*, nat, order Barrin^ni4Ctfa>. 
One fliJflciea if a lofty Indiim tree, with 
larire handEHime floweni* 

BARRINGTONlAXEiT:, n. A nat. 
order of iilants^ closely ollied to the 
Slyrtar^ciEP, T*TtIi wiiieli it is frequently 
conjoined, but differing hj the larK"? 
albumen, and alternate often serrated 
leaves, which hare no pellucid dots. 
Barringtonio, Stravadio, Careya, and a 
few other genera, belong to it. 

BAR'RIS, n. A name given on the 
Guinea coast to the chimpanzee; and 
also to the mandrill {Cynocephahu mor- 
mon). 

BAR'RISTER, n. [add.J The distinc- 
tion between utter, or outer barristers, 
and timer barristers, is now wholly 
abolished, the former being called bar- 
risters generally, and the latter falling 
under the denomination of students. 

BAR'ROW-TRAM,n. Shaft of a wheel- 
barrow. [Scotch.] 

BaR'-SHOE, n. A particular kmd of 
horse-shoe. - 

BXR'TIZAN, or BXRTIZAN'. 

BARYPHO'NIA, n. [Gr. fi*^, heavy, 
and ^n, voice.] Heaviness of voice; 
difficulty of pronunciation. 

BARYTA, BARY'TES, instead of 
BAR'YTA, BAR'YTES. 

BARYTE^ n. Same as Barttes. 

BARY'TIN, n. A new vegetable base 
obtained from the rhizoma of Verairum 
album, or white hellebore, so named in 
consequence of its being precipitated 
from its solution like banrta. 

BARY'TO-€AL'CITE, instead of 
B AR'YTO € AL'CITE. 

BARY'TDM, instead of BABTTUM. 
See Baaium. 

BASAL'TES, «. The old name of 
basalt. 

BXS BLEU, n. (biiblew.) [Fr.] A lite- 
rary lady ; a blue-stocking. 

BASE, n. [add.] In war, a tract of 
country protected by fortifications, from 
which the operations of an army pro- 
ceed. — In chem., a base u sometimes 
defined, the electro-positive ingredient 
of a compound, or the electro-positive 
ingredient of a salt.— In the arts, the 
term base is synonymous with mordant, 
and is applied in dyeing to a substance 
that has an affinity for both the cloth 
ami the toloiuiiiir iiiatter^^Iu rtmehnl., 
the term htisc h generally used in op- 
position to the fljwjt or pointetl eitre- . 
mity of uiiitalTB shells; in bi^alveSj 
which adhere to other HiLjl;»tanee* by 
one of their vaWca, that which adheres 
19 termed the basat r^f/iy.— [In wfT^ I*% 
for Thorough btt^&.f^i^ Tftoruit{th frfljpj 

BASE, f?. t. [add.] In t^fijurafive seaAc, 
to found ^ to la> the foundation of ; ua, 
to bait an arf^umtnt upon fuct^s. 

BISE^ I'OURT, M. [add.] In law, oji 
infizrii^r court, not of reconij m a c<airt- 
\mToii, rourt-leet, &e. 

BASE' FEE. Ill law, to hold in bast 
ftt is* to hold in f** at the wiH of the 
lord ; opposed to xocngt iemtrt. 

BASE^HUMILlTIE,t a. Subjectiot*, 
I [.yejuer.] 
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BASE' INFEFTMENT. In ScoU law, 
a disposition of lands by a vassal, to be 
held of himself. 

BAS'£LARD,n. An ornamental dagger 
worn hanging at the girdle, immediately 
in front cKf the person. Snch weapons 




iriKun wcMrtoff • ^tarUrd, fttmt Gough'a SepalohnJ 
MoouineDUi. 

were worn by gentlemen of right, and 
by all pretenders to gentility in the 
reign of Henry V. 

BASELLAXEiE, n. A nat. order of 
the monochlamydeous dicotyledonous 
plants. They are usually fleshy and 
Bcandent, but otherwise like Cheno- 
podiace®. The stamens are perigynous, 
and the calyx coloured^ 

BASE MENT MEMBRANE, n. A 
membrane which covers every free sur- 
face of the body, both external and in- 
ternal. It forms the outer layer of the 
true skin, lying between it and the 
epidermis or scurf-skin. It forms also 
the lining of the mouth, stomach, and 
intestinal tube, with all the canals open- 
ing into these ; it also forms the inner 
layer of the serous membranes, and it 
lines the blood-vessels and other tubes. 
It is also called the primary membrane. 

BAS'EN,t pp, or a. Wide; extended. 
[Spenserl] 

BASE'NET. See Bascinet. 

BASE'-ROCR£T,n. Thecommonname 
of two British plants of the genus Re- 
seda, R. lutea and R, fruHculosa, [See 
Reseda.] 

BASES, n. A kind of embroidered 
mantle, which hung down from the 
middle to about the knees, or lower, 
worn in ancient times by knights on 
horseback. 

BASE' TENURE, n. In /au7, a tenure by 
villenoge, or other customary serrice. 

BA'SIC, a. [add.] This term is often 
applied to a salt in which the base is 
in excess, or constitutes a large propor- 
tion of the neutral salt. — Basic water, 
a term applied to water which appears 
in some cases to act the part of a base, 
as in phosphoric acid. 

BAS'ILAR, ) a. [add.] Relating to 

BAS'ILARY,) the base; situated at 
the base. 

BAS'ILI€, or BASIL'I€, n. 

BASIL'I€, or BASILICA, n. 

BAS'ILIC, or BASII/I€, a. 

BASIL'ICA, n. Same as Basilic. 

BASlL'I€OK,t n. A basilisk. [C7mu- 
cer.\ 

BASILIS'f'US, n [T..1 See Basilisk. 

BAS'ILISIC, n. [add.] This cannon car- 
ried an iron ball of the weight of 200 lbs., 
but it is not now used. Modem writers 



give this name to a cannon of smaller 
size, firom ten to fifteen feet long, carry- 
ing a forty-eight pound ball. 

BAS'IL THYME, n. A British phrnt, 
the Thymus, Linn., and the Acinos vul^ 
garis of modem botanists. It has 
bluish purple flowers, and a fragrant, 
aromatic smell. 

BA'SIN, n. fadd.] In phys. geog., a cir- 
cular or oval valley or depression of the 
earth*s surface, the lower part of which 
is generally occupied by a lake, or tra- 
versed by a river; also the entire tract 
of country drained by a river. It is 
also applied to any coUection of water, 
as seas, lakes, and rivers, and compre- 
hends all the countries which are 
drained by the waters which run Ulto 
snch sea, lake, or river. 

BA'SINED, a. Inclosed in a basin. 

BA'SIN-SHAPED, instead of 
BASIN-SHAPED. 

BASIS'OLUTE, a. [L. basis, and solu- 
tus, free.] A term applied to leaves pro- 
longed at the base, below the point of 
origin. 

BASQUE, a. (bask.) Relating to Biscay, 
or the language of the natives of Biscay. 

BAS-RELIfiF', n. Slee Bass-Relief. 

BASS, n. [add.] A door-mat for wiping 
dirty shoes on; so named because at 
first made chiefly of the bark of the 
bass or lime-tree. 

BASSE,t n, (bass'.) A kiss; a buss. 
\ Chaucer.] 

BASSE, n. The sea-perch (Labrax 
lupus) is so called. \See Bass.] 

BAS'SET, a. Inclinea upwards; as, the 
basset edge of strata. 

BASSETTE',n. [Fr.] A game at cards. 
[See Basset.] 

BASS'-HORN, n. A musical instrument 
which is a modification of the bassoon, 
but much lower and deeper in its tones. 
It is now generally substituted in field- 
music for the serpent. 

BAS'SIA, n. A genus of tropical plants 
found in the East Indies and Africa, and 
belonging to the nat. order Sapotaces. 
One species, B. Parhii, is the shea-tree 
of Park, the fruit of which yields a kind 
of butter. 

BAS'SINET, n. A wicker-basket with 
a covering or hood over one end, in 
which young children are placed as in 
a cradle. 

BAS'SO, n. In music, the Italian word 
for basSf or base. 

BAS'SOCR, instead of BAS'SOC. 

BAS'SO-DI-€AM'ERA, n. A double- 
bass or contra-basso, reduced in size and 
power, but not in compass, and thus 
adapted to small or private rooms. It 
has four strings, of the same quality as 
those of the violoncello, but all propor- 
tionably thicker. They are tuned in 
fifths to the same literal notes as the 
riolin, but two octaves lower. In 
quality of tone and in compass it is 
superior to the double-bass in chamber- 
music. 

B ASSOO'L AH, n. A small adze used in 
India; its blade, in place of being cir- 
cular, like that of the common adze, is 
plane set at an angle of 45 or 50 degrees 
to the handle, which is very short. 

BASS-RELI£F, instead of BASS- 
RELIfiF. 

BASS' VOICE, ) n.InmimV, the lowest 

BASE' VO ICE, ) male voice, the usual 
compass of which is from G or F below 
the base-stalT, to D or E above it. 

BAS'TARD-AL'KANET, n. A plant, 
the Lithospermum arvense (Linn.) 

BXS'TARD.BALM,n. A plant, the Me- 

littis melissophyUum. [See Melittis.] 
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BXS'TARD CABBAGE-TREE, n. 
The Oeciffiraya inermis of botanists. 

BAS'TARD-CEDAR, n. A name given 
to various trees which are known in 
our colonies by the name of cedar, but 
are quite distinct from it. Among 
these may be mentioned the various 
species of Cedrela, and the genus Bub- 
roma. 

BASTARD-DITTANY, n. A plant; 
white horehound. 

BASTARD HARE'S-EAR, n, A shmb 
from the Canary isles, remarkable for 
the beauty of its leaves; it is called 
Phyllis nobla. 

BAS'TARD-INDIGO, n. A North 
American shrub, from which indigo 
iras formerly obtained; it is the Ajiwr- 
pha firueticosa of botanists. 

BAS'TARDLY,t a. Spurious. 

BAS'TARD-MANCHINEEL, n. A 
name given to the various species of 
Cameraria, a genus belonging to the 
Apocynacese. 

BXS'TARD STONE-PARSLEY, n. A 
plant, the Sison amomum.\See Sison.] 

B AS'TARD TOAD-FLAX, n. A plant, 
the Tlusium linophyllum. [See Linabla, 
and Toai>-Flax.] 

BAS'TIMENT,t ) n. [Fr. basHment.] 

BASTIMEN'TO,t) A rampart 

BAS'TIONED, a. Provided with bas- 
tions. 

BAS'TON, fi. Tadd.l A tmncheon or 
small club, usea in the tournament in- 
stead of the mace in the regular fight. 

BAS'YLE, n. [Gr. /9«irif, a base, and »>.ii. 
nature or principle.] In chem,, a term 
recently employed to denote the metal- 
lic radical of a salt, or any electro-posi- 
tive ingredient of a compound. 

BAT, n. [add.] The negroes in Jamaica 
call the true bats, rat-bats, to dis- 
tinguish them from butterflies, which 
they call bats. 

BATARD-EAU'. [add.] [Fr. battre, to 
repel, and eau, water.] 

BkTE,ipret. of Bite. Did bite. [Spen^ 
ser.] 

BATE, V. t [add.] To dull or blunt ; as, 
to bate the scythe's ke^ edge. [Shah,] 

BATH, n. [add.] Immersion in a bath ; 
as, to take a bath —Partial bath, a bath 
applied to some particular part of the 
body, as Uie head, foot, &c. — In chem., 
a bath is an apparatus for modifying 
and regulating the heat in various che- 
mical processes, by interposing a quan- 
tity of sand, water, or other substance, 
between the fire and the vessel intended 
to be heated. When a liquid bath of a 
higher temperature than 21 2" is required, 
saturated solutions are employed, 
in which the boiling point is higher 
than that of waUsr.— Metal bath, a 
chemical bath for higher temperatures 
than can be produced by liquid baths. 
Mercury, fusible metal, tin, or lead, are 
employed for this purpose. — Knights of 
the Bath, an order of knighthood sup- 
posed to have been instituted at the 
coronation of Henry IV. in 1399. It re- 
ceived this name from the circumstance 
of the candidates for the honour being 
put into a bath the preceding evening, to 
denote a purification or absolution from 
their former misdeeds, and that they 
were now to commence a new life. 
The present order of the Bath, how- 

• ever, was instituted by George I. in 
1725. It was a military order, and 
consisted, exclusive of the sovereign, of 
a grand-master, and thirty-six com- 
panions. In 1815, the order was 
greatly extended, and it is now com- 
I posed of three classes, viz., military and 



BATON 



BAITBEKIN 



BAYONET-CLUTCH 



c;ti1 knigljtJ gmnd-eroMiw, knijitbti- 
crmmaniJei^i and kDightfl-comoniuona. 




B«f]^ and C^Hu nt the BsiUi, 

Tbfi badj^c is a golden ciposa of pi|?ht 
poiatsw with a lion of Enpland between 
the four principal ATij^^Iea^ and Imviu^ 
on the sides n rose, thbtlci and sZiam- 
rocJc; motto, TVi^i junctu in wno. A 
ailrcr 5t4r ta also worn hj the firat two 

BATH'-BRICK, n. A preparation of 
calcar^oo^ ^arth in the form of & hrielij, 
u»ed for deunmip^ kitivcta. 

BaFJ1£, n. Aet of hfLthioji;:^ the immer- 
sion of the liody in wjiter; aa, to tiikt 
one^a uiuoi baihe, 

BATHETIC, a. Relating to baihos; 
■inkiuf^. ri?£ir. «#.} 

BATBING, n. [add.] The temporary 
iUTTounding of thtj body, or a i>jirt of 
it, with a medium difFereiit or of a dif- 
ferent t^mpcnituro from that in which 
it is usualiy placed^ as watcp^ watery 
vapour, or sir of u temperature differ- 
ent from that of ttio common at mo- 
sphere. Bnthiii^ is u^iudly emp^tyed 
for the [jrevention or cure of diaeode^ 
or for the pleasure derived (torn the 
operation. 

BATB'ING^TiOOM, n. A hatb-foom, 

BATH'-METAL, n. An alloy of metal, 
composed Eif 4^ ounci^ of zinoi and 1 
onnce of bmss. 

BATU'-OOLITE. Set BArn-StoNE. 

BAT'-nORSE. ) n. A Kurse allowed 

BAW'-tlORSEj to a batman in the 
Britbh army, for conireyiug tho utenaik 
In his charge. [&* Batiias*,] 

BA'TIIOSjH, [add ] A ludlcrroaa descent 
from the elcTated to tho meaOi in 
writinjy Of speech. 

BATlD'EiE, n. A nat, order instituted 
by Martiu» for the Bath fruikosa. It 
belongs to the unisexual monoehlamy- 
deous dicotyledonous plntit*. Its fmit 
and seeds are unknown, and conse- 
quently its adinities very doubtful. 

BATIFO'LIUM, H. A movable wooden 
tower itaed by besiegers in attackim^ 
a fortress. 

BA'TIS, B. A small f^cnus of plants^ con- 
ibting of » flitifcle s|>eeie«, foruurnj the 
not. order Batidpoi of Alartius, It lb 
Temarkablo tor tlie quantity of barilla 
which it contains. 

BAT- MONEY, 1 n. Money paid to a 

BAW--M0:^EYJ batmon. 

BAT-NET, n. A net to put over the 
neita of bats. 

BATOLITE, n. [Fr. hatim, a staff, and 
Gr. Xi^, a Htijue.] A genns of stfaight, 
cyliudrital, bimUc fossil shells, allied 
to the hiprmrites, Simie are of great 
leiij^th* and form masses of roek in the 
high alps. 

BATON, \ n. [add.] The tHKlga or 

BATOON'. i tniticheots of inferior 
officers of justice, as the baton of a con- 
stable.— lu tauskt A term denoting a 



rest of four semibtevea,— In her.^ the 
baton is used to denote L]Leg:it]mAte 
descent. 

BATONNIER', n. [Fr.] In France, an 
elected president of an order or fra- 
teniity, 

BAT KA€HITE, n. [wld.] A fossil 
butrathian or froi^^ alio, a mineral 
found in a mountain in Southern Tyrol, 
considered to be a silicate of mag- 
nesia. 

BATRAeHOSPER'MlTM, n. [Gr, 
fimri^X*^' ^ ^^^' ^^^ s-rnf^^ a seed.] A 
g€ n us o f fresh -water algnn Tlie i?ipeei es 
have more or less the appearance of a 
necklace. 

BAT -SHELL, n. A spedes of Volnta, 
of a dusky brown colour. 

BATTEL, u, i". [add.] To reside at the 
university ; to keep terms. 

BAT'TF*L,t c.t. To render fertile; to 
batten. 

BAT IE L, n. [add] Provisions taken 
by Oxford ettudenta from the buttery ; 
and also the charges thereon,^ At 
Eiim Cfji//*fi?c, a small allowance of food, 
which] in addition to the college allow^ 
ance, the coUegem receive from their 
dames. 

BATTELLEll,>iT. [add.] A Htudenl 

BATTLER, t at Oxford, who 
stands indelited^ in the college books, 
for pruvbionsand drink at the buttery. 
Hence;, one who keeps terms^ or rcnides 
at tbo university. 

BAT TEN, r. L [add.] To fasten with 
battens. — To baitrn doum^ to fast^Jn 
down with battens, as the hatches of a 
ship during a storm. 

BATTENED, p^. [odd.] Fastened with 
battens. 

BATTENING, a. [add] The operation 
of fixing battens to walls for muling 
up laths. 

BATTER -RULE, n. A plumb-line *o 
contrived, that while the plummet 
han^ vertically, the wall towhieh it is 
applied may be sloping? or battered. 
This is effected by forming the edge of 
the instrument so as Co incline toward.^ 
the vertical line of the plummet, in 
proportion to the slope of the walk 

BATTERY, n. [add.] Trnvuh hait^nf. 
[iSw Gah^jmc buUtru under Ual- 

VAHtP.l 

BATTIUf ». »■. To Ijattel, op batten j 
to jrrow fat. \Sptmer\\ 

BATTLE, rt, [add.] A drawn battle is 
one in which neither party gains the 
vietory.-— A haltle-rotfai^ a battle with 
fists or cudgels^ in which moro than 
two are engagtcj \ u meKe. The temi 
is also applied to a £ght of gamecocks, 
in which more than two are enfjoged, 
\Pro%*inciaL] 

BATTLE, v.t. fndd.] To euL-ounteri 
to enr^ro^e in battle. 

BATTLlNGS,t n. An allowance of 
money, 

BATTON,+ ii. Abotonoroltib. [SiiOi- 
ttrA 

BATTS, n. Botts. [Scotcti,] 

BATTUTA, n. [add.j In mu«c, the 
motion of beating with the hand or 
foot in dirpotins the time. 

BATZ,orBATZE, n. 

BAD'BLE, n. A trifling piece of finery; 
a gewgaw; that which is gay and 
showy, without any real value. [See 
BAwni^E.j 

BAUDE,t a. (baud,) [Fr.l Joyous; 
riotously joyous, [Chaucer A 

BAU'DEKIN, n. [Said to be iromBal- 

tl(h or liiUi^Ion,] A sumptuous SE>et;iC0 

of cloth for gormentji, used by the 

nobility of the middle a^^a, and com* 
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posed of silk interwoven with threads 
of gold. 

BAUDELAlRFAt n. [Fr.] A email 
knife carried about the person, or in the 
girdle. 

BAUDT.RlE,t ) n. Bawdry. [C^aii- 

BAUDaUE,t y ciT.] 

BAUD RlCKEvt \n. A Imldria 

B A U L D' U I C K F.,t f [^jjfitjwr.} 

BAU'DRONS, n. Puss; a cat. [&flfcAJ 

B A U D ' Y,t a. Bawdy, f Ch aucer. ] 

BALHIN'IA, instead of BAUtllT- 
NIA. 

BxVUKS, H. Balks ; uncultivuicd places 
lietwecu ridges of 1 and, [ Scotch . ] 

BAULD, a. Bald; also bold. [Scotch.] 

BAUXE Aj II ► A round-bottomed boat 
used on the shallower part^i of the 
GaUKCifl, fur transptjrtiug pnsseji;:ers. 
It is not deep, though sometimes it is 
pfuv'ided with a mast; but the wind 
must be very light before it darounfbrl 
its saiL Bauleas are chiefly propelled 
with ooTTB, and ore much used by 
EuroiieanH and rich natives. 

BAU'LITE, n. A white tnmspareut 
mineral, in very thin splinters, found 
in the matter ejected by Krabla in 
Iceland. It i9 a silicate of alumina, 
and melts before the blowpipe into a 
clear jjlaitiK 

SAVARETTE',t n. A bib to put be- 
fore the bosom of a child. 

BAVIN, n, [add.] Bnpin^ for Jireshipt, 
fogota of easily -kmdled brushwood, 2 or 
3 ft. long. The buih ei]dH are all laid 
one way» dipped in melted compo.%ition, 
and afterwards confined by the hand, to 
keep them from breaking off, and to 
make them burn more l^ercely. 

BAWBEE, 7i. See Baubi.k. 

B.AWL, n. A vehement clamour; on 
outcry. 

BAWNES,t It. plnr, [See Baws.] 
Eminences. J^pfiUfT.] 

BAWSON-FACED, ]«, Having it 

BAWSIST-FACEDJ whitespototi 
the forehead or face, as a horac, cow, 
&c. [Scotch.] 

BAXTER, n. A boker. {S^otch.l 

BAY, n. [add.] A stand made by one 
pursued or attacked, during which the 
enemy holds off. — To heeft or to itand 
at bitif, is to face the enemy; to ward 
off an attack ^ to keep an enemy from 
closing in. Also the noitie, or re(>eatcd 
barking of a doK when the i^me tnnis 
round ui>on him; and when a sta^ 
turns round upon the dogs, he is wid 
to keep them at baVt or liarking, be- 
cause they dare riot dose in and attack 
him. 

BAYADEER', n. lu the East Indies, n 
regularly bred dancing-girl ; a prosti- 
tute. 

BaY^-BERRY tallow, n. A waxy 
substance obtained from the bay-berry 
or wax-myrtle {Muriea cerifcra)^ called 
also tttj/ri/e-uwijf. 

BAYEtfX' TAPESTRY, n, A singular 
monumetil of the middle ages, which 
consists of a web or ndl of Linen cloth 
or canvas, upon which a continuous 
representation of the events connected 
with the conquest of Erigland by the 
Normans is worked in woollen thread 
of different colours, in the manner of a 
sampler. It is 1?14 feet in length, and 
20 inches in width, and divided into TI 
compartments . 1 1 is trad i tionall y said 
to be the work of Matilila, queen to 
William the Compjeror, and prenettted 
by her to the cathedral of Bayeux. 

BAY'ING, n. The barking of a dog. 

BaY'ONET-€LUTCH, It. [add.] In 
n.achititrif^ a form of clutch armed 



BEAD 



BEAMS 



BEARDING-LINE 



nsoaUy with two prongs a, a, which, in 
gear, act on the ends or "logs" of a 
friction-strap b, fitted on a side-boss 
of the wheel to be driven, and which 
is loose on the same shaft. The clutch 
is attached to the shaft by a feather- 
key, and when drawn back, or out of 
gear with the strap, the wheel remains 




at rest, and the clutch continues to re- 
Tolre with the shaft. When it is re- 
quired to set the machinery again in 
motion, the clutch is thrown forward 
by the fork e, and its prongs, engag- 
ing with the strap, gradually put the 
wheel in motion. 

BAT'-RUM,n. A spirit obtouied by dis- 
tilling the leares of the bay-tree. 

BATS. N. See Baize. 

BAYT,t V. t. To rest. [Spenaer^ 

BAT'-TREE, n. The laurel-tree (Zom- 
rus nobilis), 

BDELO^IUM, ft. [add] The Indian 
bdellium, according to Boyle, is the 
produce of a species of Amyris, the A. 
eommiphora, Roxburgh. The African 
bdellium is a product of the HendeloHa 
Afiricana, a plant belonging to the ca- 
shew tribe. The Sicilian bdellium is 
produced by the Dentcus Hiapamcut; 
and the Egyptian bdellium is supposed 
to be produced by the BorasnufiabeUi- 
formisj Linn. 

BfiACH'ING, n. The act of running a 
Tessel on shore, after springing a leak, 
to prevent her from sinking; or when, 
from peculiar circumstances, she may 
be otherwise placed in imminent peril. 
The term applies also to running a 
vessel on the beach, for the purpose of 
being loaded, or careened, where there 
is no suitable accommodation. 

BfiA'^eON, V. t. To afford light or aid, 
as a beacon ; to light up. 

Bfi A'€ONL£SS, a. Having no beacon. 

Bfi AD, n. [add.! A small piece of metal 
on a gun-barrel, to take sight by. 

BfiAD, n. In joinery^ a round moulding 
variously modified; as— 1. Betxd and 
buti, framed work, where the panel is 
flush with the framing, and has a bead 
run on two edges in the direction of 
the grain only, while the ends are left 
plain (fig. 1).— 3. Beadand/lutk,fnm9d 
work in which a bead is run on the 
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edge of the framing (fig. 2).— 3. Bead 
and quirkt a bead formed or stuck, as 
it is called, on the edge of a piece of 
stuff flush with its surface (fig. 3.)— 4. 
Bead and double quirk, or return bead, 
a bead stuck on a piece of stuff, and 
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quirked or relieved on both surfaces, 
(fig. 4}.—^. Bead butt and tquare work, 



when the panel has beads on two of its 
edges on one side only, and the other 
side is plain. — 6. Beadjlush and equare, 
when the framing is beaded on one side 
only. 

BR AD'L'ERT, it. The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a beadle. 

Bfi AD-MOULD, it. A species of fungus 
which attacks fruit - preserves. Ito 
stems consist of single cells, loosely 
jointed together, so as to present the 
appearance of strings of beads. 

BEAD-PLANE, n. In jotnerv, ^ plane 
for forming a bead. 

BfiADS, It. A number of glass globules 
for trying the strength of spirits. These 
globi^es are all numbered according 
to their specific gravities, and the 
strength of the spirit is denominated 
by the number of that one which re- 
mains suspended in it, and neither sinks 
to the bottom, nor floats on the surface. 
This is but a rude way of determining 
the strength of spirits, and is nowsnper- 
seded by the hydrometer. 

BfiAD'-SNAKE, n. A species of coluber, 
of a brown colour, with spots. 

Bfi Aiy.TOOL, n. A turning tool which 
has its cutting face ground to a concave 
curve, so that it may produce a con- 
vex moulding when applied to the 
work. 

BSAD^-TREE, n. [add.] The Melia 
azedarach. Its nuts are used for 
beads in necklaces, which are worn by 
the Roman Catholics, especially in 
Spain and Portugal, hence the name. 
The root is bitter, and is used as an 
anthelmintic in North America. 

BfiAK^ED PARSLET. ^SmAnthbis- 
cus. 

BBAK'-IRON, n. [add.] Tools of the 
same name, but very unlike those of 
the blacksmith, are used by copper- 
smiths and workers in sheet-metal. 
They are often very long, and are sel- 
dom attached to the anvil, but generally 
held in the jaws of the vice. 

BfiAR'-RUSH, n. The coomion name 
of two British herbaceous plants of the 
genus Rhynchospora. [iSee Rhtncuos- 

POBA.] 

BEAL,) It. [Gael.] A mouth ; an open- 

BIEL, 3 ing. 

BEAM, n. [add.] In opHct, a collection 
or body of parallel rays of light. The 
middle ray of a beam is called its axis. 
[&ee PBffcii^] 

BEAM, r. t [add.^ To emit m beams or 
rays. This verb is generally followed 
hjfarth; as, to &«aiii/or<A light. 

BEAM'ED, a. The head of a stag is said 
to be beamed, when it has all its ant- 
lers put forth. 

BfiAM'ED, pp. Emitted in beams or 
rays. 

Bfi AM'-EN6INE,ii. a steam-engine in 
which the motion of the piston is trans- 
mitted to the crank by means of an 
overhead-beam and connecting-rod, as 
distinct from a direct - action engine 
and a side-lever engine, in which the 
motion is communicated by two side- 
levers or beams, below the level of the 
piston cross-head. 

BfiAM'-FEATHER, n. A long feather 
of a hawk*s wing. 

BfiAM'-FILLING, n. [add.] In naut. 
Ian., that portion of the cargo which is 
stowed betwixt the beams. 

Bfi AMS, n. plur. In ship-building, strong 
pieces of timber, extending from one 
side of Uie vessel to the other. They 
rest upon the clamps or shelf-pieces, 
and, besides binding the vessel together, 
they are indispensable as supports to 
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the deck. — Break-beams, beams intro- 
duced at the break of a deck. — Breast- 
beams, in vessels furnished with a poop 
and topgallant forecastle, the beams 
which are placed at the forepart of the 
quarter-deck, and at the afterpart of 
the forecastle. — HaJf-heawu, or fork- 
beams, short beams which are intro- 
duced for the purpose of supporting 
the deck, either in places where the 
framing is kept asunder by hatchways, 
or there is no framing at all. — Hold- 
beams, in trading vessels, the lowest 
range of beams. 

Bfi AM'-TREE, n. [add.] The Craiaffut 
aria, Linn., and the Pprus aria^ De 
Candolle. It is also called white-beam ; 
its wood is hard, compact, and tough, 
and is used for axle-trees, naves of 
wheels, and cogs of machinery. 

BfiAN, a. See Bbin in this Supp. 

BEAR, n. Barley that has more than 
two rows of grain in the ear. [Seoiek.^ 

BEAR, V. i. [add.^ To press, with upon ; 
as, to bear heavily upon one's spirits ; 
to bear hard Mpoii an antagonist. — To 
relate or refer to, with on or upon ; as, 
how does this bear on the question. — 
To convey intelligence ; as, the letten 
bore that succour was at hand. 

BEAR, n. [add.] The brown or black 
bear of Europe is the Ursut arctos. It 
is a native of almost all the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, and was at 
one time common in the British islands. 
It is savage and solitary. The Ameri- 
can black bear is the Ursus Americanus, 
somewhat smaller than the European 
brown bear. The grisly bear {j^rsus 
feroi) is an inhabitant of the Rocky 
Mountains; it is a ferocious animal, 
and has a bulky and unwieldy form, 
but is nevertheless capable of great 
rapidity of motion. The Siberian bear 
{Ursus collaris) approaches closely 
to the brown bear. The polar bear 
{UrsMs maritinttu) is an animal pos- 
sessed of great strength and fierceness, 
but the accounts of early navigators of 
the size, strength, and ferocity of these 
animals have been found to be greatly 
exaggerated. They are, indeed, said 
to be seen frequently in Greenland in 
great droves, and will sometimes sur- 
round the habitations of the natives, 
and attempt to break in. — Bears and 
bulls, cant terms applied to persons 
engaged in the gambling transactions 
of the stock-exchange. A bear is one 
who contracts to deliver, at a specified 
Aiture time, stocks which he does not 
own; a bull is one who contracts to 
take them. Hence, in the intervening 
time, it is the interest of the former to 
depress stocks, and of the latter to 
raise them. The stock is, in fisct, never 
delivered, and was never meant to be 
so ; and when the time of delivery ar- 
rives, the losing party pays the diffSer^ 
ence between the price of the stodc 
then and at the time when the contract 
was made. — A rude, unpolished, or un- 
couth man is in common parlance called 
A bear. 

BEAR'-BIND, n. A plant, the Calf sit- 
gia sepium. Brown, and Convolvobu 
sepium, Linn. 

BfiARD, V. t. [add.] To fiirnish vrith 
beard. 

BfiARD,t V. t. To affront. {SpenMr.^ 

BfiARD'-GRASS, n. The common 
name of two well-known Brituh plants 
of the genus Polypogon, nat. order 
Gramineae. 

BfiARD'ING-LINE, n. In ship-Mid- 
ing, a curved line formed by reducing the 
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stiTfii£« of the dead-wood to the ihape 
of tiie Teaad'9 body. [See BEABtUNc] 

B^ARD'-M05S,H. Afipeciea of lichen, 
which gtowM oa the tii-j ash, oak, and 
birch. 

BEARD 'Y, n. Tlid local Damo of the 
whjtethroat {Set^un^fi^rca}^ one of ouf 
most lively and loquacious liitic birds. 
— Also the h>c4il name of the louhe 
(Cobitit barbatula), a small fr«^h-\vat^ 
fiifa, so called froia the tlu^eode about 
ita mouth. 

B^AKE^t n- A bier. ISp^mstr.] 

BEAll'EESjf n. In law, persons who 
oppress othen; iisually called »fticki- 
tainera. 

BEAKING, n. [add.] In geographic and 
nflxriyciiDrt, the direction or point of 
the compass in which an object is aeeu^ 
0(t the BituatJon af one olyect in regard 
to another, with reference to the poin ts 
of tha coropau, Tbiu^ if from a 




situation, Or ^^^ ohject, &, Is seen &n the 
direction of north-east, the bearing of 
the object is «nid to be K.E. from a. — 
Tq take bearingtt ia to OBcertain on 
what point of the oompasA ohjecti lie. 
The term a also applied to the situo^ 
tjon or direction of any object esti- 
nuited with reference to some part of 
a^p; aAfOntkcbeajiifbi^orethe beam, 
itbcfi iha beam, Jcc The ^amtf* of 
a Teasel are the widest j»irt of her 
below the plank-sheer. 

BEAiriNG-CLUTll,rt.Thedothwith 
which a child is covered when carried 
to church to be baptized. 

BEAR'S .GREASE, n. The fat of bears, 
extensiTely used to promote the growth 
of hair. 

BEAR'-SRIN, n. The akin of a bear.— 
2. A coarse shaggy woollen cloth for 
oyer-coats. 

BEARDS WHORTLEBERRY, «. A 
British plant, the Arctosiaj^ylos uoa 
ursi, or Arbutus uva ursi, Linn. Its 
leaves possess manifest astringent, and 
onder certun drcomstances, diuretic 
properties. They have been used in 
medicine in cases of tendency to cal- 
cidons diseases. 

BEAR'.W ARD, n. A keeper of bears. 

BfiAST'EE, n. In the East Indie*, a 
natire water-carrier. 

BfiAST'LIHEAD.t n. A greeting to a 
beast, addressed as a person. [Spauer.] 

B£AT, ft. [add.] A round or course 
which is frequently gone over; as, a 
watchman's bettt. Also, a place of 
habitual or frequent resort— In mutie, 
beats is a term applied to denote the 
beatings or pulsi^ons resulting from 
the joint Tibrations of two sounds of 
the same strength, and nearly the same 
pitch, or almost in unison. When the 
omson is complete no beats are heard. 

BEAT, V. t. [add.] To beat hollow, to 
sarpsea or overcome completely; as, 
the author of The Diary of a Physician 
beaU Sir Walter Scott hollow, [CoU 
loquiaL] 

BEAT, V. t. [add.] To be tossed so as 
to stnke the ground frequently; as, 



)j>p, ora. [add.] Rendered 
^, i trite by frequent diMus- 



floating corps lie beating on the j^hore. 

[Addiion.] To be employed m inces* 

sant and painful thought. 

Do nol infciE rout miud with Ataiiaff ttn 

the Atnm^cD^i of thi» bmjnai. Shai:^ 

BfiAT, 
BEATER 

Bion ; ns, beaten subyect^ j beatat topics, 
B£ATH'ED,t PP- Bathed; hardened 

by lire, [Sitfiwci-n] 
BEATS, or BEATINGS, n. In mutic. 

[Set under Bkat in this Supp.f and 

undtT Beatino in DicL] 
BEAUMONT ITE, n. In mimralogv. a 

hydro^ilicate of copper. 

BEAUT£KES,t "■ pi«^- [^^^ "id 
^te^rA Fair eompanious. [Spemer.] 

BEAU-SEM BLA.NT.t n. (bo-sem'- 
blant.) [FnJ fail- appearance. [CAait- 
cer.] 

BEAlJ'SHir, iL The eharact^ and 
quality of a bean. 

BEAD-SlRE.t n. (bo'-stre,) [Fr.] FnJr 
sir ; a mode of address. [CViaucfr.] 

BEAU^TIF^TL, n. That which yosaesfles 
beauty ; a^ the benuiiftd in nature or 
art, 

BEAU'TILESS, a. Destitute of beanty. 

BEAUTY BEAMING, a. Diffusing 
beauty. 

BEAUX ESPR1T8, a. plur. (boi^ 
eapre'.) [Fr.] Men of wit or g#nius. 

BEA'VER, h. [add.] Of the American 
beaver {Ceutur jiber), ho much prized 
for its fur, and the castor which it 
yields, there are sereral varieties; as, 
the niprttt or black beaver, the v«ni3, 
or spotted beaver, and the alba, or 
white beaver. Bcarer-sLinft ore not lo 
much sought for as they used to be ; 
the j^enerai use of silk h&ta has driven 
theni, ill nH'cat measure, out of demand. 

BEA' VEli, a. Made of beaver, or of the 
fur of beaver. 

BEA'VEK, ) n. In armour^ the mova- 

BEE'VOR, ( ble face-guard of a hel- 

BE'VOR, ( mett sometimes abo used 

BE'VEE, J to eigiiify the whole hel- 
met. 

He vers his ksntr np. 

Simk. Hsmkt, set i. seene S. 
What, is my hmnr easier than it wssf 

Stutk. mcUrd ///. 



Fig. I. 



F»f.2. 




BEA'VER'RAT, n. The musk-rat,— 
which see. 

BfiAVERTEEN', n. A species of fustian 
doth. 

BEBfiE^RINE, )ft. The active princi- 

BEBfi A'RINE, f pie of the bark of the 
bebeeru tree of Guiana. It appears to 
be analogous to quinine, and both it 
and its salts are bitter, and highly 
febrifuge. 

BEBfiE'RU, ) n. A tree of British Gui- 

BEBEA'RU,) ana (Nectandra Ro- 
diai), the timber of which is known to 
wood-merchants by the name of green- 
heari. 

BECAFrCO, or BECAFFGO, n. 
ladd.] The true becafico or pettychaps, 
IS the Sylvia hortensis of Bechstein. 

BE€AUS£^ [add.] Because, used to 

express the motive or end, is either 
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Improper or obtolete; as, the muUi^ 
tude rebuked them, becauteih^y ihould 
hoki their peace (Matt. ict. dl). We 
should now use ilutt^ or in order 
that. 

BECHANCE^t adu. AocidentallTj by 
chance. 

BECIIE DE 5fERE, n, [Fr.] The tre- 
pang^ a species of holothuria, [ike 
Trepan O.J 

BE'€H1€, instend of 

BEtniC, n. 
BECKS.JI Pendant tip- 
pets of t lie hcad-dre^ 
turned J ike a beak over 
the forehead; worn In 
the time of Henry VI. 
BECOM^ED, a. Used by Shah, for 
Becohino. 

BED, n. [add.] Bed of a stone^ slate, or 
mortar, m ^m$onrUi the under lurfaee. 

BEDH- r. t. for Btn. [Spemiir.] 

BEDiEKXN, ^. t. To obscure ; to dar- 
ken. 

BKD'-BUG, n. The Omey leefutarins, 
a troublesome beaked insect of the 
oTxler Ilcraiptera, with an oflfeOiiive 
smell, whii.h infests the ere vices of 
bedsteads, &c. 

BEU'*CHAIE, B. A chair for the sick, 
with a movable back, which Heed or 
falls, to sostain the patient while ait- 
ting up in bed. 

BEDE MAN, or BEDES'MAN, n. A 
person who reside in a bedchouse, or 
b supported by the (uirdn aifpropri^tpd 
for thia pun}OdeH. One that prays tor 
or to; a poor pensioner. [SdUch.] 

BEDEV ILLED, pp. or a. Thrown 
into ntter disorder and confusion. 

BEDlGHT'.t PP- Called or named. 

BEIKLAM-BEGG.^RS, m The name 
anciently giv^n to such patient; of the 
hc^pital of bedhun as, liein? partially 
cured, were allowed to go at large, or 
a-bcfrffinj?, 

BErr.LlN^N, n. Linen for beds, ua 
thetita, pillow- coven). 

BED'OUINS, n. pitir. The name of 
those Arabs who live b tents^ and are 
scattered over Arabia, Ej^ypt^ and other 
parts of Africii. 

BED'-PAN, fi. An utentSl for a person 
bedridden. 

BED'-PLATE, n. In mrcAaniCj, the 
sole-plate or foundation-plate of an 
engine, &c., is often thus named. 

BED'-QUILT, n, A qujJted cover for a 
bed. 

BED'RAL, n. .\ l^eadle ; n person who 
is bedrid. [ScoU-h.] 

BEDREINTE'.t pp. 0)^t'ent',) [Sai. 
6ecfroicean.1 Drenched; tborotighly 
wetted. [Chaucer.] 

BEiy-STEPS, n. Steps for asci?tiding a 
bed. 

BED'-STRAW, n. In b<H. [See G ali tJM.] 

BED'TICK, R. A cBoe of strong linen 
or cotton cloth for containing the 
feathers or other materials of a bed. 

BEDUNG', V. t. To covf^r with dung. 

BEE, n. In Avierktt^ the nanie given to 
an assemblage of people, generally 
neighbours, to unite their labours for 
the benefit of one individual or famtly. 

BEEBERA. Misprintfor BIvBEEKU^- 
ioAtca see in this Supp. 

BEE'-BIRD, 7t. Tlic local name of the 
spotted fly-catcher {.\fuscictipa gritoia), 
so called from it$ eetching bees. 

BEECH'-FINCB, n. The ehaffineh 
(FringiUa cakh*) is locally so nooied* 

BEECH'-GAIX, n. A h^ird nut on the 
leaf of the beech. 

BBECH'-NUT, n. The nutof thebeeoh- 
7 A 
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tree, from which an oil is extracted. 
[See Bbeoh-OilJ 
BfiECHT, a. Made of beech ; oonsiatiiig 

B£EF'- WOOD, n. The Australian name 
of the wood of the species of the genus 
Casnarina. It is of a reddirii colour, 
hard, and close-grained, with dark and 
whitish streaks. It is chiefly used in 
fine ornamental work. 

BEE -HAWK, n. The honey-buszard 
(Pemis apivora) is so called, from 
preying on hymenopterous insects, 
such as wasps, &o. Lepidopterous in- 
sects of the genus Sesia are also often 
called bee-hawks, or bee-hawk moths. 

BEE'-HOUSE, n. A house or repository 
for bees. 

BEE'-LINE. In America, to take a bee- 
line is to take the most direct or 
straight way from one point to another, 
as bees do in returning loaded with 
honey to their hires. 

BEE'-MOTH, n. A moth, from whose 
eggs are produced caterpillars which 
infest bee-hives. It is the OaUeria 
cereana of naturalists. 

BEEN,t n. plur. Bees. [Ckaueer.] 

B£E'.OR€HIS, n. A British plant of 
the genus Ophrys, the O. apifereu [See 
Ophrts.] 

BfiER'-SHOP, n. A shop in which beer 
is sold. 

BEES*'- WAX, n. The wax collected by 
bees, and of which their cells are con- 
structed. [See Wax.] 

BEE'TLE, n. [add.] In entom., this term 
is more properly used to designate those 
insects which are covered by a strong 
homy substance, the abdominal part 
of the body being protected by two 
sheaths, under which the wings are 
folded. Hence, the term is synonymous 
with coleoptera. The ** black beetles * 
of kitchens and cellars are cockroaches 
(Biatta germamca\ and belong to the 
order Orthoptera. 

BEEVOR, n. In armour, [See Beaykb.] 

BEFLAT'TER, v. t To flatter; to 
cajole. 

BEFLOW'ER, v. t. To besprinkle, or 
scatter over with eruptions or pustules. 
[ffobbet.] 

BEFLUU'MED, pp. or a. Palavered; 
flattered. [-Sir W. Scott.} 

BEFOG', V. t. To involve in fog. 

BEFOREN',t )adv. or prep. Before. 

BEFORNE',t ) [Chaueer.] 

BEFRIEND'MENT,fi. Act of befriend, 
ing. 

BEFUR', V. t. To cover or supply with 
fur. 

BE'GA, n. A Bengal land-measure, 
about one-third of an English acre. 

BEG'G AR-BR AT, n. A chUd that begs. 

BEG'GAR*8-LICE, n. The name of a 
noxious American weed, the Eehinth- 
tpermum virgirucum. It has a bur-like 
fhiit, or nut, with hooked prickles, 
which fasten on those who pass by. 

BEGHARDS',)n. [add.] A German 

BEGUARDS',) word, signifying one 
who begs with importunity. In this 
sense it was frequently applied to the 
Franciscan and other mendicant orders, 
denoting the practice by which they 
gained their subsistence. The term 
was also applied to a class of persons 
distinguished for the fervour and fre- 
quency of their prayers. 

BEGINNER for Beoinhino. [Spenser.] 

BEGON',t pp. Gone. [Chaucer.} 

BEGO'NIA, n. A genus of plants. [See 
Beooniaoea] 

BEGONNE,t pp. (begon'.) Begun. 
[Chaucer.] 



BEGRUT'TEN, pp, or a. Exhausted 
vrith weeping. [Scotch.] 

BEGUIN',«. [Ft.] [add-J The Beguins 
were properly certain tertiaries, or half- 
monks, who followed the thuxl rule of 
St. Frands, in the Idth century. They 
were the Beghards of Germany. [See 
Beohabds.] 

BEGUINES', n. [Fr.] An order of fe- 
males who sprang up in Grermany and 
Belgium in the 13th century. Without 
taking the monastic vows, they formed 
themselves into societies, for the pur- 
poses of devotion and charity, and lived 
in houses called beguinagee. Ck>m- 
munitiee of Beguines still subsist in 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany. 

BEGUM', V. t. To daub or cover with 
gum. 

BEGOKE';}«- ^"^^^ [^^^*] 

B£HAV£',t V. t. [add.] To possess, use, 
or occupy. [Spenaer.\ 

BE'HEMOTH, n. [add.] Some authors 
consider the behemoth as a kind of 
type, or repreeentation of the largest 
land animals, under the generic name 
of hehemoih, which is a plural, denoting 
literally, heoHe. 

BE'HEN,) ft. [add.] The white behen 

BEN, > of the shops is the root of 

BER'EK,) the Oiiourea 6tf%«n, a na- 
tive of the Levant; the red behen b 
the root of the Statice limonium, or 
sea-lavender. 

BEHESTE',t "• (behesf .) Promise. 
[Chaucer.] 

BEHETE,t V' *' (behef .) [Sax.] To 
promi se. [Chaucer.] 

BEHE WE',ti)i>. (behew'.) [Be and hue.] 
Coloured. [Chaucer.] 

BEHlGHT'EN,t )pp. [«;« Bbhioht.] 

BEHIGHTE'.t f Promised. [Chau- 
cer.] 

BEHOLDING, n. Act of seehig.— 
2.t Obligation. 

BEHOOV£',t n. Advantage; behoof. 

sffiLDl}"- Shelter. [Scotch.] 
BfiIN,a. Wealthy; well to do; com- 

fortable ; well provided. [Scotch.] 
Be'ING-PLACE,t n. A place to exist 

in ; a state of existence. 
BEIST'INGS, n. The name among 

farmers for the first milk of the cow 

after the bhrth of a calf. [See Biest- 

IVQS.] 

BE IT SO. A phrase of anticipation— 
suppose it to he so ; or, of permission — 
let U be so. [Shah.] 

BEJAUN'DICE, v. t. To infect with 
the jaundice. 

BEL-A€€OYLE', n. [Fr. belj and ae- 
cueil.] Rind salutation and reception. 

BELAxD',t pp.[SeeBEJ.ki.] Laid over 
or decorated. tSpenser.] 

BELCH, V. t. To cdect wind from the 
stomach; to issue out with eructa- 
tion. 

BELEC'TION MOULDINGS, n. See 
Balection Mouldings. 

BELECTURE, v. t. To vex with lec- 
tures ; to lecture. 

BELEMNIT'IDiE, it. The famfly of 
cephalopodous moUusca which contains 
the belemnites, of which at least 100 
species are known in a fossU state. 

BEL ESPRIT, n. (bel' espree.) Plur, 
Beaux esprits. A wit ; a fine genius. 
Also, a pretender to wit. 

BEL'FRT, n. [add.J In ships, the oma- 
mental frame usually fixed on the top 
of the pawl-bit, in which the ship*s 
bell is hung. 

BELGARDES.f See Belloabds in 
this Supp. 
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BELieVE', o. t. [add.] To think to be 
true ; to suppose. 

BELIKE', <ufo. Perhaps. [Scotch.] 
BELIVE', lath. By and by; speedy. 
BELYVE', f [Scotch.] 
BELL, ft. [add.] To curse b» beO, book, 
and candle, in the Rom. church, was to 
read a form of execration against an 
excommunicated person, with the ring- 
ing of bells and candles lighted, to in- 
spire the greater dread. — 
^^ Bell-roof, in arch.^ a roof^ 
^H the vertical »^<rtion m' whi^^h, 
^^^L perpendicular to the wall or 
^^W its springing )hw, is a cutte 
I 11 of contrary flf^xitxe, being con* 
r ^ cave at bottotn and coavex 
at top. 

BELL, V. t. To bdl the ttit^ to em^itntcr 
and cripple an adversary of a ^rrpatly 
superior power. The phrase iB derived 
from the fable of the mice reaoltring to 
put a bell on the cat, to guard them 
against its attack. 

BELLA'TRIX,n. [L.] A ruddy glitter- 
ing star of the second ma^itudej tti 
the left shoulder of Orion ; so nozn^ 
from its imaginary influences to e^teitiag 
war. 

BELL'-BIRD, n. A species of tbntter^ 
{Procnku carunculatti\ dUtingaidhed 
by a long soft caruncle? at the ban^ of 
its beak. It is a native of South Ame* 
rica, and its loud sononm^ voice exactl j 
resembles the tolling tjf a boll, being 
all the more striking, that it is, pcrhnps, 
the only bird which is not HiJent dtmj)^ 
the heat of the day. 

BELL'-€RANK« n. In viech., a rectan- 
gular lever by which the direction of 
motion is changed through an angle of 
ninety degrees, and by vrhich it» valo- 
city-ratio and range may 
be altered at tileasure, by 
making the arma of differ- 
ent lengths. It is Ao namfH] 
from its being the form of 
crank employed in chan^^ 
lug the direct i on of the 
bell-vrires of boQE^c-beUs. 
F is the fixed centre of motion, about 
which the arms oscillate. 

BELLE,t a. (bel'.) [Fr.] Fair. [Chau^ 
cer.] 

BELLE,fr. t*. [Sax.] To roar | to bel- 
low. [Chaucer.]^ 

BELL'-FOUND'ERY, } n. A pU^ 

BELL'-FOUNIKRY, j wbera bella 
are founded or cast. 

BELLGARDS',t «• P'«r. [Fr, beSes 
regardes.] Beautiful looks, [Spenjfer.] 

BELL'-HANGER, n. One who hangs 
and fixes bells. 

BELL'-HANGING, n. The hanging 
and fixing of bells. 

BELXICOSE, ) n. Indined to war: 

BEL'LICOUS, / warlike. [Lit. hs] 

BELOilED, pp. or a. [addT] In b^yt., 
ventricose; swelling ont in t lie middle; 
as a monopetalous corul, 

BELLId'ERATEjf v. t. [L. bt-mgero.] 
To make war. 

BELL'-MOUTHED, a. Cradaally ex- 
panded at the mouth in the fomi of a 
bell ; applied to the intake end c^f 
water-mains, usually thiis formeil. 

BEL'LOWER, n. One who bellows. 

BELOiOWS-MAKER, it. One who 
makes bellows. 

BELOiOWS-SOUND, n. Iti ausculta- 
tion, an unnatural sound of the hearty 
resembling the pufiing of u small bel- 
lows. 

BELL'-PyLL, n. A be!l-roi>e ; that by 
which a bell is made tft rlnj^. 

BELL'-ROPE, n. A rope for ringing a 
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b«]l ; an append :i;^e to thia rcAtitre of A 

Human Catholip priest. 
BELL'-SHAPED,ff. [add.] ln*of.,eain- 

pmnulafe ; swelliiig out^ withaut a tube 

at t tie bane J &» n niQilopetJiloiid corol. 
BELL THE CAT- See B^i^l, l.^ t 
BELL -WAVERlNG»ppr> Wandering. 

HEL'LY, ft. [odd.] Bdlsf of a tmi, the 
cOi]<*ATi3 or hollow flide of a aat), when 
it u inBated bj the wind.— JSd^/^ q/ a 
CHTfxd timiKT, tho concave wde of it, or 
the infiide, ths outiide being termed tfie 
back. 

BELLT-BANT), it. [add.] In xfa iaa., 
a b&ad of caDYus to Btrengthen a sail ; 
vh., between tlve lower reefi and the 
foot of a topsaii or couTEe. The beliy- 
bamd, or gripet of a quarter-boat or 
■tern -boat, serre to keep the Tesfiet 
■t«fldy ia rolUfig or pitching, 

BEL^ONli;, n. [add,] A genus of fidh^ 
of the furnUj E^ocids.*, of wbbh otie 
vpEMneS) the common gtir {B. vulsaris}^ 
ia taken in our ^m. The bonei of ilib 
spedea become green by boiling. 

BELOBD', V. t To domineer over, 
[/tor. ***,] 

BELOVE',t r. L To lo^e. 

DEL' SIRE, t n. An iilostrioaa ancestor. 

BELT, n. [add.] A biud, usually of 
le^ther^ ]fAA»'iug round on 7 piece of 
Enachinery, as a wheel or aatie.-^A long 
narrow platitatiou. 

BELT'EIN, fj. Sn Beltane. 

BELUGA, n. [add^] The ae^^belu^ 19 
the Ddphinapiera leucast or J?, tdbi^ 
can/ ; but the Rusaiaaa apply the term 
beluga projwrly to the whites bturgeon 
{AHitemer pu*o\ which furoishes isin- 
glasa ^od caviiU'; caught particniarl? 
in the Volga and other rivers of the 
Caftpian. 

BE'LUS, \n. The chief deity of the 

BEL, I Babylonians and AMyrians ; 
ako called Baal. [iSee Baac^.] 

BELVED£RE\fl. [It,] lultaHanareh., 
a »aiall building constmcted at the top 
of a houi« or pi^lace^ and open to the 
oiff At leut on one side, and frequently 
OD all. It b constructed for tho por- 
poM of obtaining a view of the couptry, 
and foreryoyiug tho cool evening breeze. 
— In Jrimce, the uamo is gUeu to a 
flumzmer-htjUEe in a park or garden. 
The word b improiierly written bdm- 
dere. 

BELVISIA'CEiE,fl. A email mt. order 
of plants, having an iuferior aeveraU 
celled fruit, a monopetalou* corolla 
famished \^ith a corona, a i' ah ate calyi, 
many stam^n^, amygdaloid cotyledon^ 
atad alternite leaves). Ita atfinitkff are 
obscure* iome tlungs indicating a rc- 
•etnblanee to the Myrtacea^, others to 
tite PasHitioracea?, and others to the 
Rliiiophoraeeaj. There are only two 
Seneros Alterant hu5 and Napoleona, 
wkath last is sometimes called Belrbuu 
All ire from tropical Africa, 

BEMAT'TER.t l^ (. To amear or coyer 
with niatter. 

BEM'BEX, n. A genus of hymenopte- 
roiia inioetJ, peculiar to hot climatci, 
and resembling waspa both in size and 
colour. They form the typical group 
of the family ilcmbidJas of Leach, 

BEMBlDriDjtl^rt. A family of minute 
camiforouB beetles, whi^h generally 
fre<)uent the nmrgins of rivers, ponds, 
and ditchea. They are usually of a 
bright blue or green me^talHe colour, 
h«Tins two or four p«Je yellf>w spots on 
the ely^^; the terminal joint nf the 
palpi in sharp -pointed, hence the name 
9^miipa{pi EVeauently nppbed to themp 



BE'MES.f B. piar. [Sai.J Tmmpeto. 

\Chaua-r.] 

BEM01L'ED,+ pp. Bemired. 
BE'MOL,n. In mVfic^ B-flat, a semitone 

below B natural. 
BEMUD'BLE, v. t To eonfuae; to 

Htu[tefyp 
BEMCaE'^ i. To enchant or orarcome 

by the muses, [PaetieaL] 
BEN, w. [be-in.] The tuner apartment of 

a house. [Scott^MJ] 
BEN, arfr. To waTxis the i n ner apartmen t 

of a house*— Tlfj hrinf^ fur 6tfn, to treat 

with great respect and hospitality. — 

Tb be far ben u^Uh ifne, to he on terms 

of intimacy or familiarity with him; to 

Iw iii great honour with him* [ScQichA 
BENCH'-MARRS, n. Fixed points left 

on a line of survey for future refer- 

ence. 
BEND, f, t. [mid.] 7h bemi the rmh, is 

Co extend and make them faat m their 

proper positions. 
BEND, n, [add.] In nuuU Ian., a knot 

by whieh two ropes are united; aa^^ 

cHbleftemiy, carrick ft«Jtc2rf a fisherman's 

BEND'ER, PI, In New York, a spr^; a 
frolic, — T& QQ on a bender^ i» to go on a 
sprep. 

BEND^LEATIIEE, n. The fttrougeat 
kind of sole-leather for ^hos, made 
from cow-hides. [jSco^cA*] 

BENBS, n. Ribbands or bandages for 
the headt used, in ancient times, by 
ladieSj in imitation of the circles of gold 
among the Norm ana* 

BEN'EDl€T,n. [add.] This word, used 
aA a cant term for a married man, or a 
man newly-^married, is derived from one 
of the characters in Sluikspeare's play 
of Much ado ttbutti iwthiitij. 

BENEDl€ TURY, a. Conferring be- 
nediction. 

BENEFIT, n. [add.] ladulgeuce; con- 
cession 1 a pcrforoiance at a theatre^ 
the proceeds of which go to one of the 
actors as part of his recompense* Tha 
same name b given to a public per- 
formance, the proceeds of which go to 
some indigent deserring persoui or to 
Rome public institution or charity* 

BEN'EFIT-PLAY, it. A play acted for 
the ndvunraj^e of some on^. 

BENEFIT-SOCIETIES, a. Friendly 
8ocietiei9>, — Schick *ee. 

BENEMPTE', pp. Be named. [Speit- 

MtT.] 

BENEV'OLENTNESS, n. Benevo- 
lence* [Rar. «*.] 

BEN'GAL-LIGUT, w. A species of 
lire works u^ed as signals by night or 
otherwise, producing a steady and rivid 
blue-coloured fire. 

BEN'GAL-QUUXCE, n. A plant, the 
Ajjle marmehs. 

BEN'GAL- STRIPES, li* A kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured 
stripes; ginglianis* 

BENICKK, n. In TVrAei^, a kind of 
military fete, i^imilar to the tournament 
of the middle ages in Eurot^e, but 
without the premie nee of ladie^!. 

BENIG'NANTLT,(idli». lii a beoigiiant 
manner. 

BENIME,t r. ^ (lienim'.) [Sax*J To 
take away. [Chaucer.] 

BENJAMIN TREE, n. The Laftrut 
benzoin ; also^ a species of fie us, the 
F* ber^aminii. 

BEN'NISON, n. Set Bej^i^os. 

BEN'-NLTS, n. The seeds of an ArA* 
bian plant, Mttringa itterffffotpennaf 
which yield an oil called o*7 uf ben, or 
btn-oit. They have been employed In 
syphilitic difrcases^ 



BEN'-OIL, n. The espnsaacd oil of the 
l)en-nnt, which is remarkable for not 
becoming rancid for many years. It ts 
Ijerfeetly inodorous, 00 which account 
it is much used by pcrt'nmers, to retain 
the scent of the more fragrant oils. At 
a low temperature it separates into two 
fiarts, the one solid und the other 
liquid ; and the latter is employed by 
watchmakers, in preference to any 
other oil J for lubricating their delicate 
workSj on account of its having no ae- 
tion upon the metals. 

BENO MEN,+ pp. from Benime. Taken 
away. [ChaneerA 

BEN'SRlE, n. An Irteb fairy, or a 
fairy's wife, 

BENT, ) a, [add,] Bent, In 

BENT'-GRASSj Aw^^A/is used lae^ 
taphorkalltfi to signify the hili; the 
moor. — To tak^ the beftt, to take tho 
field ; to run away. 

BENTHA'MIA, n. A genus of plants^ 
nat, order CornftociB* C.frtigifera is 
a very handsome plant, and yields an 
eatable fruit. It is a nativo of the 
East Indies. 

BEmTMBT.RS, n. In med , fluent* 
which cause topical numbness, or mus^ 
cular wc4ikncss* 

BEN'ZOYLE, n. The radical of hens^oio 
acid, of oil of bit tqr almonds, and of an 
c^itensaive series of compounds. [See 

Bkn^JLE, BFNEtTLE.] 

BEPL ASTER, 1?. ^ To cover with 
plaster; to eml:>elliFi'h. 

BEQUEATH', 1?. t. |add*} To hand down 
to posterity; as,, to bequeath a family 
quarrel. 

BEQUOTE', u. i. To quote frequently 
or muck. 

BERBERIDACE^, n. Am Berber i- 
Da«. 

BER'BERINEf n. [add.] This snh. * 
stance is used in dyeing yellow, 

BER'BEKIS, n. [add.] llie specie of 
this genus are known by the common 
name of barberry. They arc interesting 
both for their utility and their beauty. 
The berries of the common barberry 
iB. tw/gctm) afo acid and astringent, 
and form with sugar an agreeable re- 
freshing preserve* The stem and bark 
are cxcesaivoly ikftringcnt^ and are for 
that reason employed by dyera, Th© 
root jields a yellow dye, 

BEB'BERRY^BUGHT, n. A ftingus 
plant, the jEcidium berberidh, which 
Is parasitic upon the leaves of the com- 
mon berberry. 

It E RD E',t n ^ (herd .) Beard . [ Chntieer.] 

BEREANS, a. A sect of dissenter* 
from the church of Scotland, the fonn* 
der of which was John Bjirclay, They 
profess to follow the example of the 
ancient Bereani mentioned in the New' 
Testament, in building their syfitem of 
faltli and practice upon the Scripturea 
alonOf without regaiid to limnan autho- 
rity. 

BERGA'VER,n, One who bereaves^or 
deprives another of something valued. 

BERENGARIANS, n. A fHji?t whieh 
followed Berengarius or Bcrcnger, 
archdeacon of St. Mary*a at A njou, who 
in tho llth century, denied the pre- 
sence of the Iwdy and blood of Cbri^ 
in the sacrament. 

BER'EWlCt n. [San,] A ritlnge or 
hamlet* 

BERG' ANT>ER, n. [add.] The Tadorna 
rnipnmer, or sheldrake* 

BER GIL, > TJ. The Bpe<;iBfl of acan- 

BER'GYLTj tbopterygian fishes of 
the genus Lahrns are uo t^jillcd^ 

B£R*\IE, tt. [adrL] The bank or sido of 
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a. cttoal which ii opposite to tha towing 
path ; oaJled also bfirme bank* I 

BEKIVlK,t n. ^benuO Yewt; bwni. 
[Oaucer.j I 

BERNE,t n, (bern.) A bare. [Cfcflu«r.] ' 

BER'NICLE GOOSE, it. l*he BcmU I 
f^a /puc^piw, a bird which iuhabita the i 
Arctic regions, but in autumji and win- 
ter ¥lijt4 England^ France, Germany, | 
lloUanJ, Jkc. It La rather more than 
twu feet m len^h^ and weighs about | 
fire pounds. [iS'ee Barnacle.] | 

BE'llOE, II. A genoa of nmaXi omrine 
animaiSi belonging to the class Acalc- 
pha. The spetics, which are transpa- 
rent and gctlatitiuus, are cither oral or 
glob\ilirj and float in tho oceajij where I 
they aro widely diffused. Thej are 
phusphudc, and abind tX night like 1 
tamps suspended in tbe sea. Two or | 
three tpeciesi occur in tho BHcuh 
eeas. I 

BERO'SUS, M. A genua of fresh -water 
coleopterous iiisectjsi, tisuallj found ia 
ponda, in whkh they may often hs seen 
Hwimmiug in an inverted pa»itiun. 

BEK'KYAj n. A j^euua of plant a^ be- 
longing to tho n»t, ei^ler of Tiliacea^. 
B. ammonilla Is thoTrincomalce wo<hI 
tree, a native of Ceylon, H^here it is 
called lunmonillo. It received its bo- 
tanical name iu hououruf I>r, Berrj^of ; 
Madraa. j 

BERTH, n. [add.l Tq ffivn ihe to^uf, or 
any object, a teia^ brritij ia to keep at a | 
proper distance from it, — Berth and 
gpactt iu thip'buitding, the dbtauc^ , 
between the raiouldiug edge uf one 
timber and the moulding edge of tho 
one next to it. 

Bi;K'THli:UlTE, instead of BEK- 
TiLECttlTij;. ( 

BBRTH'ING, n. A term used by seamen ' 
most generally to denote the bulwark of 
a merchant ship. — In ships cif war it i 
is tbe planking ontsido above tbe [ 
sheer-strake, and is designated the 
berthing of the quarter-deck, of the 
poop, or of tbe forecastle, as the case 
may be. It is also used to denote the 
close boarding between the head-rails, 
and in this case it is called the berthing 
of the head. 

BESAGNES', n. [Fr.] The two circular 
plates, about tbe size of a shilling, which 
covered the pins on 
which tbe visor of 
the helmet turned. 

BESAGUE^ H. [Fr.] 
A comuted staff or 
club used by knights 
until the end of the 
14th century. 

BE8EKE',t V. t, (be- 
seek^) To beseech. 
[Chaucer,] 

BESETE%t ) pp. [Sax] Placed ; em- 
BESETTE',ti ployed. [Chaucer.] 
B£SEY£',t pp, from Besee, Beseen. 
[Chaucer.] 

BE'SHAN, n. A kind of balsam. [See 
Balsamodendron.] 
BESUET^.f pp. from Bethut. Shut up. 
[Chaucer A 

BESIDES , prep. [add.] Except; bating; 
near. [Spenser.] 

BESl'REN, V. t. To allure or entice as 
a siren. 

BESLOB'BER, o. t To daub ; to soiL 
BESMOT'RED,t pp. from Besmut. 
Smutted; blackened with smut. [Chau" 
cer.] 

BESFeAK% V. t. [add.] To secure ; aa» 
to bespeah one's favour. 
BESPETft pp, [Sax.] Spit upon. 
[Chaucer.] 




BESPEW, o. t To daub with spew or 
vomit. 

B£SPBINT',tpp. Besprinkled. [Spen- 

rer.] 

HESPUT'TER. t». t. To sputter over. 

BBST, a. [add.] Best is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a verb in the infinitive ; as, 
I sat down to consider what I had best 
to do. 

BESTADDE',t ) pp. from Bestead, 

BeSTAD',t ) Situated; circum- 
stanced well or ill ; distressed. [ChaU" 
cer.] 

BESTE,t n, A beast. [Chaucer.] 

BEST'IATE,! V. t. To make like a 
beast. 

BESTIL'LED, pp. Dissolved. [Shah.] 

BESTOW, V. t. [add.] To give or im- 
part, in a bad sense ; as, to6eftoio cen- 
sure. 

BKSTRfiAK', V. t. To mark or cover 
with streaks. 

BESTROW, v.t. To scatter over ; to 
Vresprinkle ; to bestrew. 

BESORE', adv, [For to be sure,] Cer- 
tainly; surely. [CoUog.] 

BEST,! a. Busy. [ChaucerA 

BET, BETTE, for Bettbb. [Cfhaucer.] 

BETAKE',t ». t. [Sax.] To give; to 
recommend to ; to commit, [^peiuer.] 

BETE,t V. t. (bet'.) [Sax.] To prepare; 
to mend ; to make ; to heal. [C^oiicer.J 

BETE,t V. t. [Fr.] To beat. [Chaucer.] 

BETECHE'.f for Betake or Betbach. 
I Chaucer.] 

BETEEM"! V. t. [add.] To allow; to 
suffer. iShah.] 

BET£EME,t V. t. To give ; to deliver. 
[Spenser.] 

BE'TELGEUSE, n. A star of the first 
magnitude in the southern constellation 
Orion. 

BETH,t V. i. imperat. Be ye. [Chaucer.] 

BETlD',t \ PP' from Betide. Hap- 

BETIDDEM) pened. [Chaucer.] 

BETIGHT'^t PP ^i Betide. Happened, 
r^pefwer.] 

BETOKE%t pp. from Beta^. Recom- 
mend. [Chaucer.] 

BE'TON, n. A mixture of Hme and 
gravel, which grows into a compact 
mass, and is used to form an artificial 
foundation when the ground is insecure ; 
concrete. 

BETON'dIA, ft. A genus of marsupial 
mammalia allied to the kangaroos, one 
species of which (B. cunieulus) is called 
the forest-rat by the colonists of Van 
Diemen*s Land. 

BETO'Nl€A, n. Betony, a genus of 
plants now merged in the genus Sta- 
chys. 

B£^TQQRE',t pret. of Betahe. Deli- 
vered; committed, [^peiuer.] 

BETRAIS'ED,t PP. [Fr.] Betrayed. 
[Chaucer.] 

BETROTH'AL, n. Betrothment [Bar, 

BETT, for Better. [iSipeiuer.] 

BET'TER,t V. i. To grow better ; to 
become better. 

BET'TERMENTS, n, plur. Improve- 
ments made on new lands, by cultiva- 
tion, fences, buildings, &c. [American.] 

BET^TING, R. The laying of a wager; 
the practice of laying wagers. 

BETU'TOR, v.t. To instruct; to tutor. 
[Ear. us.] 

BETWEEN DECKS,) n. The space 

TWIXT DECKS, ) between any 
two decks of a vessel. 

BETWIi'.t ) prep. Between. 

BET WlX'EN,t } [Chaucer.] 

BEVEL, a. [add.] Slant; having the 
form of a bevel. 

BEVEL, V. i. [add.] To slant or incline 



off to a bevel-angle, or from a direet 
line. 

BEVEL-ANGLE, it. Any angle which 
is greater or less than a right angle. 
BEVELLED, pp. [add.] In mineral, 
replaced by two planes inclining equally 
upon the adjacent planes, as an edge ; 
baring its edges replaced as above, as a 
cube or other solid. 

BEVELLING, a, [add.] Slanting to- 
ward a bevel-angle. 

BEV ELLING,n. [add.] The hewing of 
timber with a proper and regular slant 
toward a bevel-angle, according to a 
mould laid on one side of the smface. 
The bevelling of a piece of timber also 
signifies the angle contained by two of 
its adjacent sides ; if this angle is acute, 
it is called an under bevelling or bevei, 
and if the angle is obtuse, it is termed a 
standing bevel, 

BE'VER, n. In armour. [See Beater.] 
BEVIE,t». SeeBEvr. [Spenser.] 
BE'VOR, n. In armour. [See Beater.] 
BEVT, n. [add.] Sportsmen now con- 
fine this term to a flock of quails. 
BEWAlLE',t V. i. [Sea Bewail.] To 
make choice of; to select [Spen- 

BE WEPE',t V. t. To weep over. [Chau- 
cer.] 

BEWHORE', V. t. To oormpt with re- 
gard to chastity. — 2.t To pronounce a 
whore. 

BEWREY',t ) V. t. To discover. [Chau. 

BEWRIE',t 5 cer.] 

BEYE,t V. t. To buy. [ChaueerA 

BEYETE',tl>P. (beyef.) [Sax.] Begot- 
ten. [Chaucer.] 

BEY'RAGUEE, n. In the East Indies, 
a native beggar. 

BEZOAR'TICAL, a. Having tbe qua- 
lities of an antidote. 

BEZO'NLAN, n. [From It. bisogno.] An 
indigent wretch. [i$/kaA.] 

B-FLAT, ft. The common bed-bug is 
sometimes so called. 

BI. [L. bis, twice.] In ehem,, a prefix of 
certain stdine compounds, into which 
two proportions of acid enter for one 
of base ; as M-arseniate. 

BIADET'TO, ft. [Ital.] The same as 
Bice. 

BIANCO SECCO, it. [Ital.] A white 
used in fresco painting, consisting of 
lime macerated in water until its caus- 
ticity is removed, to which pulverised 
marble is added. 

BIAlaAL.}"- Having two ««. 

BIB, ft. [add.] The bib is a species of 
the cod family, and is the 3forrAt{a lusca 
of naturalists. In Shetland it is called 
the smeltie. 

BIB'BED.fpp. Drunk. [Chaucer.] 

BIB'IO, ft. [add.] A genus of dipterous 
insects, belonging to the family Tipu- 
lide. All the species are of smiall size, 
and their flight is slow and heavy. 
They are found in damp, marshy places, 
and fly but little, being very sluggish. 

BIB'ITORY, a. Pertaining to drinking 
or tippling. 

BI'BLE,tft.Anygreatbook. [Chaucer.] 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS, ft. A religious 
sect in America, who abstain fh>m all 
animal food and spirituous liquors, and 
live on vegetables and fruits. They 
profess to follow the great doctrines of 
the Bible, and reject all human autho- 
rity in matters of religion. 

BIBLE-OATH, ft. An oath on the 
Bible ; a sacred obligation. 

BIB'LICALLY, adv. According to the 
Bible. 

BIBaiCIST, n. One skilled in tbe 
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knowledge and interpretation of the 
Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICALLY, afo. In a 
bibliographical manner. 

BIBLIOLOO^CAL, a. Relating to 
bibliology. 

BIBLI0L'06y, n. [Gr. fiXxt, a book, 
and kf^H, discourse.] Biblical literature, 
doctrine, or theology; a treatise on 
books; bibliography. 

BIBLIOM'ANCY, or BIB'LIOMAN. 
CY. 

BIBLIOMA'NIANISM,n. Book-mad- 
ness; bibliomania. [Not authorized.] 

BIBLIOM ANIST, n. One affected by 
bibliomanii^, 

BIBLIOPH'ILISM, n. [Gr. fisCxf, and 
fiAM*, to love.] LoTe of bibliography or 
of books. 

BIBLIOPH'ILIST, «. A lover of bibUo- 
graphy or of books. 

BIBLIOPHO BIA n. [Gr. /9.Cx^, and 
ftCufsMt, to fear.l A dread of books. 

BIBLIOPOL'l€AL, a. Relating to 
bookselling or booksellers. 

BIBLIOP'OLISM, n. The employment 
of a bibliopolist ; bibliomania. 

BIBLIOPOLIS'TI€, a. Relating to a 
bookseller or bookselling. 

BIB LUS, ft. [L.] The papyrus, an Egyp- 
tian aquatic plant \See Paptbus.] 

BIBROMISATIN'l€ ACID, n. An 
add produced by bibromisatine. 

BICE, n. [add.] Blue bice, mountain- 
blue, a native carbonate of copper. — 
Green bice, mountain-green, or mala- 
chite green, also a carbonate of copper, 
uixed with a small proportion of the 
oxide of iron. 

BrCEPS, a. [L. bis, double, and caput, 
the head.] Two-headed, or having two 
distinct origins, as applied to a muscle 
of the thigh and of the arm. 

BI€HLORISATIN'I€ ACID, n. An 
add yielded by bichlorisatine when 
treated with caustic potash. 

BICH'Y, or COLA, n. The Cola 
aeuwUnata, a tree belonging to the nat. 
order of SterculiacesB. It is from the 
north coast of tropical Africa, but has 
been introduced into the West Indies, 
&o., by the negroes, who use the seeds 
for bowel complaints. 

BICK'ERING, n. Contentran; skir- 
miah. 

BICLIN'IUM, It. [L.] In ancieni Ro- 
man houtes, a dinmg-room with only 
two beds or reclining benches in it. 

BI'COLOR, a. [L. bis, and color.] Of 
two colours. 

BICON'GREGATE, a. [L. bis, and 
eongrego.] In 6ot, bigeminate, or ar- 
ranged in two pairs, as the leaflets of 
Mimosa unguis caH. 

BICON'JUG ATE, a. [L. bis, and c<m- 
jugo, to unite.] In purs ; placed side by 
side. 

BICOR'T^IS, a. [L. bis, double, and cor- 
nu, a horn.] In tmat., a term applied 
to the OS hyotdes, which has two pro- 
cesses or horns. 

BICRE^ATE, a. [L. bis, and erena, 
a notch.] In bot., doubly crenate, a 
term applied to crenate leaves when the 
crenatures or toothings are themselves 
crenate. 

BICUSTID, BICUS'PIDATE, a. 
[add.] In anat., a term applied to teeth 
having two fangs, or tubercles; as 
the two first pairs of grinders in each 
jaw. 

BICUS'PIS, n. [L.] A tooth with two 
points. 

BIDDE,t V. t. To bid; to offer; to 
order. [Chaucer.] To wish ; to pray. 

[Spenser,] 
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BIDDERY WARE, n. A kind of me- 
tallic ware made at Biddery in Hindos- 
tan, composed of copper, lead, tin, and 
spelter. 

BIDDING OF BEADS, n. A praying 
with beads ; also, a charge givejn by a. 
Roman Catholic parish priest to hia 
parishioners at some spedal time, to 
come to prayers upon any festival or 
saint*s day. 

BIiyDINGS,n. The raising of tlte price 
of a thing at a sale or auction. 

BID'DY, n. A domestic fowl; a chicken; 
a term generally used in calling fowls 
to meat. 

BIDE, for Bn>, v, t [Spenser.] 

BIDE, V. t. To stay; to reside. Aa a 
verb active, to endure. [Scotch,] 

BIDE, V. t. [add J To wait for ; as, I 
6u2e my time. [Scotch.] 

BI'DENT, mstead of BDDE'NT, n, 

BIDENT'AL, ^ a, [add.] In 2qvI, 

BIDENT'ED, I having two teeth, 

BIDENT'ATED, [ or two tooth-liU© 

BIDENT'ATE, J processes. [Bi- 
DENTAL and BiDBNTEDare little used.] 

BIDEN'TIAL, a. Having two toeth ; 
bidental. 

BIDET', n. [add.] An article of bed- 
room furniture used in washing the 
body. 

BIDI<>'ITATE, a. [L. bis, and digitus, 
a finger.] In bot., a term applied to 
leaves, the common petiole of which 
has two leaflets at its extremity. 

BID'ING, PPT. Abiding; waiting j re- 
siding. [Scotch.] 

BI£LD, It. See Beild in this Supp. 

BIEN, a. See Bein in this Supp. 

BIEN'NIAL, n. A plant which r«qaijC9 
two seasons of growth to produce tU 
flowers and fruit, and which perishes 
as soon as its seeds are ripened. | 

BIFTIN, n. A baked apple cntahed 
down into a flat round cake. 

BIFLO'RATE, a. SameasBiTLOBOus. 

BIFOO^IOLATE, a. [L. bis, and folio^ 
lum, a little leaf.] In bot,, a term app] ied 
when two folioles or leaflets are deve- 
loped at the same point at the «nd of 
the petiole. The term is synonymona 
with corrugate, 

BrFORINES,n. plur, [L, bis, Bud /oris, 
a door.] Minute oval sacs found in the 
interior of the green pulpy part of the 
leaves of some araceous plants. The 
sacs taper toward each end, where they 
are perforated, and within each therb 
is a second sac or bag, filled with €ne 
spicuhe, the space between the two 
bieigs being filled with a transpafient 
fluid. When the biforine is placed in 
water, it discharges its spicule first 
from one end, and then 
from the other, until 
it becomes empty. 
The use and origin of 
these bodies are un- 
known. 

BIG, V. t. To build. 
[Scotch.] ,-' 

BI'GA, n. [L.] A cha- S- 

riot or car <u*awn by 
two horses. 

BIGAS'TER, a, [L. 
bis, and Gr. ymrmf, 
belly.] Two-bellied; 
a term applied to mus- 
cles, and synonymous 
with biventer and dt- 
gastricus. 

B1<>EN'TIAL, a. [L. 
bis, and gens, nation, 
tribe.] Comprising two tribes of peo- 
ple. [American.] 

BIG'GIT,j>p. Built [Scotch.] 
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BIG 'GO NET, In, A lar^ hood err cop 
BXG'GON, { with ears, like tho*e 




aXRHHi. fr»i tlu B^ M& Drit Ml 



wont by nuns, and porticnhixly by the 
Bc^ibcs. 

BlGNO'NIAtii. A geans of plants of 
many species, inhahiutit^ of hot cli- 
mates, nat. order Bignonioceae. The 
species are usually climbing shrnbSj 
fumiahod with tendrila ; the flowers 
are mcistly in terminal or axillary 
panieies; the corollas are tmmt>et- 
ihaped, hence the name of trumpet- 
Jhwer has been Kiren to these pbnts. 
All the ipecies aro splendid planta when 
in btosaom. B. ^qinnoriatiSj a nntWe 
of Gnmna, ia applied by the ne^oea to 
swellJnga of the feet ; B. feucoTj/hnt a 
tiAtive of Jamaica, is a tree^ the wood 
of which ia said to be an antidote to 
the poison of manciiineel ; the wood of 
B. ehica yields a red colouring matter, 
with whieh the Indians paint their 
bodies ; B. radicartj^ or Tevoma radi- 
cans, is a well-known much admired 
ipccies, capable of lidng in the open 
air in this country of^mH a wall. 

BIG-WIGSj n, A cani name for great 
people, or people of conicquuncc. Ap- 
plied especially to judges, from their 
iarjire wigs. 

BYKE } "' Ai^Tldbee'snest, [Scotch.] 
BIKn/or BISHt n. The name giTen by 
the natiTea of Nepnnl to a pfti^on con- 
tained in the root of the Aconitumferoi:. 
It is mostTimlent^m>d wa3 \x^d by the 
inhabitants of Nepaul to poison their 
wells when the Brill !ih invaded them. 
BILa LO, or GUILaXA, r. A two- 
masted poasenger-boat, about sixty, 




Bj]^ U KfauOa. 



five feet long and ten feet broadj pe- 
culiar to the bay of ALinLUa, combining 
local amiLngenients witi) Euru^aa 
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BILL-BOAHDS 



BINDIK08 



BtED-F^NCI£B 



forms. Behind the mninmji^ it a 
largo Cftbiu. It rarries also ^n oathg- 
ger for use wheo it blc>w9 freah. 
BlLAIirELLATED, a. Same at Bju- 

BILD'ER,t it. A builder. [Oumeer.] 
BaE€TlON MOULDING, n. Ses 
BALK€T(0!i Mouldings. 
BlLf^E'-KEELS, ) n, Fweei of tim- 
BILOE'-PIECEsJ hef fastened e<lj?e- 
ways to the bottom of a ship, for tho 
douhk purpose of keeping !ipr from 
roUinjf heavUyi and from driftios to 

BlLOr^PLANKs^, n. Thick plonks 
wkicb ran round the bilge of a ahlp^ 
both ii^ssido tttid otitside. 

BILOE'-WAIS^ n. In thip^buUdin^, 
planks of timb«f plori^d under a voa- 
^fl*s bilge on tbe buildiri^^ellp to anp* 
|Jort lier Tflrbiio iaunchiug. They are 
al<o termed launi;hiaff*wnif$. 

BtLlM'BI, ur BlLLtf'BlNG, n. The 
Malayan naroo of & species of acid fruit 
belonging to the genus Areirbot^ used 
in picklM. 

BTLINE, n. The name giTen byEerse- 
Uus to what bo eonceiTcd to be the 
couitituent principle of bile, but which 
is found to be nothing more nor leas 
than either pure bile or choleio add. 

BILINGUAL, \a. [See Bilutouous.] 

BILIN'GUAR, f Containing two Ian- 
guages ; as, a bUingual inscription. 

BILIN'GUIST, ft. One who speaks two 
languages. 

BILIYEB'DINE, n. An ingredient in 
the bile. It is the principal constituent 
of the yellow matter forming the con- 
cretions found in the ox, and much 
prized by painters. 

BILK, n. A cheat; a trick. [Rar. ut.] 

BILL, n. [add.] BUI cf eight, a form of 
entry at the custom-house, by which 
goods, respecting which the importer 
is not possessed of full information, may 
be prorisionally landed for examina- 
tion. — Bin cf health, a certificate from 
the proper authorities as to the state of 
health of a ship's company at the time 
of her leaTing port. — Bill cf credit, a 
bill or note for raising money on the 
mere credit of a state. — Bill in Parlia- 
ment. [add.] Bills are either public or 
prirate. A public bill is one which 
relates to the public generally, or to 
the kingdom at large ; a smvate biU is 
one which directly relates to the con- 
cerns of prirate indiriduals, or bodies 
of individuals, and not to matters of 
state, or to the community in general. 
Money-bills, that is, bills for raising 
money by any species of taxation, must 
always be brought first into the House 
of Commons, but bills of every other 
kind may originate in either House. — 
Bills of morkUity, returns of the deaths 
which occur within a particular district, 
specifying the numbers that died of 
each different disease, and showing in 
decennial or shorter periods the ages 
at which death took place. [See Mor- 
tality.] 

BILL,t n. A letter ; a billet. [Chaucer.] 

BILLARDIE^RA,n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Pittosporaceae. ^ The species 
are called apple-berries ; they are climb- 
ing shrubs, natives of New Holland and 
Van Diemen*s Land. They bear edible 
fruit. 

BILL^-BOARDS, n. Pieces of timber 
fixed between the projecting planks 
of the bow of a vessel, and also pieces 
fixed to the bulwarks, serving to guide 
the bill of the anchor past those pro- 
jecting planks. 



BILL'-BOQKi n, A book in which a 
person keeps on account of hit bUl% 
biJla of exchange, &c.,thu3 showing all 
that he issaea and receives* 

BLLL'-BHORER, n. An exchang^^ 
broker. [S^ Broker.] 

BlLL'-Cll\MBElt, H. A department 
of tho Court of SesAit^n in Scotland, in 
which one of the judg« officiates at all 
Umm during session and vacation. All 
proceedings for summary remedieji, or 
for pfoteetion ugalnst impending pro- 
ceeding*, comraonco in the biU-tham- 
bevt ffmrh aa interdicta. Thcprooftsa of 
flequestration or bankruptcy issues from, 
this department of the court, 

BILLED, a. Famished with a bill. 

BILXET^HEAD, n. A round piece of 
limber fiied in the bow or tttem of & 
wbating-boat, round which the line ia 
ran out wh^n the whale darts off after 
being harpooned, 

BtLL'-Fi8H, R. A fish of con*idemble 
she, found in the great Likes of North 
America. 

BIL'LING, n. Tbe act of joiuing bills, 
or of caressing. 

BILLINGSGATE, b. [From a market 
of this name in London, celebrated for 
fish and foul language.] Foul lan- 
guage; ribaldry. 

BILL'-MAN, n. One who uses a bill or 
hooked axe; formerly applied to a 
soldier armed with a bill. 

BIL'LOT, n. Grold or silver bullion in 
the mass previous to being coined. 

BIL'LOW,t ». t. To raise in waves or 
billows. 

BILL^-STICKER, n. One who posts up 
bills or advertisements in public places. 

BIL^LT, ) n. A companion ; a comrade ; 

BIL'^LIE, ) a term expressive of affec- 
tion and fomiliarity; a lover; a bro- 
ther ; a young man. [Scotch.] 

BIL'LY - BITER, n. A familiar name 
given to the protty blue titmouse {Parue 
Cieruleus), 

BIMA€^ULAT£, a. faistead of BI- 
MA'CULATE. 

BIMA<rULAT£D, a. Same as Bima- 

CULATB. 

BI'MANE, a. [See Bimanous.] Having 
two hands. 

BIMENE',t ». t. (bhnCn'.) To bemoan. 
[Chaucer.] 

BlMES'TRIAL,a. [L. Hmeffrif .;[ Hap- 
pening every two months ; oontmning 
two months. 

BIN, for BiNus, as a prefix, is synony- 
mous with Bi. 

BIN, n. [add.] A large chest or wooden 
erection for containing a ship's stores. 

BFNARY, a. [add.] Binary compound, 
in chem., a comi>ound of two elements, 
or of an element and a compound per- 
forming the function of an element, 
or of two compounds performing the 
function of elements, according to the 
laws of combination. — Binary star, a 
double star, whose members have a 
revolution rotmd their common centre 
of gravity. — Binary logarithme, a sys- 
tem of logarithms contrived and calcu- 
lated by Euler for facilitating musical 
calculations. In this system, 1 is tbe 
logarithm of 2, 2 of 4, &c., and the 
modulus is 1*442695; whereas in the 
kind commonly used, 1 is the logarithm 
of 10, 2 of 100, &c., and the modulus 
is -43429448. 

BIND, n. In drinking, as much liquor as 
one can carry under his band or girdle. 
[Scotch.] 

BINDINGS, n. p/ur. In thipMlding. 
the beams, transoms, knees, wales, keel- 
son, and other chief timbers used for 
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connecting and streastheni^g the rtri- 
ons parts of a ve&seL 

BINE, It. A bench; a bank; wdlrilj, 
[Scotch,] 

BIKN, ) n. A heap of unthrashed con. 

BINGpj [Scotch.} 

BIN'PTA. Be not. {Ssttch.] 

eiNO€' ULUS, n. [add.] In stir., abaad* 
Bgc for securing the di^smngs on both 
eye*. 

BINO'MIAL, a, [add.] Binamial Ra- 
tion, an algebraical ei^uation conaktiof 
of two terma; a.^ ar** -^- frr* ^ o, 

BINQ'MIAL, n. In al^., a (iu*"titr 
consisting of two terms connected to- 
gether by the sign plat or minntf, {See 
the Aftjecfive.] 

BINOX'ALATE, n. In ehem.^ im oia^ 
late in which there are two equivnlenti 
of the acid to one of tbe b&ae; a.^^ bin^ 
Qxalaif. of pota&fa. 

BINUX IDE, ft. In cAem., deutoiid^ 
^-■which «w. 

BL\T, for BiTfDETH. Whmtcer.] 

BINT'WIIONGS, n. fjW, Carnimrous 
mammalia r>f the genu^ Ictidt^, fouttJ 
in India, They are allie*! to atid iwme- 
what resemble the raccoon. 

BIOTHYTUM, n. A genu* of plants, 
nat. order Oxalidaceas. B, eensitimm 
is a very pretty Chinese annual, with 
rich yellow flowers. The pods opea 
when touched. 

BFOTINE, ) 11. [From Biot, a FrenA 

BIOTFNA, ) naturalist] A variety 
of anorthite, found among the volcanic 
debris of Vesuvius. [See Akobthtr.] 

BITELATE, or BIPEL'TATE, a, 

BIPELTA'TA, n. A family of crusta- 
ceans, belonging to the order Stoma- 
poda, in which the shell is divided into 
two shields, the anterior of which is 
very large, moro or less oval, compos- 
ing the head; and the second, corre- 
sponding with the thorax, is transverse 
and angnlated hi its outline, and bears 
the foot, jaws, and the ordinary feet 
There is but one genus (Phyllosoma), 
containing the elegant transparent glass- 
crabs, several species of which are in- 
habitants of the Atlantic and Eastern 
oceans, while one is occa- 
sionally met with In the 
Mediterranean. 
BIPEN^NIS, n. [L.] An axe 
with two blades, or heads, 
one on each side of the 
handle. It is the weapon 
usually seen depicted in the 
hands of the Amazons. 
I BI PES, instead of BF- 
^v PRES 

BIPET'ALOUS, a. [L, bis, and Or. 
ffir«XM, a petal.] Having two petals. 

BIPIN'NATED, a. SameasBiPiNNATB. 

BIPINNAT'IFID,BIPENNATTFU), 
for BIPIN'NATIFH), BIPEN'NA- 
TIFID. 

BFPONT, ) a. In bibliographp, re- 

BIPONT'INE,) Uting to editions of 
the classic authors, printed at l>eiix 
Pouts [L. Biponiium], Germany. 

BlQU^D'RATE,insteadofBrQn4D- 
RATE. 

BIRCH'-BROOM, n. A broom made* 
of bireh. 

BIRD'-CHERRY,n. [add.] The Frumu 
padus, Linn., and the Cerasus padus, 
De Candolle. 

BIRDE, for BRn>K. [Chaucer.] 

BIRD'.£t£D,a. Having eyes like thoaa 
of a bird; quick-sighted. 

BIRD'-FANCIER, n. One who takea 
pleasuro in rearing birds.— 2. One who 
keeps for sale the various kinds of 
birds which are kept in cages. 
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BIRD OF PARADISE. SeeBifti>,v.i. 

BIRDS, n. JSte Bird.] Naturftliftta 
haTc fljraii^ed birds in various ordeni, 
fooilded cfaietty on the organs of Triiu)' 
ducatioQ and of pi^hensiuEi. The foU 
lowing is Cuvier*fl arrangement: — 1. 
AicipitreSj or birds of prey. 2. Poji- 
tereg, or paa^rine birds. 3. Seiinxorejij 
or ciijnlrerfl. i, Galiincti or gallina- 
ceona birds. 5, GralliB^ or wadera. 
6. PalmipedUt or wvb-foot«d bupda. 
Each of these orders is subdivided into 
ffmiiiic^ and genera^ principally accord- 
ing to the formation of tlie beab. La* 
tham, II filler, Viellot, Temminck, Vf- 
gorSf Latreille^ and other drnithologiatit, 
liaTe adopted e>&teniB of arnmgemeDt 
differing in seTeml respects from that 
of CuTior. The arrSLngement adopted 
bjr Linnseus Is given under Avja, 

B1RD*S-Ef E, 71. Tho eye of a bird t a 
plant 1 a spede* of primrose, or wild 
Kermander. 

BIRD'S-EYE VIEIV. S^ Bibi^Evb. 

B1RD*S-FOOT, n, [add.] In 5o*. [See 
OusitiiopuSk] 

BIRD'S^FOOT TREFOIL, n. [add.] 
In hot [S€t LoTUsJ 

BIRB'-SPIDER, n. A species of spider. 
The Mifffah auiEUiaridt and other spe- 
cies of the genua. Mygale, were at one 
time believed to catch blrds^ and hence 
receit^ed this name. 

BIRR, n. Birch. [5cofcA,] 

BIBKT.N, a. Birchen, [Scotch] 

BIRR'^IE, n. A child's game at cords; a 
Uvely young fellow. [Sctfich,] 

BIR'LING, ppr. Drinkinj;; administer- 
ing liquor; making a grujiibling noise, 
like an old-fashioned spinning- wheel, 
or hand-mill in motioa. [Stotch.^ 

BIR'LY-MAN,«. The petty officer of ft 
burgh of barony. [Scotch.] 

BIHN, n. A burden,— 5A in an' himt the 
nrhcileofanytbing. {Scotch.] 

BIU'RUS, n* [h.] A coarse specie* of 
Ihicli woollen cloth, used by the poorer 
classes iu the middle ases, for cloaks, 
and external clothing. — Bimu was also 
a name for a woolkii cap, or hood, worn 
over the shoulder, or over the hoad^ as 
a cowL 

BIRSE, B. Bristles.— TV tet up otie*t 
kirit, to rouse him to hia m«ttle| to 
put hioi in a towering passion. 
[S&ftch.] 

BIETH'DAT, a. Relating to the day 
of one^s bilth; as, birtkdaff festivities. 

BIRTH-HOUR'S BLOT, n. A cor- 
poral bteminh. [Shah.] 

BIKTH'-SIN, n. Original sin. 

BIS'CUIT, n. [add.] In tcufp., a species 
of cnglaxcd porci^lain, in which groups 
and fii^ures are formed in miniature. 

BISE'RIAL* cr. Aminged in two series 
or rows j, bifarjotis. 

BISH'OP, n. [add.] BithopF in patiibug 
{i^fidelium), m the church of Rome, 
bishops who have no actual e«c, but 
who are consecrated as if they had, 
under the fiction that they are biAhops 
to succcsiion to those who were tho 
Actual bishops in cities where Chris^- 
tianity is extinct; as in Syria, Asia 
Idinor, Greece, and the northern coast 
of Asia, The term is applied to those 
mtKStonarie^ wnt forth by the pope a^ 
bishopa into a country imperfectly 
Christianized, and where the converts 
■re not tirought into any regular church 
order* Such misaionarios are not con- 
Kcratcdas bishops of the country in 
which their services are re^juired, but 
u bishops of some of the extinct aecft. 
— Bov-bishopj in former tirHe», a boy 
«leet«d A biahop on St. Nicfaolas'-dayp 



in thfir cathedral and other greater 
churdies. He waa usimlly one of the 
chiidren of the choir, and was invested 
with the robes and other insignia of the 
episcopal offict, and he continued from 
St. Nicholas'*day to the feast of the 
Holy Innocents to [iraetise a kind of 
mimicry of the ceremonies in wliich 
the bishop iisnaJiy officiated* 

BISH'OF'S-COURT, n. In England, 
&n ecclesiastical court held in the ca- 
thedral of each diocese, the judge 
whereof is the bishop's ch^incellor, who 
judges by the civil canon lavv. 

BlSa^OPS-LENGTlI, It. In paittdng, 
can vas m ensuring 68 i nches by O-i. Th e 
half- bishop measures 45 inches by 5B. 

BISIL'IQUOUS, a. Having seed in two 
p^ods. 

BlSMARE^t m fSai,] Abusive cpeech. 
[Chaucer.] 

BlSMlLTiAR, 1 In tht namt of Qodf 

BlZMELXAH,t [TurkishO An ad- 
juration or exdamation common with 
the devout, or pretendedly devout^ in 
Turkey* 

BlS'MUTH,n, [add.] EuUer of bUmuth, 
the chloride of bismuth. 

BIS'MUTH-GLAUC% n. An ore of 
bismuth,— Frijrmofic bismuth-glattct if 
a sulphnret of bismuth ; and acicylar 
bismtiih-tiJauce is the same oa needle - 
ore, — which see. 

BISOG'NO, n. [It.] A person of low 
rank ; a beggar. 

BI'SdN, instead of BISON. 

J3ISUL'€ATE»rt, [add,] In foof,, cloven- 
footed, or having two-Iioofed digits. 

BJT, n, [add,] A name common to all 
tho^e exchangeable boring tools for 
wood applied by mean* of the cnmk- 
formed handle known as the carpen- 
ter's brace. The simHor tools u*ed for 
metal, and applied by the drill- bow, 
ratchet, brace, lathe, or drilling-ma- 
chiae, are termed drilU or dritl-bits. 
The distinction, however, is not uni- 
formly maintained : very frequently all 
those small revolving borers which 
admit of being exchanged in their 
holders or stocks, are included under 
the name of bits. The variety ia, 
therefore, very great* and the particu- 
lar tjomes u^d to designate them aro 
derived^ in most cases, from their forms 
and th* purposes for which they are 
employed. Fur wood, the typical form 
is the sheit-bit (fig. a), which is shaped 
like a gouge, with the piercing end 
sharpened to a semicircular edg^ for 
shearing the fibres round the circum- 
ference of the hole. When large, it is 
termed a gouge-bit^ and when smeU, 
a ifldli-hit. Some- 

eh ■ 1 ~^i *^°*^ *^*^ piercing 

ll end is drawn to a 

radial point, and it 
is then known as tho 
ipoon-bii — of which 
the cooprr^t dovfcl- 
bit and the tt^k or 
fimtititre bit are ex- 
amples* Occasion- 
ally the end is bent 
into a semicircular 
form horiMntally, 
and it then becomes 
The centTC-bit (fig, 
bjt ia another typical form, of which 
tnere are many modifications. The 
end is Bat, and provided with a centre- 
point or pin, filed triangularly, and 
which serves as a guide for position; 
a shearing edge or nicher serving to 
cut the fibres round the margin of 
the bote, and a broad chisel'-cdge or 
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the duch'jUite bit. 
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cutter to pATG away and remove tho 
wood within tho circle defined by the 
nicker, Tho plug-centre bit, used 
chiefly for making countcrBiiika for 
cylinder-beaded screws; the butimi' 
tool, wtuch retains only the centre- 
pin and cicker, and is used for cutting 
out discs of leather and the like; the 
/iutt^drilh the aip-keu tool, the tfine- 
cooper's bit, are all modiJications of 
this borer, suited to special kinds of 
work. The half -round bit (fig. c), is 
emjdoyed for enlarging holes in metal, 
and is usually 
fixed iti the kthe 
or vertically. 
The cutting end 
is ground with 
ail incline to the 
right angle, both 
horizontally and 
vertically, 
three to six de- 
grees, according 
to the hardness 
of the material 
to be bored* The 
roie-bU (fig^ d) i* cylindrical, and ter- 
minates tn a truncated cone, the 
oblique surface of which is cut into 
tectli like the rose-counterGink, of 
which it is a modification* It i^ also 
used for enlarging holes of con- 
siderable depth i^ metals UJid hard- 
woods, 

B1T| n. In the iouihem states of 
ATHcriciij &c., a silver coin of tiie 
valne of one^cighth of a dollar, ts 
railed a bit. 

BIT, n. A small space j a spot, 
[Scotch.] 

BIT, for BmnETH. [Cktmcfr.] 
BIT, fit. TJfcd as a diminutive \ as, a bit 
byrtij a small rivulet { a bit latsoch, a 
little girl. [Scotch.] 
BITE, u, t. [add.] To bite in, to corrode 
copper or steel plates; as by nitric 
acid. — To bite the thumb ol 4 person^ 
was formerly a mark of contempt, de^ 
signed to provoke a quarrel. 
BITE, n. [odd,] In ietter-press jiWntiii!?, 
that part of the impresflion which is 
improperly printed, owing to the frisk et 
not being sufficiently cut away. 
BITE, ft. A bit.— ^ire of bread, a mouth- 
ftd of bread* [Scotih.] 
BIT'IIVG-IN, n. In engraving^ a term 
usof^l to describe tho action of the aqua- 
fortis upon the copper or steeL on those 
parts Irom which the etching ground is 
removed by the graver and other 
tools. 

BIT'-MAKER, n. One who makes bits. 
BIT NO BEN, n. Instead of hhola mi- 
iniJC, read hhaia nimuh. 
BIT ORE,t n. [Fr.j A bittern. [Chau^ 

B^SfeENT',f pp. [Sai.l Twisted; car- 
ried rot*nd. [Chancer.] 

BITS, n. }tlur. In ships. [See BlTTK,] 

BirTER^ALMOKD, rr. IhojiffWtfrffl- 
lus amara, 

BIT'TER-ASH, «* A tree j called also 
bitter-ttood. 

BIT'TER-BEAN, n. A deleterious or 
poisonous nut* 

BirTER-€Ut"UMBER,n* The same 

as BITTER-GOUBD. 

BirTER- DAMSON, n* A tree, a 
spccioK of quassia. 

BirTER-EARTH, n. Talc earth; cal- 
cined magnesia. 

niTT£UFITL,t a. Full of bittomesa. 

BIT'TEBING, n. A preparation used 
by brewers to adulterate beer* [See 
BiTTCft.^ in this Supp.] 



BLACK-CUBRANT 



BLACK-PUDDINQ 



BLADDEB-ANGLH^O 



BITTERN, It. [add.] A very bitter 
compoimd of quassia, coccnlus-indicus, 
liquorice, tobacco, &c., used by fraudu- 
lent brewers in adulterating beer. It 
is also called tittering, 

BITTEB-OAK, n. A plant, the Quer^ 
etticenis, 

BITTLE, ) n. A wooden bat for beat- 

BEE'TLE,) ing of linen. [Scotch.] 

BITTOCK, n. p)imin.] A EtUe bit; a 
short distance. 

BI'rTUR,t n. A bittern. [SpeiuerJ^ 

BITU'MINOUS CEMENT, n. The 
best bituminous cements are obtained 
from natural asphalt, which is met 
with in Ivge quantities on the shores 
of the Dead Sea ; in Albania ; in Trini> 
dad; at Lobsaun and Bekelbroun, 
in the department of the Bas-Rhin; 
in the department of Puy-de-Ddme ; 
near Seyssel, in the department of Ain ; 
at Gaugeac, in the Landes; and would 
in all probability be found near Castle- 
ton, in Derbyshire, if carefully sought 
for. There are two sorts in commerce, 
the pure and the impure. The first 
does not contain extraneous matter in 
any great degree ; the second contains 
a variable proportion of carbonate of 
lime, and is therefore better adapted to 
such works as are exposed to the 
effects of the sun. The purer asphalt 
melts in such positions, but is better 
for subterranean works. In commerce 
much fraud takes place by mixing coal- 
tar and pitch; but these materials, 
though very ralnable by themselyes, 
destroy the superior qualities of the 
mineral asphalts.— [G. R. lirundl,] 

BITUMINOUS MASTIC, n. The 
same as Bituminous Cement, — tohich 
tee in this Supp, 

BITU^MINOUS SCHIST, n. Same as 
Bituminous Shale, — uthich tee. 

BITU'MINOUS SPRINGS, n. Springs 
impregnated with petroleum, naphtha, 
&c. In Persia, there are numerous 
springs of almost pure petroleum. 

Bl'VALVED, a. Having two valves. 

BIVOUAC, n. [add.] The system by 
which soldiers on a march, or in ex- 
pectation of an engagement, remain all 
night in the open air, in contradistinc- 
tion to the systems of encampment and 
cantonment. This is the present sig- 
nification of the term. 

BIVOUAC, o. t. [add.] To remain all 
night in the open air without tents or 
covering, as an army on march, or in 
expectation of an engagement. 

BIWOP'£N,t pp. from Bewepe, 
Drowned in tears. [Chaucer.] 

BLACK, n. [add.] A scoundrel. A 
Latin use of the word. 

BLACK'AYICED,)a.Darkoom- 

BLACK'AVISED,! plexioned. 
[Scotch.] 

BLACKS-BALL, n. [add.] A ball of a 
black colour, used as a negative in 
voting. 

BLACK'-BBER, or D AN'TZIC, n. A 
kind of beer manufactured at Dantzic. 
It is of a black colour, of a syrupy con- 
sistence, and is much prized. 

BLACK'-BRTONY, n. A phmt of the 
genus Tamus, the T. communit, [See 
Tamus.] 

BLACKS-CANKER, n. A disease in 
turnips and other crops, produced by 
a species of caterpillar. 

BL ACK'-CO AT, n. A common and fa- 
miliar name for a clergyman ; as red' 
coat is for a soldier. 

BLACK'-CURRANT, n. A weU- 
known garden-plant and its fruit, of 
the genus Ribes^ the R. nigrum. 



BLACR^-D AY, n. A day of gloom and 

disaster. 

BLACKS-DEATH, n. The name given 
to an Oriental plague which occurred 
in the 14th century, characterized by 
inflammatory boils and black spots of 
the skin, indicating putrid decomposi- 
tion. 

BLACK'. DISEASE, n. The black 
plague or pestilence, the Morbut fdger 
of the Latin writers. 

BLACK'-DBAUGHT, n. A popular 
purgative medicine^ consisting of the 
infusion of senna with sulphate of mag- 



BLACR'-DROP, n. A liquid prepara- 
tion of opium in vinegar, sold as a nos- 
trum, and known also under the names 
of Lancaster, and Quaker's black-drops. 

BLACK'-DYE, n. A compound of oxide 
of iron with gallic acid and tannin. 

BLACK'ET, pp. or a. Blackened. 
{Scotch.] 

BLACKS-EXTRACT, ft. A preparation 
from cocculua-indlcus, imparting an in- 
toxicating quality to beer. 

BL ACK'EY, n. A black person; a negro. 

BL ACK'-FISH, n. [add.] The tantog or 
Labrut Americanut; alao, a small kind 
of whale about twenty feet long. — In 
Scotkmdf fish newly spawned are called 
black or fold fish, and the practice of 
taking salmon in the rivers, when they 
newly come up to spawn, is called 
black-fishing, 

BLACK-FISH'ERS^ n. Poachers who 
kill salmon in close time. [Scotch.] 

BLACKS-FLEA, n. An insect of the 
beetle tribe, injurious to turnips; the 
Haltica nemorum of naturalists. 

BLACKs.GAME,n. A species of grouse. 
[See Black-Cocr and Gbouss.] 

BLACK'-GUARD, v. t To revile in 
scurrilous language. [Vulgar.] 

BLACK'-GUARD, a. Scurrilous; abu- 
sive; low; vile. 

BLACK'-GUM,!!. An American tree of 
the genus Nyssa, which bears a deep 
blue berry. The wood is solid, and not 
apt to split, and hence is used for naves 
and in ship-building. It is also called 
yellow-gum and touT'gum. 

BLACKS-HAIRED, a. Having black 
hair. 

BLACK'ING,!!. [add.] The name given 
by founders to a black- wash, composed 
of clay, water, and powdered charcoal, 
¥rith which cores and loam-moulds are 
coated, to give the requisite smoothness 
to the surfaces which come into contact 
with the melted metal. 

BLACK'-IRON, n. Malleable iron, in 
contradistinction to iron which is 
tinned, called white-iron. 

BLACKS-LEG, n. A notorious gambler 
or cheat. 

BLACK' - LETTER, a. Written or 
printed in black-letter; as, a black- 
letter manuscript or book. 

BLACK'-MARTIN. n. A bird of the 
swallow tribe, the Cvptelut apusj also 
known by the name of the swift. 

BLACK'-MATCH, n. A pyrotechnical 
match or sponge. 

BLACK'-NAPHTHA,n. Petroleum or 
rock-oil. 

BLACK'-NEBS, n. Democrats; factious 
discontented revilers. 

BLACK'-PIGMENT, n. A fine, light, 
carbonaceous substance, or lamp-black, 
prepared chiefly for the manufacture 
of printer's ink. By a recent process, 
it is obtained by burning oommon coal- 
tar. 

BLACK' -PUDDING, n. A kind of 

sausage made of blood and suet (un- 
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rendered tallow), and boiled; blood- 
pudding. 

And fat ktaek-fMingt. proper food 
lor warhorB Uiat deugUv in blood. 

Huiihna 

BLACK'-ROD, n. [add.] This official 
is styled Gentleman-usher of the Blade 
Rod, and his deputy is styled the Yeo- 
man-usher. They are- the official mes- 
sengers of the House of Lords; and 
either the gentleman or the yeoman- 
usher summons the Commons to the 
House of Lords when the royal assent 
is given to bills; and also executes 
orders for the commitment of parties 
guilty of breach of privilege and con- 
tempt. 

BLACK'-RUST, n. A disease of wheat, 
in which a black moist matter is de- 
posited in the fissure of the grain. 

BLACK'-SALTS, n. In Ammco, wood- 
ashes after they have been lixiviated, 
and the solution evaporated, until the 
mass has become black. 

BLACK'-SALT'WOBT, n. A British 
plant of the genus Glaux, the G. mari- 
tima, called also sea-milkwort. [Set 
Glaux.] 

BLACK". SIL'VER, n. A mineral, 
called also britde tUver-ore, consLsting 
of silver, antimony, and sulphur. 

BLACK'-SNAKE, n. [add.l The black- 
snake of Jamaica is the Natrix ctfro. 
Though not poisonous, its bite is very 
severe ; it feeda chiefly on lizards. 

BLACK'-SPAUL, n. A disease ind- 
dent to young cattle, especially calves, 
called also black-teg, and black-quarter. 
It is indicated by lameness in the fore- 
foot {tpaul or leg), and gives a black 
hue to the flesh. 

BLACK' STICKING-PLASTER, n. 
A solution of isinglass, with some 
tincture of benjamin, brushed over 
black sarsenet. 

BLACK'-TURTETH, n. The protox- 
ide of mercury, commonly called the 
gray, ash, or black oxide. 

BLACK'-TWITCH, ». A noxious 
weed in wet grounds. [See Twitch- 
Gbabs.] 

BLACK'-VARNISH TREE, n. The 
Meianorrkaa utitatittima, an East In- 
dian tree, which, when wounded, yields 
a black varnish, called TTteet-tte or 
Kheu. It is extremely dangerous, as 
the skin, when rubbed with it, inflames, 
and becomes covered with pimples, 
.which are difficult to heal. 

BLACK'-YOfiilT, n. Afelana cruenia, 
a discharge from the stomach of sub- 
stances of a black appearance, as in 
yellow fever, &c. 

BLACK'- WALNUT, n. The Juglims 
nigra, an American tree, the wood of 
which is of a dark colour, forming a 
beautiful material for cabinet-work. 

BLACK'- WARD, n. A sub- vassal who 
held ward of the king's vassal. 

BLACK'- WATCH, n. The designation 
given to the companies of loyal High- 
landers raised after the rebellion in 
Scotland in 1716, for preserving peace 
in the Highlands. They were so named 
from their dark tartan habilimenta. 
The black watch formed the nudeua 
of the 42d regiment. 

BLACK'Y-TOP, n. A local name given 
to the stone-chat (Saxicola rubieola), 
from the black heaa and throat of the 
male bird. 

BLADDER, v. t. To puff up; to fill 
with wind. [Rar. ut.] 

BLAD'DER-AN'GLING, n. Fishing 
by means of a baited hook attached to 
an inflated bladder. The sudden i ' ' 
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of the bladder, ftfts- it haa be«a pulled 
under wat^Pj aever fails to airike tbe 
lifih as effect uatly as the spting of a rnd. 

BLAiyOKli-FERN^n. Cysteu, or C^- 
BtopterU, a g^ous of crjrritoKAxnian 
pUat*, nat order PolypodiaceiB ; no 
tamed from tha bladder-like form of 
the capaules. There are soveml Bntisti 
■IKcies. 

BLAD'DER^GBEEN» n. A green pig- 
raent prepared from the ripe berrio* of 
the buQkthorix {Hhunmus caihartints), 
mixed \iith gum-nrabic and lime-wnter, 

BLAD'DER^KELP, b. Aootber name 
for bladder- wrack. 

BLAO'DEU-TltEE, n. A handsome 
Aniericiuiivhrub of thegenuAStaph^lea, 
the S. trifoUa^ called also three-leaTed 
bkdri er- nut. [^S« St a fh t lea.] 

BL ADD EK- WORT, n. UtricuIarJa, a 
Ben ui of plan ts. [ 5« U t h i c r la lii A . j 

BLAD'DEK-WEACK, n. A aea-weeti, 
the Furus vrttculosut, cailed also »ea- 
<taik iknd »ea-wrark. [See Fucus.l 

BL.AD'DEBy- FEVER, n. Veftiinhu- 
foTcr, ia which the ikm b coT^rad with 
hliBters. 

BLADE'-FISO, n. An acanthoptery- 
gioDS &»h of the genus Lepturui^ so 
called from it* flatneflsi and rescm- 
blanoe to n a word-blade. It ia occa- 
iuonallf found off our coafiti, 

BLaDE'^METAL, n. Metal for p word - 
blades. 

BLAE'BEliRY, n. In Scottuftd, the 
name given to a plaae and iti fruiu of 
the genus VacciuLUHi, the V. mifrtilttitt 
which grow» on heaths and in wood». 
[Stt Vaccinium.] 

sLANCH, v. t. [add.] in gardminfff to 
whiten, by excluding the tight, 83 the 
italka or leavea of plantiir by eartliing 
them up, or tying theiu together. 

BLXffCIl'-FARMj n, A kind of quit- 

BLANCH'-FERMJ rent; rent paid 
in (Uyer. [ifev under BlamcuinoJ 

BLXNCB^FlBMjB. [Fr.blanchir.&nd 
hi* Lat. Jirma, rent.] White -rent; 
rent paid in Bdver, not in grain or 



BLXNCH -HOLDING. \Sa under 

B^ANCniTttlJ 

BLANCHING, B. [add.] In nardtfrnnQ, 
the proceia of whitening the »talkfl and 
lesires of plants. [See the Verb in thia 
Supp.] 

BLANCH ING-L1QU0R,B. The K>ln- 
tion of chloride of lime OBod for bleach* 
ing. 

BLANCR^t ^^ [A'ee Blank-] Con- 
founded ; out of connteuance. [Spe^ 

BLANC K'ED.t pp. Confounded or 
disappointed. [Spenser. \ 

BLANC-MANGK,n. (blomonje'.) [Fr.] 
Same as Blatic-Mangku. 

BLANDFORD IA, a, A genus of 
bandJ^l ploata, nati¥es of New South 
Walea. Nat. order Lilioeeu.-. 

BLANTHSE^t v. t. To blandish, to 
datter. [Chaucer. \ 

BLANK' - BAR. lu law. [See under 
Ulaxiv, a.} 

BLANK'-OAR'THIDGE, », A cart- 
ricU^e filled with powder, bat bnTing no 
ball. 

BLANK'-DOOB, \ n. A Ginkin^ 

BLANK'-M'INDI>W, j ui a wall, 
either in the esterinr or intenor of a 
buiJding, finished with dressiiigs like a 
duor or window. 

BLANKS VEKSE, it. Any Fe^e with- 
out rhyme; applied particularly to tlu^ 
heroic Terse of five feet vkithout rhyme ; 
aueh a« that adopted in dramatic poetry, 
and in Milton'i Parodist LosL 
1*— aOFP, 
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BLAXQUETTE', n, (blunketM [Fr.] 
iacookeru, a white fricassee. 

B L A R ' N E Y, w, A marvel lous narration; 
grosa Battery ; smooth, deceitful talk ; 
unmeaijjng or fexi^tioaa diseourse. 
\Irhh.] 

BLASTHEMY, n. [atld.J Etymologi- 
cally, thid term denotes speaking bo as 
to hurt ; using, to a per^ion'a face, re- 
proachful, instdting, and injurious lan- 
guage, ealumny, reviling, &c. In thia 
general way it is used by Greek writcra, 
and abo in the New Testament ,^ln 
the modern and restricted sense, 6/0*- 
phtnijf aignifiea the uue of insulting or 
derogatory, or unbeliering Langtlage, 
with reapect to God and divine things; 
and the kind of blasphemy cogniscablo 
by the law of England is described by 
Blacksione to bo " denying the beifiK: 
or proTidenee of God, contumelious re- 
proaches of OUT Saviour Christ, profane 
a<H}ffing at the Holy Scripture, or ex- 
posing it to contempt and ridicule." 
The crime of blasphemy h punished 
by the laws of most citi listed nations. 
In Roman Cftiholic comuriea. speaking 
disre-ipectfully of the Virgin Mary 
and of the sainta is held to be blas- 
phemy. 

BLAS'PHEMy, n. A blasphemous 
tjcraon, [^AaA.] 

BLAST, II, [add.] A current of air di- 
rected on a furnace by bellows or by a 
blowing iiiochine, far the purpose of 
quickening the combustion, and in- 
creasing the heat.— A tiatulenfe disease 
in aheep. 

BLAST, r, j. To wither, to be blighted. 

BLAST, c. 1. To pant ; to breathe hard; 
to smoke tobacco ; to boast 1 to speak 
in an ostentatious manner. fiScoicA.] 

BL A STE' M A , n, [ Tx r. ^* h^m.*, to bud. ] 
In tot., the axis of jifrowth of an em- 
bryo ; the thallua of Uchens^-^In fltnaf , 
the granular getatinous basis of the 
ovum ; the rudiment'U mass of an or* 
gan in the stoite of formation. 

BLASrODKKM, instead «f BLAS* 
TODEliM. 

BLAST'-Fll'E, n. llic wa^stepiiw of 
n steam-engine; more especial ly a pips 
in a locomoiire ateoin-engine to carry 
the wa^te atcam up the chimney^ ami 
to nrge tbe fire, by creating a stronger 
current of air. In the figure, a a re- 
present in Boetion the cylinders of a 




locomotive, from which the ateam, 

after doing its duty, escapes by the 

blast-pipe bf into the chimney il; C is 

the amoke-box. 
BLAST US, n. [Gr/Sx*r.*;,aahoot.] In 

tof., a term someUmcs applied to the 

plumule of grasses. 
BLAT'TA, Uh A gpntts of orthopterous 

insects, indudiog the coukrotachcs. 
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BLAT'TER,t v. I t*dd.] To rail or 
rage. [SpennerJ] 

BL A T' T I D m, iu In Diet., for hakerttt^ 
read kaherlac. 

BLAW, tf. i To blow; to breathe; to 
publish ; to brag ; to boast. As a verb 
active, to flatter; to eoas.^Tb blam in 
one's liiQ, to cajole ; to Batter a person. 
Hence, a btaic-in'm&iHgt h a name for 
afiattcrcr; a parasite. [Seot^hA 

HLAW'DRT, \ It. A p^atit ; bluft- 

BL A E ' W O R T, J bottle, C&iiaurca cv- 
amis, Linn. [Scotch,] 

BLAZE, n. [add.] In jinifrica, a white 
spot made on trees, by removing tho 
bark with a hatchet. Snch marks are 
oftsn made on trees in dense forestn, to 
enable a traveller to find his way, or to 
retrace his atcps. 

BLAZE, tj. j. [add.] To bfaze maaif, to 
keep up a dJscharee of tireanns. 

BLAZ'ING OFF, a. Riirniag off tho 
composition of oil, suet, wax, aud other 
ingredients, witli which saws and springs 
are cooled in the process of harden- 
ing. 

BLAZ'ING-STAR, n. A plant, the 
Attrtris farin&sii, the root of which is 
greatly esteemed by the Indians, and 
people of the western states of Ame- 
riea, as n tonic and stomachic. 

BLA'Zrm, 1-. 1. To tKiake a brilliant 
figure; to shine. [Rar. us.] 

BhEA \ H. [Sax, bleoh.] Colour; hoo, 

BLEE^tt [Chaucer.] 

BLEA'BERHY, n. See Bi^asbk^rt. 

BLEACH FIELD, il A field where 
cloth or yarn ia bleached. 

BLP.ACn ING-LlQUlD.iS^BLANCfL- 
iNo-LiquoR, 

BLEAK, n. [add,] The bleak is the 
Leuciscus atoarmis; the aUvery scales 
of this species are used In the manu- 
facture of artificial pe.arls. 

BLEAK LY, adv^ In a bleak manuer ; 
coldly. 

BLEAR, It. Something that obscures 
the Bight' — To blear on/f f>, to blind 
by flattery. ];5co*cA,j 

BLEAH'-ETE, n. Lippitudo; a chronle 
catarrhal inflammation of the eyelids. 

BLECH'NUM, n. Hard -fern, a genus 
of plants. [See Hard-FebnJ 

BLEEZE, n, or p. Bloie, [Scotch,] 

BLElNE,t n. (blem'.) [Bax.J A pustule. 
[ChayeerA 

BLENCH'ER,t n. He or that whkh 
frightens. 

BLENCH'Ea,+ n. plar. Deviadons. 
[Shah.] 

BLENCH'ING, ppr. For '*r.heehedj 
df;{idi^nedr read, checking ; deadening; 
shrinking. 

BLENCHING, n, A shrinking back; 
a giving way. 

BLEND, \ n [For "Ger, hienden, to 

BLENBRJ bind," road, Gcr. 6/*iw&ii, 
to blind.] [addj The term blende is 
most commonly used by inineralogiatft 
to demote an urder tif minerals, to which 
the following genem belong:— Man- 
ganese-blende, ;£inc-blende, antimony- 
blende, ruby-blende. 

Note.— Tbe word should be alwuys 
written blende, not blend, 

BLENDING, h. In paitaing, a process 
by which tbe funon or melting of the 
pigments is effected by means of a soft 
brush of fitch or badger's hair, called a 
iflendfr or f q/Fen^^, which is passed over 
the little ridges with a soft feathery 
touch, 

BLEN'NIUS, n. The blonny, & genua of 
small acanthopterygiona fishes, living 
in small shoalot and frequenting rocky 
cuojits. They are distinguished by their 
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having the Tentral fin plaoed before the 
pectoral, and containing generally but 
two rays. Their bodies are coTered 
with a mucous secretion, the form is 
elongated and compressed, and there is 
but one dorsal fin. Several species fre- 
quent our coasts, as the B, Montagui, or 
Montagu's blenny; B. ocellaris, the 
ocellated blenny, or butterfiy-fish ; B. 
gaUrUa, the crated blenny ; B, pholis, 
the shanny. 

BLENT,t pp. of BUnd, Confounded; 
blemished; disgraced. [Spenser.] 

BL2WEDffpp. Bleared; imposed upon. 

JChaucer.] 

BLEST,t prei. or j>f>. of Bleu, Acquitted ; 
preserved. [Speiuer.] 

BLETH'ER, v. t.and t. To speak in- 
distinctly ; to prattle ; to talk nonsensi- 
cally, l^tch.} 

BLETHER, ft. Nonsense; foolish talk. 
Often used in the pluraL [Scotch.] 

BLETHER, n. A bhulder. [Scotch.] 

BLE^TIA, ft. A genus of tuberous- 
rooted flowering plants, the species of 
which are natives of tropical climates. 
Nat. order OrchidacesB. 

BLETS, n. plur. The spots formed on 
ripe firuits during the process of decom- 
position. 

BLET TING, n. [Fr. blei, blette, over- 
ripe, half-rotten.] A term adopted by 
Dr. Lindley to denote the peculiar 
spotted appearance exhibited by ripe 
fruits when, after being kept for some 
time, they undergo the process of de- 
composition, and are no longer fit for 
the ordinary uses of man. 

BLEVEJ- V. t. rSaz.1 To stay. [Chaucer.] 

BLIGHT, n. [add.] A name given to 
certain downy species of the aphis, or 
plant-louse, destructive to firuit-trees. — 
Also, a slight palsy, hMluoed by sudden 
cold or damp, applied to one side of 
the face. 

BLIND, V. t [add.] To hide ; to oonceaL 

BLIND' A6E, I n. A military building, 

BLIND, ) of a temporwy nature, 

consisting usually of stout timbers, to 
secure troops, stores, or artillery. In 
fortreseee, structures of this kind are 
employed to supply the place of regular 
casemates. 

BLIND'-BEETLE, n. An insect; the 
cockohaffer is often so called from fly- 
ing against persons, as if it were blind, 

BLINDER, n. He or that which blinds. 
— Blindertf expansions of the sides of 
the bridle of a horse, to prevent him 
firom seeing on either side. They are 
also caUed blmkers and vnnhere. 

BLINK, n. A glance of the eye; glimpse ; 
a twinlding. [Scotch.] 

BLINK, V. t. To shut out of sight ; to 
avoid or purposely evade ; as, to MtiiA 
the question before the house. 

BLINK'-BEER, n. Beer kept un- 
broached till it is sharp- 

BLINK'ING, ppr. [add.] Evading; 
avoiding. 

BLINKS, n. In huntino, boughs broken 
down from trees, and thrown in a way 
where deer are likely to pass, with the 
view of hindering their running, and of 
recovering them the better. 

BLI8SE,t V. t. To bless. [ChaM4xr.] 

BLI8T,+ prH. of BlUee, [Fr. hUeser.] 
Wounded. [Speneer.] 

BLIS'TEB-BisiETLE, n. The blister- 
fly. [Sto CAifTR4Bis.l Species of Myla- 
bris are also used as blister-beetles, and 
are so called. 

BLIS'TER-PLAS TER, n. A plaster of 
Spanish flies, designed to raise a blister. 

BLIS'TER-STEEL, n. Iron bars when 
converted into steel have their surfsce 



covered with blisters, probably firom the 
expansion of minute bubbles of air. 
Steel is used in the blister state for 
welding to iron for certain pieces of 
meohadsm, but is not employed for 
making edge-tools. It requires for this 
purpose to be converted into cast or 
shear steel. 

BLITUM, n. A genus of plants, nat 
order Chenopodiaoes. B. atpUatitm, 
and B, virgiOumf and some others, are 
known by the name of strawborry-blite. 
The herb, Good-Henry, orChenopodium 
bonus ffenrieus, is by several plaoed in 
this genus. 

BLlVE,t ) adv. [Sax.] Quickly. 

BELlVE',tJ [Ounier.] 

BLOAT'ER, n. A dried herring. [See 
Blotb.] 

BLOB, n. [From blobber.] A small 
lump; omething blunt and round; a 
bubble; a dew-drop. [Prooineial.] 

BLOB'TALE, n. A tell-tale; a blabber. 

BLOCK, ft. [add.] In America, a con- 
tinuous row of buildings; as, a block of 
houses.— The wooden mould on which 
a hat is formed.— -Sig. 6. [add.] Blocks 
are sometimes made of iron, as well as 
of wood. Blocks^ to which the name 
of dead-eyes has been given, are not 
pullies, bdng unprorided with sheaves. 
Biany of the blocks used in ships are 
named after the ropes or chains which 
are rove through them; as, bow-line 
blocks, clue-line and due-garnet blocks. 
— Jewd-biock, a block used fbr hoisting 
the studding-sails. — Sister-block, one 
for raising the topping-lifts and reef- 
tackle. 

BLOCK, V. t. [add.] To form into blocks. 

BLOCK'HEADISM, n. The quality of 
a blockhead. [A low ujord.] 

BLOCK'-HOUSE,n. A military edifice 
or fortress of one or more stories, so 
named because constructed chiefly of 
hewn timber. Block-houses are sup- 
plied with loopholes for musketry and 
with embrasures for cannon, and when 
of several stories, the upper ones are 
nuide to overhang those below, and 
are ftimished with machicolations or 
loopholes in the overhung floor, so that 
a perpendicular fire can be directed 
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against the enemy in close attack. 
The accompanying figure represents 
Fort-Plain block-house, erected dur- 
ing the American Revolution, near the 
Mohawk river. United States. When 
a block-house stands alone, it consti- 
tutes an independent fort, and is of 
great advantage in mountainous coun- 
tries ; when it is formed in the interior 
of a field-work, it becomes a retrench- 
ment or redoubt. Stockades are some- 
times called block-houses. 
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BLOCKING, n. A sman rough pieee 
of wood fitted in and glued to the in- 
terior angle of two boards. [See Buhul- 

IN08.1 

BLOCK'-MACHIN'ERT, n. A syste- 
matic assemblage of machines for mak- 
ing the shells and sheaves of the wood 
blocks used for ship-taclde. 

BLOCK'-MAKER, n. One who makes 
blocks. 

BLOCK'-PRINTING, n. Theactcrsrt 
of printing from engraved blocks of 
wood. 

BLONCK'ET,t a. Gnj.^Blondut- 
liveries, gray coats. [Spenser.] 

BLONDE, a. Of a £sir colour or com- 
plexion. 

BLONDE, ft. [Fr.] A person of very 
fEur complexion, with light hair, sad 
light-blue eyes. — 2. Blond-laoe. 

BLONT,t a. Blunt; stupid; unpoliabed. 
[Spenser.] 

BLOOD, n. [add.] Natural dispositkuL 
[Shak.2 

BLOOD'-BAPTISM, n. In the ancient 
dkurck, a term applied to the martyr- 
dom of those who had not been bsp- 
tixed. They were considered as bsp- 
tized in blood, and this was regvded 
as a full substitute for literal baptism. 

BL0OD'.B0LT'ERED,t a. (add.] 
Applied to one whose blood has nraea 
out at many wounds, as flour of corn 
passes through the holes of a neve. 

BLOOD'-BROTHER, n. Brother by 
blood or birth. 

BLOOD'-LIKE, n. Resembling blood. 

BLOOD'-PUDDING. See Blaor- 

PUDDIHO. 

BLOOD-RELATION, n. Ooe related 
by blood or descent. 

BLOOD'-SHOTTEN, a. Blood-shot 

BLOOIK-SPIL'LER,!!. One who sheds 
blood. 

BLOOD'-STROKE, n. An instantane- 
ous and universal congestion, without 
any escape of blood firom the vessels. 

BLOOiy-SWOLN, a. Suffused with 
blood. 

BLOODY, a. [add.] Blooify /ire, a fire 
in the blood. [Skak.] 

BLOOM,t V. t. [add.] To cover with 
blossoms. 

BLOOM'ARY. See Blomabt. 

BLOOM'ING, n. A clouded appeanmce 
whicn varnish sometimes assumes upon 
the surface of a picture ; so called, be- 
cause it somewhat resembles the bloom 
on the surface of certain kinds of frtM, 
such as plums, grapes, 6tc, 

BLOSME,t n. and V. <. (blosm.) Btoa- 
som ; to blossom. [Chtmcer.] 

BLOS'MY,t a. FuU of blossoms. [doK- 
cer^ 

BLOS'S01iiED,t a. Covered with blos- 
soms ; in bloom ; as, blossomed beans. 

BLOUSE, n. [Fr.] A light loose garw 
ment, resemblmg a frock-coat, made of 
linen or cotton, and worn by men to 
protect from dust, or supply the want 
of a coat. 

BLOW, V. t. [add.] In low Ian., to turn 
informer on an accomplice. — To blow 
up, to scold or abuse either in speaking 
or writing. [Vulgtar.] -^ To blow a 
horse, to put him out of breath, to 
cause him to blow firom fistigue. 

BLOW, ft. [add.] Blow-out, a feast; an 
entertainment. [CoUoq.y-Blow-up, a 
quarrel; a dispute. [Coltoq. and fami- 
liar.] 

BLOW, V. i [add.] To blow over, to 
pass away ; to subside \ as, the present 
disturbances will soon blow over. 

BLOW'-FLY, n. The Ifitfca eosMlorts^ 
M. camaria, and other species of dip- 
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terons inlets, whkh deposit their eggs 
tsr lorr^ on Resh, and thua taint it, are 
•o caJl«d. 

BLOW'^MILK, w. Milk from which 
CTfvink is blDirn off. 

BLOWN, pp. [add.] Out of breath; as, I 
the horse was very mncfa Moirn.^- \ 
Btown ttpony made t^nminon or stale; | 
sSta p&raage in an anthorDot yet blown •. 
upon. 

BLOW-OFF PIPE.B, Tiiiteam-boilerjt^ \ 
m pii>e at the foot of the l^oiler, com- 
mnnicatin;^ with the ashpit in land, 
and with the sea in mnrine IXfiLers, and 
rmnished with a cock, by opening which 
tlie dteam forces th« water and sedi- 
ment or bHne out-, the operation h 
Oille<] bfffitina-ojff. 

BLOWSE. See Blot^jiif: in this Supp, 

BLOW- VALVE, n. The snifting-vftlTo 
of a condenBini; enj^ne. 

BLOWY, ff. Windy; blowing. [Local.] 

BL€E, a. [add.] The bfaev (a contrac- 
lion for hfue-devih), lo w apiritfl ; melan- 
tholy,— Tfl look blue, to be oonfonnded 
or terrified. [Prmincial.]^To look 
hhie &i ottHf to look at oue witb a coun- 
j tenance eiprtaaiT^ of displeasnre or 
I diftsatiAfkction, [CoUaq.] 

BLCE, h. One of the sc^en primary eo- 
loniD ; the colour of the &ky. [iiee tJie 

BLDE'<BELL, n. A well-known, bean- 
tifnJ flowering pknt, tlie Campanula 
Toftrndifoliiit with blue bell -shaped 
AowezB. 

WbcTfi iht btM*-hili ud gowao lark low?y nn- 
Keo* tiuntJ. 

JSeeaUin Diet, Hahe-Bell.] 

BLCE- BERRY, n See BLAEnERnT. 

BLCE'-BLACK, «. l^ory-black, bo 
called from Its bluii^h hu^; a colour 
rp<<¥mb^in^ JTorv-blaek. 

BLOE'-BCjNS!£T, h. A frnniliajr name 
gi¥«D to tbo blue iitmouae {Pemu ccb- 
mtocf). 

BLOS'-BQQK« n. In the United SUxtes, 
a book containing the names of all the 
persons in the employment of the go- 
vernment. 

BLCE-BUTTERFLY, »i, A name ap- 
plied to seTeral species of butterflies of 
the genus Polyommatus; the upper 
tide of the wings being often of a blue 
colour. 

BLOE'.€AP,n. [add.] Aspeciesof smaU 
bird. [See Blub-Bonnet.] 

BLOE'^-CAT, n. A Siberian cat, Tslued 
for its fbr. 

BLOE'-COMPOUNDS, n. Chemical 
compounds employed as blue pigments 
or dyes ; as, Berlin blue, a sesquiferri- 
cyanide of iron ; Saxon blue, a sulphate 
of indigo; blue verditer, an impure 
carbonate of copper; TStrnbuirt blue, 
ferroeyanide of iron. 

BLOB COPPER-ORE, n. The finely 
rryftalliied anbcarbonate of copper* 
' BLCE'-DEVILB, n. A eant phrase for 
dejection, hypochondria, or towiic«ii of 
spirits. 

BLtJEM>ISEASE,n. The blnejaundics 
of the nndents -, a diieo** in which the 
comTiIP3iion is tinged with blue or 
if^nou* blood, 

BLPE'-DVES, n. Indigo, Pmsaian bine, 
logwood, bni>erry, elder^berries, mnl* 
berrieSt priTet^berriefl, and aome other 
berried, whose jnlcea become blue by 
tlie adrlUion of a amall i}ortion of alkali, 
or of the salts of copper. 
BL E'-JOH N, n. A namegiTen to tluor- 
KpAT by the nitner« in Defbynhire, 
BLCE'*LlGUT,ii. A composition which 
bums with a blue flame, used as a uight- 
signal in thipsv 



BLOE'-PETER, n. [A eormption of i 
blue reporter. J In the British marinei a 
blue flag having o white Hquare in the - 
centre, used as a signal for flailing, to 
recul hoatA, ^c, 

BLCE-PIG^MENTS, fl. Pnisdanblae, ' 
monntntii-blnc, blue verdrter, iron-blue, 
cobalt-blue, smalt, charcool-blue, ultra^ j 
marine, indigo, litmus, &c, 

BLt^E'-POT, iL A black-lead crucible. 

BLOE'-RUm. ti. A cant name for 
^vlii^ky, sin, A:c, 

BLCE^STOCKING, H. [add.] A lite- 
rary lady ; applied usually with the im- 
putation of pedantry. The term is de- 
rived f^om the name given to certain 
meetings held by ladies, in the days of 
Dr. Jolinson, for conversation with dis- 
tinguished literary men. One of the 
most eminent of these literati wa& a Mr. 
Stilliiigfleet, who always wore blue 
Blockings, and whose conversations on 
literary subjects at these meetings was 
BO much prized, that his alisence at any 
time was felt to be a great loaa, ao that 
the remark became common, " We can 
do nothing without the Mat stQCh\ny$f 
hence these meetings were sportiTely 
called blue-ftttchino clubtt arid the 
ladies who attend them, blue-rtock- 

BLCE-STOCK'INGXSM, n. Female 
learning or pedantry. [Unfinihorized*} 
BLDE'-WING, b. A genus of ducks is 
so called from the colour of its wing- 
ooverts. O ne f^pecies ( Cvttnopterui du~ 
tort) is brought in great quantities to 
murket in Jamaica, the flt^i being 
high! y esteemed for its flavour. 
BLUID, B. Blood. [SeotcK] 
BLUMENBA'CHIA, n. A genus of 
ornaments plants, nut. order Loosa- 
cea?. 

BLUNT)ER, 1% t To mix or confound 
foolishly; to utter in a blundering i 
manner; as, to blunder out senseless 
rhymes. i 

BLUNR, n. A name in Scotland for 
calico, or cotton cloth manufactured 
for being printed. Henoe blunher Big- | 
nifies a calico-printer. 
BLUN^KER, n. A bungler; one that 
spoils everything he meddles with. 
[Scotch,] [SeeBhWK.] 
BLUNTISH, a. Somewhat blunt. 
BLYS'MUS, n. [Gr. fij^fut, source.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Cyperaceffi. 
Two species are found in Britain, viz., 
B. eompresgus, and B. rufug. They 
grow on boggy or marshy places, or hy 
river-sides, especially near the sea. 
BO' A, n. An article of dress for the n ^k, 
made of fur, and worn by ladies; so 
called from its resemblance to the ser- 
pent of the same name. 
' BOARD, n. Sig. 4. [add.J A term ap- 
plied to certain persons m their collec- 
tive capacity, to whom is intrusted the 
management of some office or depart- 
ment, usually of a public or corporate 
character ; as, the Board of Admiralty, 
the Board of Customs, Board of Tradsp 
Board of Taxes, &c. The same term 
Is applied to deidgnate those persons w ho 
are chosen to manage the operations of | 
any joint-stock association, and who 
are styled the board of dhrectors. The ' 
guardians of the poor in parishes ore | 
called the Board of Guardians, or Far- i 
ochial Board. — In arch., a piece of tim- I 
ber of undefined length, more th^n 
four inches in breadth, and not more 
than two inches and a-half in thick- 
ness. When boards are thinner on one 
edge than the other, they are called 
feather-edged boards. — Board^ltatf or 
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feflr-fidMird, the board upon which the 
lead work of a gutter ia laid, to pre- 
vent it sinking between the rafters. 
tiMied boardf^ boards which are re- 
duced in their width by taking off the 
sap from their 9idtB. -^^Vulley-binardif 
those filed on the valley-rafters, or 
pieces for the leatien gutters of the vol- 
ley to rest on.— The boards or coltege- 
httardM in the English univcraitiest i^re 
the oflicuil list of the members of the 
university, — 7b u^ by the boardt in 
marine Ian., is for the mast of n ship 
to be broken off and thrown orer the 
bard or side; hence used flguratlvely 
to denote a complete sweep or dcfltrno- 
tion. A ship is said to make a jfeta 
baard when, on either tack, she fetches 
Btern-way instead of i^oining ground. 

BOARDED, pp. [add.] Accosted. 
[SA^A.] — Boarded-jtoors, tfoors covered 
with boards. 

BOARDING, n. The act of entering a 
ship by force in combftt.— :J, Tlie act 
of covering with boards, nnd also the 
covering? itaelf.— S, The ftoitic afl fiiwrrf / 
food; diet. — Boarding-jaistM, those in 
naked floariug to which the joists are. 
to be iiied. 

BOARD ING-HOUSE, n. A house 
where board Ls furtiished. 

BOARD iNG-NETTiNGS, n. A frame 
of stout nettings put round a ship to 
prevent her being boarded. {See Ket- 

TJIfG.] 

BOAR'-FISH, n. The CaproM aper^ an 
acanthopterygioiis fish, resembling ti*e 
dory in its general onUine, but it has no 
ftpines along the dorsal or anal Bn, It 
has the power of extending and con- 
tracting its mouth at wilL When ex- 
tended the moivth takes the form of a 
hog's snout, whence the name. 

BOAST, p. (. To threaten ; to endeavour 
to terrify or intimidate. [.^'u/ifA.] 

BOAST ING, n. Inmasonri/t the act of 
liartng a stone with a broad chiael and 
m^let, but not in uniform lines.— In 
carmnff, the thorough cutting round 
the ornaments, to reduce them to their 
contoUTB and profiles befoTc the in< 
cisions are made fur forming the mi- 
n liter fmrts. 

BOAT, M, [add.] Tiie boats belongjng 
to a ship of war are the Launch or lon^ 
boat, which is the largest, the barge, 
the pinnace, the yawl, cutters^ the 
jolly-boat, and the gig. The boats be^ 
longing to a merchant vessel are the 
bmnch.or long-boat, before mentioned, 
the skiff, the jolly -boat^ or yawl, the 
stern -boat, the quarter-boat, and the 
captain's gig. 

BO AT'-FLT, n* An aqnattc hemipterons 
insect, of the gen^is Notonecta. These 
insects swim on their huf^ks; and their 
hind-legs aptly enough reeemble ft pair 
of oars, the body representing a boat, 
hence the name. 

BOAT'-LIKE, a^ Eesembling a boat. 

BOAT'- mi ELL. n. The mmo of the 
species of shells of the genuH Cymbn, 
belonging to the family Volutid©* 

BOAT'BWAIN, n. [add.] Pronounced 
bo0^ti by seamen. 

BOB, n. [add.] A short, jerking action | 
as, a bob of the head. 

BOB, V. f. [add^] To move in a shorty 
jerking manner; as> to beb one'« head; 
to bob a courtesy. 

BOB, n. A familiar name for n fnnall 
wheel made entirelyof a thick piece of 
bull -neck or sea-cow leather, perfo- 
rated fur the reception of it^ spindle, 
and used in polishing the insidesof the 
buvvk of spoons and other articled. 
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BOB'BED, pp, [add.] MoTed short and 
quick. 

BOB'BEBT, n. ▲ aqoabble; a row. 
[CoUoq. and vulgar,] 

BOB'BIN, n. [add.] Bound tape. 

BOBBINET, n. A kind of lace which 
is wrought by machines, and not by 
hand. 

BOB^OLINK, It. [add.] This bird is the 
DoHchonyx oryzivorut of naturalists. 
It is destructive to the growing crops 
in many parts of the United States. 

BOB'STAT, n. A chain or a rope em- 
ployed to retain a Yessel's bowsprit 
down towards the stem or cut-water^ 
and counteract the upward strain of 
the stays. The bobttay is attached to 
the stem of the vessel by iron plates, 
called bobttay-plates, the upper end 
being fastened to the bowsprit by a 
hoop. 

BOB'TAILED, a. [add] Having the 
tail cut short. 

BOB'TAIL-WIG, n. Same as Bob- 
wio. 

BOCrCIUS'-LIGHT, n. A form of gas- 
burner invented by Bfr. Bocdus. It 
consists of two concentric metal cylin- 
ders placed over the flame, within the 
usual lamp-glass, and between which 
the gas is emitted. 

BOCHE,t n. (bosh.) fFr. boue.] A 
swelling ; a wen ; a boil. [Chaucer.] 

BOD'ACH, n. [Gael.] An old man. 

BODDLE, n. See Bodlb. 

BODE, n. What is bidden; an offer 
made in order to a bargain. [Scotch.] 

BODE,t pp. from Bide. Remained. 
[Chaucer.] 

BODE,t \pp. from Bede. Bidden: 

BOD'EN,t) commanded. [Chaucer.] 

BODE'RIN,t Ji. (bodkin.) A dagger. 
[Chaucer.] 

BOD'ICE, or BOD'DICE. 

BODOLY, adv. [add.] In respect to the 
entb% body or mass; entirely; com- 
pletely ; as, to carry away bodily. 

BOD'RAGS,t n. plur. Bordragings; 
incursions. [Spemer.] [See Bobd- 
BAomo.] 

BOD'T, n. [add.] The material or- 
ganized substance of an anunal, whether 
living or dead ; the main central part 
of an animal, in distinction from the 
head and extremities. 

BOD'Y, V. t [add.] To incarnate; to in- 
vest with a body. 

BODT.€OLOURS, n. A term applied 
in oU-painting to pigments, or to their 
▼chicles, and expresses their degree of 
consistence, substance, and tinging 
power. — In water - colour painiingf 
works are siud to be executed in body- 
colours, when, in contradistinction to 
the earlj mode of proceeding in tints 
and washes, the pigments are laid on 
thickly, and mixed with white, as in 
oil-painting. 

BOD'Y-PLAN, n. In thip-building, an 
end view, showing the contour of the 
sides of the ship at certain i>oints of 
her length. 

BOD'Y-POLITie, n. The collective 
body of a nation under civil govern- 
ment. 

BOD'Y-SNATCH'ER, n. One who 
secretly disinters the bodies of the dead 
in church-yards, for the purposes of 
dissection. 

BOD'Y-SNATCHING, n. The act of 
robbing of the grave, for the purposes 
of dissection. 

BOG-ASPHODEL, n. A British plant 
of the nat. order Juncaces, and genus 
Narthecium, the N. ottifragum. It 
has sword -shaped leaves, handsome 



but small yellow flowers, and grows on 
wet heaths. [See Nabthboium.] 

BOG'-BUMPER, ti. A local name for 
the bittern {Boiaunu etellaris). 

BOG'GLER, n. [add.] A jilt; one false 
in love. [Shah) 

BO'GIE, n. The frame of the carriage of 
a locomotive. 

BOG'-IRON ORE. See Boo-Obb. 

BOG'-MOSS, n. Sphagnum, a genus of 
aquatic moss-plants. [See Sphaonum.1 

BOG'-OR€HIS, n A BritUh plant of 
the genus Malaxis, the M. paludoea. 
[See Malaxis.] 

BOG^-BUSH, n. A British phut of the 
genus Schcsnus, the S, mgricane. 
[See SoHOENUs.] 

BOISTE,t ». [^r.] A box. [Chaucer.] 

BOIS'TOtJS, for BoisTSBOua. [Chau- 
cer.] 

BOIS'TOUSLY, for Boutkboublt. 
[ChaueerA 

BOKE'LE!R,forBucKi.EB. [Chaueer.] 

BOKE'LING, for Buoklxro: [Oiau- 
eer.] 

BOL'AS,t M. Bullaoe; a sort of sloe. 
[Chaueer.j 

BOLE, n. A com measure of six bushels; 
a round head of land ; a boss; a bul- 
lock. — Tennyson's Princess. 

BOLE, ) n. A small locker in the wall 

BOAL,j of a cottage, for keeping 
books, sc; also, an opei:dng \n the wall 
of a house, for occasionaUy admitting 
air or light, usually with a wooden 
shutter instead of a pane ot glass. 
[Scotch.] 

BOLE€'TION MOULDINGS, m. In 
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joinenfy mouldings which project be- 
yond the surface of the framing. 

BOLE^RO, M. [Sp.] A favourite dance 
in Spain. 

BOL'LARDS. See Boll, v. t. 

BOL'LARD. TIMBERS. See under 
Boll, v. i. 

BOL'L£N,t jJ!p. from Bulge. Swollen. 
[Chaucer.] 

BOLOG'NA-PHIALS,!!. Small phials 
of unannealed glass, which fly in pieces 
when their surface is scratched by a 
hard body, as by dropping into^em 
an angular ftngment of flint, whereas a 
lead bullet, or other smooth body, may 
be dropped into them without causing 
injury. 

BOLOGN'IAN PHOSPHORUS, n. A 
preparation of the powdered calcined 
sulphate of barytas, or Bolognian stone, 
which has the property of shining in 
the dark like phosphorus. 

BOL'STER, V. i To lie together, or on 
the same bolster. [iSAoA.] 

BOL'STERS,R. la ships, pieces of tim- 
ber planted on various parts of a ship, 
to prevent the works or ropes fit>m 
being abraded. 

BOLT, V. t. [add.] To throw precipi- 
tately; to swallow without chewing; 
as, to bolt food down one's throat. 

BOLT,t n. A long nairow piece of silk 
or stuff. 

BOLT'ING, n. [Sax. bolt, a house.] A 
term used in the inns of court to sig- 
nify a private arguing of cases, pro- 
bably so named because done privately 
in the house for instruction. In Lin- 
coln's Inn, Mondays and Wednesdays 
are the bolting days. 

BOLTO'MI A, 11. A genus of interesting 

plants, very closely resembling the 

species of the genus Aster. They are 
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natives of North America. Nat. order 
Compositie. 

BOMB, n. [add.] Bombs are now termed 
shells. 

BOMBARDIfiR', n. [add.] A non- 
commissioned officer of the Koyal Ar- 
tillery, whose duty it Is to load shells, 
grenades, &c., to make and fix the 
frises, and who is particularly appointed 
to the service of mortars and hovritxers, 

BOMBARDIfiR'-BEETLE, n. The 
Brachinus crepitans, a coleopteroos in- 
sect found under stones. It possesses, 
when under a sense of danger, a re- 
markable power of violently expelling, 
from the anus a pungent, acrid fluid, 
accompanied by a loud report. 

BOMBARiyMENT, n. [add.] The act 
of throwing shells, carcasses, and shot 
into an enemy's town, in order to de- 
stroy the buildings, and chiefly the 
military magazines. 

BOM^ARDS,t R. Padded breeches. 

B0MBASIN% In. [add.] A twilled 

BOMBAZlNE^j fobric, of which the 
warp is silk and the weft worsted, or- 
dinarily black. 

BOMB'-SHELL. See Bomb. 

BOMBYL'IOUS, a. Resembling the 
noise of a large kind of bee. 

BON, a. [Fr. from L. bonus.] Good; 
valid as security for something. 

BON, II. [Fr.] A good saying; a jest; a 
tale. 

BO'NA, fi. plur, [From L. 6omni.] In 
the civU law, a term which includes all 
sorts of property, movable and im- 
movable. 

BO^A VYDBA, n. [L.] Good fdth; 
fair dealing. [See Bon a-Fidb. J 

BO'NA MOBILIA, n. phtr. [L.] In 
law, movable effects and goods. 

BO'NA NOTABIL'IA, n. plur. [L.] In 
law, where a person dies, having at the 
time of his death goods and chattels in 
some other diocese or jurisdiction, be- 
sides those in the diocese or jurisdic- 
tion where he dies, to the amount of 
fire i>ounds, he is said to have bona 
notabUia. 

BONAPART'EAN, a. Pertaining to 
Bonaparte. 

BONAPARTaST, n. One attached to 
the policy of Bonaparte. 

BO'NA PERITU'RA, n. plur. [L.] 
Perishable goods. 

BONA'SIA, n. A subgenus of the true 
Tetraonide, or grouse family. It con- 
tains the ruffed grouse (TWroo umbel- 
lus), and haiel-grouse (2Wrao bonasia), 

BON'-BON, n. [Fr.] Sugar-confection- 
ary ; a sugar-plum. 

BOND, n. [add.] In law, a deed by 
wliich he wno makes it, called the a6- 
ligor, binds himself to another, called 
the obligee, to pay a sum of money, or 
to do, or not to do, any other act 
Bonds for the payment of money are the 
most common. — Pemd bond. When 
a man is required to oblige himself to 
do or not to do any act, he often enters 
into a bond for payment of a certain 

sum of money as a penalty, in case he 

departs from his agreement. This is 
termed a pentd bond. Penal bonds 

have now almost superseded in general 

use single bonds, or bonds without 

condition. — Bonds, in arch., a general 

term which includes the whole of the 

timbers disposed hi the walls of a house, 

as bond-thnbers, wall-plates, lintels, 

and templets. 

BOND'-€REDITOR, n, A creditor 
who is secured by a bond. 

BOND'-DEBT, ii. A debt contracted 

under the obligation of a bond. 
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BOND'-TE WANTS, n. A najDe aome- 
tim^ given to copj*bolders and oui- 
toznary tenants. 

BONE, for BooTT. {Chanter.] 

BONE'-BREAKER, n. The sea-eafile, 
an antiqufttfld name, the translation of 
(Wj(/raf?MJ, a name giren to the yonng 
of the white-tiiled eagle. 

BONE'-BBOWN, n. A brown pigment 
produced by roasting bones or ivory 
till they becflm© of brown <»lour 
tbronRhout. 

BOXELL^IA^ n, A genus of ecbinn- 
demmtoni Koophytea, having an ota^I 
body, and a proboacU formed of & 
folded t!eshy plate, Biisceptible of 
great extension, and forked at its ex- 
tremitj, 

BONE '-SPIRIT, a Ad ammonmcnl 
Uiinor of a brown eoloor, obtained in 
the process of mannfEu^oring charcoal 
firoin Dones. 

BONI'l! O, n. A scomberoid fish, the 
Tkmouu pektmigf Cuvier, common in 
the tropical ocean. It is also called 
the striped tonny. 

BON^NALLT, \n, A parting-cup with 

BON'NAILE, f a friend, in earnest of 
wishing him a prosperous jonmey. 
[Scotch.-] 

BONNE. BOUCHE, n. (bon boosh'.) 
[Fr.J A delicate morsel or mouthfal. 

BON^NET-LAIRD. n. A small pro- 
Iirietor of land. [Scotch.] 

BONNET-LIMPET, it. The name of 
the Tarions species of shells of the 
family Calyi^trsidaB, which are found 
adhering to stones and shells. The 
name is more particularly applied to 
the species of the genus Pileopeis, one 
of which, the P, hmgetricus, is a native 
of the British coast. 

BON'NY-WAWLIES, n. Toys; trin- 



kets. [Scotch.] 
»'SPIEL, ) 
BON'SPELL,) tielg. fromitf, a rillage, 



BON^SPIEL, ) n. [Supposed to be from 



a district, and tpd, play.] A match at 
the diTcrsion of curling on the ice, be- 
tween two opposite parties. [Scotch.] 

BO'NCJS, n. [add.1 An extra diridend 
or allowance to the shareholders of a 
joint-stock company out of accumu- 
lated profits. 

BO'NUSHEN'RI€US.ii. Good-Henry, 
a plant of the genus Chenopodium, ac- 
ccvding to some, the C. bonus Henri- 
CU8, by others placed in the genus Blitum. 
It was formerly supposed to possess 
medicinal properties. [See Cheno- 
podium and GoosE-FooT.] 

B003Y, n. [add.] The English name 
ef a genus of birds belonging to the 
pelican family, the D>'8porus of Bliger, 
Moms of VietUot, and the Sula of Bris- 
son. The boobies are also known by 
the name of gannets, bnt narigators 
apply the term booby to the Sula fuS' 
ca. [See Boobt in Diet., where, how- 
ever, the account of its beak is erro- 
neous.] The Sula Inutana is the gan- 
net of the English, and the solan-goose 
of the Scotch. 

BOO'^BY, a. Having the characteristics 
of a booby. 

BOO'BY-HUTCH, n. A clumsy, ill- 
contrived, covered carriage or seat, 
used in the east part of England. 

BtoEh;} 5^BuDi>.,AinS»M.. 
BOOD'HISM. See Buddhism in Supp, 
BOOD'HIST. S^ Buddhist. 
BQQR^INDERY, n. A place where 

books are bound. 
BQOKXASE, n. A case with shelves, 

and commonly doors, for holding 

books. 



BOOK'-DEBT, n, A debt for good* 

delivered, and charged by tlie seller on 

h'n bo-ik of aceottntjt. 
BOOje- KNOWLEDGE, n. Know- 

Icdse gahied l»y reading books, in di»- 

tinc^tion from knowledge obtamed from 

obEervation and cxperienco^ 
BOOK^MAltER, If. One ivho writes 

and publishes books. 
BOOK'- MONGER, **t. A dealer in 

books, 
BOOK OP RESPONSES. 5^e Re- 

sroxuE Book., 
BOQR'-SeORPTON, n. A species of 

arachnidan (Chelifer caner>ndfs)f re- 

eembling a scorpion without a tail, 

often found in old books. 
BOOKSELLING, n. The business of 

selling books. 
BOOK'-STALL, n A stand or stall, 

commonly in the open air, on vvhich 

books are placed which are offered for 

BpQK'-STAND, n. A stand or small 
case for books. Also a sUnd or fmme 
for containing booka olfered for aale on 
the streets. 

BQQK'-STORE, n. [add.] An Ameri- 
canism for a bookseller^s sbopn 

BOOM, ft. [add.] A strong beam, and 
sometimes merely u cable, stretcbed 
across the mouth of a river, or the en- 
trance of a harbour, to prevent the 
approach of an enemy's ship». — A deep, 
hollow roar, as of waves or of cannon. 
— Booms, a space in a ycsscrs waist, 
used for stowing the boats and a^re 
spars. 

BOOM, V. i. [add.] To boom alonQ, to 
move rapidly, as a ship under full saiL 

BOOM'ING, ppr. or a. Rushing with 
violence ; moving rapidly ; roaring like 
waves. 

BOOM'-IRONS, It. RinKS of iron at- 
tached to a vessel's yard for traveraing 
the studding-sails. 

BOOM'KIN,n. ^ Buurin. 

BO'OPS, n. [add.] A ^enu^j of acan* 
thopterygious fishes^ with oblong^ com- 
pressed bodies, found chieffy in the 
Mediterranean. The species are gene- 
rally of brilliant colouring* and have a 
snudl mouth and large eyes- The 
BaJUena hoops is a species of Greenland 
whale. [See Booptt in Diet. ) 

B99RD,t V. t or i. [Kr. botirder.] To 
accost ; to address ; to attack in speeeh 
sportively, jeeringly, or jestingly; to 
jest, to jeer, to banter.^ T^i b^ord hit, 
to run sportingly by, as a river. [5jwrt- 
ser.] 

BpQRD'ED,t pret. of Boord. Ao- 
costed; addressed. [S/^fn«er-] 

BOQS'ER, n. One who guzzles liquor ; 
a'tippler. 

BOOT,t n. [add.] According to Tooke, 
the phrase, to boot, is tlie infinitive of 
the Saxon verb botan^ and signifies to 
superadd. 

BOOT'-€RIMP, iL A frame or last 
used by bootmakers for drawing and 
shaping the body of a bootn 

BOOTH, n. [add.] A sort of shop made 
of wood, erected m a fair or market. 

BOOTH' A6E, n. Cu^tonvary dues paid 
to the lord of a manor or soil, for the 
pitching or standing of booths in fairs 
or markets. 

BOOT'IKIN, n. The di tni native of &oo<; 
a little boot. 



BOOT'ING-CORN.t l«.[Sas, ^ffy 
" ~\f \ compensa- 
tion.] Rent-corn. 



BOT'ING-CORN, 



BOOtXESSNESS, ir. The state of 
being unavailing or msoki^^t^ 
BOOTS, n. A cant name for a servant 
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\n hotelSi who cleans the boots of 
lodgers; formerly eaJled a boot-ci:ttcher. 

BO'RACOUS, a. Partaking of bonu^ 
containing borax* 

BORA 'GO, n. [Gr. fl.f*, food, and L. 
offo.] Borage, a gc^nud of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Boroi^nace^ 
All the species ar« rough plants, with 
fusiform rooU, oblong or lanceolate 
leav^, and blue, panicled, drooping 
flowers. B. ^ffici/mU$f or common 
bonige, is a British plant, mowing in 
waste gronndneorhooses. Theflowers 
were fortuerly supposed to be cordialj 
and were infuked iti drinks. 

EO'KAX, n. [add.] Horax is prepared 
both in En gland and France from soda, 
Mtd boracii; iteid imported from Tus- 
cany, 

BORBO'NIA, n. A genns of Cape 
plants, nat. order Legurainosa*. The 
epeniea are very showy when in flower. 

BDR^BORUS, n. A genas of two- 
winged flie^t belonging to the family 
Mnscida!. These little Bies are found 
in marshy places, and on putrid sub- 
stiujcea, but more portieularly on dung- 
heaps. 

BORBORYG'MUS, Iw. [Or. 3*(^.«^- 

BOR'BORYGM, f t^-\ Therum- 
bling noise caused by wind within the 
intestines. 

BORD.t n. [Fr, tourdk] A jest; a pp*- 
tence, [SpemerJ] 

BORD, V. t [See Boobd in this Sapp.] 
To accost or address. [SpeftnerA 

BORD,+ n. [Fr.] Border; the side of a 
ship. [Chaucer.] 

BORDE.f n. A table. [Chaucer.] 

BOIiD'EB- WARRANT. See after 
Buitn-SKiBVicE. 

BORE, p. L [add.] To weary by tedious 
iteration or repetition; to molest by 
solicitation. 

BORE, V. i. [add.] To penetrate the 
earth by means of a chisel, or other 
proper boring instrument, for the par- 
pose of ascertaining the presence of 
minerals, as veins of oro or beds of 
coal, or lor obtaining springs of water, 
as in Artesian wells or fountains of 
sal t- water, A50.— Among horteme/i, a 
horse is said to bore when he carries his 
nose to the ground, 

BORE, a. [add] A person or thing that 
wearies by iteration ; a tiresome per- 
son or unwelcome visitOPi who makes 
himself obnojtiona by his disagreeable 
manners, or by a repetition of visits. 

BORE, n. [add.] A phenomenon which 
occurs in some rivers, near their iiioutisn 
at spring-tides. When the tide enter4 
the river, the ^atert suddenly rise to 
a great height^ and rush with tremen- 
dous noise against the current for n 
considerable distance. In Enutand, 
the bore is observed more espeeially hi 
the Severn, the Trent, Wye, and in 
Sol way Frith, 

BORE'eOLE, n. [odd.] The leaves of 
this kind of cabbage are curled or 
wrinkled, and have no disposition to 
form into a heart or head. It is chiefly 
valued for winter use. The beat sorts 
are the Colebrookd ale-borecole, and 
the Scotch kail. 

BOR'EL,t n, [Ft. bttreau.] Coara cloth 
of a brown colour* [Chaueer,] 

BOR'EL, > n. Made of plain, eoarse 

BnR'REL,J siaft. — Barrel -folk, or 
bftj-rel-ntenj laymen. [Chaucer A 

BORES, n. plnr. Wounds or thrttsts. 
\ShakA 

BORING, ppr. [add.] Making hollow r 
wearyirtjij b* tedious iteration. 

BOR'INO, n. [add.] Borin{ft, the chips 



BOHEBRA 



BOTCHERLY 



BOUCHE 



n»d« bj perforating «> body. — Barinp 
wlramenU are of Timoua Idtid*, as 
awlnjorbfad-nwls, Rimbk^sauKenv, bits 
of irarioiis kindi* [stv. Bit], diiLIfi, &c, 

BOR'ING-BXR, b. In merh. [See 
CuTTEft-BiJi,of which itia an enlarged 
appUcntiariH] 

BORING-CLOCK, n. In mgth., A 
strung cyUiitlfie*! piece fitted on the 
boring-bftT of a bwiPS-mOl, and in 
which the cutt<;n* ftTfl fiied. 

DORRnAU'SlA, n. \ i^'eno* of plants 
named nft^ Morlti liorLhauseOj ^^'tt. 
ord«r Compositffl, tribe CichomcoiG, 
There are 9ev«rnl European *jiCoie«. 
The tiowere ore yelhiw or pale pundo- 
Several ftre cultivated in gaixlenA, where 
they fonn a pretty bofder-platit. B. 
tarajctteifi^lia and B. fatida are British 
species. 

BORN» pp. [add.] To he bom toith a 
giher spoon in cntit mov^, in cotto- 
qvial phrase, v to inherit a fortune by 
birth. 

BOR'^^EN, n. A compound of carbon 
and hydrogen found in valeric acid, 
supposed to be identical with liquid- 
camphor. 

BOR'NEO-CAMPHOR, n. The cam- 
phor of the camphor-tree of Sumatra 
(Dryobaianopa (tromatica), 

BOR'OUGH, n. [add.] A borough may 
be defined to be a town possessed of cer- 
tain municipal institutions, its organi- 
sation for local government forming 
the natural or neoessary basis of its 
political character and efficiency. — 
Pcarliamadary borougkt, such towns 
or boroughs as send representatiyes to 
Parliament. By the Reform Act, 

"whereTcr the words ctdf or borough, 
or cities and boroughs, may occur 
throughout the act, those words shall 
be construed to include, except there 
be something in the subject or context 
manifestly repugnant to such con- 
struction, all towns corporate, Cinque- 
ports, districts, or places within Eng- 
land and Wales, which shall be en- 
titled to return a member or members 
to serre in Parliament, other than 
counties at larg«^ and ridings, parts and 
divisions of counties at large, and shall 
also include the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

BOR'OUGH-eOURTS, n. Private and 
limited species of tribunals, held by 
prescription, charter, or act of Parlia- 
ment. They are erected in particular 
districts for the convenience of the in- 
habitants, that they may prosecute 
small suits, and receive justice at 
home. 

BOR'OUGH . HEADS, n. Borough- 
holders, or bors-holders. 

BOR'OUGH-MONGER, n. One who 
buys or sells the patronage of aborough. 

BOR'OUGH-REEYE, n. Anciently, m 
elective municipal officer, exercising 
functions analogous to those of the 
shire-reeve or sheriff. 

BOR'GUGU. SESSIONS, n. Courts 
established in boroughs, under the 
Municipal Corporation's Act. They 
are held by Uie recorders of the respec- 
tive boroughs, once a quarter or oftener. 
The jurisdiction is over such offences a^ 
are cognizable by the oounty-sessions. 

BOR'OWE,t n, [See Borrow.] A 
pledge; a security. — Borowe-base, base 
pledges or usury. [Sjtenser.] 

BOR'REL,t a. [Fr. bureau.] Rustic; 
plain. [Spenser J 

BOR'REL- LOONS, n. Low, rustic 
rogues. [Scotch.] 

BORRE'RA, n. A genus of lichens, 



very Interesting to the cryptogamist, on 
ac^junt of the natural habit of the 
species. 

BOREE^IA, n. A genus of plants, nal. 
ordcT CinchonacecB. The species are 
mostly herbs or nnder-shrubs, and are 
nearly all natives of tropical America. 
B* ftrruginea is a native of Brasil, and 
yields a bastard ipecacuanha. 

BOKR0W,t ft. [add.] A pledge or 
surtty. [Spenser.] 

liOK ROWING-DAYS, n. The three 
hut tlays of March, old style ; so named, 
becaase it was believed that March 
tHtrrowed them from ApriL [Scotch.] 

BOirURET, n. A oomponnd of boron 
with a metal. 

BOR'WE,t n. [See Bobbovt.] A se- 
curity ; a pledge. [Chaucer.] 

BOS ARD,t n. A buzsard. [Chaucer.] 

BO'SOM,v.f.[add.]Toembraoe.[^AaA.] 

BOS'OPRIC ACID, n. [Gr. fimn, an 
ox, and «««^, dung.] A strong, colour- 
less acid procured from fresh cow-dung. 
It is of great efficacy in purifying mor- 
danted cotton in the cow-dung bath. 

BOSS, n. [add.] In mech., the enhirged 
part of a shaft on which a wheel is to 
be keyed, is called the wheel-boss. The 
term is, however, applied ordinarily to 
any enlarged part of the diameter, as 
to the ends of the separate pieces of a 
line of shafts connected by couplings. 
Hollow shafts through which others 
pass, are sometimes also called 6o«fet, 
but improperly. 

BOSS, a. Hollow. [Scotch.] 

BOST,t «. Pride; boasting. [Chauetr.] 

BOST,t4ufo. Aloud. [Chtmcer.] 

BOS'TRICHUS, n. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, belonging to the group 
Xylophila, some species of which are 
highly destructive to wood. One of 
the most destructive species is the 
B, iypographieus, or typographer- 
beetie, which devours, both in the larva 
and perfect state, the soft wood be- 
neath the bark of trees, and thus causes 
their death. 

BOTANaC GARDEN, n. A garden 
devoted to the culture of plants col- 
lected for the purpose of illustrating 
the science of botany. 

BOT'ANIZING, n. The seeking of 
plants for botanical purposes; also, the 
studying of plants. 

BOTANOM'ANCY, or BOT'ANOM- 
ANCY. 

BOT'ANY, n. jadd.] Structural botany, 
that branch or the science of botany 
which relates to the laws of vegetable 
structure or organisation, internal or 
external, independentiy of the presence 
of a vital principle. It is also called 
organographj/. — Physiological or or- 
ganological botany, that branch which 
relates to the history of vegetable life, 
the functions of the various organs of 
plants, their changes in disease or 
health, &c. — Descriptive botany, that 
brancli which relates to the description 
and nomenclature of plants. It is also 
called phytography. — Systematic bo- 
tany, that branch which relates to the 
principles upon which plants are con- 
nected with, and distinguished from 
each other. It is also called taxonomy. 
— Paleeontological botany embraces the 
study of the forms and structures of 
the plants found in a fossil state, in the 
various strata of which the earth is 
composed. 

BOTAU'RUS, n. The generic name of 
the bitterns. [See Bittern.] 

BOTCH'£RLY,a. Clumsy; awkwardly 
patched. [Bar. us^ 



[Ohm- 
[ChoM- 



BOTE,t p. I. [Sax.] To help, 
cerj 
BOTE,tfip. from BUe. Bit. 

BOT-HhY, R. The gadfiy, aa inaect of 
the genus (Estms. 

BOTH'ER, V. t. [add.] To perplex ; to 
confound ; to pother. [Low.] 

BOTHERA'TION, n. Trouble; vexa- 
tion ; perplexity. [A low word.] 

BOT'-HOLE, ft. A hole io a skin made 
by a bot. 

BOTHREN'€HYMA, n. TGr. ^«, a 
pit, and trx^f*^ a tissue.] In bot., a 
term appliisd to denote the pitted tis- 
sue or dotted ducts of plants. It is 
either articulaied or coniimums, 

BOTH-SHEETS-AFT. In marine Ian,, 
a square-rigged vessel is said to have 
botk-sheets - aft when the yards are 
squared, and tiie ship is running before 
the wind. 

BOTH'UM,t R. [Fr. bouion.] A bud, 
particularly of a rose. [Chaucer,] 

BOTH% n. A hut; a hovel; a pUuse 
where labouring servants are lodged. 
[Scotch.] 

BOTRY'^HIUM, n. [Gr. |l»rcw, abnncfa 
of grapes.] Moon- wort, a genus of 
ferns, nat. order Osmundacee. It has 
distinct capsules (thec» or sporangia) 
disposed in a compound spike, attached 
to a pinnate or bipinnate flrond. B. 
htnaria, common moon-wort, is a na- 
tive of Britain. It has lunate-shaped 
pinnsB, hence the English name. Both 
magical and healing powers were for- 
merly attributed to it. 

BOTRY'OOEN, n. a red or odire- 
coloured mineral, consisting of the 
hydrous sulphates of protoxide of iron, 
oxide of iron, magnesia, and lime. It 
is said to have been found on Vesuvius. 

BOTT, n. The name given by lace- 
vreavers to the round cushion placed 
on the knee, on which the lace is 
woven. 

BOT'TLE-BUMP, n. A name given by 
some to the bittern. 

BOT'TLE-FISH, n. An eel-like fish of 
the genus Saocopharynx, the S. am^pml- 
laeeus. The body is ci^Mible of being 
inflated like a sack or leathern botUe, 




hence the name. It is fhun four to six 
feet long, and is believed to be very 
voracious. A few specimens have been 
met with floating in the Atlantic Ocean. 

BOT'TLE-GLXSS, n. A coarse, green 
glass, used in the manufacture of hot- 
ties. 

BOT'TLE-NOSE, n. A speciea of whale 
of the genus Hyperoodon. 

BOT'TLE-TIT, n. A name applied to 
the long-taUed titmouse {Parus cau- 
dolus), from its long, curious, bottie- 
shaped nest. 

BOTTOM, n. [add.] Heart; seeret 
thoughts; real mdination opposed to 
apparent conduct ; as, he is rinoere at 
bottom ; we are still at bottom as good 
friends as ever. 

BOTTS. See Bon. 

BOTDLIN'IC ACID, n. A fiitty add 
obtained from sausages. 

BOUCHE, n. (boosh.) TFr. mouth.] A 
term used anciently to denote a certain 
allowance of provisions from the king 



BOtJRD 



BOWLUiO 



BOX-WOOD 



to Iraij^hts and others who attended 
him in nny miliUry cxii«c]ition. AJao 
writ.fcn bottgttazid bmUje. [See BouaE«] 

BOUCHE, a. fFf.] The indent at the 
top of a ihieM to admit a lance, wbjieh 
rested there, without depriTin? the 
ioldler of the protection afforded by 
\aA tbield to the lower part of the face 
or necb. 

BOUCHETF/,it [Fr.]Thelnr(febackle 
iiae^l for fimtening the lower part of the 
hr^uitplate to the upper one, 

BOC0E,t n- [addj A c3ftk,^B(Jtf£?e af 
«mirfj was an allowance of meat and 
drink for the table* of the Inferior offi- 
cers and others, who were oocoi^ionally 
ealled to terve and entertain the 
eonrt, 

BOUCETjtw. [Fr.6owtf<«Al A budget 
or pouch. [iSpenjCT-.] — In fter,, the re- 
preaentatjon of a Ted^eL for carrying 
wat<^r* 

BOUGHT AND BOLD NOTES, n. 
Among lit^n$td hrokfrt^ the practice b 
to enter or register in a book the terms 
of any contract they effect, and the 
names of the parties, which ia Icj^ly 
binding: as, when the bfuiier fur a 
seller tr^ta with a buyer, he id deemed 
the agent of both, and he m strictnewi 
should frign the bookf and deliTcr a 
teanscnpt or mpmorandnm thereof to 
each rPTty, which La called a bauffhi 
amd Mold note. 

BOUGHT ES,t n* (bawts.) CircuUu 
folds; twidtj. [Spen^rSl 

BOUK£,t n. [Sai.] The body- [Chau- 

^UL'DER- FORMATION, m In 
0ieol., a term recently jntit>duced U* 
express what were formerly termed eft - 
luvial iieporii^* 

BOULKT', or BODLETT'E. 

BOULEVARD, n. (booleriir,) [Fr.] 
OriginAlIyi a bnlwark or nunport of a 
for^fication or fortified town. At pre- 
sent applied to the public unlkfi or 
streets occupyinj? the aite of demo- 
lished fortifications, 

B0ULTEO,t pp. Bolted i Bifted. 

JSpenter.] 

BOUN,t a. [Sai J Ready, [Otauter.] 

BOUNCE, V. t To dri™ ftgainrt any- 
thing Auddenly and violently; as, he 
hfmnred hia head agajn^t every post. 

BOUNCE, Tt. [add.] A bold lie; as, that 
wa* a bounce. [CoUoq. and familiar. \ 

BOUNCTjIR, n, [add.j A twld liar. 
\Ctifloq. and ftimitiar.] 

SOUNDMEN, a. fodd.J Appointed; in- 
dlspenjiable ; oblijpi»tory. This word 
was oHsinally the past porticiple of 
bindt but it b now asted only aa an ad- 
jective : aA, hmiTukn duty. 

BODND'ENLY,a£fD. In a dutiful man- 
ner. 

BODNDXESSLY, ado. Ii^ a bound- 
leas manner. 

BOUN'TlE,ta. [Fr, boiU£\] Goodness, 
[Speiaer.} 

BO0N TlTil. w. The honnty given In 
addition to stipulated wvfeB. [i^ich.] 

BOUN'TV.n. [mid J Gocwine^ifl; gene- 
rosity* \ Spenser.] — Qtteen dntw*sboftntpy 
a proTision mode in the rei^n of Qulnju 
Anne, for angmenting poor clerical liv- 
inits, 

BOUQUET', n, [add,] An ogreeabte 
aromatic odour, which is perceived on 
drawing the cork of any of the finer 
wineo. 

BOUHDj+ e. I. TojcJt; to joke. 

BOURD,t *?* '- A'ce Bqobh in this 

BOUHD, n. A jest ; a scoff, [^olcA.] 



BOURDE^t P. i. [Fr.] To jesL [CAua- 

cerJ] 
BOURDON^ «. [Fr,] A wolking^staff ; 

a pil>»rim*s iitaff. 
BOURGEOIS, n. (borah-wa',) [Fr] A 

citizen ; a burgher i a man of middle 

rank ; i%n employer. 
BOORf^EOISIE, n, [fr.] The middle 

dosses of a country, especially those 

dependent on trade, bat including 

bankecFL, shippers, brokers, and even 

professional men or their families* — !3. 

The burgesses or burghers of a uity, 

town, &e. 
BOURN'LESS, a. Having no bonm or 

lirntt, 

BOUK'OCKS,! n. Confused heap-?; 
BOUR'ACHSJ crowds; miscToble 

huts ; small incloaures, [Scotrk^] 
BOURSE, n. fbnora.) [Fr.] The French 

name for an excluuigi; ;, a place where 

merchants assemble for gcncmJ btisi- 

ness. 
BOUR'TREE-BUSH, n, Eldw-bash. 



BOUSE, or BODZE,t n. Liquor: 

drink, 

BOUTANT. .<J^e Aar-BoofAirr, 

BOUTS-RIMES; n. plur. (boo-rema'.) 
[Fr.] Words that rhyme given to be 
formed into Terse, 

BOUZ'ING,t Ppr, or a. Drinking, 
[.*?penjer.l 

BO'VID.E. n. The ox trihe ; a family 
of ruminating animals, of which thQ 
genus Bos vn the type. The antelopes, 
and all the hollow-homed Uuminantio, 
are placed in this family. 

BOTlF0UM,a. Having theform of on 
ox, 

BUW, B. [add.] In arch,, the part of 
any building which project* from a 
straight wall. It is aomottmea circular, 
and aometirnc^ polyipinai on the plane. 

BO W^ rt, A boll ; a dry measnre con- 
taining the tixteenth part of a chaldor, 
or fritir ftrlots, [Scotch.'] 

BOW'- CHASERS, n. The guns pointed 
from the Imws of a abi|j-of-wftr, 

fiOW'-COMTASSES^ij. Apairofcom- 
pOBse* with a !iow, or arched plate of 
metal, ri vetted to one of tlie legs, upon 
which the other teg alideii^ to stc«<ly 
the motion. 

BOW-DRILL, n. A diiU worked by a 
how and spring, 

BOW'ELLEDpVi?. Having bowels or a 
lielly; evisceriited* 

BO WE N iTK, n. A bright apple-gr^en 
mineral, found at S^mithiield in Uiiode 
Island. It 19 a hydrous silicate of 
magnesia, 

BOWER,) n. [Gaelic, ftAocwr.] The 

BOO'Eli, j party who farms a dairy. 

BOW '-GREASE, n. See Baw-GH^eE. 

BOW^IE, n. A cask with tlie hL*ad taken 
out; a tub; a milk-pait [^^^cA.j 

BO WIN, > n, [Scotch, fh)in the Gaelic, 

BOOIN, J bhd.\ A 6(JU?ia a/ cows, a 
dairy fanned out either by the landlord 
or tenant of a farm, the terms gener- 
ally being so mnch per head, grudiii and 
other provender included, according to 
agreement, 

BOUE^i " ^"^^- {^^^^^^ 

B5WL, I'. I. [add.] To roll the hall at 

crickcti also, to move rapidly, smoothly, 

and like a boll ; as, the carriage btt-mltd 

along. 
BOWL, D, U [add.] To bowl mtU in 

aicketj is tty knock down one^fl critket 

by bowling. 

BOW-LEG, jt. A crooked 1^, 
BOWL^ING, n. [add,] Tlie ftet of rolling 

the ball at cricket. 
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BOWL'ING, PPT, [add,] Rolling the 
ball at cricket, 

BOW-PEN, n. The name giiren to a 
pair of smill compasses for descrtbinj; 
small circles, the pen^point of which 
is jointed, so that it may be bent to any 
ane^le. 

Bt J WRES,t ^ Pf^*"^ Bowers; ehambera. 

JA'penjwr.] 

BOWRS.t n- Sa BaAWWEn Bowna in 
this Strpp, 

BO W-SA W, n. [add.] The bow-saw has 
a narrow bhidc stretched in an eUistio 
frame, in the manner of an archer's 
bow. 

BOWSE, t). ^ In nauiicsd lan.^ to haul 
upon. 

BOWSPRIT, tt. [udd.J A standinQbow 
tprii is a [permanently tilted bovrsprlt; 
a ntnninff bvif^trit one that can be eased 
out and in like a jih-botim, oa in sloop* 
and smacks. — Howsprit ihroufh^stFoug 
ropes attached to the bowsprit for sup- 
porting and strengthetiing it. 

BOW TELL, tu The shaft ut a clustered 
ptilnr, or any pluiu round moulding; 
(icrhaps also used for the horizontal 
bars or tronsomn, — A bQiiidl^ frrttt 
bmetelle^ are t^jrras often used by Wil- 
liam of Worcester. 

BOW-TBIBEKS, u. In ahip-buildino, 
the timbers that form the bow of a 
ship. 

BOW- WOW, iw Tho loud bark of a 
dog. 

BOX, J4. [add,] The driver's seat on a 
atoge-coach. 

BOX, n, [add.] Stpift uses thia word to 
signify a blow on the head given with 
the wingi of a bird, 

BOX'ED-SH UTTER, n. A shutter 
which folds into boxes on the aide of 
the opening, or in the interior fnce of 
the wall. [See BoKiwna of a Wi;*- 
now,] 

BOX'- ELDER, n. The ash -leaved 
maple {Acer nefftiNdOf Linn.), a native 
of North America. 

BOX'I N GS,w. Among miUtr*^ the name 
used to designate a enarse flour separ- 
atp'd in the procesa of bolting. 

BOX'-TUEE, n. Bnivw, a genua of 
plants. B. ^ttapervireni is a British 
species^ growing on dry hiili in the south 




of England, Its hard, dose, yellowish 
wood is employed in making mathe- 
matical instrnments, and for wood- 
engraving, [See Bi3s:fb.] 
BOX'- WOOD, «. The fine hard-grained 
timber of the boi-tree, used by the 
turner, wood-engraver, mathematical 
instrument - maker, pipe, and ilnta- 
maker. Wheals, pegs for musical in- 
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Btraments, knife-handles, and combs are 
made of it, aa well aa many other use- 
All articles. 

BRACE, n. [add.] In arch., an inclined 
piece of timber used in trussed parti- 
tions and in framed roofs, in order to 
form a triangle, by which the assem- 
bla^ of pieces composing the framing 
are stiffened and strengthened. When 
a brace is nsed to support a rafter,it is 
called a tirut.— Brace is also the name 
of a boring instrument, of which there 
are yarious forms. The most common 
is the carpenter't brace, which consists 
of a crank -formed shaft, with a metal 
socket at one extremity, called the pad, 
and on the other end is a swiyelled 
head or cushion, or ehield, by which the 
boring tool or bit, fixed in the pad, is 
pressed forward by the workman. For 
smith- work this instrument, instead of 
the cushion, has a centre-point which 
acts against a plate of metal on a 
weighted lever, by which it is pressed 
forward; it then becomes the emitVs 
press-driU, But for work of a higher 
or more accurate description, it is im- 
plied by means of a fixed drill-frame, 
consisting of a grab with adjustable 
arm, carrying a feed-screw, acting on 
the crank-arm of the brace, and which 
allows of its being pressed forward at 
such rate as the nature of the work 
may require, and so accurately as to 
render the hole ifaralleL Another form 
of the instrument is the Anfjle-breue, 
which oonsbts of a rectangular crank- 




fhmie like the carpenter^s brace, but 
usually much stronger, and which 
carries a parallel tool-spindle, termina- 
ting in a pad a, or bit-socket of the ordi- 
nary form. On this spindle is a small 
bevel- wheel, which gears into a second 
wheel on the axis of a winch-handle, 
by which motion is communicated to 
the tool. This instrument is chiefly 
used for boring holes in angular posi- 
tions, where the ordinary rcToMng 
brace cannot couTAniently be applied. 
For heavy work, it is usually mounted 
in the ordinary drill-frame. 

BRACE, V. t [add.] To brace a yard 
in marine Ian,, is to turn it round hork 
zontally by means of the braces. — To 
brace aback, to brace the yards so 
aa to lay the sails aback. — To brace 
by, to brace the yards in contrary 
directions on the different masts, so 
as to stop the TesseVs way. — To brace 
up, to lay the yards more fore-and- 
aft, to cause the ship sail closer to the 
wind. 

BRACE-AND-BIT. See the word 
Bbace and the word Bit. 

BRAXER, n. A guard for the arm, used 
by archers to prevent the friction of 
the bowstring on the coat. 

BRA€H, n. [add.] A species of scent- 
ing hound, generally of a small kind. 

BRACHE, n. Same aa Brach. 

BRA'CHIUM, n. TL.] The arm ; the 
part from the shoulder to the elbow. 

BRA€HYCATALE€'TI€, instead of 
BRA'€HY€ATALE€TI€. 

BRA€HYDIAG'ON AL, n. The short- 
est of the diagonals in a rhombic prism. 
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BRACHYPCDIUM, n. [Gr. /^•xvt, 
short, and v<vr, a foot.] False brome- 
graas, a genus of grasses, distinguished 
frt>m Triticum by the unequal glumes 
alone. Two species, B. syhoaticum, and 
B, pinnatuM, are British. 
BRA€HYP'TERES, instead of BRA- 
CHYP'TERIS. Also written BRA- 
€HYPTER^. 

BRA€HYST'OCHRONB, n. [Gr. 
fifrnxt^TH, shortest, and x{»h, time.] A 
curre in which a body descending by 
the force of gravity, arrives at a given 
point, in a shorter time than if it fol- 
lowed any other direction. It is also 
called the curve of quickest descent, and 
is the same as the cycloid. 
BRACHTT'ELES, instead of BRA- 
€HY'TELI8. 

BRACHYU'RA, n. A tribe of short- 
tslled crustaceans, comprehending the 
crabs. The tail or abdomen is doubled 
up beneath the carapace. 
BRACELET, r. t. To place within 
brackets ; to connect by brackets. 
BRACR'ETING, n. In large cornices 
executed in plaster, the name given to 
the series of wooden ribs nailed to the 
ceiling, joists, and battening, for sup- 
porting the cornices. 
BRACELETS, n. In mttftcorA, projecting 
pieces attached to a 
wall, beam, &c., for 
carrying or support- 
ing a line of shaft- 
ing. They are of 
very many different 
forms, according to 
the situations in 
which they are 
placed, but the an- 

» -.- 1^.^^ nexed figures exem- 
Hi>SlDg.l>nok«C pjj^y ^jj^ ^^ j^ ^^^ 

common use. The first (fig. 1), is usually 
bolted to a strong sole of wood, at- 
tached to the joists 
of the flat, or to 
beams supporting 
the floor above ; 
and the second (fig. 
2), is attached to 
walls by means of 
metal soles or wall- 
plates, bolted 
against the wall at 
the required posi- 
tion of the bracket. 
BRACT'EAL, a. 
Furnished with 
bracts. 

BRACTTEATES, 

n. Silver bracte- 

ates, a species of 

early coins in Scotland. 

BRACT'LESS, a. In bot., destitute of 

bracts. 

BRAD, n. [add.] Brads, in place of a 
round spreading head, have a slight 
projection on one side. They are of 
various kinds; as, joiner's brads, for 
hard wood; batten brads, tot softer 
woods ; and bUl or quarter brads, used 
for a hastily laid floor. 
BRAG, o. t. To boast of; as, he brags 
his service. [Shah.'] 
BRAG,t a. Proud; boasting. 
BRXH'mX, n. In Indian myth., one of 
the deities of the Hindoo trimurti or 
triad, and at the present day the least 
important of the three. He is termed 
the Creator, or the grandfather of gods 
and men; liis brothers Vishnu and 
Siva being respectively the preserver 
and the destroyer. Brahma is usually 
represented as a red or golden-coloured 
figure with four heads. He has like- 
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ynae four arms, in one of which he 
holds a spoon, in a second a string of 
beads, in the third a water-jug, and in 
the fourth the Veda, or sacred writings 




Bimhm^ from Ooi«nttn*i Hindoo Ujtbokar. 

of the Hindoos; and he is frequently 
attended by his vehicle, the goose or 
swan. In Hindostan the temples of 
this deity have been overturned by the 
followers of Vishnu and Siva; and he 
is now little regarded, and seldom, if 
at all worshipped, except in the wor- 
ship of other deities. Like the 6ther 
gods, he has many names. 

BRXHMA'I€, a. Braminical,— w/itcA 
see. 

BRXH'MIN. SeeBBAMiv. 

BRAH'MIN BULL, n. The Indian ox 
or zebu {Bos IndUius). The Hindoos 
regard the zebus as animals worthy of 
veneration, and consequently consider 
it sinful to slaughter them. [.Siee cut 
in Diet. Zebu.] 

BRAID, V. t. [add.] To plait ; to inter- 
twine ; as, to braid the hair. 

BRAID, n. [add.] A sort of narrow tex- 
tile band or tape, formed by plaiting 
several strands of silk, cotton, or wool- 
len together. It is used as a sort of 
trimming for female dresses, for stay- 
laces, &o. — A texture ; something 
braided; alcnot 

BRAID, a. Broad. [Scotch.] 

BRAlDE,t V. t. orl. [Sax. bra!dan.^ To 
spring ; to start ; to awake : to draw 
out quickly; to takeoff. [Chaucer.] 

BRAlDE,t n. A start; a spring. [Chau- 

BRAlD'ED,i>p.[add.] Phuted or twisted 
in an ornamental manner, aa hair. 

BRAIN'ED, a. Furnished with brains. 
[Shak.} 

BRAIN'-FfiVER, n. An old term for 
an inflammation of the brain. 

BRAIRD, V. i. To spring up, aa seeds. 

BRAIZE, n. The sea-bream ; an acan- 
thopterygian fish of the genus Fagrus, 
found in oiu: seas. 

BRAKE, ft. [add.] A contrivance for 
retarding or arresting motion, applied 
particularly to the wheels of carriages, 
and especially railway carriages, whk^, 
by pressing on the wheels, retards or 
stops their motion. Brakes are usually 
worked by screws. In the figure, a is 
the fhuue of an engine-tender ; 5 6 the 
wheels ; c c the brake-blocks of hard- 
wood, acted on by levers worked by 
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BREAKABLE 



the screwed turned by the hand- wheels. I 
— The name is also used to designate a I 




form of dynamometer, called Prony^s 
Jrieiion'brahe, for measuring the power 
yielded by water-wheels, &c. 

BRAKE, n. [add.] An ancient instru- 
ment of torture, called also the Duke 
ofExHei't daughter, 

BRAK£'HOPP£R,ii. A local name of 
the grasshopper-warbler (Splvia loau' 
ieUa). 

BRAK'XT^t n. A sweet drink made of 
the wort of ale, honey, and spices. 
Also termed bragget, and bragwort. 
WkoMcerA 

BRAH'BLE, n. [add.] See Rubus. 

BRAH'ULING, n. A bmi, the moun- 
tain-finch {FringUla montifringiUa). 
It is larger than the chaffinch. 

BRAM£,t a. [Sax. bremman.} Cruel ; 
sharp; severe; Tezatious. \ Spenser. ^ 

BRAN, n. A local name of the carrion- 
crow. 

BRANCH, n. A linen vestment, simHar 
to a rochet, anciently worn by women 
over their other clothing. 

BRANCH'ED-WORK, n. The carved 
and sculptured leaves and branches in 
monuments and friezes. 

BRANCHIAL, a. Relating to the gills 
or respiratory organs of fishes, and 
other animals that breathe water in- 
stead of air. 

BRAN€HI08'TE6l,BRAN€HIOS'- 
TEG AJNS, n. [See Bbakcbiosteoous.] 
A tribe of cartilaginous fishes, compre- 
hending those in which the gills are 
free, and covered by a membrane. It 
includes the sturgeon and chimsBra. 

BRANCHIOSTOMA, n. [Gr. /Sc-y^m, 
gills, and m^M, mouth.l Also called 
amphioxus. The lancelet, the most 
anomalous of all living fishes, and of all 
vertebrated animals. Itisavertebrated 
animal without a brain, a fish with the 




respiratory system of a mollusc, and 
the circulatory system almost of an 
annelide. It is about two inches in 
length, of a lanceolate form, tapering 
to each extremity, and riband-like. It 
was first discovered on the coasts of 
Britain. A species has been lately 
I.— SUPP. 



described from the Philippine Islands, 
BO that the geographical range of the 
genuH i^ very extenBivei, [&w 
Am nil ox us.] 
BRAN'DEli, n, A gridiron 
[Scolch,] 
BRANDEHED, n. Grilled; 

brnilef). \Sciitck.\ 
BRAK'l>IED,a. Mingled with 
bmnily ; modo stronger by the 
addition of brandy, 
BRAN'DIS1I,«. Aflouriih. 
BRAN'DLE^f \ v. L [ Fn hrm- 
BRAKXE,t I ^er, brandU- 
fer,] To WQverj to totl^r; t<i 
shake ; to r€cl. 
BRAN'DY-FRUIT, n. Fruits preserved 
in alcohol, to which sugar is usually 
added. 

BRANK'-NEWJ ff. Quite new, 
BRAN'-NEW, I [SftanAND- 
HfLyrA [Scotch.] 
BRANRS, n, A Britisb plant of th* 
genus Polyjs'onum^ the P. f^yttpifrumt 
also called buck -wheat, — ^x!hich mcc, — 
2, In Scotland, a npone for the mumps 
or parotitis. 
BRANS'LES,t } n. phtr. [ Fr, bramhTA 
BRANS'ELS.f f BrawU or dinces, 
wherein many men and women^ hold- 
ing by the liandtt, soniFtimes in a ringj 
and sometime at lei;gth} moTo all to- 
gether. [*S>riiji*r.l 
BRANT'-FOX,!!. A small kind yf fox. 
BRASH, n. Transient fit of sickness. 

[Scotch.] 
BRXS'SA6E, rt. Aaum formcH> leriiwl 
to defray the eipeuse of i.'vjttiaso, afld 
taken out of the intriaEle value of the 
coin. 
BRXS'SARTS, n. plar, [Fr. brua, tin? 
arm.] Plate armour for the upper port 




of the arm, tcocLung from the shoulder 
to the elbow. 

BRXSS'-BAND, it. A cottJpany of mu- 
sicians who perform on instruments of 
brass; as tht trumpet, bujjle, comet-n- 
pistons, &c. 

BRXSS'EDt pp. Covered or coated over 
with brass. £oi\%^r t>latps and rods 
are often br&ji$rd esternally, Ijy bein^ 
exposed at n high tempemturti to thq 
fumes of zinoj and iifterward^ laminated 
or drawn. 

BRXSS'-FOIL, n. Dutch kaf or Dutch 
gold, formed by beating out (jlatcji of 
brass to grdfit thinne!L«iiH^ 

BRATT,t fi. [8ax,] Clothing ; a coarse 
mantle or i-losik. [Vhu^uctr.] 

BRAT'TACI!, h. [Gael.] A staiidiird. 
[Scotch.] 

BRATTlSli IN G, n . [Fr. hrtiistement} 
A crest, battlemi^ni^ op other [parapet. 

BRAVED, j>7J. [mid.j Mndf^tine. [Shnh.] 

BRA'VINGLV, odv. In adcfjing man- 
ner. 

BRAVTJ'RA, n. [add.] An air, charac- 
terised by minute ditision*, giving 
several notes to a syllable, and rc<|uir- 



Ing great force and spirit in the per- 
former, and serring to display his 
{yavitr, volubLlity, and distintrtne^i of 
articulatioriH 

BRAWJ/iKG, n. [add.] In htw, theof-^ 

fence of qtnurelliiii^, or creaiting a dis- 

turboince in n church or church-yanl. 

B RAWLY, arfu. Um^ely; *incly. 

[Sciitch^ 
BRAWN, n. [add.] The Heih of the 
boar or of swiue, collan^d so as to 
squ^ze out much of the fat, boiled^ and 
pickled. 

BRAWN ED BO MRS, t n. Well 
sinewed iirms. — Jiowri, tin? tienor 
muscles of the anus* so named bo- 
ixvuma they serve to fioitf ur bend the 
armi. [Speft*er.] 

BRAW^ n. Braveries; fiu^y; one*s 
best apparel. [Scofch] 
BKAyNED'.t PP* for Brained. 
[Spensrr.] 

BRAZIL'- WOOD, n, [add] Tho pro- 
duce of the C^satpima criaia and C 
brtizitientit. 

BREACH, M. [add.] In nuirine /iin., the 
sea is snid to make a breach over a 
vessel when a wave bineaks over her* — 
Brenfh ofcfote^ in law, an unwarrant- 
able entry oil another'^ latuL^Jirtaek 
of cotentint, a violation of a covenant 
contained in a deed, either to do a direct 
act, or to omit iU— Breach ofdutffj the 
not eiiecuting any ofEce, euudoymeut, 
trust, 5: c, in a propermoiim^r.— ZfrfdcA 
of (ruft, a violation of duty by a trustee, 
executor, or otlier person in a fiduciary 
liOMkinn. 
BHfiACir-BATTERY, n. A battery 
raised against a fnco or client an^le of 
a bastion or ravelin, for the purpuse of 
making ati aecefii^ible breach. 
BHEAfx'-UnOT, n. A jdnnt of the 
genus Psondeo, the P. etctdaita. [itea 
PjsobalkaJ 
BKEAD^-STUFF. ft. In the Unit^ 
fit^lt^ei, TiTt-'Oti-fonj^ meal or flour bread. 
BKCADTir, «. [add.] in the fautpiriifc 
ij/art, a term employed to express that 
kind of grandeur whJeh results from 
the omingement of oLJecta, and the 
mode of pror ceding in delineating them. 
— In jtaintirn/, i* i% applied botli to de- 
sign mid to colouring. It conveys the 
idea of £iui|jle arrangement, free from 
too j^teat a nmltipligity of dctaiis, fol- 
lomng which, the lights and shades 
spread themficheti over the prominent 
jiorta without dazzling or interferirti; 
with each other, io that there is brvadlk 
^rjffkctt the FGHult of judii-iou^ eolour- 
ing and ckiaro ascura. When a work 
offent tJieso nesult^t we say it luui 
breadth ; and broad (ouch, broad pen* 
cil^ are term* applicable to this man- 
ner of working, when the touchea and 
atrukes of the pencil prioduce brfadth 
of rfftct, — In a siinibr sense, in en- 
ffrorrVrf/, wc ftay, a broad burin, 
BREkK, V. t [odd] To break covrr^ to 
come forth from a lurking place, as 
game when hunted,— To brmk la, to 
train, or accustom *, to make tractable, 
OS a horse* — To br^tik the purify to 
bogi Q t h e pari cy . [Shah,] — To bmtk 
groiindy in marine ian^^ to lift the anchor 
from the bottom — I'o breah $hiar, ja 
when a ve^et at anchor, in tending, id 
forei^d the wrung way by the wind or 
current, Hill that she iU>e9 not lie so well 
for ket-i^iiiig herielf cI&lt of her anchor. 
BltEAfv. vi L [add.l To break up; to 
separate; to di^solro itself; as, thjt 
council break*. [Pope.] 
BltEAK'ABIiE, a. Capable of being 
broken. 



BUE£ME 



BEEWIHG 



BRIDGING-JOISTS 



BaEATt'AfiE, n. [ad J.] The act of 
breaking- d^imajre occprriiig to gooda 
durittg carriJi^ by railway, c^tnier, 
steiuncr, ship, d&c. ; aUowanL** for what 
k accidentally broken, 

BREAR^ERS, it. In ttamen't lan.^sma\\ 
flat caska used in lio:its, filkid witU 
wmteP. for ballast atui for emergency* 

JSmBbeaker.} 

BREAK -IN, n. In tarpentrth to make 
a break-in, is t« cut or break a hole m 
brick-wark with th« ripping chisel, for 
the purpose of ioserting; timber, or to 
rec«]Te ploge, the end of a Itejunj or 
the like. 

BREaK'IKGi n. Bankruptcy; irrup- 
tion. 

BREAK'ING-IN, n Theact of subdu- 
jn^and traitiifijt to labour; thetratnin^f 
of a younif horse or coU ; an inroad. 

BRKAK'-MAN. ». See Brakema:** 

BREAK'-NECK, a. Endorigering the 
nj?ck. 

BREAK'^SHARE, n. A diseOM or 
diarrhoea in sh<!«p. 

BREAM, n. [add.] The Cffprinus brama 
of Linn., and the Ahmmis hrttma of 
Tuodem naturalist?. By anglera It i$ 
often callwl the carp-brcam. The 
iea- bream is the Pagrui centrod^mhu^ 
the younfc of which is known by tho 
name of chad-"; the wiiite hrearu op 
brram-llat is the Brama blieca, 

BREAM I NG, n. Imea ion., the aet of 
burning off the fiUh, such iia gnms, Ren- 
weed, oozcj &c., from a ?hip'a hot* 
torn* 

BREASTj n. [add.] A rank ^ a line on 
Wfhieh peraons or thin^ arc ranged 
vide by aide; il% thi! troops marched in 
close order, the foot by twenty-four in 
a brfmtt ami tho horse by aijttecti. 

BREAST'-BANB, n. A hjind of mn- 
Taa or a rope, passed rxjund the body 
of ft man who hearea the lead in fcound* 
ingf and fastened to the rl^'ging, to 
prerent hifl failing? into the soa. 

BREAST'-WIIEFX.iiJadd.] It is only 
tviien the water in lain on about the 
Icrel of the tiKii that thist name ia ap- 
plied. When the water ia laid on con- 
siderably abore th^ axi^t, tlio wheel 
becomes a pitch-bath, and ^shcn laid 
on very much below the &.%hAj the wheel 
Is umirrxhot. 

BRGA'FiriNG, n. fadd.] Air in gentle 
motion ; applied also, JiguruihdUf to a 
gentle iofliience or operation; as, the 
brrathingM of the Sfdrit* 

B R K t' 1 1 . t w BpecLhes. \ Cliaueer. } 

BRECH'AM, n* A work-horse's col- 
lar. [S^oii'hA 

BRECH'AN, S „ p„^ rc..MJM 

BRED E, t n. Bpeadth. [ Otrmcer. ] 
BRED'-SORE, > n. A whitlow, or n 
BREEDER, J *ore coming without 

ft wound or viifsible cauie, 
BREECH, r, t. To suft«er whipping on 

the breceh. [SAiiA.] 
BREEC ir-B AND, n. S^ BftBEcitiso, 

second nonn. 
BREECU'ED, pj*. or a. (breecht.) I'ut 

into breeches; having on breeches i 

whipped on the breech. 
BREED, V. L [atld.] To brtcd (n tmd in, 

in agrt.t to breed from animals of the 

same stock that are cloaely n^late"!. 

fS-eeBHEEoiso.] 

BUEEKS, n. Breeches, [Scoi/^hA 
B R E E ^I E,t I a. \ Sax. brtmman^ 
B li E M E,+ J Furious ; fierce ; out- 

rageoua^ [Siw^i^r, Chancer.} 



BR£EE, \x\ L To germinate; to 

BR£ARD, f shoot forth from the 
earth, as groiu {Stolch.^ 

BRSER, ) 11. The (first appearance of 

BRAIRD,! gtiaJn crops above ground 
after they are sown. {ScotchA 

BEt&EZF, \ n. [odd.] The name 

BRKEXE'-FLY, J brffze is also given 
to different Bperjcfl of the genus (Estnis. 

BREEZE, fl. Small ashes and cinders 
uwd instead of conl, for burning 
brick*, 

BREGMA, n. [Gr ^ix», to moisten.] 
In anat., the fontanel ; the two spaces 
left in the head of the infant, where 
the frontal and occipital bones join the 
parietal It ^^as so named because in 
infants it is tender and moist. 

BRENNE,t V. L (bren.) [Sax.] To 
burn. WhtmeerA 

BREX']SlN'GLY,t(«Jr. Hotly. [Chau^ 

BRENT'*BROW, n. A high forehead. 

BRENT^^GOOSE, \ n. A bird of the 
BR ANT'-G OOSE, j genus Anser, the 
A. benncla. Tt ift much smaller than 
tln^ common goose, but has much 
larger wings, and it traverses greater 
distances in its migrations. Its breed- 
ing places are in the far north, but it 
migrates for the winter as low down as 
the middle of France. 
BRER ES, f n . Bria n . [Chaucer.] 
BRES SOMER, n. A term used in 
flrcAifectiirc for a beam, or brest-sum- 
mer. 

BRESTE,t V. L [Sax.] To burst. 
[Chan/vr.] 

BRET EXED, a. In ttrch., embatUed. 
Ki-cry lower brftfTed was »o dene 
Of cliose itdoc, tluit « ere fnr asunder 

Lydgate's Troy. 
BREVEj It. A name of Indian birds of 
the genus Pitta, with short tails and 
bright plumage, are eo called. They 
are allied to our thrushes. 
BREVET,) n. [mid.] In France, 
B R K V^'E T, I fonnerly, any warrant 
granted by the sovcrfign to an indivi- 
dual tn order to entitle him to perform 
the duty to which it refers. In the 
BriiUk ferriVf, a commission confer- 
ring on an offit^er a degree of rank in 
the army, altovQ that which he holds 
in his particular regiment, without, 
hom^ver, conTe>iiig a |)ower to receive 
the curroBpondJng i^ay. It does not 
descend lower than the rank of cap- 
tain, nor ascend higher than that of 
lieutenant- colonel. It is given as the 
rewaril of some r^articular service, and 
qualities the officer to succeed to the 
full rank on a vacancy occurring, in 
preference to one not holding such 
hr*T.£t^ and whose regimental rank is 
the same as his own^ It does not exist 
in the rnyal na^Tf. 

BREVET, > fl. For the words, "a bre- 
B REVET , f vet-colonel is a colonel 
in rank, With the paj of a lieutenant- 
colonel,** rcadj a brevet - lieutenant- 
colonel i:>t a lieutenant-colonel in rank, 
but without the pay of a lieutenant- 
colonel. 

BREVET CT, n. The rank or condi- 
tion of a brevet. [Bur. ii*.] 
BRE'VIAT, \n. [add.] A lawyer's 
BREVIATEJ brief, \niidihras.] 
BREVI PEN NATE, o. Having short 
w ings. [ See B n f: v 1 1- \. s n £9.1 
BREVIPEN'WATES, n. Same as 
Bnr¥iFrNNE5* 

BREW IISG, fl. [add.] The process of 
extracting it saccharine solution from 
ma] t ed gral u» and con vert i ng that solu- 



tion into a fermented and sound spiri- 
tuous beverage called ale or beer. The 
process usually followed by the brewer 
may be divided into eight distinct (tarts, 
viz., the grinding of the malt, mashing, 
boiling, cooling, the fermentation, tb^* 
cleansing, the racking or ratting, and 
the fineing or cleaning. The art of 
brewing is a perfectly chemical one m 
nearly all its stages. 

BRIA'REAN, a. Hundred-handed; 
from BriareuSy a fabled giant with a 
hundred hands. 

BRIBE,! n. What is given to a beggar; 
what is given to an extortioner or cheat. 
[Chaucer,] 

BRlB'EN,t r. t. or i. To beg or steal. 
[Chaucer.] 

BRIBE-PAN'DER, n. One who pro- 
cures bribes. 

BRIBERY, n. [add.] In English law, 
this term has a threefold signification ; 
first, judicial briberVj or the offence of 
a judge, magistrate, or any person con- 
cerned judicially in the administration 
of justice, receiving a reward or con- 
sideration from parties interested, for 
the purpose of procuring a partial and 
favourable decision ; secondly, the re- 
ceipt or payment of money to a public 
ministerial ofiicer, as an inducement tn 
him to act contrary to his duty; and 
thirdly, the giving or receiving of money 
to procure votes at parliamentary elec- 
tions, or elections to public offices of 
trust. The first kind of bribery, since 
the Revolution in 1688, has been alto- 
gether unknown in England. 

BRlB'OUR,t n. A beggar; a thief; a 
robber. [Chaucer.] 

BRICK, n. [add.] The materials of which 
bricks are made may consist of clay 
mixed with sand or fine coal-ashes, and 
particles of small coal sifted, called 
breeze ; or of clay and sand, or of clay 
mixed with chalk and other substances; 
or of clay alone. The ancients botli 
baked their bricks, and also dried them 
in the sun. The Egyptians used sun- 
dried bricks in the constmctions about 
their tombs, and in the large walls 
which inclosed their temples. 

BRICK'LAYER*S ITCH, n. A species 
of local tetter produced on the hands 
of bricklayers by the contact of lime. 

BRICK'LE, a. BritUe; ticklish. 
[Scotch.] 

BRICK LE,t a. [add.] Fit for bricks; 
as, brichle clay. [Spenter.] 

BRICK'-MASON, n. A brickUyer. 

BRICK'- YARD, n. A place where 
bricks are made. 

BRIDDE, for Bird. [Chaucer.] 

BRIDE, V. t. To make a bride of; to 
marry. [ Bar. ui.] 

BRIDE'WELL. n. [add.j A house in 
which offenders are subjected to soli- 
tary confinement and hard labour. 

BRIDCiE, n. [add.] Military bridge. 
[See Pontoon.] 

BR1D6E, or BRID(5E'-B0 ARD, n. A 
range of planks which forms a com- 
munication between the paddle-boxes 
of a steam -vessel, and which being 
bolted and fastened with knees to the 
paddle-boxes, serves to lessen their 
vibration. 

BRID<>'ED-GUTTERS, n. See 

BrIDQE-G UTTERS. 

BRID6'ING-FL00RS, n. In arci., 
floors in which bridging-joists are em- 
ployed. 

BRlD6'iNG-JOISTS, n. In arch., 
joists which are sustained by transverse 
beams below, called binding - joists ; 
also those joists which are nailed or 
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fixed to the flooring boards. In the 
figure, a is the flooring ; b the girder ; 
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cc,the bridging -joists; dd the ceiling- 
joists ; and e e the straps. 

BRl'DLE-MARER^n. One who makes 
bridles. 

BRI'DLE-PORTS, n. Ports cut in a 
ship's counter for getting out hawsers, 
either to moor by in harbour or to clap 
springs upon. 

BRIDOON', n. A light snaffle or bit of 
a bridle, in addition to the principal bit, 
and having a distinct rein. 

BRIfiF, ft. [addj In law, an abridged 
relation of the facts of a litigated case, 
with a reference to the points of law 
supposed to be applicable to them, 
drawn up for the instruction of an ad- 
vocate in conducting proceedings in a 
court of justice. — Church brief or King" » 
letteTy an instrument which consisted 
of a kind of open letter issued out of 
Chancery, in the king's name, and sealed 
with the privy seal, directed to the 
archbishops, bishops, clergymen, magis- 
trates, churchwardens, and overseers of 
the poor, and authorizing them to col- 
lect money for the purposes therein 
specified, and requiring the several per- 
sons to whom it was directed to assist in 
such collection. This practice is now 
discontinued, and the sovereign's letter 
is sent at certain intervals to the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, au- 
thorizing collections within their pro- 
vinces for the building, enlarging, or 
repairing of churches generally through- 
out the country. — Papal or apostolical 
brief, the name given to the letters 
which the i)ope addresses to individuals 
or religious communities, upon matters 
of discipline. Sometimes they are mere 
friendly and congratulatory letters to 
princes and other persons high in office. 

BRI£F, a. Common; rife; prevalent. 
[Local.] 

BRlfiP<.MAN, n. One who makes a 
brief; a copier of a manuscript. 

BRIBERY, n. A place where briers grow. 

BRIG, ft. Abridge. {Scotch.] 

BRIG'ANTS,t n plur. [See Brigand.] 
Brigands ; robbers ; vagabonds. [Spen- 
ser.] 

BRIG'BOTE,! n. [Sax. brig, and bote.] 
The contribution to the repair of 
bridges, walls, and castles. 

BRIGE,t n. [Fr. brigue.] Contention. 
[Chaucer.] 

BKlKE,tft.Abreach; ruin. [Chaucer.] 

BRILL, n. A malacopterygious fish, the 
Pleuronectes rhombus. In its general 
form it resembles the turbot, but is in- 
ferior to it both in size and quality. It. 
is taken on many parts of our coasts ; 
the principal part of the supply for the 
London market being from the southern 
coast, where it is most abundant. 

BRILLIANCE, n. Same as Brilli- 

AJfCT. • 

BRIMTILL,t V. t. To fill to the top. 
BRIMME,t a. (brim.) Same as Breme, 

—which see. [Chaucer.] 
BRINa)L£.MOTHS, fi. Some British 



moths of the genus Xylophasia are so 
called by collectors. 

BRINE'-PUMPS, n. Pumps employed 
in some steam - vessels to clear the 
boiler of the brine which collects at the 
bottom of it. 

BRINE'-SHRIMP, ) n. A branchiopo- 

BRINE'-WORM, ) dous mollusc, the 
Artemia salina. It is a small crusta- 
cean, about half an inch in length, com- 
monly found in the salt-pans at Lym- 
ington, when the evaporation of the 
water is considerably ad?anced. 

BRIS'TLE, V t. [add.] To make bristly. 

BRIS'TLE-FERN, n. An elegant Bri- 
tish fern of the genus Trichomanes, 
the T. brevisetum or speciosum. [See 
Trichomanes.] 

BRIS'TLE-GRASS, n. Setaria, a genus 
of grasses. [See Setaria.] 

BRISTLE-HERRING, n. Chatoessus, 
a genus of the herring family found in 
the tropical seas, so called from the 
last ray of the dorsal fin prolonged into 
a whip-like filament. 

BRIS'TLE-MOSS, n. A species of moss. 

BRIS'TLE-TAIL, n. A fly having the 
tail terminated by hairs. 

BRIST'LINESS, n. The quality of 
being bristly. 

BRISTOL or AMOND, fi. Same as 
Bristol Stone,— ti^AicA see. 

BRIT, 91. A fish of the herring kind, 
from one to four inches long, found, at 
some seasons, in immense numbers on 
the eastern coast of New England. 

BRITANNIA-METAL, n. A metallic 
compound or alloy of tin, with a little 
copper and antimony, used chiefly for 
teapots, spoons, &c. 

BRITH'ER, n. Brother. [Scotch.] 

BRI'ZA, n. [add.] See Quakino- 
Grass. 

BROACH, n. [add.] A taper; a torch 
or candle rod. [Provincial.]— A nar- 
row-pointed chisel used by masons for 
hewing stones. [See the Verb.] 

BROACH, n. In mech., a general name 
for all tapered boring-bits or drills. 
Those for wood 
are fluted like the 
shell-bit, but ta- 
pered towards the 
point; but those 
for metal are solid, 
and usually three, 
four, or six sided. 
Their usual forms 
are shown in the 
annexed figures. 
Broaches are also 
known as widen- 
ers and rimers. 
Fig. a is an ex- 
ample of the broach or rimer for wood, 
and fig. b of those for metal. 

BROACH, V. t. [add.] In Scotland, a 
term unong fno^on^, signifying to rough- 
hew. 

BR0ACH'T:D-W0RK, n. In Scotland, 
a term among masons, signifying work 
or stones that are rough-hewn, and 
thus distinguished from ashlar or po- 
lished work. 

BROACH'ING-THURMAL,) Names 

BROACH'ING-THURMER, V given 

BROACH'ING-TURNER, ) to the 
chisels by which broached work is 
executed 

BROAD' AWAKE', a. Wideawake; 
fully awake. 

BROAD'-BILL, n. The common name 
in America of a wild duck {Anas marila) 
which appears on the North American 
coast in large numbers in October. In 
this country it is called the scaup-duck. 
67 




BROAD'EN, V. t. To make broad ; to 
increase in breadth; to render more 
broad or comprehensive. 
BROAD'-LEAVED, a. Having broad 
leaves 

BROAD'-SIGHTED,a. Having a wide 
view ; seeing far. 

BROCAT', w. The original term for 
brocade. 

BROCCEL'LO, n. [Fr. broeatelle.] 
Among drapers, a kind of light thin 
woollen cloth, of silky surface, used for 
linings, &c. 

BROCHE,f n. The tongue of a buckle 
or clasp; the buckle or clasp itself. 
[See Broach, Brooch.] [Chaucer.] 
BROCHETTE', n. [Fr.] A skewer to 
stick meat on ; a mode of frying chic- 
kens. 

BROCHURE', n. [Fr.] A pamphlet 
BROCK, n. A badger. 
BROCK'IT-€OW, n. A white-faced 
cow. [Scotch.] 

BRO'DlUM, n. A term in pharmaev, 
synonymous with broth, or the liquor 
in which anything is boiled. — Brodium 
salis, a decoction of salt. 
BROEL'LA, n. A coarse kind of cloth 
used for the ordinary dresses of coun- 
trymen and the monastic clergy in the 
middle ages. 

BROG, ft. A pointed instrument, as a 
shoemaker^s awl. 

BROG, V. t. To prick with a sharp- 
pointed instrument. [Scotch.] 
BRO'KAC^E. See Brocage. 
BROKEN, pp. or a. [add.] Separated 
into fragments; crushed; subdued.— 
Broken number, a fraction. 
BRO'KEN COLOURS, n. Colours 
produced by the mixture of one or more 
pigments. 

BROKENLY, adv. [add.] To speak 
brokenly, to speak in broken or imper- 
fect language. [iSAoA.] 
BRO'KEN-MAN, n. An outUw ; a 
bankrupt. [Scotch.] 
BRO'KEN MfiAT, n. Fragments of 
meat ; meat that has been cut up. 
BROKEN-WIND, n. [add.] In this 
disease the expiration of the air from 
the lungs occupies double the time 
that the inspiration of it does ; it re- 
quires also two efforts rapidly succeed- 
ing to each other, attended by a slight 
spasmodic action in order fuUy to ac- 
complish it. It is dlused by rupture of 
the air-cells, and there is no cure for it. 
BRO'KERA(>E,n.[add.] The business 
or employment of a broker. 
BROK'KING,t ppr. [From Break, 
Broke.] Throbbing ; quavering. [Chau- 
cer.] 

BROMAtOL'06Y, n. instead of 
BR0MAT0'L06Y. 
BROME, n. See Bromine. 
BRONULI A'CE^, n. [add.] The plants 
of this order are all capable of existing 
in a dry hot wr without contact with 
the earth. They are all natives of the 
continent or islands of America. 
BROMI'SATINE, ft. A compound of 
bromine and isatine, analogous to chlo- 
risatine. 

BROMISATINaC ACID, n. An acid 
obtained from bromisatine. 
BRO'MO-ARGENT'OTYPE,n. [Bro- 
mide, L. argentum, and Gr. rvrt, type.] 
A very delicate photographic agent, 
prepared by brushing over paper a 
solution of 100 grains of nitrate of sil- 
ver in an ounce of water, and when dry 
a solution of forty grains of bromide of 
potassium in an ounce of water, and 
again drying it, and then applying one 
more wash of the silver solution. 
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BRO'MtTHET^ n. A compound of bro- 
mio ncid widi iodine, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, ic. 

BROMUS, n. [Gr. fii^fin.] Brome-grass, 
a f^^nua of ^'msses. Thirteen species 
arc cnumeratod by British botanists; 
they lire known by haTing their spike- 
leta many-flowered ; two awnless 
glumes to earh floret; two palesB or 
ifalves, tho lowermost of which has n 
rouffh, straifrlit, rigid awn proceeding 
from licUiw thft tip of the valve. None 
lire of any value to the farmer. 

EKONCin.^:,) n. \See Bronchial.] 

BRONCiriA, [ The subdivisions, or 

BRON^eni, ) ramifications of the 
trnfrhea in thr lungs. 

BHO?rrtMAL, a. [add.] Bronchial 
tttbti, til'" iTiinute ramifications of the 
bronchff ttnninating in the bronchial 
tellfl, Of ftir-rclls of the lungs.— J?ron- 
t^hiai memhriwfj the mucous membrane 
lining the limnchiae. The term bron- 
chiat has been applied also to the whole 
cjttcnt of t\\v air-tube of animals, in- 
cluding the trachea and its ramifica- 
tion a. 

BRf^NGHOCELE, instead of BRON- 
CHOC!?LE. 

BRONCIlL'.Sn. [Gr. fit^yx*^, the wind- 
pipe] [add.] A ramification of the 
trachea, [See Trachea.] 

BRC»ND,t n, A torch ; a brand. [Chau- 

B RON'ZED, pp. or a. Made to resemble 
bronze i lirowned. 

BRnNZL;',LlQUOR,n. A solution of 
chloride of antimony and sulphate of 
coiJiHT, used for bronzing gun-barrels, 
&c. 

BRONZEVPOWDER, n. A metallic 
powder, mixed with oil-paint, for imi- 
tating hmnxe- The yellow is composed 
of pulverized brass, and the red of 
pulvfrijspd cojiper. 

BRONZ IXG, ppr. [add.] Turning to 
tho colour of hronze. 

BROO, \ M. Broth ; juice ; water ; 

BREE, { moisture of any kind. — Also, 
opinion founded upon bruit or report. 

BliuOCfl'FD, PP' or a. Adorned; or- 
nament^d with brooches or jewels. 

BUOO0, v. L [add.] To remain fixed in 
th6 thou^^htu, as a subject of medita- 
tion^ tLS, thist subject had long been 
branding m Ims mitld. 

BROOD -MARE, n. A mare kept for 
I l]iT:edinK, 

BROS TEN.t pp. Bursten, or burst. 
■ J ChttinifT.] 

BROT'EL,! ft. Brittle. [Chaucer.] 
\ BROTH ER^lN-LAW,n. The husband 
I of a nist^r, of a wife's brother. 

BROUD'ED.t pp. [Ft. brodl] Em- 
broidered, j Chaucer.} 

BRt»UETTE, n. [Fr.] A small two- 
wheelerl eairiage. 

BUOUGHAi!, n. (brom.) A modem 
species of whiHil-carriage. 

BROUK'EN.t P. i' i^lfln. To brook; to 
enjoy \ to uae. [CJiaucer.] 

BROWN, v.1. [add.] To give a bright 
brown colour to articles of iron, as gun- 
barrcls, by forming a thin, uniform 
coat of (iside on their surface. 

BRCiWN -€0AL, n. Wood-coal, or 
tiKnite. 

BRO WN '*GULL, n. The brown gannet, 
or booby of the south seas. 

BROWNING, n. The act or operation 
of givinft a shining brown lustre to ar- 
ticks of iron. It is chiefly applied to 
the barrels of fowling-pieces, and sol- 
diers' rific**, to conceal the firearms 
fram the gotne and the enemy. It is 



eflTected by means of chloride of anti- 
mony, called, from its use in processes 
of this kind, bronzing-salt. — Also, a 
preparation of sugar, port- wine, spices, 
&c., for colouring and flavouring meat, 
and made dishes. 

BROWN MAN OF THE MOORS, 
n. A dwarf, or subterranean elf. 
[Scotch.] 

BROWN'-0€HBE, n. A strong, dark- 
yellow opaque pigment, found native in 
various countries. 

BROWN'-PINK,ii. A vegetable yeUow 
pigment, forming one of the yellow 
lakes. 

BROWN'-RED, n. A native pigment; 
but that used in painting is chiefly pre- 
pared from yellow ochre calcined. 

BRO WN'-RUST, n. A disease of wheat 
in which a dry brown powder is sab- 
stitnted for the farina of the grain. 

BROWN'-STOUT, n. A superior kind 
of porter. 

BROWS'ER, n. One that browses. 

BROWSE-WOOD, n. Brushwood, or 
twigs on which animals feed. 

BROWST, n. That which is brewed; 
as much of malt liquor as is brewed at 
one time. [Scotch.] 

BROW'SY, for Bowst, a. [Dryden.] 

BRU'ANG, n. The Malay nftme for a 
species of sun-bear, Helarctot Malay' 
anus. It has short hair, a white or 
yellow mark on its breast, and a long 
tongue. 

BRU'CHUS, n. A genus of coleopterous 
insects of the group Rhynchophora,jthe 
females of which deposit their eggs in 
the germ of the bean, pea, and other 
leguminous plants. The seed becoming 
matured is devoured by the larva, and 
the holes so often observed in pease, 
are tiiose made by the perfect insect to 
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effect its escape. The genus is divided 
into several subgenera, constituting a 
family named Bruchida; ; they have all 
a short, broad, flattened beak, and ex- 
posed filiform palpi. A species found 
by Humboldt and Boupland feeds on 
palm-nuts; the useful cocoa-nut is lia- 
ble to the attack of another spedes 
{B. nificomu). 

BRU'CIA, n. See Brucina. 

BRUCK LE, ) a. Brittle ; ticklish. 

BRICK'LE, f [Scotch.] 

BRUICR, V. ^ ^«Bruik. 

BRUIL'ZIE, R. See Brultie. 

BRUN'NEN'S GLANDS, n. In anat., 
small flattened granular bodies in the 
mucous membrane of the small intes- 
tine 

BRUNOL'IG ACID, n. One of the 
acids found by Runge in coal-tar. Littie 
is known respecting it. 

BRUNO'NIAN THEORY, n. Inp*y*., 
a theory founded by John Brown, ac- 
cording to which no change can take 
place in the state of the excitable 
powers, without previous excitement; 
and it is only by over-excitement that 
the excitability, with life, can be ex- 
hausted. 

BRUN'STANE, n. Brimstone. [Scotch.] 

BRUNS'WICK-GREEN, n. A pigment 
formed of carbonate of copper, mixed 
with chalk or lime. 



BRU'NY,tn. [Tent. frnm{a.J A breast- 
plate; a cuirass. 

BRUSH'INESS, n. The quality of being 
brushy. 

BRUSU'-MARER, n. One who makes 
brushes. 

BRUSH'-TURKEY, n. The name given 
by the colonists to a large gr^arioua 
rasorial bird of Australia, Uie Talle- 
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gaUa LathanU. This curious bird was 
at one time regarded as a vulture. It 
collects great quantities of sticks and 
leaves, with which it raises mounds, in 
which the female deposits her eggs. 

BRUSH UP, V. i. To prepare one's self; 
to take courage. [CoUoq.] 

BRUST'EN, pp. or a. Bursted. 

BRUS'TLE, V. t. [add.] To erect the 
hair or bristles, as a lion. [Cowley.] 

BRU'TALISM, n. Quality of a brute; 
brutality. 

BRUTALITY, n. [add.] A savage, 
shameless, or inhuman act. 

BRyTALIZA'TlON, n. Act of brutal- 
izing. 

BRUTELY, a<2v. [add.] Obsolete; oc- 
curs in MUton. 

BRU'TISM, n. [add.] A term used by 
Dwight. 

BRYO'NIA, n. Bryony, a genus of 
plants, nat. order CucurbitaeeiB. The 
B. dioica is the wild bryony of our 
hedges, the root of which was formerly 
much employed in rural pharmacy as a 
drastic, but it is now disused. On ac- 
count of the powerful drastic properties 
of the root, the French call it devilV 
tumip. [&e Brtont.] 

BRY'ZES,t n. The breezes, or gadflies. 
[Spenser.] 

BU'BO, n. A subgenus of owls, sepa- 
rated by Cuvier, and characterized by 
a small concha, or ear aperture, and a 
facial disk, less perfect than in the sub- 
genus Syrnium. To this subgenus be- 
long the great owl or eagle-owl {B. 
maximus)f the largest of the nocturnal 
birds; and the Virginian homed owl 
{B. VirginiaTou). 

BU€AN££R', ) v. t. To act the part 

BU€€AN££B',) of a pirate or sea- 
robber. 

BUGANEER'ING, ) n. The employ- 

BU€€ANEER'ING,) ment of buc- 
caneers. 

BUGANIER', BUGANfiER', or BU€- 
€AN£ER'. 

BUGXIN AL, a. Shaped like a trumpet ; 
sounding like a horn or trumpet. 

BUCENT'AUR, n. [Gr. $mH, an ox, and 
Mttrmv^ff a centaur!] A mythological 
monster, half man and half ox. 

BUCK'A. See Bucker. 

BUCK'ETFUL, instead of BUCK'ET- 
FyLL. 

BUCK'ET- VALVE, it. A round valve 
employed in the air-pump of a steam- 
engine. 



BUDDHA. 



BUDDLEA 
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BUCKIE, n. A general name in Scot- 
land for univalTe marine shells; the 
name is more particularly applied to 
the Fusus antiquus, which is collected, 
boiled, and eaten; the shell is the 
"roaring bnckie** in which children 
hear the sound of the sea. In Shet- 
land this shell is suspended horizontally 
and used instead of a lamp, the dtvity 
holding the oil and the canal the wick. 
— DeernTs buckie, a perverse refractory 
youngster ; a mischierons madcap, that 
has an evil twist in his character. 
[Scotch.] 

BUCKaSH, a. Pertaining to a buck or 
gay young fellow ; foppish. 

BUCK1SM, fi. The quality of a buck ; 
foppery. 

BUCK'LERS, n. Pieces of wood used 
instead of hawse-plugs in war ships and 
large merchant vessels. 

BUCK'RA, n. [In the language of the 
Calabar cocut, a demon, a powerful 
and superior being.] A white man ; a 
term universally applied to white men 
by the blacks of the African coast, the 
West Indies, and the southern states 
of America. — Sujonga buchra, an ele- 
gantly dressed white man or dandy. 
It appears originally to signify merely 
white; thus, buckra-yam is a white 
kind of yam in favour with the negroes 
in the West Indies. 

BUCK^RAM, V. t. To make stiff; to 
distend to an apparent bulk or magni- 
tude by adscititious means, analogous 
to the buckram used by tailors. [Cow- 

^CK'SHISH, or BUCK'SHEISH. 
See Bakshish in this Supp' 

BUCK*S-HORN PLANTAIN, n. A 
British plant of the genus Plantago, the 
P. coronopus. It is a common plant, 
growing in sandy and gravelly ground, 
chiefly near the sea. [See Plantain.] 

BUCKSKIN, a. I^Iade of the skin of a 
buck ; a species of leather. 

BUCK'UM-WOpD,n. A name for sap- 
pan-wood, — which see. 

BUCRA'NIA, n. plur. [L. ox-skulls.] 
Sculptured ornaments representing oz- 
sknlls adorned with wreaths or other 



that have arrived at a state of bliss, 
that are disengaged from the bonds of 
matter, and inhabit the immaterial 
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ornaments, which were employed to 
decorate the frieze of the entablature, 
in the Ionic and Corinthian orders of 
architecture. 

BUD, n. [add.] An unexpanded flower ; 
as, the bud of a rose. 
BUDDH'A,} n. In Indian myth., the 
BUDDH, > generic name of several 
BOODH, ) deifiedsages of the Budd- 
hist sect ; the most celebrated of whom 
is generally understood to have lived 
about 1000 years B.C. It also signifies, 
1. The supreme being, the creator, 
identical with Brahma, and named Ade- 
Buddha. 2. A deity emanated from the 
trimurti or Indian trinity. 3. The 
priests of that deity and his religion. 
4. The genius of the planet Mercury. 
Bnddha likewise signifies the souls 
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world. And lastly, it is applied to 
different incarnations of the divine in- 
telligence. 

BUDDHISM, )n. The religion of 
BUDDH'AISM,V Buddha, the religi- 
BOODH'ISM, ) ous doctrine found- 
ed by Sakia in the East Indies. It 
admits of no distinctions of caste in 
respect of religion, no bloody sacrifices, 
and no salvation without an ascetic 
and contemplative life. It denies the 
existence of spirits, and does not admit 
the real absolute existence of anything 
but matter. Buddhism struggled for a 
long time against Brahminism, but was 
ultimately expelled from India. It now 
prevails in China, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Burmah, Siam, Ceylon, &c. 
BUDDH'IST, w. A worshipper of 

Buddha or Boodh. 
BUDDH'IST, \a. Relatingto 
BUDDHIS'TIC, f Buddha or to 
Buddhism, the religion of Buddha. 
BUD'DING, n. The putting forth or 
producing of buds or germs. — In horti- 
culture j an operation by means of which 
the branches of one kind of tree are 
often made to grow upon the stem of 
another kind. It is performed by in- 
troducing the leaf-bud of one kind into 
the branch of another, when the bud 
thus intro- 
duced sends 
forth roots, 
forms a stem, 
and becomes 
in all respects 
similar to its 
parent, re- 
taining all the 
special pecu- 
liarities of the 
latter. Roses, 

plums, peaches, nectarines, cherries^ 
and many other kinds of fruit, are pro- 
pagated in this way. 
BUDDLE'A, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order ScrophulariacesB. The species, 
which are numerous, are shrubs with 
mostly quadrangular branches, opposite 
leaves, and usually orange - coloured 
flowers. They inhabit South America 
and the East and West Indies ; some 



are cultivated in our gardens, as B, 
globosa, and all are worth cultivating 
on account of their showy blossoms. 
BUDE'-LIGHT, n. A name which has 
been employed to denote various con- 
trivances for increasing the brilliancy 
of artificial lights, proposed by Mr. 
Gurney, of Bude, in Cornwall. The 
originaJ proposal consisted in supplying 
a small stream of oxygen gas to the 
flame; but latterly the author has con- 
fined himself to endeavours to augment 
the intensity of the light by reflectors 
and refractors of various sorts, but vrith 
very little success ; and although the 
name has been retained, these schemes 
have nothing in common vrith the ori- 
ginal purpose. 

BUDtiE, n. Lamb-skin with the wool 
dressed outwards. 

BUD(^ ERO, n. A hu-ge Bengal plea- 
sure-boat. 

BUDd'ET, n. [add.] The /omiVuir name 
given to the annual financial statement 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or sometimes the First Lord of the 
Treasury makes in the House of Com- 
mons, in a committee of ways and 
means. In making this statement the 
minister gives a view of the general 
financial policy of the Government, 
and shows the condition of the country 
in respect to its industrial interests. 
At this time also an estimate is pre- 
sented of the probable income and ex- 
penditure for the following twelve 
months, and a statcVnent is made of 
what taxes it is intended to reduce or 
abolish, or what new ones it may be 
necessary to impose. If the revenue 
exhibits a surplus, a reduction of taxes 
is proposed ; and if there be a deficiency, 
additional taxes become necessary. 

BUDY^TES, n. A genus of birds allied 
to Motacilla, and containing the yellow 
wagtail. 

BUFF, a. Of the colour of buff leather; 
light yellow ; made of buff; as, a In^ 
jerkin. 

BUFTALO-GRXSS,n. Trifolium pen- 
splvcmicum, an American species of 
short grass which covers the vast prairies 
on wMch buffdoes feed. 

BUFF'-COAT, n. A close military 
outer garment, with short sleeves, and 
laced tightly over the chest, made of 
buffalo-skin, or other thick and elastic 
material, much worn by soldiers in the 
17th century as a defensive covering. 

BUFTER, n. [add.] This apparatus con- 
sists of powerful springs and frtuning, 
attached to railway carriages and wag- 
gons to deaden the bi^ff or concussion 
between them when they oome into 
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collision. It is sometimes called a 
bluffing apparatus. Any apparatus for 
deadening the concussion between a 
moring body and one on which it strikes 
may be called a buffer. 

BUF'FET, n. [Fr.] In tnusiCy that part of 
the cabinet-work of an organ which 
incloses the pipes. 

BUF'FO, n. [It.] The comic actor in an 
opera. 
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BUFFOTnA, n. A genus of planto, 
nat. order CaryophyllaceiB. The species 
are insignificant slender herbs. B. 
cmnua, toad-grass, is a native of France, 
and is siud to have been found in Eng- 
land. 

BUFTONT, n. A projecting oorering 
of gauze or linen for a lady's breast. 




Buffont 

which stuck out from beneath the chin 
like the breast of a pigeon, much worn 
about 1750. 

BUFFOON', V. 1. To act the part of a 
buffoon ; to excite merriment without 
regard to dignity or decorum. 

BUF'FY, a. Resembling the buff-co- 
loured fibrin which appears on the sur- 
face of the crassamentum of blood 
drawn in certain states of disease. — 
2. Pertaining to buff on the blood. 

BUF'FY-€OAT, n. The buff-coloured 
fibrin on the surface of the crassa- 
mentum of blood. l^See Bur ft in this 
Supp.] 

BUTO, n. A genus of batrachian rep- 
tiles, comprehending the different spe- 
cies of toads, at once distinguished 
from the frogs by their thick squat 
body, covered with tubercles ; two 
species are found in the British Islands. 
[See Toad.] 

BUGGEROW-BOAT, n. See Bud- 

OBRO. 

BUG'GY, n. In the East Indies, a gig 
with a large head, or top to screen 
those who travel in it from the sun's 
rays. 

BU'GLE, n. [add.] Bugles are elon^^tted 
beads, commonly black, but sometimes 
of various colours, used in decorating 
female apparel, and also in trafficking 
with savage tribes. 

BU'GLE, n. [add.] See Ajuga. 

BU'GLE-HORN, n. [add.j A musical 
brass wind-instrument; latterly im- 
proved by keys, so as to be capable of 
all the inflections of the scale. 

BU'GLE-HORN,+ n. A drinking vessel 
made of horn. [ChaucerA 

BUHR'-STONE, n. [add.] ThU is a 
quartzose sandstone, very much used 
for millstones. The French buhr-stone 
is the best. 

|2{j^ I n. A book. [Scotch.] 

BUILD, n. (bild.) Construction ; make; 
form. 

BUILD'ING, n. [add.] The art of con- 
structing edifices ; the mass of materials 
shaped into an edifice. — Building of 
beams, the same as scarfing, — which 
see. 

BUILD UP, V. t. To establish ; to found ; 
to raiso ; as, to build up a settlement ; 



to build up a character, &c. [Ameri- 
can.] 

BUILT, pp. [add.] In marine Ian., tliis 
term is used as a compound with others, 
to signify the peculiar form or con- 
struction of a vessel ; as, frigate-6ui7^ 
clipper-6ai/^^ &c. — A built mast or block, 
is one composed of several pieces. 

BUIST, )n. The mark set upon cattle 

BOOST, ) by their owners. [Scotch.] 

BULB, n. [add.] A spherical protube- 
rance on a stalk; as, the b%db of a 
thermometer. 

BULBA'CEOUS, a. Bulbous. 

BULB'LET, n. [Fr. bulbille.] A bulb 
which separates spontaneously from 
the stem of a plant, as in Liliumbulbi- 
ferum, 

BUL'BOSE, a. Same as Bulbous. 

BUL'BUL, n. A Persian bird, the 
Eastern rival of the nightingale, but 
belonging to the shrikes, a different 
family of its class ; represented by the 
poets as enamoured of the opening 
rosebud, and, perched on some neigh- 
bouring stem, as pouring out his song 
in her ear, while she, proud of her 
youth and beauty, laughs at his plaints. 

BUL BULE, n. [L. bulbulus.] A Uttle 
bulb. 

BUL'BUS, n. [L.] A bulb ; a scaly leaf- 
bud. 

BULIM'I A, n. Voracious appetite. [See 
BulimtJ 

BULI'MUS, 71. A very extensive genus 
of terrestrial molluscs, allied to the 
genus Helix. In the tropical forests 
some of the species are of largo size, 
and their eggs might almost be taken 
for those of small birds. 

BULKIER, n. In shipping concerns, a 
person employed to ascertain the capa- 
city of goods, so as to fix the amount 
of freight or shore-dues to which they 
are liable. 

BULL, n. [add.] Bulls and bears. [See 
under Beab.I 

ByLL, n. A blunder or contradiction; 
more exactly, an apparent congruity, 
but real incongruity of ideas, suddenly 
discovered. 

BULL' ACE, n. [add.] The Prunus insi- 
tiiia, called abo bullace - plum, and 
bulhice-tree. It is a British plant. 
[See Pbunus.] 

BULL'-BAT, n. The American goat- 
sucker {Caprimulgus Americanus) is 
often so called in the United States, 
pully from its resemblance to a bat, and 
partly from a booming sound it some- 
times makes in the air, like the bellow- 
ing of a bull. 

BULL'-COMBER, n. The local name 
of several species of beetles of the family 
Scarabieidte ; the Tuphteus vulgaris is 
commonly so called. 

BULLET, n. [add.] Long-buUets, a kind 
6i play. 

BUL'LET-PROOF, n. Capable of re- 
sisting the force of a bullet. 

BUL'LET-WOQD, n. A wood of a 
greenish- hazel colour, close and hard, 
resembling Green-heart, the produce 
of the Vii^n Isles, West Indies. It is 
probably the Achras sapota of bota- 
nists, which is called bully-tree, and 
also Naseberry bullet-tree. 

ByLL'-FINCH, n. [add.] The name of 
a' genus of birds (Pyrrhula), separated 
by Brisson from the grosbeaks. The 
species chiefly inhabit cold and tern- 
perate climates. The common bull- 
finch is the P. vulgaris {Loxia pyrrhula 
Linn.) It is a well-known and pretty 
bird, and when tamed may be Uught 
to whistle musical airs. P. synoica is 
70 



an Asiatic species, and P. cineriola an 
inhabitant of Brazil. 

BJTLL'-FLY, or BIJLL'-BEE, n. [add.] 
The gadfly. 

BULL'-FROG, n. [add.]^The bull-frog 
of New England is the jRana pipiens. 

ByLL'-HE AD, n. [add.] The river bull- 
head, or miller's thumb, is the Cottus 
gobio; the armed bull-head is the C. 
aspidophorus, found in the Baltic and 
northern seas; the six -homed bull- 
head (C. hcxaeomis) is a North Ameri- 
can species. 

BULL'ION, n. [addj In political eco- 
nomy, this word is frequently used to 
denote gold and silver, both coined and 
uncoined. 

BULL'IONIST, n. An advocate for an 
exclusive metallic currency, or of a 
paper currency always convertible into 
gold. 

BULL'IRAG, V. t. To insult in a bully- 
ing manner. [Vulgar,] 

BULL'OCK'S-ETE, n. A small thick 
glass or skylight in a covering or roof. 

ByLL'-RUSH, n. [add.l The English 
name of two species of plants of the 
genus Typha, the T. latifolia, and T. 
angustifolia. [See Reed-Mace.J The 
same name is also sometimes given to 
Scirpus lacustris, a tall rushy-like 
plant, from which the bottoms of chairs, 
mats, &c., are often manufactured. 
[See SciBPUS.] 

ByLL'-SEGG, n. In Scotland and the 
north of England, a castrated bull. 

ByLL*S-E?E, n. [add.] In arch., any 
small circular aperture for the admis- 
sion of light or air. Called also bul- 
Iqch's-eye. 

ByLL'-STAG, n. In the south of Eng- 
land, a castrated bull. 

BULSE, n. In the East Indies, a oer- 
tain quantity of diamonds. 

ByL'WARK, n. [add.] The bulwarks 
or berthing of a snip, are the boarding 
above the level of the decks, nailed on 
the outside of the stanchions and tim- 
ber-heads. 

BUM'BARDS, n. Ale-barrels. [Shah.] 

BUMBAZ'ED, pp. Amazed; confused; 
stupified. [ScoUh.] 

BUMBE'LO, n. A glass flask used for 
subliming camphor. 

BUM^BLE, n. A local name for the 
bittern. 

BUM'BLE,t V. i. [From Bum.\ To 
make a humming noise; to cry like a 
bittern. [Chaucer.] 

BUMTER, n. fadd.] A crowded house 
at % theatre, sc, in honour of some 
favourite performer. 

BUN, n. See Bumn. 

BUND, n. In the East Indies, an em- 
bankment. 

BUN'DLE, V. t. [add.] To sleep in the 
same bed with tne clothes on, as a man 
and woman; a practice said to have 
been formerly resorted to in America, 
on a scu>city of beds, when husbands 
and parents permitted travellers to 
bundle with their wives and daughters. 
Bundling is also said to be practised in 
Wales.— r© bundle off, to send a person 
off m a hurry or pet. [Provincial.] 

BUN'DLE, V. i. To prepare for depar- 
ture ; to depart. [Provincial.] 

BUN'DLING-PBESS, n. A machine 
for packing yam into ten lb. bundles. 

BUNGALOW, n. In the East Indies, 
a thatched or tiled cottage of one 
*JPnr» ^ed for temporary residence. 

5};S4^^' -Se* BuNTON in this Supp. 

BUNKER, n. [Dan. bunker; Goth. 
oasn h a bench.] A bench or sort of 
low chest, that serves for a seat ; also. 
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BURN 



BUR-WEED 



a seat in a window, which also sonres 
for a chest, opening with a hinged lid. 
A wiunock hunker i' the east. Burns. 

BUNK'UM, or SPEARING FOR 
BUNK'UM, n. A phrase used in the 
United States of Atnerica, and applied 
to members of Congress, when it is 
evident they are speaking chiefly with 
the Tiew of gratifying their constitu- 
ents, the majority of whom seem to 
value their representatives in propor- 
tion to the length of their speeches in 
Congress, and are very fond of seeing 
those speeches in the newspapers. 
The following extract explains the ori- 
gin of the phrase : — 

The honourable member for Buncombe 
addressed Couin^sa in a lon{(-winded, irrele- 
vant speech. The bouse l)ecame impatient ; 
some members tried to put down the speaker, 
aud maiiv left the house lie was not, how- 
ever, to be so easily shelved ; so he told the 
honourable members that they might do as 
they pleased; he cared litUe whether they 
listened to him or not, as he was not speak- 
injt for them but for Buncombe— Buncombe, 
in Nonh Carolina, being the pbice which he 
represented. 

BUNN,\ n. [add.] The usnal orthogra- 
BUN, f phy of thia word IM frrtTf. 
BUNT'TNG-CROW. m The hooded 

BUK YHN,^ n. An exfreaccnce or ball 

BUN' ion; > at the inside of tb& ball 
of the i^n^at toe, ojising from an in- 
OjiinTiiaUon flf the hurra mucom. 

BUOY, n. (add.] A float; a floating 
mark on tho mea, to point out the po- 
sition of objects beneath tlw water, as 
ant'hors, shoals, rooks, Sic, or to mark 
out the courg« a ship is to follow. 

BUOY'A(>E, n. A serial of buoys or 
jfioAling bgacondL, for the guidance of 
veiseb into or out of port, &c. 

BUOY'ANCE, n. Same m BuOTASCT. 

BCOT'ANCY, n. [iiild.J The property 
which certain bodica have, by which 
they ar* supported at the surface of a 
fluid, *attAto sink in It as mfich only 
as a port of their depth or thickness. 
Tliu* ice, most kinds of woodj smd all 
bodies specili rally Usbter than water, 
are Aaid to have ttu&yancu in that fluid. 
The term b frequently u&ed to di^sig- 
nate the weight necestuLr^ to mnke a 
solid piece of wood, op a vossel of wood 
aitd metal, sink iu watci^ till ]t$ upper 
surface Is on u l&vcl 'Aitli that of the 
water, or till a liorizoutal section of the 
body, at a given di!ttauee from its up- 
per or lower enrfdce, is on a lov&l with 
the surface of the water. The buoy- 
ancy of a body is the weight of the 
volume of water dtspliaced by tho float- 
ing body. 

BO PETAOA. n. [add] Besides the 
BuphoQa Afritojw^ tinoUier s^Micies, 
B.fr^hrarhjfncha.hasb'omi discoTered 
in Mada^nsmr. it is abnut one- third 
lew than th« B. A/ricfina. The^r are 
called oX'peckers. 

BUPLEU'RUM, n. [fi»>t, an oi, and 
rXuifir, a rib.] HareVeiu*, a genos of 
pUiiits^ \See IIarbVEah.] 

BCPRESTIS, n, A Linnasan genus of 
wrrjeom beet!e:», diitinguiihed by the 
toothed or aerrHtetl form of the anten- 
na, atid tlie splendour qF their colours. 
Tbe largest and moiit brillmnt of these 
beetles nrc found chTeMj in tropical 
climate^: their larva] are woo J- caters 
or ttriKjd borery, and attack ttotli fruit 
and forest treed. About i>iNJ species 
are known, which differ coti^iderably 
in fnrm antou^ themselves. Natural- 
iats hare divided them into ^oreral 
genera, constituting a family (Bupres- 



tidss). Four or five small species are 
found in this country. 

BUR'BOT, fi. [add.] This fish (Gadus 
lota) is found in several of the English 
rivers and Ixikes of the northern coun- 
ties; but it is said to arrive at its great- 
est perfection in the Lake of Geneva. 
With the ling it forms, in modern sys- 
tems of ichthyology, a genus to which 
the name Lota is given. 

BURDEN OF PROOF. See Onus 
Probandi. 

BUR'DODN,f n. [Fr. bourdon.] A 
humming noise; the bass in music. 
[Chaucer.] 

BUREAU , n. [add.] A department for 
the transaction of public business. On 
the Continent the highest departments 
of government in most countries hare 
the name of bureau; as, the bureau of 
the minister for foreign affairs. In 
Englandf the term is confined to in- 
ferior and subordinate departments. 

BUREAUCRAT'IC, a. Relating to 
bureaucracy. 

BUREAU'€RATIST, n An advocate 
for or a supporter of bureaucracy. I 

BURETl'E', n. [add.] This instrument, | 
which was contrived by Gay-Lussac, | 
consists of a graduated glass tube, and j 
a smaller tube parallel to it, connected ' 
with it at the base, and recurved at the 
top. 

BUR'<>EIN,t V. i. To bourgeon; to 
blossom or bud. [Spenser.] 

BURG'-GRAVE, n. See Bubobave. 

BURGH'AL, a. (burg'al.) Belonging to 
a burgh. 

BURG'HOLDER, ) ^ . ^,,, ^^„ 

BORSE'BOLDER,} «• Atithmg-man. 

BURG'LARER,t n. A burglar. 

BURG'-MASTER. .S^ Bubqomab- 

TER. 

BURG'-MOTE, n. A borough-court. 

BURG'OMXSTER, n. [add.] An aqua- 
tic bird, the glaucous gull {Larus 
glaucus), common in arctic regions, 
which lays its eggs in the holes of rocks. 
It is so called from its domineering 
over the smaller species of gull and 
other aquatic birds. 

BURG' WARD, n. [Burg and ward.] 
Anciently^ the custody or keeping of a 
castle. 

BUR'IAL-SERVICE, n. The religious 
service performed at the interment of 
the dead. 

BUR'IELS,t n. plur. Burying-places. 
[Chaucer.] 

BURK, V. t. [add.] To smother; to 
shelve ; to get rid of by a side-wind ; 
as, to burh a parliamentary question. 
[Not elegant.] 

BURL, n. A small knot or lump in 
thread. 

BUR-MAR'IGOLD, n. A genus of 
plants (Bidens), of which there are two 
British species, viz., nodding bur-mari- 
gold {Bidens cemua)j and three- cleft 
bur-marigold {B. tripartita)^ both an- 
nuals, grovring by the sides of ponds 
and ditches. Nat. order Composite. 

BURN, n. [add.] Bums are produced 
by heated solids, and sceUds by heated 
fluids. 

BURN, V. t. [add.] In surg.f to apply an 
actual cautery; to cauterize. — To burn 
daylight f to waste time. [Shak.]—To 
bum one*s fingerSf to suffer loss by a 
speculation. [Collo4piial.}---ln the game 
of bowls, to oum a bowl, is to displace 
it accidentally, and the bowl so dis- 
placed is said to be burned. 

BURN,o. t. [add.] To bum with labour, 
to be full of busy stir and activity. 
[Thomson.] 
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BURN'ED,t i)p.[Fr. brunir.] Burnished. 
[Chaucer.] 

BURN'ET, n. [add.] The great bumet 
is the Sanguisorba officinalis, and tbt* 
salad-bumet, the Poterium sanguisor- 
ba. I'SetfSANOUISOBBAandPOTEBIUM.] 

BURN ET-MOTH, n. Beautiful red 
and black hawk-moths, of the genus 
Anthroccra. Two or more species 
are found in this country. 

BURNET- SAXIFRAGE, n. [add.] 
The common name of three different 
species of British plants of the genus 
Pimpinella. [See Pimpinella.] 

BURNETTE',t ". (bumet'.) [Fr. ftrw- 
nette.] Cloth dyed of a brown colour. 

BURNT'-SPONfiE. *>e under Sponge. 

BUR'-PARSLEY, n. Caucalis, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Umbellifer». 
Two species are British, of which one, 
small bur-parsley (C daucoides), is fre- 
quently found in corn-fields, in chalky 
soils, in England. 

BURR, n. A partially vitrified brick; a 
clinker. 

BUR'RA, n. In the East Indies, great, 
large, powerful ; as, Burra Beebee, or 
Baba, that is, Great Lady, the common 
native name of the East India Com- 
pany. 

BUR'-REED, n. The common name of 
three British plants of the genus 
Sparganium, which grow by the sides 
oflakes and pools. [<Se« Spaboanium.] 

BUR'ROW, V. i. [add.] To excavate a 
hole in the earth. 

BUR'ROW-DUCK, n. The sheldrake, 
— which see. 

BUR'ROWING-OWL, n. An American 
species of owl, the Noctua cunieularia. 
In Buenos Ayres it inhabits the holes 
of the bizcachOf or viscacha; but in 
Banda Oriental it excavates holes for 
itself. 

BURR^-STONE. See Buhb-Stone in 
Diet. 

BUR'RY, a. Full of burs; resembling 
burs. 

BURSAL'0(>Y, n. [Gr. fiv^em, a sac, and 
A«y«r, an account.] A description of 
the burs<B mucosa, 

BUR'SA MUCOSA, «. [add.] The 
bursee mucosa are of different sizes, and 
are situated near the joints, particu- 
larly the large joints of the extremities. 

BURSATEL'LA, n. A genus of marine 
molluscs, without shells, found in the 
Indian seas. 

BURSCH, (boorsh.) n. plur. Burschen. 
[Ger.] In Ckrmany, a youth ; a student 
at a university. 

BURSE'RA, n. [Named after Joachim 
Burser.] A genus of tropical plants, 
the type of the nat. order Burseraceic. 
B. acuminata yields a yellow concrete 
essential oil ; and B. paniculata, called 
Bois de colophane in the Isle of France, 
gives out, fjnom the slightest wound in 
the bark, a copious flow of limpid oil, 
of a pungent turpentine odour, which 
soon acquires the consistence of butter, 
having the appei^rance of camphor. 

BURST, V. i. [add.] To open spontane- 
ously, as an abscess. 

BURTON, n. [add.] A single Spanish 
burton has three single blocks, or two 
single blocks, and a hook fixed to one 
of the bights of the standing part of 
the tackle.— il double Spanish burton 
has one double and two single blocks, 
and is more powerful than the former. 
BURTO'NIA, n. A pretty genus of 
New Holland plants, nat*. order Legu- 
minosae. 

BUR'- WEED, n. Xanthium, a genus of 
pkuits. [See Xanthium.] 
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BU'RY, n. [Fr. beurrS.] A delicate pear 
of seTeral Tarieties. 

BURTINO-BEETLES, n. Species of 
coleoptera, of the genus Necrophonw, 
which actually bury dead moles, mice, 
and other small animals and birds, be- 
fore feeding on the carcasses. [See cut 
Necbophords.] 

BUR'YING-GROUND, n. Same as 
Bubtino-Placb,— ujAicA see. 

BUSH, n. [add.] A thicket or place 
abounding in trees or bushes. [This 
was the original sense of the word, as 
in the Dutch bosh, a wood, and was so 
used by Chaucer. It also bears this 
signification in our English translation 
of Exod. iii. 2, where it is said, " The 
angel of the Lord appeared unto Moses 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bushr] 

BUSH'-CIIAT, It. The whin-chat and 
stone-chat are so called, from these 
birds being often seen about bushes. 

BUSH'ING, n. The operation of fitting 
a" circle of metal into the sheaves of 
blocks with iron pins, or axles, to re- 
duce friction, and prevent the wearing 
of the blocks ; the operation of fitting 
a circular piece of metal into any other 
circular orifice in which an axis or 
journal turns, or any orifice which is 
liable to wear and become too large, as 
the vent of a gun. 

BI/SH'-METAL, n. Hard-brass; gun- 
metal; a composition of copper and 
tin, used for journals, bearings of shafts, 
&c. This is the brcus commonly em- 
ployed for engineering purposes. 

BUSH'^HRIKES, n. A subfamily 
(thamnophilinae) of the Laniadae, or 
butcher-birds. These birds live among 
thick trees, bushes, and underwood, 
where they are perpetually prowling 
about after insects, and young and 
sickly birds, and are great destroyers 
of eggs. They seize their prey with 
their bill, which is very powerful, and 
very abruptly hooked at the end. Nu- 
merous species of bush-shrikes are found 
in the hotter latitudes of America. [See 
Shriicks.I 

BUSK'ING,;)pr. Dressing. [5ceBu8K.] 

BUSS^ n. Contraction and diminutive 
of omnibus J for which the word is some* 
tim Pi used . — ^ Abo, a cab* [ Promncial,] 
BLIBT, n, [add-] The diest or thorax ; 
the trunk of the human body. 
BUSTARD, «, [add.] TIkf English 
name of a i^nuft (Otis) of land-birds, 
belonging to the family Strutldonids 




of Vigors- The int^at ba^tartl {Otis 
tarda) lb an European speoiea ; O. nigri' 
r.^jis 10 tu AsiatiQ »\y^mt^\ and O. catru- 
faceat, an African HT^ec ii». 
BUS'TLE, n. fadd,] A piwl stuffwi with 
emotion, fathers, &c., woin fay ladies 
for the double pnrpoiio of giving a 
greater mtundity or pTx>itiin«n€« to the 
back part of the body immediately be- 
low the wakt, and of fletting rtflf the 
flmaUncfts of f )vo waist ; but more espe- 
dally to reliero the weight of the 
i^lotliEn. 



BUT, n. The outer apartment of a 
house, consisting of only two apart- 
ments. [Scotch.] 

BUT-AND-BEN. [Be^ut and be-in.] 
The outer and inner side of a partition- 
wall, in a house consisting of two apart- 
ments. [Scotch.] 

BUTCH'ER-BIRDS, n. A subfamily 
(LanianaB) of the Laniadss or shrikes, 
including the genus Lanius of Linnieus. 
They are characterized by having a 
short toothed bill, and by seizing their 
prey with the foot, the claws being 
slender and acute. They have received 
the name of butcher-birds from their 
habit of suspending their prey, after 
depriving it of life, upon thorns, as a 
butcher does his meat, and then pulling 
it to pieces, and devouring it at their 
leisure. One species (Laniiu exeubitor) 
inhabits Europe, and is occasionally 
seen in England. [See cut in Diet. 
Shbike.] 

BUTCH'ER»S-BROOM, [add.] See 

lluBCUS. 

BUTCH'ER»S-MEAT,orBUTCH'ER- 
ME AT, n. The flesh of animals slaugh- 
tered for the table. 

BU'TEA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Leguminosffi, tribe Papilionaceie, 
named after the Earl of Bute, a distin- 
guished patron of botanical science. 
The species are natives of the East In- 
dies; they are trees having pinnately 
trifoliate leaves, with racemes of deep 
scarlet flowers. B. frondosa yields a 
red juice, which is brought into the 
market under the name of East India 
kino. 

BU'TEO, n. A genus of accipitrine birds, 
containing the buzzards. They havo 
long wings and an even tall. 
BUT'OMUS, It. [Gr. /3mw, an ox, and 
vtfA*m, to cut.] Flowering-rush, a genus 
of plants, the tsrpe of the nat. order 
ButomaceflB. [See Flowebino-Rdsh.] 
BUTT, It. [add.] In ship-building, the 
end of a plank or piece of timber which 
unites with another endways ; also, the 
joining of two such pieces. Planks 
which unite endways butt against each 
other. — In carpentry and cMnet-worh, 
this junction is styled a butt-joint. — The 
butt-end of a piece of timber is that 
end which was nearest the root of the 
tree. — Butt-end of a mushet or fowling- 
piece, that end which butts against the 
shoulder when the gun is being dis- 
charged. [See Bvt-Ent}.]—A butfs- 
length, the ordinary distance from the 
place of shooting to 
the butt or mark; 
as, not two pair of 
butfs-length from 
the town. — Butts 
and bounds. [See 

(1 ^ h Butts.] — In mech., 

4. D the square end of a 

connecting-rod or 
other link, to which 
the bush-bearing is 
attached by a strap, 
fastened to the butt 
by a cutter and gib. In the annexed 
figure b marks the butt. 
BUT'TED, pp, [add.] 2. a. Having 
abuttals; as, the land is butted and 
bounded as follows. 

BUT'TER, n. [add.] The substances to 
which the old chemists gave the name 
of butter are certain chlorides, and they 
were so named from their soft butyra- 
ceous consistence, when recently pre- 
pared. Thus, the sesquichloride of 
arsenic was called butter cf arsenic; the 
chloride of bismuth, butter of bismuth ; 
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the chloride of zinc, butter of zinc, &o. 
— Vegetable butters, a name given in 
vegetable chemistry to certain concrete 
fixed vegetable oils, from their resem- 
blance to butter produced from the 
milk of animals ; such as those of the 
cacao, and cocoa-nut, of the nutmeg, 
kc.f which are solid at common tem- 
peratures. — Bun-butter, clarified butter, 
butter melted and potted for culinary 
nae. — Butter and eggs, a plant, the 
Narcissus ineomparabilis. — Butter and 
tallow tree, a name given to a tree of the 
genus Pentadesma, the P. butyracea, 
[See Pentadesma.] 

BUT'TER-BIRD, n. In Jamaica, the 
rice-bunting (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) is 
so called. It is in great request there 
for the table. 

BUT'TER-BUR, n. [add.] See Peta- 

8ITES. 

BUT'TER-€UP, or BUT'TER-CUPS. 

BUT^TER-FISH, n. A small acanthop- 
terygious fish, allied to the blennies, and 
so called from the copious mucous se- 
cretion of the skin. It is the Aftme- 
noides guttatus, or spotted gunnel. 

BUT'TER-FLOWER, n. [add.] Same 

as BUTTEB-CUP. 

BUT'TERFLY-FISH, n. A fish found 
on our coast, the Blennius ocellaris. 
BUT'TERFLY-OR€HIS,n. Two Bri- 
tish plants, of the genus Habenaria o( 
Brown, the H. chloranthaand H. bifolia 
{Orchis bifolia, Linn.) It grows in 
woods and open heaths. 
BUT'TERFLY-PLANT, n. A West 
Indian plant of the genus Onddinm, 
the O. papilio. [See Oncidium.] 
BUT'TERFLY- VALVE, n. In mech., a 
species of double clack-valve, consist- 
ing essentially of two semicircular clap- 
pers, clacks, or wings hinged to a cross- 
rib cast in the pump-bucket, and so 
named from its butterfly appearance 
when open, as represented in section in 
the annexed cut. 
This form of valve 
is employed in the 
lift-buckets of large 
water-pumps, and for 
the air-pump buckets 
of condensing steam- 
engines. Theordinary 
construction of the 
clappers is described 
under Clack- Valve 
in the Diet., but the introduction of 
vulcanized caoutchouc into the arts has 
led to a considerable modification of 
this kind of valve, especially as em- 
ployed in the air-pumps of marine en- 
gines. The bucket is provided with a 
metal-grating extending over its whole 
area, and on this a circular plate of 
the vulcanized caoutchouc is laid, ren- 
dering it quite water-tight when the 
pump is on the lift, but which, when 
the bucket ia descending, as in the 
figure, rises from 
the grating, and al- 
lows the water to 
pass. To prevent 
the undue displace- 
mentof this flexible 
cover, or continu- 
ous clapper,a metal 
guard, of the form 
of a basin, is placed 
over it, and fixed 
by the spear, which^ 
passing through the centre, binds the 
flexible plate between it and the eye 
for receiving the end of the pump-rod. 
Being thus confined only at the centre, 
when the bucket is descending, the 
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flexible eoTer b raised by the preKniro 
of the wiiter off the jn^tiixs and thrown 
against the surfjife of the (^ajnJ^whkh, 
rising grtidiuUlj towards the circcta- 
ference, fie rm its the water to [ia33 frtfcly. 
When the bucket beffina to ri&e, th^i 
flexible pltttpj of cyaree, fulla, and op- 
pliM itaelf oTcr the e^ti^iff* 
BUTTER-WORT, it, [add.j The Pia- 

BUTT -HINGES,! n.Hingt^ employed 

BUT-HINGES, i in the hanging of 
dootTs fllmtter?, ca^ments, kc- They 
arc placed on the edijest ^ith the 
kDUckle projecting on the side in wtiich 
the closure \& to open, and the other 
edges fltopptng against a smaH piece of 
wood left in the thickness of the dosnre, 
■o as to keep the arria entire. There 
are set^eral kinds of these hmjzes, 

BUT'TING-JOl>^T,n. A joint formed 
bjf the surfaces of two pieced of wood, 
of which one surface is perpcndictdar 
to the ftbnwt and the other in the direc- 
tion of the dbreSjOr making an oblique 
aiigle with them : n^ the joints made 
by the stmts and braces with the truss- 
postB* 

BUTTON-TOOL, n. An instrument 
ojied cbieHy for cutting out the diaku ot- 
builojvi of leather, which Hcrve as nuts 
for the screwed wires in the mecbaniiim 
connected with tht keya of the organ 
and pianoforte. It is a moditicatiott 
of the ordinary centre-bit. [iliee Bit.] 

BUTTS, n. [add.] ButU and bound*, the 
AbttttaJft and boundaries of land. 

BUTYR'It! ETHER, n. Butyrate of 
oiide of eth>le. It is a v^ry mobile 
liqujtl, ot ita odour Bomewhotbimilar to 
that of pine-apples. It is very soluble 
in alcohol, and is employed to flaTonr 
spirits. It may be formed by distilling 
a mixtore of alcohol and butyric acid, 
with the addition of a little sulphuric 
ether. 

BUTY^RONE, n. A substance formed 
along with carbonate of lune when 
butyrate of lime is distilled. It is 
analogous to acetone. 

BUXBAU^MIA, It. A genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order of Mosses. 
The B. aphyUa is almost destitute of 
leaTCS, and resembles a fungus more 
than a moss. It is a British pUmt^ut 
isTeryrare- 

BUX'OM, a. [add.] Yielding; compres- 
nble; as, the huxom air; the huxom 

BTJX'OME,t a. Buxom.— ftixome and 
hent, meek and obedient. [5p«nMr.1 

BUX^S, n. [Gr. «{^.] [add.] {See 
Box-Tbee, Box-Wood.] 

BUZ. An interjection of ridicule. 
[ShakA 

BUZZABD, fi, [add.] Tlie common 
iHi^zard is the Faico Lutta^ Linn., and 
the Bttteo vutffaris of modern natu- 
ndtsta I the moor-biuxard ia the Circut 



4tnigiRosua i the bald hnzzard \i the 
Pandion kaii^sfm, or osprey j and the 
fiouey-bu^iard fs the Pfrnwf aptvorus. 
The roogh- legged buxzard is the 
Buteo tasopvj. All these species are 
liritiah. 

Bl", or B?E, n. Something not the im- 
mediate object of regard ^ as, bu the bi^, 
or bff the byt> ; that ia, by the way, in 
passing. [See the prep. Bt.] 

BY, as a pn^/Lc^ in componnd words^ 
sign ides peculiar and especin! ; private, 
aiiapted or intended for private and 
partial ends or purposes; within our 
especial privity, knowledge, or po&se^ 
sion i accessary or col late ml. 

BY, pr^. Beyond; besides; over and 
aboTe. fScioicA.] 

B Y'AED, n. A piece of leather crowing 
the breasti tLscd by the men who drag 
sledges in coal-mines. 

B?-BID"DER, n. In the United Slaiej, 
a person employed at [jubtle auctions 
to bid on articles put up for solej in 
order to obtaJn higher prices. 

B?'-BLOW, n. A side or accidental 
blow; an illpritimate child. 

BYE, cide, Ditwa-bu^y downwards; 
down yonder; not far oflT. \8cf>i€h.\ 

BY^GANES, In. p/ur. What is gone by 

BrCONES, ; andpaat. [Sctxtch.] 

BYL£VE,f u, I. [Sai, beHfan,] To 
remain ; to stay. \Chauccr.\ 

BYNEMPTM pti. [Be and nmpne.] 
Dictated or named j bequeathed. [6^- 

BY-ORDlNAR.orfu.More 
than ordinary-. [Scotch.^ 

Br.PASSAcJE, W. A pri^ 
vatc or rotired pa&a£igo. 

B?'-PLACE, n. A retired 
place, root, or situation. 

Bt'-PLAY,n. Onthettai^e, 
a scene which is carried on 
aside, and commonly in 
dumb show, while the 
main action proceeds, with 
a riew ordinarily to en- 
hance the sport. 

B?'-PURPOSE, n. An in- 
direct or concealed purpose 
or design. 

BYRAFT'.t pp. Bereft; taken away. 
[Chaucer. "l 

BTRE, n. A cow-house. \ Scotch.'] 

BYR'TIHUS, n. A genus of coleopterous 
insects. B. pilula, or pill^beetle, is 
found on Tarious plants in gardens. 

BYS^SINE, a. Made of silk ; haring a 
silky or flax-like appearance. 

BYSSO^MYA, n. A genus of acephalous 
molluscs, which live in the fissures of 
rooks, attached by a byssus. 

BYS^SUS, n. [add.] IncoftcAo/o(7y, along, 
delicate, lustrous, and silky banch of 
filaments, by which the Mytilus, Pinna, 
and other shells, are attached to conti- 
guous bodies.-^ln bat.^ a genus of 61a- 
meutous fungi. The «peciea inhabit 



cellars and subterranean abodes but 
are now ascertained to consist of fun- 
gaeeous plants in an early state of 
growth, and referable to Tarious genera, 
— Bi/iivji, among the anci^tifSj was the 
name of a cloth of eatceedingly 6ne 
teiturc, but whether of linen, cotton, 
or Hiltt, is not certain. 

BY'-TIME, n. Odd time; interral of 
leisure. As an adv., now and then. 
{Scotch A 

BYZ'AWTTINE ARCIIITEGTURE, n. 
A stylo of architecture deTeloped in 
the Byzantine Empire about a.d. 300, 
and which, under vanons modificatienSi 
con tinned in use till the iinall conquest 
of tliat empire by the Turks in a.d. 
1453. It spread so widely, and WflU 60 
thoroughly identified with all middle- 
a^o art, that its iuHuence even in Italy 
did not wholly docline before the 15th 
century. Its ruling principle is incrus- 
tation, the inci-usUtion of brick with 
more precious materials; large spacea 
are left void of bold architectural 
featuresi to be rendered ititereatiug 
merely by surface ornament or setilp- 
ture. It depended much on colour for 
its effect, and with this in tent^ mosaics 
wrought on grounds of gold, or of posU 
tive colour are profnflely introduced. 
The Icjiding forms which pfTi&de the 
Byzan ti ne are t h e roun d-arch , t h e dome, 
the circle, and the cross. The capitals 
of the pillara are of endless variety, and 
fizU of invention; while some are founded 
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BffBAiiTisB OAVfTAM. PJf . 1, ft«m the Ap» of MnniM. Flf. «, from 
UMOMBLoredMi,Y«ok«. rmuBaiUn'tatoomotYtaim. 

on the Greek-Corinthian, many ap- 
proach in character to those of the 
Norman ; and so varied are their deco- 
rations, that frequently no two sides of 
the same capital are alike. Both the 
Norman and the Lombardic styles may 
be considered as yarieties of the Bysan- 
tine, and all of these are comprised 
under the term Romanesipie, which 
comprehends the round-arch style of 
middle-age art, as distinguished from 
the Saracenic and the Gothic, which 
are pointed-arch species. The moaqu© 
of St. Sophia, Conatantinople, and the 
church of St. MarkV, Venice, are pro- 
minent eiamples of Bjnntine archi- 
tecture, 



G. 



C[add.] In music, C after the clef is 
» the mark of common time, in 
which each fneasure b a semibreve, 
eotreupondin? to *. C is also the name 
of a note in the scale; the key-note 
m^or and the thijid minor of the na^ 
turaJ scale. 
1,— Stipr. 



CA*, t*. t To call; to drive; as, to ca^ 
Dxcrt, to drive oien* [Hcottk.} 

CAA'BA, ti. A square stone in the 
temple at Mecca, regarded with adora- 
tion by Mahometans, as haTiog been 
presented by the angel Gabriel to Abra- 
ham^ an the occasion of building the 
73 



temple. The entire temple is i 
tlraea called by thU name. 

€AB, n. A carriage with two or font 
wheels, drawn by one horse. It is on 
abridgment of cabriolet, the French 
exprc»sinn for a similar rehicle. 

€AliAS'80U, n. A lar^fe species of ar- 

7 li 
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miMiillO', a native or South AmencJi 
(Dagypvj wnicincitiM)* 

CAB'BAOE, 11. [add.] A cunt mwne fur 
pie>c«4 of cloth purloined by taUun jit 
cuttinir out ^nrmentM. 

CAB^AOE-IIARK, n. The Sunnam 
EuLTk ; the bark of the Andiva mrnnu^ a. 
leBiiniiiiuun pUnt of the West Indies^ 
an anthelmintip. 

CAB'BA^K-DAIST, «, The globe- 
flower, — irhich /*■!*. 

i'AB'BA<5E-PALM, n. The cabbage- 
treej — ifAiVA Mee, 

CAB^BAC^E-ROSE, n. A iperiei of 
TDfipj th^Eof a cfntifoHft, of many Taric- 
ties* 

CAB'BAfiE-WOODjM, Another name 
for partridge'Ti* ooi, the ti tuber of the 
iLtiuit-riu eiJCi:ine££. 

CAB'BALA, n. See Cabal, Cabala. 

CAB'IAI, n. [add.] The cabiai is now 
ranked in a dUtinct genus, of which it 
is the only species {Hydrocharus capy- 
bard). 

CAB'INET, n. [add.] The collective 
body of ministers who direct the go- 
▼emment of a nation or country; a 
gOTemment council.— In Oreat Britain, 
the cabinet consists essentially of the 
prime-minister, who is the head of it, 
the lord-chancellor, the three secre- 
taries of state for home, colonial, and 
foreign affairs, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer. These, in their coUec- 
tive capacity, are called also the admi- 
nistration, the ministry, his (her) ma- 
jesty's ministers, or the government. 
They are styled by way of eminence, 
cabinet ministers, and are more im- 
mediately responsible for the acts of 
the sovereign, as well as for public 
measures. Other heads of public de- 
partments may also be called upon to 
take a seat in the cabinet, as the first 
lord of the admiralty, the postmaster- 
general, the president of the board of 
control, the president of the board 
of trade, the paymaster-general, the 
lord privy-seal, the master of the 
mint. 

CABINET-COUNCIL, n. Fadd.] A 
council of cabinet-ministers neld with 
privacy to deliberate upon public affairs. 

CA'BLE, n. [add.1 In vesseU of this 
country chain-cables have now greatly 
superseded rope-cables. — Cable-bends, 
small ropes for fastening the ends of a 
rope-cable, so as to secure the knot by 
which it is attached to the anchor-ring. 

^^'BLE,«. t. To fasten with a cable.— 
In arch., to fill the flutes of columns 
with cables, or cylindrical pieces. 

CA'BLED, a. [add.] Having the archi- 
tectural ornament called a cable. 

CABOCfiEir, n. In Western Africa, 
the name given to local governors ap- 
pointed by the king over towns or 
districts. 

CAB'RIT, n. The prong-homed ante- 
lope of North America {Antilocapra 
fiircifera) is so named by the hunters. 

CACA'O, n. [add.] This name is gener- 
ally applied to the bruised seeds of the 
Theobroma cacao, which, when reduced 
to a paste, mixed with sugar and fla. 
voured with vanilla, form chocolate. It 
is usually corrupted into cocoa, on ac- 
count of which it is frequently supposed 
to be obtained from the cocoa-nut 
palm. 

€ACA'0-NUTS, n. The fruit of the 
Theobroma cacao. [^See Tueobboma.] 

CAtA O-TllEE, f n, A tree of thu 

■G AC A ' O, i ^ei] iia T hcobromii, 

the 7", cacao. [ .See T ii r o b »o m A. ] 

CACCHEjt »' '» To catch. [Chaucer.] 



CA€H.li'MlA, n, [Gr. mmmm, bad. and 
Affsm^ blood.] A vitiated state of the 
blood. 

CACIIET', b. fi^hay\) [add] Leitres 
de naehetviCTQ Icttom proceeding from, 
and eii^med by the kings of France, and 
countenig^ned by a secretary of Slate* 
They were at £rst made u^e of occasion- 
ally as a means of debjing the Murae 
of juJiitice, but as warrants for the de- 
tention of private v\ivLtXi\ attd for de- 
pnvin^ them of their personal liberty, 
they appear to haTe been rarely em- 
plo jerl before the 1 7 th century. D uri tjg 
the reign of Louis XIV. their use be- 
came fri^fhtfully common, and Uy rneati* 
of thoni persona were imprisoned for 
life, or for a long period, on the most 
frivolous pretexts. In the rcigu of 
Louis XV. they were openly sold by 
the mistress of one of the ministers. 
They were abolished at the Revolution. 

CACHEXIA, n. See Cachexy. 

CACHEX'Y, n, [add.] Any chronic 
morbid affection of the functions de- 
pendent on the great sympathetic 
nerve, not including fevtf or inflamma- 
tion. 

CACIQUE^, ft. (caaeek'.) The Mexican 
word from which ccuique is derived. 
[See Cazique.1 

CACOCH YMIA, n. See Cacochtmt. 

CAC'ODYLE, n. See Kakodule in 
Diet., now generally written Kakodyle. 

C ACOE'THES, n. [add.] A bad quaUty 
or disposition in disease. 

CACOE'THES SCRIBEN'DI. [L.] 
A diseased propensity for writing ; an 
itch for authorship. 

CACOPHO^NIOUS, a. {See Caco- 
PROMT.] Sounding harshly ; cacophon- 
ous. 

CACOPH'ONOUS, a. Harsh Bound- 
ing ; relating to cacophony. 

CACOTH'ELINE, n. A compound 
formed by the action of nitric acid upon 
brucine. 

CACOX'ENE, )n. [Gr. «•»•«, and 

CACOX'ENITE, f |i»«(.] A mineral 
occurring in yellowish, radiating tufts, 
and consisting of phosphoric acid, with 
alumina, fluoric acid, and water. 

CACTAXE^, n. The Indian fig tribe, 
a nat. order of dicotyledonous plants. 
The species are succulent shrubs, usually 
without leaves, and with spinous buds; 
the fruit is succulent, and very similar 
in its properties to that of GrossulacesB, 
but destitute of the excessive acridity 
of some gooseberries and currants. All 
the species are American, and are 
abundant in the tropical regions of 
that country. The principal genera 
areMelocactus, Echinocactus, Opuntia, 
and Mammillaria. 

CACTA'CEOUS, a. Relating to or re- 
sembling the cactus. 

CACTUS, n. [add.] The old name of a 
group of plants once considered to 
form a single genus, but now divided 
into several, and elevated to the rank 
of a natural order, Caotace», — which 
see. 

CAD, n. [From Scotch, cadie, a boy; a 
boy or person who may be employed in 
running of errands, or in any inferior 
sort of work.] A boy or person who 
attends at the door of an omnibus ; an 
assistant to a coachman ; a runner or 
messenger. 

CAD, n. Cadger; a vulgar fellow. 
I CADASTER, n. [Fr. cadastre; a word 
of imcertaiD etymf>lf»sry^ Surne derive 
it from the Greek, ic, i»r«j relatitiK 
to, and ^t%^m, to deprive; beneaire [u^hich 
fee); take from the^e who ejuiuot show a 
74 



title, BcBcherelle derives the 
from the low Lat. cairitas, contmnmg, 
or contents] In Louuiana tav^, a de- 
tailed survey of the lands of a country, 
their ex teiitf divislonsfi amd subdivisions 
nature of culture, Jkc. The Domes- 
day-book is a kind of cadaster^ and 
the only r>no England has ever had. 

CADAVERIC, a. Relating to a dead 
body ; relating to the chajiifes iodueed 
irt a corp^ by putrefaction; aa, cada^ 
veric phenomena, 

eAD'DlS-GARTEK, n. A garter of 
ferret, [.SAaA.] 

€A'DENCE,t I*, [i'id.l In pmsie, thu 

CA'DENC Y, > close of a miiaicaJ pa^- 
sai^ or phrase, or the resobuion of a 
dissonant chord into a consonant one- 
Also, an extemporaneous addition made 
by the performer at the end of a piece 
of music. — A perfect cadence is com- 
posed of the chord of the dominant, 
followed by that of the tonic, likewise 
of the chord of the dominant seventh, 
followed by that of the tonic— An tj»- 
perfect cadence consuts of the chord of 
the tonic, followed by that of the do- 
minant, but rarely occurs as a final 
close. — The interrupted or deceptive 
cadence, is formed by a chord quite 
foreign to that which was expected, 
thus evading the close, and deceiving 
expectation.— The plaffal cadence con- 
sists of the chord of the subdominant, 
followed by that of the tonic, occa- 
sionally used in sacred music. 

CADENZA, n. [add.] A musical ca- 
dence; an addition made by the per- 
former at the end of an air or con- 
certo. 

CADET', n. [add.] One who is tnuned 
up for the army by a course of military 
discipline, at Woolwich, Addiscombe, 
&c., previous to obtaining a commission 
in the East India Company's service. 

CADO'Y, a. Lively; frisky; wanton. 
[Scotch.] 

CADMIUM, n. [add.l ThU metal oc- 
curs in the form of carbonate, as an in- 
gredient in various kinds of caUmine, 
or carbonate of zinc. It is also found 
in the form of sulphuret, as the rare 
mineral greenockite, and to the extent 
oi^ per cent, in some kinds of sul- 
phuret of zinc. In all its relations it 
is very analogous to zinc, and is almost 
invariably associated with it When 
strongly heated in jthe air, it boms, 
forming oxide. Like zinc, it forms 
only one oxide, chloride, sulphuret, &c. 

CAD'MIUM- YELLOW, n. A pigment 
prepared from the sulphuret of cad- 
mium. It is of an intense yellow 
colour, and possesses much body. 

C^CIL'IA,) n. A genus of ophidian 

CCECIL'IA,) reptiles, in which the 
eyes are either very small or entirely 
^>aent. At first sight the species aeem 
to have a naked skin, but minute scales 
have been discovered by Cuvier on dis- 
secting the skin. 

C^'CUM, lu [L. c«citf, blind.] In anaL, 
the blind intestine {caput coli), so 
named from its being prolonged in- 
feriorly under the form of a cul-de-sac, 
or closed tube. 

CAEll. 5^eCAR. 

C^SA'RIAN SECTION, I «. In 

CiESARE' AN OPERATION, J wrr- 
gery, the operation by which the fetus 
IS taken out of the uterus by an inci- 
sion through the parietcs of the hImIo- 
mcn, when the obs^t^eies to delivery are 
BO great as to leave no other alterna- 
tive. 

CiES PITOSE, a. See CESpixost 
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C^SU'RAL, a. PeriaiQiDff to tbe 
ttpsura or ccfura. I 

C.liTElUS-PAR'IBUS. p.J Other 
things being equal in like eircumgtances. 

€ AFFILE, \ n. [Arabic, whence Cuf* 

KAF'F RE, jT fraria ia Africa. ] An uu- 
bciieteri a niimc eivep to & pen pie ia 
South Africa, who reject th^ Maho- 
metan fiuth. 

CAHIEK^ n. [Fr.] LUeratti/, aTiumber 
of flbe«ti3 of iiafter put looiielf together; 
but now applied to the auece&sJTe por- 
ttuus of a vfork, when printed in itajts 

* or numbent. 

€A'I€, * n. [Fr* caique.] A skilf bc- 

€A'IQUE,i longing to a. galley; a 
galley-boat. 

€M0K'Ll7iG,ppr. Cackling. [Scotch.] 

€A1LL'L1CH:5, n. pUr. [GaeLj Old 
women. 

CAIMA€AN% n. A Turkish word for 
a JjeiLtenant or a lieutenant-governor, 

C;ALVIEI>, pp. or a, (koimcd.J Combed. 
[Scotch J 

€A'a> d- WUALE, n. [QiWinff-irAa/c.] 
A samU siJcties of wbaJe, not uneoni- 
matt among the Orkney and Shetland 
ialmndj, where it often pravea a great 
priie, aa the species goes in herds, and 
when it getit into shallow water, iu 
eompanion^ follow it; whence the 
name. It ii the Delfihmus mettUt or 
D. ded«£tor of natur^liJits* 

CA-IIIA, (aa'-era'.) [Fr. "It {the revo^ 
lution) Bhdl go on,"] The burden of a 
French revolutionary son^t made by 
the reTolntionistA about 1789 or 1790. 

€AlSSON^ } ft. [add.] 1. A vessel in 

eAlSOON', i the form of a boat, u*od 
09 a flood-gate in doclta.— 3. An appa- 
ratus used for docking rea^ls while at 
their moorinj^, withrmt removing Btores 
or masta. It consists of a lai^'e tonk^ 
surrounded by an air-receptacle copable 
of sustn i ni ng its w hole weight. By Blt- 
ing it with water, and allowing a small 
(|i]antiiy to enter the air-receptacle|the 
coisBon is aunk to the depth of the vea- 
sel's keel, under which it m then drawn. 
And the water being pumped out, the 
rhip IS entirely raised out of the water, 

CAFTIFF, a. Belonging to a caitiff 5 
fterii'ile ' h mw , 

CAl'TIFFLY, adv. KnaTJayyi aer- 
TilcJy; basely. 

CAl TlVE,t a. Servile; base; caitiff. 

CAJ'EPUT, n. [add.] Thia oil ia ob- 
tained from the MelaUuca cajeputif or 
ciajcput-trce of KoxburghH, It la onti- 
spa^modic, atimuiant, and BudtiriGi*^ 
and i» ftaid to be a remedy in Asiatic 
cholera. The word is from the Malay, 
and »hoidd lie written Attf/u pufih. 

CAJOLE MENT, r. Cajolery. [Rar. 

€\AKE, n. [add J A silly, aoft, coaxing 
person ; a spoiled child. 

CAKED, iJjj. Formed into a hard fi&t 
fuasa. 

tAKl'LE, n. fkakiley.) A genua of 
cruciferoQS plants. The apecies aro 
smooth, fleshy p glaucous, onnual 
branched herbs, with pinuatilid or 
t4>othed leaves. C. marfiitna, purple 
sea-ro<ket, is a native of Britab. [^ee 
Sea-IIocret*J Til ore are two other 
■peciesj C Americaftat and C aaqualig, 
«il pretty annuals. 

CAKING, ppr. Fonniog into a hard 
flat mnss. 

CAK'INO, n. The act of forming into 
ctincrctiofiii* 

CAK'ODILE. Set KAKOurtE, 

<:AJtODyL'l€. See KAROHifi-ia 

t:ALAMAGROS'TlS, n. [Gr. k^a^^w, 
mnd m'yi^ni.l Small-reed, a geuus of 



grasses, separated fromthegeuua Amn- 
do^ Linn. The species are mere weeds. 
Three ajHscies are enumerated by Bri- 
tish botanists. 

€AL'AM1NE, n. [add.] Au impure 
carbonate of zinc. 

€ALAMIN'THA,Ji, AgennsofpUntB, 
nat. order Lam^accH?. Fivespeciesj&re 
British, fnt.fC. ntpata, le^aser calamint; 
C. ojjicinalis, common etdnmiut; C 
tfflpatica, WDod-calamint; C. acfnoMf 
common ba^il- thyme ; and C. clinopQ" 
diuntf common wild-bosil. They all 
contain a volatile oil. 

€AL'AMIST,t n, A piper; one who 
playn on a reed or pijje. 

CAL 'AMITE, instead of CAL'AMIT, 
n. [add,l A genua of foaail plants^ stri- 
ated and jointed. It h one of the most 
frequent and characteristic genera of 
fosi^il plants, and oceura abundantly in 
the carbon if crouB system of strata, and I 
generally in the sandstones and shales 
which alternate with coal. These | 
pljintis are considered to have been 
allied to the Ejiiuiseiaeeai. I 

€ALAMf>PH'ILUS, n. [Gr. MMXmfm, a \ 
roed.and fl-A«, a friend,] Asubgeouji of 
bi rd *, separated fro m tbe 1 1 tm ice. One 
species { C. biiirmioisi, the bearded til- 
mouse^ is a nativa of Britain, frequent- 
ing reedy districts, 

CAL'AMUS, n. [add.] In hftt., a genua 
of i»almN, the different speciea of whieh 
constitute the rat tan -canes of com- 
merce. This genus holds a middle 
station between the grosses and jiolm^ 
with the habil of the former and the 
inflorescence of the latter. The specie^ 
uro principally found in the hotter 
parts of the East Indie&i the Btems of 
C vena, C. oblongus^ C. ruf/fltfvm, and 
C, e^iermuj rtow to the leujyfth of from 
100 to (JOO feet ; they are extensively 
used for tbe sake of their iiard fliinty 
coating, being readily split into strips, 
from wliieh the bottoms of chairs nnd 
similar urticles are manufactured. The 
resin caliled dragon's blood is chietiy 
yielded by C. petreetts^ C. rudenlHittj 
C. verus^ and C litumtana. C. zttlaeca 
(now called Zafacca Wattichiana) ii 
cultivated for its fruit, which i> about 
the si^e of a walnut. 

€iiL'AMUS SCRiPTOmUS, n. [L.] 
In anat., a groove of a pen- like ai>- 
pearanee upon the anterior wall er 
tloor of tbe fourth ventricle. Its pen- 
like appearance ia produced by the 
divergence of the posterior median 
cnlumos, the feather by the HtteiE trans - 
vers4E. 

t'ALAN'DRA, n. A genua of coleop- 
terous inaeeta, belongint;^ to the aection 
Rhyncbophora, and family CurcuUoni- 
dffi. Som e of the minute species commit 
great bavock in granaries, both in their 
larva and perfect state. They are very 




Ccj*l"f-TrKEVii-» iSiUin^ra e^TAivtrtAr t^jr l> n 

numerous, and among them is the well- 
known com -weevil (C. pnoworia}. The 
gru-gru worm, which destroys pnlm- 
trees in South America, ta the larva of 
a large speeioa of calandra; thia grub 
7:* 



IS eagerly sought for by the natives, 
who eat it when cooked. 

GALA THlAN-VrOLET.n, A peren- 
nial sfieciea of geutian, tbe Gentianu 
pnetimonanfhe. 

CALCAIUE'-GROSSIER, n. [Fr.l 
The coarse calcareous building-stone of 
Paris. It forms an ejitenl^ive stratum, 
or rather iseries of atratiL, in the Paris 
basin, and belongs to the eocene tertiary 
period. 

CAL'€AR, R. [f^^] ^^ ^^^-t * 31"^' \ ^ 
hollow projection mmi the base of a 
petal having usually a conical figure. 
It is the ncetan/ of Linn. 

CALCAREOUS EARTH, m A term 
formerly applied to lime. 

€AL€AREOUS GUlT.n. In t7fo^, a 
subdivision of the middle oolitic for- 
mation. 

CAL€ATlEOUSROCK,rt. Limestone. 

CALeA'BEOUa BOIL, «, Soil of 
which lime forms a principal compo- 
nent part. 

GALCA'REOUa TUFA. n. An allu- 
vial depoait of carbonate of lime, 
formed generally by springs, which^ 
issuing through lime*tone-strata, hold 
iu solution a portion of calcareous 
earth ; this they deposit on coming in 
contact with air and lij^ht. 

CALCES, or CALX'ES, n. [L. plur, 
of ca/x.] A name formerly applied Ut 
oxides, from their earthj character, 
resembling lime. [See Calx.] 

CALXINATOKY, or C.ILCI]!!'- 
ATORY, n. 

CALCINE^ or CALXINE, v. t. 

CALCINF/, or CALXINE, 

4;ALCIN'ED, or CALCINED, pp, 

C ALCIN ING,or CAL'ClNiNG,ppr. 

CALC'-TUFF, n. [add.] 6"« Calca- 
HEoijs Tlfa in this Supp. 

CALCULATING MACHINES. Ma- 
chines or contrivatioea by which the 
results of arithmetical opcrutiuns may 
be obtained by in^tpection, audi as the 
HoTuan abacus, Napier'a bones, the 
sliding mle, the machine invented by 
Mr. Uabboge. This latter machine bos 
never yet been completed. It is in* 
tended not only to perform arithmeti- 
cal operation a with absoltite certainty, 
but also to transfer the results im me- 
diately tocopperplatc^f from wbichauy 
numlH-r of copies may ho printed with- 
out a possihility of error. 

CAL€^tJLED,f pp. Calculated. [Cftoa- 
ttr.] 

CAL'CULT, iL [L. plur. of cideuluM,— 
^ifhtth see,] 

C.^LXULTIS, w. [add.] In palhel., a 
genemi term for Jnoq^anic concretiuna 
of various Linda, formed in various 
parts of the body, and bearing a general 
resemblance, or shape, or composition 
to atones. Those concretions formed 
in the gall-bladder are called biiiari/ 
<;a!c»/j, or gall-stones; those formed by 
a morbid deposition from the urine in 
the kidney or bladder, are called urinarff 
taicidi; those found in the substance 
of the lun^p or in the ramifications of 
the bronchi J ore called pu^moiitiry cal- 
culi; and those formed in the salivary 
glands, or their duct-s are called tati- 
vaiy calettfi. Tiiere are aIj*o gouty 
concretions, called arthritic cafcttiif and 
others called pnncreatic cateuH, tachri/- 
mai ciilculi^ spermatic catcuii, &c. — 
Vaf cuius uf fanriions, that branch of 
mathematical analyj^a which investi- 
gates the form of a function, and not 
its value in any particular cafie, nor the 
conditions under which it may have a 
particular value. Thus, th calcuiiu nf 



CALLE 



CALORIFEE 



CALT8TEGTA 



fimctiom may be considered aa Bimi- 
liirly related to ftlg^bm a*! algobfa i* to 
arithmetic. [J?ee Flnctiost.]— CVi/nn- 
lut of mriaiiQut. [S^ under Yaria- 

€AL'ED0XITE, n, A blue, or ^reen- 
ish-blue mineral, a capreous snlphato- 
carbonate of lead. It is found in at- 
tached crystala, with other compounds 
of sulphate and carbonate of oxide of 
lead, at Leadhills in Scotland. 

€ALEFA€'TOR, n. A small cooking- 
stove. 

€ALEFA€'TORY,n. A warming-room 
in a monastery. 

CALEMBERRE^ n. A species of Co- 
romandel wood, of a lighter colour than 
the calamander, and striped. It is a 
scarce wood, and is found only in Cey- 
lon. 

CAL'EMBOURG, n. [Fr., from a Ger- 
man, Count Kahlemberg, noted for his 
blunders in the French language.] A 
pun; a witticism. 

€AL'ENDAR, n. [add.] In criminal 
courts, a list of criminal causes which 
stand for trial ; as, a heavy caUndar; a 
light calendar. 

CALEND ATRIAL, a. Belonging to the 
calendar. 

€AL£N'DRI€AL, a. Pertaining to a 
calendar. 

CALF'-WARD,*!. A plaoewhere calyes 
are kept in Ihe field. {Scotch.'] 

€AL'IATOUR-WppD, n. A kind of 
dye-wood which grows in India on the 
Coromandel coast. It is sometimes 
confounded with red sandal-wood. 

€ALI€'ULAR, a. [L. calix, a cup.] 
Formed like a cup. 

CALI'GO, n. [L. darkness.] A disease 
of the eye, imparting dimness, cloudi- 
ness, obscurity. — In eniom., a genus of 
South American butterflies. 

CALIPASH', ) n. [add.] In cooherj/, 

-CALIPEE^ f ca7i|MUA is that part of 
a turtle which belongs to the upper 
shell ; and calipee, that part which be- 
longs to the lower shell. 

CALIPER, n. Same as Caliber, or 
Calibrr. 

€AL'IPER8, >n.Com- 

CAL'IPER €OMTASSES,) passes 
with cunrcd legs, for measuring the cali- 
ber or diameter of round bodies. [See 
Caliber.] 

CAL'IPH, n. See Calif. 

€AL'IPHATE, it. See Calitate. 

CAL'IPHSUIP, n. The office of a ca- 
liph: caliphate. 

€ALIPT»I€ PERIOD, n. In ancient 
ehronoloffv, a correction of the metonic 
cycle of nineteen solar years, proposed 
by Calippue, At the end of four of 
these cycles, there is an excess of one 
day and six hours over the number of 
lunations. Calippus, therefore, pro- 
posed to quadruple the metonic cycle, 
and deduct a day from the end of it, by 
reducing the days of one of the months 
from thirty to twenty-nine. 

CALL, n. [add.1 Call of the House, a 
parliamentary ptirase implying an im- 
peratiTe summons sent to erery mem- 
ber of the House, to be present at a 
stated time, for the consideration of 
some important measure, or for ascer- 
taining what members are absent with- 
out leave or just cause. 

CALOiAN, ) n. A young hid; a fine 

€ ALT. ANT, 5 fellow. [Scotch.] 

€ALL'-BIRD, n. A bird taught to al- 
lure others into a snare, as the linnet, 
goldfinch, &o. 

€ALLE,t n. [Fr.] A sort of cap. 
[Chaucer.] 



CALT.EK, a. L Cool; refreshing— 
2. Fresh ; in proper Aoiwon ; as opposed 
to what h beiidnning to eorrupt, in 
consequence of Lieing too lonp ke[itj or 
Is actually m n ilate of putridity ; as, 
caifirr herrings. [Si'Qtch,] 

CALLE V A, n. Homan name for Sil- 
chester. 

CAL'LID, a. [L. callidus.] Hardened 
in craft ; shrewd. [Rar. us.] 

€ALXlI>NESS,t ». Shrewdness; cal- 
lidity. 

CALLIG'RAPHER, n. One skilled in 
calligraphy. 

CALLIGRAPHIC, ) a.ReUtingto 

CALLIGRAPH'ICAL,; caUigraphy. 

CALLIG RAFHIST, n. One skilled in 
calligraphy. 

CALLIG'RAPHY, n. [add.] The art of 
beautiful writing ; pokte literature. 

CALLIMAN'CO, n. See Cala- 
manco. 

CAL'LING, II. [add.] Name. [Shah.] 

CAL'LING-CRAB, n. Gelasunus, a 
genus of crabs found in tropical coun- 
tries. The males have one of the claws 
much larger than the other. This, 
when disturbed, they hold up before 
them, as if beckoning or calling upon 
some one. With the large claw they 
close up the mouth of their burrow. 

CALL'IPASH,) g^ Calipash 

CALL'IPEE. I *<« Calipash. 

CALLIS THENICS, n. See Calis- 

THENI08. 

CALLIS'TUS, n. A genus of coleopte- 
rous insects of the family Harpalidie. 
Only one species is known, C. lunatus, 
found almost all over Europe, and con- 
spicuous fh>m its beauty, hence its name 

CAL'LITRICHE, n. A genus of plants. 
[See Star- Wort] 

CALLOS'OMA, n. See Calosoma. 

CALOiOT, n. A cap. [See Calotte.] 

CALOCHOR'TDS, n. A beautiful ge- 
nus of bulbous plants, nat. order Lili- 
acesB. Several species have been intro- 
duced into England ^m California. 

CALOPHYLXUM,n.A genus of plants, 
nat. order Guttifene. The species are 
trees, the leaves of which have nume- 
rous transverse parallel veins, which 
give them a very beautiful appearance, 
hence the name. C. inophyllumy an 
East Indian species, exudes a yellow 
viscid juice, used for medical purposes. 
The nuts afford a fixed oil which is 
used for burning in lamps, for maldng 
ointment, &c. C. ccdaba, calaba-tree, 
is a native of the Caribbee Islands, and 
yields one form of the resin called ta- 
camahaca. 

CALOR'IC, n. [add.] SenstbU or free 
caloric, that which produces the sensa- 
tion of heat, or affects the thermometer. 
— Insensible caloric, the same as latent 
heat, — which see. — Specific caloric, the 
relative proportion of caloric^ which 
any body retains, without the* effects 
being sensible ; or, it is the quantity of 
thermometric heat required to raise 
similar quantities of different bodies to 
the same temperature. That quality 
of bodies, by which they require differ, 
ent quantities of heat to raise them to 
the same temperature, is called their 
capacity for caloric ; thus, water has a 
capacity for caloric three times greater 
than mercury. — Absolute caloric, the 
total amount of heat in bodies. I See 
Hbat.1 ^ 

CALOR'IFER, n. [L. color, heat, and 
fero, to bear.] An apparatus for con- 
veying and distributing heat; a term 
particuhirly applied to an apparatus for 
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heating eanBerratories, &e., by mejins 
of hot water cirfmlatin^ in <ube«. 

€ALOBIFl€A TIOX, a. The profile* 
tion of henit especbtHy animal heat, 

CALORIFIC'IENT, n. \L.cator, heat, 
and fadot tn muk e, ] H<?af -pi-odud ag. 
A term applied by pbysioiogists to 
materials of food, of which the basis is 
carbon, as fat, gum, sugar, starch, and 
which are believed to be expended in 
the production of heat in the system. 

CALORIMO'TOR, instead of CALO- 
RIM'OTOR. 

CAL'OR MOR'DICANS, a. [L. a 
biting heat.] A term applied to a dan- 
gerous symptom in typhus, in which 
there is a biting and pungent heat upon 
the skin. 

CALQUE, V. t. To calk,— wAicA see. 

CALQ'UING, n. [It. caleare,] Copying 
a drawing, by rubbing over its back 
some dry colouring material in fine 
powder, such as red-lead, or black- 
chalk, laying this side on a sheet of 
paper, and then tracing over the lines 
of the drawing with a blunt pointed 
instrument. 

CALUM^BINE, n. The bitter principle 
of calumba. 

CALUM'BO, n. <S^ Calumba. 

CALVATIIA, n. [L. ca/ric#, bald.l The 
upper part of the cranium ; the skuU. 

CALVr'TIES, n, [L. from cabms, 
bald.] Baldness. 

CAL'YCES, n. [L. plur. of calyx.] 
In anat., small membranous cup-like 
pouches, which invest the points of the 
papillss of the kidney. Their union 
forms the infundibula. 

CAL'YCLE, fi. [add.l In iroo/., a term 
applied to the smaill cup-like pro- 
minences, containing each a polype- 
shell, covering the surface of many 
corals. 

CAL'YCULE, fi. [L. calyculus, a little 
calyx.] The membranaceous border 
surrounding the apex of a seed ; a little 
calyx exterior to another proper one. 

CALYM'ENE, n. A genus of fossQ tri- 
lobites, found in the Silurian rocka. 

CALYP'SO, ft. A genus of North Ame- 
rican plants, nat. order OrchidacesB. 

CALYP'TER, n. In bot. [See Caltp- 

TRA.] 

CALYPTORHYN'CHTIS, n, [Gr. ««- 
ivrrm, to conceal, and fvyxt* & snout or 
bill.] A genus of New Holland birds, 
belonging to the parrot family. One 
of the best-known species is Banla* 
cockatoo, C. Banksii. The species are 
chiefly dark-coloured, with some red or 
yellow marks on the wings and tail. 

CALYP'TRA, n. [add.] According to 
Lindley, the calyptra of mosses is that 
part of the membranous covering in- 
closing the sporangium or theca (cap- 
sule), which, when Uie membrane bursts 
around, as the theca approaches matu- 
rity, is carried up and sustained on the 
summit of the latter. The same name 
is given to a hood-like body connected 
in some other plants with the organs 
of fructification. In the genus Pilean- 
thus it covers over the flower, and is 
formed of united bracts ; in Eucalyptus 
and Eudesmia it is simply a lid or oper- 
culum to the stamens ; in Jungerman- 
nia it exists in the form of a cup or 
wrapper at the base of the fruit-stalk, 
which, instead of cjut> ing it up xtyan 
its point, pierocft tlirough its apex, imd 
leaves it behind. 

CALYSTE'6l A, u. A genus of plant*, 
composed of sr-eojc« fomjcrly induded 
under Convolvulus. The speojes are 
lactescent, ghibroua, twining, or pres- 
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tralc herbfi, with floUtery one-flawered 
pedunc^lea. Two Britif^b Hpecie*?, €1 
septum, unii C soldanetlaj are known 
by the name of binctwetHln 

€AL'YX, n. [aild] The hlIjx is tlio 
most cilcrior intef^uuent of a flower, 
comriatine of Beveral vertidllntt leaves, 
called trp^ij^ utiited by their imirguui, 
or distinct, usucilly 
of a green colour, 
and of a less deli- 
cate texture than 
the corol. In some 
plants the calyx 
grows to the sides 
of the orary, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a 
small portion at 
the extremity, in 
which case it is termed superior, but 
when it is quite separate from the ovary 
it is called inferior. — In anat, [See 
Calyces.] 

CAM, n. Misplaced : see after Cakpt- 

LUS. 

€ AMAIL>. [Fr.] 
Inancient armour, 
a guard for the 
throat of chain- 
mail, worn by 
knights in the 
14th century, so 
called from its 
resemblance to 
the tippets of 
camers-hair then 
much in fashion. 
€ AM AY'EU, ) n. [Fr. camaieu.] Mono- 
CAMAI'EU, ) chrome painting, or 
painting with a single colour, varied 
only by the effect of chiaro-oscuro. 
Pictures in two or three tints, where 
the natural hues of the objects are not 
copied, may also be called en camaieu. 
We speak of brown, red, yellow, greep, 
and blue camaieus, according to their 
principal colours. 

CAM'BER, n. [add.] In arch., an arch 
on the top of an aperture, or on the 
top of a beam. — Camber-window, a 
window arched at the top. 
€ AM3IAL, a. Belonging to exchanges 
in commerce. 

CAM'BISTRY, n. The acience of ex- 
change, weights, measures, &c. 
CAMBIUM, n. In fro*. [SeeCAUB.] 
CAM3RIAN GROUP, n. In geol, a 
Welsh group of rocks, constituting the 
upper of the clay-slate series, and com- 
prising the Snowdon rock, the BaU 
limestone, and the Plinlimmon rocks. 
CAM'BBIC, n. [add.] Cambric is 
also made of fine cotton-yarn, hard 
twisted. 

CAM'EL-BIRD, n. A name applied to 
the ostrich. 

CAMELrNA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cruciferae. C. siUiva, gold 
of pleasure, has pear-shaped pouches 
and small yellow flowers. It is found 
in Britain, growing in cultivated fields, 
chiefly among flax. 

CAM'ELINE,t n. [Fr. eamehi.] Cam- 
let; a stuff made of camel's -hair. 
[Chaucer.] 

CAM'EL-INSECT, ) n. Names given 
C AM'EL-LOCUST, ) to orthopterous 
insects of the genus Mantis, fit>m the 
long thorax resembling the elongated 
neck of the quadruped. 
CAMEL'OPARD, or CAM'ELO- 
PARD. 

CAMELOPAR'DALUS, ti. The Ca- 
melopard or GirafTe, a northern c<t:i^ 
sti^niiLtion form^ by Ileveliua. It in 
Mtuated between CepheuSf Parftctis, 



Uraa Major and Minor, and I>nieo, 
and contains thirty-two «tari, 

CAM'EL-S-HAIIl, n. The hair of the 
camd, imported into this country 
ehiefly for tbii niAnufuctun? of fine ijen- 
cilfl fpir dm wing and luiLntiiig, 

CAMELUS, n. The generic name of 
the eaineU inclisdinE two species, C. 
bfJciTttinn^ am\ C ffromednrius. 

CAM'EO, n. [add.] Instead of bivalve 
shells read univalve. The inner strata 
of porcellanous shells are sometimes 
differently coloured from the outer; 
the makers of shell-cameos in this way 
get white or rose-coloured figures on 
a dark ground. Two or three species 
of cassis and strombus are employed. 
As many as 300,000 specimens of the 
Strombus gigas were imported from 
the Bahamas to Liverpool in 1860, for 
the manufacture of cameos, and for the 
porcelain-works. 

CAM'EO, ) n. [add.] Camayeu, or 

CAMA'YEU, > Camaieu, are not pro- 

CAMA'IEU, ) perly applied to stones 
cut in relief, but to painting with a 
single colour. — See above. 

CAMEROON IAN, n. A name given to 
the followers of Richard Cameron, in 
Scotland, who refused to accept the 
indulgence granted to the Presbyterian 
clergy in the persecuting times of 
Charles II., lest by so doing they should 
be understood to recognize his eccle- 
siastical authority. They form what is 
now called the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

CAMES, n. Small slender rods of cast- 
lead in glazing, twelve or fourteen 
inches long, of which, by drawing them 
separately through a species of vice, 
the glaziers make their turned lead for 
receiving the gloss of casements. 

CAMISADO, n. A loose garmenj like 
a shirt. 

€ AMaSATED, a. Dressed with a shirt 
outward, or above the other gar- 
ments. 

CAM'ISE, n. [Sp. camisicu:.] A shirt. 

CAM'MOCK,insteadofCAM'MOC,n. 
See Ononis. 

CAM'OUFLET, n. (cam'ouflay.) [Fr.l 
In military mining, a small charge of 
powder sunk in the wall of earth, be- 
tween two parallel galleries, in order, 
by blowing the earth into one of them, 
to suffocate or cut off the retreat of 
the miner who is at work in it. It is 
also called a sti/ler. 

CAMPAG'N A, n. [It.] A champaign ; 
a large open plain ; an extensive tract 
of level ground ; a campaign. 

CAMPA'N^, )n. The drops or 

CAMPAN'UL^, f gutt» of the Doric 
architrave. 

CAMPAN'ERO,n. Thebell-bmi(i>roc- 
nias carunculata) of South America, 
so called from the bell-like sound of 
its voice. It is one of the few birds 
which is heard during the day in the 
forests of Demerara. 

CAMP ANOL'0<iIST,n. A bell-ringer. 

CAMPAN'ULA, n. [add.] A genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Cam- 
panulacesB. It is one of the largest 
and most showy in the v^^table king- 
dom. The species are herbaceous, with 
bell-shaped flowers, and usually of a 
blue or white colour. Ten species are 
enumerated by British florists, of which 
the most interesting is the C. roiundi^ 
folia, bluebell or harebell. [See Hare- 
bell.] Most of the species of Cam- 
tifinuU are wurtli t tilth j-tiii^' ou nc- 
eotuit of their beantiM Howers* 
CAMPANULA III A, n, A genui of 
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zoophytes in which the polype-celb as- 
Biimo a belt^shape. 

CAMP-BED'STEAD, n. A bedatettd 
made to fold up within it narrow spaeo, 
an vwecj in war * a tresjel bedstead. 

CAMPEPH'AGA. n. [Gr. ji<.^**if, a ca* 
terpjlIflTj and f*j'*. I eat.] A gemia iif 
Itas^erine liirda found in A^^k tind Africa, 
wiiere there are serera) sitedes, which 
live chiefly on caterpi liars, The^ 
birds have the rump-featberv with stiff 
Bbafta. 

CAM'PHENE, n. [odd.] The litiuid to 
ralledf aud uaed for camphene-lamps, is 
hi^ghly rectified spirits of turpentine. 
Ordinary iiiJirit^ of turpentine leaves a 
stain upon iMiper, and btictitnea vji^dd 
on espognre to tiic air, owiny to the 
preseure of some bal^m. Wlien freed 
from thid it is called camphene. It is 
then higlily evapotable; and leaves no 
£tain. 

CAMTniNE, 71. A spirit for burning 
in larap^i eaid to consist of oil of tur- 
pentine vdth a speeled of naphthan 

€AIM'rnO0EX, n. A colourteaa liquid 
procured by distdiin^ camphor with 
anh>dr(iuj» phosphoric acid. It b a 
earbo - hydrogen, and occurs naturally 
in the oil of enmin. fiSce Cahtiikkk.] 

€ AMPUULIC ACID, n. An acid ob- 
tjiined wiien varntihor ig passed io va* 
l>our over a heated mixture of hydrates 
of potoAh und lime. It ha» tho con- 
sistence of camphor, but contoinH two 
Iiortfl more of hydrogen and ot)'gen. 

CAMTHOR-OiL, n. [odd.] This sub- 
fitanuc is obtained in Borneo and Su- 
niatra from the Dryobalanosit cam- 
phura. It is supposed to be eainphor 
in an imperfect Btate of formation* 

€AMP ION, n. [ndd.] In tot., bladder- 
campion is the Siierw ir\jRaUi ; ftca- 
eampioijj the SUertt maritima ; mnm- 
camriionj the SUent aca\di§; red alpine- 
cam piun, the Lychnis itipina ; red or 
ro^e campion, the Lychnts sifloestris} 
and white cAmpion, the Lifchnit oetper-' 
Una. [Sft !!^ilene: and LvctL^ta.] 

CAMP -MEETIISGS, n. Kelitfioni 
mectin^fl among the Slethodi^ts, held 
in the open air {camims) in Dritain and 
America. 

CAMP ONC, n. A natire vilhige in the 
inland A of the Eoa^tem Archipelago, 

€ A U P - ST O L, ft. A ieat or stool wi th 
cross legs, which folds up when not 
used. 

€AMP'-VOEGAR, n. A mixture of 
vinegnr with Cayenne pepper, soy, 
Wftlnut-ketchupj anchovies, and garlic* 

CAMPLTLll KOPOUS, CAMPYL- 
OT llt>PUUS, ijjatead of €AMTU- 
LlTROPOUi*, CAM'PYLOTRO- 
POUS. 

CAMPFLODISXUS, n* In h^t., a 
genus of diatomoceous plants, of which 
the frustules are snildle-fthaped, 

CAMPl LOPTE1IL1S, n. A genus of 
lfcuniming*btrdji, with large sickle - 
ghuped wings. 
CAMSTE'RIE, > <i. Forwjuxl^ per- 

I'AMSTArUlEjj verse; un manage - 

aide* [S€otrk,\ 

€ A SI ' -ST O N E S, n . Small con cretions 
found it) some e^ay-bedci near Glasgow, 
They are oblate, generally of an oblong 
figure, and all lie in a horizon tal t>oai- 
tion. Can)-«tone is alao thn namo 
giren in Scotland to the mineral of 
which pcndls are formed for ciphering 
on alate, 

t'A^MUS. 5^ Camim. 
€AM'USE,t a. [Fr.] Camous; flat. 

[Chaucer, \ 
€AM'-\VHEEL, n. A wheel formed so 
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ti to TOOTe eecentricnUy,f and prodaco 
n reeiprocfitlns ami interrnpted motion 
in some other part of macliinerj? con- 
nected with it. [See Cam after Cam- 

PTLITS.l 

€ AM'-WOOD, n. [add.] This dye-wood 
is said to be the produce of the Baphia 
nitida. It is used by turners for making 
knife-handles, and by cabinet-makers 
for ornamental knobs to furniture. 

€AN,t V. t. [add.] To feel; to see; to 
perceiye; to understand; to know how 
to do anything; to be able; to have 
the ability or power. [See Can, v. t.] 

CAN. Often used in old writers for 
gan or began. 

CAN'ADA-RICE, n. The Zizania 
aquaticOf a plant growing in deep 
water, along the edges of ponds and 
sluggish streams, in the northern states 
of America and Canada. 

CANAL', n. [ndd.] In anat., any cylin- 
drical or tubular cnvity in the body, 
whether ocotipied by a solid, fluidt or 
a*riform substance; s^, tUteanalof the 
spine, the semiclreular canaU of the 
iitt<:nial ear, the ciliary canatt ^c. — In 
CnncAfl^, 0. jjTOOTe ohaervicd in diflerent 
parts of certain spiral ahclls, helonging 
to the Zoophu^'A, and adapted for the 
pTOtruaion of the long tylitidrieal ^- 
phon possessed by those animab. 

€ANAI/-Bt)AT, w. A boat used on 
canals for conTCying goods or passen- 

CAN ALIF'ETl A, n. A tribe of looplift- 
gou9 univalvci or gastropods, of which 
the flhell ia cliarac tended by a long 
ttnught canal terminating it^ mouth. 

CANALIZA'TION, rt. the construc- 
tion of cunals, 

€ANA'EY,t V. L To dance; to frolic; 
to perform the old dane« called a 

CANA'RT^BIRD, n. [add.] The Frin- 
giila canaria^ Lin n.^ and tho Carductu 
eanaria, €nr. 

CANA'KY-F!NCf!,i», The canary-bird. 

CAKA'i:Y-lV09l>.n.Awoodufalight 
orsiTii^^r (Htlniir, latraij^ht and vh^^Q iti the 
grain, :Kijiiitr(l for the jjurposna of tho 
cabinet-maker and turner. It is im- 
ported into Enj^land from the Brozila, 
under the name of Madeim mahnj^rany. 
It Lb probably the wood of Launtt in- 

CAN'CEL, n. In print in^fy the suppres- 
sion and reprinting of a page Or more 
of a work i ihe ijart thus altered. 

CANCELLA'IIEATE, a. Belonging to 
n chancel kjp. 

€A?iCELLA'RlA, n. A genus of uni- 
valve Ttstaeea, in wliieh the nhell Is 
turbinate, scabrous, and generally reti- 
culated; the spire and ajjerture nearly 
equal, and the body ventricoso. 

CANCEIL n. [add.] The term Cancer 
VfOA applied by Linmrus Co a very ex- 
tensive }7enus of animalj^p correspond- 
ing to the first three orden* of Cuvter$ 
cluM Crustacea, and including the crab, 
lobster, shrimp, crayfish, &c. The term 
is now confined to a genus of Crus- 
tacea, Including only the common 
European crab {C jwEffwriii), and a few 
allied species found in North and 
South Ameriea *nd New Zealand.^Jn 
tuTyrr^j cancer exists under two fomijij 
one of which is termed tckimtt or oc- 
eul( cancer, and the other coneer, pro- 
perly BO colled, that is, vlrrrated or 
open caneer. Cancer is seated chiefly 
in parts v* hieh have a Kli^ndnlar struc- 
ture* It is much more frciuent m the 
female than the male. Its most com- 
mon Heat m ihe femala is the breast. 



and in the male the Hps. In an ad- 
vanced sto^e of the schirrus, the cuta- 
neous veins enlarge, beeome what Is 
termed varicose, and spread out over 
thti I hid and poekered skiti in such a 
manner, as to present some likeness to 
the body of a crab, with its claws ex- 
tended; whence it has received the 
name of cancer. — Cancer-bandage, a 
bandage resembling a crab in the num- 
ber of its legs, and called the split- 
cloth of eight tails. — Tropic of Can- 
cer. [See Tropic] 

CAN'CERATED, pp. Grown can- 
cerous. 

€AN'€RED,t a. [See Canker.] Crow; 
ill-natured, f^penier.] 

€AN'€RINIT£,n. In mtn^o/., another 
name for nepheline. 

CANDELA'BRUM, n. [add.] Cande- 
lebra were used by the ancients both 
iu their public edifices and private 
dwellins^. 

CAN DIDATE, n. SJ^. 4. [add] This 
significatton is p<:cu!iar to America. 

CAN'DlDATESillP, n. The state of a 
candidate. 

CANDLE, n. [add.] To hold the candle 
ia oRtf, is to wait on him ; to render 
hitn Aome menial assistance; hence the 
phmse^ '' YoD are not tit to hold a 
caudle to him " is equivalent to, You 
are not Ht to bo even his servant, or to 
render him the most trivial menial aid. 

CAN DLE-COAL, n. Set Camnel- 

COAt. 

C.\N DLF-TREE OIL, n. A solid oil 

obtained from the berries of the candle^ 

berry-tree,— ttAiVA 4^, 
CAN DliOY, H. A machine used inpre^ 

parinit cotton cloths for printing. 
CAN DY-CARIKJT, n, A plant, the 

Athiimtinin Mfttthiola. 
i AN l)Y-TUFT, n. Iberi^ agenus of 

(nuitiroufl plant?. [See Ibf.rlb.] 
CAN KL,t It. [Fr. canale.] ChauneL 

I (Jhaucer.] 
€.\NE'-MILL, n. A mill for grinding 

sugar-canes for the manufactura of 

€ A N F/VAS,+ n. Canva*. 1 Chmctr.] 

CAN (LJlCA-WOpD, n. A wood of the 
rose- wood character, imported from 
the Brnzils. It is lighter and of a 
yellower brown than rose- wood. It 
is imported in trimmed logs, from 6 to 
10 inches dismeter, for the use of the 
cabiuct-maker aud turner. 

CA'NID^E, n. The dog-tribe, a family 
of digitigrade carnivorous mammalia. 
It includes the dog, fox, wolf, and 
jackal. 

CAN'^IFLE,+ ». A small knife or dag- 
ger, 

CA'NIS, It. |j/ur, Canfi, [L.] A genus 
of digitigrade mammalia, restricted in 
modem systems of zoology to the spe- 
cies of dog, wolf, and jackal ; but by 
LinnjL-us applied in a wider sense, to 
include the fox and hyena* Of the 
domestic dog {Cunuf ftimitiarts), there 
are many Tarieties. l^ee Doo^l 

CAN'ISTER^SUUT, n, Sameas Case- 
SllOT, — which tee. 

CANit'EE-BLUOM, ) n. Flowers of 

CANK'ER-BLOSSOMJ the canker 
or dog rose. — Anything that corrodes 
or dei'onrs like a canker. [Shak] 

CANK'EBED, pp. [add.] Eaten; cor- 
roded. 

€AN'NA» n. [add.] There are MTcral 
speeles of this genus of plants, all of 
>vhich are known by the name of In- 
dian shot. They are no nfkmed from 
their seeds, which are round, shitiitig, 
hard, hearjj resembling shot. C. in* 
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ifica, C. patenst and C eeeeinea tf 

common plants within the tropics on 
all the continents. Their leaves are 
Urge and tough, and are employed for 
forming envelopes for articles of com- 
merce. The rootstock of C. eduHs is 
used for making arrow-root. Nearly 
all the species contain starch in the 
rootstock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. 

CAN'NA. Cannot [Scotch.] 

€AN'NEL-€OAL,ln. [add.] This 

CANDLE -€OAL,/ species of coal 
is found in most of the English col- 
lieries, especially at Wigan in Lanca- 
shire. It is black, opaque, compact, 
and brittle, and breidcs with a con- 
choidal fracture, but does not soil the 
fingers. When borning, it splits and 
crackles, but does not cake. It is 
sometimes used for ink-holders and 
tuys. 

CAN'NIBAL, a. Relaring to canni- 
balism: a^, cannibal h^rbaritv, 

CAN NILY, adv. Skilfully ; cautiously, 
[Scotch.] 

CAN'NON, w. [add.] In nww?A., ahoUow 
cylindrical piece through which arcTolT- 
juK abaft p^^Hvs.anrl on which it is car- 
ried, and mnyrevohe independently^ and 
with a greater or less speed than that 
of the shaft. Ex- 
ample — the pro- 
^ longation of the 
ej'B of a wheel, 
when iKtrcd to fit 
a spindle or shaft, 
on whleh it is intended to wptk loose, 
is termed a cannon, as the part a of the 
wheel A, loose on the shaft b. 

CANNONEER', v. L To cannonade, 
[Rar. m.] 

CAN ON, n. [add.] Thii* term is applied 
to express certain grammatical rules 
formed by the critics, and intended to 
serve as guides in criticism. It is alao 
used for the rule of pemons who ars 
devoted to a life strictly religions, m 
monks and uuni^nnd it is likewise ap- 
plied to the book in which such rule 
was i^Titten. — Canvn-leat, a. i-ollectiun 
of eccIeHiasitiral constitutions for the 
regulation of the church of Rome, con- 
sisting fur the most part of ordinances 
of general and provincial countils,<ie'p 
crees promulgated by the popes^ with 
the wojietiou of the cjirdinals, and de- 
cretal epistles and bulls of the pope*. 
There is also a eanon-Iaw for the regn- 
lation of the church of England, whieb, 
under certain restrictions, is used in 
the eeelcsiostical courts, and in the 
courts of the two uniferBities. — Canons 
of inMe^Tiiance, in law^ are the rules 
directing the descent of real property 
throughout the lineal end collateral 
con5mngT,iinity of the ancestor, or, as he 
is technically called, the pure baser. 

CANON, u. A>c: Cjlnox-Bit, [Spen- 
tcrA 

CAN'ONICITY, «. The quality of 
being canonical; the state of belong- 
ing to the canon or genuine books of 
Scripture. 

CAN'ONIZER, tt. One who canoniiei* 

<:AN'0N-LAW; n. see under CASt>?f. 

CAN ON-LAWTEE, n. One Tersed in 
the canon -law. 

CANT, n. fttdd.] Vulgar pretenstoa 
without sincf^rity. 

CANT, n. [add.] An incltnatjon from a 
horijEontal line; as, to be on the cant. 

CANT,rt, Vulgar^ inelegant; affected | 
aSj a. rant word or phrase^ 

CVNT, V. I. In rarpentnff a term used 
to express cutting off the angles of a 
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square body.— Tq arch.t canted ts ap- 
plied to pilki^, turrets, qr towers, 
whose t>lan is a polyjjon. 

CANTAB', n. A contraction for Can- 
tabrhjiemijrt of or betotiging to Cam- 
bridKe; ali^o a eoltoquial Ixrm for 
D Canlabrif/iffit, 

CANTAB ILE, iastflod of CANT A'- 
BLLB. 

CAKTABRlfi IAN, a. ReUting to 
CAmtjndge or Its unirerjity. 

CANTALOUPE^ m A smiJl round 

CAN TALEUP, f Tflriety of tnusk- 
avion, gJobular, ribbed, of pale green 
or yelloir eolour.and of a very deUcat« 
flaToiir. 

CANTANKEROUS, a. \Con, aud 
tunkerout, fretful.] V^ile in the hiffhp<^t 
degree ; coiitentioui ; disputatious. 

CAN TATORy, a. Containing caut or 
uffeetation ; wbinini^ \ singing. \^Rar, 

CANTA'TRICES, ) n. Dr. Macgilli- 

CANTATO'RES, ) vray's names for 
an order of musical birds; as the 
orioles, thrashes, warblers, wrens, &e. 

CANTEEN', n. (add.J In the BritUh 
carmy^ a small wooden vessel capable of 
containing three pints of liquor, which 
is carried by each soldier on the march, 
on foreign service, or in the field. Also 
a sqoare box, fitted up with compart- 
ments, in which officers on foreign ser- 
vice pack a variety of article, as spirit- 
bottles, tea and sugar, plates, knives, 
forks, &c. The same name is given to 
ft place in barracks where provisions, 
JiqLior*, coffee, &c-.j arc sold to non- 
commissioned officer)* and privates. 

CAN TEL, II. The hind bow of a sikl- 
dle ; that which in added alwve mea- 
sure ; a piece of anything ; adso livrittcti 

€AN'TEL,tn. &e Camtle. {Cha^^ 

CO-.] 

CAN'TELEUP, n. ike CAirxiX-OirPE 
in this Supp. 

CANT'EHBLTRT, n. A rweptacle for 
maBtCf portfoUon, loose papera, &Ch, 
beict;; a stand with dlvisioufi, 

CANTERBUKY^GALLOP, n. The 
moderate gallop of a horse, commonly 
called a cauttr; said to be derived 
from the pilgrimB riding to Canterbury 
at this pace. 

CANTHARELXTJB, n. A geutia of 
fungi- C. dfinriitf is one of the best 
of our eatable njushroom*- 

CANTHARID.^, n. A family of cole^ 
opterttiii injects of the s^sotion Tmche- 
Ilde^ the tyiw of which is the genus 
Cantharis ; other genera are MeluS 
and Mjkibrb. 

CAN THARIS, n. [add.] Th« blistering- 
beetle or Spanish fiy is the CatUharia 

CAN TH.\RUS, B. A genua of acan- 
thoptery^ous osseous fisfihett. in habit in;^ 
chic tly the Mediterrancani and Atlanti*?. 
C\ £?rMeEi*, Cuv., is the black bream of 
Bloutagu^ found on the southern shores 
of Eii;i,'land. 

CAN THIUMj n. A genus of East 
Iijfiian plants^ nat. onicr Ciitchon^eiu. 
C dtibium ifl an ornamental shrub. 

CAN'TILEVER, m. See Cawtaiiveb, 

CANTING, n. In areh. [See CjLTit.) 

CANTING, fj. Affectedly pious; m, a. 
canting hypocrite. 

€AN'TLE,n, [add.] A *?c?mer. \Shah.\ 
— The back part of the head, f .^co/cA.] 

CAN TONED, ti, A term applied to n 
body famished at its angles or on its 
sides with some firoieetiiig part- Tti 
this «eii^ it is applied to a building 



when its comers are decorated with 
projectirjg pilasters or quoins. Tho 
expression is more iiarticularly em- 
ployed in describing the pilhira of tho 
Roman churches which ha fa a pro- 
jeeting nhaft on en eh of their faces, or 
on cat'h of their angles. In the first 
cose such pillat^ are ^id to he can^ 
tomi^M en croir, and in the second case 
cani&nntg difi^onaiem^iU. The term 'm 
borrowed from heraldry. 

CAN'TONMEKTS, n. The d^ellmg^ 
placed occupied by an army during any 
suspension of active operatLoua iu the 
field ; the teiiiponiry shelter which an 
army may occasionally take; as, during 
a season of ejcce*k*ive boat, the troiipa 
are distributed in viUagcB, houses, he, 
but so as not to be widely scattered. 
TJiO term it also frequently used to 
designate the winter-quarters of an 
army. 

CAN TONS, for Camos. {Shah.] 

CANTOON', n. A kind of fustian with 
a fine cord visible on one side. 

CANT'UAK, n. An abbreviation for 
Cantuaria, the Latin name of the city 
of Canterbury. 

CANTUA'KIA, n. The Roman name 
for Canterbury. 

CAN^'ULA, R. [L. dimin. of canna, a 
reed.] A small tube, gener^y applied 
to that of the trocar, &c. 

CAN^VAS, a. Made of canvas ; noting 
a coarse cloth of hemp or flax for sails. 

C AN'VAS-BACK, n. A species of duck, 
the Anas vcUisneria, highly esteemed 
for the delicacy of its flesh. It is found 
in the rivers of tho Chesapeake Bay, 
and derives itii imitie frum the colour 
of its back. 

CANVASS, p. t [add.] To go throngh 
In the way of solicitation | as, to ^Ji- 
EflM a city, district, or county for 
votes* 

CAN-ZONE, or CANZO'NE, n, 

CAN ZONET, or CANZONET, n- 
[add.] The canzonri v^ now confined to 
aongn for a single voice, 

CAOUTCHINIT, \ n. An inflam. 

CxVUUTXUOi'ClNEj mable volo- 
tile oil produced by distillation of 
caoutchouc at a high temperature. 

CAOLfT'CHOrC, instead of CAOUT- 
CHiiUC, H. [add.] This remarkali]o 
Eiubjtonce b obtained from uuiny dif- 
ferent plants. It is yielded by the 
Siphonifi r/oJfiVa, and most other 
euphorbaccous plants. Various urti* 
euceoi;^ planta yield it, especially Ficus 
f last tea. In Fapantla it is yielded by 
a plant called mH ; in Sumatra by 
Urceota elastica ; and in Madagascar 
by a species of I'ahea* A new mode of 
preparing caoutchouc or india-rubber 
has rcfcotly been di*eo¥ered^ by whicli 
its elasticity is greatly increased and 
rendered permaiicnt at all tempera^ 
tw res. I Stc Vri>c ANi z at i o ?< ,] 

CAPt Fi.ladd.J In shiif-buildini!, a term 
applied to square blocks of wood laid 
upon othersj on wliich rest* the keel 
of the vcsseh Anything in the form of 
a cap which Mrvca to coTer ^ometbinu 
else ; as, the not* of a percusBion-lock, 
a covering of lea^l put over the heads of 
iron bolts to present their corrosion. — 
Tosuft her cap at himj a familiar phrase 
applied to an unmarried lady who 
directs her particular attentions to a 
gentleman, with the view of icjHiti'fl^ 
hi* affectionit*— /'ere u4jHVn'*^dj>, a little 
copper box or cell containing a small 
quantity of detotijiting nuiture, which 
is adjusted ocer tho touch-hole nf a 
musket, and so arranged as to the other 
7& 



part of the lockj that a smart blow- 
bursts the cap and e.tplndes its con- 
tents, the little cell itself being de- 
stroyed so that a new one is re^juired 
fur tEicb firing, [i'jpfi PiiUCtiJaioK- 
LocK.l 

CAPACITY, rt. [add.] Capabi3ity,-^Tu 
iawj an ability or Btness to do or tJ 
receive, to sue or ho sin?d. 

CATE, II- Ih. Cftptot to take.] Ajudicint 
writ relative to a plea of laodfl or tenC' 
meats, divided into cape maunumy or 
the grand cff/w, and cape parvum^ or 
petit citpe. It is abolished. 

CAPE-JAS'MINE, n, A plant, the 
Gardenia fiorida, 

CAP'£L,t N. [Gael. capuU.] A hoMo. 
WhantcErA 

CAP'^ELLANE, ir. [Pr. capeftui,'\ A 
chaplain ; the curate of a chapel, 

CAP ELLET, or CAPELXET, n. 

CATKH, Ti. [add.] To ntt caperr, to 
leap or dance in a frolicsome maimer. 

CA'PER-SPUROE, n. A plant, the 
Euphorbia lathyris. 

CAPIA'I, or CABIAa, n. The capi- 
bara, or water-hog. 

CAPIB'ARA, ) ti. The largest known 

CAPYB'ARA,) rodent quadruped, 
the Hydrochctrus capibara. It in- 
habits various parts of South America, 
but is most common in Brazil. It is of 
aquatic habits, and frequents rivers, 
like the otter, whence it has obtained 
the name of the water-hog, — which $ee 

for figure. 

CAPILLAIRE', n. [add.] This name is 
now given to a syrup made of sugar, 
honey, and oranjije-tiower water. 

CAP^LLA III NESS, n. The state of 
being capillary. 

CAPlLLAiriTT, rt. The state or con- 
dition of being capillary. 

CAP ILLARY, or CAPIL/LAKY, n, 
[add] A tine vessel or canal. The 
ctipillttriex are the mimtto vessels of 
the sanguineous system which inter- 
vene between the minute arteries otid 
veins. They are too minute to be de- 
tected by the naked eye. 

CAP'ILLAKY, or CAPlL'LAllY, a. 
[add.] Pertaining to capillary tiil«s, or 
to the capUJary vesiwls or capitiaries in 
animals ; af!i, cnpUiary action. 

CAP ILLAliY ACTION, or CAPLL'- 
LARY AtTION. 

CAPILLARY REPULSION, or 
CAPILXARY REPULSION, m That 
repuJEiion which is exhibited when A 
pupillary tulie is dipped into mercury, 
so that the iluid stands lower within 
the tube than without. 

CAPILLARY VESSELS, orCAPlL'- 
LARY VESSELS, n. In anat., the 
minute ramifications of the arteries and 
otlier vessels. They are also termed 
eapillarief. [Sf.e under Capu-laht.] 

CAPILLr^TlUal, II. [L, capittas, u 
hair.] A kind of purs« or net in which 
the sporules of some fungi are retained. 

CAP'ILLOSE, a. Dairy; abounding 
with hair. 

CAPiy'TRUM, w, [L. capia, to take.] 
Literaliif, a bridle— In J«r., the single 
s[dit-cloth bandai^e, so named becaujie 
it is iised to support the lower jaw, like 
a bridle. 

CAPITAL, u. [add,] In peJUical ceo- 
nam:/, the produce of industry which 
remains, either in the shape of nationali 
or of individual wealth, after a portion 
of what is produced is eonsumed| and 
which is still aviukble for use only, or 
for further production. The capital of 
a country or community consists of 
those portions of the produce of in- 
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dofltT? exliting in it fphich mnr be made 
directly aTailable either for the support 
of bunmn beln^, or thi? facilitatiitg of 
further prf Auction. Cupital rany bo 
applied eitlicr directly in the employ- 
ment of labour, or directljr in aid of 
iabour ; it may be spent in the food and 
dothea of laboiirerSj or in toob and 
other aaxiliary machinery, to assist 
their labour, and inir^i-';^ is j.r.^lur 
tiyeness. The former la usu&iiy termed 
circulating capital, and the latter >lxe<f 
capital. Both, howeyer, are India- 
pensable to the progress of the arts 
and national wealth, and are used in 
combination. — Capital felonies, those 
crimes upon conviction of which the 
offender is condemned^ be hanged, as 
high-treason, mnrder, unnatural of- 
fences, robbery accompanied with stab- 
bing or wounding, setting fire to a 
dwelling-house, any person being there- 
in, &c. 

CAPITALIZE, V. t. To convert into 
capital, as money ; to form or print in 
capital letters. 

CAPITAN'-PACHA',) n. The chief 

CAP'T AIN-PASHA', } admiral of the 
Turkish fleet. 

CAPIT'ULAR, a. [L. capitulum.] Be- 
longing to a chapter; capitulary. — In 
bot.f growing in small heads, as the 
dandelion, and plants of the order 
Composite. 

CAPITULATIIUM, n. [L.] The laws 
issued by Charlemagne and other French 
kings of the first and second races. [See 
Capitular.] 

€APIT'ULATE,t v. t. To yield or 
surrender on conditions. 

CAFLIN, or CAP'LING, n. [Qu. a 
corruption of coupling.] A thong of 
leather or skin by which the swingel of 
a flail is fastened to the staff. [Local.] 

e AP'LIN,e AP'ELIN,or C AFELAN, 
n. A fish, the Mallotus grctnlandicus, or 
Salmo arcticus. It is about six or seven 
inches long, and resembles a smelt in 
form and colour, but has very small 
scales. It is delicate eating, but its 
chief value is as bait for cod. The 
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€bpUn, atUmo arottcui. 

I of this fish which frequent the 
shores of Newfoundland and Labrador 
would appear incredible, were not the 
&ct witnessed by thousands for many 
years. Dense shoals of them are some- 
times known to be more than fifty 
miles in length, and several miles 
broad. 

CAPOCH', ». t. [add.] To hood ; to 
blindfold. [Hudibras.] 

CAPONIfiRE', ) n. [add.] In fort., a 

CAPONNIfiRE', f passage from one 
part of a work to the other, protected 
on the right and left by a wall or para- 
pet, and sometimes covered overhead. 
AY lien there is a parapet on one side 
only, it is called a demicaponiere. 

CAPTAGH-BROWN, n. Manganese- 
brown; a bituminous earth, coloured 
by oxide of manganese and iron, which 
yields pigments of various rich brown 
colours, two of which are distinguished 
as light and dark Cappeigh-brownt, 
Cappagh-brown derives its name from 
Cappagh, near Cork, in Ireland. 

CAP'PELINE, n. A small skull-cap of 
iron worn by archers in the middle 
agef. 



CAFPEKNOITT, ) a. Crabbed; pee- 

CAPPERNOIT'ED, f viah. [Scotch.] 

CAPTIE, II. Diminutive of Cap. 
[Scotch.] 

CAPPISTG-PLANK, n. In /oinery, a 
plane used for working the upper aur- 
fope of sUiircikse'railA, 

CAP'RATE, It. A salt formed by the 
union of mpric ncid with a base. 

C VPRE'al.t;s,f H, The tendril of a 
plaut; cirrliua. 

CAPRIC'CIO, instead of CAPRIC- 
CIO. 

CAPRICCIO'SO, instead of €A- 
PRICCIO'SO. 

CAPRICH'IO,t n. Freak ; fancy. 

CAP'RID^, n. [L. caper, a goat.] The 
goat tribe, a family of ruminating 
animals, in which the horns are directed 
upwards and backwards, and their bony 
core is partly cellular. It includes only 
the goats and sheep. 

€APRIFieA'TION,«. [add.] This is 
a process for accelerating the ripening 
of the fig in the Levant. It is effected 
by placing a quantity of the branches 
of the wild fig-trees upon the cultivated 
plant, when the fruit of the latter is 
preparing to ripen. The branches of 
the wild fig bring along with them a 
great number of small insects of the 
genus Cynips, which, by puncturing the 
fruit for the purpose of laying their 
eggs, simply hasten the ripening. Cap- 
rification may be artificially imitated 
by puncturing the fruit with a needle 
dipped in oil. 

€APRIMUL'6lDiE, n. The goat- 
suckers, a family of passerine birds, re- 
markable for their nocturnal habits, 
light and rapid flight, and great actirity. 
There is only one European species, 
the Caprimulgus Europaus, a summer 
visitant in Britain. Several are found 
in America, one of which is known as 
the whip-poor-will, and another as the 
night-hawk. [See cut in Diet. Goat- 

SUCREB.1 

CAP'RINE, n. A substance found in 
butter, which, with butyrine and cap- 
rone, gives the butter its peculiar agree- 
able taste and odour. It is a compound 
of capric acid and glycerine, or a cap- 
rate of glycerine. 

CAPRIOLE', n. [add.] A caper in 
dancing. 

CAP'ROATE, n. A salt formed by the 
union of caproic acid with a base. 

CAP'ROMYS, n. The hog-rat, a genus 
of rodent animals, different species of 
which are found in the West Indies. 
One species inhabits Cuba, where it is 
called hutia or utia. 

CAP'RONE, n. A substance found in 
butter. It is a compound of caproic 
acid and glycerine, or a caproate of 
glycerine. 

CAPRYL'IC ACID, n. An acid found 
in butter, analogous to capric and cap- 
roic acids. 

CAPSEL'LA, n. Shepherd's-pursc, a 
genus of plants. [See SiiephebdV 

PUBSE.] 

CAP'SICINE, n. The active principle 
of the capsules of Capsicum annuum, 
or Cayenne pepper. It has a resinous 
aspect, and a burning taste. It is 
soluble in alcohol, and forms crystallis- 
able salts with acetic, nitric, and sul- 
phuric acids. 

CAP'SICUM, n. [add.] Capsicum an- 
nuum is known by the name of Guinea 
pepper,— icAJcA see. C. baccatum, or 
buxl-pepper, the C./rM/e#ce>w,orChilies 
(called also Cayenne pepper), are natives 
of the East and We?t Indies, and South 
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A m erica. C. fj^ticostm, or goat-pep- 
per, y a native of the East Indies, and 
la much hotter than the uther spe- 
cies, C. grvMsurHj or bell -pepper, ii 
an East Indian species, with laj^e 

CAPSTAN, n. [add.] Capstans «i* 
u«ed in large shipv chiefly for weighing 
anchors, hoisting sails, &c. The poster 
of the r;i[,.slan niLiy Im" i^rf^itly increased 
by adapting ua atnagcmeut ot wheel- 
work to it, an improvement now adopted 
in the royal navy.— To rig the capstan, 
to prepare the capstan for heaving, 
by fixing the bars in the holes or 
otherwise. A capstan is distinguished 
from a windlass by the axis, and con- 
sequently the barrel being vertical. It 
is chiefly used on land for moving great 
weights short distances, as bloc^ of 
stone from quarries, &c. When em- 
ployed for drawing coal from pits it is 
usually called a gin, and when worked 
by horses it is termed a icAtm-^m. 

CAP'T AINC Y-GENERAL, or € AP'- 
TAIN-GENERALSY, n. The oflSce 
or jurisdiction of a captain-generaL 

CAPTAIN-PASHA, II. 5ee Capitah- 

CAP'TioUS, a. [add.J Irritable: 
touchy. — Capable of receiving. [^AaA.j 

€AP'TIVAUNCE,t n. Captivity. 
[Spenser.] 

C AP'UL, n. A horse or mare ; a vrork- 
horse. [Scotch.] 

CAP'ULET, n. In farriery, a tumour, 
or enlargement on the point of a horse's 
hock. 

CATUT, n. [L. the ttead.] In Om- 
bridge, a council of the university, by 
which every grace must be ^proved 
before it can be submitted to the senate. 
It consists of the vice-chancellor, a 
doctor of each of the faculties of di- 
vinity, law, and medicine, and two 
masters of arts, chosen annually by the 

CATUT-MORT'UUM,*!. [add.] Dead 
matter; lees; worthless remams, or 
residuum. 

CAPYB'ARA, fi. Su Capibaba. 

CAR'ACAL, It. A species of lynx, the 
Felis caracal, Linn., a native of North- 
em Africa and South-western Asia. It 
is about the size of a fox; possesses 
great strength and fierceness, and is 
used in the chase of the smaller quad- 
rupeds, and of the larger kinds of 
birds. 

CAR'ADO^ SANDSTONE, n. In 
geol., a division of the lower Silurian 
rocks, consisting of red, purple, green, 
and white micaceous and sometimes 
quartzose grits and limestones^ con- 
taining corals and moUusca. 

CARAGA'NA, n. A handsome genus 
of leguminous plants. Most of the 
species are adapted for shrubberies. 

CAR'AGENINE, n. A peculiar mucQ- 
age obtained from the Caragheen or 
Irish moss. 

CAR'AGHEEN-MOSS, «. The Irish 
moss, a species of algae, the Chondrms 
crispus. 

CAR'AMEL, n. [Fr.] Anhydrous or 
burnt sugar. It is used for colouring 
spirits, &c. It gives out, when heated, 
a peculiar odour, called the odomr of 
caramel. [See Cabomel.] 

CAR'AMOTE, n. A rather large species 
of shrimp {PeniBus sulcaius) common In 
the Mediterranean, where it is caught 
in great numbers and salted for expor- 
tation. 

CAR' APACE, n. [add.] The shell which 
protects tlift body of clielouian reptilea. 
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The term it also applied to the superior 

fiurface of the (?riu.taceiiR9. 
CAB APIXE, n A substance found Jd 

Carapa gmajxtnsix, a plant of Gukwi, 

It b ti TThite, pcArij, fusible powder, 

Tery bilter^ Bolublc in nater and ak'Ci- 

holt fornijns crystalH^ablc aalta with 

meedc and sulphurii: u^tda. 
CAfi'APUS, iL A genua of apodal 

OHdtWNjpterysiuu* fwhees- 
CAR'ATACH, n. In JVirA^, the ta* 

(m^iOAed on Chrkti^na, Jcwii^&c., reai- 

deut in tlie counCry. 
CAR AVAN, n. [adil] A large close , 

camoge un spring j^ for mnTcjing: wild i 

beafltft, when (tarried fronii, pbu-'e to ^ 

place a» n ahow. 
€AKAVEL'LA, n. fit.] A Turkii*h 

£rig«t« parrying forty irtius* 
€AU'A> AY-€OMFlT, n. A flwcet- 

ine»t containing carftway, 
CAK AWAT8, B. The *eedj of tlie 

Omin mnii, UAed oa an agreeable car- 

miDatite hy confectioners, and aliio in 

medicine. 
^AH'B AMIDE, n. A compound of 

amidogen and carbonic acid ; an iui^n;* 

dietit of chloro-carhonatc of aitimonia. 
€ARBAZ'OTATE, n. A salt formed 

bj the union of carbo^ocic acid with a 

base ; called fll*o mintpirrate, 

CaBBOL'IC acid, n. An acid found 
in that part of the oil of cool wbich 
boils bet*if©et* imf and 4lH>°. It b an 
oQy liquid, colourlcBa, with a burning 
taate and tbc odour of creosote. 

CaKBONA'UO, n. t'tur. Carbonari, 
I It. J LitcraUff, a coaJnmuH A nanie 
^ren to the members of a ^cret poli- 
tical society whit'h appears to have 
been formed in Italy ai the commence- 
ment of the preient century, and which, 
after the fall of the nev¥ republica, luad 
for its object the expul'^ion of the 
straogcr, and the establishment of a 
democratic government. Towards 
18 J d the society spread into France. 

€Ari BONATE,n- [add.] The carbon- 
ates are an important class of suits, 
many of them beinK ci£tenfli*cly twed in 
the arts and in medicine. 

CAttBON it: ACID, n. [add.] This 
aidd is formed durtug the respiration 
of anitnak, and iu all ordinary combus- 
cioos, from the oxidation of carbon in 
the fuel. It eii»ts iti large quantity in 
all luneatone-<] and marbles. It h 
crohed from the coloured parts of the 
tiowcrs of plants both by night nud day, 
and from the green parts of plants 
dorifig tin? nii^ht. 

CAKBOMJ-'EROUa SYSTEM, a. In 
p«>r, the {jTeai group of strata which 
includes nearly all tlie raluablo coal 
yet discorered. it consists of the coali- 
formation and the mountain -limestone 
formation. 

€lRBUNC'ULAB,ci, instead of CaK- 
BUmiULAR. 

CaKBUNCULATE,*!. SaraewCAH- 

CABCAJOtr, instead of CXRCAJO, 
R. [add.] A species of lynit found in 
Canada and other parts of North 
AmeKca. 

CXil'CASiijt n^ A de^d body ? a car- 
cass. [Ste CAU4:Atts.J 

€XR€ASS, b. [add.] Carout^-^onHf/, 
in ijrdi.j the grated frame of timber- 
work which suptjortfl the iHiardiog or 
flooT^boards above* and the ceiling be^ 
kiW.—CarMJtj'/'ijt^i^if?, the grated frame 
of dmber-work whii'b simn* the build- 
ing, and carries the boarding and otlutr 
covering. 



€AReHA'UlAB,n. A geousof choud- 
ropterygian fishes, containing some of 
the most voracious of the fifiarka ^ fur 
exam pie. the white shark (C oatgaru). 

€aR CINUS, n. [«r. .-f»«*,, a crab, j 
A tfeuus of de^pod cruJ»tacisa,coUUiu- 
jng the most common crab on our coast 
(C. manaM). 

€XRD, n, [add.] A noLe published by 
aome one in the public papers, con- 
taining a brief statementj explanation, 
request, 

CaKD AMINE, w. [add.] TJic Bpecies 
of this j$enus of cruciferous plants are 
numerous, and nre naualty smooth herbs, 
with stalked, entire, hdied^ or pinnate ty 
cut leavea^, and racemes of whit« or red 
llowers. C prateratM^ cnokoo- flower. 
eommoD ladicfl'-smockj or bitter cress, 
h exceedingly nbundjiut in some parts 
of Britain. It has a bitter taste, and 
at oao time it had the reputation of 
being a diuretic and antisiHumodic. It 
is known also to po»^ss antiscurbuLte 
properties. It in generally in blossom 
when the cuckoo reLurns to this 
country, hcuoo the name, cut^kno- 
Jlowfr. Four other species are de- 
ftcribed as natives of Britain, vi*., C 
amara, C. mj^ftcTU', C. hiriuiti^ and 

Cardamoms, n. The aromatic cap- 
sules of difl'erent spedes of Amomumn 
Those bnovvn in iheshops are the Largo, 
supposed to be produced by Amtimum 
anrjtiftifi^UwmyH MadaKasear plant; the 
middie-siicd and small, both sup[)osed 
to be the produce of Amotnum cttrda- 
tnomumy a native of Sumatra and other 
I'astern islands, ]IIalahar cardamoms 
£u^e the best sort, and are produced by 
Amuniitm rrj^ens. — Vfi/ton cardamomty 
tlie fruit of the grain of paradise -plant 
of Ceylon. 

CXH'DIA, n. [Gr. *-<3**, the heart.] 
The entiance into tlio i^toujocli, so calleu 
from beuig near the heart. 

CAR DIA€, \ a. [add.] The cardiac 

€ A RDr A C A L, } o n^ce ojtht^xtomacht 
called also cttrdm, is the upper or kft 
orifice. — Cardiac passiont an old tiame 
for heart*burnK— CeifdiVic aricrist and 
eeuu, the coronary arteries and veins of 
the heart, — Cardiac canfcciionj the aro- 
matic confection, 

CAHDIAXEjE, n, [ From c«r(/ia^ one 
of the genera.] A fEiTuily of molluscous 
animals, including the cockles and 
their allies. They have equt valve bi- 
valve convex shells, having salient suui- 
mits curved towards the hiiige^ which, 
when viewed side way?, give tliem the 
apiiearauee of a heart. The respira- 
tory organs are ustially prolonged into 
tubes, 

CAR DIAC*WHEEL, n. The heart- 
wheel ; a cam- wheel of the tomk of a 
heart, 

CXRDIAL'GIA, K. Tain in the sto- 
mach. \Ht!t C A an I A LOT.] 

CaKD'INAL-BIKD, ) H. The 

€XRD'INAL-GK0SBEAK,( Cardi- 
Tialis vir^ininnm {L&xia cardinalU, 
Linn.), a North Amcncan bird, lArith a 
line red plumage, and a crest on the 
bead. Its floiiu very much rcacmhb^s 
that of the nightit3«i*!e, hence one of 
its common names, Virffinian nitfhtin- 
gah. 

i aRD'ING, n. The act of combing, 
breaking, and cleauing wooi, cotton, 
ftax, &c., with cards or a c»rdiug- 
machine. 

CAR DIGGER A PHY, ». [Gt. -*(i.i, 
the heart, and >(«fb, to describe, j A 
deiwription of the iieart. 
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tAiiUIOE'0(>Y, n. [Or. «»fl#«, the 
heart, and k*^*i, discouncHj A discourse 
or treatise uti the heart 

€XR'D1UM, w. [Gr. «-t}'*, the heart] 
The cockle, a Kenus ot iijollusca, be- 
longing to the family Cardiacea?. The 
foot is largely developed, and is used 
by most of these animals, not merely 
for progreaaioUt but in the excavation 
of hollows in the sand or mud of the 
chores on which they dwell. The moJit 
common species is the C. erfufe, or 
edible cockle. 

C.^KDOON'.it. [add.] This ia the C^a- 
uru^arduncuhu of botanists, a Spanish 
plant, the thiik tleahy ^ttilks and ribs 
uf whose leaves aro blanched and eaten 
in Spain and Frnncf, as an esculent 
vegetiiblc. They hare been reckoned 
to possesi^ aphrodifliacal properties. 

CXltD'-PARTY, n. A party assembled 
for the purpQiie of playing cards. 

CARD'-PLaYER, n. One who plan 
canls. 

CAR EeTE3,t n, p/Hr Characters. 
{Chaucer A 

CAUEEJJ A6E, I*. A place to careen a 
ship ; exiieuse of careening. 

CARE -KILLING, a. Putting an end 
to care* 

CAUESSINGLV, tid^. In a eare«stng 
manner. 

CAtiE'-WORN,tt. Woruorveiedwith 
care. 

CA'REYA, a. A ^enas of plants, nat. 
order Btyrtaoca*. C hcrbacea is a most 
B|}lendid herbaceous stove- plant. 

C A K F E ,f ji ij?. [ From carve. ] C u t j carved . 



[ Chaucer, j 
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CAIilA'MA,j n [add.] The Bkhola- 

SARlA^iMA,j phus criifaiui of Illiger , 
a gralktorial hi til, of the aixe of a 
heron, inhabiting the great mountain- 
plains of Ertml, wheni its sonorous 
voice ofteu breaks the dlence of the 
desert. It is a bird of retired habits, 
lind bcarft a relation both to the wadera 
and gallinaceous birds, 

CARIAT IDES. 8&i CAUfATiDEs, 

CARIN THINE, n. A eubvarlety of 
angite from Cariuthia. 

€A it J AC (ID, n. A speciet of deer 
found in Xor tli America {CercuM vir- 
ginian^s). 

CAR'LINE. «, See CAiiLr>. 

CXR'MEINE, n. The colouring prin* 
ciple of cochineal. {See CARUtse.) 

CAltMlK'ATlVE, n. [add.] Carmina- 
tive* are chiefly obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom, and are employed 
a<t agentii to promote the expulsion of 
flatulence. The pHncipat nf these arc 
lfi(»ger, cardamom, anise, and caraw^ay 
seeds. Several of the (fs^'udal oils are 
also u^d as cair mi natives, a^ those of 
peppermint, nnifee, caraway, juniper; 
also, ardent spirits, especially tM-otnatic 
tinctures. 

C A R iM f N E, «, [ad J . ] The pure colour- 
ing nuitter or principle of cochineal 
p recipi tated by « [lontaneoiw evaporation 
froiu the alcoholie tincture of cochineal, 
in the foim of crystals of a fine red 
colour. 

CARMIS'IC ACID, H. Carmeiiw or 
carmine, — irAicA /«. 

CARNA'R1A,N. |L. caroj «tmw, Hesh.] 
Fleaii-eating an i mals. The name gi ven 
hf Guvfer to an order consisting of 4 
variied aaMnLbliigeof unguieulated quad- 
rupeds posaesninv like man and Ibe 
quadrnmaisa three shirts of teeth, but 
having no opposable thumb to their 
fore-feet, like the ijuadrumana. Their 
1^ 



CAHPENTEIUBEE 



CARRIER 



CARTILArxTKEOrS 



food jsnmuml, and the moPB exclusively 
BO, ju their grindprs atre the morQ 
trpnchjint } the cAt, dog, an<l ^J^^r fami- 
lies are eiampleH^ 

CAUNA'TIOK, n, [add.] Tlio carnn- 
tiotis of tlie flori^^ta, are viinetie^ of the 
liiiinihtts ciirtfophtfllus, obtaisjed liy art. 
They arc moch priied fur the beautiful 
colours of tbeir sweet-sceatcd double- 
flowers. A ^reat many varietica are 
cidtitated. The J am arniTis*^! into 
three chisses, rii., jiakes, harias two 
eoloum only, and the stripes laryp, 
goiniurqtttEe through the pctab; bUurrfji, 
varie^ted in irre?juiiurs*pot*andstTPpeB, 
with not lesi than three coluura j j/ifo- 
tt£Sf with a whitq; i^TDund, HpotLcd or 
pounced with ucarlctj redj i)nri>k, or 
other colours. 

CXR'NEL,a. lnship-ctxrp€ntfv,rugged, 
shapeless ; applied to a ship in a rough, 
nafinished state. 

€XB'NEL-WORK. See under Cab- 

NELIAN. 

CAR'NIFEX, n. [L.] A pubUe execu- 
tioner ; a hangman. 

€XRNIF1€A'T10N, n. [add.] Hepa- 
tization. Applied also to that state of 
the lungs in pleurisy complicated with 
slight pneumonia, in which they are 
conrerted into a substance resembling, 
both in appearance and consistence, 
muscular flesh which has been beaten 
to make jt tender. 

€AROeOL'LA, n. A genus of land- 
snails which adhere tenaciously to 
limestone-rocks. The C. lapicida is a 
native of this country. 

CAR'OL, n. [add.] In England, this 
term is often applied to a religious 
song or ballad in celebration of Christ- 
mas. 

CAROL, or CAR'ROL, n. [Lat. stu- 
dium.] In arch., a small closet or in- 
closure, under a window, with a seat. 
[Ancient Rites of Durham.] 

€AROLrNA-PlNK, n. A plant of the 
genus Spigelia, the S, marilandica; 
also known by the name of worm-grass. 

CXR'OLLING,t n. A hymn or song of 
derotion. [SpenserJ] 

CARGO N, n. A species of cherry. 

CAROTEL', or €AROTEEL', n. An 
oriental weight, varying from five to 
nine pounds. 

CAROT'lD, a. [add.] This word is 
derived from Gr. ««<•«, to induce sleep, 
and the arteries which it designates 
were so named because they supply 
the head with blood, and the ancients 
believed that sleep was caused by an 
increased flow of blood to the head 
through these arteries. 

CAROT'lD, ti. An artery of the neck. 
[See the Adjective.] 

CAROT'IDAL, a. Carotid. 

CARP, n. [add.] The common carp is 
the Cyprinus carpio; the golden carp, 
the C. auratus; and the crusian or 
Prussian carp, the C. curassius. 

CARP'-BREAM, n. Another name for 
tho cfniiT]io]| lirensn iAbrtimis hrama,) 

CXU PENTEIMiEE, n. The common 
tuiHio of the different apcciej of tiy- 
mennpteroua insects of the e-onu* 
Xylocopd, One epecica {X. riolatum) 
inhabits tho Bouth of Europe; iti Asini 
Africa, and Amcrirri., the species Jire 
numerous. They are generally of a 
dark viulet blue, imd of considerablo 
fflze. Tiioy usually form th^^ir ne$lA in 
pieces of halr^ruLten wood, coUingout 
various apartments for detioHitiui; their 
eggj). They hare sharp, pointed, tri- 
nnguhir mandibles, well adapted to 
form bo^es In wood. 



Car FENTEUIXG, n. Tlic employ- 
ment of a. crtrpenttp. 

€.tR'PENTEirS-RlILE, r. The n*le 
or mejwure by whith ciarpentcrs take 
their dimensions. It is u>»uaUy made 
of box* wood, three feet in lenc^th, and 
jointed so as to fold up, B> the aid of 
a brass slide it also serves as a sliding'- 
rule. 

t. All PENTER'S^SQUARE, n. See 
urtder Syi aht:. 

€aR PET MONGER, n. A dealer in 
eariMjU; a lover of ease and pleasure. 

€aRTET-VVAY, n. A green wayj a 
strip or border of Freeu sward left 
round the margin of a ploughed field. 

€aU FET-WEED, n. A North A mm* 
cfiii small EiprcjuHnij plant, a species of 
Mollugo, which is common in cultivated 
ground. 

CXR'PHOLITE, n. See Kabpholite. 

CXRPH0L06'IA, n. [Gr. ««cfir, the 
nap of clothes, and xtym, to pluck.] 
A picking of the bed-clothes ; flocdlla- 
tion. 

CXRPHOSID'ERITE, n. See Kab- 

PHOSIDERITB 

€XRPIN'Ch6-SKIN, n. The skin of 
the capibara or water-hog, carpincho 
being the name of that lurge rodent 
animal in Paraguay. 

CXRP'ING, ppr.[add.] Jesting. [Shah.] 

t ARPOCLO'NIUM, n. Among the 
alga. [See Silicle in Supp.] 

CXR'POPHORE, n. [L. carpophorum, 
from Gr. »a»ir*(, fruit, and f i*«, to bear.] 
In bot.f the prolongation of the axis of 
the plant within the flower which bears 
the ripe carpels ; it is called gymphore 
when the fruit is young: formerly it 
was restricted to when it bore pbtils 
only without stamens ; and then it was 
said to be a gonophore when it also 
bore stamens; and anthophore, if, in ad- 
dition, it bore petals; but now it is 
used in a more general sense. 

€AR'RAG£EN,or€AR'RAGHEEN- 
MOSS, n. Chondrus crispui, marine 
pearl-moss or laver, a lichen found on 
the west coast of Ireland, and on the 
sea-coasts of various other countries, 
used for making soups, jellies, size, &c. 
It is also attempted to be used as a 
remedy in pulmonary complaints, diarr- 
hosa, scrofula, rickets, &c. 

€AR'RAlNE,tii. Carrion. [Chaucer.] 

CARRARA-MARBLE, n. [From 
Carraray in Italy.] A species of white 
marble, distinguished ^m the Parian 
or statuary marble by being harder and 
less bright. 

CAR'REL, n. The arrow used in cross* 
bows ; a quarrel, — which see. 

€AR'RIA(5E, n. [add.] The port of a 
printing-press on which the tyiies are 
placed to be printed, which is run in 
till they are immediately under the 
platen, and, when tho impression is 
taken, run out in order to change the 
sheet of paper, and to ink the types 
again. 

€AR'RIA(iE» n. [add.] In Scots imf, 
imi^e-and-eart service, 

CAR^KIA^EADLE, a. That may bo 
cirtrivcyed in carriagea, 

CAR'RIAOE-HORSE, n. Ahoree used 
in a enrrinj^e. 

€ARHlED-IN-NDmBDS, HaTing 
tho mindhxed upon something difl\:rent 
from the biisine=ia in hand , having the 
witfl Kone a- wool-gathering. [Sir ¥ir. 
Scoft] 

CARRIER, n, [add.] One who for 

hire undertnki]^ tncconveyatico of goodj^ 

or persons for any one who employs 

him. In a legal sense, the term ex- 
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tends not otily to those who convey 
goods by landj but hIbu to the owncn 
and masters of ships, mail-txintractors, 
and even to wliarfiufifefs who ujidcr- 
take to convey ^oods for hire from 
their wh^V to the vessel in thetr ono 
li^lvters. but not to mere hack ney cfi&ch 
men. Carders are responsible for the 
safety and prpservatioQ of the goods 
committed to them, 

CAU'RIER-SHELLS, it. The spocis 
of tho genus Phorus are so called from 
the whorls of the shell having stones 
or shells usually attochf?d to them. 

€AR'HIRE,t }it. [Fr. carraque,] A 

CAR'RACK,t ) Wk5 heavy »«rt of 
ship, used formerly by the PortuguMt 
[Chaucrr.] 

CAR'RITCII, \n. Ctttechis«n. 

€AR'R ITCHES, t [Sr^trh.} 

CAR'RY, r, t. [add.] to conduct ; to 
take with one; a»T I carried the 
secretary thb afternoon to the mar« 
quis. [Tcmfiie] — In militarif nffmrs^ 
to obtain possession of by forpe ; t%Ay to 
carry the outworkii of a place, — To 
carry coitb ^i Xe^ceasik^ a colioqaial 
phrase, slf$riif>iiig to tj^ie things to a 
place where they olreudy abound; to 
lose one's labour. — To curry on. [add,] 
To conduct in n wild reckless manma'; 
to riot ; to frolic ^ as, he carrief im at 
a great rate. 

CAR'RY-ALL, n. [add.] A light Tehicle 
for one hon>e, liaving usually four 
wheels, and desigiied to carry a dum- 
ber of persnni*, [Aniericaft. ] 

CXRTE-nLAN'CJIE, n. [add,] Fncon- 
ditionedterjjia; unlimited power to de- 
cide. 

CXR'TEL, or CARTEL', n. 

CXR'TER, n, A ilat Rsh found on otir 
coasts, the Pieurifn^r.trx metjastonui, 

CXRT'ER.t n. A charioted: r. [Chau- 
cer.] 

CARTE'S IAN-DEVIL, n. A philoso- 
phical to^'t i^Msisting; of a tiii.il] hollow 
figure of colonrtsd glass, nsunlly made in 
conformity with the poj^uLir i ilea of the 
devil, with horusj tail, Slc. There is a 
small aperturcr at the lower part of the 
figure, usually at the end of the tail, 
which allows it to be filled with air 
previous to It* being plarod in a tall 
vessel, nearly but not quite full of water, 
of which it ha* nearly the siame specific 
gravity. An air-ti^cht cover of caout- 
chouc being tied over tJje mouth of 
the vessel to which the figure is placied, 
the apparatus is conipleie. To exhibit 
its action, the Imnd is pressed on the 
elastic cover of the vesi^l, mnl the air 
between it and the surface of the water 
being thereby eumpresfled. and the 
pressing, of eounie, transmitted in all 
directions niually, a portion of tli:e 
water goes into tbe figure, and the 
specific gravity of it beiujj thereby iti* 
creased, H nnk% and axain risc8 when 
the pressure is withdrnwn. In this 
way, by successively applying and re- 
moving the pressure of the hajid, the 
figure is made to perfoetn corresponding 
nmvemcnts. 

CARTE'SIAMSM, ». The doctrine or 
philosophy of Bes Cartes, 

CaRTTIIL, II. As much as a cart will 
h(dd ^ a cart-load. 

CaR'THAMINE, n. An ustringetit 
bitter pHucipIe obtained from tho 
flow era of the Cartkamajt iindoriaj 
or safllower. It Is a beautiful red pig- 
ment, and is uj^d in til k dyeing. It is 
also called ivirMamip add. 
I t^XRTLLAGlNEOUS,tci. Cartilagjn 



CASCO 



CASEMATE 



CASHMERE 



r. Pertnin- 
iiig to car- 

adv. By 
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CXKTOG'HAPHEIl^ n. One who 
TTlolce^ charts. 
CXRTOGRAFHTe, > 
CARTOGRAPHICAL,! 

CSRTOGRAPH'ICALLY, 

cartography, 

CARTOGRAPHY, n. [Gr 
ekarta} Gr. y^mftt] The 
art qr ptacitce of form* 
mg maps or cJiarta of a f pj%s\^^ 
country. | — | 

CARTOTJCH', n. [add.] 
The name given by Chaoi- 
pollion to the OTals on 
ancient Egyptian monn- 
menta, and in papyri, 
containing groups of 
characters, expressing the 
names or titles of kings. *«*—«- 

CARTOUCHE', n. [Fr.] A sculptured 
ornament in the form of a scroll un- 
rolled, used as a field for inscriptions, 
&c. 

eXRT'-WHTP, n. A large whip used in 
driring horses, &c., in carts. 

CXR'UCA<>E,tn. [5te Carucate.] Act 
of ploughing; a duty or tax on the 
plough. Also written ccarrucage. 

CA'RUM, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Umbellifene. The species are 
glabrous herbs with perennial tuberous 
edible roots, pinnate leaves, and white 
flowers. The C. earui is the well- 
known caraway-plant, the ftnit of which 
13 known in the shops as caraway-seeds. 
[See Cabawat.] C. verticillatum is a 
native of the western parts of Eu- 
rope. 

CARUN'eULA. instead of CAR'UN- 
CULUS. [See Caruncle.] 

CARUN'CtJL ATE, a. Same as Cabun- 

CULATED. 

CAR'VEL-BUILT, a. [See Caratel.] 
A term applied to a snip or boat, the 
planks of which are all flush, and not 
overlapping. 

CXR'VEN,! V, t. To cut; to carve. 
[Spenser.] 

CXR'VING, n. [add.] This term is usu- 
ally understood to refer exclusively to 
works in ivory or wood. Carving in 
marble or stone properly comes under 
the term sc%dpture, and carving in me- 
tals is called chasing, 

CXR'VIST, n. [A corruption of carry- 
Jist.\ In falconry f a hawk which is of 
proper age and training to be carried 
on the hand. 

CAR'VY, n. Caraway. [Scotch.] 

C ARYAT'lD, a. Relating to caryatides, 
or like figures. 

CARYOCATAC'TES, n. The nut- 
crackers, a genus of birds, aDied to the 
crowB, also called Nucifraga. One 
species is occasionally met vrith here. 
It is a brown bird, spotted with 
white. 

CARYOPHYLLA'CEJE,n. [add.] This 
order, established by Jussieu, is now 
divided into two distinct suborders; 
viz., Silenacese and Alsinacese, the lat- 
ter of which only differs from Parony- 
chiace® by the absence of stipules. 

CARYOPHYL'LINE, n. A crystallme 
substance deposited by a strong tinc- 
ture of cloves. 

CAS,t It. fFr.] Chance. [Chaucer.] 
CA. SA. In lata proceedings, the usual 
abbreviation of capias ad saHsfacien- 

CASt'AI/IK), «. The nainc pven in 
Brazil to the alluvinJ deposit in which 
the dbmond is found. 

€Afi COt n. A boat of the Philippines 
used chiertj on the river at ManilliL. It 



Is ftlmftit of r^tanj^ular form, Tcry flat, 
and very durable^ and 19 much uK«d nt I 




CMeeorifaailk. 

Manilla for conveying cargo to and firom 
ships. 

CASE, n. [add.] In a printing-office, the 
receptacle for the types, from which 
the compositor gathers them separately 
and arranges them in lines and pages 
to print from. There are two cases, an 
vi>per and a lovoer; the upper is divided 
into a number of recesses, or separate 
boxes, and contains the capitals, ac- 
cented letters, figures, &c.; the lower- 
case is also divided into recesses, and 
contains the small letters, spaces, &c. 
— In Shah., the word C€ue is used to 
signify the skin; outside; outward show. 
— Case of lives, several lives. — Ccue of 
a door, the wooden frame in which a 
door is hung. — C€ue of a stair, the wall 
surrounding a staircase. — Action uj>on 
the case, in law, is a general action 
given for redress of wrongs and iiguries, 
done without force, and not particularly 
provided against by law, in order to 
have satisfaction for damage. This ac- 
tion is in practice the most universal of 
any, and is equally applicable to conse- 
quential iqjuries to the real or personal 
property, and to the personal character 
of the party by whom it is brought. 

CASE'-BAGS, 9t. In arch., the joists 
framed between a pair of girders in 
naked flooring. 

CASE'-CHARR, n. The name of a 
salmon found in the northern lakes; it 
is the Salnu> umbla. 

CASED, pp. [add.] In arch., a term ap- 
plied to the outside wall of a building, 
when it is faced or covered with mate- 
rials of a better quality than those of 
the wall itself; as when a brick- wall is 
faced vrith stone or with bricks of a 
superior quality to those used in the 
inner wall. — Cased sash-frames, sash- 
frames which have their interior verti- 
col sides hollow, to admit the weights 
which balance the sashes, and, at the 
same time, conceal them. 

CASE-HAR'DENING, it. The process 
by which the surface of iron is con- 
verted into steel, while the interior re- 
tains the softness and toughness of 
malleable iron. 

CA'SEIC ACID, It. An acid extracted 
from cheese, and supposed to contain 
many of the properties of that sub- 
stance. 
CA^SEINE, n. The basis of cheese 

(ffinpiim), 
i:.\SE'-SlANj fl^ Among printerSf otib 

who works at the cam or svts t>'pe£ j a 

compoBitor. 
€ASE^MATE,n. [add] A vault of stone 

or brick- work, uinially buiit in the 

sa 



thickness of the ranipHrt of a forlressj 
and i>l«TC<jd in front with embra*ure<i, 
through whieh 
artillery maj^ 
be fir*d- The 
term casemate > 
Is nifo applied 
to the sheU- 
prauf vaults of 
V itone or brick, 
erected in for- 
tresses, to 
protect the 
troops, ammu- 
nition, and pro- 
visions. 
* CASE'MEKT, 
n. [add.] In 
_ arch., a glass 
frame or sash, 
which is made 
to open by turn- 
ing on hinges 
affixed to the vertical sides of the frame 
into w]^ich it is fitted; also, a com- 
partment between the mullions of a 
window, 
C ASE'MENTED, a. Having casements. 
CA'SEOUS, instead of CASEOUS. 
CA'SEOUS OXIDE, n. Aposepedine; 
a substance procured by the putrefac- 
tion of animal matter. 
CASE'-RACK, n. A frame of wood 
to receive printers* cases when not in 
use. 

CA'SERN, instead of CAS'ERN. 
CA^SEUM, n. Same as Caseine. 
CASH, It. sing, or plur. Thin pieces of 
copper, perforated, and strung on a 
thread, used by the Chinese as small 
change. Twenty-two such pieces are 
equal to one penny sterling. 
CASH'-ACeOUNT, n. [add.] The na- 
ture of a cash-account consists in the 
bank giring credit on loan, to the ex- 
tent of a sum agreed upon, to any indi- 
vidual, or hoiise of business, that can 
procure two or more persons of un- 
doubted credit and property to become 
surety for the re-payment, on demand, 
of the sum credited, with interest. 
Persons haring such accounts, draw 
upon them for whatever sums within 
their amount they have occasion for, 
repaying these advances as they find 
opportunity, but generally within short 
periods. Interest is charged only on 
the average balance which may be due 
to the bank. 

C ASH'-CREDIT, n. A cash.account,or 
a credit granted on it by a bank. 
CASHEW-BIRD, n. In Jamaica, one 
of the tanagers {Tanagra zena) is so 
named. It feeds on the berries of the 
bully-tree. 
CASHEW-NTT, n. [add.] A nut which 
protrudes at one end of the fruit of the 
cashew {Anacardium 
occidenttue), of the size 
and shape of a hare*8 
kidney. It has two 
shells, an outer and 
an inner, and between 
these there is a thicic 
inflammable oil which 
is very caustic, and has 
been applied as a cure 
for ringworm, can- 
cerous ulcers, and 
corns. The kernel 
abounds with a fiwect, 
tni^kf juice, «nd forms 
au ingredJetit in i>ud- 
dinj^a, &c. 

C ASH'MERE, a. Relating to the fabrio 
i of shawls, so called. 
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CATAMARAN 



CASHMERE, > 



[addj CoMkmere 

C ASH'M fi RE, i abawJa or fatirics are 
formed of Che fine downjf wool fnqnd 
about the rooLi of thu hair of the Ca«h- 
inerc goBt or Thibet goat. Ten goat:^ 
WW required to furnish aiiffit^ietit wool 
for » shawl a yard and a half square. ' 
Cai^hmere shawls are now aurr^c^sfully | 
Imitated in Frani^ and Britahi. | 

€ASflht£'RlAN, a. Helftluig to thu ; 
country of Ca&hujepc, in the north of i 
India. 

€AS'IPrG, n. [add] The cOTering of 
any thin]? with a cju*, | 

eAST'NO,itwira,i,.frASHNO,w.radd.l 
A term fonntnly ttppiied to a lioui^e 
capable of affbrding defence, on a small 
scale, against an attacking force. On 
the continent of Europe, it is applied 
to a club-house, or building used for 
social meetings. 

CASK, V. t. To put into a cask. 

CAS'QUETEL, n. [From casque.] A 
small steel cap or open helmet, without 




CAKiamnL, ttmt tf Kdwmrd IV., ckto uid Iwek view. 



bearer or rixor, but haring a projecting 
nmbril and OTerlapping plates behind, 
for ease in throwing the head back. 

CASSAMU'NAR, n. An East Indian 
bitter, medicinal root; the root of the 
Zififfiber cassamunar. 

CASSER'IAN-G ANGLION, n. [From 
Julius CasseriuSf of Padua.] A large 
semilunar ganglion, formed by the fifth 
nerve, and immediately dividing into 
the ophthalmic, superior and inferior 
maxillary nerves. 

CAS'SIA, 71. [add.] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, chiefly inhabiting the 
tropical and temperate parts of the 
world. The species, which are very 
numerous, consist of trees, shrubs, or 
herbs; the leaves are simply and 
abruptly pinnated, and usually bear 
glands on then* stalks. C futula, or 
Ckahartocarpui fistula, is found wild in 
India and the tropical parts of Africa. 
Its legumes contain a quantity of thick 
pulp, which k a mild laxative, and en- 
ters into the composition of the con- 
fection of cassia and the confection of 
senna; but it is chiefly employed to 
form what is termed essence of coffee. 
The leaves and flowers are also purga- 
tive. C. obovata furnishes the Aleppo 
senna, and C. acutifolia, Alexandrian 
senna, the most valuable of all the 
sennas. C. lanceolata yields the sen- 
na of Mecca and East Indian senna. 
The Laurus cassia, Linn., which is 
said to yield the cassia-buds of the 
shops, belongs to the nat. order Lau- 
race». 

CAS'SIA-BUDS, n. The unexpanded 
flowers Of a species of Cinnamomum, 
•he C. Ciusia, C. aromoHcum, or C. zey- 
lanicum. 

CAS'SIA-LIGNEA.) n. The bark of 

CAS'SIA-BARK, ] the same tree 
that yields the cassia-buds. Its flavour 
somewhat resembles that of cinnamon. 

CAS'SIA-OIL, II. The common oil of 
cinnamon, procured from cassia-bark 
and cassia- buds. 

CAS'SIMERE, n. A kind of wooUen 
cloth woven in imitation of Cashmere 
shawls. 

CAS'SINiE, n. Helmet-shells; a sub- 



fomlly of the Muriuldaa, th© type b^ing 
the gentta Casitb. They are large, and 
often of a gigautic sizti ; surnc of the 
spc<!ie4 are u<(ed for rnakhig Drtifietal 
cameoa. 

CASSi NETTED n. A cloth made of 
a cotton warii, and the woof of very 
fine wool, or wool and ailk, mw?d for 

CASSIS, w. A g*nas of gaatropodoud 
muUiiKCB, indudiug the specie known 
(ty the name of helmet-she lb. They 
belong to the family Muricida>, sub- 
family Cas^inip, 

f' VSJ^FMr'NAtt. See Cassamunab. 

iJA;ST, 0. i. [add.J To cast off copy, to 
ascertain how many printed pages will 
be made by a manuscript, by setting up 
a portion for trial. [Sw Casting.]-- To 
east the lead, in naut. Ian., is the same 
as to Jieave the lead.— To cast off, to 
loosen from, or let go ; as, to cast off a 
vessel in tow. 

CAST, n. In founding, a contraction of 
outing, which denotes the operation of 
running the melted metal into the 
moulds prepared for its reception. 
The sum-total of the operation in the 
foundry is called a cast, of which, in 
iron-foimdries, there is usually only one 
a-day. The term casting is usually em • 
ployed in speaking of the article cast : 
hence the terms good casting, heavy 
casting, &c. 

CXST, n. A twist; a contortion; op- 
portunity ; chance ; a turn or event of 
any kind ; lot ; fate. [Scotchi] 

CXSTA'NEA, instead of CXST- 
ANEA. 

CASTE, n. [add.] Besides the original 
castes in Uindostan, viz., the Brahmins, 
Cheteree, Bice, and Sudras, numerous 
mixed classes or caMes have sprung up 
in the progress of time. Hence the 
term has come to signify a separate and 
fixed order, or class in society. 

CASTELLE , n. \JL.eastellum.] Abuild- 
ing containing a well or cistern. 

CASTER, ft. [add.] One who assigns 
the parts of a play to the actors. 

CASTERS, n. plur. A stand for the 
table, vrith smail bottles for holding 
vinegar, oil, &c. 

CASTILE'-SOAP, «. A kind of fine, 
hard, white, or mottled soap, made 
with olive-oil and soda. 

CASTING, n. [add.] The assigning of 
parts in a play to particular actors. 

CASTING- WEIGHT, n. A weight 
that turns the scale of a balance, or 
makes it preponderate. 

CAST'-RNEES, n. Hanging knees 
used in"a ship of war for arching over 
the comer of a gun-port, &c. 

CAST'LING, a. Abortive. 

CAST-OFF, pp. or a. Laid aside; re- 
jected ; as, cast-off clothes. 

CAS'TOR AND POL'LUX, n. In 
astron., the constellation Gemini or 
the Twins, into which the sun enters 
annually about the 21st May. Castor, 
or a. Geminorum, is also the name of 
one of the bright stars in the head of 
the Twins, being the nearer of the two 
to the pole. It is a double star, or 
consists of two stars, so close together, 
as to be inseparable to the naked eye. 

CASTOR -BEANS, n. The seeds of 
the castor-oil plant (Rieinus communis). 

CAS'TOR FIBER, n. The generic and 
specific name of the beaver from which 
the castor of the shops is obtained. 

CASTO'RID^, fi. The beaver tribe; 
a family of rodent animals, comprising 
the beavers, voles, lemmings, &c. 

CAS'TOR-OIL, n. [add.] This oil is 
84 



used medicinally as a mUd and agree- 
able pur^tive. 

CAS'T1>RY, It, An oil drawn from 
cttstareuiUj and u»ed in the preparoiion 
of colourm, 

CAST OUT, I?, i. To fall out ; to quar- 
rel. [Seoith.] 

CAST UP, V. L To throw in one^s teeth; 
to reproaf^h with. In a neuter sewtf, to 
appeair. [5cofe4.] 

CASUAL EJECTOR, n. In lav, the 
fictitious Richard Rot, in the milled 
action of ejectment. 

CASUALTY, n. [add.] Any iAJury of 
the body from accident, whether result- 
ing in death or not. — In militanf re- 
turns, the head of casualties embraces 
all men who die, desert, or are dis- 
missed. — Casualty of vsards, in Scots 
law, the mails and duties due to the 
superiors in ward-holdings. 

C ASUA'RIUS,n. A genus of stmthioni- 
dous birds, containing the cassowary, 
a bird said now to be found only in one 
of the Eastern islands, so that, like the 
dodo and maa, its extinction may be 
expected at no very remote epoch. 

CATABRO'SA, n. [Gr. mmrafi^mns, a 
gnavring.] A genus ofplants, nat. order 
GramineiB. C. aquatica is a British 
species; it has an equal panicle, with 
half whorls of patent branches, and 
obtusely broadly linear leaves; and 
grows in ponds, and ditches, and wet 
sands. 

CATACLYSM, n. [add.] In geoi., a 
term sometimes applied to denote rari- 
ous inundations, or deluges, supposed 
to have occurred at different periods, 
and to have deposited different forma- 
tions of diluvian or drift. 

CAT'ACLYS'MAL, a. In geol, of or 
belonging to a cataclysm. 

CATAFALQUE'. [Fr.] SwCatafaixjo 
in Diet. 

CATALEC'TIC, a. [add.l In prosody, 
a cattdectic verse is one wnich wants a 
syllable of its proper length, or which 
terminates in an imperfect foot. 

C ATALEC'TIC, n. In prosody, a verse 
wanting one syllable of its proper 
length. , 

CAT'ALOGUE-RAISONNE, n, (ri- 
sonft'.) [Fr.] A catalogue of books, 
paintings, &c., classed according to 
their subjeots. 

CATAL^A, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Bignoniacese. The species are 
trees with simple leaves, and terminal, 
panicled flowers. C. syring^i^olia, a 
North American species, is well adapted 
for large shrubberies ; its branches are 
used for dyeing wool of a cinnamon 
colour. C. longissima contains much 
tannin in its bark, and is known in the 
West Indies by the name of French 
oak. 

CATALYTIC, a. [add.] CaUdyHc 
force, that modification of the force of 
chemical affinity in certain bodies by 
which they resolve others into new 
compounds, merely by contact vrith 
them, or by an action of presence, as it 
has been termed. — CaialyHe agead, a 
body which prod aces chemical changes 
in another merely by contact; thiu, 
yeast resolves sugar, by contact, into 
carbonic acid and alcohol. 

CATAMARAN', n. [add.] CaiamaroMS 
are used in short navigations along the 
sea-shore in the West IndiM ; and on 
the coast of South America, catamarana 
of a very large size are employed. Thia 
name was also applied to the flat-bot- 
tomed boats constructed by Bonaparte 
for the invasion of England. 
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CATAMOUN'TAIN, } tho mountain ; 

the wild c&t. 

€ATAN AD RO.VfOUS, \ a. fGr. «t., 
CATAN'DROMOUS, ) -,»,aQdV 

tiH.\ In If A ,} passing; once a- year fro ni 

■aJt-w^ter into fressb, and retunung, nsj 

the qalman. 
CATAPHON'IC, a. Relating to CTtn- 

CATAPn'ORA, n. [Gr, 4>Td,and fi{«, 
to bew.J A variety of letKargy, ot- 
tended vrith thart remisaions, or inter- 
vals of itnperfe(rt waking, aeu^tion, and 
qiecch. 

€ATAR'Rni]VES, > n. [fir. ^-t., at, 

GATAIUIHI NA, | aii.l c.p, m>3c.l A 
tribe of quadrumanoua iuiimalB, inclnd- 
ing those which have the nostriLi ap- 
proximated, and the intenrening septnm 
narrow, as in the apes of the old world. 

€ASTAS'TROPHE, n. [add.] In geoi, 
a supposed change in the globe, from 
sudden physical violence, causing ele- 
vation or subsidence of the solid parts, 
or cataclysm of the waters. 

CATAS'TROPHIST, n. In geol, one 
who believes in catastrophes, or in 
changes in the globe, from violent phy- 
sical causes. 

€ATCH, r. t. [add.] To catch a Tartar. 
\Ste under Tabtab.] 

CATCH, > n. A name given in commerce 

CUTCH,) to catechu. 

€ATCH'-FLY, n. [add.J This name is 
applied to various species of plants of 
the genus Silene. [See Silbnb.] 

€ ATCH'LAND, n. Land of which it is 
not known to what pariah it belongs. 

CATCH'-MEAD'OW, n. A meadow 
which is irrigated by water from a 
spring or rivulet on the declivity oi 
a hill. 

CATCH'MENT, n. In hydravliea, a 
surface of ground, of which the drain- 
age is capa^ble of being directed into a 
conunon reservoir ; a natural basin of 
greater or less area, of which the water' 
is collected for economical purposes. 
A water-company is, accordingly, said 
to have so many square miles of catch- 
ment, or of catchment- ground, when 
the supply depends on the area of sur- 
face'draina?e. 

€ATCH'-PENNY, a. Made or got up 
to gain money; beyond its value ; wortli- 
less ; as, a catch-peimy pamphlet 

€ATCH'-WEED, n [add.] {See As- 
PSBUOO in this SuppA 

€ATCH'-WORD, n. Fadd.] Among 
actors, the last word of the preceding 
speaker, which reminds one that he is 
to speaic next. 

CATCH'-WORK, n. A work or artifi- 
cial water-course, for throwing water 
on such lands as lie on the declivity of 
hUIs ; a catch-drain. 

€ ATECHET'ICS, n. Oral instruction ; 
teaching by question and answer. 

CAT'ECHINE, n. [add.] This peculiar 
principle is obtained not merely from 
catechu, strictly so called, but also from 
gambir, and some kinds of cinchona- 
bark. It is one of the most delicate 
tests of some of the salts of iron, when 
th^^^ arr rlpToH of nny fn?e nriri, as it 
Hrike* a most beaut Lful dark -green 
Colo ur, witboutprvct^itation. It!^ olfi^j 
otn ployed as a thcrapeutii.^ sgetit fur 
arreating lifl."morrhage in dtatinct or- 
|E?ani. 

CATECHISTICALLY, adi\ In a 
cateeliisttcul trumnei*. 

CATECim^lC ACID, n. Same t^ 
Catec h r^ e, iSet Cat eCH j 3r S in Diet. 
and Stit^p^] 



CAT'EGORTZE, ts. L To place in a 
catei^ify or liflt; to class. {Rut, iw*] 

CA'TEL.f n, [Fr.J Goods ^ valuable 
thinua of all sorts. [C&fiM«r, j 

CATENA, «. [L.] A ehoin ; a aeries 
of things connected with each other ; 
any liand or tie \ a bond of union- 

€AT'E?CARY, h. A uatetiftrj curve, 
[i¥w Catenarian,] 

€ ATEN X^L ATE, instead of eATEN- 
UJLiATE, a. [lild.J In aaf. hist., present- 
ing on the surface a series of oblong 
tubercles^ retjembling a chain h 

CAT'ERAN,™- A keni; a Highland or ' 
Irish Irre^Lar soldier; u freebooter. 
\Scf>trh.] 

€AT't:K PILLAR -EATF.US, n, A 
name given to the larva of certain ich- 
neumon flies; also, to birds of tlie 
genus Campephaga. 

€AT'-FISH, n. [add.] This is the Anar- 
rhichas lupug, or wolf-fish, one of the 
most formidably-armed of our fish, from 
the si2e, strength, and number of its 
teeth. 

CAT'-GOLD, n. A variety of mica, of 
a yellowish colour. 

CATHXR'TES, n. [Gr. nmQa^mt,t^ 
cleanser, or scavenger.] A genus of 
the vulture family, containing the tur- 
key-buzzard, and other species of Ame« 
rican vultures, of great use, from their 
living on carrion. The species are often 
protected as public scavengers. 

€ATHXRTO€XRP'US, n. A genus of 
leguminous plants which was formerly 
comprehended under Cassia, but was 
separated by Persoon.^ C. /iJhda is the 
purging cassia; C. javanicuSf horse- 
cassia, a native of Java and the Moluc- 
cas, the pulp of which is used as a 
horse-medicine in the East Indies. [See 
Cassia in Diet, and Sufyp.] 

CAT-HEAD STOPPER,) n. In Mtp*, 

CAT'-STOPPER, 5 a piece of 

rope or chain rove tlirough the ring of 
an anchor, for hanging it by, previously 
to casting anchor. 

CATHE'DRA, » n. [See Cathbdral.] 

•CATHEDRA,/ The episcopal chair 
in a cathedral; a professor's chair; a 
place of authority. 

€ATH'OLIC, n. [add.] A member of 
the church of Rome ; a Roman Catholic. 

CATH'OLie CHURCH, n. The de- 
signation which Roman Catholics give 
to the church of Rome. This church 
they define to be "the community of 
the faithful united to theur lawful pas- 
tors, in communion with the see of 
Rome or with the pope, the successor 
of St. Peter, and vicar of Christ on 
earth." [See the Adjective.] 

CATHOLICISM, or CATH OLI- 
CISM. 

CATHOL'ICOS, n. The spiritual head 
of the Armenian church, who ordiuns 
bishops, and consecrates the sacred oil 
used in religious ceremonies. 

CA'-THROW',n. Disturbance; preven- 
tion. [Scotch.] 

C A TILING, n. [add.] Lute-string. 
[Shah.l 

CATOB'LEPAS, n, A genus of rumi- 
nating quadrupeds, with a large soft 
muTzlp, artii hnmi; bent ^^nvm nnd n^in 
turned up. It belr*n|fft to the aat*lo|ae 
family^ and contains the irnu of Soatb 
Af rito* [Sft G s lmh Dki . j 

CAT'-HOTE, n. A rope th^t Iisuls ap 
the anchor of a ship frr^m ilie water'fl- 
edge to the bow, 

CAT'S'-EYE, n. A mineral consulting 
of qaarti, inclositjg annanthm or as- 
bestos, then CO t»os9cssing the property 
deacrihcd by tlie French ai chatagaut. 
8^ 



CATS-MILK, n. A plant; the Eu- 
phorbia heliaiC0pia, called also wort- 
VFort. 

CATS -PAW, n. [odd.J The Instmment 
which another nse^ to accomplinh his 
designff ^ a dupe used by another to 
serf* bis own putpos^^s, and to screen 
himself. [This applicHition of the term 
is derived frf.»Tn the story of the monkey 
whicht to save its own paw, qsod tho 
paw of thfl tat to draw the roasting 
chestnuts out of the fire,] 

CATS-PUFtR, n. A eharoetertstio 
sound of the cheat as* heard by the 
fltethoscope. 

CArS'^TAlL, n. [adJ.] In hot. [See 
RERTj-M.M:nJ 

CATS'-TAlL GRXSS, n. The common 
name of several British plants of the 
genus Phleum, but applied especially 
to the Phleum pratense. [See Phleum.] 

CAT'-STANES, n. [Br. cad, or Celt. 
ca<A, signifying a battle.] Conical cairns 
found in various parts of Scotland. 

CAT'STOPPER, n. See Cathead- 
Stoppeb in this Supp, 

CAU'CALIS, n. Bur-parsley, a genus 
of plants. [See Bub-Parslet in this 
Supp.] 

CAU'DLE, V. t [add.] To make mto 
caudle. 

€ AUF, n. [add.] A corb. — In coal-mines, 
a vessel, formerly of wicker or basket 
work, but now usually made of sheet- 
iron, and employed to raise the coal 
from the bottom of the shaft to the 
mouth of the pit. 

CAUFF, n. Chaff. [Scotch.] 

CAU'FLE, n. A band or drove of cap- 
tured negroes. 

C AUF- WARD, n. See Calf- Ward 
in this Sujtp. 

CAU'KER, n. A calkin or calker. 

CAULD, n. or a. Cold. [Scotch.] 

CAULD'RIFE, a. Chilly; susceptible 
of cold. [Scotch.] 

CAU'LET, n. Colewort. 

CAU^LICLE, n. [L. cauliculus, a little 
stalk.] A term applied by some bota- 
nists to the neck of the embryo, to 
distinguish it from the plumule or pern- 
mule. The term caulicles or caulieuli 
is also applied to those small stems 
which proceed from buds formed at 
the neck of a plant, without the pre- 
vious production of a leaf. 

CAULK'ING, n. In arch., the mode of 
fixing the tie-beams of a roof, or the 
binding joists of a floor, down to the 
wall-platM. It is also termed cocking. 

CAULS, n. plur. Pieces of wood em- 
ployed to save work, when being glued 
together, from being injured by the 
screws used to press the parts into close 
contact until the glue has dried. 

CAUP, n. A cap, or wooden bowl. [See 
Cap.] [5cofc*.J 

CAUSA'TION, instead of CAUS'A- 
TION, n. [add.] Various theories of 
causation have been propounded; but 
although the subject has been one on 
which the most subtle thinkers have 
always exerted their powers of analysis, 
opinions remain still as conflicting as 
when the inquiry flrst began. It ap- 
pcnr*, hoircTPT, t^^ bp n^f<»d thfttj 
iiUhouju^h it) every instance we actually 
perceive nothing more than that the 
event, change, or phenomenon B, al- 
ways foUowii the event, chaog#, or phe- 
nomenon A, jet that we naturally 
believe in the e^^iatence of some un- I 
knowu quality or circumstance, belong- 
ing to the auteceilent A, in virtue of 
which the con sequent B always has 
boeUf b, acd will be produced. 
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CAUSE, N. [add.] Material cauMt ^f a 
thiinj, that out of Vfhich tha thing b 
niiule« or that on which the ngent worka 
to pmdure the ^ff^t'^ as tlie tUArble 
out of which a statue is made.— Forma/ 
i"fliui?, that livhich must 6U[j@rv«ae to 
the matcer or materiaU in ortler to givo 
the thing ita precise iodmilual exist- 
ence as that thing and no cither ; an the 
shpLpe which the sculptor oommuntcates 
to the mfu-ble. 

CAUS'ENjf V. «. To assign, reasons; to 
argue or debate. [SpenserJ] 

€ AUS'TI€, ) a. [add.] FiguraHvelv, 

€AUS'TI€AL, [ severe; cutting; as, 
a caustic remark. 

€AUS'TI€ALLY, adv. In a caustic or 
severe manner. 

CAUSTICITY, n. [add.] FiffuraHvek/, 
soTerity ; catting remark. 

CAU'SUS, n. [add.] A burning remit- 
tent fever. 

CAU'TELS, n. plur. Deceitful pur- 
poses. [Shah.] 

CAU'TEUANT, n. A cauterizing sub- 
stance. 

C AV-aS'DIUM, n. [Lat.] An open court 
in the houses of the ancients, supi>osed 
to be the same as atrium^ or hall. 

CAVALRY, «. [add.] In the British 
army, the cavalry consists of two 
regiments of life-guards, one of horse- 
guards, seven of dragoon-guards, and 
seventeen of light dragoons. A com- 
plete regiment of cavalry is divided 
into four squadrons, and each of these 
into two troops, and to each troop is 
assigned a captain, a lieutenant, and a 
comet. 

€AV'D,t \pp. [See Cave.] Made 

CAV'ED,ti hollow. [Spenser.] 

CA'VEAT, n. [add.] As a general law 
term, a caveat denotes a formal notice 
or caution given, by a party interested, 
to a court, judge, or public officer, 
against the performance of certain 
judicial or ministerial acts. The com- 
mon law takes no notice whatever of a 
caveat; but in the spiritual courts a 
caveat is said to be binding for three 
months. 

CA' VENDISH EXPERIMENT.n. An 
important experiment for determining 
the density of the earth, suggested by 
the Rev. John Mitchell, and first made 
by the celebrated Henry Cavendish; 
afterwards repeated by Professor Reich, 
of Freiberg ; and finaUy in a much more 
complete way by the late Francis Baily, 
of London, at the expense of the British 
Government. The nature of the ex- 
periment consists in determining the 
relative attraction of masses of lead of 
known magnitude and density by means 
of the torsion-balance. The bahinoe, 
consisting of a deal-rod six feet in 
length, with a ball of lead at each end, 
about two inches diameter, was sus- 
pended horizontally from a beam by a 
fine metallic wire of forty inches length. 
Immediately under the balance a strong 
plank of eight feet length was placed, 
having at each end a leaden ball of 
twelve inches diameter, and capable of 
turning about an axis in the line of the 
wire of the torsion-balance. The object 
was then to determine how much the 
small balls were attracted out of their 
places horizontally by the large balls, 
and from this to compute the force of 
tho mutual uttrnqtion of tlie Riassttii^ 
and thetice, by known method*. th*i 
density of the earth could be caLcuJatrtd 
Jruni Hl cttmparison of its attcm.'tlvfl 
I'lijieej which ]« ver^ cin^'tly known by 
fiiperimotiU on tJia i^endulnni. Tho 



resttJt obUiiiod hj CaT«>ndiah e:ave tho 
mean density of the earth ofinal to 5 45 
timefl that of water i Reieh found it 
^MuX to 5'44 ; but Uail;^ , wbose eipcri- 
incnts were conducted with every can- 
ceiTuhle precaution and vanatiou, made 
it &» high as 6 075, with a probable 
error of 'tMtaS* lleuee, tiie ftctoa] 
weight of the earth, in terms of the 
pound aToirdupols, roay be cnlctilated 
from the formula, 6 076 X Oi 231 X vo- 
lume of the earth in cubic feet. 

CAVERNOUS, a. [add.] In anai,, a 
term applied to a ganglion of tho head, 
and to two sinuses of tho sphenoid 
bone. 

CAVERNOUS TEXTURE, >*. In 
geol., a term applied to that texture of 
aggregated compound rocks whicli is 
characterized by the presence of nume- 
rous small cavities, as in lava. 

CARVERS, n. Offenders relating to the 
mines in Derbyshire, punishable in the 
bergmote, 5r miners'-court ; also, officers 
belonging to the same mines. 

CAVE'-S WALLOW, n. A species of 
swallow indigenous to the West Indies, 
which suspends its mud-formed nest 
to the roofs of caves on the sea-shore. 
This swallow is the Hirundo pocciloma 
of naturalists. 

CA'VEY ) 

CA'VIE * t "• -^ hen-coop. [Scotch.] 

CA'VIDJS, n. The guinea-pig tribe, 
a family of rodents inhabiting tropical 
America, where they replace the hares 
and rabbits of cold climates. 

CAVILS, n. In sea Ian. [See Kevels.] 

CA'V Y, n. [add.] A genus of rodent 
animals (Cavia), natives of tropical 
America, which seems to hold a middle 
place between the mouse and rabbit 
tribes. The most familiar example of 
this genus is the well-known little 
animal called the guinea-pig {Cavia 
cohaya). 

CAW, n. The cry of the rook or crow. 

C A WF, n. Same as Cauf, — which see. 

CAWING, n. The crying of the crow, 
rook, or raven. 

CAWK, n. See Cauk. 

CAWK'Y, a. See Caukt. 

CAW'-QUAW, n. A species of porcu- 
pine found in Canada {Erethizon dor- 
satum). Its spines were often used as 
ornaments by the Indians. 

CAY, KAY, or CXY O, n. [Sp. cayo, 
a rock, a shoal, an islet.] Names given 
to small islands, generally sandbanks 
or shoals, which appear above water. 
[Often improperly termed heys.] 

CAY'TI VE,t a. [See Caitiff.] Base.— 
Caytive courage, a mean and abgect 
mind or spirit. [Spenser.] 

CENSUS, n. A genus of monkeys, with a 
vnde space between the nostrils. The 
species are peculiar to South America. 

J See Sapajous.] 
£CIDOMY'IA, n. [add.] The larvae of 
these insects often occasion great mis- 
chief to the corn-crops, from their 
ravages on the growing cereal plants. 
The far-famed Hessian fly is one of 
them. 

CECROTIA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Urticaccie. The species 
inhabit South America. They are 
beautiful plants, attaininK to a height 
of upward* of flftorn fwt. 

CK'i'ltOI'H, yi, A K«nuM of onuitaceans 
hiwml iin ihri a^Wm nf i\m ttnniy and 
tnrlnd. 'II117 hidiiiitf tu thti fiunlly 

CHI^AH, **. Uiuitiitf vnAikt \ Iwlooging 

to t'cdiii', 
Ci:'i>AH niUDf ff, Thi? American 



waxwlng {Ampttis amtrica«Ms) is so 
called tn tlio UnltM States, froni the 
trec§ whk'hitehieHy frequentii, 

CEUEIEXA, fl. A genua of planta^ nat 
order CedreJoccie. Tho bark is fn&g- 
roiit and resinous. The bark of C 
/(wnop baatard -cedar, or toon -wood, an 
East Indian speeii^, is a p&werfal 
astringent, and lA lu^countcd febrifugal. 
C odontta u the cedar of the Brltkh 
Wcfit India islandi. The bark of C. 
febrifuga, a native of Java, is said to 
have a better effect on some of the 
fevers of India than cinchona. It is 
also a powerful astringent, and the 
wood is good for many purposes. 

CEDRELA'CEJE, «. A nat. order of 
polypetalous exogenous plants. [See 
Cedbelb*.]^ 

CEDREXE^, n. For Cedrda Swie- 
tenia, read Cedreia, Swietenia. 

^|J5J^P^'+| n. Acincture;agirdle. 

CELANDINE, n. In ehem,, a poisonous 
principle extracted from the swallow- 
wort {Chelidonium majus). 

CELAPRAXITEL'LIS, n. A modem 
southern constellation oontidning six- 
teen stars. 

CELASTRA'CE^, n. [add.] This 
order of plants is not of much econo- 
mical importance. The commonest 
European form of the order is the genus 
Euonymus (Linn.), or spindle-tree. 

CEL'EBRANT, n. One who celebrates; 
one who performs a public religious 
rite; applied particularly to the offi- 
ciating priest in the Roman Catholic 
church. 

CEL'EBRATE, v. t. [add.] To mention 
often ; to talk of; to solemnize. 

CEL'EBRATED, a. Having celebrity; 
distinguished ; well-known ; famous. 

CELES'TIALNESS, n. The quality of 
being celestial. [Rare.] 

CEL'IBACY, instead of CELIB'ACY. 

CEL'IBATE, w. [add.] One who ad- 
heres to or practises celibacy. 

CEL'IBATE, a. Unmarried; single; 
as, a celibate state. 

CELIB'ATIST, n. One who live* or 
adheres to a single life. [Rare.] 

CEL'IBITE, n. A monk living under a 
common and regular discipline; an 
adherent to single life. 

CEL'LARA6E, n. [add.] Charge for 
storage in a ceUar. 

CELL^-BRED, a. Bred in a ceU; 
brought up in a cell. 

CELLE'PORA, n. A genus of corals, 
belonging to the family Cellularii. It 
consists of masses of small calcareous 
vesicles or cells, crowded one upon 
another, and each perforated by a little 
hole. 

CEL'LULAR,a. [add.] In anal., a term 
applied to designate the structure of 
the mastoid process, the structure of 
the lungs. Sic— Cellular tissue, same 
as cellular membrane,— which see, [See 
also TissueJ 

CELLULA'RES, n. A name given to 
one of the grand dirisions of the vege- 
table kingdom, consisting of plants the 
tissues of which are principally cellular. 
They form the greater portion of the 
acotyledonous or cryptogamic planta. 
[See Vasculabes.] 

CELLULA'RIA, n. A genus of corals, 
in which the cells are so arranged as 
to form bnmrhing sterna, but without 
a tube of et}Timmincatian to the a*i». 

CELLULARII, n. A family of corala 
in which each polypus b iuihenent iu a 
comeouii or calcareous shcilj with thin 
lumetea. 
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CELXDLOSE, a. Contain mg colla. 

CELXULOSE, w. In bot., tho essciitiiil 
part of the Btnicturc of cella (Ltid tps- 
kIs^ It in in many r(J»pectJ allied to 
ttsj-ch, find 19 changed into fltaix:h by 
beatj tsulphnric iicii], nr cau&tie potash ; 
when iodine is applied to it, it beeomas 
jellow^ unless sulphuric acrid bemadded, 
when^ by it* conversion into sttireh^ n 
blue colour is produced. Cdlulo3o hM 
been also retently detected in tbe 
tunics of aaeidja and other moUusouua 
dnimala. 

CEL'SIA, ft. A genus of ornamental 
plants, nat. order ScrophulariaceiB. 
Sereral species ore coltivated in this 
country as green-house plants. 

CELT, ) n. [add.] It appears 

CEL'TIC, > firom yarious writers 

CEL'TICISM,) on Celtic antiquities, 
that the word Celt was originally pro- 
nounced Keit, in accordance with the 
Greek form of its plural, KiAtm or Kix««i, 
but it seems to have been introduced 
into our language from the Latin CelUe, 
Welsh Celt, or Gaelic C<R7^,and accord- 
ingly it has received the pronunciation 
Selt, in conformity with a rule in Eng- 
lish orthoepy, viz., that when C initial 
is followed by «, t, or y, it uniformly takes 
its soft sound. 

CELT, n. In arcfueol.f an implement, 
sometimes made of stone and sometimes 
of metal, found in an- 
cient tumuli and bar- 
rows of the Celtic pe- 
riod, in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and on the 
continent of Europe. 
Some have supposed 
the celt to be a weapon 
of cffeiiee^ while others 
have contended thatil^ 
|« a tool which served 
the united purpose of on aie and a 
chisel . 

CEL'Tl€or ELF'I If PIPES, ji. Ancient 
pipes Ahii'h have been fuund in tkot- 
Innd and Ireland, shawtng that smok- 
ing bad been practised in thin country 
long before the time of Haleij^h. lu 
place of tobacco, however, it is sup- 
posed th4t n kind of inoHs was tnte^l, 

CEMENT', n. [add.] Among bwUdcrs, 
iiut^e hjidmulie Umes t^hich do not 
contain magnesia ore termed cemenit. 
ITiey set quickly, 

CEME^TA TlOX, n. [add.] Iron is 
conTert^ Into steel by c^meniaiitm 
with the powder of charcoal; green 
bottle- glass is converted into porcelaia 
by ffmenli^ion with sand, he. 

CEN'OTAPUy, n. Sanie as Cewo- 

CEN'SER, n. [add.] A vessel for burn- 
ing and waftmg incense, used by the 
ant'ients io their sacKfices to the gods, 

CE^'SOU, n. [add.] In nchfi&U and 
^minarie*, a pupil appointed to keep 
the register of all who attend, to mark 
those who are absent each day or meet- 
ing, to reiwrt faidts, &c. 

CEN i?(>RSllll% n. [add.] C^nstfrsJtip 
qf the pTtss, a regulation which for- 
merly prevailed in raic^t countries of 
Ettrc^pe, and is still in force in nianyr 
acconling to which, printed book?^ 
man uscri i>ts , pani phlets,, and new s- 
pai>ersj are e^tatnined by persons ap- 
poLstted for tlie piupoftc, who are em- 
powered to prevent publication if they 
see suifieietit reasoti ; thjtt is, if they 
find anything in such boohs orvrritiogs 
obnoxious tt> the prevaiLirig political or 
religious systems. 

CEHS'URE, n, [add,] Opinion, {Shak,] 



CENS'URE, p. t. [add.] Simply, to 
judge. 

CEN'SUHER, u. One who censures. 

CENTAU'BEA^ n. Centaury, a very 
eitonsivo genua of plants, nnt. order 
Compositffi. C ci/anvff, corn blue- 
bottle, C\ moschata^ purple or white 
sultan, and C.suavctilenSf yellow sultan, 
are sometimes enitivated in gardeni^j 
but the species iu general are of very 
little importance^ and many ore mere 
weedjq. 

CEMTENA'IlIOUS>a. Belonging to a 



hundred years. [Rar. us.] 
2:,n.[Fr.J 



SeeCEy- 



CENTIGRAMME, 

TIORAM. 

CEN'TILlTRE, n. [Fr.] See Centi- 
liter. 

CENTIME', n. [Fr.] The hundredth 
part of a franc. 

CEN'TIMETRE, n. [Fr.] See Centi- 
meter. 

CEN'TIPEDE, It. See Cbntiped. 

CENTORYN'CHUS, in ^ict., read 
CENTORHYN'CHUS. 

CEN'TRAL ECLIPSE, n. An annular 
eclipse, — which tee. It is so named be- 
cause the centres of the sun and moon 
appear to coincide. 

CEN'TRAL FORCES, n. In mech., 
those forces which govern a body mov- 
ing in a curve. 

CEN'TRALISM, n. The quality of 
being central; the combination of 
several parts into one whole; centrali- 
zation. 

CENTRALIZA'TION, n. [add.] The 
act of bringing or reducing to a centre, 
or within a small compass; the com- 
bination of Mveral part* or things 
into one whole. 

CENTRALIZE, e. f. [add.] To render 
central; to bring within a small com- 
pa«E ^ to combine several parts or 
things into one whole. 

CENTRAN^TUUS. n. [Gr. itirr;*., a 
Bpnr, and •iS*f, a tltifter.] A genua ol 
plants, net, cirder Valerianoceiei distin- 
guished from the true valerian by the 
s|jur, and having only one stamen. 
The npeeie^ are smooth herbs, wiih 
white or red Bowers. C ruhrr^ red- 
flowered spurred valerian, is a sweet- 
scented plant, a native of Britain^ and 
grown in chalk -pita and on old walls* 
Some of the species are grown in gar- 
de nft, and are elegant border- How ers, 

CEN'TKEj M. [add.] In n ffcneral sense, 
any p<Hnt of a figure or solid body, 
such tlmt the whole of the ligure or 
body might be collected into that 
point, without any alteration iu fiome 
re&pect or otlier, which is specified^ 
In a solid figure of uniform density, 
the centre is the same with the cenLre 
of gravity. — Centre of dispiacemrnlt in 
ship'buUdiniff the mean centre of that 
part of the vesacl whith is inunersed 
in the water. It is also called the 
cenfre of cctptf^jt and sometime* llio 
centre vf iiwiuerfiion, or centre of buoy* 
ancff. — Centrf. of fittractitin, the point 
to which bodies tend, in consequence 
of the at'tien of gravity.— Cen^r^ of 
equUibrium qf a system of bodiMj n 
point aueh, that if the flpteci were 
suspended from it, tbe whole would 
remain irt equilibrium,— Ce^ift-e of a 
conic tectioiij that point wtneli bidets 
any diamc^ter, or that point in which I 
all the diameters intersect each other, 
— Centre of a cvrce of the AiyAer hindj 
the point where two diametem eoncUTp 
^^Centre o/ friction^ that point on 
which anything turns when put in 
rapid and indei>endent motion; thuj 
87 



the eitremi^ of the peg roand which 
a top spinSj is the centre of friction.— 
Centre of a 6af /ion, a point in the mid- 
dle of the gor^e of a bastioui whence 
the capital lino commences^ and is 
generally at the angb of the inner 
polygon.— CVn^re* of a dooVj in atcA,, 
the two pilots on which tlie door 
turns*— Ceii/re £%f fff/raivont the point 
at which, if the whole mass of a re- 
TOlving body were collected, the ro- 
tatory effect would remain unaltered .^^ 
Centre of osciiiatiattf the poiut of a 
body suspended by an axis, at which, if 
all the matter were concentrated, the 
oscillations woidd be performed in the 
same time. — Centre of percussion, the 
poiut at which, if a moving body en- 
countered an immovable obstacle, the 
motion would be arrested without pro- 
ducing any strain on the axis. It co- 
incides with the centre of oscillation, 
when the percutient body moves about 
a fixed point ; and with the centre of 
gravity, when the body moves in a 
straight line. — The centre of pressure 
of a fluid against a plane, is the point 
at which, if the whole pressure of tbe 
fluid were concentrated,the plane would 
sustain it without being inclined to 
either side. — Centre of gravity, a point 
in the interior of a body, so situated, 
that any plane whatever that passes 
through it, divides the body into two 
-parts, of which the weights are exactly 
equal. [See Grayitj.]— Centre of con- 
version, a point in a body, about which 
it turns, or tends to turn, when a forcb 
is applied to any part of it, as when a 
bar of iron lies horizontally, and is 
struck at one end perjJCndi^'ularly to 
its length, one point in the rod remains 
at rest, as a centre about which oU the 
other points tend to reiroWe. 

CEN'TRE-BIT, n, A carjjenter's tool 
for boring large circular holes, which 
turns on nn axis or central point when 
in operation. [See BiTp aud Stock, in 
Diet.] 

CEN'TRE- GARTH, n, A burying- 
gronnd. [Ancitmi Bites of Durham.] 

CENTKIC'ITY, n. The state of being 
centric. 

CENTKTF UGAL^a. [add.] Centrifu- 
gal evoiution, or cejitrifugal ir\fiitreA- 
ccncft la bot.i tliat kind of inflo- 
rescence in wliich the temiiual or 
eentml Hewer ^ the first to expand, as 
in a true cyme. The elder and Tale- 
riou furnish examples. It is also 
called definite by^urtscence. 

CEN'TIllxXG, n. The act or operation 
of placing or fixing on a centre, or of 
collcetingtoapoint*[i'ceCFSTEUWO.] 

CENTRIPETAL, a. [add.] Cmtrt- 
petui evoiathn, or ctntripetai irtfh- 
rescence, iu boi.f that kind of indores* 
oence iri which the lower or outer 
dower ia the first to e^ipflnd,, an in 
spikes^ racemes, umbels, corymbs, and 
heads. The labumumt h emlock, onion, 
aud daisy are examples. It is also 
called imif^nite in^Hf^i^s^ence. 

CENTRIP'ETEKCV, n. Tendency to 
tbe centre. 

CENTROLIN'E.Ai, a, [L, rentrum, a 
centre, and tineuy a line,] A term ap- 
plied to lines converging to a centre. 

CENTROLIN'EAL, n. See CEKiao- 

I, IN RAD. 

CEN'TROPUS, n. [Gr, mif;**, a spur, 
aud tfvK, afoot.j llie tiheasaut-cackook 
a genus of seariKirial birds, belonging to 
the euekoo family \ so called from the 
long, spur-like claw of one of the hiud- 
toes. They bring up their own youug. 
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CENTUH'CULTTS, jl A seniift of 

plmnts, n^tn onlf^r PrlmulaceiB. Tho 
only ipeciea La C, jntrtininf, ba^t^Lrd- 
pimp^rtiel, or chaff- weed, a native of 
BritiuD. It b ft very minute plant, 
with 11 prostrate stemt ftiid flowens i>t 
& pale ro^ colour. It grows in dAmp^ 
ftuidy, and gTavelly places. 

CE'OllL.f II. A freeman of the Icrwer 
rankainoLiri the AjiKlu-Saxona, [C<im- 
pare Churl. J 

CEPHALAL'OIC, n. A medicine for 
the headache. 

CEPHALANTHEHA, «. A genus of 
phints, nat. order Orchidaces. It is, 
however, rather a section of Epipactis 
than a distinct genus. There are three 
British species, known by the common 
name of helleborine. 

CEPUALASTIS, n. A genus of fishes, 
now found only in a fossil state in the 




old red sandstone. The head is very 
large, and is formed of a large buckler, 
which is prolonged behind into two 
points. 

CEPHALrTIS,R. Inaammationof the 
brain. 

CEPH'ALODYNE, n. [Gr. »i^x«, the 
head, and tHutn, pain.] Headache ; pain 
in the head. 

CEPHALOP'ODOUS, a. Pertaining 
to the cephalopoda. 

CEPHALOP'TERUS, n. A section of 
the genus Coracina, or ftiiit-crows, 
having an enlarged crest of feathers on 
the head, which advances in front, and 
overshadows the bill. 

CEPHALOTA'CE^, «. A natural 
order of exogenous plants. It con> 
tains only one single genus, and that 
genus consists of only one species, the 
Cephalottu foUiculariSf New Holland 
pitcher-plant. This plant has small, 
white flowers, with a simple scape, 
bearing a compound terminal spike; 
the leaves are exstipulate, and have 

pitchers. 

CEPHALOTES, n. A genas of coleop- 
tarous Insects beloni?ing to the tribe 
CtiriibidH]<, also called Bl'oscus. One 
speciesj B. c^ihahUSf is common in 
this country^ especially near the sea.-^ 
Also, a getius of the bat family (Cheir- 
optera), 

CEPllALOTHO'RAX,n. [fir. mHm\n, 
the headland fltfL^i, the thorax, j The 
anterior divisiun oi the body in spidrre, 
scorpionsi ^c.» whiuh con^tiKts of the 
head and cheAl blended together. 

CEPU'ALOUS, a. HavjoK a head. 

CEPH'ALliS, n. A genua^ of gymno>- 
donteSt found in the Europeaxi aejkH. 
The short eun-fiah (C hr^u) i% an 
example. The genus derives its name 
from the fish composing it, appeaniiE; 
w^ if aii hmd imt^ms^n). [AVm cut iu 
DicL Sus-FibhJ 

CEBAM'iCi a. [Gr. *(^3tu*r, potter*s- 
clfty.] Of or belonging %u the fi utile artj«> 
or the TUanufotture of porcelain and 
earthen ware. More ijroperly Ktramic, 

CEKAMID JUM, n. Among «/i;tf-, n 
peculuLF kind of cuticeptacuhim, being 
always external, furniilied with a ter- 
minal pore, and containing a tuft uf 
p«ai*'>b»ped spores or tetro'tpoi'es j they 



are usually ovatft, spherical, or um- 
ijh^ped. 

CEU 'APrSj R. A genus of amphipodoas 
enistoceans, which Htb in a tobe, some- 
what as the caddis- worm among insects. 

CER'ASITE, n. [add.] The natire mu- 
riate of lead. 

CEUASTEIS, H. [add.] A genus of In- 
dian and African vipers^ remarkable 
for their fktal v«aom, and for two lUUe 




CtfMtM, OtitMM korrltfuj. 

horns or pointed bones, placed one 
over each eye. Hence they have re- 
ceived the name of homed vipers. C. 
harridus iian example. 

CERAS'TIUM, R. [add.] Mouse-ear 
chickweed, a genus of herbaceous 
plants. 

CER'ATO-GLOS'SUS, «. [Gr. «tf««, a 
horn, and y>m€e», the tongue. J In 
anai.f a muscle running from one of 
the comna of the os-hyoldes to the 
tongue. 

CERATOPHTLLA'CEiE, n. A small 
group of plants, of very doubtful affinity, 
but perhaps nearest Urticaoeas. It com- 
prehends the single genus Ceratophyl- 
lum. 

CERATOPHYLXUM, ii. [Gr. «ic«r,a 
horn, and fvXXtw, a leaf.J Horn-wort, a 
genus of aquatic plants, nat. order 
CeratophyllacesB. Two species inhabit 
Britain. 

C£RATOPHY'TA,n. A tribe of corals, 
the internal axis of which has the ap- 
pearance of wood or horn. 

CERAU'NITE, n. [Gr. «f«av»«(, thun- 
der.] In min.t thunder-stone. 

CERXLE,t n. A circle. [Chaucer.] 

CERCOP'IDJS, R. A family of ho- 
mopterous insects, remarkable for their 
grotesque forms. It includes the cuckoo- 
spits and frog-hoppers. The exotic spe- 
cies are very numerous, and often very 
showy. 

CER€OPITHE'€US. n. [Gr. «•««•«. a 
tiiil, and sth^^f. &ii ape,] A geiiU!^ nf 
lung^ tailed monkeys, found in Africa. 
They are very active^ and oj^ often pret- 
tily varieffated. 

CEUEBl:iriUM,t n. An iron skull- 
cap fur the head of a Soldier. 

CER"EBR1€ ACID, n. A fatty acid, 
forming one of the components of brain. 

CER'EBRUSE, a. Brain-sick j mad ^ 
wilful. [Rare] 

CElrEBHO-SPINAL, a. In anat., the 
eerebro- spinal system uf uorroK is tht? 
bundle of nerves with n hich the spinal 
cord terminates at its Ic^wtJHt extremity. 

CKR'EBRUM, n. [add.] The ithief por- 
tion of the braiti, oecupying the whole 
np(>er cavity of the #kulL 

C K ' K I A , K. A ije n us of d i pteroua inseftit, 
of the fainilyfcsyrphida?. t\ eonoptoktej 
is a. Briiiiih iipct'ii?s. The antenme *ire 
united at the base. 

CKR lAL^t a. Belong! nff to theapeeiea 
of oak cailud cfrrm, [Vknvcer.] 

CE KIC AClDjB* An acid produt'ed by 
the action of the fixed alkalies on wax. 

CER TAlN.t «^ Quantity; part. [Ckmt* 

Ci:u TAIKLY, adv. [add.] At least. 
CEKTUr AD.*; n. A family of perch* 

ini: hirdBj eons^iJ^ting of the tree-ereepefn, 

nut- hatches, ^c. 

B8 



CER'TIE, n. By my eertie, a kind of 
oath equivalent tOj by my faith [ in gvod 
troth. \ Scotch.] 

CERT" MONEY, n. [Cniain momtr.] 
Head-money, paid yeariy by the resiaats 
of several manors to the lords thereof » 
for th« eertain keeping of the leet, jind 
eometinii?« to the hundre<L 
CEEU'AIl N OUS, a. Kehiting to or con- 
taining cerumen. 

CERU'RA, 11. A genus of bombyddoos 
moths, of which the best known is the 
C. vuiat/o, or puss-moth, which feeds on 
the willow, poplar, kc. The caterpO- 
lars have a curious anal appendage, 
which is extensile; hence the name 
(mtfmt, a horn, and m^, a tail). 
CEH'VIDJS, n. The stag tribe, a fa- 
mily of ruminant animals, in w^hich the 
antlers are periodically cast off. 
CER'Y IX, ft. [L.] The neck; the hinder- 
part of the neck, the fore-part being 
termed coUum, The same term is also 
applied to the neck of the bladder, and 
of the uterus. 

CES'ED,t pp. For seised. [Chaucer.] 

CESSA'VIT, ft. [add.] This vmt was 

abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. lY., & 37. 

CESSE,t v.i. [Ft.] To cease. [Chaucer.] 

CESTOID'EA, N. [Gr. »t^rH, a girdle, 

and uiH, form.] Tape-worms, an order 

of the entozoa. 

CESTRA'CE^, ft. A group of mono- 
petalous exogenous plants, nearly allied 
to, and by most referred to Solanaoes. 
It includes the bastard-jasmines of 
North and South America, and the 
West India islands. Sevend spedes 
of Cestrum, the typical genus, are 
poisonous. 
CESTRA'CION, a. A genos of cartila- 
ginous fishes, belonging to the shark 
family. The species are found in New 
Holland. 

CES'TUI QUE TRUST, n. In law, the 
person who is entitled to the benefit of 
a trust. — Cestui que use, the person who 
is entitled to a use. [See VsR.}--^Cestmi 
que me, the person for whose life any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments may 
be held. 

CETA'CEA, n. An order of marine 
mammiferous animals, surpassing in 
size all others in existence. They are 
viviparous, suckle their young, have 
^siirm tduud, and rcspitTj thrtiUKli lungs, 
for which purpose they muit frequently 
come to the surface of the water to 
take in fresh supplies of air. The or- 
der comprises the whalej dolphin, por* 
poise, vSj p. [ 5f f W II A L E. ] 
CETE, n. [Gr. m^*(. a whale.] The 
name given by Lionsus to his tilth 
order of mammalia, comprising those 
marine species which are destitute of 
hinder eitreniities. it contains the 
f?enera 3lonodon, Phocjena, Delphiniii^ 
Phvficter, and Baleena, und corresponds 
with the carnivorous group of the Ce-^ 
taeea of Cuvier. 

CET ERACU, n. A g«tms of tnse ferns 
belonjifing to the suborder Polypodi- 
Bceaj. C. o£ficinnrum^ commod ceter- 
Efcf?h, or apleenwurtj grows on rocks and 
wall?, and is most aliundatit in lime^ 
stone countries, and the south of Eng- 
land and Ireland, it hm been reeoiD- 
mended in di^ea^es of the cheat, and in 
nephritic and calculous caiwg. 
CETRA'RIA, ». [add.] Citraria ialam- 
dica^ in its natural state, is tonic, fi<4J- 
machic, febrifuxe^ demulcent, and nutri- 
tious. It has acquired a high reputa- 
tion, not merely as im article of diet, 
but as a medicinal agent in con.'?ump- 
tion. The inhabitanta of Norv ay, Lap- 
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]jLDd, and, above all, of Iceland, lue tt < 

eiteoaitei^ a* an alimifntarj lubatAncej ' 

iAthcT made into cakes, or boiled ia 

milk. 

CE'TYLE, n. Stt Cetih-e, 
CETYO-ie AClD,n.SecCETUi.ic Acid* 
CEYLON' 3HOSS, n. JheFttat^ amuta- 

c^tSj a cr>ptogiimic r^antj of the order 

Alpe. It growa in Ceylon and on the 

east coast of Bengal, and it bt* been 

btdy introdnced oa a aubttitute for 

fjuinacvoiis food«. 
CaABLlS, It. (sbab-le'.J [Fr.] A white 

French wine* 
CHACE, n. Set Cuji^K. 
CUACEyf 1^. L To chose; to pursue. 

[Chaucer.] 
CHACK. ru A snack; a luncheon. 

[Scotch^ 
CHACR, V. t. In the nuauQe, to beat 

upon the band, as a horse that does not 

hold his head steady, but tosses up his 

nose and shakes his head to aroid the 

subjection of the bridle. 
CU A€'M A, n. A baboon found in South 

Africa {CynocephaluM porcarius). 
CH ACONE' > «. [Sp. ekaeonaL] A tune 
CHA€OON%) and a kind of danoe 

resembling a saraband. 
CHAFF'-CUTTEE,) n. An agricul- 
CHAFF'-ENdlNE, ) tural machine 

for cutting up hay, straw, d(c., into 

chaff, as food for cattle. 
CHAF'FINCH, n. [add.] The JWivtVte 

Calebs, whose diort and often-repeated 

song is heand early in spring. 
CHAF'FRED,t ) PP. [See Chaffer.] 

CHAFFEK£D,t) Sold; exchanged. 

[iS^peiutfr.l 

CHAFF'-WEED, n. [add.] [See Cew- 

TUWCULUSj 

CHAFING-GEAR, n. In thipe, mats or 
other soft substances placed on the rig- 
ging, spars, &c., to prevent chafing.— 
ChaJiMa -boards, battens fastened upon 
the rigging of a ship to prevent its 
being chafed. 

CHAFTS, n. Jaws. [Seoteh.] 

CHAINS-BOLTS, n. In ships, the bolts 
by which the chain-plates are fastened 
to the ressers sides. 

CHAIN'-CABLE, or CHAIN, n. A 
cable composed of iron links. [See 
under Chain ; see also Cable.] 

CHAIN'-LOCRER, In. In ships, the 

CHAIN'- WELL, f receptacle for 
the chain-cable below deck. The deck- 
pipe, through which it passes, is made 
of iron. Steam-Tcssels have frequently 
a movable box on deck for this purpose. 

CHAIN'-PLATES, n. In ships, iron 
plates for the purpose of securing the 
shrouds of the lower rigging to the ves- 
seTs sides. They are also called channel' 
plates. 

CHAIN'-RULE, n. A rule of arithmetic, 
by which, when a succession or chain of 
equivalents is given, the last of each 
being of the same kind as the first of 
the next, a relation of equivalance is 
established between numbers of the first 
and last kind mentioned. Thus— if 112 
lbs. avoirdupois make 104 lbs. of Hol- 
land, and 100 lbs. of Holland make 89 
of Geneva, and 110 of Geneva make 
117 of Seville, how many lbs. of Seville 
vrill make 100 lbs. avoirdupois ? The 
process of solving such questions is 
nothing but that of composition of ra- 
tios, and therefore may be brought un- 
der compound proportion. 

CHAIN'. WHEEL, n. An inversion of 
the chain-pump, by which it is con- 
verted into a recipient of water-power. 
It consists of a bucket-chain, which 
passes over a pulley P, and through a 
I.— Supp. 



pipe A^ of such a sbe that the bncketfi 
very nearly fill itj* section. The water 
flows into the pipe at the tippor endj 
and desccndine, carri es tl le bocketa Tui th 
it^ thuA setting the wboLe cTuun, and 
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tbsrefore the pulley in motion. This 
wheel is also known as Lamoli^'s pis* 
ton- wheel, the application having been 
first made by Lamoli^. It is said to 
realize from 71 to 72 per cent, of the 
power of the water. 

CHAIR, n. [add.] Joini-ehair, one that 
secures the connection of two rails in 
a railway. 

CHAIR, or CHAIR'-DAY, «. A term 
used by Shah, for the evening of life. 
CHAIR, V. t. To place or carry in a 
chair; to carry publicly in a chair in 
triumph ; applied to a popular candi- 
date for office who has gained his elec- 
tion. 

CHAIR^ED, pp. or a. Carried or seated 
on a chair. 

CHAIR'ING, ppr. and n. Carrying a 
successful candidate in a chair, in token 
of triumph. 

CHAISE'-LOUNOE, n. [Fr.] A sort of 
sofa, open at one end. 
CHArSET,t n. [Old Fr.] An upper gar- 
ment. 

CHAL'CEDON, n. Same as Chalce- 
dony. 
CHALCEDONY, or CHAL'CE- 

DONY. 
CHALCOGTIAPHY, n. [Gr. x«^«*<, 
brass, and >^(«^, to engrave.] A modem 
term for the art of engraving on copper. 
CHALDE AN, a. Relating to Chaldea. 
CHAL'DER, n. A dry measure for grain 
consisting of sixteen bolls. [Scotch.] 
CH AL'DER, n. In ships, a name given to 
that part of the rudder-band which is 
bolted to the stem-post, and into which 
the pintle goes down. It is also called 
rudder-gudgeon. — A dumb-chalder is a 
species of cleat fixed to the stern-post 
so as one of the pintles may rest upon 
it, thereby easing the strain of the others 
and lessening the friction. 
CHALa.ENOE,n. [add.] Anmvitation 
to a contest of any kind ; as, a challenge 
to a public debate ; the act of a sentry 
who challenges those who appear at or 
near his post. — In elections, an excep- 
tion to a person as not legally qualified 
to vote. — In criminal cases, chaUenges 
may be made either on the part of the 
crown or on that of the prisoner, and 
eitiier to the whole array or to the se- 
parate polls. In capital cases, the pri- 
soner is allowed an arbitrary species of 
challenge without showing any cause 
at all, limited, in cases of treason, to 
thirty-five, and in felonies, to twenty. 
CHALOENOE, V. t. [add.] In elections, 
to object to a person as not legally 
qualified to vote. 



CHAL'LIS, n. (ahal'ly.) An elegant 
twilled^ fin« woollen fabric* 

CHA'MA, n. [Gr x'^'f *o g<ipe] The 
saping-eooklcja genu* of large, tnmine, 
bi valve shells, belonging to the family 
C baniaceie , Th e val v^ of the ebell are 
eqiial, elute, and conveit, and the mouth 
gapeS;, as in the oyster. C. gigas. Of 
giant-chamn, b the Jarpi;€9t tind heavioit 
shell yet diAcovercd. It is found in the 
lodiuFi Owan. 

CHAMA'CEANS, n. See Chamacbje. 

CHAM^'LEDON PROCUM'BENS, 
instead of CHAM^'LEON PRO- 
CUM'BENS. 

CHAALffiLEONIDiE, n. The cham- 
eeleon tribe, a family of saurians. It 
consists but of one genus, Chamsleo. 

J See Chameleon.] 
HAM'ANISM,) n. The idolatrous 

SHAM'ANISM, ) worship of the Os- 
tiaks, Samoyedes, and other Finnish 
tribes. [See Shamanism.] 

CHAM'BER, n. [add.] Chamber of com- 
merce, a board to protect the interests 
of commerce, chosen from among the 
merchants and traders of a city.— C%a«- 
bers of the eye, the space between the 
cornea and anterior surface of the iris, 
called the anterior chamber; and the 
space between the posterior surface of 
the iris and the crystalline lens, called 
the posterior chember; both spaces be- 
ing filled vrith the aqueous humour. 

CHAM'BER-COUN'SEL, «. Sounder 

C^fT AM¥tRH 

CHAM'BERED, pp. or a. Shut up, as in 
a chamber.— In conehoL, divided into 
compartments by walls or partitions; 
as, a chambered shell. 

CHAM'B£RERE,t n. [Fr.] A cham- 
ber-maid. [Chaucer.] 

CUAM'BERLAIN,n. [add.] An officer 
charged vrith the direction and manage- 
ment of the private apartments of a 
monarch or noble. He was originally 
keeper of the treasure-chamber, and 
hence, in some municipal corporations, 
the term denotes treasurer. The duties 
which devolve upon the lord great- 
chamberlain of England are the dress- 
ing and attending on the king at his 
coronation; the care of the ancient 
palace of Westminster; the provision 
of fumiture for the houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for Westminster Hall when 
used on great occasions ; and attending 
upon peers at their creation, and upon 
bishops when they perform their hom- 
age. The office is now jointly held by 
the fiunilies of Cholmondeley and Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and the honours are 
eujoyed in each alternate reign by each 
family successively. The office of lord- 
chamberlain of the king's household is 
quite distinct from that of the great- 
chamberlain, and is changed with the 
administration. This officer has the 
control of all parts of the household 
(except the ladies of the queen's bed- 
chamber) which are not under the di- 
rection of the lord-steward, the groom 
of the stole, or the master of the 
horse. The king's (queen*s) chaplains, 
physicians, surgeons, &c., as well as the 
royal tradesmen, are by his appoint- 
ment; the companies of actors at the 
royal theatres are under his regulation ; 
and be is also the licenser of plays. He 
has under him a rice-chamberlain. 

CHAM'BERS, n. Rooms or apartments 
belonging to the inns of court. 

CHAMBER-STORY, n. That story of 
a house which is appropriated for bed- 
rooms. 

CHAMELEON, n. [add.] Thechamele- 
7f 
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oub are nuvf formed intn n dhtinct 
ifCDus, Cti^MwleUj family Chazneeleo- 
nlds. C. vulgaris b an Inlmbitant of 
Afrieo, Itidto, Egypt, Barburyj and 
south of Siiain* Ttiefe are $ereral other 
ipcciud. 

€UAM'ELOT,t «. Camlet. [Spetuer,] 

CHAM'FRED,t pp. [See Chamfer.] 
Chapt or wrinkled. [SpetuerA 

OHAMOIS, n. (sluun-me or shamol'.) 
The Antelope rupicapra, which inhabits 
the alpine regions of Western Europe. 

CHAMP, n. The name given to a valu- 
able kind of timber produced in the 
East Indies by Magnolia excelsa. 

CHAM'PAIN-LINE, n. In ornamental 
carved work, formed of excavations, the 
line parallel to the continuous line, 
either ascending or descending. 

CHAM'PARTIE,t n. [Fr.] A share of 
land ; a partnership in power. [ChaU' 
cer.] 

CHANCE, n. [add.] A term applied to 
events which do not happen in confor- 
mity with any law of sequence; which are 
not related through causation, and in 
which there are no grounds for inferring 
a uniformity. Events are, separately, the 
eflfects of causes, and therefore of laws, 
and do not therefore happen by chance, 
or casually ; but two events which are 
neither cause and effect, nor the effects 
of the same cause, nor the effects of 
causes between which there subsists 
a law of co-existence, are conjoined by 
chance; they co-exist or succeed each 
other by chance. 

CHXNCE^t adv. By chance; per- 
chance. 

CHANCELLOR, n. [add.] Chancellor 
of a diocese, or of a hishop, the vicar- 
general to the bishop, who holds his 
courts, and directs and assists him in 
matters of ecclesiastical law. — Chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, an 
officer who presides either in person, or 
by deputy, in the court of the duchy of 
Lancaster concerning all matters of 
equity, relating to lands holden of the 
]dng (queen) in right of the duchy of 
Lancaster. 

CHANCE'-MEDLEY, n. [add.] Origin- 
ally Uus term signified a casual affray 
or riot, accompanied with violence, but 
without deliberate or preconceived ma- 
lice ; but it is applied at present to a 
particular kind of homicide, viz., the 
killing of another in self-defence, upon 
a sudden and unpremeditated encoun- 
ter. The term has been sometimes 
applied to any kind of homicide by mis- 
adventure, but in strictness is appli- 
cable to such killing only as happens in 
defending one's self against attack. 

CHAN'CERY, n. [add.] In Scotland 
there is no court of chancery separate 
from the courts of common law, the 
whole judicatures of Scotland having 
become subject to the court of session, 
where ^he chancellor in former times 
presided, dispensing both equity and 
common law. — Inns of chancery, [See 
under Inn.] 

CHAN'CY, a. Lucky. [Scotch.] 

CHAND'LER, n. [add.] A dealer in 
general ; the particular meaning of the 
term being determined by a prefix ; as, 
taUoyr-chandler, ship-chandler, &c. 

CHAN6E, V. t. [add.] To be trans- 
formed ; as, to change into flame. 

CHANOE FyLLY, adv. In a changeful 
manner. 

CHANOETULNESS, n. Quality of be- 
ing changeful. 

CH AN(5E'-WHEELS,»i. In mec.,wheels 
of various but definite sizes, by which 



the angnlikT velocity cif tm a^s may be 
ehmigea in any tT;i;juin?d relation. Sup- 
posing there are two axca whose poBi- 
tioria art fijted in cKemjichinOj and that 
one of them has a uniform velocity 
whicli H U desirable to vary at the 
second axis according to a given set of i 
valves. The mode usually adopted is 
to provide as many pairs of wheels as 
there are to be valves, and of which the 
sums of the pitch radii are pair and 
pair equal to the distance of the axes, 
and to connect the axes by that pair 
of these wheels which gives the required 
speed. The set of wheels provided 
for this purpose are commonly termed 
change-wheels, and the ratios of their 
radii are termed the change-ratios of 
the set. Every lathe for cutting screws, 
&c., is provided with such a set of 
change-wheels. 

CHAN<>'ING.PIfiCE,t n. A term of 
contempt for one who is fickle or 
changeable. 

CHAN'NEL, n. A kennel. [Shah.] 

CHAN'NELLED, instead of CHAN'- 
NELPD 

CHANNELLING, instead of CHAN- 
NELING. 

CHAN'NELS, n. In ships, the channels 
(main, fore, and mizen) are pieces of 
plank, of considerable thickness, pro- 
jecting horizontally from the vessel's 
sides. The chain -plates are carried 
through notches on their outer edge, in 




Shroud* tsttndcd oo Um Ctaaoiielfc 

order to extend the shrouds of the lower 
rigging, and keep them clear of the gun- 
wale. They are also called chain-wales, 
guard -boards, or channel -boards. — 
Channel-plates. [See Chain-Plates.] 
CHANSONNETTE', n. [Fr.] A Uttle 
song. 

CHANT, n. [add.] A peculiar kind of 
sacred music, in which prose is sung 
vrith less variety of intonation than in 
common airs. 

CHXNT'ER, n. [add.] The English name 
of Accentor, the genus of birds contain- 
ing the hedge-sparrow. 
CHANT'ERlE,t n. [Fr.] An endow- 
ment for the payment of a priest to 
sing mass agreeably to the appointment 
of the founder. [Slee Chantbt.] [Chau- 

CHANT'ING, n. [add.] The act of sing- 
ing or uttering after the manner of a 
chant. 

CHAP'EAU BRAS, n. (shap'po bra.) 
[Fr.J A kind of military hat which can 
be nattened and put under the arm 
(bras.) 

CHAP'EL, n. [add.l This term is pretty 
generally used to aesignate the places 
of worship erected by various sects of 
Dissenters under the Act of ToleraUon. 
The name chapel is generally given, 
by Protestants at least, to the Roman 
Catholic places of worship. — Chapel is 
90 



also A name given to ft printer's work- 
housej said to be so designated b«eau£e 
printiDg was first carried on by CojEton 
iQ a chapel attached to WestniiiLiteT 
Abbey. 

CUAP'EROK, It. [add.] One who at- 
tends a lady to public places^ as a golds 
or protector. 

CHAPXAINRY, n. Same as Chap- 

LAINOT. 

CHAFMANHEDE,t n. The condition 
of a chapman or tradesman. [Chameer.] 

CHAP'PIT, pp. Struck; pounded; 
mashed. [ScotchA 

CHAPS, ft. p/ier. The jaws of a vice. 

CHAP'TEi^ n. [add.] In cedes, polify, 
the canons in the catnedral or conven- 
tual churches, when assembled, form 
what is called the chapter. Anciently 
the chapter was the council of the 
bishop. — The members of the CoUege 
of Arms are said to hold a chapter, 
when they meet to confer on the busi- 
ness of their office ; and in like manner, 
chapters of the order of the Garter are 
held. — The term chapter 'ia also applied 
to an organized branch of some society 
or fraternity, as of the firee-maaons, 
&c. 

CHAR, n. [add.] A single, separate act; 
a turn; about. 

CHXR, for Chariot. [Chaucer.'] 

CHA'RA, n. A genus of plant^ nat. 
order Characee, or, as some think, a 
genus of algae. The species are jointed 
leafless plants, with verticillate branch- 
es, composed either of one or of several 
tubes adhering in bundles, and in- 
crusted vrith calcareous matter. They 
inhabit pools and slow streams, to 
which they communicate a nauseous 
and offensive odour. Six species are 
enumerated by British botanists, known 
by the name of stonewort, or vrater- 
horsetail. They are usually distin- 
guished into the genera Chara, which 
has several tubes, and Nitella, vrith 
the frond of only one tube. 

CHAR'ACTER, n. [add.] Peculiar 
nature. . 

CHARADE, n. [add.] [Possibly from 
the French, pronounced shah-rad.] A 
riddle, enigma, &c. 

CHAR'BON,!!. [Fr.] A little black spot 
or mark, remaining after the large spot 
in the carity of the comer-tooth odT a 
horse is gone. 

CHXR'BONCLE,t n. A carbuncle. 
[aumcer.] 

CHARCOAL-BLACKS, n. Black pig- 
ments, consisting of burnt ivory, bones, 
vine-tvrigs, peach - stones, nut and 
almond shells, the condensed smoke of 
resin, &c. 

CHARES, ft. [See Chab.] Work. 
[Shak.] 

CHARTRON, n. [Fr. chanfrein.] A 
plate of steel, or piece of leather, to 
protect the face of a horse in plate- 
armour. [See cut in Diet, Cham- 
fbain.1 

CHARGE'ANT,t ppr, Bnrthensome. 
[Chaucer.] 

CHAR0E^-HOUSE,t n. A school- 
house. 

CHAR'ITY, It. [add.] In the court of 
chancery the term charity is used to 
signify such charitable bequests as are 
vrithin the letter and the spirit of the 
statute of Elizabeth, as gifts, devises. 
Sic, for the relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people, for schools of learning, 
ft-ee-Bchools, and scholars of universi- 
ties, for repairs of bridges, ports, high- 
ways, churches, for education and pre- 
ferment of orphans, &c. By the statuts 
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aboTe-mcntion&d td\ devwea for *upet- 

KtiliauR iLwa are prohibited. 
CHARIVARI, n. (*liireTar«e'.) [Ff.] U 

ihe UnUed State* of Amiiriaij a, mock 

iereoado of discordant nitwic, ketlleij 

tin-horjia, &c., deaigDed to acmoy imd 

insult, 
CHitBLATAN"I€, a. Resembling a 

charlatan. 
CHARLATANlCALLr, mtv. Like a 

cbarlataD. 
CHXR'LATAJOSM, h, Qofti^kery; 

charlatanry. 
CHARLOCK, n. [add.] In bof., Ra- 

phcmitt raphanistrttm oid Sinapit eir- 

tenwis^ ?cry pcfiiiciaus weed* in eoro- 

fields and among turnips. 

Bon^; lays. [Sjiims^r.] 

CllAll\NEL, H. X rt:pot»itor3r for the 
bones of the dead ; a charnel-house. 

CEULR'QUI, n. La South America, the 
name given to jerked-beef. It is the 
flesh of the animal (bnllock, buflfalo, or 
cow) cut into long strips, and dried in 
highly airy localities, being well ex- 
posed to son and wind ; the heat of the 
former turns it into a substance having 
the appearance of glue. 

CHARR, n. [add.] The Salmo talveli' 
mu, which inhabits the lakes of Scot- 
land, Wales, and of the north of Eng- 
land. Its flesh is held in high estima- 
tion. [See CharJ 

CHXRTA'CEOUS, a. In fro^., papery; 
resembling pi4)er. Applied to the 
paper-like texture of leaves. 

CHARTAGRAFH'IC,a. Belonging to 
mans. 

CHARTE, n. (shart.) [Fr.] The consti- 
tution or fundamental law of the French 
monarchy, as established on the restora- 
tion of Louis XYIIL, in 1814. 

CMRT'EL,t n. [Fr. cartel.] A letter 
of defiance, or challenge to a single 
combat [See Cabtel.] 

CHlR^TER, n. [add.] In English lato, 
the term charter W9a used to denote 
any public instrument, deed, or writing, 
being written evidence of things done 
between man and man, and standing as 
a perpetual record. Charters are di- 
vided into royal charters, or charters 
of the crown, and charters of private 
persons. Bopal charters were such 
instruments as conferred some liberty, 
right, or franchise. Such was the 
charter granted by William the Con- 
queror; Uie charters of liberties granted 
by Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., John 
[see BiAGNA Chasta], Henry III., and 
Edward I.; charters to boroughs and 
municipal bodies; charters to univer- 
sities and colleges ; charters to colonies 
and foreign possessions, &c. Charters 
of private persons, are the title-deeds 
c^ lands, many of which are the ancient 
grants of feudal lords to their tenants. 

CHXR^TERER, n. One who charters 
or hires a ship for a voyage ; also, a 
Cheshire freeholder. 

CHi^R'TERIST, n. An adherent to the 
charter. 

CHARTOM'ETER, n. [L. charta, and 
/UT^, measure.] An uistrument for 
measuring maps and charts. 

CHASE, n. [add.] A wide groove.— In 
ship-building, a long sloping mortice. — 
To give chase to, to pursue. — Beasts of 
the chase, properly, the buck, doe, fox, 
martin, and roe ; but in a common and 
legal sense, the term extends to all the 
beasts of the forest, which, besides the 
otheni, are reckoned to be hart, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf; and, in a word, 
ail wild beasts of venery, and hunt- 



ing. — In aperaiiue mech.f when the 
tUrtod of a screw is form^ in the turn- 
ing-lathff it ia flaid to be chased^ and 
the operalion of making it ls culled 
chasing. A lathe adapted to mtQW" 
^uttin^ ia aceordiugly flometimes called 
a chtuiag-iathe. 

CnAS^ED, pf3. fodd.] Embossed, 

CiJASE'-MOHTICE,rt. Miaplaced: see 
after OnAi!iiKii, 

CUASE'-POKTS, n. Thfl ^n-portfl at 
the bows fljid stem of a ship of war, 

CHASTER, n, [add,] In joanne tatt., a. 
TB9se1 which pursues another^ called 
the chase. — J?oic^c/iajecr#, the guits 
pointed from thobowsof atjhipof war. 
^Stem-chfiiterSf the guns pointed from 
theatem of a ship. 

CHAS'IKG, f^fir^ [add.] Embaasing on 
metald. 

CHASM'Y, for CHASMY. 

CHAS'TIE,tforCHASTi8B. [ataucer.] 

CHAS'TONS,t n. Breeches of mail 
us^ by knights in the 13th century. 

CHATELAINE, n. [Fr., a female 
castle-keeper. J A modem appendage 
worn by fashionable ladies. It con- 
sists of a bunch of steel or golden 
chains depending from the waist, from 
each of which chains is suspended some 
article of household use, as a key, a pin- 
cushion, a thimble-case, a penknife, a 
corkscrew, &c., &c. A similar appen- 
dage for gentlemen is called a chate- 
fan. 

CHAT'TEL, ft. [add.] Goods and chat- 
tels, a phrase used to express all that a 
man has, except such estates in land as 
are freehold estates; but the word 
chattels alone expresses the same thing 
as goods and chattels. 

CHATTERA'TION, it. Act of chat- 
tering ; disposition or habit of talking 
much. [Coffo^.J 

CHAU'l5RON,f n. See Chawdron. 

CHAUK'-DAW, n. The local name for 
the red-legged crow or chough {Fre- 
gilus graculus). 

CHAUNT. ^ee Chant. 

C'HAUS'SES, n. [Fr.l The tight cover- 
ings for the legs and body, reaching to 
the waist, in use by the Normans. 

CHAY, n. A chaise. [American.'] 

CHAY'A-ROOT, ) n. The root of the 

SHAY'A-ROOT, f Oldenlandia umbel- 
lata, a biennial plant which grows wild 
on the Coromandel coast, and is like- 
wise cultivated there for the sake of 
the red colouring matter which the 
bark of the root yields. This dye-stuff 
is used for giving the beautiful red of 
the Madras cottons. 

CHRAP OT. Well deserving of it; 
deserving worse. [Scotch.] 

CHfiAR'EN,t V. i. [See Chbbb.] To 
grow cheerful. [Spenser.] 

CHEAT, V. t. [add.] To acquire by 
cheating; as, to cheat an estate from 
one. [Cowley.] 

CHfiAT'ERjt n. Escheater. [Shah.] 

CHfiAT'ERY, n. Fraud ; imposition ; 
deception. [Vulgar.] 

CHEBAC'CO-BO AT, n. A description 
of fishing-vessel or large boat employed 
in the Newfoundland fisheries, and so 
named from the former name of the 
place where they are made, now Essex, 
in Massachusetts. 

CHECK, V. t. j;add.J To make a mark 
against names m gomg over a list. 

CHECE:^ n. [add.] A mark put against 
names in going over a list; a token 
given to railway passengers, serving to 
identify them in claiming their lug- 
gage, &c. Also, a similar token given 
in theatres to identify those who go 
91 



ont expecting to return, A specie* of 
thfrtjutjred cbth, in which coloured 
lines or atripes crass each other rect- 
ani^ularly, like a chess-board. 

CHECK'ED.t pp. or a. Chequered. 
iJSiieuser,] 

CHECK ER-BOARD,ti. A board for 
playing chcckf^rs or draughts. 

CHECKERED,} pp. Variegated; di- 

('HJEQTKRKD,) versified. 

CHECK'LAT(m,t \ H. A kind of 

CHEKELATOUN,+ J chcquewtd of 
motley staff. \Chatiter.] 

CHECKS-MATE. v. L [add,] To put lii 
cheek; tomnkea move in cnesa which 
stops all further moving, and end* tha 
game; to control; to defeat. 

CHECKS* n. A name given to a kind of 
checkered cloth^f a.^ jL^nphanig, aprana, 
plaids, &o. I6ee Cui^ck. 1 

CHECKT, for CHECKED. 

CHEDa)ER, a. Noting a rich, fine- 
flavoured cheese, made at Chedder in 
England. 

CHED1>ER-PINK, n. Li bot., a species 
of dianthus. 

CHEEKS-BAND, n. A strap of a head- 
stall; a throat-band. 

CHEER, n. [add.] Face ; countenance. 
[Shah.] 

CHEER, V. i. [add.] To be in any tern- 
per of mind. 

How eketr*$t then, Jessica. SkAk. 

CH£ER'ED,i>p.instead of CHEERED. 

CHEERIER, ft. instead of CHEERER. 

CHEERTyL, a. instead of CHEER- 

CrifeERTULLY, adv. instead of 
CHEERFULLY. 

CHEERTULNESS, n. instead of 
CHEERFULNESS. 

CHEER'IL'V, adv. instead of CHEER. 
ILY. 

CHEER'INESS, n. instead of CHEER- 
INESS 

CHEER'ING, ppr. or a. instead of 
CHEERING. 

CHEER^NGLY, adv. instead of 
CHEERINGLY. 

CHEERaSHNESS,t n. instead of 
CHEERISHNESS. 

CHEER'LESS, a. instead of CHEER- 
LESS. 

CHEEROESSNESS, n. State of being 
destitute of cheerfulness or comfort. 

CHEER LY, a. instead of CHEERLY. 

CHEER'LY, adv. instead of CHEER- 
LY. 

CHEER^UP, ) V. t. To make cheerful ; 

CHIRR'UP, ) toenUven. [Colloq.] 

CHEER' Y, a. instead of CHEERY. 

CHfiES,t pp. from Chese. Chose. 
[Chaucer.] 

CHEESE, n. [add.] There are a great 
many kinds oi cheese, which differ firom 
one another according to the quality of 
the milk employed, and the mode of 
preparation ; as, brickbat, Chedder, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, Glou- 
cester, of which there are two kinds, 
the single and double; sage or green- 
cheese, Slipcoat, Stilton, &c.; Gouda 
cheese is made in Holland, and derives 
its flavour from the muriatic acid used 
in curdling the milk ; Parmesan cheese 
is a skim-milk cheese made at Parma, 
in Italy. The name cheese is also 
given to a mass of pomace or ground 
apples placed on a press. 

CHEESE'-CEMENT', n. A kind of 
glue used in joining broken china, 
painters* panel-boards, &o. 

CHEESE'-FAT,n. Cheese-dish; cheese- 
form. [Sir W. ScoU.] 

CHEESE -LEP, n. A bag in which 
rennet for cheese is kept. 



CHEUNCUE 



CnEBLEll!\ 



CHEVESAILLE 



CHEESE -MITE, n. An insect of the 
geiiiiA AcATtin, the A. d4ime4ticm, wUich 
infesti cheese. 

CHEESY, a. instead of CHEESY. i 

CHEET, V. K To cheet, to chatter or 
ch irnip* [ Tennp$on, ] 

CHEG'OE, n. [add.] Tlie PuUr pene- ' 
tran* of Linnteus, fonued by modern 
natural Lsta into a genus coJlod Sorcop- 
$.jI}h, from itA being able to penetrate 
into the Hcsh. 

CHEILOG'NATHA, n, [Gt. x,^>.Hr a 
lip, and ^ftt^t n JB^' In word^i Uavirq^ 
the initial syllable chm^ naturaliati 
frequently cHbuko the ti into i, m 
ehiiugnaiha, chironectegf chiropttra, 
&c.] An order of myriapoda in which 
the two mandibles and the tongu« tre 
united to form a large lower lip. 

CHEIKOGAL'EUS, it. [Gr. x^^f, the 

liand, and ^^km, ft young cat or wea- 

' sel.] A Genu s of Quadrumi^nous m&m 

mjil9 which i nil ah it Madagascar. They 

belong to the family of IcEiiiira. 

€nElBOL'O0 Y, n. f Gr. :c*^, the hand, 
and Ju>**, discourse, J The art of con- 
Terainjg^ with the fingers, pmetised . 
generally hy the deaf and dumb. ^ 

Cll£lnOSEt;'TE{*, M, [Gr. iwf *h« 
hand, and tux*, to swim.] The trog-fish 
or hand-dsh, a genua of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, having the pectoral 6njj sup- 
ported, like fthort feet, upon peduncles, 
by means of which tbey are enabled to 
creep over mud and sand when left 
dry by the receding tide, and aUo to 
take short leaps like a frojif. They are 
found in the estuaries of the ttorth- 
eiWt of Australia. The same name ia 
giren by Illij^cr to a gi^nus of tnarsu- 
piJiUa, itt which the hinder-handa are 
webbed. One species is known, a 
spotted quadruped, found in some parts 
of E^outh America. 

€HE!ROPTER. eilElRDP'TERA^ 
instead of €HElROPTEIl, CHElll- 
OPTERA, Md.] [See Bat, V£gi»£K- 



CHElltC 



CHEmOPTEROUS,«. Belonging to 
the cheiroptera nr bat tribes funiiahed 
with elongated fingers or toe*, for the 
eKpan^iuu uf membranes which lerye 
as wings. 

CHEKE,t See CrtEctt. [Ch^uctr.] 

CHEKE'-MATE,t 5^^ Check-Mate. 
[Chaucer.] 

CHEK'ERE,t 5ec Checker. [Chau- 
cerj 

€IIEXA, n. [Gr. x^'i, » claw.] The 
name given to the tir*t pair of furcepa 
of the crabj lobster, ^c.^ also written 
Cheljf. 

CHELAl'N'DRE.t n. [Fr.] A gold* 
finch. ICAaueer.l 

eUELIC'ERA, or eaELICERES, n. 
[Gr. x'^'ii ftckw, and ■■»>>;, a horn] 
A name given to the prehensile clawa 
of the icorpion and spider, which are 
the homologues of antenufle, 

€UELIDO'NIUM, instead of CHELl'- 
DOKIUM, 

€HEL'IFEB, m. A genus of artwhuulffit 
remarkable for the resemblance which 
the ai>ecies bear to acorpioHR, They 
are very small, and resemble miniature 
ecorpiuiis deprived of their tails ; they 
run quickly^ and often sideways like 
crabs. Two or three specie* are found 
ill thi* country, where they are called 
book-scorpiuns. 

CHELINGCE', or MAS'ULA- 
MANCHE^ It. A clumsy kind of boat 
used on the coast of Coromandel, more 
especially at M^idras and Pondicherry, 
for transporting pouengers and li^^bi 
goods acrosa the bar and through the 



surf The chelinguea are formed of 
broadj thin, hard pUnka, aawed to- 
gether with cocoa-nut fibre; they are 
broad] dat4>nttomed, light, etaatic, and 
stand high out the %vater, are diflleult 
to mane^^e, present a great surface to 
the wind, and uaO slow ; but they are 






CllER'LTSH,t 

\ Chaucer.] 



0. See CRURLtatt. 



CHEROOT', n. A kind of dgar. The 
genuine cheroot is from Manilla, in the 
Philippine Islandis^ aud ia much prized 
for the delicacy of its flavour. 

CHER'BIES, II. Spherical cuttCM or 




admirably adapted for the purpose for 
which they are used, and auatain unin- 
jured continual shocks ou the liar> and 
on the shores, any one of which would 
be sufficient to break up an Europeaii 
boat. 

€HELO"NE, R, A beautiful genuf of 
herbaceous pljinta, nat. order Scrophu- 
lameea?* The specie* are known by 
the names of tortoise-fiower, shell - 
flower, and anake-hend. 
CHKLONIA, Jn^fldd.] f^feTciR- 
GHELO NlA\'S,i TOiiiE, Turtle.] 
CHELO NID.'E, n. The turtles, a family 
of chelonian reptiles, diatingtiiahed by 
the incompleteness of their shelly cover- 
ing, and by the peeuliur modification of 
the feet for swimming. 
CHEMISETTE, ft. : Kr] An ander- 
garment worn over the chemise. 
CHEMO'SIS, ri. [From Gr. ^.y^*, to 
gape.] An affection of the eye in which 
the coniunctiva is elevated above the 
transparent cornea. 
ClIEX ZIE, ft. A chain. ISojith.] 
CllEPK,t ft' Cheapne:g8. IChaueer.] 
CnEPE,t IV t To cheapen i to buy. 

{ChaucerA 
CHEQaTER, ji. [AbbreTiatjott of Bx^ 
ch€*iMt!rr] A treasury, 
CIIEQ'UEK-BERRY, n, A hand- 
some little creeiTing plant, the 
Mitchetla repent, growing in North 
Amerii^a. 

CllEQ'llERS, n. In matonrtf, stones in 
the facings of walla, which have all 
their thin joints continued in straight 
liiieA without interruption or breaking 
joints, thus pre^nting the appearance 
of chequer- work. — 3, The game of 
drauuhtii. 

CHERCH.t n. A church. [Chauter.] 
CHERE,t n. [Fr] The face; fisa^e; 
countenance; appearance; entertnin' 
meuti good cheer* {See CiiEfifl,] 
[Oaurcr.l 

CHER'ICE.t u. f. [Fc] To cheriah. 
[Chattcer.] 

CHER'lS.iNCE,! ft. [Fr.] Comfort. 
[Ciuiucer.] 

CHERL,t n. See Chuhi.. [Chaucer.] 
CHERLER'IA, n. A genus of orn amen- 
ta] plaiitm, nat order Alsinncc^. C 
tfdoides has densely crowded roots, 
Iwjiring clusG tuft* of stems, which, 
with the slender leaves, form a thick 
mass of short verdure. !t grow* near 
the summits of the higher mountains 
of Scotland. 
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counteraiuka used in tnakiag bolkt* 
moulds 

CHERRY, ft. [add.] AH the varieties of 
cherries hnowo in our gardens arc the 
produce of Cerawm avium, or CeratuM 
vulgarUf or of plants obtained by the 
intermiKture of those two original ape- 
cies. The timber of cherry-tree* ii 
valuable for the mure common kinda of 
cabinet-work. 

CHER RY\t P. r To cherish. [SpenMer.l 
CHERHY-BAT, n. The laureL 
CHER'RY-BRAJyDY, n. Brandy in 
which cherrii?* have beeti steeped, 
CUEIVRY-WIKE, n. Wine made from 

CHEK 1 l\ ft. (cheer'up) An act of 
quickening Or of euliveniug i encou- 
ragement. [ Colloq.] 

CIJER'IP, n, t Set CifEEiiFP. 

CHER'VML, n. See NEBDLE-Cit£itTTL, 
and ScAXDis, 

CHESE,+ i%^, 5ff Choose. [CAaiiccr.] 

CUES IBLE.ftfatld.] [^cChasldlk j 

CHES SEL, II. .i mould or vat in which 
cheese ia formed. 

ClIESTE,tit A coffin, debate. [Oknc- 
cer.] 

CHEST^lNE,t n. [Fr. thuttaigne] 
The chestnut-tree, or its fruit. {Chau- 
cer.] 

CHET'WERT,n. [Ger. Tschetitert.] A 
Russian gTaiu-wieasure, equal to 7233 
of an imperial quarter, or about thrce- 
fuurihs nearly. 

CHEVAL', n. ptur, Chevaux. [Fr.J A 
hor^ [ cavalry. — In compositioH, a *up- 
port, or frame ; thu3, a thcral-giats la 
a large swing-glaas mounted on a frame, 
&c* 

CHEVALI£R', n. [add] In omttA.,the 
Toianui ulottiy, a grallatorial bird, 
called by some green -shank, and by 
others the green -legged horseman. It 
atands very high on its legs. 

CH EVA LRlCt ft. Set Crivs^^J. 
\ Chaucer.] 

erilEV^ASTER, I ft. [Fn] In turg., a 

C H E VE S T RE, (do uble roll er applied 
to the head in onset of tract are or luia* 
tion of the lower jaw. 

ClLEYE,t V. i [Fr.j To come to atj 
at;rcement or conclusion. [ChaucerA 

C11E\"ERIL, ». fadd,J Meiat^h^ricailif, 
a yielding or pliable diaposition. As 
an a4jfftit>ef yielding; pliable; «», a 
clieverii conscience. 

CHEVESAILLE', n. (sheveMyK) [Fr.] 
A necklace. [Ckattctr.] 



COIEF^JUSTICE 



CimtNEY 



CHINK 



CHEVE'TAlNpf n. [Fr.] A chieftain. 

CllEV'lSAllXCE,t I), [See CnEvis- 
AscE.] Enterprise; boJiffmii: chief- 
dom. [SpfTLter.] 

CUE VRETTE', n. [Fr.] An engine nsed 
ia raising guns or iiiortars id to their ' 
cmriftges. | 

CHEV KON, n. fadd.] The diatin^ish- 
iog morkfi oil the sIcot^^ of non-com- 
mbnioned officcTn* coat 4. 

f^HEV'HOJJ-WOHK, 11, 111 arch. [See 

CnETBOS.l 

CHEWING-BALL, v. A medicinal 
haJl fot a horse', composed of tho wood 
of the ba J and Jatiiper trees, asafetida, 
Jirtr of autjmoDy^ and peJlitory of 
Spain. 

CUIA RO-OSer'EO, or CHlA'RO- 
SC0RO. 

Cfir ASTRE, Ji. [Gr. x'-^- to form the 
Greek letter jt< ^*^i A bandage for 
Atoppin^ hemurrhage from the tem- 
poral artery, shaped like a cross, or the 
Greek letti^r Xi ^A*- 

CHIBOUQUE', I*. A Turkish pipe, of 
which the amber mouth-piece, and 
nmetimea the ball which contoina the 
leaf, h adorned with prceiouA stones, 
Tlic lung tMibi}vqutU<liUV'l\aifi clautl lupijSjr. 

CHI'CA, n. fadd] A fermented liquor 
used by the PeruvinRS, and obtained hy 
tbeiXL from the Indian cortin, 

CUICHE^t a. [Fr,] NisBardl>" i sparing. 
[CkaucerA 

CUICK'ABIDDT,*. A lonng chicken. 
I Prot^iiici^ii.] 

CHICK' AD EE, n. In America^ a name 
given to tbe black-cap titmouse, from 
its [>ecu.Uar note. 

CHICK'EX^GKAFE, n. An American 
ftpeeics of the vine, the Vitvt cordifoliiij 
or heart -kared nne ; also termed win* 
trr-ijrape. 

CHICK'ETS, rt. FasUningi; a term 
used by Ford in describing the EscuriaL 
in Spaio — **the green ah utters and 
thitkeit are ofTenSi^e " It is probabiy 
from the old Fr. diquel^ the knocker or 
hammer of a door. 

CHICK'LKNG^ VETCH, u, A plant of 

'the genus Lathyrus, the L. eatlvuM. 
When used a* food, it rauaes an Incur- 
able rigidity of the Hmbst in either man 
nr beasts. 

CHICK' WEED WTNTER-GREEN, a- 
A plant of the genus TtientaliJj the T^ 
cxrtip4£ei. [See Tblentalis.j 

CHIt: OR Y". t n. [add.] A plant of the 

Cll J € '€ O K r, J ge n ua U ichori um, the 
€. inltfbm, nat. order Couipositte, sub- 
order Cichoraecas. The whole plant is 
bitter and aromatict and tlie leaves as 
well a^ the root have been used in 
medicine, in the form of a decoction, 
as a touTc liitter and diui-etic. Chicory 
ia ex teitsiTely cultivated in Belgium and 
Germany for the purpose of preparing , 
from the root a powder wliich can be 
Bubstiiuted for coffee, and which is 
extend V el y^ employed for adulterating 
coffee. Cattle and sh*?ep are said to bo 
fond of the loaves of chicory. [See ati 
in Diet. SrccoRV.] 

CmD'EBESSE.t i n, A female scold. 

CHIDE 'STER,t i [Chaucer.] 

CHIEF, a. [add,] CAt</7(;iian/, a tenant 
in ctipitfi or tenant-in chief. [See 
Te>sx.st,] 

CEIfiF-A'S'TICE, n. The pteaiding 
justice, partieuUrly the presiding judge 
in the courts of common pleas and 
king's bench. 



CHIEF'-EENTS, n The same as Quit- [ 
nKwrSf^which «f '< 

CFHEF'TAINCY, n. Tha office or sta- 
tion of chieftain, 

CniER'TEE,t n. [Fr] Tenderness i 
affection 1 charity. [Chaucer.] 

CHIFF'-CHAFF, n. The white-throat 
{Sylvia hipiiolais)i one of onr song-^ 
birds, is so called from it« note. 

CHlFFONNIER^n. (shiffoneer'.) [Fr.] 
Literalti/j a receptacle for rag» or 
Bliredfl.-^2. A movable and ornamental 
cupboard or recepiaole,— 3. In France^ 
a rag-picker, 

CHIG'OE^ CHIG'BE, n. Set CiiEaoE. 

CHlK'ARY,n. Id the Etui IttdUs, a 
native huntsman. 

C i II K E,t rt, A chicken . [ ChoHCer.] 

CIIIL'BLAII^, r, t. To render sore by 
cold or frost ; to produce cbilblainsi. 

CUlJiDE, n. A noble youth ; the son of 
a nobleman ^ a cognomen formerly pre- 
fixed to his family name by the eldest 
eon of a nobleman until he succeeded 
to the titles of hid ancestors, or gained 
new honours by his own pro^veu. 

CHlLD'iNG, it. Producing J as, the 
childinif autumn. [^AoA.] 

CHlLD'NESS,trt. CUldishplayfalncfls; 
sportive gaiety of a child. 

CHILD W IT, t n [Chiid, and Sax. 
tcife, a fine or penalty, f A tine or penalty 
of a bondwomati unlawfully begotten 
with child. 

€nn/IASM, instead of CH1L^ASM. 

CHILIAK'TIC, a. Relating to tlie mil- 
lennium i milicnarian. , 

CHILL, n, [add.1 In a Jtguratlpc sense, 
a check to feelings of joy; na, a ckiit 
came over the assembly. 

CHLLL,+ «. 1, To shiver. 

CHIL'LED, pp. [add.] In painting, a 
term applied to the varnish of a pie* 
ture^ when the cloudiness or dimneas 
called hloomijt^ appears on the surface- 

CHILXT, fif/ue Coldly; with cold neia, 

CHILOG'NATllES,* II. [Gr. xi*M*, a 

CHILOC'NATHA, J lip, and^Pii^«,a 
jaw.) An order of the myriapuda or 
centipedes, distinguished by having the 
two mandi b lea and t he tongue so uni ted 
as to form n large lower lip* They are 
found beneath the bark of trees, and in 
humid phccs* 

CHlM.li RA, n. Sc*. Ciiiiieua, 

CHlXLElilD.*;, P. A family of car- 
tilaginous fishes^ dli!tini;uishedfrom the 
other families of the cartilaginous order 



amokc i al^o^ a tall glass to surround 
the flame of a lamp. 

CniM'NEY-CAN, i n. A cylindrical 

CHIM'KEY.POT, } pipe of earthen- 
ware or brick, placed on the top of 
chimneys to prevent sojoking, 

CHIM'NEY^SWALLOW, a. The Ri- 
rtinda ru^ticOf one of our moat common 
species of swaUows. 

CHIM'NE Y-TOP, it The summit of a 
cliimney. 

CHI'NA €L AY. n. Kaolin .^^cAtcl tee. 

C H l' N A- G LA Z E, J) . A prci taration for 
printing bluB frit. It is composed of 
ten parts of glas^ two of lead^ aad 
three or rnore of blue calx. 

CUl'N.lMAN'S-HAT, w. The name 
given by coMectors to a shell fontid on 
our coaat?, the CaijfptnEa nineasLt. 

Cfll'NA'PIlSK, n, A Sower; a species 
of dianthu:^. 

CH FN A- STOKE, a. Decomposed gra- 
nite. 

CHFlf A-WARE,n.Fiue porcelain, ori- 
ginally from China. [See Poucelain, j 

CHINCAPINi n* In America, a name 
given to the dwarf-chestnut, Castanea 
pumila , wh ie h produces n uts. It grows 
in the southern statc-i. 

CHINCUE,! n. Same as CtriCHE. 
[CAaiiCrr.l 

CHINCH ERlE,t a- Niggardliness. 

JChauCKrA 
HiNCHlLXA, 11. A genn* of rodent 
aniioala, peculiar to the South Ameri- 
can continent. The species are nearly 
of the form and siie of the rabbit. 
C. lunljera prmhices the gray fur 
which has been so much prized in 
EtiropB for many yeara* [Sec Chibt- 

CUILLIDjE.I 

CHIN'-CLOTH, a. A sort erf tnnffler 





by the head being furnished with ap- 
pendages, and the tail terminating in a 
point. It contnioB the genera Chi- 
nm-ra and CalJorhyochua. 

CHIME, or CHIl!SE,n. Inthip^uilding, 
that part of the water'^vay left abote 
the deck, to allow the lower seam of 
spirkctting to be easily calked, and hol- 
lowed out to fomi a wat-er-course* 

CniMEDjPp. In ship-huilding, notched 
or hollowed out to form a water-course. 

CHIM£RE, n. [add.] The upper robe, 
to whiirh the lawu-sleeveft of a bishop 
are attached. 

CiliarLEY-NEUK, w. Chimney-oor- 
ner- [Scotch.] 

Cnni^KEY, n. [add.] A fire-place! the 
lower part of the body of brick or 
stone which confines and couvejs 



worn hy ladies in the dme of Charles T. 

CHINESE -FIRE, n. A composition 
need in fire- works. 

CHINESE'-GLUE, n. A superior glue 
and varnish obtained from a asdics 
of algx which ab:»unds on tlie shores 
of China. When once dried, it resisLi 
the action of water, and is eniployed 
by the Chinese to fill up the lo:«enge- 
shaped inters lieea in the not- work of 
bamboo, of which their windows are 
frequently couiitructed, A.'i well as ti* 
I etrpnj^thcn and varnish the paper of 
J tht^tp bmtcrnSK 

CHINESE' PITCBER-PLANT, n, A 
plant of the geuus Nepenthes, the 
N. phpUamphora of T^illd en o w [Se* 
PiTcMEa-Pr^NT.] 

COINESE'-WHITE, «. An empmcal 
name given to the white oxide of luic; 
Q valuably pigment recently introduced 
into the artfl, as a substitute for the 
preparations of white-lead, 

CHlN'GLY, a. GiavcUy; abonnding in 
frraveh 

CHINKj J?. A term for money, used ui 
vari ous parts of E ngl a nd. [ Vahja r, ] — 
Also, the name of a bird, the reed -bunt- 
ing {Emheriza schitniotlu*)^ probAbljf 
derived from tU note. 
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CmmrrSG-ANB-DAUB ING. In 

Ama-ictif the proces* of filling with 
chip« i&ad ctay the chinks or iuterstieee 
betvFe«n the log* of houses. 

CHIN'KA, n. An Oriental plant of th« 
pea or vetch bind. 

CtilN'-SCABi n. A dbeose in ahMp, 
ca]If!d b^ shepherdi, darttrs^ 

CHIP, n. [ftdd.] A thip aftke oid bhck, 
ti fstniliar phnue applied to a child 
or indiTidualt ^ho, cither m \mraotit or 
in Aentimcnts and dispoi^ition, resemblea 
Kia filth pr^ 

CUIP'-HAT, n. A hot made of chips, 
or vTQvd cut into tlun filamentij and 
plaited, so oa to resemble a straw -hat. 
Li^iea at one time very eommouly 
wore ehip-hait. 

CHirPlNG-FtfiCES, n. The project- 
ing pieces of iron caac on tlm faces of 
iron fraiQinjT, when intended to be 
r^ted ii;E:EUn4t each other. 

CUIP'PY , a. Abonnding in chipa, 

CIHRCH.t 11. A church. [Chmerr.] 

CiilRCll'llAWE,t It. A church -yard- 

CHIRCFi^REVE,+ n. A chnrch- 
warden. \ Chaucer.] 

CUIUK'IKO.t ». A ditfa^ecablij 
sound. [CAaifcer.J 

CIIIR'HUP, V. L Sm Cheebop, 

C n I R 11 lip, V. L To ch irp. 

CHIRTJB OEONLY, adv. After the 
Tuuniner of n Eturjireon. 

CH IS'ELLED, iii*tt'ad of CHTS'ELED. 

CHIS ELLED-WOllK, n. In mojionrp, 
the state of utones, the surface of wluch 
ii formed by the chisel. 

CIIlS'ELUPi'G, instead of CHISEL- 
ING. 

ClIlS'EL-SHAPEDj a. Formed like a 
chisel. 

ClllS'LET, Qr Tn &ffric.,&UiTm applied 
to a soil betwixt aandy and c1a;!rtiy, con- 
taining A large admixture of grdvel and 
small pebbJed. 

CHIT, It. [add.] An instrument for 
rlearing laths. 

CHlT.f for Ch iDETit. [ Chaatrr.] 

CHPTINE, H. [Gr. ^ir^'p a tunic] A 
principle discovered in beetles and 
oti^cr inaectSf con^iriting of the base of 
their external skeleton. tt is also 
termed eniomaHne, and is obtained bj 
plunf^ing the insects into a hot solution 
of pobiss, 

CHITTERLINGS, n. [add.] The 
smaller intestines nf swine, &c.j Med 
for food, 

CHTVE- GARLIC, n. A British plant 
of the genus Alii urn, the A* tchanop- 
rtuntmt used as a pot-hcrbn 

CHlV"ER,t It, 1. [Sax. J To ahifer. 

ULUNAPD TASE, n. The name 
giten b^ I^urcnt to a substance ob- 
tained bjf acting on subchlorido of 
luyihthaliriCi by alcuhujic solution of 
potash. To other compounds obtained 
by the action of chlorine on naplitha- 
lioe, Laurent givci the namcsi ckla- 
Huphtjcstf thionaiihibuPi chLjnaphtQStj 
ehlanaph tuse, cMunaifhtalatft chtojuiph' 
talejie, chhTUitihtotiit. 

CHLO'IlA, N. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Gcntiatiaccoe. C perfotiala, yej^ 
low- wort, is a British species, [i^e 
Yklj^ow-Wout,] 

enLO'RAL, ». [Bcld.] Chloral is a 
eolourle^j, tranHpamnf^ oil j - looking 
Huid, bavin g a pungent smell. 1 1 eom^ 
bines with bromine, iodine^ and sulphur, 
and conaidts of m.\ eqiiiTnlf^nts of ehlo< 
rine J four of oxygen, and nine of carbon. 

<;HL0 UEBKUNAPH'TISE, or 
€ULO REBEQIfAPH TOSE, n. 
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Componndfl derived from naphthaline, 
tn which the hydrogen b replaced by 
bromine and fhloritie at once. 
CHLO RIBRONAPH TOSE^ or 
enLO'RIBRONAPHTUSE, r. 
Compounds deriT^ from the action of 
chlorine and bromine on naphthalinK 
CHLO'llIt ACID, ft. An acid whidi 
consists of one equivalent of chlorine, 
ami five of oiygcn. It may l>e obtained 
by adding dilute sulphurie add to chlo- 
rate of barytes, iti which case sulphate 
of liarytcs Is precipitated, and chloric 
acid remains in so in t Ion. When Tcry 
strooiE^^ it forms a yoUowish, oily-look- 
ing liquid, verj sour to the taste. 
Perchloric arid consists of one equiva- 
lent of chlorine, and seveu of oxygen. 
Its b^t known italt is the perehlorate 
of potash. 

CllLO'RlC ETHER, ». A sabstiince 
uhicb results from the action of chlo- 
rine on olefiant gas^ and is geoeraU^r 
known as the oil of the Dutch chemisti. 
Tlie same name is given to a substance 
obtained by imsaing hydrt^hlorie acid 
gns into alcohol to saturation, and dis- 
tilling the product. It i« aliao termed 
hydrochloric ether. 
CIILG Kl€ OXIDE, n. The i>efo:£ido 
of chlorine. 

€ULORrODATE» ». A com^ponnd 
formed by the union of chloriodic acid 
with a base. 
COLORIT l€, a. Pertaining to, or 
containing chlorite; as, chlorUic MUid. 
€HLO'RO-AR6ENT OTYPE, n. 
IChloride; I0. arpenhtm ; and Gr. wvth, 
typCn] A phot ograi.! hie agent, extremcl)' 
sensitive to the oction of light, and pre- 
pared by moistening a piece of paper 
with a solution of common salt, and 
then dipping it In one of nitrate of 
silver. By this means, a thin covering 
of nitrate of silt er is formed on its sur- 
face. 
CHLO'ROBBK 2mE,or CnLO'EO- 

BEN ZINE. 
CHLOROFORM, or TERCHLO^ 
RIDE OF FORMYLE, n. [Gr. x^i»* 
yellowish-green, and L. ^rmica, an 
ant. ^Sf!^FQnuTi.E.J A volatile colonr- 
less liquid, cif an Bgreeablc, fragraot, 
sweetish apple taste and smell, of the 
specific gravity of 1 48, and disco vered 
by Soubeiran and Liehig in lEiVI, It 
b prci^ared by caatiously dbtilling to- 
gether a mixture of alcohol, water, and 
ehloride of lime, or bleaching-powder. 
Tbe inhalation of the vapour of tins 
liquid chloroform through the lungs 
was fii^t employed by Dr. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, in liHT,aiicl since that tune 
it boa been extensively UiM>d by him and 
the medical profqaaion, iiaiin anjc^thctic 
agent, to procure temp*jrary iusensi- 
bjlity during delivery, and surgical ope- 
rations^ The inhalation of chloroform 
first profhicni slii^ht intoxication ; then, 
frequently, slight muscular contrac- 
tions, utirulineas, and dreaming; then 
)o^ of voluntary motion, and eonsciou}- 
ne«s, the patient appearing as if sound 
asleep; and at last, if too much be 
^ven, death by coma and syncope. Bad 
effects, however, are rarely found to 
arko from the proper use of ehlero- 
form ; and, therefort% all objections to 
it are obviuted if it b perfectly pure, if 
it i-4 Of 1 ministered on a folded handker- 
chief (only to the eitent of a fluid 
drachm at a time), so as to allow some 
atmospheric air to be inhaled along 
with it; and if there ii no diseas*' of 
the heortj lungs, or brain present. The i 
few fa till cases which have o4^Grred 
&1 



from Fti n«e, out of the tens of thou- 
sands in n hich it baa been given ^ have 
arijten from inattcation to these rules. 
The use of chloroform allows opera- 
tions to be more comfortably performed, 
prevents the shock of the flyptcm pro- 
duced iiy theni, and thus diminishes 
their mortality. 

CIILOROrurLL, or CHLO^BO- 
PHYLLE. 

CHLO ROrS ACn>, fi. An acid ob- 
tained by mixing oil of vitriol Terf 
gmdtmlly and cautiously with chlorate 
of pota^ih, and applying to the mass a 
very gentle heat. Chlorous acid is given 
off as a deep-yellow gaSj very easily 
decomposed, and very explosive. It 
consists of one eqtdvalent of chlorino 
and funr of oxygen. 

CHLO ROUS POLE,) n. A temj ap- 

CHLO^ROtD POLE, J plied, on the 
electriml hypothesis, to the negative 
pole of a galvanic batteryi from its ex-' 
lifbiting the attractiot^ which is charac* 
terbtic of chlorine. The positiv4 pole, 
accordinf^ to ttie same hypothesis, is 
termed the rincoui, or zincnid pale. 

€ HO AST, n. A cough, [/Scotch A 

CHOCK, fu [add.] In thip-buiidinif, a 
piece of wood employed m filling op a 
deficieocy.— AiKiAor-t'AflcJkr, piece* in- 
dented in the shank of a wooden anchor- 
stock when it is defective.— Boaft 
chockt, clomps on which a boat rosts 
when stowed on deck. — Chock-€^ 
chock-home, chock'4ttftj &c., fiiUj aft, 
home, &c. — Choch'fi-bloch, or block- 
and-hhch, the position of tackling when 
the blocks arc hauled close together. 

CHOCK, V. t. In mcin'j'i^ ian.^ to put a 
wedge under a cask or other body to 
prevent it from moving. 

CHOCKjf c. i. To fill up a cavity; (to 
choke ;) as^ the wood-w^ork exactly 
thochtd into the joints. —2. To encoun- 
ter. [Stc Shock.] 

CHOIR, n. [add.} In rslhedmh, luid 
coUeifiaie chuTchet and cAa/wXr, that 
fiart eastwarti of the nave, and separated 
from it usually by a screen of open- 
work, in which Divine service Is per- 
formed. Over the screen tbe organ h 
commonly placed. 

€H GIRO POT AMITS, n. A geniw of 
mammalia belonging to the swjiie fa- 
mily, two or three species of which ire 
natives of Africa. 

CHOIR -WALL. a. In orcA., th* wall 
bounding the chancel or choir. 

CHORE, V. t. [add.] To ckake the t^ff, 
in inarine /on., so to arrange tho fall of 
a tackle in the jaw of the block as to 
prevent it fWim rendering. 

CHORE'DAR, n. In the Etal Indiei^a. 
native doineHtic watchman. 

CHO'LxVTE, n. A salt formed by the 
union of eholic acid with a base, 

CHOL'ERlCLYj adv. In a choteric 
manner. 

CHOLES'TERATE, n, A Bait formed 
by the union of choleatenc acid vritb a 

CHOL'IC ACID. Sec Cirotato Aciti. 

CHOLINIC AClD,n. A non-aiotiied 
acid, formed when bile is acted on bf 
fusion with cauJitic alkoliea. It re- 
sembles the resinous acids. 

CIIOLOID'IC ACID. Scti CnoLitc 
Acid. 

CHONDROGLOS'SUS, n. [Gr. ^.p^^, 
a cartilage, and yti^rrm, the tongtic-J 
In anat^f a muscle, running from the 
cartilaginosB joining of the body and 
horn of the os-h^oTdes to the tongue. 

CHONDRUM ETER, n. [Gr, ^.^j*, 
grain, and n^w^r*, measure.] A small 
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instrument) of the f teelyard kind, for 
weighing com. 
CHONDROPTERY61AN, a. Per- 
taining to the chondropterygii ; gristly- 
finned. 
€HONDROPTERY6'IAN8, n. Same 
as Chondboptebtoii. 
CHOP, n. A shop. [Seoich.] 
CHOP, V. i. [add.] To jabber; to speak 
nnintelligibly: as, to chop French. 
[SAak.] 

CHOP'INE^t n. A high-heeled shoe. 
CHOP'NESS, n. A kind of spade. 
CHOPTER, n. He or that which chops ; 
a butcher's cleaTer. 

CHO'R ALIST, n. A member of a choir; 
a musician. 

CHOR'DA, fi. plur. ChorcUe. [L] In 
anai., a cord; a tendon; a filament of 
nerre, &c. — In bot, a genus of a]g», 
C yUum, known by the name of sea« 
laces. 

CHOREE^ 11. Same as Chobbus. 
CHOREPIS COPAL, mstead of €HO- 
REPISCOPAL. 

€HOREPIS'€OPU8, n. A local or 
sufl&agan bishop. 

CHO^RIC, a. Relating to a chorus. 
[Rar. tu.y 

CHORIS^IC, a. Belonging to a choir; 
choraL \ZtU. uf.] 

CHO'RUS, n. [add.] Any union of 
voices in general ; as, a ehanu of con- 
tinued laughter. — In muHc, a com- 
position sometimes in two or three, but 
generally in four parts, sung by many 
voices, accompanied by the whole band 
when performed in an orchestra, or on 
the stage, but by the organ alone when 
sung in a choir. A double ekorut is in 
eight toceJ parts,and sung by two choirs. 

CHOUGH, n. [add.] The Cornish 
chough is separated from the crows by 
modem naturalists, and is the FregUua 
graadua, 

CHOUL'TRY, n. In the East Indiet, a 
place of rest and shelter for travellers 
or merchants, similar to the caravan- 
sary or khan of Westem Asia. 

CHOUT', n. In the EaH Indies, a fourth 
part of the clear revenue. 

CHOW, n. [Chinese.] A town or city of 
the second class. 

CHOWL, n. Jowl. [Scotch.] 

CHOW^RY, n. In the East Indies, a 
whisk to keep off flies ; it is often formed 
of the tail of the yak, a species of ox. 

CHRIS MAL, instead of €HRISMAL. 

CHRIST-CROSS.ROW, n. An old 
term for the alphabet, probably from 
the cross anciently set before it. 

CHRIS'TENDOM, n. [add.] Christen- 
ing. [Shah.] 

CHRISTIANITY, n. [add.] Confor- 
mity to the laws and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

CHRIS'TIAN PERIOD, n.laarchaol., 
from the birth of Christ to the present 
time. 

CHRIST^MAS, a. Belonging to the 
time of Christ's nativity. 

CHRIST'MAS-BOX, n. [add.] A 
Christmas-present. 

€HRI8T'MAS-TALB, n. A story for 
Christmas, generally of a fabulous cha- 
racter. 

CHRIST'MAS-TIDE, n. Christmas- 
time. 

€HRIST^MAS-TIME, n. The season 
of Christmas. 

CHROMAT'IC THERMOM'ETER, 
n. Sir David Brewster's name for an in- 
strument consisting of several rectan- 
gular plates of glass placed with their 
surfaces in contact, and intended to 
measure the difference between the 



temperature of the glass and that of 
any body, solid or fluid, which may be 
applied to it. It is so named because, 
when a heated body is placed in con- 
tact with the edges of the glass plates, 
a polarizing action takes place, and 
fringes of various colours are produced 
in the plates by the application of bodies 
of different temperatures. The tints 
thus produced serve as a scale to in- 
dicate the differences of temperature 
between the glass and of bodies ap- 
plied to it. 

€HROMATOL'06Y, n. [Gr. xf-/"*, 
colour, and ktyn, discourse.] A treatise 
on colours. 

CHRO'MATROPE,\«.[Gr.xc«u« co- 

€HRO'MOTROPE,r lour, and r<£«», 
to turn.] A modified form of the phena- 
kistoscope, in which the usual figures 
of horsemen, &c., are replaced in the 
revolving disk by a double set of higUy- 
coloured circular arcs, all passing 
through the centre of motion, and in- 
tersecting each other, pair and pair, in 
such a way that the limbs exhibit a 
slightly different relation in each suc- 
cessive pair, on the same principle as 
ordinary phenakistoscopic figures are 
arranged. When the disk is made 
to rotate in one direction, the effect 
of the arrangement is such as to give 
an appearance of streams of colours 
issuing fr^m the centre as a focus; 
and by reversing the motion, the colours 
seem to flow back into the centre. The 
illusion is highly beautiful, but is only 
fully realbed by means of coloured 
transparencies in the magic-lantem. 

€HROM£'-ALUM, n. A crystallizable 
double salt, formed of the sulphates of 
chromium and of potash. 

CHROME-GREEN, n. A beautiful 
dark green pigment, prepared from the 
oxide of chromium. 

€HR0ME'-IRON,n. Chromate of iron; 
the ore from which the compounds of 
chromium, used in the arts, are derived. 
It occurs massive and crystallized. 

CHROME'.RED, n. A beautiful red 
pigment prepared fr«m red-lead. It 
is a chromate of lead. 

CHROME'. YELLOW, ii. The most 
poisonous of the pigments prepared from 
chrome, and to be entirely rcijected in 
oil-painting. 

CHRO'MITE, n. A mineral containing 
chromium^ 

CHRO'MIUM. SeeCmtouB, 

CHRO'MOTYPE, n. [Chrome, and Gr. 
rv9H, type.] A photographic agent, pre- 
pared by washing thin paper with a 
solution of bichromate of potass, and 
drying it quickly before a fire. It is 
used for copying lacework, ferus, &c. 

CHRO'MULE, n. [Gr. xt^f*^ colour.] 
The colouring matter of plants. 

CHRON'ICLE, n. [add.1 A Utle appUed 
by Shah, to Nestor, whose great age 
and knowledge made him a sort of liv- 
ing register of past events. 

€HRON'I€ON,n. Same as Chbonicle. 

CHRON'OGRAPH, n. Same as Cubo- 

NOOBAM. 

CHRONOMETER,*!, [add.] This term 
is applied to those time-keepers which 
are used for determining the longitude 
at sea, or for any other purpose where 
an accurate measure of time is required, 
with great portability in the instru- 
ment. — To rate a chronometer, is to as- 
certain the exaot rate of its gain or loss, 
as compared with true time, for the pur- 
pose of making the proper allowance in 
computations dependent thereon. — In 
fiiii«tc,an instrument by which the time , 
95 
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of a composition is determined. [See 
Metbonome.] 
CHRON'OSeOPE, n. [Gr. xff«»H, and 
rxMiM, to observe.] A pendulum to 
measure time. 

CHRYS'ALID, a. Pertaining to a 
chrysalis. 

CHRYSOCHLO'RA, n. A genus of 
dipterous insects of the family Stra- 
tiomydes. The species are of large size. 
CHRYS0L'06Y, n. [Gr. xt^^^^ff gold, 
and K^H, discourse.] That branch of 
political economy which relates to the 
production of wealth. [A continental 
term.] 
CHRYS'OPS, n. [Gr. xfyrt, gold, and 
«4^, eye.] A genus 
of (Upterous in- 
sects of the family 
TabanidsB. Three 
species are found 
in this country, 
all of which are 
great blood-suck- 
ers. The name of 
the genus is derived 
from the sparkling 
gold-coloured eyes of the species when 
alive. 

CHRYS'OTYPE, n. [Gr. xr^n, gold, 
and Tvrt, type.] A photographic agent 
prepared by impregnating paper with a 
neutral solution of chloride of gold. 
It produces a picture with a splendid 
purple ground. 

CHUB-CHEEKED, a. Having fuU 
cheeks 

CHUCK, n. radd.l A slight blow under 
the chin. — Chuck for a turning-lathe, 
an appendage to fix any material for 
the purpose of turning it into any de- 
terminate form. The term, therefore, 
includes all those contrivances which 
serve to connect the material to be 
operated upon to the mandril of the 
lathe.— Simple chucks are such as are 
capable only of communicating a mo- 
tion round a determinate axis, such as 
they themselves receive. — Complicated 
chucks are those by means of which the 
axis of the work can be changed at 
pleasure, such as eccentric chucks, oval 
chucks, segment, engine, and geometric 
chuchs, kc. 

CHUCK'IES, n. Barn-door fowls. 
[Scotch.] 

CHUCK^IE-STANES, n. Pebble- 
stones, such as children play at chuck- 
farthing with. [Scotch.]^ 

CHUCK'LA, n. In the East Indies, a 
tract of territory equal to an average 
English county, and comprising several 
circars. 

CHUCKXE, n. A short suppressed 
laugh. 

CHUCK'LE, V. i. [add.] To laugh in a 
suppressed or broken manner; to feel 
inward triumph or exultation. 

CHUCK'LING, ft. Suppressed hiugb- 
ter; inward triumph or exultation. 

CHUCK -WILL'S WIDOW, n. In 
America^ the popular name of a bird 
of the family Caprimnlgid®, or goat- 
suckers ; the Caprimulgus carolinensis. 

CHUF'FY, a. [add.] Originally, fat or 
swelled out, especially in the cheeks, 
as, a chujdiy lad. 

CHUF'FY-BRICKS, n. Bricks which 
are puffed out by the escape of rarefied 
air or steam in the process of burning. 

CHUM, n. [add.] This term is sometimes 
used colloquially in the more extended 
sense of companion, fellow. 

CHUM, V. I. In American colleges, to 
occupy the same chamber or room with 
another. 
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CHU'N AM,n. la the Eajrt Inditt, a naino 
giTen to Ume^ The Madr;i» chuTiAiTii 
mode of calcmed i^helU^ k estoem^d tbo 
be^t in India. 

CHUKK^. For CoihquiaJt read Provin^ 

CHUNK'Y, it. Short and tliick. [Co^ 
Inquifil in America.] 
CHt]PRAPEE^ll. In 



the I^ast India f \ 
a natire i^DremmcDt mcsseni^en j 

CHUKCU,n. [add.j Th^collecriTebcKlr \ 
of saints^ in liearen and od eartb, called 
the invisiblt church, 

CIJURCU -GOVERN^fRNT, n. Ec- 
de^i^tif^al mii^jtir jiiri$dkLiun ■ C€cle3i- 
OAtical polity. 

CHCRCOISM, n, Adbcrenc* to the 
church. {Har. ^s\ 

CHURCH -LIVING, n. A beaelice in 
an established ohyrrh, 

C U U R C f i- an L'lT A N T^ R. Th e tb uroh 
at warring agaiuBt apintual eril of oil 
kind». 

CnURCH'^OWU W' A bird, a ap^cie* 
of |FC«it-3ncker. 

C HU RC II V PARTY, n. A party devoted 
to the chnrch. 

CHURCH -PREFER MENT, n. Beae- 
£co <sr adtanti-ment in the church. 

CHURCH-RATES, ji. In England, 
TAtea raided by rc3otutionA of a ma- 
joritj of th^ Paris hjonera in vMtry ta- 
■cmtblod^from the pa^mbionera And oc- 
cupiers of land wiUiin a pariah^ for the 
purpusi? of repairing, maintainin^j ami 
fe^torini^ ihc bod; of the churchy and 
th« belfpy, the church-yord fence, tho 
bellitf aeats, and ornainetits, and of da- 
fra^in^the expended a Ucnding the Ber- 
vic;e nf the church, 

CllURCH'-SCOT, It. h\f(frmer iiwtw, 
customs ry obi ig^ti orifi paid ti > t h c pn ri a h ■ 
priest, from which duties thu rpUgioue 
fiotnctiinea purchased an exemption for 
themselves and tenants. 

CHURCH' WARDEN, a. [add.] There 
are usually two oburcbwafdcnu to each . 
pfirish, but by custom there may be 
only one. I 

CHURCH'- WRIT, n. An eccledjirtical ' 
ordef. ' 

CHL1RL, I n. [add.] A tenant-at-will, , 

CHURLEJ of free condition, wbn 
held land of the thaucii on payment of 
rent and fterricea. There were two j 
fiorta of churl 9) one' who hired tho i 
lord'a teuementarj estate, like our far 
men, the other that tilled and manured 
the dome!3ncs, called tockmcn, 
CHURLES,t »»► Jj'tf**. L-S^ CauBt,] 

Hindi. [Sp€iuer.\ 
CHUKS'*OWt, fi. A localname for the 
nightjar, or soat-sueker {Caprimuigttt 

CHLiR'-TREE, n. In tho East India, 
th« india-^rubbet tree< | 

CHUT'NEE, n. In the Eagt India, n 
condiment compounded of aweeta and 
aeidn. 8trip:s of Hpe fruitji raisins, 
epicea, soup berba, cayenne, lemon- 
juice, &c., are the ordinary ingredients, 
pounded and boiled together, and lh«n 
bottled for n<ie. Chut nee ts much eaten 
in India with cnrrict, etewij &e. 
CH?LD'ED,t preL or pp. of C7»VJ, 
Furnished with a child; conceived; 
deliTered of a cbiJd. 

CH?LDING,t Jfpr- Bringing forth a 
child; conceiving; produetifa, 
CHYLIFICVTION, n. The process 
by which the chyle h separated from ' 
the chyme. [See Chtlif action.] 
CHYLIFltlA^TORY, a. Making clijle. | 
CHYM'lCt n. A chemist. 
CHYM ICS,+ B. Cbetnktrj. ! 

CH?ND,t pni^ or pp. [&« ChihE,] '| 



Divided into partt ; brokea iu the biek. 
ff^pCHSfr,] 

CICADA, n. [adtlK^ This name is now 
reftricted byxoologists to species which 
do not leap. The male* have on each 
]iide of the body a kind of drum, with 
which they can make a con^jiderable 
noise. The pupse were called ietfiffO^ 
mcirm by the Greeks, and some of the 
species are named locuats in the limited 
States. 

CIC^ATRISIVE, or CICATRIS TV^E. 

CICEN'DIA, ft. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Gentianaceie. The spedea of this 
gei^ns were formerly referred to Gcn- 
tiana or E^ctini \ they are f«w tn num- 
ber, and all annual. C, filiformis has a 
threod-ahaped stenj, forked, and yel- 
low riowers, solitary, on lon^ stalkd. 
It is found in damp sandy places in 
England and Ireland ; by aonio it baa 
been (»eimrated and made the genns 
Microcala. 

CICHORA'CE^, H. In hot, a snbdi- 
Tisiou of the nat. oi-dcr Composite;. 
It is cbarncterixed by the flowers all ; 
perf'ect, the corollas all ligulate, and 
the juice usually mil^y, bitter^ a^trin- ' 
^enc, and narcotie. To thifl subdivision 
ticlong the succory, endive^ lettuce, ' 
salsafy, traffopo^n, dandelion, &^c^ , 

C1€H0'RILLM,«. Saceory or chicory, 
ageims of plants, nat. order CompojutiD. 
[^s^Chicobt.] 

CICH'ORY, n. Chicory,— if AiV A i*e, I 

CI'DARIS, for Buniarifi, read Iladia* 
ria. 

CI'DER-MILLj n. A mill for making ' 
cider. I 

CI DER- PRESS, a. A machine for ' 
pressing out cider. , 

CILERY, u. In tirch,^ the drapery or i 
foiingecarTed on the heitdsof columns. I 

ClL'iA, n, plttr. [add.] Cilia are found I 
on the surface of the tissues of mofit 
animals^ but chiefly on titisnei which 
are in contact with water, or which 
produce tluid secretions. They are 
constantly in a state of active move^ 
rtienc, and communicate to the Huid 
with which they ar6 in contact the 
same motion. This is called mbratiie 
or ciliarif motiun. In most of the 
lower animals the respiratory function 
y performed by meani^ of the ribratlJe 
eilia ; miuiy animalcuK's moTe by a 
similar mechanism * and in the highest 
claii^tes of animals tibratile cilia have a 
sliare in the performance of some im- 
portant functions. 

CILMARY, <3. [add.] In anat., this 
tcnn is applied to designate arteries, 
processes, follicles, &c., belonging to 
the eyelids. — Ciliartf circie or Uffameni, 
a kindof grayish ring, situated between 
the choroid membrane, the iria, and 
the aclerottca- 

C I LI ATE, d. Same a« Ciliati^p, 
C I L' ID GRADE, n. \ L. diimn, an eye- ' 
lash, and f^ra^inr, to advance J An ani- 
tiial tliat swims by means of vibratile 
cilia. The ciliogrades form a group 
of the acalepba', in which the organs 
of motion consist of vibratile cilia di** I 
posed upon the surface of the body, - 
which in their motion and office re- ^ 
semble those of the polygafltric animal- 
cules. 

CIMaR\ &eBiiuiL 
CIM'BER, ndsprint for CI M' BEX. 
(add.] The anterinie of these insects is 
dubbed at the end| tJie larviu make a 
cocoon. 

crsiEX, jt. A Linmcau genus of hem- 
ipterous insists, now subdivided into 



to the genera] shape or habit of th(? 
insects. The bed-bug {C. lectulttrivi) 
may serve as a general example of tliu 
very extensive tribe ; the generic name 
Cim^j; ts retained for the bed-bug and 
its congeners. 

CIMIC lD4i, a. A family of hemipter- 
oUA insect*!, having for it* type the 
genus Cimex, or the bug. [Sec Bvg.] 

CIMICIF EGA, n. [L. cifiwj, a bug, 
and /ci^o, to drive away.J Bug-worr, a 
genus of plant*, very closely allied 
to Actfea, naL order Rananculaceje. 
The species aro perennial herbs, having 
roots which act as drastic purgativei^ 
and are poisonous. C. f^Hdtt, stink- 
ing bng-wort, is n very fetid plant, and 
is used in Siberia for dri«ng away 
bugs and Hcas. C muxmota^ black 
snake-wort or bng-wort, is a native of 
North AmeHcai and baa a repistation 
for healitig the bites of snakes, and pre* 
venting their poisonous effect* on the 
system, 

CINCHOSA'CEOCS, a. Relating to 
Cinchona. 

CIN CHONATE, n. A salt formed of 
cinciionic acid and a base; a quinatc. 

ClNCllO NIC ACID, «. Rinie or 
quinic acid. \Stt KiMC] 

CINCIIO WIXA,) a. [add.] This vege- 

CIN CHOMNE, V table alkaloid is 

CINCIIO'MA, } contained in alUhe 
varieties of Cinchona, but principally 
in C. JancifaliOj or pale bark. It crys- 
tallizes very readily, and i$ not so bitter 
as quinine, altkoui;h highly febrifuge. 
It is very sparingly soluble in water ^ 
but very soluble in alcohol, especially 
when heated. "With »cids it forms 
eryt^tal Sizable salts, which may be sub- 
stituted for those of quinine. 

CIN*:II0'VAT1NE, n. A vegetable 
alkaloid found in Cinchoito ^cafd. 

CINCLO'SOMA, n A genoti of passer- 
ine birds, belonging to the family of 
tbruiihes. C. pnnctatvm, or spotted 
ground*lbm*h, inhabits A an Diemcn'ij 
Land and Eastern Australia; other 
uperie^ are found in the East Indict. 

CIK'CLtS, n. A gcntu of binla of the 
family Merulidoi, including the water- 
oniel or di pper. {Sef D ir p er , ] 

CIN t:T ITRED, a. Girded with a cinc- 
ture. 

CINDER-SIFTER, a. A vessel or 
machine for eiftini? cinders, 
CIN DERY^ a. Resembling cinders; 
containing cinderit, or composed of 
them. 

ClNEN"CHTMA,n.[Gr. *»««,tomove, 
and i>;(v,<ui^ infusion.] lu tot,, a term 
applied to the laticiferoits tissue In 
plants, dintinguished by itj irregular 
branching and anastomosing character. 
CINERA RIA, n. Flea- wort, a genus 
of plants, l^ce FttLi-Wout.] 
CIKERI'TIUUS, a. fadd.J In mw/ , a 
term afi plied to the exterior or cortical 
part of the brain. The cineritiour 
iuberch is the floor of tlic third veji- 
tricle of the brain. 

Cl?JNAMO'ML".M, n. A genns of East 
Indian plants, nat. order Lauraceicr. 
This genus is important on account of 
some of the species yielding cinnamon 
and caasta, \Ste Cii?NAifO>, and C^>- 

SlA.] 

CIN^NAMTLE, a, Ste CiPfVAMttLE. 

CINNYR'IDjE, a. Sun-birds, a famQj 
of the perchers, remarkable for the 
splendid metallic lustre of their plu- 
matce. It derives its name frofn the 
typical genus Cinnyris. [Str Suk- 
BinDs,] 
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tchento.) [It.] Literally 500, but used as 
a oontractioD for 1500, the century in 
which the revival of the architectore of 
VitniTius took place in Italy, and ap- 
plied to distlngnish the architecture of 
the Italo-VitruTian school generally — 
a school marked by the formation of 
the " five orders by the use of attached 
columns, unequal intercolumniations," 
broken entablatures, and the collocation 
of arches with columnar ordinances. — 
In decorative arif a term applied to that 
attempt at purification of style and re- 
verting to classical forms introduced 
towards the middle of the 16th century, 
and practised by Agostino Busti and 
others, more particularly in the north 
of Italy. This style aimed at a re- 
viyal of the gorgeous decorations of 
Rome, throwing out all those arbitrary 
forma which are never found in ancient 
examples, as the scrolled shield and 
tracery ; and elaborating to the utmost 
the most conspicuous characteristics of 
Greek and Roman art, especially the 
acanthus-ecroU and the grotesque ara- 
besques, abounding with monstrous 
combinations of human, animal, and 
vegetable forma in the same figure or 
scroll-work, but always characterized 
by extreme beauty of line. The term 
is often loosely applied to ornament of 
the 16th century in general, properly 
included in the term Renaissance. 
C£R. In words beginning with ctr, the 
initial syllable should be pronounced 
ter, and not sur, as in the Diet., the 
e having the same sound as in met, 
vermin, vernal, &c., which sound, as 
Walker observes, approaches to the 
sound of short u. 

CIRC£'A,n. Enchanter's night-shade, 
a genus of plants, nat. order Onagraces. 
There are two British species. C.alpina, 
and C. lutetiana. [See wider £n- 

CHANTBB.] 

CIRC^'AN, a. See Cibcean. 

CIR'CAR, n. In the East Indies, a 
large portion of a province. A few 
circars form a grand division, province, 
or sottbah. — 2. The district govern- 
ment. — 3. A sircar, — which see. 

CIRXE, n. In myth., a celebrated sor- 
ceress, daughter of Sol and Perseis. 
She married a Sarmatian prince, whom 
she assassinated; driven from his king- 
dom, she fled to the island of (Eta, near 
Monte Circella, on the coast of Italy, 
where she practised her enchantments 
on Ulysses and his companions, who 
were thrown upon th^island. 

CIRCEN'SIAL, ) a, ReUting to the 

CIRCEN'SIAN, > amphitheatre at 
Rome. 

CIR'CINUS, n. rL.l The Compasses, a 
modem constellation near the south 
pole. It consists of four stars. 

CIR'CLE, }i.[add.l Astronomical circles, 
instruments used in astronomy for 
measuring anglM, as the eqtiaioriai 
and repeating circles f but the term 
astronomical circle is usually confined 
to those instruments which are solely or 
principally employed to measure angles 
of altitude or zenith distance ; as the 
macro/ and transit circles, altitude and 
azenith circles. — Reflecting circle. [See 
SEXTAirr.l 

CIRXOCELE. See Ciiuocele. 

C£R'€U1T, n. [add.] In England and 
Wales, the circuits of the judges are 
eight in number, riz., the northern, 
western, Oxford, Midland, Home, Nor- 
folk, South Wales, and North Wales. 

CmeU'ITY, fi. [add.] Circuity oj 
action, in law, n longsr course of pro- 
u— Supp. 



ceeding to recover a thing nied for 
than is legal. 

CIRCU'ITY, n. Round-about proowJ- 
ing ; departure from the nearest or 
straightest way or line ; as, tho circuity 
and delay of justice. 

CIRCULAR POLARIZA'TIO^T, n. 
In the undulatoru theory of tinhi^ the 
name given to a supposed circular ro- 
tation in the particles of ether in cer- 
tain media, when a pencil of plane 
polarized light is allowed to pasa through 
these media. 

CIR'eULAR SAW, n. A saw with u 
circular blade mounted on a apiadlt^, 
like a wheel with its teeth on the peri- 
phery. The teeth of circular s^iwa ore 
generally wider apart, more incliu^dj 
and wider set, than the teeth of recti- 
linear saws. 

CIRCULATING, in»r. and a. Instead 
of pure, and mixed pure, read, pitre and 
mixed; pure, &c. 

CIR'CULATIVE, a. Circulating i 
causing circulation. 

CIRCUMCISING, ppr. Catting oflT 
the prepuce; purifying spurituaJly. 

CIR€UMCIS'SILE. See €iacu«- 

8CI8SILE. 

CIRCUMFLEX, n. [add.] A wave of 
the voice, embracing both a Hae and 
tall on the same syllfll>le. 

CIRCUMFLEX, a. Moving or turn- 
ing round. 

CIRCUMFLEX'ION, n. The act of 
giving anything a circular direction or 
figure. 

CIR€UMFLEX'US, n. TL.l lu mat, a 
muscle of the palate, which serves to 
stretch it. The same term is applied 
to the axillary nerve. 

CIRCUMFOSE, V. t. [add.] To eute- 
lope ; to shroud. 

CIR€UMI"T10N, n. A going round. 

CIR€UM-MCR'ED, instead of CiB- 
€DMMURED. 

CIRCUMRO'TATORY, instead of 
CIRCUMROTA'TORY. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE', tj. t. [add.] To de* 
fine or mark about ; to mark out cir- 
cularly; as, to circumscribe the Hoating 
worlds their rounds. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, n. [add.] Ciroum^ 
locution. [Shah.'\ 

CIRCUMSTANCSe, v. t. fadd.] To 
furnish with incidents. 

CIR€UMSTAN'TIATE,». f. To make 
circumstantial; to fill with deUilvd 
recitals of circumstances or particulari- 
ties. 

CIRCUS, n. [add.] In ornith.^ a genus 
of Falconid®, containing the hen-har- 
rier {Circus cyaneus). 

CIRL-BUNT'ING, n. A bird df tli« 
genus Emberiza, the E. cirlus {Linn.} 

CIRRHO'SIS, n. [Gr. «/**«r, yellowish.! 
A disease consisting of diminution iitid 
deformity of the lirer, which hecomes 
dense, granulated, and wrinkled^ and 
frequently of a rust- brown coloiir. 

CIR'RHUS, )n. A genus of fossil fipiral 

CIR'RUS, f shells of the chalk-de- 
posit. It bears great resemUUnce tn 
trochus, from which, however, it may 
be distinguished by its deep funtieU 
shaped umbilicus. 

CIR'RI, n. plur. [L. <Sto Ciunvfl.] In 
bot., the fine thread-like tendrih or 
filaments by which certain clirubing 
plants attach themselves to atones, 
walls, trees, kc. — In zool., soft fila^ 
mentary appendages represcntinkg the 
feet of barnacles, and which arc also at- 
tached to the jaws of certain fishes. 

CIR'RIFORM, a. [L. cirrus andfitrma.] 
Formed like a tendril. 
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CISXEU, n. See CuESLEtf, 

CISSAMTELIN, n, A new vegetabk 
alkali found in the root of Cissampelo* 
pareira or Paretra brava. 

CIS'SOrD, for CISSOID', n. [add.] 
This cnrre wna inrented by Diooles 
with a view to the solution of the 
famouA problem of tho daplicatioa of 
the cube, or the insertion of two 
mi^an proportionals between two given 
atrai^Hit linea. The curve m generated 
in tlie foUowing manoeri^ln the dia- 
meter, A B, of a circle described aboot 
c, take n It ^ A ?<, and erect the ordi- 
nates m q =r n u, and join a q : the 




locus of the point p, in which the litie 
A q cuts the ordinate N R, is theciAsoid. 
To find ltd eanation, let an = x, 
F n ^ ^, A c := «, then since 



A K =S JC 



QM 



=r V 2aj ~ I* 



AM ^ 'ia — X 
the e<ination i3 ^* (2 a — ■ x) ^ x*. 
The eurre has an equal bmnch on the 
other side of a n ; the two braoches 
meeting in a ca%p at the point a, and 
have the Lino tt k ha an asymptote. 
The area included between the curro 
and the asymptote h three times the 
area of the generating circle. In the 
clssoid of Diocks the generating curve 
is a circle ; hut thi.* term has iieen em- 
ployed in later times to nil curres 
described in a Bimilor manner, where 
the j^eneratbg cune is not a circle. 

CISSUI DAL, d* Resembling the cts- 
auid of Diodes^ applied to mechanicai 
curves partaking ol' that character. 

CIS'SUS^ n, A gi^nwi of Tine -bearing 
plants, nat. order Vitacpa?, It difTerei 
from tho vincii in having the leaves 
divided into fire distinct segmentji, and 
i* remarkable for the ricii crimson hue 
which the leave^i assume in autumn. 
Some of the ujiecififl, n^ C* corctttta and 
C setnsa, have acrid propcrtie*, and 
are used by the natives of liindoatan 
OS an i^'Xtemal application for indolent 
Jtuppuniting tumours^ All the species 
arc climliinK plants. 

CIST, II. [Gr. K'wrn\ L. rir^a.l In arch. 
and scalp. f a chest, or basiket. The 
term is ujed to denominate the mystic 
baskecB ufted in processions connected 
with the Eleuainifln mysteries. They 
were oHginallyfonnedof wicker-workj 
and when afterwards made of metal, 
the form and tcJttore were preserved, 
in imitation of the original material. — 
2. An excavation j a case; ategumeat. 
[See CrsT.l 

€1ST, 11, [W. cisf; Gael, ctite; Sttn. Ci/tt; 
Gr. mtrrn] la afehttol^^n place of inter- 
ment of the Qiltic period, ccnsiBting of 
7 Q 



CITY 



CLAXKSUACIl 



CLARlFIEli 



& itotie-ehest fornied of two parallel 
ron? of ston«fl Hxed on their vaf\s, aiui 




coverad hy tAmUnr Bat atoacij In length 
about ioren feet. 

CISTE'LAt Tt* A genus of cnleoptorous 
inaecta, belon^njj to the section Hetero- 
tnenu The Ape<:iea are generally fuund 
amons^t Leave;) and flu wars. SeTenI 
are found in thu country. 

CIS'TEUN, N. [ftdtrj A resorroir for 
water J, sunk beloiv or formed above 
STound. 
I C 1ST O P ■ TEHI S, or rather C YST O P - 
TERIl*, n. Bladder-fern, a senna of 
{!rypiQgainotia pLmts. \See BLAun^n- 
Fi5flif, and Ctstopterib, hi this 

UlST'VAEN^ ti. In tsrchtsoLt a species 
of stone - receptacle^ oft^o fiiund in 
barrows or mounds of earih, and i*on- 
tajiting bones. 

C IT' ABLE, a. That may be cited or 
quottitl. 

CITATION, n, [add.] In Emj. law, a 
process In the eommencement of a suit, 
by which the partie« ar« commanded 
to appear before the conAlBitorijil eourtSn 
in the prorogatlre court H is called a 
decree. 

CrrEE.tra- Acitv. [Chatif^^r] 

ClTirAltA, n> [L,; Gr. »«■««.) An 
ancient Btrinsred lastrumont of tlie lyre 




kind, PcscinbHnff the more modern cit- 
tern, or guitar. It is mentioneU lij 
Homer. 

CITIZEN, If, [aihL] According to an- 
cient and mudem usa^c, the word citi- 
zen Is applied only to the members of 
those governments whtch are rvpublican 
in their character, comprehend in^ ftucli 
as are nnonarciiical in a liinite<l sonfi«. 
In other words, those metnlters of a 
state or goreniTuent are property termed 
citizens who enjoy, or some t'onAiderable 
number of tbem^ some share cif the so- 
Tereifsn power. 

C1T'12ENESS, II. A feiiuile citisen. 
[Ran ttt\ 

CITIZENSHIP, Ji. [add.] CitiMnahip 
is pro[jerly apidi^^d only to those states 
in which the eunAtitation drives to those 
who ore members of sucfi stAtes, or to 
some considerable number of them, 
some share of the suprejne power. 

CIT'IZEN-SQLDIER, n. Ono who Is 
both a citizen and a soldier; Ma the 
FrcuL'h national jL^uard, and the militia 
n( the UnUed Stated 

CITRINE OINTMENT, n. Thecom- 
mon nuitio of the ungnmium hudrttr- 
Ojfri nitratia of the pbarfnac'opcEia. 

CIT'TEUN, or G IT TERN, it. [From 
L. cithara.] A musical instrument t»f 
the luta kindr mentioned by our nhl 
dram4ibta. It resembled A guitar. 

CIT'Y, Hr [add.) Ct?rtaiin ]ar|E^o luid an- 
ient towns, both in EiiKlami and in 
oihi^ eountrie^y ore called cities, and 



are supposed to rank before other 
tovvns J but on what the distinetioo is 
founded Ls not well ascertained. 

CIVXT, «. The civet-tat,— ip/iiVtA tee. 
The musky sob-itance is often so colled. 

CIVET, t^ f. To scent with civet ; to 
perfume. 

CiyiL'IAN, H. [add.] One whose pur- 
Buits are those of civil life, not miUtary 
or clerical. 

CIVILIZ'ABLE, a. That may be cid- 
lizedj. 

CIVILIZA'TION, n. [add.] The fmt^ 
damentol ideas contained in the word 
civilizatiftn may be stated to be the 
continnal advancement of the society in 
wealth and prosperity, and the improve^ 
ment of the man in his indJTidnal ca- 
pacity. The development of the morol 
and intellectual faculties mnst go hand 
in hand with the cultivation of the in- 
dustrial arts ; united, they form tlie 
(fTcat engine" for ciTiluLinj^^ the world, 

CIVIL LIST, n. The term formerly 
applied to the list of all the expenses of 
the government, or of all the heads of 
public eiitf>endjture, e-^eepting tJiose of 
the army, navy, and other military de- 
partments. The tenn^ however, is con- 
fined at present, by a recent act>to ex- 
penses prt^per for the maintenanec uf 
Jier Ikfajejjtjr's hoiuiehidd, and of the 
liononr afid di;;nity of the CrowUj, 
amounting to £:iSo/X>0 per aim tun. 

CIV ISM, tt. The privileges or state 
of a citizen; eitiienship; patriotism. 
\RareA 

CLACR'-BOX, n. Thebojt in which a 
clack-valve work^L 

€LACK^DISn,t w- A di^h formerly 
used by mendicants, having a uiuv- 
ablo cover, which they clai*hed to excite 
the notice and sympathy of passengers, 
and also to signify that the dish was 
empty. 

€LACK'-DOOR, n. A plaie uf iron or 
brass covering mi aperture in the side 
of the clack-box. It is attached by 
screws, and can l>e romoved to jjpre 
access to the valve -seat, or rcicesij into 
which the valve fits. 

CLACK '-GEES E, n. Bamacle-Beesc. 
[Scotch A 

£XACK -VALVE, n. A valve with a 
single flap, UKUJilJy attached to the 
bucket with a leathern joint. When 
the valve has two rtaps, as reprawntcd 
by the cut in the /J re/., it Is commonly 
colled a hatterilff-viihef from the ai*- 
pearanco tt has when the Saps are 
open. 

CLA'DIUM, n. Twig-rnflh, a ffcims of 
cy]H?raccous plants. [See Tivja-^RiTMH.] 

CLADOG'ERA, n. [Gr. »;t«^w. a brand, 
and aifiif, a horn. J A family of ento-^ 
mostrmrous cruiStacea» with branched 
antenna\ These an ten 1103 serve om 
oars. The arborescent water- tiia^ well 
known as a microscopic object, is one of 
them. 

C L A G , I*, f. To clog. [ Scotch .] 

CLAG GKD, CLAG'GIT, jjp, dog- 
ged. [lS^cw/cA.] 

CLAlSrANTj a, Clouming j demand- 
ing i crying out. 

€LA I RE-COLE J n. The priming or 

CLEAR'^-COLE, 1 first painting mi 
Absorbent surf ace with a preparation of 
size, to prevent the sinking In of the 
\ Buhaequent cijats of oil-paint. Exiiei>t 
in ttartiiulatr cases, it is an objcctiun- 
aiile practice, as it preveuta the adhe- 
sion of the oil-paint to the surl'ace of 
the work. 

CLAIU'SIIACII,) « A t,, ro I LT 

m 



€LAlRVOY'ANCE, instead ul 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 

eritsE^' } ^ Clothes, [Scotch.] 

CLAlTiriNG.n. Clothing- [^^A.) 

€ I .A IT H S, n. Clothes. [ Scotch . ] 

CLAM, P. L To clog with any glutiuoua 
matter. 

€LAMBE,|c. t. TocUmb. \ChmirerA 

CLAMB EX,+ prct. of Otmb. Did 
climb; climbed. [Chfiueer] 

CLAME,t H. [See Claim- 1 "Call. 
\SiM-jiserJ\ 

CLAME.f r. t. [L. clatmre^] To coll 
aloud ; to cry aloud. 

CLAM ED, t pp. Called. 

CLA MP, h. [odd.] An instrument made 
of wood ur metal, with a screw at one 
end, generally used by joiners for hold- 
ing pieces of timber closely together 
until the izluo hardens. Also, a piece of 
wood fixed to another with a mortise 
and tenon^ or gro<:fve and tongue^ pq 
that the fibres of the piece thu5 liie4 
cross those of the other, and thereby 
prevent it from casting or warping. 
Also, a heavy footstep or tread. [Loeai.\ 

CLAME*, P. t. [add.] To tread hcivily 
In walking. [Local.] 

CLAMP, r. I. To tread heavily J i>>ca^.l 

C LA M Y llE W" I T , n. A strokes [Scotch ] 

CLANG, c. L To make a. loud, shrill 
noise. 

CLAN'GITLA, n. A genus of ducts, 
containing the golden -eye and harlequin 
ducki}. 

CL.VNJAM'FRIE, ir. A niohj tog-t^ 
a n d bob- tail. [ Scotch , ] 

CLANK., r. t. [add.] To move or strike 
certain things 10 such a manner ai to 
make that peculiar hnmh and lourl 
noise which is produced hj the coHbiun 
of some mosses of metals. 

CLA NK, r. 1. To make a shrill noise by 
striking ;*to clink, 

CLAP^w. Astrtikei amoment. fScofc/* | 

CLAP -BOARD, h. [add.] This word, 
as aji plied to a thin board for covering 
wooden houses, is confined to the 
lTnitc<l States. 

CLAP'-BOAKD, v. f. To cover with 
clap-boarilfl, as a house. [ U. Statet] 

CLAF-DlSif, n. A olack-dbb,— wAicA 
Mre ill this Snjtp, 

CLAF DOWN, or C1.AP, r. t To set 
down] to charge to one's account 
[ConoQ.] 

CLAPE, «. In NeiB Vorhf Atncricttj the 
common name of the golden* winded 
woodpecker. 

CLAP'EK,t \n. [Fr, cfapirr.'} A 

€LAPTElt,t X coney -burrow. [Limit* 
ccr.] 

CL.\PPE,t t* i' To knock repeatedly ; 
to talk fast. [Chntteer] 

i.:LAPT£R, II. [add,] Among *eamen, 
the vulve of a pump-lKix. 

CLAPFlNG^t n. Noisy talking, [Chau- 
cer.] 

CLAPTING, n. The act of striking 
the hands together, ordinarily by way 
of applause. 

CLAPS'KDpfpp. Clasped, ^OitmcrrA 

CLAP -TRAP, ». [add.] Fiyur^iirelif, 
au artifice or device ti) elicit applaUAe 
or Koin popularity j monagcuieut to en- 
trap. 

CLAP -TRAP, a. InAuaring; deceit- 
ful ; artful. 

CLARET, n. [add.] In Ertffland, the 
name given to the red wine of Medoc, 
or rather a mixture of that wine and 
wine of some other kitid, in /"Vnnc^f, 
the name is apptieil to those ^\ine« 
which are red or rose-coloured, 

CLAR'IFIER, n, [add.] A large pan. 



CLAVATION 



CLEAJT PROOF 



CLEEK 



made of copper or ir^n, for clarifjlng 

€i.AK^INET, I a, [add.] The com- 

eLARlONET, I pnaa of the cliuinet 
li from E the third apace in the hasa^ 
to G ID alt35siuko,^-Bass-ciarin^!t, an In- 
fltriuneut plumed on m tho same maaner 
as the conimoQ clarinet. It* i^omprtaa 
H four i^ctareSf and it descends to B- 
Oflt lielow the boj^a-^talf. It ta of 
woodj and ItA lenj^th is two feet eight 
inches. — Cvntra-bfti4 clarinM, an in- 
Btromentivhichj in form and manner of 
Holering, differs bnt Uttle fi^ni theboss- 
cLarinet. tt ia of the aizo of the \yl\^' 
noon,, and in compajBs four notea lower. 

CLAKKfejf n. [Fr,] Wine tiiised with 
boney undipice^and afterwards strain* 
«d til) it is cWar^ 

CLART Y, la. Unclean; ¥erj dirtj. 

<^LORT'Y, f [Scotch.] 

CLASfi, ft. Tittk -tattle; vandal ; idle 
talk. [Scotch.} 

CLASP'ER, H. [addJ In zool.a. t«rm 
appUed to hands of monkeyq, and to 
ap|>endaRe9 on the le^s of male insects. 

€ LASS'- FELLOW, n. One of the same 
claas \ a feliow-stndent. 

CLAS'SI, n, ti!iir. The name given to 
Musinlman uulonfrom Arabia or Hin- 
ilf><itaD| employed in nurigat^ng the 
Red Sea. 

i'LAS SIBLE, a. That ttiay be elaaaed, 

CLASSIC, n. [add.] One rersed in the 
clasdcs. 

CLASSIC, a. [add.] Pertaining to a 
ehiaa or clHsffes. 

CLAS'SICALISM, n. Same ua Clasbe- 

CLAS'StCISM, n. A elaasic idiom or 
«tyle. 

CLAS'SICIST, n. One ^ereed in the 
c1a%?ic3, 

CLASSIC ORDERS, n. Tn arch.^ the 
Doric, Ionic, and Coriiithiiin orders, 

CLAS SIS, ft. [add.] A judicatory in the 
Reformed Dutch and French churches, 
oorreapondinj^ to a presbytery. 

€LASS'-MAN, n. plur. Clfusmm, The 
nmam f^ren to schohiri in the miiver- 
nty of Oxford, who are examined for 
their dcsrees according to their rate of 
merit \ anKWeringf to the optimex and 
vranfflers in the uniter»itjr of Cam- 
bridire^ 

CLAT, ) p. t. To rake together. An 

CLArT^j a nffunj an instmrnent for 
raking together mire, xveeds, kc. 
[Scotch.] 

CLATIJ^RATE, a. [L. clathrut, a lat- 
tice.] In hoi. and zool.^ latticed ; di- 
vided like lattice- work. 

CLATTER. II. Tattle. [S^oteA.] 

CLATTER-TRAPS, n. A ludicrous 
name for tools and accoutrements!. 
\Sct3tch.] 

CLAtJOHTT pp* Clutched; snatched 
Holently. [Sc&tch.} 

CLAllSEjf «. An end or concluaion. 
[ChaatfrA 

CLAUSLL TA, n. [L. clausuj, shut np.] 
Arenas of land-ssnaiLs io named be- 
4sni»e tbe aperture of the ah«U iii closed 
intemally by a spira] Ijd. Many species 
of this genui are nativee of BriUin, A 
spwie^ lias been lately found fossil in 
the coal-formation tn North America. 

CLAUSU'RA, n. [L. etattdo, to shut,] 
In aant.t the imperf oration of any canal 
or cavity, 

CLADT, Sis? Clat in this Supp. 

CLAT ACTION, n, [L. ctamtt, a naii.] 
In anal., a specie^ of artie illation in 
which the parti) ane tixed like a nail by 
a bammer, aa the teeth iei the spckets. 
It id abo termed gomphusis. 



CLAVEAU', ft. (claTo',) [Fr.] A dia- 
ea^e in ahecp ; aheep-pos. 

CL.l'VERlXG, ppr. or a, Talkia^ idly 
and fooliiihly. [SaAch.^ 

CLA'VKRS, n. Idle talk. [5«>fcA.] 

CL A' V I C LE, n . For thamicl-bonat road 
ctiitar-hfmt.s. 

CLAV ICOUNS, 1 n. [L. clauus, a 

CLAVlCOH'NESj club, and cornu, 
a born.] A family of pentamoroxifj 
beetles, ao named from the antennae 
heinj^ thickened at the apex, ao as to 
teritnnate in a club-shaped enlarge- 
ment. Thg ftpecicB are partly torrea- 
trial and partly aquatic. 

CLAVICULAR, It. Pertaining to tho 
collar-hone or clavicle^ 

€LAV IOER, rt, [L, Wacttf, a club, and 
gcTo, to carry.] A genus o coleopteroua 
in&octa bi^IonF^OK to the section Fcnta- 
mera, and the family P^laphidat, The 
speciea are ftiuud under atonca, and in 
the nests of small yellow anta j one 
speeiea is occasionally found in thii 
country j it is quite destitute of eyeSp 

CLAVI^'EROUS, a. Bearing a dnb 
or key. 

CLAV'IPALPS,) n. p.. dar^m^ and 

CLAVIPALTI, f palpi, feelera.] A 
family of tetramerons eoleoptera, ao 
named from the antenn® being termi- 
nated by a perfoliate club. Many of 
the apeeiea feed opon fungi and boleti, 
and their form b often rounded and 
convex, 

CLAV^Y"^ \n. In arcKt a mantel- 

CLA'TEL, ] piece. 

CLAlV^n. [add,] The hand, Inconfcmpi. 

rLATV,t V, t. To stroke. [Chau^r] 

CLAW, ikL orr. To Berotcli \ to scrape. 
— Tu c/ciifl up their mittentt to gife them 
the finishing stroke,^ lb data favour ^ 
to curry favour. [ScotchJ] 

CLAW-HAMMER, a. The ordmary 
naii-hammeri so named from one end 
of it beiaii divided into two claws, for 
convenience of drawing naila out of 
wuodn 

CL A WING-OFF, n. In seamanship, 
the act of beating or working off f^m 
a lee-shore, or ftHim another vessel. 

CLAY, n, [aild.] Indurated clau, a va- 
riety of trai>-roi^kfl with a dull earthy 
fracture, varying in colour from greeu- 
iiih-graj to grayish -white, or red, or 
brown, or even black* — Kimmeridoc 
clfi^f Oxford fffljVj Wtald ciajf. [See 
these terms in their alp^iabetical ptaeea.| 

CLAY, a. Formed or consisting of clay, 

CL.WINGj/jprK Covering or manuring 
with clay^ jiurifying with clay; pad- 
dling vrith clay. 

CLAY'-IRONORE.n.Oneoftheferri- 
ftroua roeka, firooi which iron is pro- 
cured in great abundance, 

CLaY'*E1LN, n. A stove for burning 
etay. 

CLfiAD'iKG, n. [Scoteb, clothing,] A 
term applied to the jacket or outer 
covering of tiie cylinder of a steam ^ 
engine j also to the timber casing in- 
closing the boiler of a locomotive engine, 
ftnd iire-boi ; and to the covering of 
hair-felt put on fttcJim jiipes to prevent 
the radiation of heat. Among Scotch 
Korhment the term has a wider appli- 
eation, and is used to denote any kind 
of covering, »uch am the slating- boards 
of a roof, t!ie benrds of a floor, &e, 

CLBAN ER,n, lie or that which cleans. 

CLKAN'ING, n. The net of making 
clean. — 2, The after-birth of cows, 
ewes, &e. 

GLEAN' KAM, n. Nothing to the par- 
pose. I5Ai:lA.] 

CLEAN' PROOF, h. In printing, a 
09 



proof bavrii!^ fyw or no faultfl or 
errors. 

CLEAN-SDAPED, a. Well-propor- 
tioned. 

CLfiAR, n. Among carpenters^ and 
hnild^tt the tictt dbtanM between two 
bodies, where no other iotenrenet, or 
between their nearest snrfoeea, {See 
the Adccrh.] 

CLEAR or CLERE^STO'RIAL, a. 
Misplaced : see after CLEAa-STonr. 

CLfiAR'-OOLE. Sec Claire-Cole. 

CLEAR'-HEADED, a. Having a clear 
head or undersfaoding. 

CLEARING A VESSEL, Stt the 
Verb. 

CLEAR'ING-NTIT,!?, The frait of the 
Strycknos potatorum, used in the East 
Indies for clearing muddy water. [See 
Stutchno*?.] 

C LE AR-STARCHED, pp. or a. Stif- 
fened vrith «tarch| and then cleared bj 
clapping. 

CLEAT, fl. [add^l A piece of iron worn 
on a shoe; a tnin metollie plate; a 
piece of wood nailed on in joinery for 
strengthening, 

CLEAVING, n. The forcible separation 
of a body into part^, partieularly of 
wood, in the direction of its fibrca. 

CLECK, »7, (. or L To collect ; to bring 
together ; to hatch. r&nfcA.J 

CLECK'ING-TIME, n, UateUog'tlme, 
[Scotch,]^ 

CLED6^, a. In agri.t an epithet ap- 
plied to stubborn, tenacious soils, or 
those mixed with clay, 

CLEED, c. t. To clothe. [Scotch.] 

CLEEK, \v. t. To hook; to catch as 

CLEICK^ f by a hook; to seiste; to 
anateh up hastily. As a nouHj a hook. 
[Scotch.] 

C LEER IT, pp. Caught as with a hook j 
seixed. [Scotch.]^ 

CLEF, n. [add,] There are three clefx ; 
the treble J the mean or C ctef^ and the 
bass. 

CLEFT -GRAFTING, n. A mode of 
grafting in which the scion ia inserted 
In a cleft made in the stock ; called abo 
slit -ff rafting. 

CLEirENCY, n. [add.] Softness or 
mildness in respect to the elements; as, 
the cletaenctf of the weather. 

CLEN'ENESSE,t n. Purity; deannesa. 
[Chaucer^ 

'(XEO'l^fE, Ji> A genus of plants, nat. 
order Capparidaccse. C. gigantea is a 
native of South America, It is a lieau- 
tiful plant, but has a diaagrecable 
odour^ and an acrid taste. The root 
of C. dtfdecamlra S& used as a vermifuge 
in the United States. C rosea la a 
native of Riu -Janeiro, and has beauti- 
fully rose-coloured ilowers, 

CLEPSYDRA, or CLEPSYDRA. 

CLfiRE'-STORYjft, See Cleak-Stoht. 

€LER'(5lAL,t «. Learned, {Chmtccr.] 

CLEH'0lON,t fl' A young clerk, 
[ Chaucer.] 

€LER'6Y, n. [add.] In ^Hff/oJuT, tbia 
term ia commonly rcatricted to minb- 
tcrs of tht! EstablishcH church ► 

CLEir^YABLE, a. Entitled to, or 
admitting the benefit of clergy; aa, a 
dergjtahh felony. 

CLER^^VMAN, n. [add.] A man rcgo- 
larly authortseil to preach the gospel, 
and administer its ordinances.— In fnf/- 
iandj the term is commonly reetricted 
Co ministers of the Established church. 

C LER'ISY, n. The body of learned men; 
the literati, [ilare.'\ 

CLERK, n. {klark.) [odd.] A writer or 
assiatant in an office; a keeper of ac- 
counts in a shop, warehouse, &c.^ C?er^ 



AHMAi 



CLIMB 



CLOACA 



CLOTHEff-BBUSH 



cf ik§ eroum, in ehancerv, an officer of 
the crown in attendance upon both 
Hooses of Parliament, and upon the 
great seal. In the House of Lords, he 
makes out and issues all writs of sum- 
mons to peers, writs for the attendance 
of the judges, commissions to summon 
and prorogue Parliament, and to pass 
bills ; and performs yarious other duties. 
In connection with the commons, he 
makes out and issues all writs for the 
election of members in Great Britain, 
&c. This office is called the croum- 
ctffice.—Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, an officer appointed by the crown 
to make entries, remembrances, and 
journals of the things done and passed 
in the House of Commons. — Clerk of 
the pipe. This office is now abolished. 
— Clerk in orders, in the ekurch of 
England, a licensed clergyman. 

CLEUGH, II. A diff ; a ravine. [SeotehA 

€LEy£,t n. [Sax.] A rock, or cliflf. 
[CkoMcerA 

CLIAN'THUS, «. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Leguminosn. The C. jnon- 
eeus is a very elegant plant with crimson 
flowers ; it attains the height of eight 
or ten feet, and resembles the Sutker- 
landia frutescens, when in flower. It 
is a natiye of New Zealand. 

CLICHE,' R. [Fr.l The impression of a 
die in a mass of melted tin or fusible 
metal. The term clicks is also applied 
to the French stereotype oasts from 
wood-cuts. — It is also used to denote 
the negatire picture in photography. 

CLIOIUB-CASTING, n. A mode of 
casting, in which the mould or matrix 
is noade to fall with force suddenly and 
perpendicularly on metal in ftision. 

CLICH'T- WHITE, it. A pure white- 
lead manufactured at Clichy in France. 

CLICK, n. In meek., the arm which 
communicates motion to a ratchet- 
wheel, called also a raicket, or a paul, 
and contradistinguished from the deteni, 
or latch, which prevents the wheel from 
moving backwards in the intervals be- 
tween the steps of the click. 

CLICK, n. [add.l A small sharp sound. 

CLICKS-BEETLE, n. The spedes of 
elateridfe are so called^ from the click- 
ing noise they make with the spine and 
groove on their breast. 

CLICKING, n, A small sharp noise. 

CLIFT,t V. t. To split open. 

CLIF'TY, a. Same as Clitft. 

CLIK^ET,t n. A key; a latch-key. 
[dunicer.l 

CLIMACTERIC,) a. [add.] aimac- 

CLIMACTER'IC,) tenc disease, a 
sudden and generad alteration of health, 
occurring at a certain period of life, 
and of uncertain duration. — Climaeterie 
teetkinff, the production of teeth at a 
very late period of life, generally be- 
en the sixty-third and eighty-first 
year. 

CLIMACTERIC, or CLIMACTER'- 
IC,ii. 

CLIMACTERaCAL, a. Same as Cli- 

MACTBRIC, a. 

CLFMAT AL, a. Pertaining to a climate 

or climates. 
CLIMA'TION, n. The act of inuring 

to a climate, as plants. 
CLIMATOGRAPH'ieAL,a. Belong- 
ing to the study of the variations of 

clhnate. 
CLIMATOL'OdY, ii. [add.] An in- 

vestigation of the causes on which the 

climate of a place depends. 
CLIMB, o. i. [add.] To mount or ascend 

by means of tendrils or adhesive fibres; 

eifplied to pltaUs, 



CLIMB, V. t [add.] To mount or ascend 
by means of tendrils or adhesive fibres, 
as certain plants. 

CLINAN'THIUM, n. [Gr. mXif% a bed, 
and m»9H, a flower or blossom.] In bot., 
a term sometimes given to the recep- 
tacle of a composite plant. 

CLING, V. t. [add.] To apply firmly and 
closely. 

1 climg my legs as ckMe to his udw as I 
eoakl. Swift. 

CLINK, o.t. [add.] To rhyme. 

And yet I most ezoept the Rhine, 
Because it elimks to Carolioe. Swift. 

CLINK, n. A smart stroke ; a jingling 
sound; money. [Scotck.] 
CLINK'ER, n. [add.] Black oxide of 
iron. It is always formed when iron is 
heated to redness in the open air, and 
is rMdily obtained at the blacksmith's 
forge. 

CLINK'ET, pp. Chinked; struck. 
JScotck.} 

CLIN'OID, a. [Gr. nXn^, a bed, and uU:, 
resemblance.] In anai., a term applied 
to designate the four processes sur- 
rounding the sella-turcica of the sphe- 
noid bone, frtmi their resemblance to 
the knobs of a bedstead. 
CLINOM'ETRY, n. The art of mea- 
suring the dip of 
mineral strata. 
CLINOPOD'IUM,n. 
A genus of plants, 
nat. order Labiate. 




[See Wild-Basil.] 
CLI'O, n. In myfA., 



Glto, tram an Mitlqn* 



the muse who was 
usuaUy supposed to 
preside over history. 
She is usually repre- 
sented vrith a scroll 
in her hand, and also 
sometimes with a 
scrinium to keep 
MSS. in, by her side. 
She is also sometimes 
represented with a 
lyre by her side. 
CLiO'NIDiE, n. A 
fiunily of naked ma- 
rine molluscs, placed 
by Cuvier as the fint 
of his class Ptero- 
poda, and having for its type the genus 
Clio. 
CLIPPE,t V. t. To cut hair ; to embrace. 
[Ckaucer.] 

CLIP'PEB, n. [add.] A fast-saUing 
vessel; a small schooner vrith raking 
masts, built and rigged with a view to 
fast sailing. Larger vessels are some- 
times built after the model of clippers, 
when they are said to be clipper-built. 
CLIP^PING-TIME, n. The nick of 
time. — To come in clipping'time, to 
come as opportunely as he who visits 
a sheep-farmer at sheep-shearing time, 
when there b always mirth and good 
-cheer. \ Scotck 1 

CLIP'SY.t a. As if eclipsed. [Ckaucer.] 
CLIQUISH, a. (cleek'ish.) Relating to 
a clique or party. 

CLITO'RIS, n. [Gr. mXuT»tn, from mXim, 
to inclose or hide.] In anai., a small 
elongated organ of the female puden- 
dum, concealed by the labia migora. 
CLOA'CA, n. [L. a common-sewer.] 
The excrementory cavity in birds, rep- 
tUes, many fishes, and some mammalia, 
formed by the extremity of the intes- 
tinal canal, and which receives the 
faeces and the urine, together with the 
semen of the male and the ovum of the 
female. 

CLOA'C-fi, 11. plur. [L.] In patko., the 
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openings, in cases of necrosis or morti- 
fication of the bones, leading to the 
inclosed dead bone. 

CLOAK'-PINS, n. Projecting pegs fixed 
into a rail, attached to a wall, on which 
to hang hats, cloaks, great-coats, &c. 

CLOB'BED,t a. [Sax.] Like a club. 
[Ckaucer.] 

CLOCK, n. [add.] Instead of o'clock. 
Pope and Addison use a-doek, 

CLOCK'-CASE, n. The case or recep- 
tacle of the works of a dock. 

CLOCKING-HEN, n. A ducking, 
hatching, breeding hen. [Scoick.^ 

CLOD, V. t. To throw clods at ; to throw 
with violence. [Scotck.] 

CLOISTERER, n. One bdonging to a 
cloister. 

CLOISTER-GARTH, n. In arck., the 
space inclosed by a cloister. 

CLOMB'EN,t' pret. of aimh. DW 
climb. [Ckaucer.] 

CLOOT, )n. Divided hoof; cloven 

CLOOVE, f hoof. — CZooZ-oml-c/oaf. 
hoof-and-hoof, £.«., every hoof. [Scotck.] 

CLOOT'IE, n. A name for the devil. 
[Scotck.] 

CLOSE, V. t. {s as z.) [add.] To dose 
tke land, among seamen, an expression 
sometimes used to imply coming near 
to the land. 

CLOSE, a<fr. [add.] Close to the wind. 
When the head of a ship lies near 
enough the wind to fill the sails vrith- 
out shaking them, the vessel is said to 
sail close to tke wind, 

CLOSE CORPORA'TION,ii, A cor- 
poration which fills up its own vacan- 
cies, the election of members or office- 
bearers not being open to the public. 

CLOSED DUCTS, n. In hot., some- 
times improperly called spiral ducts; 
these are vessels or ducts having a spiral 
fibre in their interior, which breaks if 
pulled out; they merely differ from 
spiral vessels by this latter possessing 
suffident tenadty to permit of their 
being pulled out. 

CLOSE-GRATED, a. Shut up with 
close gratings. 

CLOSE'-HAULED, a. [add.] As applied 
to a square-rigged vessel, this term sig- 
nifies that the vessel is sailing with her 
yards braced up, in order to get as much 
as possible to windward. 

CL6SE'-QUARTERS,n. [add.] Tocome 
to close-quarters, to come into direct 
contact with an enemy. 

CLOS'ER,t It. An inclosure. [Ckau- 
cer.] 

CLOSE'-ROLLS AND CLOSE'- 
WRITS, n. Royal letters under the 
great seal, addressed to particular per- 
sons for particular purposes, which, be> . 
cause they are not intended for public 
inspection, are closed and sealed, and 
recorded in the close-rolls, in the same 
manner as letters-paient are in the pa- 
tent^roUs. 

CLOSE'-STRING, n. In arck., in dog- 
legged stairs, a staircase without an 
open newel. 

CLOS'ET,n. [add.] A small apartment, 
frequently made to communicate with 
a bed-room, and used as a dressing- 
room. When a closet is used for the 
reception of stores, it is called a store^ 
closet. 

CLOT'ERED,t i»p. Clotted. [Ckaucer.] 

CLOTH, n. [add.] The cloth is a term 
familiarly used for the clerical profes- 
sion or dergy ; so we say, a person of 
your cloth. 

CLOTHES, n. (kloths or kloxe.) 

CLOTHES' -BRUSH, n. A brush for 
removing dust, &o., from dothes. 
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CLOTHES^^AJAN, n. A denJer io ' 

€L0THES"-FRES9» n, A pnM on re* 

eaptocle^ for clothes. 

CLO'TlfO, n, [Gf- my^Stt. to spin.] A 
gienuji of carious smaD spiders which 
JQhiibit EiTJiit and the south of Earui>ej 
l¥miirkaliic for the curioui nest at 
haliitalion which the; construct for 
I heir vnnnif, 

GLOTH'-PRESSIKG, n. Act of press- 
ing cloth ^ net of pres^iii^ j^tiifTd vfhtu 
eoid. 

€LOTTED-eRE AM.> n. Cream pro- 

€LOUT ED-CR£1AM, f duced in the 
form of clot» on the suffuce of new 
milk n'hen it ia warmed. [_Se€ the 
Terb To Clout.) 

€LC>tTCH,-|- c. t. To snatch ? to cluttb. 

CLOUn, n. [xuld.] Fiifuratititly, a state 
of darkness^ ohseurityt of danger i as, 
amidst tlie cloudu of war; a ctoud hung 
over hia ehoraetcr; there was a c/ctwrf 
Ihrown oter their prospects. 

€LOUD'-BUEAKt n. A name ^iren in 
Germany to a anddtn descent of water 
(Wolkenbrueh) from the atmosphere, of 
m deln^rJng and desiructire charaeterH, 

€L0DD'LET» n. A small cloud. 

CLOUGtl ARCHES, it. tdof) Crooked 
ixchca hf which the water la conveyed 
from the ni>per pond into the thamher 
of the lock of a catiid^ on drawing np 
the cloueh. They are also termed 
paddlr-htiUs, 

CLOUR, n, A hump upon the hend 
ffioca a hlow^; indentation in a bro^ or 
pewter vessel; defiieemeiit;inequalitif of 
varfoce produced by a blow. [5i<?i>tJA^.} 

CLOURED, pp. or a. Indented, 

CLO'VATE, u. In conchol.j a term used 
wheo aahell is thicker towards the top^ 
and elongated towards the base. — In 
ZQQi.t a terra very t:;enem!ly used when 
any part b thicker at the end than at 
the base. 

CLDVEMTOOK, n. In thips, an iron 
eUisp in two parts, moving on the same 
pivotf and overlaiLiipingoneanother^ used 
for bonding chain -sheet* to the eleWB 

CLOVE'-PINK. n. Clove-giUy tiower, 
or carnation-pink, Duutthus carif&phyl' 
Int. so natned from a supposed reftcm- 
blance between the oduur of its flowers 
and that nf cloves. 

CLOVER-FLOWER, b. The floww 
of elorer, 

CLOVES, w. In hot., the small hulha 
formed within the nether bulb of cer- 
tain plantft, 9ucb a« Rftflic. 

CLOWN'S ALL-HE.Ux, n. A plant, 
the Starhtft paluitHt, 

CLOFDjf pp. [See Clot.] Spiked ^ 
pricked, a» a horse in shoeing, [i^pen- 
rtrA 

CLOYSEi «. A clouj5>i or sluice. 

CLUB, n^ [add.] An uasoeiation of per- 
»0Ds who meet under certain self- im- 
posed rejjTulationii, for the promotion of 
some common object, as literature^ 
idenoe, politics, hilarity, kc. AI0O, an 
Msociation for the support of a club- 
hou*e,^trAicA see. — A clnh l» dcliiied 
by Johniioii to be "an a^isembly of 
gwsd fellows meeting unJer ecrtuln 
conditions," and this definition la flulfl- 
cienily correct aa re<jr!U'ds the cluba of 
his time; but it docs not take in all the 
associations that in modem times have 
a^ituincd the name of clubf. 

CLUB, e. t. [add. J To unite for the ac- 
complishmeiit of a common end; as, to 
dub enpenses 

CLUBBING, ppr. [odd.] In nmL ttm.f 



drifting down a current with an anchor 
out* 

CLUB GBXSS, n. A species of groM, 
the C07vnephonf4 artteufithtji., 
CLU B Ml O OS E, n . f add. ] C/ui -houses 
are places of rendezvous and entertain- 
ment, always open to those who are 
Rieinher^ of them, the members beins 
subject to no other fonns and mka j 
than the being balloted for upon nd- | 
mission, and the payment of an annual 
subscription for the support of the 
Jionse* To the original character of 
coflTee-room and news-room^ the mo* 
dem elub^hautet, or clMht, aa they are 
loosely called^ add that of libran and 
reading-room, and ore furnished with 
card, billiard, and smoking roi^ms, and 
even widi li^tlis. The cui:tine and do^ 
mestie depart ments are aUo complete : 
in short, luxurious reliaement reigns 
throughout; and the whole is upon a 
scale that maybe called princely » The 
club-houses of the metropolis) at least 
the more modern oneji^ answer to the 
character of palatial structuris, eelifs- 
ing in externaJ ai>pcar£Lnce, as well as 
in internal siio^^iousncss, tbetown-man- 
»ionA of the nobility. 
CLUB'-RUSH.n. Etnl-L] [S^jSotrfub.] 
CLUCRISG-IIEN, n. A curioui bird 
of the rail family (Aramttg ri^lopaeeut) 
[a so named in Jamaica, from its habit 
of uttcrini? sounds liko those of a hen 
with chickens^ It is a solitary bird, 
and is found among the mountains. 
CLUMjt ft. I Sax. ctumian.] A note of 
siJcncc, \chttucer,] 
CLUMP" Y, a. Consisting of clamps; 
maa!ii?e; vlmj^Iy. 

CLUSTERLD, pp. In bc/t., collected 
in parcels, each of which hosa ronndu^h 
fifiure, as the flowers of euscuta, 
CLYPEIFORM, n. [L. ctpp^as, a 
flhicid, and fitrataj shape,] Shield - 
BJiaped \ a term applied to the large 
prothonw in beetles, 
CLYS TERIZE.t v. L To applj a djs- 
tcr. 

CNrCINE, n. A crystalline matter 
found in CeiUaurea ifenedtcta, and in 
plants of the order Cynaraceae. It is 
neutral and bitter, and very similar to 
columbine. 

CNI'DIUM, n. Pepper-saxifrage, a ge* 
nus of plants, natn order Umbelliferffi. 
They are worthless herbaceouH plantis^ 
\See P*:in^KR'SAXiFBA«E.] 
COACTl V'lTY, n. Unity of action, 
COilD'JUTANT, n. An assistant; an 
OAaocinte. 

COADJU'TOR, n. [odd.] In the Rom. 
CiiihoHc churchy the assistant of a 
bishop or other prelate. 
COADJU'VANCY, or COAD JU- 
VANCr, 

COADJirVANT^ ». In med., an in- 
gredient in a prescription, designed to 
aid some other ingredient. 
COAGULANT, n. That which pro- 
daces coagulation. 

C O A G UL A 'T 1 U N , n . [add.] Th is term 
wva formerly synonymous with crys- 
tallisation, but is now o^ed to signify 
the partial sol id ideation of a fluid Inidy 
by exiiosure to cold, or by the addidion 
of seme agetit or coagulum.— ^^^it- 
tancoits coaijitiaiioit, the eohcMion of the 
portieles of the blood, of some cflfuscd 
fluids, Lc^ndii^ed cofit/utaiioH, the 
effect produced upon albumen by heat, 
alcohol T acids, rennet. 
COAG'ULATOU^, a. Tending to 
coogulnitc or unite. 

CO'- A ID, n. A feJ law-helper; coiyunc- 
tite assktance. iPope.i 
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CO A'lTL ti. fadd,] This monkey is often 
called the fonr-tingered monkey^ and 
belongs to the genu» Atele*, so named 
from the want of the thumb it^nXnt, 
inii>erfect). It has a prehensile tMl), 
which amply compensates for the want 
of the thumb. 

COAK, II. In the constmction of wood* 
framingo, a small cylinder of hard- wood 
let into the ends of the piece* to be 
joined, by which means the joining is 
rendered more secure. 

^*nAK, ». 5rrCoRE- 

CO.\L, n. *, To load a steam - vessel 
with its ret^uisite supply of eoals^ to 
take in coals; as, the tcbscI emtf^d at 
Portsmouth. 

CO ALES'CENT, a. Growing together; 
united. 

Cr>.VL''FlTTER, h, A factor who con- 
ducts the sales lietween the owner of 
a coal-pit and the shipper of coals. 

COALMIEAVER, n. One who is em- 
ployed in carry ins coal, and especially 
in flisclianriof: it from coal-iihip*. 

COAL'-URUGII, 11. A place where 
coals are dujj, [5cof^fc,l 

€ f) .\L ' - H O 00, 1 «. Locn 1 names of 

C0AL'LY-UOOD,f ehebull-rmch,de^ 
rifcd from its black crown. 

COALr^TlONIST, In. One who i4 

COALr'TIONER, f an advocate for 
coalition ', one who joins a coalition. 

Cn.\L'*MAN, n. One who deals in or 
carries coal. 

COAL-MERCIIANT, n. One who 
deals in coab. 

CriiVL'-NOTE, JT. A particular descrip- 
tion of proniiMory note in the coa!- 
trade. According to law, all lighter- 
men, and other buyers or contractors 
of coal aboard -ship J n thd port of Lon- 
don, shall, at tiie time of the delivery 
of such coals, cither pay for the same 
in ready monf^y, or give their jiromls- 
Bory note for payment, ex{ireH«ing 
therein the words, *• value received in 
cools,"* and such notes may he protested 
and noted ai inland bills^ 

COAI/'TIT. a. The Pant^ «/fr,one of 
the titmice, is so called from its glossy 
black head atsd neck. 
COAL -TRIMMER, n. One who is em- 
ployed to stow and trim the fuel for 
the fires of the boilers of nmrine steam - 
enKiiiej^- 
COAPTA'TION, n. [add.J In fHr.,the 
act of placing the broken eitremities 
of a bone in their natural position. It 
is otherwise termed tettin^^ 
COARC'TATE, a. Same as CoiBC- 

TATSn* 

COARSE'-STUFF, b. In piasterinff, a 
mixture of lime and Hoir^ used in tlie 
6rst coat and floating of jdastering. 

COASTING, P. The act of sailing 
along or near a shore-— 3. In some 
IMirts of the United States, the sport of 
sliding down a hi!l-side upon sledges 
in wi Titer. [Old French., coj^r, a hill- 
side, j 

CoAST'-WAlTER, n. An officer of 
the customs, who superintends the 
landing &nd shipping of goods coast- 
wavs. [See Lano^ Waiter.] 

COAST-WISE, adu. By way of, or 
along the coo^f. 

COAT, rt. [add,] In ship9,a. piece of 
canvas, painted or tarred, placed round 
a ma'Tt, at the aperture where it enter* 
the deck, in order to moke it water- 
tiii;ht, called a miut-co<st. A similar 
coating applied to the pumps is called 
tk. pump-cuat. 

COAT-CaRD, n. A card bearing a 
coated figure j viz., the kingi q^neen, or 



COCHLOSPERMTJM 



COCRNEYISH 



COFFEA 



knave ; now romtptcd into c&ari' 

COATEE", n. A coat witfa ahort 
flaps. 

COAT'ING.fl. [add.] In (^Acth.^ method 
empla^red for securing o? rejiairins »la*s- 
retorts tUftd in diitillation ; also, the 
sul'kjtjine^e used for thia purpose, vrliich 
is a kind of lutc^ coiiipo!!«d of marly 
earth, kneaded with fresh horse -dung, 
or nLtUsed-lime and limced-oi], &c. 
[StK LonicA-riost.} 

COB ALT^ BLUE, n. A beaotiful pig- 
ment, whifh ifl a compound of alnmlna 
and phosphate of eobalt, 

€ t> B ALT- G It E E N, n. A preparation 
of eobalt, the f^een LKdour of whii;h tl 
due to the ]jreBen(?e of iron. 

COBALT'INE^n.An ane n lo-snlphuret 
of coballj a mmeml of a silrer or 
yeUowish Dulonr, with a tinf;e of red,, 
ocenmnf in cubic cpyfltnlj. 

COBALT'O-C^'ANIUE OF PO- 
TASSIUM, M. A salt formed b? the 
union of cobntt, cyauogeu, and potat- 
■ium^ It Is a tiingiilarly permanent 
Sflltt resistiag the action of tlie Btronge-st 
acids. It has been applied by Liehig 
to the aepftration of cobalt froin nickel 
in analysis. 

COBALT 0-CYAN'06EN,ii, A com- 
pound of cobcUt and cyanogen, known 
only in eombtnation with hydrogen, 
potAuium, &Ch It li analoip^xis to fer- 
vid c^^nnor^en in con^tution, and, Ukc 
it, is trlbjinic, 

COB'BING, n. A beating on the 
breech with a flat pieee of wood. 

COB'-HORSE,!!. A kind of stout^made 
bar»e. 

COCCID'IUM, n. Among the a/jjir, a 
kind of conccptaculum i it h cither «x- 
temal or half-immerscKl in the auh- 
stance of the plant, and UBually impcr^ 
f orate. Tlierc arc two kindd ; one 
contains, beneath a membmi^ou^ peri^ 
<!4nij HL tuft of filaments whose cells are 
Unally ehanged into iporos ; the other 
contoinSij beneath u thick pericarp^ a 
mafla of spores on a central plaeontk. 

€O€€0NEUS, n. In bf?t, n genus of 
diatotnoccro. 

COCCONEMA, n. In fio/., a gcnvM of 
diatomoceouft i^Ianta, closely allied to 
CymbeUii} but the fmstules arn fur- 
nished with a stalk. 

€0€G08"TEUH, w. A gonns of fossil 
tishes with curiouistubercuLatedscalej ; 
it \i fotmd in the old red sandstone . 

COCCUTIlRAUS'TEtJ, it, A j^enua of 
pO-'iAetinc birds with a very thit-k coni- 
cal beak, containing the havr-^nch and 
Kreei) grosbeak. 

CO€'C0S, fi. [add.] The most impor- 
tAnt »pecics of this genus is the Cticcuji 
cacti, or cochineal msect, [See Co- 

CntNEAL-J 

COCU'EKlNGg, I B. Irish ex^tioQsor 

COSIFERINGS,! tribute^ now re- 
duced to chief- rents, 

€OeHlNLLaiNE,n. A colouring mat* 
ter obtained from cochineal. It is a 
constituent of carmine. 

C CH 'LEA N , «. Same as Cochleate, 

or CorHLEART. 

€0€HLEA'IIE, n. [L. from cochlea, a 
snaiTH nhell.] A spoon ] a spoonful. 

COCHLEATIIFOKM, a. Having the 
form of a snail's nhell, or of the ear. 

COCHXEOUS, fl. Of a spiral form. 

COCIILOSPER MUM, n. A genus of 
South American pinats, usually placed 
in the not. order Tenistromiaceje, A 
decoction of the roots of t\ insiipte h 
taken hy the Braziliaits OA a ciuv for 
oil iDtemal bruises. C. tinct&rium is 



used in cases of amenorrhEEa, and also 
oa a yellow dye. 

COCIN I€-ACID, B. An acid found 
in the buuerof the cocoa-nat, combined 
with glycerine. It forms snow-white 
crystalline scales^ and is volatile. The 
salts icocinatis) of thij acid, with the 
aJkalies^ are soapSj like tbowi of all 
fatty acidjj, 

COCK, ) n. A kind of turn- 

STOP-€OCK^ f TOlre^ contrived for 
PLUG^COCK, ) the purpose of per* 
mitting or arresting the flow of fluids 
through a pipe. When applied at the 
end of a pipe, to rej^ilate the discharge 
of a liquid, it is termed a crane or dis* 
char^eHHKik. When the plug baa ono 
passage directly through it, the cock 
is of the ordinary kind, and is not dis- 
tingnished otherwise than as above ;, 
but when the ping has thre« passages 
radiating from ita aicis, the eock is said 
to be ihree-tra^edj or it is a three-viajf 
cock; when it haa two through pos- 
tages at right angles to each other, the 
cock is faur-teatfed, or it ht^fi^ur-way 
each. 

COCK, n, [add.] Of the common do- 
mestic eock {Gallta di>metticut) there 
are innumerable Yorieties, — Cock of 
the rtitkf the Pipm rupkoia (Linn.), a 
beautiful bird, wluch inhabits Guiana, 
and forms the type of the gentis Ilupi- 
coLa ; it is of a be^ntiful orange colour. 
— Cock of the \coQd, the capercailde, — 
\chkk tec. 

COCKATOO', n. [add.] Tber^ are 
several specie of cockatoo; as, the 
broad - crested {PsiUticuM cristattu) ; 
great sulphur-crested cockatoo (Ptit- 
iacut sulphuTeus) ; the red- vented 
cockatoo (Paiiacut phiiippiTuinim}. 

€ O C K -B REE,) n. Cock - broth. 

COCK'-BROOj [Sciikh.] 

COCK^Ctl ATEK, instead of COCK'- 
CHAFFER. 

COCK^'EK, n. Accordinff to Cocker, a 
phrase for arithtneticaUy accurate. 
Cocker was the author of a work on 
arithmetic, deemed a great authority 
In olden time. 

COCKEHNOSIE, n. The gathering 
of » young woman'4 hair under the 
snood or fillet- f ^i'co/cA.] 

COCK'ERS, rt. llish-laced boots worn 
by countr>'mcn m the dme of Eilzo- 
lieth. 

COCKNEY, fl. A common -sewer. 

COCR'-EyE, n. A iwiuintLng eye, 

COCK'LE, n. Tiie body or fireplace of 
an air-stoTe- 

COCK LE-BBATNED, a. Chuckle- 
headed ; foolish. [^otcA.J 

COCK LE-SHELL, n. The shell or 
covering of a cockle, 

COCK'LE-STOVE, n. A close-cbam- 
bered store, the tire-chamber of which 
is of a cylindrical form, viitb a llat or a 
dome-shapcil head, and is surromided 
at a little distance with a mass of brick- 
work concentric with the chamber 
Eind its dome, in order to allow a cur- 
rent of air to come in contact with the 
exterior surface of the fire ^chamber. 
The air, being thus heated, passes 
throtigh one or more apertures into the 
npartujcnts to be warmed^ The fire- 
chamber is the cockle. 

COCK'-LOBSTER, n. The male of the 
lohftcr. 

COCK-'KEY, a. Related to, or like 
cockneys. 

eOCK^NEYFY, f. t To form with 
the manners or character of a cockney. 

COCK NEriSlJ, a. Relating to^ or like 
cocknep, I 
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t. The conditiouj 
or dialect of the 



€<i0ifc«ii»TisM, 

<ltfifflBii% naanuer, 
cockneys. 

COCK TIT, n. [add.] The name giren 
to the room In Westminster in which 
her Majesty's pri?y-couneil hold thdr 
sittings, from its having been the site 
of what was fomierly the cockpit 
Wloii^ng to the palnce at ^Vhit«llBlI. 
COCK-SPARROW, n. The male of 
the sparrow. 
COCR'-Slnte, a. [odd.] This term is 
said to be derived from the cock of a 
6relockj as being much more ccrtiun to 
fire than the match of the old m«tcb- 
lock. 

COCK'- WATER, n. Among rntnere, a 
stream of water brought into a trough 
to wash away sand from ores. 
CO'COA, n. A name given to a simple 
preiiaration of the ground kernels of 
the Cnoeao or cht^Hrolatc tree, connidered 
to bo more healthy than ch^colat^. It 
Is a corruption of cactta, the proper 
name of the plant. [Sti Cacao, and 
TiTEOnnOMA.] 
COXOA^NUT OIL, n. An orange- 
coloured oil obtained from the nuts of 
the Cocot Imturacea, called also palm- 
uiL 

COXOA^PLUM, M. The fruit <yfClry* 
sobalaxHt ieacoj which is eaten in the 
West Indies. 

CUC'OLITE, n. [Gr. M,MM*t, and aufiW. a 
stone. 1 Bury -stone, a variety of augite. 
€OCON',t »- [Fr] A cocoon. 
CO CO ON, n. An antelope of South 
Africa, allied to the gnu {Catobtrpn* 
taurinn). 

COCQUES-DE'PERLE, n.p/«r. [Fr.l 
A kind of half-formed pearls found 
growing to the linings of the shelis of 
pearl-oysters. 

COC'TIELE, a. That may beboilod or 
baked. [See CocttOK.] 
COCU9-W90D, ». A kind of wood, 
the produce of the Ametimttum. ebenutj 
brought from tlie West Indies., and 
used for tiirning purpOM*. 
CO DEFEND ANT, n. Infau, a joint- 
mjpporter. 

CUOET'TA, ft. [It,] In ntzwr, a short 
postage cfmnectiiig one action with 
another, and not composing part of a 
regular section. 

COMDEX, n. [add.] A code; a numu- 
tcript volume, as of a classic work, or 
of the Sacred Scriptureii, 
CODIL'LA, PI. The cooncst part of 
hemp, which is sorted out by ttMrlf^ 
also, the coursest part of flax. 
COD LING-MOTH, n, A smaU moth 
{PyrnfiM pomara), the larva of whidi 
feetU on the apple, 
COD'-LIVER OIL, ii. An oil obtained 
tnm the livers of the common cod 
{Marrkua vfdifarii, or (Jadu4 vnigariMjr 
and from allied species. It is con- 
side n^ an important medicine In cjises 
of rheumatism, consumption, scrofula, 
&c. 

f-OEClL'lA, n. See Cjccilia, 
COil CUM, N. [L. cacttt, blind.] In tmat^f 
the blind gut or cul-de-sac at the com* 
mencement of the large intestine. 
CO'EIIORN, Pii A small mortar for 
throwing grenades, invented by the 
engineer of that name. 
COi:ilCE ABLENESS. Misprint for 

d! O F" Elf* L U LE V F~ lA 

COERC IBLENESS, h. The state of 

being coercible. 
COE' VAL, ct. [add J Of equal duration. 
COFF, R. The offal of pilciuu'da. [Z^ 

calA 
COFTE'A, n, A gtnua of arboresceot 
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pl&Dts, oat. order CiacharLOceto. [See 

Coffer*] 
€0F FEE-BEREY, n. The fruit of the 

coffee-Eree, 
€0F'FEE-B1RI>, n. A sjmea of bulU 

finch {Purrhuta rio^fd/^^ajbtoctUl^d in 

Jamaica from building its neat ia co^ee- 

treei. 
^OFTEE-BOASTER, n. The iron 

ntensil in which coffee u dried over the 

fin^ l>eftjife l>eiiiff jcround- 
€OF FEE-ROOM, n. [add-l A pnMic 

fdom, or apartment, in an inn or hotd, 

where guests ore fluppLied ^-ith re&eah- 

meots and new^papera- 
COF FEE-TREE, n. The CoJ?™ ara- 

hiea^ which produe^ the licrrie* frtim 

ithicb coffee ia mimufaetuTed. l^iSee 

Coffee.] 
COFTER, It. [add.] A trough in which 

tin-ore la broken tn pieces. 
e OF' FIN, n. [add.] The cmat of a pie; 

*roffel". \Shah,] 

COF FLE, n. SmCaufle in ih\A Supp. 
COG, R. [add.] A trick or deception. 
COG'GIXG, n. Some as Ciulkino,-^ 

uphieh see. 
€OG'GIAG» vpr. Wheedling \ deceiT- 

in^; cheating; inserting deceitfully; 

fixing cogs, aif in a wbi^eL 
€OGlTATlV'lTY,n. Power of think- 

mg, rJVij( authorited.] 
€OG'NAe» n. (kon'yak.) [FrJ A 

kind of French bmndy, [Stse Coo- 

COG'S'IZABLE, a. (kog'neiabl or 

Iton'ezAhL) 
COG KIZABLT, adv. (kog^oeiably or 

kon'eiably.j 
COG'NIZANCE, n. (kog'iiezaiu or 

COGNIZANT, a. (kog'nezant orkon'- 
eatant,) 

COO N I ZEE 'j n. (kognezee' or kon- 
eatee'») 

COGNIZOR'. n. (kognezor' or ko- 
nea,or\) 

COGNO'VIT, B. [L. he acknowledge*,] 
In iaw^ a term used when tJie defend- 
ant acknow]edge» the plain ti4T^4 claim 
(d^gmnTtf actioaemjj or a part of it, and 
Euffetrg judgment to be entered against 
him without trial, 

COG WARE, rt. A coarse narrow cloth 
like frlexCjUSKl by the lower claases in 
the l*^ih century. 

COHABIT A'TION, n, [odd,] Veuertal 
act or coit. 

COHABITING, ppr. or n. DweUing 
together^ or the act of doing so. 

COHE'SION, n. [ad<i] Mi^mHcat eo- 
hfjum, that power by which two mag-^ 
ncticAl bodies adhere together, aa iron 
to a piece of toofl^^tone^ 

COHIBI' TIGN, n, Hlndninco; re- 
straint. 

CO'HOBATE. F. t For "Among 
ckemvU,"" read '^ Among ear/y ctiem- 

COIFFETTE, n. fFr.] A akull-cap of 

bon worn by solaJera in the 12 th and 

13th centuricfl, 
COIFF^URE, ft. IFr.] The head-dresa 

of a lady. 
CO! LON^S, n. j^itr. [Fr.] Testicles. 

[C*awcer.] 
COIN'CIDEXCI, H. Same as C013J01- 

11E!IC1S. 

COINXIDEKT, H. A concurrence; a 
coincidence* 
COIN I>G, n. SifP CoiNAOF.* 
COlNTjt u, [Fr.J Neat ; trim, [CHok- 

COIR, or COIIiE, n, 
CORE, V. i. To contort into coke; to 
deprive of Tolatile matter, as coal. 



COKE' WOLD.t n, A cuckold. IChau- 
err.] 

eOK'ING^KILN, ) n. A chamber in 

€OK^lNG-OVEN,| which coal is 
coked, of which tiiere are many forms* 

COLBEliTEEN ,t n. A kind of open 
lace with a square grounding. 

COL'CHICINK, n. A Tei.'ct4*l>lo alka- 
loid obtained from Colchicum anittm' 
mth, 

COL'CHlCUM.n, A genus of bulbous- 
rooted plants, all the species of which 
form ornamental tlowcrs, nat. order 
Melanthace^. [Sbe Coi^nicuM Au* 

TVMJSVLE.] 

COLD^t i?. i. To grow cold. [ChaucerA 

COLD SHORT-IRON, n. Malleoble 
iron which withstands the greatest de- 
gree of heat without fuaion, and may 
be forged under the heariest hammer 
wEieti hot, but i^bnttle when eold< Its 
brittlenes? ia attributed to the presence 
of a little silica. 

€OLD-SHOUL'DER, n* To give the 
cold ghoulde^r to any one, is a. familiar 
phrase, signifying to treat him with cool 
and fitudie^li neglect. 

COLEOFTERIBT, n. One veraed in 
coleopterous insects. 

COL'ER.t rt. A collar. (Oiaurrr.] 

COLE' -RAPE, n. A plant, Brassira 
Tapa, or conmion turnip, 

COL'ERED,t pp. or a. Collared; 
wearing collars* [ Cftaucfr.] 

COLE -SEED, n. A plant, Brmtica Tta- 
ptiSi called also rape. 

COL'ET, > II. A corruption of Acolyte. 

COL'LET, f An inferior chnrch-ser-' 
vant* [See Acolit^.] 

CO'LIAS, R, [Or. mtXritii, to eklp.] A 
genua of di«mal lepidypteroua iiusects, 
of man J species, C. hj/ale^ clouded 
yellow ttutterHy, and C. edttJta, clouded 
saffron^butterHy, ore British 6i*ecie-H. 
These hutterilies ore irregular in tlieir 
api>earance< 

€OL le. It. [add] This dbefwe ia at- 
tended with severe pain of the bowels, 
remitting and recurritig at interval^ 
wttfL eonstipation, and without fever. 
Its seat iflcoiiceivod to be chiefly, if nut 
entirely*, in the colon; hence its name. 
It ariseft froHi a irreat variety of eauj^ea. 

COL' ICKY, a. Pertaining to colic, 

COLlSE^Uftl, n. The amphitheaEre of 
Vespasian at Rome ^ also written Co- 
ioiteuntf — which m&e. 

COX1U5, n. A genua of birds allied to 
the plantain-eaters, which climb among 
trees somewhat like pairots, and are 
said to sleep suspended from the branch 
with their heail downwards. They are 
natives of Africa. One species ifl found 
at the Cape, where it is called the 
'^ moiise-bird." TUb bird is very de* 
stmctive in the gardens there, as it 
attacks the young plantsaa fast as they 
come up. 

COLL,t B. t, [add.] To embrace the 
neck. 

COLLAB'ORATOR, n, [Fr. CQ!lai;o- 
rctfeuf*] An assistant ; an associate in 
labour, especially in literary or ficicn- 
tifie pursuit:!. [J?«cenf.] 

COLLAPSE', n. A wasting of the body, 
or an extreme depression of its ener- 
gies ; a more or le«a »udden failure of 
the circulation or ritdd powers, as of the 
bmo, or qf the whole system ; a shrink- 
ing or falling togetheri 0-^ of the iides 
of a hollnw vessel. 

COLLAR, n. [add*] In atrh.y a collar- 
beam, ^tr Ate A fee—In 3nei:/i.,a ruffon a 
■haft at one end of a journal, to prevent 
the shaft &om shifting endwi^. The 
joujfnal hus gooietimes a collar at both 
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end% but more commonly a collar at 
one end and a boss at the other ; the 
pillow -hra^c!^ fit esactly between, and 
so present endlong motion of tho ]»haft. 
^In boL^ the ring upon the stipe (stem) 
of an agaric; the point of junction 
between the radicle and pltimula ; the 
point of divergence of the asL'ending 
and descending aiis-, that is to say, of 
the root and intern. 

COLLAR A6E, fi. A duty on the col- 
lars of draufi^ht-horaes* 

COLLaT'ABLE, n. That may b© ool- 
lated 

COLLATERAL a. [add.] Subordi- 
nate ; not ehief, — Coitaterai uj'ur- 
atictt in (aWf that which is made over 
and above the deed itself. — Colla- 
tertd coAJttn^ninitff or hittdrcdt — - jee 
No. 3. in ^irf. — CoUaterai issue 13 
where a criminal convict pl^ds any 
matter allowed by law in bar of exccu- 
tiouj as pregnancy, the kin;[^a pardon, 
an act of grace, or diversity of per- 
son^ viz., that ho or she is not the 
same tliat was attainted, &c,, whereon 
i44ue is taken, which issue is to be 
tried by a jury instanier. — Collateral 
icarranii/ waa where the heir's titln 
to the land neither was, nor eoubl 
hare bee n,deHved from tbe warrant! n^r 
anceetor, as where a younger brother 
released to his father's disseizor, with 
warranty, this wa& collateral to tho 
elder brother. This warranty is now 
aboliflhed. 

C O LL AT'^IK G, ti. The act of comparlug; 
the aet of examiaiag by compariagj aH 
manuscripts and books ; the act of pre- 
senting and instituting, as a clergymmt 
to a bciiclice.^Among printerft the 
eiamining of the sheets of a book to 
asiertain whettier they are gathered 
correctly. 

COLLA'TlON,t B* [Fr.] A conference* 
[Chaucer A 

COLLECTA'NEA, n. pluT. [L. things 
collected*] In literature, a term applied 
to a selection of paaftagcs from xarious 
authors, usually made for the purpose 
of instruction ► 

COLLEC'TIVE, a. [add.] Having the 
office or power of collecting together* 

COLLECTOR, n, [add.] Electrical 
coUecior, the upper plate or disk uf ti 
condenser, employed for collecting 
electricity. 

COLLEC TORATE, n. The district of 
a collector ; a collectorship, 

COLXED,! pp* Embraced round the 
neck. [Spetuer.^ 

COL'LEED, pp. or a. Blackened^ 
amutted; block; discoloured. [See 
Coi*i.T.] IShak] 

COI/LEoE, n* [odd.] In Ensfltmd, a 
caliege is an eleemosynary lay corpora- 
tion, of the same kind as an hoHpltal, 
and tt exists as a corporate body either 
by prescription or by the grant of tho 
BoverelgD* A college is not neces- 
sarily a place of learning; although in 
the academical sense of the word it is 
EO. A college is called eltemafjptartf 
because its object is the perpetual dis- 
tribution of almn or the bounty of the 
founder, among such persons as he has 
mentioned in the terms of the endow- 
ment. It is called a latf cnrporaiiott^ 
berause it is not subject to the juris- 
diction of the eceleaiostical courts, or to 
the visitation of the onlinory or dio- 
cesan in his spiritual capai'ity* A 
college generally Gonslsta of a head^ 
called a provost, a master, rector, prin- 
cipal, or warden, and of a body of fel* 
lows^ and generally of scholars, besides 
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rariocu officers or serrsnts, according 
to the peculiar nature of the founda- 
tion. Of late yean Tarious places of 
learning have been incorporated under 
the name of oMeges, by royal charter, 
such as University College and King*s 
College, London. When a college 
possesses within itself all the means of 
instruction, and the rights and fiuniltiea 
which are incident to a university, the 
terms umvertittf and eollege are in 
effect convertible, and are used indis- 
criminately, as in the case of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Scottish col- 
leges, although the latter, not possess- 
ing a regular body of fellows, and 
scholars receiving stipend, cannot, in 
the strict sense of the term, be called 
collegiate bodies. The universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, on the other 
hand, are composed of a number of 
colleges united together under the same 
discipline and government, and in which 
the powers peculiarly belonging to a 
university are wielded by one class of 
authorities, and the functions of the 
colleges superintended by another. 
[See Unitbbsitt.] — In France, the 
term eottege signifies a school, or rather 
a gymnasium, one of these being in 
every large town. — College of juttiee, 
in SeoUtmd, a term applied to the 
supreme civil courts, composed of the 
lords of council and session, together 
with the advocates, clerks of session, 
clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, 
&c. 

COLLE'i^IATE, a. Tadd.] CoUected; 
combined; united. [Bacon,] 

COLLIDE', V. t. [add.] To encounter 
violently ; to meet in shock. 

COL'LIB, n. A cur ; a dog. [SeotchA 

COL'LIE-SHANGIE, n. A quarrel; 
a confused uproar like that produced 
when collies fall a- worrying one another 
about one of their own kind, that has 
got a thanoie, i.e., a canister, kc, tied 
to his tail. [Scotch.] 

€OL'LIMATING, a. Correcting the 
error of sight. 

€OL'LINGE8,t n. plur. (kollings.) 
[Fr.] Embraces round the neck. 
[Oumeer.] 

€OLLrSiyE,t a. Causing collision; 
clashing. 

€OLLO^DION,ii. [Gr. mAA«, glue, and 
•il«r, resemblance.] A new substance, 
which forms a very elegant and useful 
substitute for adhesive plaster in the 
case of small wounds and cuts of the 
skin. It is prepared by dissolving gun- 
cotton in ether. When the fluid solu- 
tion is applied to the cut or wound, it 
immediately dries into a semi-transpar- 
ent, tenacious film or crust, which 
adheres firmly to the part, and under 
wound or abrasion of the skin 
heals without inflammation. 

COLLO'QUIALISM, n. A word or 
phrase used in common conversa- 
tion. 

COLLOQUIAL'ITY, n. The state of 
being colloquial. [Not authorized,] 

COLLUTO'RIUM, n. [L. colluo, to 
wash, and oe, oris, the mouth.] A lotion 
for rinsing the mouth. 

COXON, n. [add.] In anai., the colon 
is distinguished into the right lumbar 
or ascending colon; the arch of the 
colon, or transverse colon; the left 
lumbar, or descending colon; and the 
sigmoid flexure, or 1^ iliac colon. 

COL'ONEL, vA. (kur'nel.) To play the 
part of a colonel ; to act the colonel. 
[Hudibras.] 

COLONELLING, ppr. or n. Roving 



about; raking.— 2. Playing the part of 
a knight-errant. 
Then did sir knight abandon dwelling. 
And <m he rode a eoUmtlUHg, HudHnu. 

COLONFTIS, 11. Inflammation of the 
colon. 

COLONIZA'TIONIST, n. An advo- 
cate for colonization. 

COL'^ONIZER,!!. One who establishes 
colonies. 

COL'OPHONITE, or COLOPH'- 
ONITE. 

COL'OPHONT, or COLOPH'ONT. 

COLOSSO CHELTS, n. A gigantic 
genus of tortoises, found in a fossil 
state in India. One species is known, 
named by its discoverers C. atlas, from 
its immense size. 

COLOS'TRUM, n. [L.J The first mUk 
secreted in the breasts alter childbirth. 
—2. A mixture of turpentine with the 
yolk of an egg. 

COL'OUR, n. [add.] PrismaHe eoUmrs, 
colours produced by transmitting white 
light through colourless prismatic 
bodies, as a triangular glass prism. 
[See Spectrum.] — Primary colours, 
the colours of the spectrum. Accord- 
ing to Sir D. Brewster, there are only 
three primary colours, viz., red, yellow, 
and blue ; the other four, viz., orange, 
green, indigo, and viole^ being pro- 
duced by combinations of the former, 
and therefore properly termed second- 

arp or componnd colours CompH- 

mentary colours, in painHng, those 
which are composed of the opposites of 
any given colour. — Harmony of colours 
results from an equal distribution of 
the three primary colours, red, blue, and 
yellow, either pure or compounded with 
each other. — Conireut cf colour. Each 
of the three primitive colours forms a 
contrast to the other two, and this con- 
trast is termed simple; but by mixing 
the primitive colours we produce com- 
pound contrasts ; thus, orange forms a 
compound contrast to blue. Bine is 
termed a cold colour, and orange a 
warm colour. — Colours ofplaies, those 
variously tinted rings or bands which 
appear when light is transmitted 
through, or reflected from, the surftces 
of a lamina formed of any transparent 
medium. When the laniinw are less 
than the tenth of an inch in thickness, 
or extremely attenuated, the colours 
are said to be those of <Am plates ; 
when the thickness exceeds the tenth 
of an inch, the colours are said to be 
those of thick plates; and when a film 
of some liquid is interposed between 
two plates of gbiss, the colours are said 
to be those of mixed plates. — In law, 
a probable plea, but which is, in fact, 
false. Its design is to draw the trial 
of the cause fiY>m the jury to the judges, 
and therefore colour ought to be matter 
in law, or doubtful to the jury. — Colour 
of office, an act unjustly done by the 
countenance of an office. 

COL'OURED, pp. or a. [add.] Coloured 
rings, [See under Ring.] 

COL'OUR-MAN, n. One who prepaid 
and sells colours. 

COL'PORTAOE, n. The system of 
distributing tracts, &c., by colporteurs. 

COL'PORTER, n. Same as Colpob- 

TEUB. 

€OLT,t V. t. [add.] To abuse or defile. 

[Shah.] 
COLT'-EVIL, ti. A swelling in the 

sheath, a distemper to which young 

horses are liable. 
COLTISHLY, adv. In the manner of a 

colt. 
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COLU'GO, M. An animal of the Anatie 
islands, described by LinnsEms as a le- 
mur, by modem naturalists regarded 
as the type of a new genus, Galeopi- 
thecus,--Me that word in Diet 

COLUM'BA. See Calumba. 

COLUM^A, n. A genus of birds which 
form the transition frcm the passeriiie 
to the gallinaceous orders. It comprises 
the pigeons, which are charactefiaed by 
the double dilatation of the crop, and 
by their habit of feeding thdr young 
with food disgorged frcm than recep- 
tacle. ISee PioBON.] 

€OLUMBA'RIA,ii.|>/ifr. [L.] In arch,, 
holes left in walls for the insertion of 
pieces of timber, now commonly called 
putlog holes, 

COLUMBARIUM, n. [L. a pigeon- 
house.] Among the Romans, colum- 
baria were places of sepulture for the 
ashes of the dead, after the cnstooi of 
burning the dead had been introduced 
among them. They consisted of arched 
and square-headed recesses formed in 
wi^s, in which the cinerary urns were 

* deposited, and were so named fram the 
resemblance between these recesses and 
those formed for the doves in a dove- 
cot. 

COL'UMBART, or COLUM'BART. 

COLUM'BIUM, M. (add.] Columbinm 
occun very sparingly in the minerals 
tantalite or columbite, and yttro-tan- 
talite, as columbic acid. The metal is 
obtained by the action of potassium on 
the double fluoride of columbinm and 
potassium, as a black powder, which, 
when compressed, exhibits metallic 
lustre ; and, when heated, bums in air, 
yielding columbic acid. 

COLUMEL'LA, n. [add.] In eonehol., 
the upright pillar in the centre of most 
of the univalve shells, round which the 
whorls are convoluted. 

COLUMELLIAXEiE, n. A small nat. 
order of monopetalous exogens. The 
species are South American and Mexi- 
can bushes, of no known use. 

COLUM'N A, n. [L.] A column or pOlar ; 
applied in amrt . to various parts of the 
body which in their shape or office re- 
semble columns ; as the colunaue ear- 
nets, or muscular fasciculi of the internal 
walls of the heart ; columna vertebralis, 
the vertebral column, &c. 

COLUMNA'RIA, n. A genus of soo- 
phytes, belonging to the polypi or coral 
family, so named from the columnar 
form of the axis. 

COLUMNAR'ITT, n. The state of 
being columnar. 

COL'UMNED, a. Having columna. 

€OLUMNIF'ERiE,fi. An old name of 
malvaceous plants. 

COLYM BID;E,n. The divers, a frunily 
of natatorial or swimming birds, inha- 
biting the northern regions, and disdn- 
guished by their legs being placed so 
far back that they always assume an 
erect position when standing. The 
wings are remarkably short, and the 
bill lengthened, strong, and straight. 
They dive for the fish on which they 
feed. The typical genus is Colymbus, 
the loon, of which three spe^es are 
met with in the British sea; the C. 
glacialis, or northern diver; the C. 
arctieus, or black-thi<oated diver; and 
C. septentrionalis, or red-throated diver. 
To this family also belong the genus 
Una, containing the guiUemots. 

CO'MA, n. [add.] A morbid conditxon 
of the brain, attended with loas of sen- 
sation and voluntary motion, the patieut 
lying as if in deep sleep. 
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COMMUNICATE 



COM'BATACLE, a. That mny be dis- 
puted or opposed; that may be com- 
bated. 

eOBlBINA'TION, n, [add.] Combina- 
tion-room, in the university of Cam- 
bridffe, a room into which the fellows 
withdraw after dinner, for wine, dessert, 
and conversation. 

€OMBlNEiy,pp. [add.] Bound. [Shah.] 
COMB'ING, n. [add.] Act of using a 
comb. 

COMB'INGS, n. See Coamings. 
COMB'-MAKING, n. The art or busi- 
ness of making combs. 
COMBOLO'IO, n. A Mahometan ro- 
sary consisting of ninety-nine beads. 
And by her eombolxno liei 
A Kuraa of iUaminated dyes. 

^yrott, Uride of Jbydot. 
€OM'BRE-WORLD,t n. An incum- 
brance to the world 

COMBUSTIBIL'ITY, n. Quality of 
being combustible. 

€OMBUS'TION,n. [add.] Those bodies 
which are considered as the causes of 
the phenomenon of combustion are 
called supporters of combustion; as 
oxygen, chlorine, io<Une, and the com- 
pounds which they form with each 
other, and witli azote; and those sub- 
stances which combine with them are 
called combustibles. — Invisible combus- 
tion, a term applied by Sir H. Davy to 
those phenomena of combustion which 
are effected without the disengagement 
of light, as when oxygen and hydrogen, 
confined in tubes, are carefully exposed 
to a high temperature. 
COME, V. i. [add.] To be about, or on 
the point ; as, I now come to consider 
the next branch of the subject. — To 
come offt to pay. [iSA/iA.] 
COME AT' ABLE, a. That may be come 
at: that may be reached or obtained. 
\CoUoq.] 

COMEN'IC ACm, n. See Komenic 
Acid. 

COME-OUT'ER, n. One who forsakes 
established communities or societies; 
a radical reformer. .[Ammcon.] 
COM'FORTABLE, n. A warm coverlet 
for a bed, contiuning down or cotton 
quilted in. \AmeTican.'\ 
€0M'FORTER,n. [add. ] A knit wool- 
len fabric, long and narrow, for tying 
round the neck in cold weather ; a sort 
of tippet of similar fabric, worn by 
females. 

COM'FORTFUL, a. Full of comfort. 
COMFORTLESSLY, oJo. In a com- 
fortless manner. 

€OM'ING, ppr, [add.] Coming to, or 
eomino up, in marine ton., a term applied 
to a vessel when her head is approach- 
ing towards the direction of tiie wind. 
It b opposed to falling off, 
COMINGS, n. See Coaminos. 
€0MMAND'ANCY-6EN£RAL, n. 
The office or jurisdiction of a governor 
of a Spanish province or colony. 
COMMANDER, n. [add.] Commander- 
in-chief, one who has the supreme com- 
mand; a generalissimo; the officer in 
whom is vested the supreme command 
of idl the land-forces of the British Em- 
pire. He is appointed by the ministry 
of the day, and is assisted by several 
subordinate officers. 
COMMXISIKERSUIP, n. The office of 
a commander. 

COMMXND'ERY, ) n. [add.] Among 
COMMXNIKRY, f several orders of 
hnighis, a district under the control of 
a member of the order, who received 
the income of the estates belonging to 
the knights within that district, and 
1.— Scpp. 



expended part for h]£ own use, and 
accounted for the rest. 
COMMAND'MENT, n. [add.] In law, 
the offence of inducing another to 
transgress the law or do anything con- 
trary to it ; called by the civilians man- 
datum, 

COMMEMORA'TION,n. [add.] Com- 
memoratum-day, in the university of 
Oxford, an annual solemnity in honour 
of the benefactors of the university, 
when orations are delivered, and prize 
compositions are read in the theatre. 
It is the great day of festivity for the 
year. 

COM'MEN,f V. i. To commune; to 
discourse together. [Spenser."] 
COMMEND'AM,n. [add.] By a recent 
statute, it is enacted that no ecclesias- 
tical dignity, office, or benefice, shall be 
held in commendam by any bishop, un- 
less he so held the same at the time of 
passing the act; and that every com- 
mendam in future granted, whether to 
retain or to receive, and whether tem- 
porary or perpetual, shall be absolutely 
void to all intents and purposes. 
COMMEMD'ATARY, a. Holding in 
commendam, 
COMMEND' ATORY LETTERS, n. 
Letters written by one bishop to an- 
other in behalf of any of the clergy, or 
others of his diocese, travelling thither, 
that they may be received among the 
faithful ; or that the clerk may be pro- 
moted ; or necessaries administered to 
others. 

COMMEN'TATIVE, a. Making or 
containing comments. 
COMMENTATO'RIAL, a. Relating 
to comments. 

COMMERE, n. [Fr.] A gossip; a 
goody; a godmother. 
COM'MIA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Euphorbiaceae. C. cochinchinen- 
sis, a native of Cochin-China, is a small 
tree, with a resinous juice, which is 
emetic, purgative, and deobstruent. It 
is recommended in cases of dropsy. 
COM'MINUTE, a. Comminuted; di- 
vided into very small parts. 
COMMIS'ERATIVE, a. Compassion- 
ate. {Rare.] 

COMMIS'SION, n. [add.] In military 
affairs, the document by which an 
officer is authorized to perform duty for 
the service of the state. In the regular 
army, all such documents must be signed 
by the sovereign ; but in the navy they 
are signed by the lords-commissioners 
of the admiralty. — To put a ship into 
commission, to send it forth on public 
service after it has been laid up. — To 
put the great seal into commission, 
to place it in the hands of commis- 
sioners during the period that inter- 
venes between the going out of one 
lord-chancellor and the accession of 
another. — In civil affairs, the war- 
rant, or letters-patent, which all persons 
exercising jurisdiction, either ordinary 
or extraordinary, have, to authorize 
them to hear or determine any cause or 
action, or to do other lawful things; 
as, the commission of the judges, &c. — 
Commission af delegates, a commission 
issued under the great seal to certain 
persons, usually lords, bishops, and 
judges, to sit upon an appeal to the 
king in the court of chancery, where a 
sentence was given, in any ecclesiastical 
cause, by the archbishop. It is now 
repealed. — Commission of the peace, a 
commission issuing under the great seal 
for the appointment of justices of the 
peace. 
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€OMMlS'SlON-DAY,n. The opening 
day of the assizes. 

COMMISSIONED, pp, or a. [add.1 
Commissioned officers, in the army and 
navy, officers who hold commissions, in 
distinction from subaltern officers. 

COMMIS'SIYE.a. Actually performed; 
committing. [Rare.] 

COMMISSU'RA, n. [L.] In anal. [See 
Commissure.] 

COM'MISSURE, or COMMIS'SURE. 

COMMISU'RAL, a. Belonging to a 
line or part by which other parts arc 
connected together. The connecting 
line or part, is termed the commissure. 

COMMODE, n. [add.] A chest of 
drawers, often witn shelves added, and 
other conveniences. 

COM'MODORE, or COMMODORE'. 

COM'MON, a. [add.] Common chord, 
in mdsic, a perfect chord, which con- 
sists of any given note together with a 
major third and perfect fifth.— Common 
law, the ordinary law of any country. 
In England, that body of customs, 
rules, and maxims, which have acquired 
their binding power and the force of 
laws, in consequence of long usage, 
recognized by judicial decision, and not 
by reason of statutes now extant. — 
Common pleas, [add.] This court is at 
present composed of five judges, one of 
whom id chief-justice, and the other four 
are puisne -justices ; all created by the 
king*s (queen*s) letters-patent.— Com- 
mon sense. [Su Sense.]— Common term, 
in logic, a term which is applicable in 
the same sense to more than one indi- 
vidual object Common terms are called 
predicables. — Common bar, in law, the 
same as blanh bar. [See Blank.]— Com- 
mon bench, the ancient name of the 
court of common pleas. — Common fine, 
a small sum of money. 

COMMONAL'ITY n. See Common- 
alty. 

COM'MONANCE,t n. The commoners, 
or tenants, or tenants and inhabitants, 
who have the right of common, or 
commoning in open field. 
COM'MONER, n. [add.] In Oxford, a 
commoner corresponds to a pensioner at 
Cambridge. 

COM'MON JOISTS, n. In arch , those 
joists in single naked flooring to which 
the boards are fixed. 
COM'MONLY, adv. [add.] Togetiier; 
jointly. [L. commatniter.] [Spenser.] 
COM'MON RAFTERS, n. In arch., 
those rafters in a roof to which the 
boarding or lathing is attached. 
COM'MON ROOFING, n. In arch., 
that kind of roofing which consists of 
common rafters only, which bridge over 
the purlins in a strongly-framed roof. 
COMMONWEALTH', )n. [add.] In 
COM'MON WEALTH, f English his- 
tory, the form of government established 
on the death of Charles I., and which 
existed under Cromwell and his son. 
COMMON WEALTH'S'-BIAN, n. One 
who favoured the English common- 
wealth. 

COM'MONE, n. [add.] In the country 
a commune sometimes embraces a num- 
ber of villages, while some large cities 
are divided into a number of communes, 
COM'M0NE,t n. [Fr.] Commonalty. 
[Chaucer.] 

COM'MONESjf n. plwr.- Commoners; 
common people. [Chaucer.] 
COMMUNICANT, a. Communicat- 
ing ; imparting. [Rar. us.] 
COMMU'NICATE,v. t. [add.] To be a 
member of any church. [Pope.] To 
reach ; to extend tn ; to be imparted to. 
7 H 
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COMMU'NICATING DOORS, it. In 
arck., those doorn which, when open, 
, throw two apartments into one. 
' eOMMU'NICATIVELY, ado. By 
communication. 

COM'MUTATOR, n. In eUctro-mag- 
netic experimenttf an apparatus included 
in the circuit between the battery and 
the electro-ma^etic apparatus, for re- 
yersing the current without the neces- 
sity of changing the arrangement of tl;o 
conductors from the poles. 

COMOCLA'DIA, k. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Anacardiaceaa. C, dentata, 
tooth-leayed maiden-plum, is a native 
of Cuba and of St. Domingo. A gluti- 
nous milky juice exudes from it, which 
becomes black by exposure to the air, 
and stains linen and the skin black. 
The tree is poisonous. C. irUegrifolia, 
a native of Jamaica, gives out a watery 
juice, having properties similar to those 
of the juice of C. dentata. 

COMPACT', a, [add.] Compact cf 
credit, credulous. [Shak.] 

COMPAC'TIBLE, a. That may be 
joined. 

COMPACTLY, instead of COM- 
PACTLY. 

COMPAIGN'ABLE,t a, [Fr.] Sociable. 
[Chaucer.] 

€OM'PANA6E,t n. AU kinds of food, 
except bread and drink. 

COMPANIES, n. plur. [See Com- 
pany. 1 Companions. [iSAaA.l 

COMPANION-LADDER, n. See un- 
der Companion. 

€OMPAN'ION-WAY, n. In merchant 
ships, the staircase to the cabin. 

COM PANY, H. [add.] In military af- 
fairs, the body of men which constitutes 
one of the principal divisions of a bat- 
talion of infantry, and corresponds to 
the troop in a regiment of cavalry. In 
the regiments of guards and of the ar- 
tillery, a company consists of 120 men ; 
but in the regular infantry it consists 
of 100 men. In each battalion there is 
a grenadier company and a light com- 
pany, and these are called flank com- 
ponies, because, when the battalion is 
drawn up in line, they are at its ex- 
tremities. Every company is com- 
manded by a captain. — In Shah, the 
word compojxy is used to signify com- 
panion. 

COMTARABLENESS, n. State of 
being comparable. 

COMPAK'ATIVE, a. [add.] Quick at 
comparisons; fruitful in similes. {Shak.l 

COMPARTMENT, n. [add.] In orcA., 
a subdivisional part, for ornament, of a 
larger division. 

COMPART'MENT-CEILING, n. In 
orc/i., a ceiling divided into panels, 
which are usually surrounded by mould- 
ings. 

COMPXRT'MENT-TILES,!!. Inarch., 
an arrangement of varnished red and 
white tiles on a roof. 

COM'PASS, ft. [add.] Hanging-compass, 
a mariner*s compass, so constructed as 
to hang with its face downwards ; used 
in the cabin of a vessel. It is some- 
times called a tell-tale. 

COMPASSED, pp. [add.] Arched. 
\Shah.-\ 

COM'PASSED WINDOW, n. A bow- 
window. [Shah,] 

COM PASSES, ft. plur, \See Compass, 
No. 6.] A mathematical mstrument for 
describing circles, measuring figures, 
distances between two points, &c. — 
Common compasses, or dividers, consist 
simply of two pointed legs, movable on 
a joint or pivot, and used for measuring 



and transferring distances. For describ- 
ing circles, the lower end of one of the 
legs is removed, and its place supplied 
by a holder for a pencil, or by a steel- 
pen. — Hair-compasses, compasses in 
which one of the legs has the lower 
part attached to the upper by a spring, 
so that by means of a screw a very 
small motion may be given to the lower 
end. It is used for very accurate di- 
viding. — Bow-compasses. {See Bow- 
Compasses in this Supp.] — Triangular 
compasses. [iSee Tbiangular.}— Beam- 
eompasses. [See Beam.] — Propor- 
tional compasses. [SmProportional.] 

COMPAS'SIONATE, a. [add.] Plain- 
tive; complaining. [5AaA.] 

COM'P ASS-ROOF, ft. In orcA., an open 
timber roof. Willis* Survey describes 
Ely cathedral as compass-roofed. 

COMPASS-TIMBER, n. In ship- 
building, curved or crooked timber. 

COMPASS-WINDOW, «. In arch., 
a circular bay-window or oriel. 

COM'PA8T,t a. [From compass.] Cir- 
cular. — Compassed creast, the roond 
part of a helmet. [Spenser.] 

COMPATIBLE, a. [add.] Compatible 
terms, in logic, terms expressive of two 
views which may be taken of the same 
object at the same time; as, to be 
white and cold. 

COMPATRIOT, n. instead of COM- 
PAT'RIOT. 

COMPA'TRIOT, a. instead of COM- 
PAT'RIOT. 

COMPA'TRIOTISM,instead of COM- 
PAT'RIOTISM. 

COMPENSA'TION, it. [add.] Com- 
pensation-balance, in a watch or chro- 
nometer, a contrivance for correcting 
the errors occasioned by the variation 
of temperature, by making two oppo- 
site actions counteract each othcr^s 
effects, and thus equalize the momen- 
tum of the balance under all changes 
of temperature and climate. Compen- 
sation-bars, bars formed of two or more 
metals of different expansibilities, so 
that the expansion of one counteracts 
the expansion of another. They are 
used to produce perfect equality of mo- 
tion in the balances of chronometers, 
and the pendulums of clocks. 

COMPETE', V. i. [add.] To be in a state 
of competition ; to rival ; to contend ; 
to seek after, or strive, or endeavour to 
attain that which another is seeking 
after or striving to attain, viz., in rivalry 
or in «nulation. 

COMPETI'TION, II. [add.] To come 
into competition ufith another, to strive ; 
to contend for; to make equal claim to 
a thing with another; to challenge, 
covet, or sue for a thing as well as an- 
other. Also, to hold one*s self every- 
way as good as another. 

COMPETITIVE, a. Relating to com- 
petition; emulous. [Rare^ 

COMPETITOR, n. [add.] A com- 
panion ; an associate; a fellow. [^AaA.] 

COMPETITORS, n. plur. Confede- 
rates; associates. [Shah.] 

COMPLAIN', CI. [add.J Tocomplaincf 
good breeding, in Shtih., signifies to 
complain of the want of good breeding. 

COMPLAISANT'LY, instead of 
COM'PLAISANTLY. 

COMPLAISANT'NESS, instead of 
COM'PLAISANTNESS. 

COM'PLANATE, a. Flat or laminate ; 
having thin plates. 

COMPLfiAT'. See Complete. 

COMPLEMENT, n. [add.] Accom- 
plishment. [iSftoA.]— Character. [Spen- 
ser.] 
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COMPLEMENT' ARY, a. Completing; 
supplying a deficiency ; complementaL 
— Complementary colours. [See Col- 
our in this Supp.] 

COM'PLEMENTS,t n. plur. Cere- 
monies; accomplishments; making that 
perfect which vras wanting; every- 
thing which serves to complete the 
virtue of courtesy. [Spenser.] 

COMPLEX'ION, ». [add.] Natural In- 
clination. 

COMPLICITY, It. [add] The state of 
being an accomplice; partaership iu 
crime. 

COMPLIMENT, n. [add.] Vtcspeet for 
forms. [Shah.] 

COMPLmEN-rATIVE, a. Compli- 
mentary. [Rare.] 

COM'PLISHING,t ppr. Accomplish- 
ing; fulfilling. [Spenser.] 

COMPLY, V. i. [add.] To suit, or taDy 
with ; as, the altar was studied so as to 
comply wUh the inscription that sur- 
rounded it. [Addison.] 

COMTLYNES,t n. plt^r. [See Com- 
pline.] Even-song ; the last service of 
the day. [Sitenser/] 

COMPOSE', V. t. To agree ; to come to 
an agreement. r^AizA.] 

COMPOS! NG-RULE, n. In printing, a 
piece of brass rule which is laid in a 
compositor's composing-stick, and upon 
which he arranges the types ; it facili- 
tates the process, and by means of it 
the compositor empties his stick when 
it is full. 

COMPOSITE,) a. [add.] Made up of 

COM'POSITE,) parts; as, t^ compo- 
site language; compounded; united 
together. 

COMTOSITE, n. A compoation; a 
union. 

COMPOSr'TION, It. [add.] In law, the 
agreement between a bankrupt, after 
his last examination, and nine-tenths 
of his creditors, for the satisfaction of 
their claims, which has the effect of 
superseding the fiat of bankruptcy. — 
In the faie arts, that combination of 
the several ports whereby a subject or 
object is agreeably presented to the 
mind, each part being subordinate to 
thd whole. 

COMPOS'ITIVE, a. [add.] Com- 
pounded. 

COMTOS MEN'TIS. [L.] Being of 
sound mind.— iVbit con^^os mentis, beiuj; 
of unsound mind. 

COM'POST, It. [add.] A mixture or 
composition for plastering the exterior 
of houses, usually called compo, 

COMPOST', V. t. [odd.] To plaster. 

COM'POST, a. Combined; mixed to- 
gether. 

COMTOTE, It. [Fr.] Stewed fruit; 
fruits prepared in syrup; generally 
stone-fruits. 

COM'POUND, a. Sig. 8, for Compound 
qualities, read Compound quantities. 

COM'POUND, It. [A corruption of the 
Portuguese word ccanpanha.^ In the 
East Indies, the inclosure m which 
isolated houses stand. The compound 
contains the dwelling, which is gen- 
erally in the centre, the out-of&ces, 
stable or awning for horses^ the fSsrm- 
yard, and the giu^en. 

COMPOUND', V. i. [add.] To unite. 

COMPOU^D'ER, n. [add.] One who 
compounds with a debtor or felon. 
One at a imiversity who pays extra- 
ordinary fees, according to his means, 
for the degree he is to take. 

COMPOUNDING, ppr. instead of 
COMPOUNDING. 

COMPOUND'ING, it. The act of ar- 



CONCEPTIBILITY 



COHCOEDAT 



CONDITIONAL 



TAti^nf or of coming to tcmia.— Com- 
jnmndin0 o/fehnjf, in iaif, h where tJic 
party r<ihhiid iiat only knowH the feJon, 
but al!4o t(vkl^Si hi» g;ou<k u^junj or other 
amcuJs, upou on agreement nut to 
pfv9ec'ut D. TLli offence is de nomi n&Ccd 
thtfi-bt^t, and i« ptinbbobla l>j fine a»d 
iiij|]ri<;aiiii)C^iiL 

COM'PUllNDQUANTITIKS,B./»/iiA 
In arith^^ such quantities] oi conaiit of 
more than ont denominationi *a five 
pounds, six Brliiilin^ST and niuepent^e^ or 
four luilea, three furlong, and tea 
janL4. Tlie ot^mtiuus of aiidini^i iub* 
tract i ng, m til 1 1 pi ;vi n;^^ iLiii) d I t id I ng nucb 
quiiiiit](!$i arc tonfied c»mt>oumi addt- 
iwn, citmji&uml rubtradiun, eont-imund 
muftipHciition, and compifumi dicinion, 
\Set CourouKi>, No. 8.J 

€OMPOWN'ED,tj>p. Composed; put 
together. [Chaucer.] 

COMPRADOR, It. [Port.] In the 
Chinese ports, as Canton, &c., a native 
trading manager for European mer- 
chants or residents. The compradors 
are a kind of agents, and their names 
are inscribed in the police-registers, 
security being taken for their probity 
in dealing for their employers. Every 
European house of business has its 
eompradorf who is its factotum on all 
ordinary occasions, even to the regula- 
tion of a resident's household. 

COMPREHEND'ER, n. One who com- 
prehends. [Rar. us.] 

COMPRESSION, n. [add.] In med., a 
diseased state of the body, or of a part ; 
the effect of pressure, as compression of 
the brain. 

COMPRINT, n. The surreptitious 
printing of a work belonging to another ; 
a work thus printed. 

COMPTE,ii. (kont.) [Fr.] Account. 

COMPTR0L'LER,n. (kontrorier.) An 
officer appointed to keep a counter-re- 
gister of accounts, or to oversee, con- 
trol, or verify the accounts of other 
officers ; as, the comptroller of the cus- 
toma. [See Coxtbolleb.] 

COMPTROL'LERSHIP, n. (kontrol'- 
lership.) The office of comptroller. 

COMPUNC'TIOUSLY, adv. With 
compunction. 

COMPURGATOR, n. Instead of bore, 
read bears. 

COMTE, n. (kont.) [Fr.] A count 

CON' ACRE, n. The conacre system, in 
Ireland, the subletting by a tenant of 
one or more acres of his farm, virith or 
without manure, for a single crop. 

CON CfiAL'ER8,t n. Persons who were 
employed to find out concealed lands, 
that is, such lands as were privily kept 
from the king by common persons, 
having nothing to show for their title 
or estate therein. 

CONC£lT',t V. i. To forma notion; to 
conceive. 

CONCEIT'ED,/)!?. or a. fadd.] Ingeni- 
ous; imaginative. [Shah.] 

CONCEIVE', V. t. [add.] To draw up ; 
to express ; to frame. 

CONCEN'TER. See Concentbb. 

CONCEN'TRATIVE, a. Tending to 
concentrate. 

CONCEN'TREl>. See Cokcemtburd. 

CONCENTRICALLY, ado. In a con- 
centrical manner. 

CONCENTRING. See Conoenteb- 

I!fO. 

CONCEPT ACLE, > n. Among the 
CONCEPTAC'ULUM,) a/9«,applied 

to a one-celled case, containing a great 

many spores or tetraspores. 
CONCEPTIBIL'ITY, n. The quality 

of being conceivable. 



CONCEftT', V. i. To consult with j to 
contrivpH 

t'UNCERTrNA, ». A musical Instru- 
nit?nt rei^ently invented by Frofesisor 
Wheatstone, the principle of which Is 
similar to th^t of the a»wrdioa. It is 
c^qmpc>»ed of 1 bellowfl, with two h&^a- 
{Tonal fuee$ at ends, and on thcflo are 
plajped the various^ stops or ntudfif by the 
action of wjijt'b iuf h admitted to the 
]Aniitii]e(ortunt,'uea, or ntt^l liars), which 
pruduce the sounds, iind hereon are also 
HlcaI thff thumb-straps and finger- reaLs, 
The tinger-stapft are in four rows; the 
two middle row* bein;^ confined to the 
notes of the nataral flcuJep and the two 
outer to the flliari34 and Hats. The 
oompass of the instrument is three 
octaves and three notes. There are 
also tenor and bass concertinas. 

CONCER'TION, n. Contrivance; ad- 
justment. 

CONCERT'MENT, Jt. The act of con- 
certing. 

CONCETE',t «• Conception; appre- 
hension. [Chaucer.] 

CONCH' A, n. In arch., the concave 
ribless surface of a vault. 

CONCHA'CEA, instead of CON- 
CHA'CE,^ 

CONCHOL bOlST,n. Tadd.] The name 
given to species of shells of the genus 
Phorus, from theb often attaching 
shells to the margins of their whorls as 
they grow. Some species prefer stones, 
and are called mineralogists. 

CONCHYLIA'CEOUS, instead of 
CONCHYLA'CEOUS. 

CONCHYLIOM'ETRY,n. [L. conchy- 
lium, and Gr. /Mffw, measure.] The 
art or science of measuring shells or 
their curves. 

CONCIER6E", It. (konsari'.) [Fr.] A 
keeper, aa of a prison, a palace, &c. 

CONCILIATE, V. t. To render com- 
patible; as, to conciliate the qualities 
of a soldier with those of a phUosopher. 

CONCIL'IATIVE, a. Reconciling; 
conciliatory. 

CON'CIO AD CLE'RUM. [L.] A ser- 
mon to the clergy. 

CON'CLAyiST,n. An attendant whom 
a cardinal is allowed to take with him 
into the conclave for the choice of a 
pope. 

CONCLU'SIVE, a. [add.] Finishing; 
ending; closing. 

CONCOCT', V. t. [add.] FiguraHwly, 
to form and prepare in the mind ; as, 
to concoct a scheme. 

CONCOCT'ER, n. One who concocts. 

CONCORD',t ». i. To agree. 

CONCORDAT, n. [add.] A formal 
agreement between the see of Rome 
and any foreign government, by which 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, and the manage- 
ment of the churches and benefices 
within the territory of that government 
are regulated. The most celebrated 
concordat was that agreed upon be- 
tween Cardinal Gonsalvi, in the name 
of Pius VI I., and the first consul Bona- 
parte, in July, 1801. By it the head of | 
the state had the nomination of bishops - 
to the vacant sees ; the clergy became 
subject in temporal matters to the civil 
power; all immunities, ecclesiastical \ 
courts, and jiuisdictions, were abolished ' 
in France, and even the regulations of 
the public worship and religious cere- 
monies, and the pastoral addresses of 
the clergy, were placed under the con- 
trol of the secular authorities. Most 
of these provisions remain in France at 
the present day, 
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CONCRES'CIVE, rt. Growing toge- 
ther ; uniting. 

CONCH ETE , a. [ add I n i^h om»M(7j/. a 
concrete sound, or movement of the 
voice, Li one which iilides contUiuoiisly 
u(» or down^ as dL»tinKuished from a 
di^crefe movement, in which the voire 
Ic-aps at once from one line of pitch to 
nn(>tb<;r> 

CONCllE'TlONAny DEPOSITS, n. 
In ppol^f a term nppiied to design nte 
thone recent alluvial strata, which in- 
clude calcareous and other dei>ostta 
from sprinns, stalactites, travertines, 
hoir-iron ore^ and flalt* 

CONCltE'TlVELY, adv. lu a concre- 
tire manner, 

CONCDBlNARYjU. Relating to con- 
cubinage. 

CONCURRENT, rt. [add.] Tending 
towanlsj or meeting in the &ame point; 
as, linen cttHCurreat to tbetr centre, 

CONCUR'HKNTSi n. yt*tr. hichrott., 
tiie common y^an coiiaidt of fifty- two 
weekj} mid one day, atid biseKtlle years 
consist of fifty -two weeks and two days^ 
The day or twodaytt ftui>ernumcniry are 
called roncurrejditt because they cortrur 
with the solar cycle, vvhofie counw t}iey 
follow. The first year of thU cycle is 
called concurrent 1, the fteeond ^, the 
third 3, the fourth 4, the fifth *i (instead 
of ff, because tliat year la bi»extile)^ the 
Biith 7, the aefeoth t,ttie ei«hih 2, tlie 
ninth 4 {instead of «% because that year 
ifl Ulcewide bi^exrile), and thm with 
other years, alwayn addmg one in com- 
mon years and two m btseitJle years, 
and always recoinmenciug witli one 
after havin^^ reckoned seven, because 
there are no more than seven cimciu-* 
rents— that bein^ the number of days 
in a week, and of the Dominical letters, 

€ t» N t: U a ' SED, a, Shaken . 

i;U]S€:USSIO>»ii. [add.] In mtd., a 
teitn ^i^plied to injifiiricj^ fins' li^ineil by 
the brain and other vi^cora^ from falb, 
blows, tike, 

tONDji- \ pp. ^m Coime. Knew, 

t; O N D E,t I or was a1 il e, [< 'ha ucetA 
— Leamt. [Sjienser.] [Set Con, v. tA 

eONUENSEll, n, fi^d.) He or that 
wliicii condenses — Condenser of tlec- 
tricitu^ any fti>[iarBtOii by whteh the 
electric finid can lie acctmiulateil; but 
the tenn h chiefly npi]lied to aucb in* 
ftninicnte as are employed to collect 
and render censible very small Quantj- 
tiefl of the fluid. 

€0NDI-:NS JNG SYI11N<5E,i(. An in^ 
Btrumcnt for Incre^ing the density of 
air in a given, iipace; a condenser, 

[See CUN DENSE It.] 

tON'DISE^ n. plur. [Fr.] Conduits. 
[C'hatirn:] 

CONDI TION, a. [add.] That which 
must o\ist, as the jn*owi"l t^J* necewary 
adjunct of something else.' — Cmidiiion 
in a dredj ur expreMtt that which i^ 
joined by ejiprcBsworcla to a fcfkffnient, 
leojie, or other grant. — A comfit wn in 
ln%c\, nr implied, \* wbno n jjcrscn ji^ranta 
another an ofilce^ *a that of kccii^r of 
a park» steward, bailiffs A:c., for term 
of life* — Cttndition inherent is tbnt 
which descends to the heir, with the 
Ltnd gmiited, kc—OmtUtioneofiateral 
m tlmt whieb ia annexed to any coHa- 
t«ml act. — Condition a^rmativej that 
which conststs of doinif an acL— Con- 
diHvn nejati^jet that tvhieb cotisnHts of 
nnt dr>iti.^ an act. 

CONDT'TIONAL, it. [add.| Com/i- 
titmat limitation^ in /ntc, a limitation 
which ^iBTtakcs of the nature both of a 
couditiim and a rcniaiiider. Such is 
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the limitation to A for life, in tail or 
in fee, provided that, when C returns 

from Rome, it shall henceforth remain 
to the use of B, in fee. — OmditUms of 

taJe, the particular terms set forth in 

writing, in pursuance of which an 
estate or interest is to be sold by 
public auction. 

€ONDOTTIE'RI, ». plwr, [It.l In 
Jialian historpf a class of mercenary 
military adventurers in the 14th and 
16th centuries. 

CON'DUCT, n. A conductor. [Shah.] 

€ONDU€TlBIL'ITY, ». CapabUity of 
being conducted ; as, the canductibiiity 
of the electric fluid, or of heat. 

€ONDU€ TIBLE, a. That may be 
conducted or conreyed. 

CONDUCTING, ppr. or a. [add.] 
Transmitting; conveying. — Conducting 
powers of bodiet. The freedom with 
which heat is propagated in a body re- 
ceiving it, is termed its conduettng 
power, and when one body propagates 
the heat it receives more freely or 
readily than another, it is said to have 
a greater conducting power ; thus rods 
of metal have a greater conducting 
power than rods of wood. 

CONDUCTION, n. [add.] A term ex- 
pressive of that property by which cer- 
tain bodies transmit heat or electricity 
through their substance. 

eONDUGTORY, a. Having the pro- 
perty of conducting. 

CON'DUIT, ». (kon'dit.) [add.] In oi- 
dent arch., a narrow walled passage, 
usually under ground, for the purpose 
of secret communication between 
apartments. 

CONDYLE, instead of CON'DYL. 

CON'DYLOPE,or CONDYL OPED. 

CONDYLOP'ODA, n. [See Condt- 
L0PB.1 Articulated animals, with 
jointed legs; as insects, crabs, and 
spiders. 

CONE, n. [add.] Obiique cane, same as 
Scalene Cone. 

CONEY-FISH, n. The burbot, a fresh- 
water fish of the cod family, is so 
named. 

CON' FAB, K. [Contracted from Con- 
fabutation/\ Familiar talk or conver- 
sation, f Col oquiai.] 

CONFAB'ULAR, a, Reh&ting to con- 
versation; conversational. [Rar. tu.] 

CONFECTIONERY, instead of 
CONFECTIONARY, n. Sweet- 
meats, or the place where they are 
made or sold. 

CONFEC'TURE,t n. [FV.] Composi- 
tion. [Chaucer.] 

CONFEREE', n. One who is conferred 
with. 

CON FERENCE, n. [add.] A meeting 
of divines for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Also, a stated meeting of preachers in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, for 
transacting business of an ecclesiastical 
nature. 

CONFES'SION, n. [add.] Plea by eon- 
feteion and avoidance, in law, a plea in 
a bar, admitting the matter of fact in 
the declaration to be true, but showing 
some new matter of fact tending to 
obviate or take off its legal effect. — 
Confession bp culprit, the acknowledg- 
ment of the offence charged against a 
culprit, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. 

CONFES SORSHIP, ». The office of a 
confessor. 

CONFIRM' ATIVELY,arf0. In a man- 
ner tending to confirm. 

CONPIRM'EDLY, adv. With confirm- 
•tioiL 



CONFIS'CATE, v. t. instead of CON'- ' 

F ISC ATE 
CONFIS'CATE, a. instead of CON'- 

FISCATE 
CONFISCATED, pp. instead of 

CONFISCATED. 
CONFISCATING, ppr. instead of 

CONFISCATING. 
CONFLUXaBL£,a. Inclined to flow 

or run together. [Lit. us.] 
CONFLUX'IBLENESS, n. Same as 

CONFLUXIBILITT. 

CONFORM' ABLE, a. [add.] In geol, 
when the planes of one set of strata are 
parallel to those of another set which 
are in contact with them, the strata are 
said to be confbrmablt, whatever their 
dip may be. On the other hand, when 
a set of strata are so connected with 
another that the planes of stratifica- 
tion of the one series have a different 
direction fh>m those of the other series, 
the strata are said to be unconformable. 

CONFORMABLENESS, n. State of 
being conformable. 

CONFOR'MATE, a. Having the same 
form. 

tONFORM'ITY,n. [add.] BUI of can- 
fumdty. In law, when an executor or 
administrator finds the affairs of his 
testator or intestate so much involved 
that he cannot safely administer the 
estate, except nnder the direction of 
the court of chancery, he fil^ a bill 
against the creditors generally, for the 
purpose of having all their claims ad- 
justed, and a final decree settling the 
order and payment of the assets. This 
bill is called a bill of conformity. 

CONFRONT'ER, n. One who con- 
fronts. 

CONFUCIAN, )«. A follower of 

CONFU'CIANIST, f Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher. 

CONFU'CIAN, a. Relating to Confu- 
cius. 

CONFCSE^fpp. Conf^ued; confound- 
ed. [Chaucer.] 

CONFU'TATIVE, a. Adapted or de- 
signed to confute. 

CON'6E, n. [Fr.] [add.] In arch., the 
same as Apophtoe, — which see. 

CON'OEABLE, a. In law, lawful; 
lawfully done ; done with permission ; 
as, entry ctmgeable ; courteous. 

CON'dE-D'ESLIRE', ) n. (kon'shft- 

CON'<>E-D'-ELIRE', \ dA-leeK.) 
[Fr.] (SmConoe, o. t.] 

CONGEE', n. In the EaH Indies, water 
in which rice is boiled. 

CONOE'NER, or CON'dENER, n. 

CONOENER'ICAL, a. Same as Con- 

OBNERIC 

CONdfiN'IOUS, a. Of the same kind. 
[Rare.\ 

€ON6ES'TION, n, [add.] In m«i, a 
preternatural accumulation of blood in 
the capillary vessels of the sanguiferous 
system, attended with disordered func- 
tion of the organs in which such an ac- 
cumulation takes place. 

CON'(jIUS, II. [L.J A measure of capa- 
city among the Romans. [See Coic- 

OIABT.l 

CONGLU'TINATE, a. Same as Co»- 

OLUTINATED. 

CONGOU, n. See Conoo. 

CONGRAT'ULATE, v. I. [add.] To 
express joy for. 

CON'^GRESS, n. [add.] A meeting of 
sovereign princes to concert measures 
for their common good, or to adjust 
their mutual concerns. 

CON'GREVE, n. A match prepared by 
being dipped into a phosphoric prepa- 
ration : a ludfer-match. 
108 



CON'GRUOUSNESS,!!. Fitness; con- 
gruity. 

CON'IC, ) a. Figs 1 and 3 mis- 

CONICAL,! placed. 

CON'ICAL PROJECTION, n. A me- 
thod of representing part of a sphere 
upon a plane, called also the mtethod of 
dicvelopment. 

CON'ICINE, n. Same as OomA,— 
which see. 

CON'IC SECTIONS, ii. [See under 
CoNio.] Algebraically considered, the 
conic sections are curves of the second 
degree^ and may be treated as generated 
by the motion of a point on a plane. 
Their different properties may be in- 
vestigated by the modem algebraki 
analysis, as well as by geometry. 

CONI'INE, n. Same as ConiA,— which 

CON'ILITES, n. A genus of fossil 
cephalopods, the shell of which is coni- 
cal, straight, or slightly curved. 

CONIROS'TRAL, a. Having a thick 
conical beak, as crows and finches. 

CON'ISAUNCE,t H. [Ft.] Under- 
standing. [Chaurer.] 

CO'NIUM, n. Hemlock, a genus of 
plants. [See Hemi^ck.] 

CONlCRE',t V. t. [L. conjuro.] To 
conspire. | Spenser.] 

CONJECTE',t V. t, [Fr.] To prqject. 
[Chaucer.] 

CONJECT'URALIST, n. One who 
deals in conjectures. 

CONJECrrURE, V. i. To form con- 
jectures. 

CONJOINT'NESS, ». SUte of being 
joined or united. 

CON' JUG AL, a. [add.] Conjugalrighis, 
the privilege which husband and wife 
have of each other^s society, comfort, 
and affection. 

CONJUGAL'ITY, n. The cotuugal 
state. [Rar. us.] 

CONJUGATE, a. [add.] In mathe- 
maties, a term applied to two polnta, 
lines, &c., when they are considered 
together, with regard to any property, 
in such a manner that they may be in- 
terchanged without altering the way of 
enunciating the property. — ConjuQote 
point of a curve, a single point lying by 
itself, whose co-ordinates satirfy the 
equation of the curve, without its actu- 
ally being on any continuous branch of 
the curve. — Conjugate fod, in optics, 
when rays, falling upon a lens, are so 
refracted as to converge and meet in a 
point, either nearer the lens than th? 
princiiMl focus, or farther from it, the 
point in which they meet, and the prin- 
cipal focus, are called, with respect to 
each other, eonfugate foci. Thus, the 
parallel rays e A, e B, falling upon the 
lens A B, converge in the principal 




focus b\ but the rays d, d, which have 
an inclination towards each other be- 
fore entering the lens, converge at a; 
therefore, a and b are eonjugaU foci in 
the case illustrated. 

CONJDGA'TION, ». Among alga, 
a term applied to the mode in which 
two fihunents of Zygnema and some 
analogous genera are seen to unite by 
means of tubes, the contents of one 
cell passing into a cell %f the otiier 
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tube, tbe result of wbioh a a germini» 

ting a pore, 
€OHJUN€'TlOrf, n. [add.] The copn- 

bitioii of the Kxea. 
eONJUNt;T'lVA, It. [Rdd.] The nm^ 

COU4 mernbrBjie nrhl^h jirie» the podte- 

rior surfncQ of the eyelids, aud la i^n- | 

tiaued over the fore-pfirt of the globe 

(rf the eye, 

€Onjun*;tival MEMBRAXB, n. 

In anat.f the coiyunCtiTa, — icAiVA jt^c* 

CON^JURE, P. t. [add.] Tu cot^ure up, 
to riise up, or hping into eatiateuco 
without reason, or by unnatural meani; 
a^ to conjure up n phantom ; to cei^'ifre 
up a. story, 

COX'^JI'KEKt n. Anenehanter; n jug- 
gler. [See Conjuror*] 

€OXJlJ KER, n. One who solemnly 
erucHns or g<nyure8* 

€ONNE,t p. e. To know J to be able. 
{See Co>.l {Chamxr.] 

4:0>NECT\ F, I. [add.\ To have rcla* 
tlon to Anything, ao m to be influenced 
in common with it; b», thb part will 
ibut connect with what goea before- 

[Bp. Hi/TTK.] 

CONNEC TOn» n. In ehem., a inmlt 
tube of Liaoutchouc fof connertiny to- 
gether thi^ euda of ghias-tube^ in pneu- 
matic pxperimentA. 

CO'NUll-), <i- Like a eone; applied to 
the flurforc genemt^^d by the revoluiipn 
of a ponie »cctiun aliout its ajcia. 

€ONOlD'AL, a, Appruaching to a 
conicAl form ; nearly, but not exactly 
conici&l. 

CO .NO PS, n. [add.] The C. eaicitranji 
a the iypu of the genui StomoxyB 
(fir- rr«>i«t mouth, and «|ur, ftharp). 
The larra^ of the true specioii of conops 
«re p4im4itic tn huniblc;-liefR* 

€ON QUEH, r. t. [iwld.] To get to the 
top of ; as^ to compter a hilL [Additon.] 

CONSeaiP'TlON, ". [add.] A com- 
pulsory enrolment of individush of a 
certain a^e^ held liable to lie drafted 
for miliiary or naval sertioe j a syHteoi 
wbk'b e^is^ted among the Komana, and 
wa,** intri>duoed into Fraot'o at the time 
of the first li'rench revolution, as a mode 
of Ttemitiitg the army* 

€0 IS 'S£ CRATE, p. L [odd.] To aanc- 
tion ; to moke inviolable, 

CON'SECK.VTKDNJiS^S, a- StaU> of 
being consecrated. [RttrB.] 

€ON'SELL,t JL [Fr.J Counsel [Ouiu- 
cer.] 

€OK SENS'U AL,+ a. Implying consent* 
^^Con^^nxtiul contract ^ marriage. 

CONSENT', V. L [add,] To feel or 
more eoiT^pondentiy to some existing 



CONSENT'ANTjf ppr. [Fr.] Consent- 
ing* \ Chaucer.] 

€Q>SERV'ANC Y, n. [add.] Conserra- 
tion ; preserTation. 

CON'SEHVAT(>R,rt. [aild.] Conxerva^ 
ton t^ the peace, officort who, by the \ 
common -law of England, were ap- 
pointed for tbe preaer nation of the 
public pe^ce, before the inittitution of 
JDJitieidfi of the ijeace* Their powers 
were far inferior to those of modern [ 
JuAtiees of thfl peace. 

■CONSIDER, P. t. [add.] To regard in 
A particular light; to judge; to esteem; 
to reckon. 

CONSID'ER, r. I. [add J To recollect | 
to obsene, 

CONSIGNED', pp* [wid,] Conflnned; 
rstiAed, [^SfAaA.] 

CONSIGN I F'ICANT» a. Expreaaing 
joint Riguiheation. 

CONSIG NIFY, p, f. To denote a joint 
aignificatioElP 



CONSIST'ORY, iL [add,] In the Enff- 
tuh church, the consistory court is held 
hy the bishop" h eh a Eieellor or comm iasary, 
and by archdeacons or thoir otKeialsj 
either in the lathedral church or othnr 
convenient; place in tho diticcBc, for 
the hearing and determining of nuittera 
of ecelewiastjoal oogtibance happening 
within that diocese. The consiistory 
courts grant prohaten of wills for the 
gond:^ and chatteb of a defeased person 
which are within their jurisdiction. In 
iomo churches a* tbe Dutch, a consis- 
tory Is the loweat tribunal, corresjmnd- 
ing to a eh urt^h -session; and in others, 
h composed of ministers and eldetii> 
corresponding to a presbytery* 
€ON8iiL'lDATE, t\ t [add.] In a 
ifcneral jsense, to miite Tarion^ particu- 
bra into one mass or bodj; aA^Utcon- 
lotidate the force* of an army ; to cpji- 
tolifiate variou!! fund*. 
CONSOLIDATING OF ACTIONS, 
n. In Itim, the joining of two or more 
actions together by a court or a judge, 
Thii ia done when two or more nc^tiona 
are brought by tbr? same plaintiff, at 
the same time, again.st the same dc- 
fcndxint, foreau<!e of iic-Eion which mi^^ht 
have been joiner! in the siime aetion, 
the court or the judge deeming the 
proceedings to he oppressive* 
€ONSOLIDA/TION, n. [add.] The 
uniting of seTcral partietilara into one 
body or whole ; ai^ a consolidation of 
the funds. 

CONat>N ANTRAL, a. Relating to, or 
partaking of the nature of a coujonant. 
CON SOKDI NI. [It] In ma fie, a 
direction to perform a passage, if on 
the pianoforte, with the dampers down, 
antl if on the violin, with the mute un. 
It is uiunliy abbreviated into C. S. 
CONSPEU'TABLE.a. Eaayto be seen* 
CONSPEt;'TUS, n. [L.] A view; an 
abstract, draught, or sketch. 
CONSPIR'ACY, If, [add.] An agree- 
ment between two or moro person* to 
do at) unlawful act, which is iujurious 
to indi^dnaU or to the pnbUo. Every 
fluch agreement ia a misdemeanor by 
the comm on -law of England* 
CON'STABLE, n. [add] Constables, 
in the usual acceptation of tbe term at 
the present day, are of two kinds; viz., 
eonttabfes of hundrethy who are still 
tiAW&dh.iQkconitablcM; &nd eonstabtet of 
viiU or tHhing^t who are caUed either 
pcttj/ coitstabt^Jt, or tithing -men. High 
coriii tables are now ap[Kiinted either at 
quorter-sessions, or by the jufitioc?* of 
the hundred out of sessions; and petty 
constables are annuady sworn into the 
ufli{.<e at quarter-sessions for each pariifib, 
upon presentment of the ve«try* The 
duties of the high constable, respecting 
the preservation of the peace, are now 
merely nominal, but he is still of use to 
represent the hundred in certain legal 
aetion^, and to perform certain minifite- 
rial otfices connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice. A pettp ronurfciAfe hiwi 
fiuthcirity to arrest all person:) who 
commit an a(Tray^ assault} or breach 
of the peace in hia pre^wnee, and keep 
tham in safe custody until they can be 
brought before a magiatrate; and he is 
aljjo authorised to eseeute all such war- 
rants as are legal and eomuiitCed to hia 
handa by com i>e tent authorities* In 
London, the pcdice force are appointed 
by direction of the aeeretarj- nf state, 
and SM orn in as constables by the com- 
mission en*. Two or roore jufiticea of 
the peace, upon information that dia- 
turbanecii exint or are apprehended, are 



authorized to appoint speeUU conflta- 
blca; and In borou/;;hn, the magistrates 
are authonzed to swear in as many in- 
habitants oa they think fit to act OA 
special constables when called upon. 

CON'STABLE» n. [sidd.J 7h outrun the 
coTufable, to escape from the subject in 
dispute, when one^s arguments are ex- 
hausted. lHudibr(t$r] 

CONSTAB LEKlE,t a. [Fr.] Award 
or division of a eastlei under the care 
of a constable. [Chauccr.J 

CON'STANT, a. [add.] Iu;jAj^*tc*,that 
which remains unchanged or invariable. 
Thus, a quantity, force, law, &;c., when 
it Ci^mtinuea unchanged, ia called a can- 
itant. I 

CON 'STA NT* WHITE, in. A pig- i 

PER'MANENT- WHITE, \ mcnt pio^ ! 
pared from the sulphate of barytes, use- 
ful in water-colour |jaintjng* It is tery i 
poisonous. 

eON'STAT, II. [add.] The office of 
ekrh of the pijte, to which this term 
refers, is now abolished. [Sec under 

PlPR.] 

€ON3rirUENT,a. [add.] Having the 
power of constituting or appointinit 

A quntion of ngUl amtg but ween tlir noi^ 
ttittitn( aiid fipntrjtttitirt body. Junius. 

€ONSTITD'TIONAL, Ji* At Cnm- 
brifige univcr^it]/, the name given to a 
wnlk taken for health and vKereiiie* 

€ (INSTITUTION AL'ITY, n. [add > 
Thifl term is used ehietly in the llnited 
States. 

€UNSTlTU'TTONALIZE, c. i. At 
Cambridife vnirersitff, to take a walk 
for health and exercis^e. The usual 
time for conatitutionali icing iJi between 
two and four o^clock p.m. 

CONSTRAIN^ IV r. [udd.] To cheek; 
to repress; to control; as, I am con* 
strainedhy your presence* 

€OSSTRI€'TIVE, a* Tending to con^ 
tract or compress. 

CONSTRUCTIVE TRFSTS, w* In 
law, implied trusts, includini; those 
which stand upon the presumed inten- 
tion of the parties, and those winch are 
foreed upon the conMcienee of ilie party 
by the mere operation of the law, as in 
eases of money paid by accident, mis- 
take, or fraud. It is a rule in equity^ 
that all i^rsous countig into poBsessiou 
of trust property, with notice of the 
trust, shall Ite coiuidered as trustees by 
implii^tioU} and bound, with respect to 
that special property, to e^eeute the 
trust. \ Sre Trv^t.1 

CONSliBSTAN TIALLY, adv. In a 
consuliiitantial mantier* 

CONS UETU 'DIN AL, a. Same as 

COXSVETUDIMAKT* 

CONSUETU DINARY, ct. itutead of 

CONSUETUDINARY. 
CONSUETU^DINARY, n. A ritual of 

customary devotions. [Jtare.] 
CON SUL, B. [add-] In France, dunn^ 

the tirst revolution, a chief magiitrate, 

in intitfitioci of the Romans. 
CONSUL'TARY, n. Relating to con- 

tultation. — ConruUarp respQitAe, the 

opinion of a court of law on a epeeial 

cflse, 
€t>NS0M'MAR, 11. In tbe Eurt indieJt, 

a native head-scrvant. 
C O N S U M ' M ATE, r* f. imt«ad of 

CON'i^UMMATE. 
CONSUM MATED, instead of CON'- 

SUM MATED. 
CONSUM'AlATING.insteadofeON'- 

8UMMATING. 
CUK SUMPT>* Consumption; aa,thfl 

produce of grain is scarcely equal to 

the cotiiumpL 
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€ONTA'6IONIST, «. One who bo- 
lievea ia the oontafnoas character of 
certain diseases, as the plague, dec. 

CONTAIN', o. L [add.] To retain. 
[Shah.] 

CONTAIN', v.i. [add.] To repress 
cariosity ; to repress any desire in 
general. 

CONTAIN 'ER, n. He or that which 
contains. 

CONTEKEM ». [Sax.] Contention. 
[ChaucerA 

CONTE.\rERATE,t ». I. [L. eon. 
temero.] To violate ; to pollute. 

CONTEM'PLATE, «. t. instead of 
CON'TEMPLATE. 

CONTEM'PLATE, v. t. instead of 
CON'TEMPLATE. 

CONTEM'PL ATED, instead of CON'- 
TEMPLATED. 

CONTEMPLATING, instead of 
CONTEMPLATING. 

CONTEM'PLATIVENESS, n. State 
of beinK contemplative. 

CONTEMPORANE'lTY, n, Contem- 
porariness. 

CONTEMPORA'NEOUSNESS, n. 
The state or quality of being contem- 
poraneous. 

CONTEMPT', n. [add.] Contempt, in a 
court of law, is a disobedience of the 
rules, orders, or process of the court, 
or a disturbance or interruption of its 
proceedings. Contempts committed 
out of court are punishable by attach- 
ment, and contempts done before the 
court may be punished or repressed in 
a summary way, by commitment or by 
fine. The power of enforcing their 
process, and of vindicating their au- 
thority against open obstruction or 
defiance, is incident to all superior 
courts. 

CONTEMPTIBIL ITY, «. Quality of 
being contemptible. \Rar. utA 

CON'TENANCE,+ n. [Fr.l Appear- 
ance; pretence. [Chaucer.] 

CONTEN'EMENT, n. [add.] In law, 
that which is necessary for the support 
and maintenance of men, agreeable to 
their several qualities or states of 
life. 

CONTENT', n. [add.] A paper de- 
livered to the searcher by the master of 
a vessel, before she is cleared outwards, 
describing the vessel's destination, and 
detailing the goods shipped, with other 
particulars. This content has to be 
compared with the coclcets and the 
indorsements and clearances thereon. 

CONTENT',!!, instead of eON'TENT. 

CONTENTS', n. plur. That which is 
contained ; the thing or things held, in- 
cluded, or comprehended within a limit, 
boundary, or line ; the heads of a book. 
— In geom.y the area or quantity of 
matter or space included in certain 
lines. [See Content.] 

CONTEtlM'INAL, a. Same as Con- 

TERMtNOUS. 

CONTESrLESS, instead of CON'- 
TESTLESS 

CONTEX TURAL, a. Misplaced: *«c 
after Contexture. 

CON'TINENTS, «. plur. Banks, as of 
rivers. \Shak.'\ 

CONTIN'6ENT, a. [add.] In logic, a 
term applied to the matter of a pro- 
position when the terms of it in XNirt 
agree and in part disagree. 

CONTIN'OENT, a. |add.] Uncertain. 

CONTIN'OENT REMAINDER, n. In 
law. \See Remainder.] 

CONTINUAL PROPORTIONALS, 
H. Quantities in continued proportion. 
[See Continued.] 



CONTIN'UATOR, instead of CON- 
TINUA'TOR. 

CONTINUE, V. U [add.] to confine: 
to keep in custody; to secure. [6'A<tA.] 
— To suffer, or cause to remain ; as, to 
continue judges in their posts. 

CONTINUED BASE, n. In music, the 
figured base of a score used throughout. 
The term is only to be found in very 
old music. 

CONTIN'UER, N. [add.] One who car- 
ries forward anything that had been 
begun by another ; as, the continuer of 
a history. 

CONTIN'UOUS, a. In bot., the reverse 
of articulated, A stem is said to be 
continuous which has no joints. 

CONT'LINE, n. In ships, the space 
between the bilges of two casks stowed 
side by side. 

CONTORNIA'TI, n, pbar, [It. eontor- 
m.] In mimifiiutftct, a species of medals 
or medallions in bronze, having a curved 
furrow {eontomo) on each side, supposed 
to have been struck in the days of Con- 
stantino the Great and his successors, 
and to have formed tickets of admission 
to the public games of the cirous of 
Rome and of Constantinople. 

eONTOR'SION, «. See Contortion. 

CON TRABAND,t ©. t. To prohibit; 
to import goods prohibited. 

CONTRACT, n. [add.] In law, con- 
tracts are divided into three classes : — 
1. Contracts of record, such as judg- 
ments, recognizances, and statutes of 
staple ; 2. Specialities, which are under 
seal, such as deeds and bonds ; 3. Simple 
contracts, or contracts by parol. Both 
verbal and written contracts are in- 
cluded in the class of verbal con- 
tracts. 

CONTRACTILITY, n. [add.] In 
phjfsiol., the property by which the 
fibrous tissues return to their former 
dimensions after being temporarily ex- 
tended. The shortening of the mus- 
cular fibre, on the application of a 
stimulus, is more properly termed trri- 
tability. 

CONTRACTION, n. [add.] In sur., 
an abnormal and permanent alteration 
in the relative position and forms of 
parts, arising from various causes, as 
in anchylosis, distortion, club-foot, wry- 
neck, &c.— In physics, a decrease of 
volume, bulk, or dimensions, the usual 
effect of a diminution of heat. All 
bodies expand by the application of 
heat, and contract their dimensions 
when heat is withdrawn. 

CONTRACTIVE, a. Tending to con- 
tract. 

CON TRA-DANCE, n. [add.] [See 
Countrt-Dance.] 

CONTRADICTORY PROPOSI- 
TIONS, n. In logic, propositions which, 
having the same terms, differ in quan- 
tity and quality. [See Contrart.] 

CONTRAlRE',t v. t. [Fr. contrairer.] 
To cross; to thwart; to resist; to 
withstand. [Spenser.} 

CONTRAJER'VA, m. See Contra- 
terva. 

CONTRA'RIE,t v. t. [Fr.] To contra- 
dict. [Chaucer.] 

CON'TRA-ROTA'TION, n. Circular 
motion in a direction contrary to some 
other circular motion. 

CON'TRARY,t n. An adversary. 
Chancer.] 

ION TRARY TERMS, n. In logic, 
those terms which, coming under some 
one class, are the most different of all 
that belong to that class ; as, wise and 
foolish, 
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CONTRAST', o. t. To stand in contrast 
or opposition to. 

The ioinU which divide the ssudstooc cd»- 
trut finely vith the dlmkmal planes vliich 
separate the basalt into pillars. l§elL 

CON'TRA-TENO'RE, n. In musk, 
the same as Contralto, — which see, 

CON'TRE-DANCE, n. [Fr.] Same as 
Contra- Dance. 

CON'TREFETE,t v. t, fFr.]Tocoun. 
terfeit. Whaucer.] 

CON' TRE-TEMPS', n, (kon'-tr-tang'.) 
[Fr.] An unexpected accident, which 
throws everything into confusion. 

CONTRIBU'TIONAL, a. Famishing 
contributions. 

CONTRIT'URATE, v. t. To pulverize 
or reduce to small particles. 

CONTRIVE',D.#.[add.] To wearaway; 
to spend ; as, to contrive the afternoon. 
[Shah.] 

CONTROL', V. I. [add.] To confute or 
con net. [Shah.] 

CONTROVE',t V. i. [Fr.] To invent. 
[Chaucer.] 

CONTU'MULATE,i>. t, [L. cmtumuto.] 
To lay or bury in the same tomb or 
grave. 

CONTUMUL A'TION, n. Act of laying 
or burying in the same tomb or grave. 

CONTONE'.t 5te Continue. [Chau- 
cer.] 

CON'USABLE, a. Liable to be tried or 
judged. 

CON VALES'CENTLY, ode. In a con- 
valescent manner. 

CONVECTION, n. [add] The act of 
carrying or conveying. A mode of com- 
munication of heat through fluid bodies. 
When a portion of water or of air is 
heated above or cooled below the sor^ 
rounding portions, it expands or con- 
tracts in magnitude, and thus becoming 
specifically lighter or heavier, rises or 
sinks accordingly, carrying with it the 
newly acquired temperature, whatever 
that temperature may be. 

CONVfiN'ER, n. fadd.] The chairman 
of an organized body, as of a committee ; 
it being his province to convene or call 
the members together. 

CON VENT',t ©. I. (add.] To serve ; to 
agree ; to be convenient. [SifcoA.] 

C O N V E N T'E D, pp. Summoned. 
[Shah.] 

CONVEN'TION, n. [add] MUUarp 
convention, a treaty made between the 
commanders of two opposing armies 
concerning the terms on which a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities shall take 
place between them. — Convention trea- 
ties, treaties entered into between dif- 
ferent states, under which they each 
bind themselves to observe certain 
stipulations contained in the treaty. 

CONVEN'TIONAL, a. [add.] Arising 
out of custom or tacit agreement ; as, 
a conventional use of language.— Con- 
ventional estates, those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which 
are created by the express acts of the 
parties, in contradistinction to those 
which are legal, and arise from the 
operation and construction of law. 

CONVEN'TIONALISM, n. That 
which is received or established by con- 
vention or agreement ; a conventional 
phrase, form, or ceremony. 

CONVEN'TIONALIST, n. One who. 
adheres to a convention or treaty. 

CONVENTIONALITY, n, A conTen- 
tional mode of liring and acting; a 
conventional term, principle, or custom. 

CONVEN'TIONALLY,adr. In a con- 
ventional manner; by^acit agree- 
ment. ^ 



CONTOLUTE 



CO*OIlDINATE3 



COPPER-PLATE 



CONVER<'rENCE,> s. faadj In 

CUNVER6'E\'CY,f wiatft., the km- 

dimJ dimtmition of the terms of an 

indcfinitdr (continued Ecrjea. [^S>« 

€ON VEIl^'ENT, a. [add.] ConBervtHt 
rrrieA, [Set Cosve-hqestJI 

€ONVEU(>'lNG, pitr. or d. [add.] 
When A iteried af nurnbcM^, pri>Cecdiiij(f 
wUh(mt Kud^ tias terms whii^h grodLinlly 
ditniiibh ia sui.^li a nian>ii^r thivt no 
nunaber wbatjo^vcr of them added to- 
g^their will be ai great rm a oertoiti 
fHTen niiTnl>erj the ftp rips is naid to be 
tQne^riftrtff or convenjenL But wlsetl 
iach a iiunibef fatt lie adiled together 
«s wiU exceed any given n umber, E^ow- 
ever great^ the serie* la oaid to be di- 

being 




[Rar. us.] 

CON'VERSANT, or €ONVEBS'- 
ANT, a, 

€ON'VERSANT,t n. One who coa- 
Terses with another. 

CON'VERSANTLY, adv. In a con- 
Tersant or familiar manner. 

€0NVERSA'T10NALIST, n. One 
who excels in conyersation. 

CONVERSAZIO'NE, n. [add.] A 
meeting for conversation, particularly 
on literary subjects. 

CONVERS'ELY, instead of CON'- 
TERSELY, adv. [add.] In math., by 
conTersion. [See Conversion.] 

CONVERSION, n. [add.] Couversionof 
proportions, in math., is, when of four 
proportionals it is inferred that the 
first is to its excess above the second, 
as the third to its excess above the 
fourth, and the four terms, when thus 
arranged, are said to be proportionals 
by conversion. 

€ONVER'SIVE, a. Conversable; so- 
ciable; that may be converted or 
changeid. 

CON'VEXED, or CONVEX'ED, a. 

CON'VEXLY, or CONVEX'LY, adv. 

CONVEY', 17. i. To play the thief. 
[ShakA 

CONVEY' ANCE, n. [add.) In law, a 
deed or instrument in writing which 
passes real or personal property. Con- 
veyances operate according to the 
rules of the common-law, or under the 
statute of uses, and in the case of lease 
and release they operate in both modes. 
This latter is the most usual modern 
mode of conveying land and heredita- 
ments. Conveyances simply transfer- 
ring personal property are called assign- 



CONVEY'ERS, n. Fraudulent appro- 
priatori of property ; jugglers. [Shah' 
speare.] 

CONVICTED, pp. [arid.] Over- 
powered. I Shah.] 

CONVICTION, n. [add.] Strong be- 
lief, on the ground of satisfactory evi- 
dence, without any implication of pre- 
vious error; as, a conviction that there 
is nothing honourable which is not 
accompanied with innocence. 

CONVINCE', V. t. [add.l To refute; 
as, to convince atheism. [Bacon.] 

CONVlV'IALIST,n. A person of con- 
vivial habits. 

CONVOCA'TIONAL, a. Relating to 

a convocation 

^CON'VOLUTE, \a. [add.] Convo- 

^CON'VOLUTED,) luted bones, the 

upper and lower turbinated bones of 

the nose. 



eONVOLU'TlON, fl. [add.] Ia amd^ 
a term applied to the windm^s aod 
tufnings of the eerebnim, and to the 
foldiiiffi? of the sm^ll intestines. 

CONVOLVE', o. L [add.] To tinito in 
Circular motion^ 

eONVOLVULA'CEOUS, a. Rdatln- 
Co the convoIvulu<i. 

€ O N V U l/S I O N AL, a. Tlavinjf canvnl - 
fiions \ relating to cuilvuUiond. [Rare.] 

CONY'ZA, H. [add.] This genu4 belouga 
to that group of Compo^itje called 
Corynjliitcra?. It was formerly very 
e \ ^eni^i v t^ as well as hecerogeiif»u9|r co ni - 
prehendinF? m^iy hcrl}^ and shruha 
found in all the qimrtera of the gloVie^ 
It 13 now better understood, and is 
limited to sevcntj or eighty [>lants of 
no consequence. Tiie C' squamtsaj 
l^ea-bane or plough ma n^e-s pike nard, y 
tiow knuwn by the name of Inula 
Cittiff^u; H id a common ijlaut on cal- 
careous soils in Grtiat Britain ; it yields 
a volatile oil with a peculiar scent, and 
is used for the purpose of driving away 
fleas and gnats. C. anthelmintica, now 
called Vemonia anthelmintica, is an 
East Indian species, the fruit of which is 
used by the doctors of India as a power- 
ful remedy for worms. C, genistel- 
hides, now placed in the genus Bac- 
charis, contains a bitter extractive 
matter and an aromatic oil, and is em- 
ployed in the Brazils in intermittent 
fevers. 

COO'IE, n. The cry or call of the Au3- 
tralian aborigines. 

COO'IE, V. t. To cry or call like the 
aborigines of Australia. 

COOK' HOUSE, n. An erection on the 
deck of a ship for containing the ca- 
boose or cooking - apparatus. It is 
sometimes called the galley. 

COOK'IE, n. A kind of small sweet- 
bread for eating at tea. [Scotch.] 

COOL, a. [add.] Impudent in a very 
high degree; as, when speaking of some 
pretension, trick, &c., we say, " That 
is coo/." [Familiar.]^ 

COOL'IE, n. In the Mast Indies, a^ot- 
ter or carrier. 

COOL-TANK' ARD, it. An old EngUsh 
beverage of various composition, but 
usually made of ale, with a little wine, 
or wine and water, with an addition of 
lemon -juice, spices, and borage, or 
other savoury herbs. 

COOL'-WORT, n. In America, the 
popular name of a plant, the Tiarella 
cordifolia, the properties of which are 
diuretic and tonic. It is prepared by 
the Shakers. 

COOMB, )n. A valley on the decli- 

COOMBE, 5 vity of a hill, in the shape 
of an amphitlieatre. [See Comb.] 

CQQP'ER, V. t. To do the work of a 
cooper: to make barrels, hogsheads, 
casks, &c.; to mend, or put in order, 
as a cooper does casks. 

Cp9P'ERA6E, n. [add.] The work or 
business of a cooper. 

CO-OP'ERANT,a. Operating together. 

CQQP'ERING, ppr. Making casks, or 
putting them in order. 

CO-OR'DIN.\TE, V. t To make co- 
ordinate. 

CO-OR'DINATES, n. plur. [add.] In 
geom., a term applied to a system of 
lines, to which points under considera- 
tion are referred, and by means of 
which their position is determined. 
Co-ordinates either determine the po- 
sition of a point in space or in a plane 
which is understood to contain all the 
figure under consideration, as in the 
first six books of Euclid. They deter- 
ill 




mine position by straight lines only, or 
by a straight tine and angles* in tliA 
latter ca^e they are calkd polar co> 
ordLoatesH >Vben co-ordinates are at 
light anj^les to each other, thi'y are 
called Tecttiitfjular co-ordinates, and 
when they make any other ani^le with 
each otherj they are called ohtique co- 
ordinates^ In pfane atmrn,, one of the 
CD-ordinates Is called tU^ nbscijfta^ and 
the other the ordiaaic. The co-ordi- 
nates of n star lire it^ distances from 
the pole of the hoavtmsi and from the 
meridian of the place of obitervatiotif 
moaaured in degrees of the re«ipective 
circles. In the Ag^., 
CD and D A are 
ca-orflinate»^t!je fir^t 
being an ab^eiMO, 
to which, th rough tho 
pnilit D, is drawn the 
ordinate E A- la 
co-ordinates, the 
abscissa and ordi- 
nates may be drawn making any angle 
with each other. 
COOST, pp. Cast. [Scotch.] 
COOT, n. [add.] The common coot is 
the Fulica atra ; Wilson's coot is the 
JF*. WUsoni, which inhabits various 
parts of North America; the crested 
coot is the F, cristata, which inhabits 
Madagascar. The coots belong to 
the order Grallatores, and family 
Rallids. 

COP, n. [add.] The oontoal ball of 
thread formed on the spindle of a 
wheel or spinning-frame. 
CO'PAL, n. [add.] This substance is 
often improperly called gum-copal. — 
Mexican copal is supposed to be the 
produce of a plant allied to the Hy- 
menwa courharil. [See Courbabil.] — 
Indian copal is produced by VcUeria 
indiea ; it is known in England by the 
name of gum-ardmi. — Brazilian copal 
flows from several species of Hymensea, 
and from Trachylobium martianum, 
both of the nat. order Leguminos®. 
COPAL'CHE-BARK, n. The bark so 
called is obtained from two widely dif- 
ferent plants ; the one is the copalche- 
bush, which is Croton pseudo-china, of 
the nat. order of Euphorbiace«B ; the 
other is the oopalche-plant, Strychnos 
pseudo-Quina, of the nat. order of Lo- 
ganiacese. 
COP ATAIN-HAT,n. A high-crowned 

hat. [Shak.] 
CO-PA'TRIOT, instead of CO- 
PAT'RIOT. 
COPE, V. t. [add.] To encounter; as, I 
love to cope him in these sullen fits. 

€OVE,f n. [Fr. cape.] A cloak. {Chajt- 



cfr.] 
CO I'KCtv, rt. 

KUPKCK.] 



A Rnssiau CQin. [S^^e 



CO'PlE,t a, [L. copia.] Copiousness. 

C U ' P I N t S , II , [add . ] Iti atdp buiUliiio^ the 
turning; tlie ends of injii lodging -kni'CH, 
so 3,4 tu hueik into the hoamNi, and thu^i 
eaife the strain off the necks of the 
bolts whtn the vessel ndlsi, 

COl'rE,t a. [SaJt] The top of any^ 
thins- {UhaHcerA 

COPPER- COLOURED, a. Of thfl 
erduur of eopprn 

COP'PEU-NICICEL, B See KuPrES- 

COPPERPLATE, m. [add.] A print 

or impresjiion on paper, ^c, from a 

t*op|>er-plote. 
COP'l'ER PLATE, a. Uolating tocn- 

j^raving on coin>cr, or printing from a 

copper- plate. 



CORALLID^ 



CORIUM 



OORNET-A-PISTONS 



) n. plur. The cast- 
S, ) iron apparatus 



€OPT>ERS, 

SHIP'S COPTERS, , 
used on board ship for cooking, and 
erected in the cookhouse or f^alley. 

COPTER-SPOT, n. A species of pre- 
daceons beetle, the elytra of which are 
black, and marked with rows of hollow 
copper-coloured dots {Cahsoma cali- 
dum). In Canada it is common in 
meadows and ploughed fields. 

COP'PLE-DUST, n. [add.] The same 
as CuPEL-DusT. 

COP'IilDiE, n. [Gr. je«re«r, dung.J A 
family of coleopterous insects, which 
are found in dung, and so called from 
the typical genus Copris. The males 
have projections on the head and tho- 
rax. Some of the African and Indian 
species are of large size. 

COPROPH'A6l, \n. [Gr. «<.ren, 

COPROPH'AGANS,} dung, and 
fa}'*, to eat.] A section of lamelli- 
corn beetles, which live in and upon 
the dung of animals. It contains the 
Bcarabaeus of the ancients, and the 
" shard-borne beetles'* of this country. 

COPROPH' AGOUS, a. Feeding upon 
dung or filth ; a term particularly ap- 
plied to certain insects. 

COPSE, V. L [add.] To plant under- 
wood. 

COPSE' -WOOD, n. A growth of 
shrubs and bushes. 

COP'TIS, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Ranunculacea). C. trifolia, 
gold-thread, found in Ciwada and the 
northern parts of the United States of 
America, is a small plant with white 
flowers, and a yellow fibrous rhizoma, 
which runs in all directions. A decoc- 
tion of the leaves and stalks is used by 
the Indians for giving a yellow colour to 
cloth and skins. The rhizomata, which 
are bitter, when administered in medi- 
cine, act in the same way as quassia, 
gentian, and other bitters. 

COP'Y, n. [add.] A theme. [Shak ] 

COPY-HOLD, n. [add,] Copv-hotds 
now descend to the heir-at-law, accord- 
ing to the rules that regulate the de- 
scent of all other kinds of land. 

COP'YING-MACiilNES,n. Machines 
for copying any piece of writing with 
perfect accuracy, or for producing du- 
plicates of letters, invoices, and other 
manu8<jipt8 ; such as Watt's and Rit- 
chie's copying - presses, Wedgwood's 
manifold writer, &c. 

COQUET'TISHLY, adv. In a coquet- 
tish manner. 

COQUILLA-NUT, n. The fruit of the 
palm, Attalea funifera, one of the 
cocoa-nut group, which grows abun- 
dantly in South America. The nuts 
are extensively used in turnery, and 
especially for making umbrella-liandles. 
[See PiACABA.] 

COR, n. [Lat., genit cordis."] In aned., 
the heart; the central organ of circula- 
tion. 

CORA'CIAS, n. A genus of birds, al- 
lied to the crows, containing the rol- 
lers, one species of which (C. garrula) 
is a rare visitant of the British Is- 
lands. 

COR'ACOID, II. [add.] This name is 
now extended to a mrge flattened 
bone, passing from the shoulder- joint 
to the sternum, in birds, reptiles, and 
monotremes. 
COR'A0E,f n. Courage; heart; mind. 

COR'ALLED^ a. Furnished with cond. 
[Poeftco/.l 

CORALOAD.^, n. A family of com- 
pound polyps, yielding the substance 



called coralf and constituting the third 
order of the class PolypL 

CORALLINE DEPOSITS, «. In r;«rf., 
a term applied to those recent or allu- 
vial strata which consist of the marine 
banks, shoals, and islands, entirely com- 
posed of cond. 

CORALLORHFZA, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order OrchidacesB. C. m- 
natOt coral -root, is a British plant, 
having thick fleshy roots, with much 
branched fibres. The flowers are seated 
on a spike, and are of a yellowish colour. 
It is found in mountainous woods, bat 
is a rare plant. 

COR'AL-ROOT, n. [add.] [See Co- 
BiiLLORHizA in this 5«pp.l 

CO'RAM NOBIS. [L.] Before us; a 
law-term. 

CORANT'O, «. See Codbawt, Cou- 

BAMTO. 

CORB'AN, II. [add.] In Jewish ami- 
quitVf an offering, sacrifice, or oblation 
of any kind presented before God. 

CORB£S,t It, plwr. Corbels. Orna- 
ments in building. \Spenser.\ 

COR-CAR'OLI, n. A star of the third 
magnitude in Canes Yenatici, situated 
on the neck of the Lower Dog. 

CORD'ED, pp. or a. [add.] Striped or | 
furrowed, as by cords. 

C O R D ' E T H,t for Accobdbth. 
[Chaucer.] 

CORD'-GRXSS, n. A genus of plants, 
Spartina, — which see, 

COR'DIAL, n. [add.] Aromatized and 
sweetened spirit^ employed as a beve- 
rage. 

CORDIL'ERES,t n. plur. Cordeliers. 
[Chaucer.] 

CORDIL'LER A, n. [Sp] A name some- 
times given to the mountain-range of 
the Andes in South America, but pro- 
perly applicable only to the innermost ' 
and highest ridge of the mass. 

CORD ON, n. [add.] Cordon-samiaire, 
a line of troops or military posts on the 
borders of a district of country infected 
with disease, to cut off communication, 
and thus prevent the disease from 
spreading. — A baldrick or sack worn 
across the breast, in the orders of 
knights, is also called a cordon, 

CORDUROY', n [add.] Cordurop-road, 
in North America, a road constructed 
with logs laid together over swamps or 
marshy places, for carriages to pass 
over. They derive their name from 
their ribbed appearance, resembling 
corduroy. 

eORD'WAYNE,t n. Cordwain,— 
which see. [Spenser.] \ 

COR'DY, n. In the hut-trade, a kind of | 
man's hat, the body of which is of felt, ' 
having a fine covering of camel's or 
goat's hair. Cordies have nearly been 
superseded by inferior plated hats. 

CORE, n. [add.] In arch., the interior 
part of anything; as, the core of a 
column or wall. 

COREG'ONUS, n. A genus of fish, se- 
parated firom the salmons. It contains 
at least one British species, the gwi- 
niad or vendace. 

CO-REL'ATIVE. See Cobrelative. 

COR-HY'DR^, n. [L.] A star of the 
first magnitude in the southern con- 
stellation Hydra. 

CORIAN'DRUM, n. A genus of an- 
nual plants, nat- order Umbelliferee. 
C. sativum, the officinal coriander, is a 
native of Europe, which is cultivated 
on aicount of its seeds. [See Cori- 

ANDER.] 

COR'lUM, n. [Lat.] Leathern body- 
armour, formed of overlapping leaves 
112 



or scales, worn by the Roman soldiere 
and other nations of antiquity. In thii 




country it continued in use till the 
reign of Edward I., the scales being 
sometimes tinted of different colours. 

CORK, n. In the United States, a term 
applied to express what in this conotry 
is called frost-naiis, or nails driven into 
the shoes of horses to prevent them 
from falling upon the ice. 

^'ORK'LING, { n. Acanthopterygioos 

CORK'WING,) fish, species of the 
genus Crenilabrus, are so called io 
Cornwall. 

CORK'-TREE, n. The Qumus suber, 
from the outer bark of which, called 
epiphla^um, corks are made. [See 

COBR.I 

CORK'Y, a. [sdd] Dry; withered; 
husky. rShak.] 

COR-LEO'NIS, n, [L.] The lion's- 
heart; another name for Regulna, a 
star of the first magnitude in the con- 
stellation Leo. 

COR'MORANT,n. [add.] The common 
cormorant is the Phalacrocorax carho 
of Temminck, and the Peleeamu corbo 
of Linn. A species of cormorant is 
trained and used by the Chinese to aid 
them in fishing. 

CORN, V. t, [add.] To feed a horse with 
oats. 

CORNA'CEOUS, a. ReUting to the 
comus or cornel-shrub. 

CORN'-BIN, n. A bin or box for hold- 
ing com. 

CORN'-COCKLE, n. A British plant 
of the genus Agrostemma, the A. 
githago, [See Aobostemma.] 

CORN' CROW-FOOT, n. A phint of 
the genus Ranunculus, the Rammeuhu 
arvensis, 

CORN'ED, pp, or a. [add.] Cured by 
salting moderately; as, corned beef; 
fed with oats, as a horse. Drunk. 
[Low.] 

CORN'ED-BEEF n. Beef moderately 
salted. 

CORNfiXIAN-CHERRIES, n. The 
fruit of the Comus mas, or nuueuia, 
which is eatable. 

CORN'ER, V. t. In the UnUed States, 
to comer a ; erson, is to get the advan- 
tage of him in an argument, as though 
he were physically placed in a comer 
from which he could not escape. — To 
floor a person, is used colloquialip with 
us to signify the same thing. 

i ORN'ER-CAP,t n. The chief embcl- 
lishmcnt or ornament. 

CORN'ER -TOOTH, n. One of the 
four teeth of a horse, between the mid- 
dle teeth and the tusks, two above and 
two below. 

CORN'ET, n. [add.] A standard or 
flag. [ObsoleieA 

CORNET-A-PISTONS, n. [Fr,] A^ 
brass wind musical instrument, like the 
French- horn, but capable of much 
greater inflexion, from the valves and 
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stoppers (pitt^tv) with which it b fur- 
nished, whence the nAm«. 

CORNET TI, n. [IL] A method of 
Hding, or a motion of a horae. 

€ORJ( EULE, n. [Diminutive of L. eor^ 
ftfti.] In oitom.^ a. term appJii?d to the 
miniit'e tmn^arent segments which 
defend the eomponnd eyes of insects. 

CORJi'XNE, n» A new priiiciplfl dis- 
coTered in the bark of Cortmt JloridiM, 
having properties resemb]if}g those of 
qaiiiiiie. 

CORN'iSH-ENOlNE, n. A single- 
octing^ iteom-engine used for pumping: 
water. The pump-rydi? appended to 
one end of the lieHiin are luadcd e^ aa 
by their graiity to haTe sufficient force 
to raise the water, and the down^stroke 
of the steam-piston at the other end of 
the beam is used to raise them. The 
steam is generally employed at a con- 
siderable pressure, and worked very 
expansively. 

COBNOSH MONEY- WORT, n, A 
plant of the genus Limosella, the L. 
aquatiea ; called also mudwort 

€OBN'-LAWS, n. [add.) The corn^ 
Imca of this country were repealed in 
184d, and foreign grain is now admitted 
duty-free. 

€ORN'-MINT, n. A plant of the genus 
Mentha, the M. arveruis, 

COBN'MUSE,t n, [Fr.] A bi^pipe. 
[CkaueerA 

CORNOTEAN, n. A kind of horn ; a 
musical instrument of modem inven- 
tion. 

€OBN'-POPPY, n. Red poppy {Papa- 
ver rhaat), a troublesome weed in com- 
6eld8. 

€ORN'-BENT, n. [add.] A money- 
rent varying in amount according to the 
fluctuations of the price of com. In 
many parts of the south of Scotland, 
com^rentM are paid according to the fiar 
prices of com. 

CORN'-SALAD, n. The common name 
of several species of British plants of 
the genus Fedia. [See Fedia.] 

CORN'U, n. plur, Camua. [L.] A horn; 
a term applied to warts, from their 
homif hardjaess; and in anat., to parts 
resembling a horn in form. 

CORNOJ-AMMO'NIS, n. [add.] In 
onof., a designation of the pes-hippo- 
campi of the brain, from its being bent 
like a ram*s horn, the fiunous crest of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

CORNU^BIANITE, n. A slaty rock, 
abundant in the western part of Com- 
waJl, in contact with granite. It is of 
a dark blue or purple colour, hajd and 
laminated. 

CORN^rS, n. Instead of nat. order 
Caprifoliae, read nat. order Comacee. 

CORNOTE^a. Homed; having horns. 

€ORN'-VAN, n, A machine for win- 
nowing com. 

CORN'- WEEVIL, n. The Calandra 
ffranaria, also called SUophUut gra- 
mtriui, an insect very injurious to 
grain. [See Webvil.] 

COR'OCORE, n. A boat of the Indian 
Archipclsffo, of vnriotts form. That 
used ill Celebes, and empLoyeil: fre* 
quently for piratical pm^oaed, \% pro- 
;>elJed by fjor^t and has a f!uHoti$ uppn- 
ratuA raised above and projecting 
beyond the gmiAiiile, and projecting 
also tieyond the stem, on which a 
eecotid tow of rowers ia placed, in ef- 
fect rendering the vessel simil^ur m 
some re3)i^ct» to the ancient biremo. 
It is often manned with aixty men. 
Others, as those used in the MoUucaSt 
are masted Yes^eb, brood, ^'th oaxrow 



extremities, fiftjf to sixty-five feet lottg, I 
aad covered thronghoat about fbur- 



00 named fh>m iteauppc»ed resemblancu 
to a crowds bill. 
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fifths of theur length with a sort of 
matting-roof. 

COR'OLLARY, n. [add.] Any neces- 
sary consequence of a proposition; 
something added to what was pro- 
mised or agreed for, or to what might 
be expected, or to what regularly re- 
sulted. 

COR'OLLATE, \a. Like a corolla; 

€OR'OLLATED,J having corollas. 

COROLLIFLO'R^, instead of €0- 
ROL'LIFLORiE. 

€OROMAN'DEL-WpQD,n. A beau- 
tiful brown wood from the coast of 
Coromandel. 

€ORO'NA, n. [add.] A crown or cir- 
clet suspended from the roof or vault- 
ing of churches, to hold tapers lighted 
on solemn occasions. Sometimes they 
are formed of double or triple circlets. 




arranged pyramidically.— In aiuii.t a 
term used to designate certain parts 
supposed to resemble a crown. — Cortma 
cUiaris, the ciliary ligament. — Corona 
gUmdiSf the margin of the glans penis. 

COR'ONACH,) n. [Gael.] A dirge; a 

COR^ANICH, ) lamentation for the 
dead. 

CORONAL, OP CORO'NAL, a, 

€OK ON AL, or COHU'NAL, n. 

€ORONA'SLEN^ n. In zooL, the su- 
perior margin of n hoof, called, in te/e- 
rinarp sur., the coronet. 

€ OR ON AT ED, a. In conchol., a term 
applied to spiral sheUfl which have their 
whorls more or less BurmoUnted by a 
row of spines or tubercles. a& in ee ve- 
ra} volutes, coneSf mitrea, &c. 

CORO'NE, n. [Gr. **(»,, a crow.] Tlie 

acute process of the lower Jaw-bone ; 

113 



COR'ONEL, n. [Sp.] The upper part of 
a jousting-lance, constructed to un- 
horse but not to wound a knight. [See 
cut in Diet. Tournament.] 
COR'ONER, n. [add.] Most commonly 
there are three or four coroners in each 
county in England, but the number 
varies, and in some there are six or 
seven coroners. The council of every 
borough, to which a separate court of 
quarter-sessions has been granted, is 
empowered to appoint a coroner for the 
borough. By the Act 7 and 8 Vict., 
c. 92, coroners may be appointed for 
districts within counties, instead of the 
counties at large. 

eOR'ONER'S-eOURT, n. A tribunal 
of record, where the coroner holds his 
inquiries. 

CORONIL'LA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order LeguminossB. C emems, 
scorpion-senna, is a common plant all 
over the south of Europe. It has bright 
yellow flowers, and its leaves act as a 
cathartic, like those of senna. The 
leaves of another species (C varia) 
have a diuretic action on the system, 
and also purge. The species of this 
genus are numerous, and all adapted 
for ornamental cultivation. 
€ORON'OPUS, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order CrudfersB. It being un- 
certain that these were the plants so 
called by the andents, the name Sene- 
biera is now generally preferred. Two 
spedes inhabit Britain, and are known 
by the common name of wart-erets. 
€OROUNE',t n. (koroun'.) [Fr.] A 
crown or garland. [ChaucerA 
CORPORA, n. [Lat] plur, ot Corpus. 
[See Corpus.] 

COR'PORALSHIP, n. Fadd.] A cor- 
poral's office or command. 
CORPORA'TION,n. [add.] Corpora- 
turns are distinguished into aggregate 
and sole [see Dict.\ corporations ec- 
clesiasiicM and /ay, civU and eleemo' 
sunary, regular and secuiar. Again, 
they are divisiWe into corporations of a 
public charatrtcrp establlghcd for the 
purpose of general or local govern- 
ment, and thoise ^hich have been 
created to facilitate the object of pri- 
vate associations p The corporations 
established fur local adminisitrHtion of 
towns arc now generally called munt- 
cipai corporaiions, [j£m MUNIOI-^ 

PAL.] 

COHPOKIFICA'TION, n. The a^ of 
giving body or palpability. 
tORPLfSXULA, n. [plur. of L wr- 
7 J 
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puMcuIum.] Corpusclefl, nr nmall par- 
ttcld^ or titanic. 
CORPUS €ULAR, a, [add.] Corptu- 
cutar theortff a. theory fot explaining 
the ufttUTie of light. Aciisordins to ihia 
thpDi7« the sun and all other luminoua. 
budicft hare th« property of emitting 
eicccodinglj mintite pattitle* of theJr 
■ubttiuif e, with prodigious Telocity, adJ 
these (jArticlca ent^ntig the eye producer 
the ftc n emt iu n of v\ b i cm . It Iili4 nlao tiet' n 
termed tht^i^iitiiontheort/. [J^ Light, 

•ltd UNDtrLAtOCll^,] 

CORPDS€ULAE ITY, n. Stole of be- 
inff corpti*«^ylEi^* 

€OK!*rS €t LE, n. See Cori-dbcle. 

CORRA DIATE^ r. t. To coDtontrate 
to tme poinii as light or rays^ 

COERAL', n. [Sp.1 A yard- ioclosed 
ground adjoining a no use. In the t^am 
paa of Soath America, and elsewhere, 
flor»e« are kept in the carraL 

CORREt TING -PLATE, n. See Mao- 
net ic COMPEKHATOR. 

CORREG TORY, o. Containing or 
making correction. 

eORRESPON DENCE, n. [add.] In 
the fine artt, the adaptation of the 
partA of a dcaign to one another. 

CORRESPOND ENT.d. [add.] Obe- 
dient | conformable in behaTiour; a«, 
to he corre^onde^ to eommand.[SAfl*. J 

COKKESrOND'lKGLY, adv. In a 
eorresponding manner, 

C0R'Rl6E,t V. L [Frl To correct. 
[Chaueer.] 

CORRIO tOLA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Illeeehracetif. There it only 
one Britiah ipecles, C* iittoraiit, known 
by the name of strap- wort- [^^ee&T&AF- 

M^ORT.l 

eOKROBOBATORy, a. Tending to 
atrengtlK^n 5 corroborative. 

COR'ROBORY, i?. A kind of Auatra^ 
Ban dant^ of fnendship. 

€ORRUMPABLE,ta. [Fr.] Cojrupt- 
ihle. {ChauctT,] 

CORBIJMPEjt 1^ '■ To oormpt. 
[CitcPicerA 

CORRUJ^TIONIST, n. A defender of 
corruption. 

COR'SAlR, n. [add.] A pimtic^ fewel. 

€0R-S€0RP10'NIS, n. [L. the heart 
of the scorpion.] Another name for 
An tares, a star of the first laognHude 
In the zodiacal constellation Scorpio, 

CORSEjf r, t. (cort,) To curse. [Oau- 
txr.] 

CORSEINT^f )i». [Fr.] Aholybody; 

CORSAYNT^t f a saint, [t^oum-.] 

CORS'ICAN MOSSi «. Tlie Gigariina 
htimifttho-cortoni a rmitogstnic plaint, 
of the order Alj^^np^ iL^ed in Corsica as a 
remedy for intestinal ^orms. 

COR'SlVE.t "■ For Cobaosive, for- 
merly accented car'rQsive. [Spmsfr.] 

COR'TICAL, fl. [add.] Cortical tub- 
ttancct the exterior part of the brain 
and of the kidney, so named from its 
bork-lijke appearance. The same name 
is given to the l»ony*liko substance 
iitrhich covers the fang of a tootli. 

C OROTIC INE, P. An alkaloid found iti 
the hark of the Populut tremens. 

C OR tl S C ATE, or € O R U S C A TE, vX. 

COilUSCA'TlUN, n. [add.] Fiffura^ 
tiMiif, intellectual brilliancy^ as, the 
comui^ation* of genius. 

CORVEE^ n. [Fr.] In feudal latr, an 
obligation on the inhabitants of a dts- 
triet, to perform certain acrviueaj ua the 
repair tirf roads,, &c., for the sovereign 
or the fendal lord. 

eOHV'EN^t pp. [From carve'] Cut; 
carred, t Chancer A 

CORYEITE^ n. [add.] A eorrette 



ranks next below a frigate ^ it is frigate" 
rij^gcd, with three maai^j and built for 
fast sailing. 

€t>ltn>'ALIS, n. A gentis of plant% 
nat. order Fumanaceaj. The species 
are mostly small glaucous herbs, n-it]:i 
t4>mat« or pinnated leave*, and fusiform 
tuberouA or fibrous roots. Upwards of 
forty species have been described, seve- 
ral of which are fnund in Britain, and 
known by the common name of fumi- 
tor If, They were formerly referred to 
the genus Fnmaria (Linn.), but differ by 
having a pod with several seeds, ALany 
of the species are well adapted for 
flower-borders and roek-workr Of late 
tlii* gcuuj haa ijeen also divided into 
eeTem].~AlsOj the n>ame of a genus of 
neuropteroua insects, found in North 
America^ the males of which have large 
jaws like boms. 

eORYM BIATE, a. Same as Co&tic- 

niATED. 

CORYMBOSE, a. Relating to, or Iik« 
a corymb. 

CORYM'BUS, n. [L.J A emrmb,— 
tthith see. 

CORYPH^'N A, n, ^add.] The dolphin 
of the ancients ii the C. hippurii. All 
the species are Tcrj rapid in their mo- 
tions^ and very voracious. They are of 
brilliant coloUTT^,and are olyects of dd- 
miratton to every voyager. 

CORYZ'A, n. [Gr. m^*A Inflamma- 
lion of the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils, eyesj &c., usually aming from 
cold. 

COSCXNODIS'CUS, it. In hot., a genua 
of Dbtomaceai, resembling minute cir- 
cular shells \ they are good microecopie 
ol:tiects. 

€0S'ENA6E, tt. See CobtKAOE. 

CO^SEY, (3. Snug; comfortable^ warm; 
easy; social;, talkative; chatty. ysSee 

COSH^ERING. Set CocHEBtNO. 

CO'filLY, adu. In a eosey manner; 
snugly; comfortably. 

COB'^IN,f n. or»i. A cousin or kinsman; 
allied ; related. {Chaucvr^ 

COSMOG'OriAL, a. Relating to cos- 
mogony. 

COSMOPOL'ITANIBM, n. Conno- 
poIitiMm. 

COSMOR AM IC, (1. Relating to a cm- 
morama, 

COS MOS, n. {Qy. «ri«*.] This word 
originally signified oniamcni (oa an 
adornment for a man, a wonian, a horse); 
in n^jiguraiive sense, it imp bed the order 
or adornment of a diicouriie. It after- 
wards came to fti^ify the universe and 
tlie order which pervades it; the as- 
semblage of all things in heaven and 
earth ; the universality of created things 
constituting the perceptible world. In 
thia latter stgnific^tiDn, Humboldt haa 
adopted the word as the title of his re- 
cent work on " The Phyaieal Dcscrip* 
tion of the Universe.** 

COSMOSPHERE, n, [Gr. «-#^^, 
world, and r^A-^m., a sphere.) An ap- 
pamtuft for shoeing the position of the 
^4irth, at any given time, with respect to 
the tiled stars. It confljat* of a lioUow 
glass globe, on which are det^icted the 
Stan funning the constetlationsj oiid 
within which ia a terrestrial globe. 

COSS, n. [add.] Jti Indin^ a road-measure, 
of variable extents ranging tjetween one 
niiJe and two im\\^.— Rule of cost, the 
name originally given to algebra. [*^e 
ComivA 

COS'SET, V. t. To fondle; to make a 
pet of. 

COS'SlCj a. [add.] When algebra waa 
lU 



first introduced into Enrope, it was 
cAlled the rule ef tosx^ proliably fFoni 
the Italian. — Rtgola di cota, the rule 
of the thing, the unknown number be- 
ing called cosa. 

€OST,t n- [L. eosia.] A rib or side. 

COSTA, «. IL, a rib.] Lti boU the mid 
Hb of a leaf. 

COST A6E,t X- Coat; expense. [Chau- 
ctr.\ 

€OaTE'lE,t c. I. [Fr.] To go by the 
coast. ICf^iHCer, \ 

COSTIE, fi. In the West Indies, the 
offspring of a white and a fustic. 

€OSTXEW,t fl. Costly. [CAostrtrJ 

COST'LY, a [add.] Occaaioning much 
expense ; an, eifttlif vie^. 

€OH'TBELL,t n, A drinking Tctsel. 
fCAflKCirr.J 

COSTS, n. plur. [See Cost.] Id /air, 
the expenses incurred by parties la 
proceedings at law or in equity. la 
some cn»o'^ double and treble costs are 
expressly given by statute. Where a 
statute gives double costj, the prevail- 
ing party Is aUowed hia sinfflCf or cuat- 
mtm c&tt*, which include the expeones 
of witnesses, counsers fcc-s AlC, and 
afterword he is allowed italf of the 
single costs. — TVtble costs eonaist of the 
single costs, half of the single costa, and 
huJf that half again. 

COT, COTE, or COAT, at the end of 
noufiea of places are derived generally 
from the Saxon cotj a cottage, 

COTT ["* SeeCoTT. 

€0 TAR NINE, r. An alkatina bau 
derived from norcotine. 

COTE,f n. A woman's gown. 

COTE,+ n. A coat, [Chmicer.] 

COT' ED , for Q uo tep. [ Shah, i 

COTERIE , n, [add .J A meeting for 
social, litenuT, or political Intereonrse. 

COTI'DaL Llf^ESj ». Imaginary lines 
on the surface of the occaii,thfOi*ghotit 
which high- water takes place at the 
same ini^tant- 

COTm;lEN,trt. [Fr.]Danv.[Oflwcrr.] 

COTJI/LON, or COTtL LION, n. 

COTONEAS'TER, a. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Roaoeeie. C tm/- 
Qafis is a British spcciei, having rose- 
coloured petals, the margins of the 
calyx downy. The other species are 
natives of the south of Europe and 
various parti* of the East Indict. They 
are all adapted for j^hrubberic?. 

COTT,t n. A little boat, [ikt Cox] 
[Spenser.] 

COT TABUS, tt. An ancient Greek 
game, which coneieted in throwing 
wine from cups, without spilling, into 
little ba^ns of metal, suspend ed in a 
particular manner^ or floating in winter. 

COT'TAOE, M. [add,] This term is now 
a\it> applied tonmall conn try-residences 
and detached suburban houses, adapted 
to a modem te scale of living, yet witli 
all due attention to neatness^ comfort, 
and rc&nemont. To the t^articiiJar 
style in which these cottages ore built, 
the name cotta^e-GTckitecturt baa been 
given. 

C0T'TA(5E-ALLOTS!ENTS,i», For* 
tiena of gronnd which are allotted to 
the dwellings of country-labourera, for 
the purpose of being cultivated by them 
as gardens^ Bometimes these ailot- 
ments are attached to the dwellings, 
and at other time^ they arc apart from 
them. [Sef Allf^m£nt Sffitem, under 

ALLOTMtKt in thb ^V/J/l.j 

COT'TLDjE, n. A family of acanthop* 
terygious lislies, including the bull- 
heada or miiler^s- thumbs. The name 



COUNSEL 
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COUPLE 



is detinsd fhnii the typical gentu 
Cottiu. 
€OT'TLE3, n, Purts of moulds uaed by 
P«wter«rs in the formatiod of tbeir 



eOTTON, n. i\ [^Jftdd,] To eatton to<me, 
m a ouit phrase m the E/niffd ^(o^^ 
■ngcufying to take a liking to one, to 
fmacj him i literally^ to iHch t0 him, ob 
eotton does to clothes. 

COTTON MANUPACTORT, «. A 
cotton-milL 

COTTONOCRACY, n. In the Unittd 
States^ a cnnJ term applied to the Bos- 
ton cotton-mcmQfacturera., 

€OT TONOUS, «. Same tis Cottont. 

t'OT'TON-PRESS, n, A machine for 
pressing cotton into baleA, BramAb't 
preaa is generally used forthiB purpoae. 

COT'TON-WQOD, n. A tree of the 
poplar kind^ the Populvt ccmadensU. 

4:OT'TON-W99L, ft. A name some- 
timef! giren to cotton In its luw atnte. 

CQTtTR'NlX, n. In Cuvier*3 arrange- 
mentf the generic name of the qimil*, 
H^parated from the partridges on nc- 
connt of their smaller s'itlb^ and tho 
miiles wanting spura* [See QcatlJ 

COT VL'LF O li M, inatead of C OT Y LI'- 
FORiL 

COT'YLOTD, a. In anat., a term ap- 
plied to the afctdbulnm, or the cavitf 
of the hipi which reueiTea the head of 
the tbifh-bone. 

€OUCH. e. t [add.] To i^use to ooncb. 
[Shak.] 

CqUCH'ANCT, n. Act of repose by 
lyinj; down. 

COUCH£E, fl. (eo'ihe.) [?r.l Bedtime, 
or Tisita receired about boutiiuoi op« 
posed to ievee. 

€OUCH'lNG| n. [add.] The ipreadjng 
of malt to rlry* 

COUGU'l^G, n. A violent effort, with 
noise^ to eipel the air from the lung$, 

COUO'NAR^JL A three-masted Malay- 
boat, itgged witb square saib. It is 




broad* sita low in the water^ ia decked 
or not^ according to fancy, sails well^ 
and cameii a large i^argo. 

COU'LELR-DE-ROSE, n. {koolriur- 
de-rdzeO [Fr.] LHcraili^, of a roso- 
ci:tlour; hence, under an aspect of 
beauty and attmctiTencBs; as^ to laee 
everything c^uleur-de^rote, 

GOULPE.t n, \Fr,] A fault. [Chani^.] 

COUL'TER-KEB, n, A common sea- 
bird^ the Frtttercula arctica^ so called 
&oin ita beak bcin^ compressed to^ 
«rards the point. j 

COUN CIL-CBAMBER, n. An apart- ' 
meat occupied by a council^ or appro- 
priated to deliberations on government. 

€OUN'CLL-MAN, n. A member of a 
city common-council. 

COUX'SEL, n. [add.] Li England, the 



duty of eounstt i« to giro advice in 
questiona of law, and to manage causes 
for clients. They ore styled common- 
La W| equity, or chamber couusel, ac- 
cording to the nature of the business 
they transact, 
€OUN^SELLOR. n. [add.] In Eniflaitd, 
a coufuf/for is a barrister^ or one who 
has kept twehe terms at one of the 
four inns of court, and has been called 
to the bar. — Pricff^caunciilarf mis- 
placed t the term should hare besu 
placed under Councillob. 
COUNT, w. J. [add.^ To swell the num- 
ber i as, each additional one caunU. 
€OUN'TENANCE, n. [add.] Be- 
haviour; bearing; false appearance. 
[Shah.] 

COUN^TEE-EXTEN'SION, n. In 
'iirff.f a meaos of reducing a fractiu-e 
by making extensioa in the opposite 
direction, [5rtf Extensiow in tliia 
Svpp.] 
COUK^TEBFEIT, n. [add.] Likeness 
or(*opy; portrait* [^SAoAh] 
UOUKTERFE SAUNCE.f n. [Fr.] A 
counterfeiting^ di^taimulatton. [Sptn^erA 
€OUN'TER-lR^RlTANT, n. A sub- 
stance employed to produce on artifi* 
ciol or seconcUu7 di^oite, in order to 
relieve another or primarr one. 
COUN'TEil-IR'KlTATE.u.f. In mad., 
to produce an artificial or secondary 
disease, in order to relieve another or 
primary one, 
COUN'TER-IRRITA'TION, n. In 
med.f the production of an artificial or 
secondary disemLe, in order to relieve 
another or primary one. The practice 
is also called deriKathn and rti^uhion. 
COUNTERMAND ABLE, a. That 
may be countermnndcd. 
COUK'TER-OF'ENIKG, n. In lurff,, 
an opening made in a sticoud part of an 
at^aceaa opposite to a first. 
COUN'TERPEISE^ h. [Fr.] Coun- 
terpoise, [Chaucer.! 

COUNTERPLfiTE'.f 
v.t. [Fr.] To plead 
against, [CkautcrA 
COUN'TERPOl^NT.ft. 
[add.] In Tnanc, this 
lerm^ which signifies 
literally point against 
point, originated in the 
eircumBtance of the 
notes being formerly 
placed one againat or 
over the other, iu com- 
positions of two or 
more partd, the notes 
being mere points or 
dot! without stems. 
Counterpoint is now 
synonymous with har- 
mony, and nearly so 
with composition; but 
the latter implies more of invcnlion and 
of Imagination, particularly as relates 
to melody, than connterpoint does. 
Counterpoint is divided into aimpte, 
Jforid or fig^rate, and double, SimpU 
i'ounterpitint is a composition in two or 
more parts, the notes of each part 
being equal in ralue to those of the 
corresponding part or parts, and con- 
cprds. In ^orid counlerpoitii, two or 
more notes are written against each 
note of the subject^ or caato-frrmo, and 
di»coi'dq ore OflmLssible. — IJaubit coun- 
terpoini is an inversion of the parts^ so 
that the base may become the subject^ 
and the subject the baue, Jcc, thus pro- 
ducing new melodies and new har- 
monies, 

€OUN TERPOISE, n. [aJJ' Gcni?- 
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n^ly, a moss of brass or other metal, 
so disposed as to keep a part of some 
instrument or machine in equDibrio, 

€0UNTER-P01'S0N, n. An antidote 
to poison. 

€OUN'TER-PON^DEEATE,tj, f. To 
counterbalance ] to wei^h against, 

COUN'TER-PROOF, n. IwenuraHng, 
an impression yieldeid by a newly- 
printed proof of an engraved plate, by 
pasung it again through tlie press with 
a fresh sheet of papcr^ on wbit;h the ink 
is thrown off. Such proofs were for* 
merly usod as a means of comparing 
the plate with the impression without 
the aid of a reversing niiiror^ 

COUN TER-ROUNB, n. A body of 
officers going to risit and inspect the 
romida or sentinels. 

€OllK^TERSlG3a, n. [add,] The sig- 
nature of a secretary or other tubor* 
dinate olDcer to a writing signed by the 
principal or superior, to attest its au- 
thenticity. 

€OUN TERSTEP, n. An opposite step 
or procedure. 

€OUN'TERWAlT,t v. t To watch 
against. [Chaucer. \ 

CODN'TEH*WEIGHT| n. A weight 
in the opposite scale; a counterpoise. 

COUN'TIES.t «. pi^^^ [-See Couwt, 
CouNTrJ Nobler. [Shah.l 

COUNTOUR.t n. [Fr.] A counting- 
house. [Chaucer A 

COUNTRETAlLLE',f n. [Fr.] A tally 
answering exactly to another. [Chau- 
cer.] 

COUNTRIFY, P. t. To conform to the 
country 5 to make mstic. 

€ O U K T R Y-B AS E, n. Game of prison- 
bars, or prison-base. [Shah A 

COtTN'TRY-DANCE, n, [Fr. c^ntrt- 
dance.] A dance in which the partners 
are arranged opposite to each other in 
lines. Originally and properly^ cantra- 
danct, 

€OUN'TaY-tiEN'TLEMATf, h. A 
gentleman resident in the country. 

CO UN TRY-SEAT, n. A dweUing in 
the comntry, used as a place of retire 
ment from tho city, 

COUN^TY, n. (In Diet., instead of d, 
read n.) Count tf^ratcf. [add,] Coiinty- 
ratcs are taxes levied for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses to which 
counties are liable. They ore now 
collected by the boards of guardJans, 

tOUN'TY-SES'SIONS, n. The gene- 
ral quarter'SCBHions of tho peace for 
each ccuntv, held four times a-year, 

€OUN TY-TOWN, «. The chief town 
df a county; that town where the 
various courts of a county are held. 

COUP, tj. t. or I. To tarn over, IScQteh.] 

COUP, It, t. or f. To barter J to buy 
horses or cattle. [Scotch.] 

eO0P-DE-SANG, w. fkoo-dli-song',) 
[Fr.] Blood-stroke \ a form of hiemorr- 
hagc occurring in the brain, the lungs, 
and in most oJ^ the other organs of the 
body, and con.nisUng in an instantane- 
ous and universal congestion, without 
any escape of blood from the vessels. 

€OUP^D"-ETAT, n, Iko0;^d4i-ta;.j [Fr.] 
A sudden, decisive blow in politics i a 
stroke of policy. 

€OUPE', n, (koopft'.) [FrO Tho front 
apartment of a French diligence. 

t*OUP'lNG, ppr. Buying^ particularly 
horses; trucking; bartering. [Stoteh*] 

£6 U P L A B LE, a. Fit to be coupled . 

COUPXE, n. [add.] The nama given 
by M. Poinsot to a pair of equal and 
opposite forces not equilibrating with 
each other. The theoretical investiga- 
tion of the nature and effects of such 
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pau-« of farcee or eaapitJt U termed tho 

ihti^rv qfcaupies. 
eOUP'LE-BEGGAR, n. One i*<Ko 

m^kefl it his business la miuTsr b«ggars 

to eiic^h otljer. [An old term.] 
€OUr LE-CLOSE, a. In arcA., * pair 

of spftTi for a roof; »lao used bj 

heroldiits iti a diminutive of th« 

COUP' LEU, w. Thftt wlijch couples.— 
In an (?rv<^j t-ho meclmnism by w]iich 
any two of the ratika of key» or keyi 
and pedalj, are connected together, ao 
as to act together when the instrument 
is played upon. 

eOUFLING, n. [add.] In mUlwark, a 
contriyance for connecting one portion 
of a system of shafting with another, 
and of which there are three kinds : — 
1 . Permanent eouplingt. These are em- 
ployed for connecting two or more 
lengths of shafting longitudinally into 
one continuous line, usually by means 
of a ring of metal called a coupling- 
box, which is made to embrace the two 
conUguous ends of the lengths of shaft 
to be connected. Of these tliere are 
several varieties, of which the most 
common are the thimble, tquare, half- 
lap, and disc couplingg, — which see in 
this Supp. 2. Shifting couplings. 
These are contriTances adopted when 
the object to be attained is the engage- 
ment and disengagement at pleasure of 
certain parts of the gearing without in- 
terruption to the other parts. Of these 
there are also several varieties, as the 
disengaging or clutch eouplinp* the fric- 
turn-cone coupling, the differential or 
train coupling, and iYkebayonet-cbUch, — 
which see in this Supp. 3. Slip-coup- 
Hnif^t which AF€ inte^rpoifd for tho par- 
poBfl of modifying the iiijuriouB effects 
consequent on Hudden variations of the 
working reaisUnrt'^ as the friditin* 
csupUng, iock-pvU^, and friction* 
ieheeL [Se^ tlte^e tcnns in this Supjt.] 
COUP'LlNG-BOXjn. tnmiUtrork, the 
ring of tnetal embraetng iho contiguous 
euda of twu IctmcthJi of shaft perman- 
ently cflnisled* i^ce Coupliha.] 
eOUP'LlNt;-PlN, n. A pin used for 
coupling or joinini^ railway-carHagcA 
and other machinery « 
€OUPON\n. (fcoo'pong'O [Fr,] An inte- 
rest eertifieate printed at tlie bottom of 
tiansferable bonds (etate-bondS|tJlllAvay-' 
bondfl) &.C.}, given for a term of yeor^. 
There are aa niaiiy uf theae eertiticatei 
as there are f iiHyinent4} to he mmle. At 
each time of pjiyment one ia cut t#^ 
and prefteuted fur payment; hence iu 
name, cotipotif or tut t^^w The term, 
together with th& practicOj is borrowed 
from FraiietJ* 

COUll ACE, n. [add.] The plural 
couragei is used by Bacon. 
COURD,t P^tt^ or pp. [See Cowekeo.] 
Chemhed with care; protected. [Aipe^v- 

t;oilRE,t r- i* [FrO To eower; to 
eroueh* [CAauccr.] 

trOUR'lER, n. [add-J The title of a 
neiviipajier. 

€0UUONNE-DES-T ASSES, n. iFr. 
a crown or circle of cups.] An appar- 
atus employed in Tolta^eleetricai ex- 
perimentPj conaisting of a range or 
circle of glaas-Teaseh containing salt- 
water or dilute sulphuric ueidj aj>d 
connei:tifd together by compound rae- 
toJlic ares of ailver and zinc. For this 
purpose, wire^ of iilrcr and unt:, S and 
Xf are soldered together in pairs, and 
alternately plar&iii In the ghisaeH. ]Nu 
actioQ take!i ploee till the extreme wireH 



8 and Z are brooght into eoaimunlca- 

tioii by mwita of & uietaUic wire, when 




each sUver wire is seen to evolve hy- 
drogen. 

COURSE, n, [add.] Course of th£ face 
cf an arch, m torch., the face of the 
arch-stones whose joints radiate to the 
centre. — Course of a plinth, its con- 
tinuity in the face of the wall. 
COURSED, pp. or a. [add.] Coursed 
masonry, that kind of masonry in which 
the stones are laid in courses. 
COURS'ER, n. [add.] A genus of gral- 
latorial birds ; one species ia occasion- 
ally met with in Britain, the cream- 
coloured oonr8er(OtrM^iMt«aM/tni<«). 
The genus derives its name from the 
great swiftness of the birds. [See 
CuBSOBius in Dict.\^ 
COURS'ING-JOINT, n. A joint be- 
tween two courses of masonry. 
COURT, 11. [add.] In arch., an un- 
covered area before or behind a house, 
or in the centre of it. [See Courts.] 
COURT'-CRAFT, %. Political artifice. 
COURT^PY,t n. [Teut,] A short 
cloak or gown. [Chaucer.} 
COURT'ESANSHIP, n. The character 
or pruedee of a oourtezaup 
COURTESY, n. [add.] Couritsu Pf 
EngUmd, the title of a husband to en- 
joy for life^ after his witVi decease, 
hi^redi(4nient>) uf the wife held by her 
for an estate of inheritance^ of which 
tJiere was seizure during the wife^s 
ilfej. and to which issue of the mar* 
riage ia Iwrn, which by possibility may 
inherit. 

COURT'- FOOL, n. A buffmm or jea^ 
leTi formerly kept by king*, noblea, &c., 
for amusement. 

COURTLIER- LI KE, a . Resembling a 
courtier. 
COUiiT'-MAl?,n. A coartier. [Chau- 
cerr] 

C URT* -MAR'S HAL, n- One who acta 
aA oiarshal at a court. 
COUKT'-PARTY, re. A partr attached 
to the court. 

COURT^ROLLS, 7^ TJjc rw^rde of » 
couit. U>€t Roll.] 
COURTS, n, Placefl where justice is 
a<l m iniatered^ T here aro many differen t 
courts of justietj but they ore all di- 
vided by the rules of Eii^jflish law into 
courts ofrtcttrd,and not ofrtcvtdi the 
first being thoge which are held by 
course of coiimion-law in pleaa of 'or 
above forty shillinij^, with power to 
fine or iTnpriBan ; the uee^>nd arc chiefly 
thuse which are subjeet to the control 
of other courts when they exceed their 
jnriidiction. Thcfte are subdivided 
into court* wuptritir &j\^ conrtt ir^erior. 
The t:ourta superior ore the lordji' 
houMD of Fiirliament, the chanecry, 
king's (queen'^) benchj eotnn)uu-pleaSj 
and exehequer ; then those eourt# 
holden 1iy conMui^iooj suuh as jail- 
dehrery, aftaizes, &c., central criminal 
ceurt for Loudoi^ and its environs, and 
nbi'prius i then eourt* esitablidlied bj 
ilti 



custom or charter, 4Ucb ns the courts d( 
Lancaster^ Durham, or Mar^halaea, or 
by acts of Parlianiettt, aa the courts of 
bankruptcy or insolvenryi 1a.<ly, such 
courts 09 net by virtue of the Idng^s 
(queen's) eommiKKien and acta of Par- 
liament, as the quarter- eessioiiB, court 
of sew era, euurts of con&cienoe, iic 
ITie courts not of record are the courts 
of etiuityj eourtB-baron, county-courts, 
hundred-courts. The inferior courts 
of record are CO r|H>i^iM*'"i'" u:l^, courts- 
lee t, and what ■- i^.i'iM-i TJh sheriffs 
tourn. CourU of judicature ai^ other 
civil or criminal. 

COURT'- YARD, n. A court or indosure 
round a house, or adjacent to it. 

COUS'IN, n. [add.] A title given by a 
kmg to a nobleman, particularly to 
those of the council. 

COUS'INLY, adv. Like or becoming 
a cousin. 

COUTEL', n. [Fr. coutelas.] A short 
knife or dogger, in use during the 
middle ages. 

COUTH,t \v. t. [Sax.] To know ; to 

COUTHE,t f understand ; to be able. 
[5^ Can, Could.] [Chaucer.] 

COUTH,t Ipret. Knew; was able. 

COUTHE,t) [Chaueer.\ 

COUTra,tl'^-^°^^ t^^*««^l 

COVE, n. A cave. r&o<rA.l 

COVED, pp. or a. Arched over; as, a 
coved c^ng. 

COVENANT, n. [add.] Covenants, in 
law, are of many different kinds; as m 

fact, and in law, implied or express, 
real tout personal. Covenant is also a 
form of action, whkh lies where a 
party claims damages for breach of a 
covenant or contract under seal. 

COVENANTOR, n. The [Hir»on who 
makes a eovenantj and suhjecta bun- 
self to the pefiolty of its breach. 

€0V EKTjt n. [Old Fr. eownt for 
convent.] A convent or uxouastcrj j 
hr^ncc Covtnt Gtirden in London. 

€0 VEKTRY, n. To send to C^t^Jifry, 
a phrase among miiitaiy men,. Eiguify- 
ing to exclude from the society of the 
mesB ; to shut out from ali social ia- 
tercoursej for conduct regarded at 
mean or ungeutlemanly. 

COVENTRY -BLUE, m Blue thread 
of a superior dye, made at Coventry, 
in England, and used for embroidery. 

COVER, It. In slating, the lap of a 
slate, or course of slatci^^ over the course 
ni^xt but one undt-rneath it. 

COVEUT-BARUN, n» Same m 
Ff.ui^-Coveut. l^he Coy hut, a.] 

COVERT- WAY. .Sv Covered- Wat. 

COW'AOE, a. See Cowhaoe, 

€OW'ARDlE,t n. Cowardice. [Cka»- 
cer.] 

€OW'ARDRE£,+ n. Cowardice, [Spm- 
fffrJ 

COW'-CALF, It. A female eaif. 

COW^CIIER'VIL,) H, A plant of Ibe 

€OW-FAKS'LEY,i geniw Ch»T^ 
phyllum, the C, sytvertre, which growp 
iu hed^e^f wii^te placed^ pa^tnres, and 
by walls and roadn, and ia eaien by 
cattle. [See CH^aontVLLUu,] 

COW'DIE, n* A nmue ft>r the Bam- 
tJiara ausiTaliSj or Kcw Zealand t^ine. 

CUW ER1^G, ppr. or a. B«Ddin« 
down; cronehlng; timorous, 

t^OW- FEEDER, n. One who fwda 
cows; a eow-herd. 

tlOW'HEAKD.fti. Coward. [Spemm^.X 

CUW'-UIDE, M. The ikm of a e«w, 
m ade or t o be made into 1 eathor. — 3. In 
tlte Vniird Stutest a particular kind of 
riditig^wliip made of cow's-hide. 
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eOWMTtDE,r. t To be*t or whip with 
A cow-bjd** [American. | 

i'OW'ISlt, fl. A plunt and i^oot found 
Ln the rollef of the Oregon, The root 
t-esfimhln in taste the aweet -potato. 

CO W ' ITC H, n See Cow lUo e . 

COW'-KEEPINC, *. The bittioe» of 
keeping milk -cows. 

tOWL^ n^ [ddiL] A wire cup cohering ; 
the tvp of ft ]oc4imotiTe-engineH 

eO W'-LICK, >i. A reTcrsfld tuft of hnir 
on the hnmsn forehead^ ^ ndjried from 
its resemblance to luiir Licked by fr cuw 
out of it* natumt position. 

€0W -MAN» N, A man who keep* or 
t«keB care of cows. 

€0 W'.PE A, )«. A kind of pea culti- 

€OW'.GRASS,/ Tated instead of do- 
rer, the Trifolium medium. 

tOWTER'S-GLANDS, n. In court., 
the two small mnsdparons glands, each 
about the size of a pea, placed parallel 
to each other before the prostate 
gland. 

COW'RT, n. [add.] Many tons weight 
of the money cowries are annually im> 
ported into this country, and again 
exported for barter with the natives of 
Western Africa. In 1848 sixty tons 
of them were imported into LiTerpool, 
and in 18^ nearly 300 tons were 
brought to the same port. 

€OWTE,}«-^«>^*- iSc^^l 
€OX'A,ii. [L.] In anat.t the hip,hanncb, 
or hip-joint, also the ot-coecygit. 
€0XAL'6IA, n. [L. coxa, and Gr. 
mXyHt pain.] Pain of the hip or 
baiinch. 

COX'S WAIN, n. The person who steers 
a boat; the captain of a boat. Usually 
contracted to cox'h. 

€OY,t 9. L [Fr.] To quiet; to soothe. 
[Ckaueer.] 

COTTOU, ». [add.] The Myopotamua 
coypui of zoologists. 
COZ'IER, n. A butcher. [See Cosieb.] 
[SkakA 

€(yZILT, aIv. Snugly ; warmly; com- 
fortablii 

COZOTOTOTL, n. In omiih., a species 
of Mexican finch. 

COZQUAUTLI, n. In omtM., the 
Mexican Tulture. 

CO ZT, M. [add.] Chatty; talkatiye. 
€R. In hook-keeping, an abbreriation of 
the word creditor , 

CRAB, N. [add.] In zool, the long- 
armed crab belongs to the genus 
Corystes; the kermit-erab to the genus 
Pagums; and the land-crab to the 
genus Gecarcinus. — A kind of portable 
windlass or machine for raising weights, 
&c. Crabs are much used in build- 
ing operations for raising stones or 
other weights, and in loading and dis- 
charging ressels. They are also applied 
io raising the weights or rammers of 
pile-driTing engines. Crab or capstan 
is also the name given to a machine 
used in rope-works for stretching the 
yam to its fullest extent before it is 
worked into strands. — Also, wooden 
castagnettes used in Siam, consisting of 
two short sticks, which the Siamese 
accompany with the voice, striking them 
against each other. 

€RAB'-€ATCH£R, n. A richly-co- 
loured species of bittern, the Herodia* 
frireeeent, indigenous to Jamaica, is so 
called from the Crustacea on which it 
feeds. 

CRAB'-LOUSE, n. A species of body- 
louse, the PediaUus pubis (Linn.) It 
is the Pktkirius inguinalis of modem 
anthon*. 
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€BA'BRO, n. A genua of hymenop- 
teroiifi inieets belonging to the family 
FoAsorea ; olso^ the specifi^i name of 
another hymenopterous insect belooj?- 
ingc; to the ^asp family, the hortieC, or 
Vegpn crabro. 
CRAB'-TKEE, n. [add.] The wild 
apple-trc€!, Pj/rui maiut^ 
CRACK, □, Exeelleiit; fir^t-mto ^ bav- 
ins ciuolities to be proud of; a», a cFuck 
ahip^ Jk cffi^ A regiment. [i^oiRjVtar^ or 
fc«f.] 

€il ACKi o. i. [add.] To cause to sound 
quickly and smart] v. 
t'UACK, p. I UAM To break. [Swift.] 
CRACK, V. t. To boast; to talk boast- 
ingly; to chat; to talk freely and 
familiarly. [Scoick.] 
CRACK, a. New ; showy. [SeoUk.\ 
CRACK, n. Boasting ; chat ; free con- 
venation. [Scolck.^ 

CRACK'ER,n,[add.] 
A little paper-cylin- 
der filled vrith pow- 
der or combustible 
matter, which ex- 
plodes vrith a noise ; 
a squib. Also, a small 
hard biscuit. Also, 
a bird, the pin-tail 
duck {Anas etcuta). 
CRA'€OWES,t n. 
Long-toed boots or 
shoes, introduced in 
1384; named from 
the city of Cracow, 
whence the fashion 
is supposed to have 
been imported. 
CRAa)LE, «. [add.] 
Ahurgewooden frame 
in which a boat or 
barge may be floated 
in order to be con- 
veyed by pulleys, 
without the aid of the usual locks. — 
2. A machine in which gold is washed 
fh>m the earth, &c., containing it. It 
is so named firom its being rocked in 
the process of washing as a child*s 
cradle. 

CRIMES,) n. Warehouses where 
KRAMES, > goods are crammed or 
CREAMS, ) packed ; range of booths 
for the sale of goods. [Scotck.'X 
CRAFT, II. A croft [Scotck.] 
CRAGG£,t "• The crag; the neck. 
[Spenser.'] 

Craig, r. a crag ; a rock ; the neck ; 

the throat. [Scotck.] 

CRAIG'SMAJY, N. One who is dex- 

terous in climbing rocks. [Scotck.'] 

CRAKE, n. [add.J The Crex praiensit, 

or land-rail. 

CRAKE,t V. i. To crack; to boast. 
[Ckaueer.] 
CRAK'ELyt V. i. To crackle; to qua- 
ver hoarsely in singi ng. [ Ckaueer.] 
CRAM, n. In u>eamng, a warp having 
more than two threads in each dent or 
split of the reed. 

CRAM'MING, n. In the Englisk uni- 
versities, a cant term for the act of 
preparing a student to pass an exami- 
nation by going over the topics with 
him beforehand, and furnishing him 
with the requisite answers. 
CRAMP, 11. [add.] An iron instrument 
having a screw at one end, and a mova- 
ble shoulder at the other, employed by 
carpenters and joiners for closely com- 
pressing the joints of framework. 
CRAMP'-BARK, n. In the United 
States, the popular name of the Vibur- 
num oxycoccus, a medicinal plant hav- 
ing anti?ipaamodipnl properties^ 
ill 
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CRAMP'-IRONJ n. A piece of metal, 
t'RAMP'EEN. i usually iron, bent 
CJlAAir, } at ejkch end, and 

let into the upper jiurfac« of two pieces 
of Btone, Hhen their p«riiendtruJar 
fof es ar« joined togetheT. Cmmpa are 
contmonly employed m work* requtring 
great soIidLt^, fof tbi? purpose of f&Aten* 
ing the utunc? securely to^^ethen In 
common worka they ore np^^lied chleKy 
to the stones of eopings and cornices, 
and generally in any external work 
upon the upper surface, or between the 
beds of t lie sitAne^i^ 

CRAMP' iSH.t r. L To contrwt; to 
cramp. [Ckaueer.] 

CRAN, ) n. In Scotland, a measure of 

CRANE, ) capacity for fresh-herrings, 
as taken out of the net A cran of 
kerrings ia understood to be such a 
quantity as, when cured, shall fill a 
barrel (thuiy-two gallons, wine-mea- 
sure). Hence the cran is larger than 
the barrel. 

CR AN'BERRY-TART, «. A tart made 
of cranberries. 

CRXNCE, n. In skips, any boom iron, 
but particularly an iron cap attached 
to the outer end of the bow -sprit, 
through which the jib-boom tra- 
verses. 

CRAMCKjf) a. Lusty; stout; coura- 

CRANK,t 3 geous. [Spenser.] 

CRANE, n. [add.] The cranes belong 
to the genus Cms, family Gruid». The 
common crane is the G. cinerea, the 
Siberian crane is the O. giganiea, and 
the brown crane the O. canadensis, 

CRANE-LIKE, a. Resembling a 
crane. 

CRAN^GON, n. The shrimp, a genus 
of macrourotts crustaceans. The com- 
mon shrimp is the Crangon vulgaris; 
the shrimp common in the arctic re- 
gions is the Crangon boreas. 

CRA'NIAL, a. Relating to, or like a 

. cranium. 

CRANK, a. [add.] Healthy; sprightly; 
lively; wry; distorted. [6^io{^.J 

CRANK'-BIRD, n. The name of the 
lesser spotted wood-pecker {Piau 
minor). 

CRANK^ . HAT'CHES, n. Hatches 
on the deck of a steam- vessel, raised to 
a proper elevation, for covering the 
cranks of the engines. 

CRANKaN£^, l>l>r. Bendhig; vrinding. 
[Skak.] 

CRANKS,t ft. pbtr. [See Cbank.] The 
sudden or frequent involutions of the 
planets. [Spenser.] 

CRAN'NY, a. Pleasant; brisk; Jovial. 
[Local.] 

CRAP, M. The crop; produce of the 
ground. [Scotck.] 

CRAP, n. The top of anything; the craw 
of a fowl ; used ludicrously for a man's 
stomach. [Scotck.] 

CRAP, n. Darnel; buckwheat. [Locid.] 

CR AP'PIT-HE ADS, n. Puddings made 
in the heads of haddocks. [Scotck.] 

CRAP'ULENT, a. Same as Crapu- 
lous. 

CRARE, n. A small ship. [Skak.] 

CRASH'ED SUGAR, n. See Crushed 
Sugar. 

CRASSAMEN'TUM, n. [U from eras- 
sus, thick.] The cruor or clot of blood, 
consisting of fibrin and red globules. 

CRASS'IMENT, n. Thickness. 

CR AS'SUL A, n. A genus of phuits, the 
type of the nat. order Crassulacese. It 
consiAs of succulent herbs and shrubs, 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Various species are cultivated 
for the bennty of their flowers. 
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CKEEFER 

CKATCH'LNG.t n. A tcntcluiiff. 

CBA'VEN, a. Cowwdly ; b«i«. 
€RAY'INGLy» adv. In an eftfDest ot 

CTflTiDg manner, 
€IIAW^FISH, ) a. (add.l Tbe common 
t'KAY'-FlSH, i cmw-fish b thfl A*- 

tacut ^uviatiiii. 
CllAWL INGLT, <idv. In a crawling 

manner^ 
CKAZE, n. loAAniiy; crozin&ss. 
^CREACIlJiT. [Gaal.l A Ilighland 
CllK'AGHf J foray; a plundering «i- 

curnion. 
CRBAK, Tf. I. Tu CJiiLse to muke a tiairtli 

protracted nol^e : ns, to crfoA the ftboci. 

CHE AJ^l- CUBES E, n. Cream drj«d by 
cxpoiure to th€< air till it formf s solid 
maBB. It lA not properly cheese^ not 
being fonned into t^ut-d, 

CREAM'-COLOURED, a, llnTiiig or 
nHnnblinjT the colour of cream. 

CRBAM^-FRUIT, n. A kind of eJible 
fruit found at Sierra Leonei said to b« 
produced by iome apocynaceouB plant. 

CRE^A^XE,t n- ^Fr.] Faitb; bdief. 

[Chauctr^] 

€RE'Al(CE.t w, f. [Pr.] To botrow 
money. [Chanctr.^ 

CUBAS'ING^TOOL, In. A tool used 

€R£AS£, I by tbe workers 

in theet-metala in producing tubes and 
cyUndiicol moulding!!. It conujti of a 
stake, or Hmall anvit^ with (f^ooret of 
differeat eizeB ocroBs ita lurfare. Tbe 
met*\ is laid orcr tbe^j and^ by roeana 
of a wircj or cylinder of metal eorre- 
t|>onding to tbe inner dimensionA of tbe 
curre required, i* driTeo into the con* 
cavity of the proper groover 

€KEAST'ED,t tt. Crtstedi tufted j 
plumed. [Sinter.] 

CREAT^ABLE,^. Tbat may be created. 

CREATE \ a. Begoltcn; composed j 
created. [Shah.] 

C R E ATE ^f jjp . Created. [Chmctr.] 

eUE ATIME, n. [Gr. itcw^ flesb.] A 
nitrogen oufl crystollizable lubBtance ob- 
tained from muscuJjir fibre. 

€H EAT URAL, a. Rd ranging to a rreo- 
turc; Imving the qualities of a creature. 

CREB'RlTUDE.t «- l^. creiwr.] Fre- 
quiMitneaAH^ 

€UEDKJS DTJM, n. ptur. Credatda. jL. 
Sa CaEucNPJ^pJ Sometbing to be uc- 
lieved. 

€ RED IT, it, [odd-] LeiU^ oftTedU, an 
order giTen by bankers, or otbcra, at 
one place, to enable a person to receive 
money from their agent« at another 
place. A tetter of credit u not traui- 
fc table. 

CREDITOR'S BILL, n. In larc, a bUl 
in equity, filed by one or more creditor^ 
by and in liehalf of bim or tbemselfefl, 
and all other creditors iAbo shall come 
in, under the decree, for an account of 
tbe assets and & due licttlemcut of the 
Gfltate, 

€REE, V. t To eeethe ; to boil gmin tiJl 
it la soft; to pound or bmiw. [Local.] 
CREEK Y, a. Full of creeks i windhig. 
tJREEL, n. A basket, or pauuier — 7b 
bi in tt creef\ or, to hkt!€ fjneV icif* in o 
cmlf to labour under some temporary 
eunfualon or sluj>e faction of mind. 
[Scotch.] 

CKEEUFIT, V. A basketful. [Scotch.! 
CREEP, V. I. fadd.J To be put into a 
motion resembling that of ^orms^ as, 
the sight made my flesh cr«/j« 
CREEP ER, n. [add.) In omitholtiov, 
the Mmmon creeper h tlio Certhia 
famitiittisi the wall-ereeper is the 
Tichodroma miirariaw 



CEIBBAGE 

CREEPIKG CaOW'-FOOT, n. A 

plant of tb« genoa Kanuneuloi, tbe Ji^ 
rfpens^ vrhioh grows la meadows and 
pastures, 

CHKPTHJ u. i. To boil anything to ' 
CRITH, > softn^s^ as, creethtd 
wheat; probably from x^ihj bariey, — , 
g.d.t treated as barley ia prepared for 
food, r^ee Cree in this Supp,] 

CREECH ] "Grease; taUow, [Scotch,} 

i.RElSlI iNG> jJ|>r- Greasing. [Scotch.] 

CREMO'NA,n. [add.j A name errone- 
ouily given to a stop in the organ, be- 
ing a corruption of hmmhoTttj on andetit 
wind-instrument which the stop was 
originaily designed to imitate. [See 
CnoMOBW* In this Sitpp.} 

CRENAT'ULA, n. A genua of biT^ve 
fehells of tbe moasel aLd pearl-oyster 
family. The hiuj^e shows a row of 
roundish or oval pitfl, making it appear 
aa if erenulated. This shell is found in 
sponges, and moored to corallines, 

€HENC'LED,t pp. Crinkled i formed 
in flexures. [Chaucer.] 

CRE NEL,t ft. The peak at the top of 
a helmet. 

CUEN'ELLATE, v. t. To formerenellcf; 
to notch ; to fortify. 

CRF/OSOTE, n. See CBEAaore. 

CR£P'IL,tR.[&ax.] Aenpple. [CAoir- 
cer.l 

CRETON, ». [Fr.j A fine stnff, made 
either of fine wool or of wool and siJk, 
of which the warp is twisted much 
tiarder than the weft. The crtpom of 
Naples consist altogether of fiUk. 

CREPUS'€ULUA1, n. (L.) The twi- 
ll gh i, [S^ C BDP rscLK. ) 

€ It ESC EN Da For tbe mark :>, 
flubiitittite -< . 

CRES'CENT-LIEF^ a. Rcaemblitig d 
creicent. 

CRESSi w. [addn] Common cress is the 
Lepidium suitvum y water-cress, the 
Nmturtiupi o^cimite ; Normandy creaa, 
Barbarca pr€tcor J Indian cress, Tre- 
p^otum mti^uM. 

CRESS -RUCRET, n. A geniu of 
plan ts ( VeHa). 1 5^ V ELL A . ] 

CREST'EB DIVER, t n. A large 

CRESTED GREBE, J water- fowl, 
the Podiccps crittatut. 

CRESTED DOG'STAIL-GRXSS, m. 
A Briiish plant of the genus Cynoaurusi 
tbe V. criMtcUuti [See Ctkoscbub in 
this Stipp.] 

CREDX, Ji. (kru.) [Fr. hollow.] InicMfj?., 
the reverse of rt/iVI— To en grove en 
creur^ is to cut below the surface. 

CREVASSE ,t H, fcrevaa.) [Fr] A 

chink or cr^tice. [ChmfCrr,] 

CREVASSE", H, fPr.J A rent across a 

glacier, frequently very broad, and al- 

wnya as deep as the glacier is thick. 

iThis word has been adopted from the 
'rench ; crceice being evidently too 
diminutive, oi^d rent being equally ob<- 
jectionable, from not eouve^ing tlie re- 
Quisite idea.] In the United StaieM, tlae 
term crevassr m used to denote a biL^nch 
in the cmi^auknient or kt6^ of a river, 
occasioned by a pressure of the water, 
an in the Lower MineisaippL 

CREW ELS, fi. Scrofula. [Scotch.] 

t^RI'ANDEjf ppr, frotn Cry. Crying. 
[Chmtctr.] 

CRIB, n. [add J A cribtjie or siete. 

♦ RIB, u, I. To be confined to a crtb. 

CRIB BA6E,n. [add.] A game at cards 
In which tbe draler makes up a third 
hand for himself, partly ot^t of the hand 
of his opponent. — Critfiat/e-board, a 
boortl used for markittg in tbe game of 
cribbage. 

lis 



CHIMP 

CR1B'-BITING,m. Biting of the D 

or crib; a hod habit of horves, cauBHl 
by disease in the teeth, or rough usage 
by the penum who curry eombu theoL 

CRIB' BLE, a. Coarse ; oe, cribble bread. 

CRIBRATO^RES, n. Sifters; Dr. 
Macgillivray s name for the order o^ 
swimming birds which contains tbe 
geese and ducks, from their mode of 
taking their food. 

CRIB'ROSE, a. [L. cr0ntmr a sieve.] 
Fcrforflted like a siev-e. 

C K ICE'Trs, H. The hamster, a gemis rf 
rodent animals, with teeth like those ^ 
Ih e rat, Th e tai I b *hon an d hairy, and 
the two sides of the tuouth are holiowtd 
into sacks or check -pouches^ in whi!!h 
they transport the graiu they collect tfl 
their subteiranean abodes. The com- 
mon tumtster, C. cul^aru i^nscriccha^ 
Linn.), is common in iill iho tandy re- 
^ions that extend from the north (S 
Gennany to Siberia, and is very de- 
structive to grain. [Sec Uam^te*.] 

CRICK'ET, n, [add.] The crickets W 
long to the order O rt hop tera, although 
they formed part of the Linn^'Mi order 
llemiptera. The house- cricket is the 
tiryllu* domesticity also called Aihcta 
domesiica; the field- cricket i* the Ofifi- 
liur campcttriij ot Acheia cam^>trtrij; 
the molc'^cricktit is the irryth^alpa rui- 
p«riJr; the New Zealand grand ctickct i* 
the Ueimicrida hctcracantha. 

CRICK'ET*mitD, H. ThegrassboppcT 
warbler {Sytvia toaateiia) h so oalled 
from tea note r«embling that fif ■ 
cricket, 

CRICK^ETIKG APPLE, r. A small 
species of apple. 

CRIME, n. [add.] Reproach. [Spnofr.: 

CRlil^lNAL, a. [add.] Crimmal infvr^ 
matioTtf id teic, a proceeding at the suit 
of the sovereign, without a previous in- 
dictment or presentment hy a errand juir. 
— A n fj^-ojl^icio trim irtat uiformatiffn^ is ^ 
formal VTitten suggestion of an offence 
commiite4^ died by the attorney -gene- 
ral, or in the court of queen^s bench. 
It bes for mtsdemeauours only, and not 
for treaaona or felonies,^ (.Wjwij«i/ in- 
formaiion bp the mwrtcr of crmm~qf' 
Jice, Is tiled at the instance af ait indi- 
vidual, with the leave of tlie court, and 
is uspally con^ned to gross and noto» 
rioua mbdemeanour*, riots, batteries, 
libel J and other immoralitiet. — Crimi* 
na/-foif , the law which relates to crimes. 
This division of English jurispnidence 
comprehends not only the general cd- 
mi rial law as adminifltered either in the 
fKiort of Queen's bench, or at the 
sessions ia London and Ulddlesex, azid 
in the country at sessions and the at« 
sizes, bat also the admin istratiou of the 
crown -liiw by the I'Oisrt of queen's 
bench at M^estminster, consisting pria-' 
ci pally of a ^urt of tfuaH criminal-law, 
as indictments for libeb, nuisatices, re- 
pair of roads, bridges, ^c, informa- 
tions, the judicial decisions of guestioiu 
concerning the poor-laws^ jtc. 

CRIMINAL CUNVERSA TIOK, m. 
jnlGic^ adultery; illicit intercourse with 
a married woman, for which the party 
is Liable to an action for damages. It 
is nsnally abbreviated into crim^ ccm. 

CRIM INATIVE, a. Chonring with 
crime; censuring^ criminatory. 
CRIMP, V. (. [add.] To pkit; to cwrl or 
crisp the hair; to crimple; to decoy 
for the army. — In cookery, to crimple 
or cause to contract, as the flesb of a 
lire fish, by gaaliing it with a knife* to 
give it greater hardness, and make il 
tuGre crisp. 
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CRIMP, 11. [odd.] One who decoys 
Biilon in any way, for the take of si- 
ting them in his power. 
CRIMPING, n. Same as Cbimpaos. 
CRIMFING-IRON, n. An iron for 
curling the hair. 

CRIMP'ING- MACHINE, n. A m». 
cfame for forming a kind of plaiting or 
fluting on frills or mffles. 
CRINd'INGLT, adv. In a, cringing 
manner. 

CRIN'GLE, It. [add.] Cringles are 
named after the ropes to which they 
■re attached ; as bowline, btaUline, rtef- 
pauUat, and reef-tachle pendant arm- 
gle$.^ Earing- cringles are used for 
Isshing the extremities of a sail to the 
yard when bending or reefing. 
CRl'NO, n. jrfiir. Oriwmet. [L. erim$, 
the hair.] A cnticular disease supposed 
to arise from the insinuation of a hair- 
worm under the skin of infants. Also, 
a genus of entozoa, obsenred chiefly in 
iiones and dogs. 

€KlNOIiyAL, a. Containing the fos- 
nl remains of crinoideans. 
CRINOID'EA, ) n. [add.] The cri- 
CRINOID'EANS,) noideans are re- 
lated to some of the starfish and as- 
terias, but they grow on a long-jointed 
stalk. The name includes the encri- 
nites. 

CRIPPLINGS, n. plur. Spars or tim- 
hers set np as supports (crutches) 
against the sides of a building. 
CRIPS,t «• Crisp. [Chaucer.^ 
CRISP' ATE, a. HaTing a crisped ap- 
pearance. 

CRISFEB, n. He or that which crisps 
or curls ; an instrument for friexing or 
crisping cloth. 

CRIS'PIN, n. An appellation giren 
famiUarlv to shoemakers, from their 
patron saint Crispinus. 
CRISPING-IRON, n. A curling-iron 
for the hair. 

€RISS'-€ROSS, n. [Corrupted from 
Ckrit(9'Croit.'\ The mark, cross, or 
signature of one who cannot write. — 2, 
A game played on slates by children at 
school. 

CRISS^. CROSS -ROW. n. An old 
name for the alphabet. [See Chbist- 
Cbo88-Row in this Supp.'l 
CRIS'TA, n. [L. a crest or comb of a 
cock.] In anat,, a term applied to sere- 
ral processes and parts of bones, as the 
eritta iHi, the crista gaUi, which latter 
is an eminence of the ethmoid bone, so 
called from its resemblance to a cock's 
oomb. — 2. In turg,, applied to exores- 
oencea like the oomb of a cook about 
the anus. 

CRISTAXEA, II. [L. crwta, a crest.] 
A family of polytnalamous cephalo- 
poda, in which the shell is semi-dis- 
eoid, globular, spheroidal, or oyal, with 
spiral whorls or chambers, united tuni- 
cally. 

CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY, n. A 
name sometimes given to the metaphy- 
sical system of Kant, from his famous 
work entitled, CW^icumttfPvre Reason, 
CRITICAS'TERy n. A small or inferior 
critic. 

€BITaCIZABLE,a. Capable of being 
criticized. 

CKIT'ICIZE, or CRIT'ICISE, v. t. 
CBIT'ICIZE, or CRIT'ICISE, v. t. 
CBIT'ICIZED, or CRIT'ICISED, i»|>. 
i^IT'ICIZER, ) n. One who criticizes; 
CRIT'ICISER, ) a critic. 
CRIT'ICIZING, or CRIT'ICISING, 

PPTm 

€RITIQUE',t r. t (kret€k'.) To pass 
judgment on ; to make remarks on. 



CROAK, V. t. [add.] FiguraHtsOvy to 
complain; to forebode evil; to grum* 
ble. 

CROAK'ING, n. [add.1 The act of 
foreboding ctiI ; a grumbling. 

CROAR'ING, ppr, or a. [add.] Fore- 
boding evil ; grumbling. 

CROAK'ING.LIZARD, n. A species 
of gecko, conunon in Jamaica, is so 
called frx>m the noise it makes. It is 
a nocturnal lizard, the Tkeeadacitghts 
Uevis of naturalists. 

CROCE,t n. (cros'O A cross. [Chau- 
cer,] 

CROCHET, n, (kro'shSy.) [Fr. a small 
hook.] A kind of ladies^ work. It is a 
species of knitting performed by means 
of a small hook, the material being 
fancy worsted, eotton, or silk. In this 
way a variety of fiancy articles are- 
wrought, such as collars, bonnets^ wine- 
rubbers, pin-cushions, so. 

CROCODILE, a. [ac^d.] Crocodile 
tears, false or affected tears. This 
term contains an allusion to the fic- 
tions of old tra?ellers, that crocodiles 
shed tears over those tJiey devour. 

CROCODIL'EANS,) n. A famUy of 

CROCODIL'ID^, ) saurians, com- 
prising the largest living forms of that 
order of reptiles. It comprehends the 
aUigators, the crocodiles, and the ga- 
vials. 

CRO'CUS, n. [add.] Three species of 
crocus are found wild in Britain, vis., 
C, sativus, C. vemus, and C mtdifto- 
rus. C. vemus is the common purple 
or white crocus of our gardens in the 
spring; C. versicolor is the common 
sweet-scented, variegated, spring cro- 
cus ; C. bi/lorus is the Scotch crocus ; 
C scUivus is the common sa&on-cro- 
cus ; C. odorus JB the Sicilian saffiron. 
[See SaffbonJ 

CRO'MA, n. [It.] In imcnc^ a quaver; a 
musical character. 

CROMES,t A. plur. Crumbs. [Chau- 
cer,] 

CROHld£D,ti)!p. Crammed. [Chau- 

CROMOR'NA, rt. [Fr. cromomei Ger^ 
hrummhom, crooked horn.] A\ca^- 
stop in the oigan, voiced like the oboe, » 
but of a different quality ; bearing the 
same relation to the oboe as tiie stopped 
diapason to the open. Corruptly writ- 
ten Cremona. 

CEOCDLE, V. t. To cower, stoop, or' 
hover over; to iie close'* and snug. 
[Local.] — To coo like a dove. 
[Scotch.] 

CROOK, n. A pot-hook; the iron chain, 
with its appropriate hooks, by whioih 
the vessels for cooking are hung over 
the fire, [Scotch.] 

CROOK^ n. A winding. [Sealeh.] 

CROOM, ) n. An implement with long 

CROME, ) crooked prongs ; a kind of 
fork. [Provineial.] 

C R O O N'E R, M. The gray gurnard 
{Trigla gumardus) is so oedled in Scot- 
land, from the noise it makes when 
taken out of the water. 

CROP, V. t. [add.] To cause to bear a 
crop; as, to crop a field; to fill with 
crops; to raise crops on. 

CROPE, II. A finial; the top of any- 
thing. 

CROPE,t I pp. of S9x.Cr^^. Crept. 

CROP'EN.t) [Chaucer.] 

CROP'-FISU, n. Pennant's gV>be-fish 
(Tetraodon) is locally so called. 

CROPPING, ppr. [add.] Raising a 
crop or crops on. 

CRORE, n. In the Fast Indies, ten 
thousand; as, a crore of rupees. 
119 



CRO'SIER£D,a. (kro'-shurd.) Bearing 
a crosier. 

CROSS, n. [add.] A mixing of breeds 
in producing animals ; a cross-breed. 

CROSS^-ACTION, n. In law, a case 
in which A, having brought an action 
ogainst B, B also brings another action 
aguust A, arising out of the same trans- 
action. 

CROSS'-AISLE,n. The lateral divisions 
of a church in the form of a cross. 

CROSS'-BANDED, a. In arch., a term 
applied to hand-railing, which is said 
to be cross-banded when a X is laid 
upon its upper side, with the grain of 
the wood crossing that of the rail, and 
the extension of the veneer in the di- 
rection of its fibres is less than the 
breadth of the raiL 

CROSS'-BEAM, n. In arch., a hurge 
beam going fh>m wall to wall, or a 
girder that holds the sides of the house 
together; any beam that crosses an- 
other. 

CROSS'-BILL, n. Instead of definition 
given in Diet., insert, A bill, not ori- 
ginal, iiled in chancery by a defend- 
ant in a suit against the plaintiff in the 
same suit, or against other defendants 
in the same suit, or against both, touch- 
ing the matters in question in the ori- 
ginal biU. 

CROSS'-BILLED, a. Having a cross- 
bill ; ha?ing the mandibles of the bill 
Grossing CMh other, as in the genus 
Loxia. 

CROSS'-BIRTH, n. Preternatural 
labour; labour impeded by preternatu- 
ral presentation of the fetus, or its 
membranes. 

CROSS'- BOW- MAN, n. One who 
uses a cross-bow. 

CROSSE'LET,t a. [Fr.] A crucible. 
[Chaucer A 

€ROSS'-£?E, n. That sort of squint 
by which both eyes turn towards the 
noae, so that the rays of light, in pass- 
ing to the eyes, cross each other ; stra- 
binnus. 

CROSS'-GARNETS, n. Hinges having 
« long stn4> fixed close to the aperture, 
and also a cross part on the other side 
«f the knuckle, which is fastened to 
the joint; called in Scotland, cross- 
•MxUed hinges. - 'f 

f;aO$S'.H£AD|)ln. A beam or rod 
stretching across the top of anything; 
asy the cross-head of the cylinder of a 
^eam -engine. 

CROSSING, n. [add.] A passing across; 
the place of pauing; as, the crossings 



fif Um streets. 

^OiBS'.JACK, \n , 

CROSS' - JACK - YARD, f A yard 



In. [add.] 



hoisted on a sloop's mast, or on the 
foremast of a fore-and-aft rigged 
sdiooner, upon which the square-sail 
is set when the vessel is going before 
the wind. 
CROSS'-PIfiCE,) n. [add.], A piece of 
CROSS'-BITT, ) timber bolted across 
two bits, for the purpose of fastening 
ropes. * 

CROSS'-QXJARTERS, n. In arch., an 
ornament of tracery representing the 
four leaves of a cruciform flow'cr. 
CROSS'-READING, n. An indfrect 
mode of reading ; the reading of the 
lines of a newspaper, &c., directly 
across the page through the .adjoining 
columns, thus confounding tlie sense, 
and often produdog a ludicrous com- 
bination of ideas. 
€ROSS^.ROAD, n. See Cross- 

"VITay 

CROSS'-SILL, n. A block of stone or 



CROW-FOOT 



CEUBE 



CETPTOBRANCfllATA 



wood, laid iti brolteD Etone-SUingp which 
Bopports a alpepef. 

CROSS' -8PALES, a. Sie Crow- 
Pawls. ^ I 

CROSS '-TIE, n. A ileeper oaftrwl-' 
w»y. 

€ROSS'-"W6ttT, n. A name si Ten to 
planta of Tariooa jyenpra, particulnrly 
to the VtiUatUia trnceattiy or Gallium 
crvctahtm [sft G alli u m 1 ; otitl to pUnti 
of the R^Jiufl CrucianclK many ftixscici 
of which were iiitro<luccd froDi F timer, 
Egypt, Spain, Pernor &e, ; tJie ^weo- , 
bouse kinds are intreaaed by euttiiigH, 
the amiiials sown in open twrdera. 

CUOTCO'ET. n. [atM] A curved sar- I 
gical instniment with a Hhatp hook, 
tised to extract the (Hua, in the opom- 
tion of emhryolomy* , 

€ROTCHT.Tlf, a. lUv^m pcrrerso 
conoei ts or crotchets of the brmn ; 
whimsical ^ faneiful ; odd. 

€RU TO>, II. [add.J Cn>tt}n iifjUuTft h 
a natiye of sereral parts of the East 
Indies. It is the most actlTe and dan- 
gerous of drastic pargatives ; every part 
— wood, leayes, and frnit — seems to 




CkvfetD tiiUnnu 

participate equally in the energy. C, 
laeciferum, a native of the East Indies, 
is said to famish the finest of all the 
sorts of lac. C drtuo, a Mexican 
plant, yields, when wounded, a resinous 
substance of a deep red colour, resem- 
bling dragon*s-blood. Several species 
are merely aromatic, as C. balsamic 
ferumf C, aromaticumt and C. ihwri- 
femm, C. pteuda-ehina is the copalche 
bush, and yields one of the barks so 
called. 

CRO'TONIN, n. A vegeto-alkali found 
in the seeds of Croton tiglium. 

€ROUD.t n. A Welsh musical instru- 
ment. [See Crowd.] [Speruer.] 

€ROUDE,+ «. t To crowd. [Chaucer.] 

€ROUR£,t ft. rSaz.] An earthen ves- 
sel V a crock. [Chaucer.] 

€BOU PIER, n. [add.] [Fr. croupier, 
a partner; an assistant at gaming- 
tables.] One who at a public dinner- 
party sits at the lower end of the 
table, as assistant-chairman. Also, one 
who watches the cards and collects the 
money at a gaming-table. 

CROUSE, a. Brisk ; Mi of heart ; con- 
rageous-like. [Scotch.] 

€ROW, u. [add.] The common or car- 
rion crow is the Corvut corone; the 
raven is the Corvut corax ; the hooded 
crow, Corvug corni^ ; the rook, Corvut 
fruffilrifiu; the jaokdaw, Cvruiu m&ne- 

€ROWB ING, n. Tlic Miof crowding; 
the stata iif bt'in« CTQwdcd. 

CRO^V^FOOT, n. [mhlJ In a *hip vf 
war, an u-on »tAnd tiieu lit mm end to 
a table, aad booked at the other to a 



bf?am above; on thU fttand (h« meH" 
kidi, &{]., are hung. — In hoL [See Rii?- 

€R0W'-MILL, n. A Duuthine for tak- 
ing crowa, 

€ROWN, n. [add.] Crottiit of an anchor, 
that part when the anna ore joined t^ I 
the shank. \ 

CROWN, <?. t. [add.] To surround ; to I 
form a circle roand ; u, tho soldi^i^ i 
cnrtern«/ the held. [Drgden.] — Tn crown J 
a knott among Meam^itt ia to lamih a knot 
by paastn;; the atranda of the rope over 
and under eath other, 

CROWN ^AOENT, », In SeoHund, the 
agent or solicitor who^ under the lord- 
ftdffOca.te, takes charge of criminal pro- 
ceedings, 

€ROWN'-€0URT, n. In taw^ the 
court in which the crown or cKminal 
bu9tne!>£ft of an assize \a transa'^tcd. 

C R O W N '-J E W E L 8| n. The royal 

CROWN'-LAW, n. That part of the 
common-law of England which is ap- 
plicable to criminal matters. 

CROWN-LAWYER, n, A lawyer in 
the service of the crown ; a lawyer who 
takes cognisance of criminal cases. 

CROWN -OFFICE, n, [add.] The 
6 and 7 Vict., c. 20, abolished the clerks 
in this office, and the monopoly of their 
practice ; it also abolished several an- 
cient offices, and many fees, and made 
the offices subject to tbe direct control 
of the lord chief-justice. There are 
now only three officers i4;>pointed by 
the lord chief-justice, vis., die queen's 
coroner and attorney, the master, and 
assistant-master. The office is com- 
monly called the crown-side of the 
court of queen's bench. 

CROWN OF THE CAUSEY, n. The 
middle of the street. [Scotch.] 

CROWN'-PAPER, n. A paper con- 
taining a list of criminal cases which 
await hearing or decision. 

CROWN'-SU)E, n. The department of 
an assize court where the criminal busi- 
ness is disposed of. 

CROWN'-SOLIC'ITOIL n. In etaie 
proeeeutioru, in EngUmd, the solicitor 
who prepares the prosecution. This is 
done by the solicitor to the treasury. — 
In IreUmdy solicitors attached to each 
circuit, who get up every case for the 
crown in criminal prosecutions. 

CROW'-QUILL, n. The quill or large 
feather of the crow. 

CROW'-SILK, n. The common name 
of several aquatic plants of the genus 
Conferva; as the C. fracta, C. eritpoia, 
and C. rivularie. They are so named 
from their fine thread-like filaments. 

CROW'S'-NEST, n. A sort of sentry- 
box, or watch-tower, placed on the 
main-topmast cross-trees, or main-top- 
gallant cross-trees of a whale-fishing 
vessel, for the shelter of the look-out- 
man, at the Davis* Straits fishery. 

CROW'STONE, n. A fossU mollusc of 
the genus Anomia. 

CRUCIAL, a. [add.] Relating to, or 
like a cross; transverse. — In expert' 
mental science, severe searching, as if 
bringing to the cross ; decisive ; as, a 
crucial experiment. — In anat., applied 
to some parts disposed in the manner 
of a cross ; ad, the crucial ligaments of 
tile kiiee-joint, 

CKU'CIFV, F. 1. [add.] To crucify an 
avthor, to tfirttiro him, by perverting 
the meaning or destroying the beautiett 
of hia writings. 

CRl'DE, o. [add.] In paintinff, a term 

applied to a (>icturo when the colours 

L^ 



are rudely laid on, and do not blend or 

hArmoniTe. 

CRLE'-UI^RRING, n. The pilcbjttd b 

so namod in Scotland, 

CRUENT'OUS, o. Bloody; cnientalft 

CRIIITIISE'^, B. (kru^en^) [GseLJ A 

Piet ; a wheat-grower, 
€RULL,t«^ Curled. [Chaucer.] 
CRUMB -CLOTH, «, A cloth to be 
laid under u table to receive fUIing 
fnigmentH»,and keep the carpet or floor 
clean. It is often mode to extend orer 
the greater part of a dining-room floor, 
for the better protection of the carpet. 
CRUME NAL,t n. [L. enaaoMi.] A 
pUTAe. [Sijpen**!'. j 

€RUM'MABLE,a. That may be broken 
into amall pieces or crumbs. 

CRCM MILJ n. A oow with crooked 

CRUSl'MY, i horns. [Seoldk.]^ 

CRUNCH, t?. t. [Jirt Cbaumch!] To 
crush with the teeth; to chew with 
violence and noi^, [Provincial.] 

CRUNK,t ) ». t. To cry like a 

CRUN'KLE,tJ crane. 

CRUP, a. Short; brittle. [ProvtMciaL] 

CRUP^IN,pp. Crept. [Seote*.] 

CBU'R AL, a. [add.] Shaped like a les 
or root. — Crural arch, the ligament of 
the thigh; also called inguinal liga- 
ment, ligament ofPoupart, itc. 

CRUSAD'ING,a. Engaged in, or relat- 
ing to the crusades. 

CRUSA'DO,t fi. Same as Cbcsadi. 

CRUSH'ED SUGAR, ) n. Moist sugar; 

CRASH'ED SUGAR,) augar not re- 
fined ; raw sugar, which has undergone I 
a second process of crystallisation, by | 
which, being run into lumps, it has to 
be crushed or crashed to bring it to s 
proper tenuity for use. Crushed sugar 
has now nearly superseded raw sugar; 
this is owing to its finer appearance, 
but its sweetening power is oertsinlj 
not improved by the re-crystallixation. 

CRU'SI AN, n. The Cyjnrinus gibeUoy * 
fish of the carp kind ; the Prussian carp^ 
now naturalized in this ooontry. It is 
found in some of the ponds in the 
neighbourhood of Loudon, and in other 
parts of England. 

CRUST, ft. [add.] A deposit from wme 
as it ripens, coUected on the interior of 
bottles, &c., and consisting of tartar 
and colouring matter. 

CRUS'T A, n. [add.] In hot., a term ap- 
plied to the brittle crustaceoos thallos 
of lichens ; in zooL, applied to the bony 
covering of the crab, lobster, &c. 

CRUSTACE0L06'ICAL, a. Pcrtam- 
ing to crustaceology. [Ill-formed.] 

CRUSTACE0L'06lST,fi. One versed 
in crustaceology. [Ill-formed.] 

CRUSTIF'IC, a. Producing a crust or 
skin. [Not authorized.] 

CRUTCH, n. [add.] In a ship, a stan- 
chion of wood or iron, the upper part 
of which is forked to receive a rail, 
spar, mast, yard, &c. ; crutches are fixed 
along the ship's sides and gangways. 

CRUX, n. [add.] The Cross, a southern 
constellation, situated close to the hin- 
der-legs and under the body of Centaa- 
rus. It contains seven stars, one of 
which is of the first magnitude. — Crux 
criticorum, the greatest diflSculty that 
can occur to critics. 

CRY'EN,t V. upres, tense pbtr, of Oy. 
[Spenser.] 

CRY'ING, a. [add.! Calling for ven- 
g^eanoe and punishment; as, cnfing 
sins. 

CRYPTOBRANCHIA'TA, n. [Gr 
jH^vTTVf, ctnicealed, and ^^^xtm, «ml«-] 
I^loUuAcous and artit'ohiCt; «TdiptK 
-which have no coaspicuous ^lla» 
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CnYPTOGA'MlA, «. [See Crypto^ 
»AitT.] la bofyj 4 dosa of planca whu$e 
^iainens and pistila were suppoMd by 
IJnivffiiuto exist, bui not to bedialinrtly 
vbibJPj US fernst mosses, llcbeim, &l^a?, 
fungi, with th{?ir imnif^diate allien ; 
thete furm th# Acotj'1eJi>n9 of Jun^sieUt 
«nd tbe CeUul&rea uf D« CandoUe, as 
welJ u part of his Endogenoe. Aa tJie 
ttocnetts and piatils, if chey da eiciflLf Are 
totally unlibe in their appearance and 
fanrtion* to what are ao <?niEed In 
flowering planU, and quit* incapable 
of pruducin^ sccii* witb an embr/Oj 
Ju5«eaV appellation of Acotykdonea, 
or Itiehatd'ii, of Exeuibryunat^t, ia pr«* 
furred by all but the rigid foUowera of 
the Linnstan flchooL^ 

CRYSTAL'LINA, n. Misplaced: jm 
«fter CuTST-iiiLJJll^fj. 

€RYSTALLIZA"riOK, n. [add] AI^ 
Unuitf cT^ititUitatiuji^ a apeciD^ of «!'»- 
tall Lmt ion which toltu place when ae- 
veral crystaJlrzable ftnbut&ncca, which 
have little qilimtr for each mher, are 
preMnt in the Name B4ilutlan, The pttb- 
stance which i» liirgest in qunntity^ and 
lea«t soluble, cryatallizea lirst^ in port; 
the leaat wluble nuliatance next in 
qttatttity tben begina to crystallljte ; 
and thua. diffiirent euli^tAncea^ &» 
laJta, are often deposited in iuccea- 
si»e lajera^ from the aaroe solution. 
— fToi^r of erifsiatiizuiiafi, [S'ee under 

€TE'n6iD, u. [add.] Belongitig to the 

order Ctenoidians. 
CTENOID 1 A >\ a. Belonging to the 

order Ctenoid ians. 
ClJB'B!ni><^E-HKAD, n. A partition 

nuvde of 1 wards, d^e.^ acroaa tiie fare> 

ea^le and half -deck of « thip. 
CLB'BY-HULR, n, A enug, confined 

place. [Local] 
CUB^DRAWN, o. Drawn or inckod 

by cubft ; applied by Hhaksji^ar* to the 

bear, 
-CCBE, n. [add.] Jhtplicationn/tJie cufr«^ 

[See DtipLicATiOJf*] 
CCBEp V. t. To raise to the cube or 

third power, by multiplying a number 

or qnontity into itself twice. 
€U'BEB, or CU BEB3, 
CtBED, pp. Bailed to the cube or 

third power. 
€0BE'-N UMBERS, n. Numbera which 

are produced by the muUi plication nf 

three e<iual factorti, at 3 X ■-* X ■* ^ ^7* 

— JSVnVj of Cnh^-numherSj the cut>ea of 

the natural numbera 1, 2j.3>4,diC>,taken 

in onleri ml, SfUl^Mf &c. 
CCBE'-SPAll, n. An an hydros! snl* 

pliatc of lime. 
CU'BlCAf n. A Tcry fine kind of ahol- 

loon. 
CU'^BICALLF, adv. In a cnbica] me* 

thod. 
€U BITUS, n. [L.] The fniT^ann from 

the ell>ow to the vrr^< 
€L-B011> ES, n. [Am CunotojiL.] A 

bone of the furtt^ Mimewhiit reiieniblin;^ 

a cube, aituated ut the fore and outer 

part of the tarsua, 
CU B0-0€TA11ET>RAL, a. Pre»nt- 

ing tbfl two fortn« of a cube and aa 

octdliedmn. 
COCK OLD I ZE, r. t. To make cuck- 

olda ; to cuckold. 
CCCK'OLD'S-NECK, a. Among *ra- 

men^ a knot aec:nriag a mine tu a ^ia^, 

the two parts being crojijied and seized 

(0getlier. 
CyCK'OO'BUD, ffl, A plant of the 

tentta Ranuneuluj^ the IL hutbo*ti$ ; 

called aljio huittr-cup*. 
CyCK'OO-FLOWEB, n. [add.] Tho 

1.— feUPP. 



CardaminepTale^^U;\%\Anf^TifLm^'g%^en 
to the Lu^hnin Jlot^ctiriili, 

€yCR'OOPINT, m [add.] The Amm 
mac^ulat^m; called also ttafte-robia* 

€ lie K'U O'S' .M A T E» J n, T he wrj- neck 

CyCli 0O*S MAID, i m bo named in 
many parts of J^^nghind, from its ap* 
peoring about the same time aa tbe 
cuckoo, 

€i;CK'00-SPIT, n. [add.] Thk is a 
secretion formed by the larvaof aam^l 
honioptefoiia inseet [Aphrophora tjm- 
maHit). 

€U€U LI' N Mt B. [ L, cactilaA, a cuckoo.] 
A subfamily of beeSj which are desti- 
tute of the femonil plates for transport- 
ing^ the pollen of dowers, and resort to 
the comba of other bce^ to deposit their 
ejj^j OS thi? cuckoo doea in tiie nests 
of other bird:» ; also^ a subfamily of 
the cuenlida^j containing the genuine 
cuckoo*. 

€U€ULLA'Bl8,n. [L. tram cucuiluf, a 
lioodHJ In aiiat,j n broad hood-Uke 
mnscle of the acapnia. It is alao called 
trap££iu4.^ 

t U t ULLATE, or CUGULXATE, a. 

€U'CULLATED, or €V£VL^' 
LATED, a. 

CU'CULUS, n. The cuckoo^ a genua of 
ftcati^orial birds. [Se* CucR.ooJ 

eC 'CUMBER, B. [add J The Cu^mU 
taiivu$f a nutire of the East liuliea^ and 
introduciHl into thia country about the 
year 17i»il. — Cucumber-iree, the Maffno- 
iia acuminaia, a beautiful tree, equnl in 
height and diameter to the big laurel. 
It abounds along the whole mountain- 
ous tract of the AUeglianies. [See 
>fA050Lt.%.] — Spirting OiCamber, the 
Momordica eltUeriHin^ [.See Mo&lofi- 

D1CA.] 

CUD, n. A cadgel. [ScoichA 

CUD'DLE, », i [add.] To join in an 
em h race. [LocaL] 

CLD'DLE, P. /, To bog ; to fondle; to 
prC49 doie, so aa to keep warm. [LocaL j 

CLD'DYj n. Definition in Dit^. incor- 
rect« — The cuddtf ia the cabin where 
tlie olhcers and cabin -p£iA^ngera tiiko 
their meaia. 

€irD DY, n. A down ; a silly fellow ; 
a do nkey. ILocat, ] [See C d i> D £ ^ . ] 

t'Lil%t V. L To tie into a cue or toil. 

CUERTO, n. [add.] To be in cuerpo, 
abo denotestolK naked or unprotected \ 
as, exposed la cuerpo to their tnge^ 
[Hiidibrair] 

CL'F'EING, ppr. [ndd.J Scuffling. 
[Spent^, ] 

CU'FICa. SftRvric. 

CUIR-BOUILLY, n. (qweer-booryeh.) 
[Fr.j Boiled leather; leather boiled 
and prepared with certain gnma for 
making Marions kinds of utenails. In 
the middle agc» it wa» much mted for 
nuiking defetisive armour for horsca. 

CLISINE, n, (kweieen.) [Fr,J A kit- 
chen ; the cooking department \ oook* 
ery. 

i:iISSE, n. [Fr.] DefensiTd armour for 
the thighs^ 

€UIT lElNS, n. Gaiters, [Sco^cA.] 

€UiT LE, Tt. t To wheedle. li*'co(i.*A,] 

€U1T TLE, t?. t. To tickle. [Scotch. ] 

CUL'-DE^SAG\ n. [Fr,] Litfrtttlif, the 
bottom of a bog; and JiffurGtivetp, a 
street which is not open at both ends; 
a place that has no thoroughfare \ a 
blind ellcv. 

CULKTT'ES, fi. [Fr.] In itnc. (trmour, 
the overIap[jing plates from the waist 
to the hip, which protected the back of 
the Lni^Jit. 

1 ULLEE, n, [ Fr.l The abntment or 
tand'pier of a bridge. 
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CULTTON, B. [GoeL] A puppy; abase 
apungitig dog; a base fellow; a pol- 
troon. 

CIH-.M, jf. [add,] Anthracit« in aeooi- 
nnnutcd state. [I^rovinctal.] 

CUL^MINA^T, o. Being vertical; pre- 
dominating. 

CUL'MIKATING, ppr. or a. Being at 
the meridian ; having its highest elera- 
tion. 

CUE PO?JS,f rt. plur. [Fr. cowpon, 
a [lart.] Shreds; logs- [Chancer.] 

£-L'LTCH, n. The name giren by oyMter- 

fvihers to those objects to which the 
»tiawn (si>at) of the oyster is adhering, 

i;L'LTEL,t rt, [L. cuHtUujt.^ A Jong 
knife carried by a knightV attendant. 

CULTIBOS TRES, should be €UL- 
TRIltOS'TUES. 

CLL'TIVaTE, r, t. [add.] To treat or 
■ttend to anything in general, with a 
vieVi' to render it advantageous to one \ 
aa, to cuUit^aie acquaintances \ to culti- 
rate the favour of the great, 

€ULTIUR0S'THAL,«. Having a biU 
ahai>ed like the coulter of a plough, or 
like a knife : as the heron* [See CvL^ 

TlROSTHES.] 

eUL'VEBlNGS,t ». plur. [See Cul- 
VEftiw.] Culverina, [Spenser.} 

CrM'BRlAN SYSTEM, ^ n. In ifcot., 

€UM'BRIAM GROUP, j another 
name for the slate or graywacke sya- 
tern, from its being most remarkably 
develot>ed in Cumberland. It inctudea 
the Plinlimmon and Snowdon rocks^ 
and the Bala limestone. The strata 
are of grF'at but unknown thick neaSi^ 
possessing a slaty character, and nearly 
destitute of orj^anic remaina. 

CUMMN, n, [add.] Oil of cttmin, an 
oxygenated essential oil ohtained from 
the seeds of ctimin ; it i# an hyduret of 
cumyle. — ^i fence vfctimiN^n su^wtance 
obtained from cumin -seed j. It con- 
taind two oils, viz., cuminohf which ia 
the true oil of cumin, and otmen or 
cymen, isomeric with camp ho gen. 

€LfM INUM CYM IKUM, n. Cumin, 
an umbelliferoua plant. [Seis Coi^irv.J 

tUM'MER, It, A midwife; a guaslp, 
[Scotch.] 

ClJM'SilAW, n. In the ^a»i India, a. 
present. 

€U MYLE, n. Tlie hypothetical radical 
of a series of compound* procured from 
the seeda of the Cuminum rj/minum* 

C U N A B U L A , fl . plur. [ L . a cradle ; Fr. 
Citnabieji.\ A term applied to the copies 
now exiating of the first printed books, 
or to auch as were printed in the 15th 
centurj'* 

€lJN€TATlVE,t a. Cautiously alow; 
dilntory. 

CUNEIFORM, orCt'NElFORM, a. 
[add- J Ctineifvrm bones, tho nttine i^veii 
to three bonea of the foot, from their 
wedge like shape, viz,, the inner, middlej 
and ouffT eunei/urm bonei. They ore 
aituated at the fore-iv*rt of the tarsus 
And inner aide of the os-cuhoides, and 
are a[9plied to each other like the stones 
of an arch. 

tUSETTE, m [Fr.J In fort., a deep 
trench sunk along the middle of a dry 
moat, to mako the passage more diffi- 
cult. 

CCP- AND* SAUCER LIMPET, w. 
The popular name of shells of the 
genus Calyptra^a, so called from their 
limpet'hke shell having a half-cup-Blu 
proceNS in the interior. 

CLP'-BOARD, pron. kfib-bord. 

I ' i: P F L^L, a. As much as a cup holds. 

CD POLAj n. [add.] The round top of 

a atrueture i as, the cupola of a fur- 
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nace. — In anai,, the dome-like extre- 
mity of the canal of the cochlea. — 2. 
An iron-founding furnace. 

€U'POLAED,t a. instead of €UTO- 
LAID,t a. 

€UTON,n. [Fr.] A word used in share- 
broking or railway transactions. [See 
Coupon in this Supp,] 

CUTULA, n. [L.] In bot., a form of 
involucrum, occurring in the oak, the 
beech, and the hazel, and consisting of 
bracts, not much dereloped, till after 
flowering, when they cohere by their 
bases, and form a kind of cup. 

CU'PULE, n. [add.] [See Cupula.] 

CUPULIF'EROUS, a. In bot, beanng 
cnpules. 

CORABIL'ITY, a. Quality of being 
curable. 

CURACOA', n, (kura-so'.) A liqueur or 
cordial flavoured with orange-peel, cin- 
namon, and mace, prepared by the 
Dutch, and so named from the island 
of Curacoa, where it is best made. 

CU'RARINE, n. An alkaloid extracted 
from the ourari or atrari poison, de- 
rived from the Strychnos toxifera. It 
forms a yellowish amorphous bitter 
mass, which is more poisonous than the 
eurari which yields it. 

CURAS'SOW, n. [add.] The crested 
curassow is the Crax tuector, a native 
of Guiana, Mexico, and Brazil; the 
red curassow is the Crax rubra, about 




OrMted OttTMNv. arm aUetmr. 

the size of a turkey, an inhabitant of 
South America; the galeated curassow 
is the Ourax pauxi, an inhabitant of 
Mexico (the bird called auhew-bird in 
the Diet.) 

t^U'RICTtt }"• ^ «»*"«»• [Spenier.\ 

CU'RATE, n. [add.] There are two 
kinds of curates, ttipendiarv and per- 
petual curates. A ttipendiary curate 
is one who is hired by the rector or 
▼icar to serve for him, and may be re- 
moved at pleasure ; a perpetual curate, 
is one who is not dependent on the 
rector, but is supported by a part of 
the tithes or otherwise. 

€URA'TION,t n. Cure; healing. 
[Chaucer, \ 

CURB, n. [add.] The outer edge of a 
foot-pavement ; a curb-stone. 

CURB, V. t. To bend; to truckle. 
[Shah,] 

CURB' ABLE, a. Capable of being 
curbed or restrained. [Rar. t».] 

CURCH, n. (kurtsh.) [Gael, and Fr.] A 
kerchief ; a woman*s covering for the 
head ; an inner linen cap. [Scotch.^ 

CURCULIO. In. [add.] The 

CURCULIO'NIDJE, f snout -beetles, 
one of the most extensive families of 
coleopterous insecto. About 8000 
species are described. They form nu- 
merous genera, all found on plants. 
[See cut in Diet. Riit!ccophorbs.] 



CURCU'MA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Zingiberaceie. The species 
are stemless plants with tuberose roots. 
C. zerumbet and C. zedoaria furnish 
the zedoary of the shops. C. rubetcens 
is a native of Bengal ; it is an aromatic 
plant, and its pendulous tubers, as 
well as those of several other species 
of curcuma, yield starch, and are em- 
ployed by the natives for preparing 
arrow-root. C. amada, mango-ginger, 
a native of Bengal, is used for the 
same purposes as ginger. [See Cur- 
cuma LONOA.1 

CURCU'MA PAPER, n. Paper stained 
with a decoction of turmeric acid, and 
used as a test by chemists of free alkali, 
by the action of which it is stained 
brown. 

CURCU'MINE, n. The colouring mat- 
ter of turmeric. 

CURD'INESS, n. State of being curdy. 

CURD'LESS, a. Destitute of curd. 

CURE, n. (ku'-rfi.) [Fr.] A curate ; a 
parson. 

CURE, V. t. To become well ; to be 
cured. [Sh€ik.] 

CURE,t n. [Fr.J Care. [Chaucer.] 

CURFUF'FLE, v. t. To ruflle; to 
rumple; to put in a disordered or 
tumbled state. [Scotch.] 

CU'RIA, n. plur. CVirte. [L.] In law, a 
court ; a court, senate, or council house. 

CURIOSITY, n. [add.] Fastidiousness. 
[Shah.] 

CU'RIOUS, a. [add.] Ridiculously odd 
or strange. 

CURL, V. t. [add.] To play at the game 
called curling, [Scotch.] 

CURL'EDNESS, it. State of being 
curled. [Lit. us.] 

CURL'ER, n. [add.] He or that which 
curls. 

CUR'LEW, n. [add.] The common cur- 
lew is the Numenius arquata, which is 
met with in most parts of Europe. In 
Britain during the summer the curlews 
frequent the large heathy and boggy 
moors, and in autumn and winter they 
depart to the sea-side in great numbers. 
The lesser curlew, or whimbrel, is the 
Numenius phaopus. 

CUR'LIEWUR'LIES, n. Fantastic cir- 
cular ornaments. [Scotch.] 

CURMUR'RING, ppr. and n. Grumb- 
ling. [Scotch.] 

CURN, n. A quantity; an indefinite 
number. [Scotch.] 

CURPIN, n. The rump of a fowl; 
often applied in a ludicrous sense to 
the tail or buttocks of man ; a crupper. 
[Scotch.] 

CUR'RACn, n. A coracle, or small 
skiff; a boat of wicker-work, covered 
with hides. [Scotch.] 

CUR'RACR, n. A small cart made of 
twigs. [Scotch.] 

CUR'RANT-JELLY, n. Jelly made of 
the juice of currants. 

CURRANT-WINE, n. Wine made of 
currants. 

CURRENCY, n. Fadd.] Metallic cur- 
rency, the gold, silver, and copper in 
circulation in any country. — Paper cur- 
rency, that which passes current as a 
substitute for money or a representative 
of it. Paper currency may be divided 
into bank currency, as the notes of the 
Bank of Engbind, and the notes of other 
banks, whether private or joint-stock ; 
and private paper currency, which con- 
sists of bills of exchange, and cheques 
upon bankers. 

CUR'RENT, n. [add.] Electrical cur- 
rent, the passage of the electric fluid 
from one pole of an apparatus to the 
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other. — Atmospheric currents, disturb- 
ances of the atmospheric mass from re- 
gular or accidental causes, and which 
constitute winds. — Subterranean atr- 
rents, currents of water below the sur- 
face of the ground, supposed to be the 
cause of the formation of caverns in 
limestone-districts, by gradually wear- 
ing away the rock in the oonrse of 
fissures. 

CUR'RENT- WATER, n. Running 
water ; opposed to stagnant water. 

CUR'RY, n. [add.] A kind of aaoee 
much used in India, containing cayenne- 
pepper, garlic, turmeric, ooriander-seed, 
ginger, and other strong spic». It is 
poured on the food, which is hence 
spoken of as curried rice, fowl, &c. 
Also, a stew of fish, fowl, &C., cooked 
with curry- sauce. 

CURSO'RES, n. [L. mnnera.] The 
coursers, an order of birds, so named 
from their remarkable velocity in run- 
ning. The wings are but little deve- 
loped, and ara totally incapable of rais- 
ing the birds firom the ground. The 
utmost that the wings can accomplish 
is to assist thft powerful run, which is 
effected by the strong and highly-de- 
veloped legs. The order comprises the 
ostrich, the casaoawry, the emu, and 
the apteryx. — 2. A name given to thoae 
spiders which make no webs, but catdi 
then* prey by swift pursuit, such as the 
wolf-spider (Lycosa). 

CURSO'RIA, n. A fkmily of orthopte- 
rons insects, the legs of which are all 
alike, and adapted for running. It com- 
prises the earwig, the cockroach, and 
the mantis. 

CUR'SUS, fi. jL.] A course; a race. 

CURT., contraction for current, utad in 
correspondence, &c., to Signify the pre- 
sent month. Inst, for instant, is also 
used to denote the current month, but 
the distinction between inst. and curt, 
is that the former denotes that the day 
of the month named is past, and the 
latter, that it is not yet arrived. 

CURTAIL'ER, n. One who curtails; 
one who cuts off or shortens anything. 

CURT' ALL-DOG. See Curtail- Doo. 

CURT" ATE, a. [add.] A term some- 
times applied in geoni, and €tstr. to a 
line projected orthographically upon a 
plane. 

CURTEIN', )«. The name givett to 

CURTA'NA, f the first or pointlass 
sword, carried before the kings of £(!(• 
land at their coronation, and embla- 
matically considered as the sword of 
mercy. It is also called the sword of 
Edward the Confessor. 

CURT'EIS,t a. [Fr.] Courteona. 
[Chaueer.X 

CURT'ESY, n. Same as Courtbst. 
[See Courtesy in Did. and Supp,] 

CURT'NESS, n. [add.] Conciseness. 

CURTESY. See Courtesy. 

CURVE, 11. [add.] Algebraic curvee, 
those in which the relation between 
the abscissa and the ordinate is ex- 
pressed by an algebraic equation, called 
the equation of the curve. — TVoiwrefls- 
dental curves, those in which the rela- 
tion between the abscissa and tlla or- 
dinate is not expressed by an algebraic, 
but by a differential equation. — Alge- 
braic curves of the first order, those of 
which the equation consists of two di- 
mensions, as the circle, ellipse, parabola, 
and hyperbola. — Algebraic curves efthe 
second order, those whose equation rises 
to the third degree, and so on. — Curves 
are said to be of the same species, in 
w^hich the motion of the describing 
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point is regulated by the same mathe- 
matical law. — MechttniccU curves are 
such as do not admit of being expressed 
analytically, and which have no known 
equation. 

CURVED, pp, or a. [add.] Citrved 
surfaee. [See under Subvace.] 

CURV'EDNESS, n. The state of being 
cnrred. [Lit. us.] 

eUUVICAU'DATE, a. [L. eurvus, and 
caudus.] Cunre-tailed. 

€UBVI€OS'TATE, a. [L. curvus, and 
casta.'] Marked with small bent ribs. 

€UR VIDEN'TATE, a. [L. curvus, and 
dens.] Having curved teeth. 

CURVIFO'LIATE, a. |L. curms, and 
foUum.] Having reflected leaves. 

CUBVILIN'E AD, n. An instrument for 
describing curves. 

CURVINER'VATE, a. [L. curms, and 
nervus.] Having the veins or nervures 
corved. 

OURVIROS TRAL, a. [L. cunms, and 
rogtrum.] Having a crooked beaJc, as 
the cross-bills. 

€US'€0-€HI'NA,) n. A bark resem- 

CUSXO-BARK, > bling cinchona, 
which comes firom Cuzooin the southern 
parts of Lower Peru, and is exported 
from Arequipa, but the tree which 
yields it is altogether unknown. It 
contains a peculiar alkaloid called cuseo- 
cmehonia, or cusconina, which resem- 
bles cinchonine in its physical qualities, 
but differs from it in its chemical habi- 
tudes. When applied medicinally, it 
excites warmth in the system, and is 
therefore recommended to be given in 
cold intermittents, and low typhoid 
states of the system. 

CUS'CUS, 11. A genus of marsupial quad- 
rupeds found in the Eastern Islands. 
They have prehensile tails, and live 
much in trees. 

€US'€UTA, n. Dodder, a genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Cus- 
cutace®. [See Cuscutaoejb, and Dod- 

DBB.1 

CySH'ION, V. t [add.] To furnish 
with cushions; as, to cushion a seat ; to 
cushion a chaise. 

CySH'ION, n. [add.] The rubber of an 
electrical machme. 

CySH'ION-CAP'lTAL, n. In arch., a 
capital so sculptured as to appear like 
a cushion pressed upon, very common 
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lu Indian buildings; also applied to 
the Norman capital, consisting of a 
cube rounded off at its lower extremi- 
ties 

CUSHIONED, pp. or a. [add.] Fur- 
ntthed with cushions. 

eySH'lON-RAFTER, n. In arch., a 
principal brace. 

CUSFA^IA-BARK, n. Angostura- 
bark, — which see in this Supp. 

CUSP'ARINE, fu Same as Anoostu- 
Bi!f B, — which see in this Supp, 

€USPIDA'TI, n. plur. [L. cuspis, a 
point.] The canine or eye teeth. 
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CUSTARD-COFFIN, n. A cant term 
used by Shahspeare for a piece of raised 
pastry, or upper crust, which covers 
{coffi,ns) a custard. 

CUS'TODE, n. See Custodian. 

CUSTO'DIA, n. [L.l The shrine or 
receptacle for the nost in Spanish 
churches. 

CUSTO'DIAN, fi. One who has the 
care or custody of some public build- 
ing, &c. [Rare.] 

CUSTODIER, n. A keeper; a guar- 
dian ; one who has the care or custody 
of anything. 

CUSTOM, n. [add.] Customs, in the 
plural, the habitual practices or usages, 
the established and general modes of 
action which obtain among communi- 
ties of men. — In law, customs or usages 
are either general or local. Genend 
customs or usages are those which 
have prevailed in England from time 
immemorial, and form that comAon- 
law, or lex non scripta, which is the 
chief foundation of English jurispru- 
dence. To like immemorial usage is 
to be ascribed also various parts of the 
civil and canon law. Local customs 
are those usages which exist in par- 
ticular districts. General customs are 
determined by the judges; local cus- 
toms by a jury. An exception to this 
rule, however, is to be found in the 
custom of the city of London, which, if 
questioned, is established by certificate 
of the lord-mayor and aldermen, with 
the exception of those customs from 
which the corporation itself claims a 
benefit. — The custom of the country 
means the custom of all parts of the 
country to which it can in its nature be 
applied. — The custom of merchants, or 
lex mercatoria, comprehends the laws 
relating tobUIs of exchange, mercantile 
contracts, sale, purchase, and barter of 
goods, freight, insurance, &c. 

CUS'TOM, fi. [add.] Customs, in the 
United Kingdom, almost entirely con- 
sist of taxes or duties charged on the 
importation for consumption of foreign 
and colonial merchandise. The term 
customs is also applied to denote the 
dues levied, in certain corporate towns, 
on goods brought from the country to 
the public market. 

€US'TOM,t V. t. To pay duty at the 
custom-house. 

CUS'TOMABLE, a. [add.] Subject to 
the payment of the duties called cus- 
toms. [American.] 

CUS'TOMARY-FREEHOLD, n. In 
law, a superior kind of copyhold ; the 
tenant holding, as it is expressed, by 
copy of court-roll, but not at the will 
of the lord, the tenant so holding 
being called a customary tenant. 

CUSTOM-DUTIES, n. Taxes levied 
on goods and produce brought for con- 
sumption from foreign countries, or on 
exports. [See Customs under Custom 
in Diet, and in this Supp A 

CUSTOMER, n. [add.] A common or 
lewd woman. [shah.\—\ik cant Ian., 
one that a person has to deal with, or 
one that comes across a person. In 
use it answers nearly to the word fellow; 
as, a queer customer; an ugly customer. 

CUS'TOMER,t «. [Fr.] Accustomed. 
[Chaucer.] 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, n. [add] In com^ 
man parlance, the whole estaolishmont 
by means of which the customs-revenue 
is collected, and its regulations en- 
forced. 
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CUS'TOS, n. [add.] The offices of custos 
brevium in the court of king's (queen's) 
bench, and in the court of common- 
pleas, no longer exist. They were 
abolished by the Act 1 Wm. IV., c. 
68.— Custos rotulorum, the chief civil 
officer of the county, who is the keeper 
of the records or rolls of the session. 
He must be always a justice of the 
peace and quorum, in the county for 
which he is appointed. 

CUT, V. t [add.] To cut capers, to leap 
or dance m a frolicsome nuuiner; to 
frisk about.— 7b cut out a ship, to 
enter a harbour, and seize and carry off 
a ship by sudden attack. — To cut a 
dash, to make a great show ; to make 
a figure. [Colloq.] — To cut a figure, 
to make an appearance, either good or 
bad. [Colloq.] 

CUT, V. i. [add.] To perform a surgical 
operation by cutting, especially in 
lithotomy; to interfere; as, a horse 
thatcitf*. To run. [Vulgar.}— To cut 
and run, to be off; to be gone. [VuU 
gar.] — To cut up, to criticise with se- 
verity; as, the book was completely 
cut up by the reviewer. 

CUT, n. [add.] To draw cuU, to draw 
lots, as of paper, &c., cut of unequal 
lengths.— Cut'Cmd'long-tail, in Shah- 
speare, men of all kinds ; a proverbial 
expression borrowed from dogs. — The 
cut of one's jib, the form of one's pro- 
file, the cast of his countenance ; as, I 
knew him by the cut of his jib.. [A 
nauticiU phrase.] 

CUTA'NEOUS, a. [add.] External. 

CUTCH'ERY, n. In the East Indies, a 
court of justice, or public office. 

CUTEE', n. One who is cut, shunned, 
or avoided. [A cant word.] 

CU'TIS, II. [L.] The dermis or true 
skin, as distinguished from the cuticle, 
epidermis, or scarf-skin. It is some- 
times called ctUis-vera. 

CUT'LASS, n. [add.] A broad curving 
sword used by cavalry-soldiers. 

CUT'-LUGGED, a. Crop-eared. 
[ScotchJ 

CUT'TEEUBAR, n. In meih., the bar of 
a boring-machine, in which the cutters, 
or cutting tools, are fixed, corresponding 
to the boring-bar of the boring-mill, 
for boring steam-cylinders, &o. The 
cutters are fixed 
directly in re- 

■ (I » cesses made in 

n \ 1 ! J the cutter-bar, 

V -1 — p ' as represented 

^— ^ by the fig., in 

which a is the cutter fixed in its place 
by the key b. In the case of the boring- 
bar the cutters are fixed round the 
circumference of a boring-bloch, which 
is carried along the bar by a parallel 
screw. 

CUTT:1NG, ppr. or a. [add.] Cutting- 
down line, in ship-building, a curve in 
the sheer-draught corresponding to the 
upper surface of the throats of the floors 
amid-ships, and to the under side of 
the keelson. 

CUT'TING, n. [add.] In gardening, a 
portion of a plant from which a new 
individual is propagated when placed 
in the earth. — An excavation made 
through a hill or rising ground, in con- 
structing a road, railway, canal, &c. — 
The action of a horse when he strikes 
the inner and lower part of the fetlock- 
joint with his hoof while travelling. 

CUT'TLE-BONE, n. The dorsal plate 
of the Sepia officinalis, formerly much 
used in medicine as an absorbent. 

CUT'TY, n. A slut; a worthless gb-l; 
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A loose woman; a spoon; a tobaoco« 
pipe, cut or broken short. [Scotch.] 

CUTTY, a. Short; as, a adty spoon. 
[SeotdkJ 

eUTTY-STOOL, n. A small raised 
seat or gallery in old Scottish churches, 
where acknowledged offenders against 
chastity were formerly seated daring 
three Sundays, and publicly rebuked 
by their minister ; a short-legged stooL 
'See Stool.] IScotchA 
iU'TWAL, H. In the EaH IndUs, the 
chief police-officer of a large city. 

CUTWORM, n, A worm or insect 
destractire to the young plants of cab- 
bage, com, beans, &c., most probi^ly 
the larva of an elater. 

CUVETTE', n. [Ft.] A surgical instru- 
ment, shaped hke a little scoop, used 
in taking away the opaque matter that 
may be left after extracting a cataract 
from the eye. 

CUZ'CO-BARE; M. SeeCvaco-Cmvx 
in this Supp. 

CWT. An abbreviation of hmdred- 
weighi, 

CY' AMUS, n. A genus of lannodipodous 
Crustacea, the species of which are para- 
sites on the whale. They are called 
whole-lice, 

CYANHYDOIIC, a. In ehem., another 
term for hydrocyaniCf or pnusie. 

CTA^IDE, n. [Gr. mmm, blue, atm, 
form.] In ehem., a combination of 
cyanogen with a metallic base; as, the 
cyamde of silver, of copper, &c. 

CYANO. A prefix from the Gr. mmm, 
blue, denoting a clear, bright, blue 
colour. 

CYANOP'ATHY, n. [Gr. mmm, blue, 
and m#w, disease.] Blue disease. [See 
Ctanosis in this Supp.\ 

CYANO'SIS, n. [Gr. »»«Mr, blue, and 
MMf, disease.] The blue disease; the 
blu^ jaundice of the ancients ; a disease 
in which the complexion assumes a blue 
or lead colour. 

CYAN'OTYPE, n. [Qfonide, and Gr. 
«««Wi type.] A name given to a class 
of photographic substances, prepared 
generally by washing paper with cyan- 
ide of potassium. 

CYA^THEA, n. A genus of ferns, order 
FoIypodiacesB. The species are arbor- 
escent, and the trunks are often beauti- 
fully marked with the scars of the 
fallen fronds. They are found most 
highly developed in tropical climates. 
C arhorea ia the tree-fern. 

CY'^CAS, n. A genus of plants, nat. or- 
der Cycadaces. The species abound 
in a mucilaginous nauseous juice. [See 
Ctcadacbjb.I 

CY€LA'M£N, n. Sow-bread, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Primulacea. The 
species are herbaceous humble plants, 
with very handsome flowers. [See Sow- 
Bread.1 

CYCLANTHA'CEiG, n. A nat. order 
of plants, allied to FandanaceaB. The 
species inhabit tropical America; they 
are but little known. 

CYCa.ICA, n. [Gr. mi»a«<. a circle.] A 
family of tetramerous coleopterous in- 
sects, with bodies of a rounded or oval 
form. It contains the tortoise-beetles 
(Cassida) and chrysomelse. 

CYCLOBRANCHIA'TA, n. [Gr. «.«- 
kH, a circle, and fifmyx*; gillB-] An order 
of gastropods, in which the organs of 
respiration, or branchis, form a fringe 
around the body of the animal, between 
the edge of the body and the foot. 
The order consists principally of the 
limpets. 

CY'CLOID, R. Instead of <<tha circle 



B G A,** read " BD A;** and instead of 
''the curved line A C A G A,** read 
** A C A A.** 

CYXLOID,' a. [Gr. mmAn, circle, and 
11^, form.] Resembling a circle ; having 
a circular form ; belonging to the order 
Cycloidians. 

CYCLOID'IAN, a. Pertaining to the 
order of fishes termed Cycloidians. 

CYeLOID'IANS,n. [add.| The fourth 
order of fishes according to the arrange- 
ment of M. Agassis, having smooth 
scales, as the salmon and herring. 

CYCLGPED'IC a. Belonging to a 
cyclopedia. 

CY€LOS'TOMA,insteadofCYeLOS- 
TO'MA. 

CYCLOS'TOMES, instead of CY- 
CLOSTO'MES. 

CYCLOS'TOMOUS, instead of CY- 
CLOSTO'MOUS. 

CYeLOTEL'LA, n. In boi., a genus of 
Diatomaceas, of a circular form. 

CYDO'NIA VULGA'RIS, instead of 
CYDO'NIA VUL'GARIS. 

CYG'NUS, n. The swan, a genus of 
web-footed birds belonging to the ana- 
tidsB or duck family. [See Swan.1 — 
2. A northern constellation containing 
eighty-one stars. The bright stars in 
Aquila, Lyra, and Cygnus, form a 
remarkable triangle. 

CY'LAS, R. In one. armour, a military 
garment similar to the surcoat, but fre- 
quently shorter in front than behind, 
for the purpose, apparently, of exhibit- 
ing the ornamented juppon. It was 
later in date than the surcoat. 

CYLINDER, n. [add.] Cylinder of a 
eteam-engine, a large cylindrical tube of 
metal bored to the diameter required, 
in which the piston moves by the alter- 
nate admission and condensation of 
steam, and communicates motion to the 
machinery. [See Stbam-Enginb.] 

CYL'INDER - ESCAPEMENT, in- 
stead of CYLIN'DER- ESCAPE- 
MENT. 

CYL'INDER-FACES, n. The port- 
faces of the steam-cylinder of a steam- 
engine; that is, tlie smooth surfaces 
against which the faces of the slide- 
valve work. 

CYLIN'DRieAL LENSES, r. Lenses 
made by grinding each of the opposite 
surfaces of a plate of glass in the 
form of the segment obtained by cut- 
ting a cylinder by a plane parallel to its 
axis. Two segments thus formed being 
placed with their plane surfaces in con- 
tact, in such a way that straight lines 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder be- 
ing drawn on the convex surface of the 
one, may be at right angles to lines 
similarly drawn on the other, would 
constitute a cylindrical lens. Lenses 
of this kind have been employed as 
eye-glasses in spectacles, in place of the 
usual spherical lenses. 

CYLIN'DRICALLY,a(fo. In the man- 
ner of a cylinder. 

CYLaNDROID, histead of CYLIN- 
DROID'. 

CYLINDROMET'RIC, instead of 
CYLINDROMET'ie. 

CYMATGPLEU'RA,R. In 5o<.,a genus 
of Diatomaceous plants, founded on 
Ncaoieula librilie of Ehrenberg, and 
some allied species. 

CYM'BA, R. A genus of mollusca be- 
longing to the family Volutids. The 
shell is obovate, tumid, ventricose, and 
covered with a strong epidermis; pillar 
four-plaited. Found on the African 
coast. 

CYMBELXA, R. In hot, a genus of 
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Diatomacee, founded on Nwriada 
ituBqualie of Ehrenberg, and some 
others. 

CYMI'NUM. &» Cumin. 

CYNAR'RHODON, ) r. [Gr. smp. a 

CYNARRHO'DIUM,} dog, and ^. 
a rose.] In fro^, a kind of froit formed 
of many distinct, hard, indehisoent peri- 
carps, inclosed vrithin the fleshy tobe 
of itke calyx ; as in the rose, &c. 

CYN'IC, a. Pertaining to the Dog-ttsr. 
—Orsc year, the Sothiac, or Sotbie 
year, or canicular year. [SeeSoTHUc] 

CYNIP^U>£,R. [From <;yRtiw, the gall- 
fly.] The gall-flies, a hymenopterons 
family of entomophagons terebraatis, 
which* by means of their ovipositor, 
form tumours on plants, commonly 
called galls, or nut-galls. The gall at 
commerce, the chief ingredient in the 
manufacture of ink, is caused by the 
cynips {OoIUb tinctoriai) piercing a spe- 
cies of oak. 

CYNOCEPH'ALUS, r. fGr. »m. s 
dog, and simian, the head. J A genus of 
b^oons, having a head shaped like that 
of a dog. [See Baboon.] 

CYN'ODON, R. Dog'a-tooth grssa, a 
genus of grasses. C. daetylon, creep- 
ing dogVtooth grass, is a British plant 
C. linearis, durra-grass, is a native of 
the East. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM, r. [add.] C.qfioM' 
ale and C. nunUanuM are British plsntk 
The former has a disagreeable smdl, 
like that from mice, and viras at one 
time used as a remedy in acrofols. 
There are about fifty other species of 
cynoglossum, all coarse plants. 

CYNOG'RAPHY, r. [Gr. ««>, a dog, 
and yt^^ to write.] A history of the 
dog. 

CYNOREX'IA, R. [Gr. «»»•, a dog, and 
tfiift, appetite.] Canine appetite. 

CYNOSU'RA, R. See Ctnosdbe. 

CYNOSU'RUS, R. Dog's-taU grass, s 
genus of grasses. C. eristatus and C. 
echinaius are British species. [Ses 

D0Q*8-TAIL GbASS.] 

CYN TUIA, R. In myth,, one of the 
names given to Diana. — In sooh, a sub- 
genus of ascididsB, and a genus of 
lepidopterous insects, containing the 
painted lady-butterfly {CywUtOa car- 
dui). 

CYPE'RUS, R. A genus of plants, the 
type of the nat order Cyperaces; C 
longus and C. fuscus are rare British 
plants. [See Galinoai.e.] 

CYPHEL'L^, R. [Gr. »««ax«, the hol- 
lows of the ears.] Pale tubercle-like 
spots on the under surface of the thsl- 
lus of lichens. 

CYPRJE'A, N. The cowry, a genus of 
mollusca, the type of the family Cy- 
pneide. [See Cowbt.] 

CY PRES. (s€-pril'.) [Old Fr., as near 
to.] In law, an equitable doctrine thus 
applied: — When there is an excess in 
an appointment under a power exe- 
cuted by will, affecting real estate, the 
court vrill carry the power out as near 
to (eyprls) the testator's intentional 
practioible, and prevent such exeeis 
disappointing the general design. This 
doctrine is not applicable to personalty, 
but is confined to wills. In regard to 
charitable legacies, where a literal exe- 
cution becomes inexpedient or imprac- 
ticable, the court will execute it ai 
nearly as it can, according to the origi- 
nal purpose, or, as the technical eqwes- 
sion is, cy pris. 

C Y'PRESS, a. Belonging to, or made of 
cypress. 

CYPRUS- BIRD, «. The black-csp 
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(^Ima atricap\lia\ so Oftttii^d from i£8 
frw^uency in the ble of Cjijriis. 

CYP'SELA, n. [Gr. x^n<m, any hollow 
leasel. I In 60;, j a tme-celkd, one-aeedisc], 
JDdebjftoent, inferior fruit, with the in- 
isf^meata of the seed not coherini; 
with the ejidocarp, and of which the 
ovary wascompoundj or furnished with 
two oc more htylsi or Atlgmoji, as ttie 
frait of the compositio: it only differ a 
from an achenium by bein^ inferior, and 
h«TUi^ lind tbore thfkn one £ty]e or Gtig- 
mo, and 14 seldom diatinK^uished. 

CyP SELUS, n. The swift, a ^enai of 
swallows, [See Swift,] 

CrUTANDRA'CE.E, n. A smnll nat. 
onler of plantA, very elosely allied to 
Bignonlacco!. Ttie spKie^ ore herfaa^ 
ceou^pLantj, chiefly inliabiting^ tho East 
Indies, They arc all heantiful in their 
lowers, but thej are of no known 

CYSTE'A, t. Bladdcr-ferDj a genu« of 



plants ; 5amo as Cj^dttnpterii^ [See 

CYSTICA. If. [Gr. xvmt, a Idadden] 
An order ofeutozoa, in which the body 
19 terminated by a cyst peculiar to one 
indi vid imI^ or eo mtnon to man y^ The h y* 
dntid in the brain of sheep i-^ un oioinple. 

CYSTICER€US, Ji. [add,] A cystose 
bladder, containing an unattached and 
almost alwaya solitary animo^l. 

CYST'INE^B. A kind of calculus formed 
in the human blailder. It was formerly 
called cjfsiie oxide, 

CVSTUlRHtE'A, «, [Gr. *WTif. a blad- 
d^T* and ^u^ to tiuw.l Catarrh of tha 
bladder. 

CYST' IS* n. rL.from Gr. .wrx-,, a blad- 
der.] A bladder. 

CYSTI'TIS, n. Infloiumation of the 
bljvbler. 

CYST'lTOME, n. [Or. mv^ns, and Tia^, 
iection,] An instrument for opening the 
Oiipdule of the t^at^dline lena. 



CYSTOCARr, n. Among the o/ga, 
same as CoNrKi'TACLE,^ir/aVA tee, 

CYSTDP'TERIS. n. Bladdcr-fem, a 
genns of ferns belooKing to the tribe 
AspidieJE. C* JhoQitM^ brittle-foTa^ i^ 
a British species. 

CYSTOSE, a. Contajnlng eysta. 

CYST' Lf LA, rt* A round cLooed apo- 
theciuin ia Uehcna. Tho t«rni i^ also 
applied to the lit tie open cups on the 
upper lurface of tbe froada in Mar* 
chantia, 

CY'TISUS, 11. Broom, a gemw of 
plants^ nat. orde? Leguminos^. [Sec 

CYTDBLAST, n. f Gr. *wt«. a caTity. 
and ^^MnntMf to sprout. 1 The aame 
^iven by Scldeidcn to a nucleus ob^ 
«orred in the centre of somo of the 
bladders of the cellular ti^tte of plants^ 
regarded by bim osauniveraal elemen- 
tary organ, and as the formatlnD-pomt 
of all vegetable tiisue. 
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DAD, rt. [aJflJ A name oommon to all 
tite species of tiah of the geniia Pleu- 
ronfihetefl^ but cst^ecially applied to the 
P, limtutilfi^ Liiiii.^ mlled also the salt- 
water flouudcr or fluke^ 

DAB, Ip, I. To peck, u bird* do, 

DAUB, f [Scoieh.] 

DABG^V'CtA, n. A gcnns of plants^ nat. 
order Ertcaccd?. There is but one 
fp«cie?v D. poiufotia, a natire of Ire- 
land and the PyroDeES, and colled in 
the former coon try, lri*Ji whortii and 
St- Dabcoc^A heath. 

DABS, n. Small bits or specks itock 
upon j«ijtbing. [5oo/4:A,] 

DACK EKi \v. i. To Beorch, afl for 

DAIK'EB, J ttolen or smuggled goods. 

JScotehA 

DA€'TYL,t V. L To run nimbly \ to 
bound. 

DACTYLIC, (t, instead of DAC- 
TYLIC. 

DACTYL'IC, H. A lino coniiatitiff 
chiefly or wholly of dactyls. 

DACTYL'lCSi n. Metres whicb con- 
sist of a repetition of dai'ityb or equiva- 
lent feet. 

DAC'TTLTS, n. Cock's- foot graaa, a 
Eenas of giitsaes. {!See CoCK'o-rocit 

D A D ' D Y - 
LONG -LEGS. 

K. A name gireu 
to species of the 
cpaLne-fly(7Vpii/a 
oirracen, kc.) 
BiE DxVLOUS. 

i^ DEDALOUfi. 

DAF'FIN, B, 

Th oughtles* 
gaiety ; foolish 
playful ne^d ; fool- 
ery. [Scotch.] 

DAGGXfn- Ste 
Da(». [Chmieer,] 

DAr>GES,B.rS<w 
Dao, v. t.] The 
ornamental i^ut* 
tiiig of the edges 
of garments, in- 
troduced about 

^^^ , 13*«*t,lhwiU»UMkkiiMa 

DA'GON, n. In 

m^iJLt oue of tbe {iiiacipal diTiniti^ of 




the ancient Phcsnicians, He was re- 
preiented as half, man aad balf-tiah. 




" Behold Dagon was fallen upon his 
face to the earth before the ark of the 
Lord " (1 Sam. t. 3). 

DA'GONpf n. A slip or piece. [Chan^ 
cfr.] 

DAGTJERRETAN, a. Pertaining to 
Daguerre, or to bis invention of the 
dag oerreo type. 

DaI'DLE, v. t. To drasglo j to bemire 
one's olothes; to mitftnana^e.^-As a 
verb neater, to be slow in motion or 
action. [Scotch.] 

DArDLTNG, ppr, of tt. Loitering; 
sauntering; getting on in a lasy, care- 
less way. [Scotch.] 

DArKERt *?* *'* To toil, aa tn job-work. 
[See DjicKEn in this SuppJ\ [Scotch.] 

DAITjINESS, h. Daily occurrence. 
[Par, iw,] 

DAlN'TlE,t a. Dainty ; delicate ; ele- 
gant. ISj^nrer. ] 

DAl'EY, a. Bcton^n? to the ba»me9S 
of mimogmg milk, and making butter 
and eheeser 

DAIS, H. [add.] A canopy or covering. 

DAK, M. In the Eoit Indie*, the 

DAWK, I post; or a relay of men, as 
for carrying letters, despatches, and 
tmvollert. The on oat common descrip- 
tion of dah 19 the foot-runner, who 
caities letters in a bag, and runs for an 
hour or two, at the rate of nearly four 
U5 



miles an hour, transferring hts^chorge 
to another who stands at a given point 
prepared to relieve him. In some 
places there are hor^e-ditkitj or mounted 
runnersn — Trnveltiuff dah means jour^ 
ncying by palankeen. — Dah-bungatow, 
a house for rest and rcfn^shment at 
the end of a st/iwc, to those who jour- 
ney by palankeen, 
D.\L, n. A sort of East Indian vetch, 
DAL LIANXE, n. [add.] Trifling. 
DALMA TIAN DOG, n. A tariety of 
tho canine race, known alfro by the 
names of I}anhh, spotted, or couch 
dog. It is distingxiished frntn all other 
varieties by iU numerous black s[!>ots. 
Its form is rather elegant, partaking 
both of the hound and pointer. It is 
kept chiej^y as an appendage to the 
eamaffe, and shows an Instinctife fond- 
ness fur the stable. 

D A L M A T' 1 C A, ! n. A 1 ong w hite go wn 
DALMAT'U^ / ivirh sleeves, worn 
over the nib and stole by deacons in the 
Roman Catholic churoh. It was imi- 




tated fVom a dress originally worn fn 
Dalmatia. A similar robe was worn 
by Idngi in the middle ages at cororu^ 
tions^ and other solemnities!. 
DALT, Pi. A fo.-ter-child. [f^eotch.] 
DAMAGE- CLEEB, n. [L. damnn 
c/fcicorwm.] In faic, a fee formerly as- 
sessed of tho tenth port in the common 
pleas, JUid Xhs^ twentieth part in the 
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kln^^a bcDch snd eicLequer^ ont of mH i 
damages f»3ECC«ding fire mcrUi re- 
povered in thoEie CQurtjt, in actio ni apon 
the casp| coTeuARt,, trcspoAft, Aic.^ 
wherciu th« dutuagea wer« unceirtain. 
It wua a gratuity giTcn to the proiho- 
liotartcfl aud th(^i^ clc^rki, for drawing 
apeciAl ^Tit4 iknd pkadiiig^ j but it ih 
now taken away by Bt.itiita. 

DAM'AOK-FKA SANT,n, faJd.J T1ji» 
tsmi ifi uwd when a fitran!>;Gr^s beast^^ 
are found in anotbc^r p«rson'« ground 
without hi4 leave ^r ii^^enae, and there 
doini; damage^ by feeding or oLherwise^ 
to thti gmsa, corn^ wood, &c. In this 
cftw the person dumo^cd muj clij» train 
and impound them, ai well by cig^ht oa 
in the day, 

DA^rjiGES, It. ptur. [L. diimrta.] tn 
taWj (Jie reeumptiiij^e aw^ded by a jur> 
to a plaintifF in certain formt of action j^ 
for the ]o39 or damage he has HiistoJned 
by the defendant; a^ fcir a bittcry* 
falae iini^ri ^oilmen t^ trespa^, breach of 
prom Lie) &c. 

DA'MAk^t R, A pachy(]emiatoU!» unl- 
mal, of the geuus llynutf tlie //. cup- 
fiuitj 0T Cape liynut. In iJxe ajid 
eolotir it re^embtea a rabbi t« One of 
the Bpcciea is the can^y of Scripture 
{Hffrax t^riacuM). 

DA' MAR, ) n, [add] It i«alBOmuch 

DAM'MAHjl used along with mastic 
in mfikiriff colonrlcas or crystal raraish 
for Tamuhing paper- works, such 03 
fnapa, jce. 

DAM ABC£NE, a. Relatia^ to Damas- 
ciu. 

DAM'ASR, n, [add.] Limn dammh v% 
used for table -cloths and napkina. — 
SUk diAmash wa^ for a luti(f time used 
a& dremcA for ladies of rank, oq all oc- 
cosionfl of cere in any. The damash 
employed for bed arid window curtainft, 
he, is made of a miiture of silk, with 
^x, eottoii, or wool, eotnetimes of 
wool, and sometimes of cotton only. 
Tite manufacttire olf dimask is now 
BuecenAfully carried on in Scotland :ind 
Irelandn. — Damiuh - water, perfumed 
water. 

DAM' ASK, a. Of the colour of damask, 
or of the rose so called. 

DAilASK^BOSE, n. M^.] The Rosa 
doMoiCena. 

BAM'MAK, SteDASfAd, 

DAM'MAU^PINEpJ n. The Dammara 

DAM\MAItA, i uriaitalh, Mir* 

Ijel, Pintir damtnara, Linn., A^aihu 
toranihifolia of others; a large tree be- 
longing to the nat. order of Couiferaj, 
fotind on the eumuiits of the moun- 
tains of Amboyna, Ternace^ and in 
marty of the Molucca lalandi* It is 
i-^hitjHy valuable on account of its resin, 
whii^h, when pure, i* white, dear, mud 
brittle as ghiAs, but in time becomes 
amber-col pured. 

D AM' M E H, n, A miner, [ Scotch .] 

DAM' AIL II, n. A Btuii; cm n fusion hy 
etrikiniic on the head* [SeotGh.] 

DAMMl* VDE, pp. for DAUKtrii^o. 
[Spenter*] 

DAM^OSi^L,t n. A young anmomed 
wom^^ti; a dam«<L 

I^AMP Elt, R. [add.] lie or that which 
tlampft, eheckSj or dtKunmget. 

DAMP'NE, V. r To condemn. [Cftau^ 
cer.) 

DAK'ATDE, n. A hydrauUc machine 
belonging to the clads <jf horizontal 
wheels^ and of which there ire many 
forms. It eoni^iiita, however, essentially 
of a vertical ajits with a double conical 
uaAing attached. The space between 
th« two caaiiig-couett is iutonected by 



difi&ion plates, which form conduits for 
the water to pasa from top to bottom. 
The wjiter etitera. at top in a jct^ as 
nearly tangential to the eone «s poasiblej 




and by its momentum Imparts motion 
to the wheel. This mathine has not 
hitherto been very suece^sfully applied 
in practice. 

DA'NAITE, it. An fttsenieol sulphuret 
of iron. 

DANCE OF DEATH, n. In niktjorical 
paifitin\f, a Subject very frequently met 
with in ancient buildin;^, Btaincd gla4% 
afid in the deocirations of manLiscripts. 

DAN'DERj n. In rrulgar lan*t anger j 
paseiion. — xAlso, scurf; djuidruit. 

DAN DERI NO, ppr. Saunterinji j roam- 
ing irjly from place to place. [Scotch.] 

DAN DEU^, rt. Ciiider^; refuse of a 
smith's fire. [Scotch.^ 

BAN'DIFY, r. /. To make or form like 
a dandy. 

DAN^DILT, a. Celebrated.— As a noun, 
ouo who is spoiled or rendered foolish 
by too much indulgence. [^^co/t^A.] 

DAN^OLir^G, ppr. Shaking or jolting 
on the knee; moving atmut for pLiy or 
for amnsementj as an infant. 

DAN'DLING, n. Act of fondling or 
jolting on the knee. 

DAN DY^COCli, U' Daniaro fowls. 

DAN'DV-HEN. f [Locai.] 

DAN'DYIZE, V, i. To act like a dandy. 
[Jfar, ujr,] 

DA N DYiZE, c. t Tu form like a dandy. 
[iiar, Mj.j 

DAN'DyLlNG, M. A little datidy; a 
Hdiculuu.i| fop^ 

DAN Eii ELT, n. [add] This tax was at 
hutt £even shillingjj on every hide of land. 
When the Danes became mastery of 
En island^ the danegcli was a tax levied 
by the Danish prinees on every hide of 
land owned by the Ani;1o-Sjucona. 

DANG, 1 pp. of Ding. Str uc k \ subd ue d ; 

DUNG, f knocked over, y8cQtch.\ 

DANGER, n. [add. J Power v as, to 
come within his dungtr. [iS7i«A*J 

DAN^GLEj i\ t. To carry susfjended 
loosely, and with oscillatory motion^ 

DAN'lS5K,t a. Danish, [.^>cfl*f^.j 

DAX'JS.M.t n* [Gn Im^ufftA, usury.] 
The act of lending money on usury. 

DANSEUSE', H. [Fr.] A female stage- 
dancer. 

DAPE, e. i. Same as DjhF, — which mk. 

DAFirMlA,n. The water-flea, a gcsuii» 
of minntc crustaceans, belonging to the 
order Branchiopodu. The beat known 
species is the J}, ptite^, or arborescent 
water-flea J which is a favourite micro- 
scopic objecL These insects are very 
abundant in many |Kind$ and ditch<.-a ; 
and, as tiiey assume a red colour in 
summer, the swarm » which abound in 
stagnant water Impart to it the appciir* 
ance of blood. 
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DARE, I), r [add.] To venture on; (o 

attempt boldly; to overawe^ to dispirit 

with fear; to daunt. 
DAl£E,tr,i, [Sax. J To stare. [Chanttr.^ 
DAliGUE, I a. A day's work; atertiin 
DARG, i quantity of work. [A^ofcA. J 
PXllR EN, ti. i. [add.] To make lias il- 

Jurtrious^ [ShakA 
DaKK'Y, ji. In the Un.Ued SiskM, a 

cant term for a negro. 
DaUN, {v. t. or I. To hide; to coneeaL 
DEKN, f [Sc&H:L] 
DAR K-AYNE, e. t. Sa Dabbaiv. 
Spemtcr.y 
A R'R El>,f pp. Durred loThtt ordartd 

Ittrkg, larks taken by means of a look- 

ing-glasjj, called a darinp-^i<A$$t or s 

liir^l of prey* [iiec DiHt.] 
BAK'Ut:iNE,f r. t, See DaBSAIst, 

{(Jhatieer.^ 
Dak TAK9, B, IFr, <f<tJ*tre*.] A scab 

or nlceration under the chins of laiahs, 
DaKT'ER-FISH, n. The Toxota jn* 

culaloT, also called archer-&&b< [ikt 

TOXOTES.J 

DAliT'EttS, n, A genus (riotus) of 
web -footed birds of the pelican tribe, 
found Dear the c*Jtem coasts of tlif 
tropical parts of America, and ou the 
western coast of tropicaJ Africa, as wdi 
as iu Au^traJia. The general fonii vf 
their bodies \^ like that of the i^ull^; 
chey perch on tt-ees by the sid» of lake*, 
lagoons, and rivers, and after buveriug 
over the water, they suddenly dart at 
their finny tirey with unemag aim; 
hence the name. The Platiui melai\x>- 
goitfr b called the snake-bird^ from the 
serpent-like form of its head a^d neck, 
the head being scarcely tliicker than 
the neck. Dr. MacgidiTtaj gave the 
name of darters (Jacutatorcs) to the 
order of birda containing the king- 
fishers, bee-eaters, and Jai^anmn, fi^im 
their habit of darting; on their prey* 

DaRTUIU TISSLE, n. In ofluJ., the 
strneture of the dartos, which is inter- 
mediate between mmde and elastii^ 
flhrous tissues. 

Dart Oii,?u [Gr.**f»ff.l Acontraclila 
dbrous layer, situated immediately be^ 
tjeath the *kin of the •crotuni, 

D.\R TUE, II* [Fr,j Heriiea or tetter; ■ 
term which has been used at difierent 
times to designate almost all etitaneoas 
diseases, 

DaRI^'-IjjNAKE, II, A name KiTen to 
serpents of the genus Acontia^^ from 
the velocity with which tliey dart upon 
tiioir assailants. 

BA'SENft prft. tone pltir. of Dase^ 
JDaze. Grow dim-sighted. [Chaueer.] 

DASH, ado. An cjcpression of the soitad 
of water dushed. 

DASH"- WHEEL, } n. A hollow cylia- 

VVASll'*WHEHI*,} der etnployaj for 
washing textile goods. It revolve? on 
a hurixontal atle in the manner of aa 
ordinary water-wheel, and the good^ 
which are placed inside, are carried up 
on the nsccnding side, to a height i>ro- 
portional to the velocity of the wheel; 
and thence descending by their own 
weight, they arc kept continually tura- 
blliig over, and are thereby washed, a 
ict of water being meantime directed 
into the wheel. The name has refer- 
etiee to the spiashing noi^e produced by 
the goods in falling during the process. 

DASYM'ETER, n. (Gr. !«<.«, dense, 
and ^if(4r, measure.] An itutrumeiit 
employed for testing the density of the 
air. [.Yff MAJiuMETf:Tt,] 

DASYUK'NIS, tu ilriiiile-linl, a gent* 
of inacctivoroui* birds, belonging to the 
family of thrushoB. They are found 



DEAD-CENTRES 



DEAN 



DEBUTANT 



throQghoat the greater part of Sonthern 
AnstmltA. 

DASYPROC'TA, n. [Gr. Unt, hairy, 
aad r^Mfn, buttocks.] A geniu of ro- 
dents with long hair on the romp, com- 
monly called Agouti. 
DAS'YURE, )ii. [Gr. >«#iv, hairy, 
DASYU'RUSJ and«Y»,ataU.] The 
bmsh-tailed opossums, a genus of mar- 
supial animals found in New Holland, 
and so named in contrast to the opos- 
sums of the New World (Didelphis), 
which haTe naked tails somewhat like 
rats. 

DATA'RIA, n. The papal chancery at 
Rome from which all bulls are issued. 
DATIVE, II. The third case of Latin 
and Greek nouns. 

O^UB, n. [add.J A Tiscous adhesire 
application ; a smear. 
DAU'CUS, instead of DAUCUS. 
DlUNT,t V. i. To conquer. [Clumeer.'\ 
DAUNT'ER, n. One who daunts. 
DXUNT^LESSLY, adv. In a bold, fear- 
less manner. 

DAUR, V. To dare. [Seoteh.'\ 

DAUW, n. One of the South African 
sebras, the Eqmu burehdlii, a species 
only found on the plains. 

DAVIT, n. [add.] Fish-daoit, a spar 
with a roller or sheaTO at its end, used 
for fishing the anchor. 

DAW, n. [add.] The name without any 
prefix is often applied to the jack- 
daw. 

DAWDLE, II. A trifler ; a dawdler. 

DAWE8,t n. plur. Days. [ChaueerA 

DAWK. SeeDAH. 

DAY, II. [add.] Time in general. 

DAY^-DBfiAMY, a. ReUting to, or 
abounding in day-dreams. [liar, us,] 

DAY'-FLIER, n. An animal or insect 
that flies by day. 

DA Y'-M ARE, n. Sphialtet vigiiantium, 
a species of incubus which occurs dur- 
ing wakefnlneu. 

DAYNT,t a. Dainty; fine; deUcate. 
[Spaser.] 

DAY'-SIGHT,it. Another term for ittfe- 
tahpia or night-blindness, an affection 
of the vision, in which it is dull and 
confused in the dark, but dear and 
strong in the day-light. 

D.D. An abbrcTiation of divinitaHs 
doctor, doctor of divinity. 

DEACON, n. (de'kn.) [add.] In the 
ekureh cf England, the term deacon 
designates the lowest of the three orders 
of priesthood — bishops, priests, and 
deacons. The deacon may perform all 
the ordinary offices of the Christian 
priesthood, except consecrating the ele- 
ments at the administration of the 
Loid*s Supper, and pronouncing the 
absolution. 

DEAD, <L [add.] Perfect or complete ; 
as, a d»ad level ; a dead certainty ; so, 
also^ a dead shot, that is, a perfect or 
unerring marksman. — Dead letter, a 
letter remaining in the post-office un- 
called for. — Dead-alive, or dead and 
alioe, dull ; inactive ; moping. [Colhq.] 
—Dead as a door-nail, utterly, com- 
pletely dead. [Vulgar.] 

DEAD'-BORN, a. Bom lifeless; still- 
bom. 

DEAD-CENTRES, )n. In mecA., those 

DEAD-POINTS, f positions of the 
arms of a link-motion in which they 
coincide with the line of centres, that 
is to say, when the links are in the 
same straight line. Thus, when the 
crank and connecting-rod of a steam- 
engine are in a straight line, the phase 
is expressed by saying that the engine 
is on its {upper or lower) dead-eenire. 



or that the crank is at its {Jlong or short) 
dead-point. 

D£AD'-COL^OnRING,n. IniHztiUin^, 
the first layer of colours, usually some 
shade of gray, on which are superin- 
duced the finishing colours. 

DEAD'EN, V. t. [add.] To deprive of 
gloss or brilliancy ; as, to deaden gild- 
ing by a coat of size. 

DEAD'ISH, a. ResembUng what is 
dead; dull. 

DEADXY, adv. [add.] Deadly made, 
made for death, hell, and destraction ; 
not for life, heaven, and happiness. 
[Spenser.] 

DE AD'-MARCH, n. A piece of solemn 
music played at funeral processions, 
especially those of military men. 

DEAD-ON-END. In nuzruie /on., the 
wind in direct opposition to the ship's 
course. 

DEAiy-THRAW,n. The death-throws; 
the last agonies. Applied to inanimate 
objeets, neither dead nor alive ; neither 
cold nor hot. [Scotch.] 

DEAD'-TOP, n. A disease incident to 
young trees. 

DEAD'- WEIGHT, n. A heavy or op- 
pressive burden. — 2. A name given to 
an advance by the Bank of England to 
the government, on account of half-pay 
and pensions to retired officers of the 
army or navy. — 3. The lading of a vessel 
when it consists of heavy goods. 

DEAD'-WOOD, n. [add.] Blocks of 
timber laid* upon the Keel, particularly 
at the extremities, afore and abaft, to 
a considerable height one above an- 
other, and into which the two half 
timbers are secured. They are fast- 
ened to the keel by strong spikes. 

DEAF'EN, V. t. [add.] To deafen a 

floor, in areh., is to render it impervious 
to sound by means of sound-boarding 
and pugging. 

DEAFFOR'ESTED, pp. See DiaAP- 

rOBESTED. 

DEAF'-MUTE, n. A person who is 
both deaf and dumb. 

DEAL, n. [add.] The usual thickness of 
deals is three finches, and width nine 
inches. The standard thickness is one 
inch and a half, and the standard length 
twelve fwt.— Whole deal, that which is 
one inch and a quarter thick, and slit- 
deal, half that thickness. 

DEAL'-FISH, n. A fish occasionally 
found on the coasts of Orkney and 
Shetland ; it is the Bogmarus aretieus 
of naturalists. 

DEALT, pret. and pp. of Deal. Scat- 
tered; given in succession; traded; con- 
ducted. 

DEAN, n. [add.] In Englmd, there are 
three classes of ecclesiastical presiden- 
cies to which the title of dean belongs: 
— 1. Rural deans, who were originally 
beneficed clergymen appointed by the 
bishop to exercise a certain jurisdiction 
in districts of his diocese remote from 
his personal superintendence. Their 
functions, however, have for many years 
become simost obsolete. 2. * Deans of 
cathedrals. The dean of a cathedral, 
is the head of the chapter of canons or 
prebendaries, and forms, together with 
them, a council to advise the bishop in 
the fdfairs of his see. 8. Deans in pe- 
culiars, who are deans of particular 
parishes or churches, or rural districts, 
that have jurisdiction within them- 
selves, and are not under the ordinary 
of the diocese, such as the dean of 
Westminster; the dean of the chapel 
of St. George, of Windsor ; the dean of 
Christ church, Oxford; the dean of 
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Middleham, &c. — Deans in the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge are persons 
appointed to superintend the religious 
service in the college chapels, to enforce 
the attendance of the students there, 
dec. In some colleges the dean is tlie 
chief or head of a faculty chosen for a 
limited period. 
DfiAR, a, [add.] Dear cause, important 
business. [Shah.] 

Dfi ARE,t n. [See Debb.] Hurt; trouble, 
or misfortune. [Spenser.]^ 

DEAR'EST, a. [Super, of Dear.] Best; 
greatest; deadhest. [Shah.] 

DEAR'LY, adv. [add.] Extremely. 
[Shah.] 

DEARN, M. In arch., a door-post, or 
threshold. 

D E A R N'L Y,t I adv. Mournfully. 

DERN'LY,t I [Spenser.] 

Dfi AR'Y, n. A word of endearment ; a 
dear. [Familiar.] 

DEAS, n. See Dais. 

DE'ASIL, n. [Gael.] Motion contivry 
to that of the sun. 

DEATH, n. [add.] Anything dreadful 
as death ; as, it was death to them to 
think of entertaining such doctrines. 
[Atterbury.] 

DEATH'-BELL, n. The bell that an- 
nounces death ; the passing bell. 

DEATU-DEVOT'ED, a. Doomed to 
death. 

DEATHOilNESS, n. Quality of being 
deathly. [RareA 

DEATUXY, a. Fatal ; mortal ; deadly. 

DEATHS-RATTLE, n. A rattling in the 
throat oi( a dying person. 

DEATH'-RUCKLE, n. Death-rattle. 
[ScotchA 

DEATH'S^ AN, n. An execuUoner; a 
hangman; he who executes the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 

DEATH-WARRANT, n. An order 
signed by the sovereign for the execu- 
tion of a criminal. 

DfiAYE,) o. t. To deafen; to stupify 

DfiVE, ) with noise. [Scotch.] 

DEBAT£^ n. [add.] Fight; contest 
[Spenser.\ 

DEBAUCH', 17. t. To riot; to revel. 

DE BE'NE ES'SE. [L.I Well-being; 
conditional allowance. — in law, to take 
a thing de bene esse, is to allow or ac- 
cept of it for the present till the matter 
shall come to be more fully examine. 

DEBENTURE, n. [add.] In some acts 
of Parliament, a term used to denote a 
bond or bill by which the government 
is charged to pay a creditor, or his as- 
signs, the money due on auditing his 
account. 

DEBITUMINIZATION,n. Theactof 
freeing from bitumen. 

DEBITU'MINiZE, v. t. To deprive of 
bitumen. 

DEBITU'MINIZED, pp. Deprived of 
bitumen. 

DEBONAIR^ a. [Fr. daMmaire.\ Cour- 
teous; just; elegant; well-bred ; win- 
ning; accomplished. [Spenser.] 

DEBONAIR'LY, adv. Courteously; 
elegantly; winningly; with a genteel air. 

DEBONAIR'NESS, n. Courtesy; gen- 
tleness; kindness; elegance. 

DEBONAlRTY,t In. Same as De- 

DEBONAlR'ITY,t f bonaibnbss. 

DEBOUCHE,n. (de-bo-shr.) [Fr.] An 
opening, demand, or market for goods. 

DEBOUCHURE, n. (de-bu-shur'.) [Fr.] 
The mouth or opening of a river or 
strait. 

DEBUTANT, n. (deb-u-tang'.) [Fr.] 
One who makes a debut; a person who 
makes his first appearance before the 
public. 
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DECAGRAMME. See Dcoaobam. 
DE€A6TN'IA, n. [See Dbcaqtn.] The 

name given by LinnaBiu to those orders 

of plants which hare ten pistils. 
D£CA6'YN0US, a. In bot., having ten 

pistils. 

DECAM'ERON, n. [add.] A term ap- 
plied particularly to the celebrated 

collection of tales by Boccaccio. 
DE€AM'ETRE,or DE€AME'TRE,n. 
DECAMP^o. t. [add.] In an extended 

sense, to depart; to take one*s self off; 

as, he decamfted suddenly. 
DE€AP'ODA,n. [See Decapod.] The 

highest order of crustaceans, including 

the lobster, crab, craw-fish, shrimp, &c. ; 

and so called from having fire pairs of 

legs. 
DECE'DENT, n, A deceased person. 

[American.] 
DECEMTID, instead of DE'CEM- 

FID. 
DECEBiLOCTJLAR, instead of DE'- 

CEMLOC'ULAR. 
DECEM'PEDAL, instead of DE'- 

CEMPEDAL. 
DECEM'VIR,in8tead of DE'CEMVIR. 
DECEN'NART, instead of DEXEN- 

NART. 
DE'CENT, a. [add.] Tolerable; pass- 

able ; as, he made.a very decent sort of 

appearance. 
DECEFTIVENESS, n. The power of 

deceiving; the tendency or aptness to 

deceive. 

DECESSE',t n. Decease. [Spenser.] 
DECIDER V. t. [add.] To adjudge ; to 

dispose of by a judicial sentence. 



DECiD^ED, a. [add.J Resolute; deter- 
mined ; as, a dmiea character, 
DECIGRAMME, n. [Fr.] See Deci- 

OBAir. 

DECIMA'TION, n. [add.l Theexaetion 
of a tenth part of people s property by 
taxation. 

DE'CIME, n. [Fr.] The tenth part of a 
franc. 

DECIPHERMENT, n. Act of deci- 
phering. [Rare.] 

DECI'SI VE OATH, n. In the cirnl law, 
an oath resorted to where one of the 
parties to a suit, not being able to prove 
his charge, offers to refer the decision 
of the cause to the oath of his adver> 
sary; which the adversary was bound 
to accept, or tender the same proposal 
back again; otherwise the whole was 
taken as confessed by him. 

DECK, n. [add.] In afirt-raie ehip-of- 
tffar, the oecks below the main or up- 
per deck, are successively called the 
nuddle-dech, gun-deck^ and orlop-deck. 

DECK, a. Fit to form the deck of a 
vessel ; as, deck planking. — 2. Belong* 
ing to the deck ; confined to the deck ; 
as, a deck passenger. 

DECK'-€ARGO, ) n. Cargo stowed on 

DECK'-LOAD, ) the deck of a ves- 
sel. 

DECK'-PUMPS, «. In #Aip#, pumps for 
the purpose of cleaning, &c. In sUam- 
vesteUf when the engine is going, they 
can be connected to it, and thus worked 
for the purpose of supplying the boiler 
with water, &c. 

DECLAIMING, n. [add.] The act of 
speaking in public; an appeal to the 
passions. 

DECLARA'TION, n. [add.] A simple 
affirmation substituted in lieu of an oath, 
solemn affirmation, or affidavit, which 
the law allows in a variety of cases, such 
as those which relate to the revenues of 
customs or excise, the post-office, and 
other departments of administration. 



Justices of the peace, notaries, &e., are 
also empowered, in various cases, to 
take voluntary declarations in lieu of 
oaths, solemn affirmations, and affi- 
davits. — Declaration of righU, — see 
under Right, and Bill. 

DECLARATORY ACTIONS, n. In 
Scott law, actions wherein the light of 
the pursuer is craved to be declared, 
but nothing claimed to be done by the 
defender. 

DECLARED^ pp. or a. [add.] Open ; 
professed ; as, a declared enemy. 

DECLINA^TION, n. [add.] State of 
growing calm, or subsiding; gradual 
appeasement; as, the declination of 
passion. 

DECLINE^ instead of DECLINE, n. 
[add.] A gradual decay of health ; con- 
sumption. 

DECLINE', V. t. [add.] To incline; to 
be favourably disposed towards, fol- 
lowed by to. [Shah.] 

DECLIN'ER, n. The name given to a 
dial which cuts either the plane of the 
prime vertical circle or the plane of the« 
horizon obliquely. 

DECLINING DIAL, «. A decUner,— 
which see. 

DECLINOM^ETER, n. [L. declinatio, 
and Gr. fitrff, measure!] An instru- 
ment for measuring the declination of 
the magnetic needle. 

DECOL'LATE, instead of DE'COL- 
LATE. 

DECOLLATED, pp. instead of DE'- 
COLLATED. [add.] In conehoh, aterm 
applied to those univalve shells which 
have the apex worn off in the progress 
of growth. This happens constantly 
with some shells, such as Truncatella, 
Cylindrella, and one Species of Bulimus, 
called in consequence decoUatus. 

DECOL'LATING, ppr, instead of 
DE'COLLATING. 

DECOL'OUR, V. t. To deprive of col- 
our ; to bleach. 

DECOL'OURANT, n. A substance 
which removes colour, or bleaches. 

DECOL'OURATE, v. t To deprive of 
colour; to decolour. « 

DECOLOURATION, n. Act of de- 
colouring ; absence of colour. 

DECOL'OURING, ppr. Depriving of 
colour. 

DECOL'OURIZE, v. t. To deprive of 
colour. 

DECOMPOSE', V. i. To resolve into 
primary particles. 

DECOP'ED,t pp. [Fr.] Cut down. 
[Chaucer.} 

DECO'ROUSNESS, 1 «. Decency or 

DEC'OROUSNESS, ; propriety of be- 
haviour. 

DECRfiAS'INGLT, adv. By diminish- 
ing. 

DECREE', V. t. To make an edict; to 
appoint by edict. 

DECREE' ABLE, a. That may be de- 
creed. 

DECREMENT, n. [add.] Equal de- 
crement of lifCy a phrase employed in the 
doctrine ofannuitieSf signifying that of 
a given number of lives there should be 
an equal annual decrease within a given 
period of years. 

DECRE'TAL, n. [add ] An authorita- 
tive order or decree. 

DECRE'TIVE, a. Having the force of 
a decree ; pertaining to a decree. 

DE€REW'ED,t pp. Decreased. [Spen- 
ser.] 

DECUPLE, V. t. To increase to a ten- 
fold proportion. 

DECUPLED, pp. instead of DEC- 
UPLE. 
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DECU'RIONATE, n. The state or office 
of a decurion. 

DECUS'SATELT, mfo. InadecoMis 
manner. 

DECUSSA'TION, n. [add.] A croesiDg 
in the form of an X. 

DECUS'SATIVELY, <ufo. Cnttwise; 
in the form of an X. 

DECUSSO'RIUM, n. [L. d^eusso, to 
divide.] In ntr., an instroment for de- 
pressing the dura-mater after trq>hiii- 
ing. 

DEDE,t e. t. [Sax.] To grow deMl. 
[Chaucer,] 

D£D£,tpp. Dead. [Chaucer.] 

DEDECORA'TION, instead of DE- 
DECORATION. 

DEDICA'TION-DAY, n. The fesst of 
dedication of churches, or rsther the 
feast-day of the saint and patron oft 
church ; termed also a retti or wok. 
~ See ^Vake 1 

»£D'IMUS,' M. [L.] In /our, a writ to 
commission a private individual to do 
some act in place of a judge, as to 
examine a witness, &c. 

DED'LEY,t a. [Sax.] Devoted todeaih. 
[Chaucer.] 

DEDOCE, V. t. [add.] To bring befors 
a court of justice for decision. [Boroii.] 

DEDU CIBLENESS, n. Quality of be- 
ing deducible. 

DEDUCTIVE, a. [add.] Dedudiae 
reasoning, the procees of acientiiic in- 
quiry by which we pursue laws into 
their remote consequences ; the proces 
of deriving necessary consequences from 
admitted or established premises; as 
distinguished from inductire reasoning, 
by which we arrive at general laws or 
axioma by an accumulation of facta 
[See IifoucTioH.l 

DED'UIT,t n. [Fr.] Pleasura. [Oun- 
eer^ 

DEE, V. To die ; also, to do. [SeoteA.] 

DEEM, V. i. To judge; to think; to 
estimate ; to suppose. 

D£EME,t V. t. [SeeDEZM.^ To adjudge; 
to decree. [Spenser.] 

DEENE,t fi. Din; noise. [Spenser.] 

DEEP, adv. Deeply ; to a great depth. 

DEEP, a. Deep-sea line, defin. in DieL 
incorrect. The deep-sea line is a long 
line tied to the deep-sea lead. 

DEEP'.ROOTED, a. Having deep 
roots ; firmly fixed. 

DEER'-HOUND, n. A hound for hunt- 
ing deer ; a stag-honnd. 

DEER'-HUNTING, n. The act of hunt- 
ing deer. 

DEER'-KILLER, n. One who kiDs 
deer. 

DEER'-MOUSE, n. The Canadian jer- 
boa {Oerbilhu canadensis) is so named. 
It is a pretty little rodent animal, 
with very long hmd-legs and tail; its 
fore-feet are very short. 

DEER'-NECR, n. A thin, ill-fdnned 
neck, as of a horse. 

DEER'-SKIN, n. The skin of a deer, of 
which a very supple leather is made. 

DEER'-STALK'ER, n. One who prac- 
tises deer-stalking. 

DEER'-STALK'ING, n. The lying in 
wait to shoot deer, or pursuing them as 
much as possible under cover. 

DEEV, n. An evil spirit; a fairy. 

DEE'VIL'S-BUCK'IE, n. An imp of 
Satan ; a limb of the devil. [&rolcA.] 

DEFAlTE',t \PP' [Fr.] Wasted. 

DEFAlT'ED,tJ [Chaucer.} 

DEFALCA'TION, n. [add.] A feilurc 
or falling off in public accounts ; a di- 
minution; deficit or withdrawment; a 
breach of trust by one who has manage- 
ment or charge of money. 
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DEFAMA'T10N,n. [add.] Defamation 
is ptmbhablc citli^ by actioa oh the 
case at coiqnmon-liLWT or Ujr statute^ or 
the eccJe^iastJcal courta, if it coti^^ems 
inaUers spintual} lUid determinable in 
tho^e court*. 
l>EFAME^tn. rFf.Unfamy.[C»OT«wr.] 
DKFaME','1^ f. /« Tu make mfamouB. 

l>EFAUTE',t B. [Fr] Waot; defect. 

DI^FEA'SANCEJ>,a. Liable to be for- 

fefted. 
DEF ECATE, o. Pnrg&d from lees; 
defecated. 

DEFEC'TIONIST, n. One who prac- 
f iiM or promoter defection. 
DEFENCE, n, (defcns'.) [add,] In ftxic, 
an opposing or {lenial Ti^ the defendant 
of the truth or validity of the idaititifTa 
complmntr^Difnt^rif d^ence, in cqmhf^ 
a defence which merely diamisse^^ or 
suspends, or obstructn the suit, with- 
out touching the merits until the im- 
pediment or obstade innbrted on h 
removed.^ Pn¥ffl/jf£ir;y timt pfrmaneni 
d^jenecj one ^hich goes to tho entire 
tneritioftheAait, — la eguiifi^, the mode* 
of defence are four, tii*, by dEeiSurrer, 
by pha^ by on^ittTf and hy dii* 
cfaimer. 

DEFENCEXESSLYi udr. Ta on uopro- 
teeted manner, 

DEFENS IVE ALLEGATION,t». Thff 
mode of prupounding circumatancex of 
defence by a defendant in the (tjiiritiial 
cotirt!ii t<t whiL'h he U entitled to thi^ 
plaintiffs an!!wer u^K^n onth, and may 
thence jToeced to pruofa as well a$ liia 
antaj4oni4t. 

DEFEN'SOET, a. Tending to defend ; 
(lefeniiTc. 

DEFERS 1?. i. Imhi] Tn detain \ to keep 
waitjnjir^ as, to dtfer the court. [^/if/A.) 
To offer; to jgive ; as, to defer the com- 
mjmd of an army* [LyWeton.] 
BEFEKEN'TiALLY, arfi% In a defer- 
ential manner; with deference. 
DEFEU DALIZE, r. t To dopriTC of 

the feudal character or form. 
DEFFXy.f a. for Deftly* [Spmier.] 
DEFr A N UE, B. [add.] RefusaJ j aa, take 

my d*»^fl«fe. [5AaA.] 
DEFI'CIENTNESS, jl SUte of being 

deficient, [/.if. ut,] 
DEFlNlSHEpt v.t [Ft.] To define; 

to make a Uetlnitbn of. [Chaucer.] 
DEF miTE, n. [add.] Hc/lnite itrm, in 

hi^Cy a t«nn which defitjea or marks 

out a partieaLur class of bcln}^, or a 

fiuf?le person t ns distinjif niched from an 

ind^nit€ temt^ which doe^not delincor 

uiark out an object. 
DEFINITE INFLORESCENCE, n. 

See CcNTBirvtJAL IisFL0AJ^CK!7CE in 

tliis S»pp. 
DEF IN IT IVE. a. fndd.] Peremptory; 

CLlhN>Iute!y determined. [A'AflA.] 
DEFLA'tniABLE, or DEF'LA- 

GKABLE, a. 
DEFL.V GHATiNn MlXTVIlESI, w, 

Conilmntible mlAtnrea; tjencrally nmd*! 

with uitrc* the otyni^en iif which ts the 

octife ifigredient in promoting? their 

rotuhui^tion. 
DEFLAC;UA'TION,n, Instead of" m 

trmie,*^ n^ nitrate or cblomte of pot- 

a§h. 

DEF LOR ATE, or DEFLO K ATE, o, 
DEFOR C I A N T, u. [add .J The fie ti M our 

action of tine bn^u^ht against a defur- 

dfiiit is now aliq^irihed. 
DKFORCIA'TIGN, n, Dbtrew; a 

MriKUre of ^rnidft. 
DEFUNCT', a, [add.] Functional 

[Sh^.] 
i, — Sup p. 



DE6KN'DERED,t pp. Degenerated. 
[Spntxer^ 

DKt^EN'DBRTNG.t ppr. Degenerat- 
ing. [Speraer^] 

DR6EN'ERATE,rt. [add.] Ba^e; mean; 
vile ; applied to inanimate thlngn i aSf 
^/I'jjpiif rraf f arta and shifts. [i^ofbHiJ 

DE^»EN'ERATlVE,i^. Tending to de- 
generate ; making worse. 

DEGLUBITO'RES, or HDSK'ERS, n. 
Oneof Dr^Mfl^.'jLj^illivray'Bonk'Taonand- 
blrdK,. containing the thick-billed grani- 
vorous birds, such a* the fiaehc«, bunt- 
inc^t and larkii. 

DEGRADA'TION, n. In *oJ.,n change 
coofliiting of an abstraction, loss^ alMjr- 
tion, or non-developmcut of usual or- 
gans. 

DEGRADINO, rj'r. [add,] DeuTtsding 
caiuetj in gcot., those causes which re- 
ferto the diiwolving and wearing down 
of the elevated iiarta of the earth's sur- 
face, and the earryinff of the«o parts 
down into lower levels; oa atmo^pherie 
inHuenuen, the agtmey of riTer^, and 
of the ocean. 

DEHONES'TATE, v. t Instead of DE- 
HON' ESTATE. 

DEHORS'. [Fr.] [add.] Out of; fo- 
reign ; irrelevant ; ehiefiy used in law- 
tangiiQi^e. 

DEH0R'TATI\% a. Bissiusivej de- 
hortatorj, 

DEID'EN.t pret. phtr. of Deif€. [Sax.] 
Died. [ChauarJ] 

DEIF'ICAL, ft. f^amc a-* DEiFrc. 

DElFGRMIXy, n. Keaemblaaee of 
deity. 

DEIGN, p, t [add.] To think worthy of 
oeceptauce. 

I Feftr my Julia wmdd net d*i{fU my UneL 

DEIL, n. TFie Scottish wonl for devil . 
DfilL GAED O'ER JOCIi WAB- 
STElt. A phrase used to aignify that 
everything wont topay-turvy; there was 
the deiril to pay. [ScotehJ 
DEIUS DOZEN, n. ThiHccn. [.S'fofcAJ 
DEII/S SNUFF-BOX, n. The common 
pulf-lmll. [Seoich.j 
DEINE.t liX^ii. of Dest. To die. 
DEFEN,t I [Cha«crrA 
DEINOirNlS. See DisoRSifl. 
D E 1 N 'O II S ,f \a.\ Fr. dai^tter. ] Diji- 
DElGN'OUt:«,tJ dainfuL [ChanctrA 
DKlN'TEE,t n. [Fr.] Value; a tiling of 
vnhie. \Chauter.\ 

DEIN'TEOUS,t (t. Choice; valuable. 
[ C'Aflurer.j 

DE18,t n- Set Daw. [Chaueer.] 
DEIST I CALL y, ado. After the m^iw- 

ncr of dciftti*. 
DEJECT EDNESS, n. [addj Abject- 
ness; meannci.*! of ipirit^ [Druden.] 
DEL,^ n. [.S« Deal.] A port ; a por- 
tion ; a slrnre, {Chaucer*] 
PKLA'TKIN, n. [add.] Information, 
DELAY', r. L [add, J To remove ; to put 
away; to dilnte; to weaken; as, wine^ 
deiaytd with water; to tenii>er; to al^ 
Icviate ; to soften, J.S>wa#er.J 
D E LAY D ' ,f pp . Delayed ; rem ovcd ; 
' put away ; tenij>ered ; mitigated. [.V;4?j|r 
ter.] 

DELK,+ 1\ f\^x,] Todbriiic. rrArtwr-fr.] 
DELEKlF'lCAL.t a. [L. Meniscus] 
Having the virtue to ea^ or a^uago 
pain. 

DKLFT, Ia^d^lf 

DELFT' -WARE, f'***^^^^- 
DELIB'EUATOK, r*. One who deliber- 
ates. 

DELICACY, n. [add.] Scruple as to 
unimpurtant fonoH of behaviour or ap- 
pearance ; fafittrtiouftness of taste. 
DELICATE, a. [add.] Nieej requiring 



address \ reiiuiring caution auJ delicju'y 
of behaviour; as, a deticait affair. Re- 
fined ; exquisite ; not vulvar ; as, ho 
wjis jufit and delica(fimlii» ol nwrvntion*. 

DELI'CES,f n. phr. [Fr,] Dcli^^liLs; 
dainties; plecidaut fantasies. iChnucer, 
Sp&TtJter.] 

DETIE,t a. [Fr. ddit.] Tbio: slender, 
[CfiaittterA 

DE L I E'R E T, a. DeUrious. tScoich . ] 

DELINE', t V. L To delineate. 

DELlN'QUENTLYj adv. So m to fail 
in duty. 

DELIQUESXEN/, a. [a^ld.] Apt to 
dissolve or melt away; liable to be ^oon 
toDsumeil or speut^ as money. [Ed. 
Ilei'iew.] 

DELI RANCY,t n. Hia/bo of being de- 
lirious ; delirium, 

DELFRANT^t a. Deliriom 

DELrRATE,tc, t. instead of DEL' L 
KATE. 

DELIK^ItTM, n. Delirium tremrnt. 
[add.] The principal symptoms of this 
disease, as its name imi>orts, are deli- 
rium and trembling. The delirium is a 
constant symptonx, but the tremor is 
not always apparent, or does not exht. 
It Is properly a disease of the nervoiu 
syHtem. 

nELlT\t It, [Fr.] De%ht. [ChaueirA 

DELIT'ABLE,t a. Delectable. [Vhaa- 
tf/.] 

DELITESCENT, a. Concealed ; Ising 
hid. 

DELIVER, P. L Jadd,] To delwfr a 
cargo, to transfer it from tho ship into 

»tho hands of its oi\ ncra» 

DEtrVKR, a. Active; light; agile, 
[Srotch.] 

DELrVERLY, adv. Nimbly; cleverly; 
incessantly; continually. [Scotch A 

I) E L I V E R N ESS,t n. Quick nesa j ai;il- 
ity. [ChimrFr.] 

DELIVERY, n, [aiR] Delivcrff of a 
deedf the giving of a deed into the 
hands of the proper party. Ddirerif is 
requisite to a good deed ; it Is driven by 
the i>artj liimself, or hi* certain attor- 
ney, and e 31 pressed in the attestation, 
*' Slanted ♦ jnealed, and delivered.** 

DELPUIN, ) a. Same an Del- 

DELPH I N ' IAN, J i^wmv,— which $ee. 

DELPIIIN IDvE, ft. The dolphin tribe, 
a family of cetaceous animals, eliara<c- 
teri2ed by the modemto siio of the 
headt and usually by the presence of 
teeth in l>oth jawB. Along with the 
dolphin and porpoise, it includes many 
animals vvhieh are onlinarily called 
whales, a considerable number of which 
oeeaAiotuUly ?bit the northern coasts of 
Britain. 

DEL SEGN^O, (del siin'yo.) [It.] In 
muMic, a direction to repeat from tho 
sign or mark ^ , 

DELTA'tC^ a. Rehitlng to, or like a 

ddta. 
DEL^TOtD, n. In oiut/., a muscle of the 

tihnulder, so tuuned frotn it^i supiioaod 

resembhmce to the Greek letter A. 
DELU VY,t n. [L. dUmium.] Deluge, 

[ Vhaueer. ] 
DEMAGNETIZA'TION, n. The net 

or process of deprivhig one of magueliti 

inttuence. 
DE.MAG^NETIZE, r. t To deprive of 

mag nc tie influence; to restore from a 

^leeik-w Hiking state. 

I > E M A U O (i I €, I a. Relati ng to, 
D£ 1^1 AG 06 ' I C AL, ) or 1 ike a dema- 

iTOgue; factious. [Lit. m.] 
I)EM 'AGOG ISM, 1 n. The pf»c- 
DEM AGOGUEISM,! tjce* of a de- 
magogue, 
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DEMOISELLE 



D£NDHD3AtlS\ 



DEODOEIZE 



DE>rAGO(>T, It. QuoliLies of a d«' 



majyrofTiiP. 



DEMAINEMp. (. TFr,] To 
DEMAI^E'jf n, MaDogonieaL [C^ou^ 

CET 1 

DEMAND', H. r^<L] Demntid and sttp- 
pilfr terms iis^ in pttUticai ccowfm^^ to 
«3(prcsd the relations between croD4iimf>- 
tion and production ; between the de- 
nuuitl of piirch<u>en> atiil thd iiif>i>ly of 
commodities by those who have them 
to sell. The relations which subsist 
between the demand for an article and 
its supply, determine its price or ex- 
changeable Talue. When the demand 
for a commodity exceeds the supply, 
the price of the commodity is raised ; 
and when the supply exceeds the de- 
mancL the price falls. 

D£MAYN£',t n. Demeanour; appear- 
ance. [Spenser.] 

DfiM£,t V. t' To judge. [See Dbbm.] 
[Chaucer.'] 

DEMENT^, V. i. To make mad or in- 
sane. [Rar. iM.] 

DEMES^MERIZE, v. i. To reliere from 
mesmeric influence. 

DEMES'NIAL, a, (de-mr-niaL) Per- 
taining to a demesne. [Har. uiA 

DEMI^ n. A half.fellow at liagdalen 
College, Oxford. [See Dbmt.I 

DEM'I.BATH, ) n. A bath in which 

DEM'I.BAIN, f only the lower half 
of the body is immersed. 

DEM^GRATE^t o. i. [L. demigro,] To 
emigrate. 

D£MlGUA'TION,f n. Emigration. 

D£M'I.HAG,t n. A smaller kind of 
hackbut. 

DEM'I-JAMBES,t n. Armour corer- 
ing the front of the legs only. 

DEM'I.PLA€'€ATE,t n. The lower 
part of a breastplate fastened to the 
upper by a buckle and strap. 

DEM'I-PUP'PET, n. A half-sixed pup- 
pet ; the most diminutire of the fairies. 
\Shah,]^ 

DEMISE', n. [add.] The death of any 
distinguished person. — In /ai0,an estate 
for years; it may also signify an estate 
granted in fee or for term of life. 

DEMISE'ABLE, a. See Demisable. 

DEMISSION, n. [add.] Transfer; re- 
signation; as, a demunon of the crown. 

DEMIS'SIONABY,a. Degrading; 
tending to lower or degrade ; pertain- 
ing to the transfer or conveyance of 
an estate by lease or will. 

DEMIS'SORY, a. In ScoU law, tend- 
ing to depression, &c., or the resigna- 
tion of an office. 

DEM'ITINT, n. See after Demit. 

DEMIURO'ICAL, a. Same as Dbmi- 

UROIO. 

DEMIUR'^GOS, fi. [Gr. infun^ pertain- 
ing to the people, and i<y«r, work.] A 
Greek term, which signified originally 
an artist; an artificer; a mechanic; a 
public workman ; an architect. After- 
ward it came to signify a magistrate; 
the supreme magistrate of some free 
states of Greece. Plato employed it to 
designate the Great Architect or Cre- 
ator of the world. It has also been 
applied to the Saviour, as being that 
person in the Godhead '' by whom the 
worlds were made" or framed. The 
Latin form of the word is Demiurgue. 

DEMOCRATIZE, v. U To render de- 
mocratic. 

DEMOC'RATY, n. Democracy. 

DEMOISELLE, R.(dem-wazer.) [Fr.J 
A young girl; a species of bird, the 
Numidian crane, so called from its ele- 
gant attitude; a parier's instrument 



DE'MONIST, n. A worth ipper ^ de* 

DE'MONtZE, D. t To render demonic 
acaI or dinbolicat. 

DKMOXOLOtiTC, ) a. Pertairvin? 
DEMONOLOdlCALJ to demono- 

DEMOXOL'Qf^IST, n. One Terscd in 
demonoloicry* 

DE'MONKV, n. Demottiocal inHaenee. 

DEMOXSTUABIL'ITY, n. Demon- 
strableness. 

DEMON'STRATE, instead of DEM'- 
ONSTRATE. 

DEMON STRATED,insteadofD£M'. 
ONSTRATED. 

DEMON'STRATER, instead ofDEM'. 
ONSTRATER. 

DEMON'STRATING, instead of 
DEMONSTRATING. 

DEMONSTRA'TION, «. [add.] LUe- 
rally t a showing forth, or exhibition ; 
commonly in the plural, as denumstra' 
Hone of joy ; also, any movement against, 
or attempt upon; as. Napoleon made 
his first demonstration on Holland. 

DEMON'STRATiyE,a. [add.] Among 
the Latin rhetoricians, that lays open 
or explains with clearness, force, and 
beauty ; as, demonstrative eloquence. 

DEMONSTRATOR, or DEMON- 
STRATOR, instead of DEM'ON- 
STRATOR. 

DEMPT,t pp. [See Deem.] Judged; 
deemed. [Spenser.] 

DEMUR', V. t. [add.] To scruple; to 
hesitate about; as, to demi(r obedience. 
[Fenton.] 

DEMUR^RABLE, a. That may be de- 
murred. 

DEMVR'RAGE, n. Tadd.! The time 
during which a ressel is aetained be- 
yond that originally stipulated in 
loading or unloading; but the term 
is more usually applied to the com- 
pensation which the freighter has to 
pay for such detention. When a ves- 
sel is thus detained, she ia said to le 
on demurrage. 

DEMUR'RER, n. [add.1 In law, a de- 
murrer is either general or special, the 
former being for some defect in sub- 
stance, the latter for some defect in 
form. 

DEMY', n. [add.] Printing demy mea- 
sures 22 X 17 i inches; writing demy, 
20 X 16^ inches. 

DEMY', a. Indicating a kind of paper, 
in size between royal and crown. 

DEN, n. Good den, a corruption of 
good even, [Shak.] 

DENAT'URATE, v. t. To render un- 
natural; to denaturalise ; to deprive of 
the natural qualities. 

DENDRIFORM, a. [Gr. )•>)(«*, a tree, 
and L. forma, form.J Having the ap- 
pearance of a tree. 

DENDROCOLAFTES, n. The hook- 
billed creepers, a genus of tenuirostral 
birds, with the biU generally long and 
curved. There are several species na- 
tives of South America. 

DENDROL'AGUS, n. The tree-kan- 
garoo, a genus of marsupial animals 
belonging to the kangaroo family. Two 
species, 2>. ursinus, and 2>. inMutus, 
have been discovered in New Guinea. 

DENDROL'OOIST, n. One versed in 
dendrology. 

DEN'DROPLEX, n. A genus of birds, 
belonging to the family Certhiad», or 
creepers, having the tail graduated and 
rigid. 

DENDROSAU'RA, n. The tree-liz- 
ards, a tribe of reptiles, containing the 
chameleons. 
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I DE'NEB, n. [jlr.] The name of a bright 

I st4r i^Hn the tojl of the Lbo. 

I DENIED', jj. par. of v. Ta drntf. 
I DEN'^'ET, R. A two- wheeled camsgs 
for traveUin^, 

DE NOM IN ATE, a. In ariih., denoting 
a number which expresses tM land ef 
unit treated of. 

DENOMINATIONALLY, orfe. By 
denom [nation or sect, 

DENOTE , V. i. To signify. [AdiUsw.] 

DENOTEMENT, n. [add.] Obsenra- 
tion. [Shah.] 

DENS, n. [L.] In bot, a toothing. 

DENS, n. plur. Denies. [L. denM,dentit.] 
A tooth. [iS^ TooTH.J 

DENTAXIUM, R. [L. dens, a tooth] 
A genus of moUusca. The shell con- 
sists of one tubulous arcuated cone, 
open at both ends, and resembling the 
tusk ofan elephant in miniature. There 
are many species known by the oommoQ 
name of tooth-sheUs. 

DENTA'RIA, «. Coral-wort, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Crucifens. The 
species are ornamental plants, and are 
known also by the name of tooth-wort, 
from the tooth-like structure of the 
roots. D. bulbifera is the only British 
species. It has rose-coloured or pur- 
ple flowers, and is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells. 

DEN'TATELY,cufo. In a denUte man- 
ner; a% dentalely ciliated; denlattt]/ 
pinnatifid, &c. 

DENTA'TION, «. The form or forma- 
tion of teeth. 

DENTA'TO-SINUATE, a. Same as 
Dentate-Sinuate, — which see, 

DEN'TELS, n. See Dentius. 

DENOTES, n. [L. plur. of dens, a tooth.] 
Teeth. [See Teeth.] 

DENTIC^ULATELY, orfc. Inadenti- 
culate manner; as, denticulately aer- 
rated ; denticulately ciliated. Sic 

DENTIC'ULUS, n. [See DENTictB.) 

DENTIFAC'TOR, a. A name given to 
a carving machine, for the manufacture 
of the artificial teeth, gums, and palate 
used in dental surgery. 

DEN'TILATED, a. Formed like teeth ; 
baring teeth. 

DENTIL A'TION, a. The formation of 
teeth; dentition. 

DEN'TILAVE, n. [L. dens, a tooth, 
and lavo, to wash.] A lotion for clean- 
ing the teeth. 

DENT'ISTRY, n. The art or practice 
of a dendst. 

DEN'TY, a. Dainty. [Scotch.] 

DENUNXIATOR, instead of DE- 
NUNCIA'TOR. 

DENUNCIATORY, a. Reladngto,or 
impl]ring denunciation; containing a 
public threat ; comminatory. 

DEN' WERE,t n. Doubt. [Chaucer.] 

DE'OD AND, n. [add.] In modem times 
juries have taken upon themselves to 
mitigate forfeitures called deodands by 
assessing a sum of money as the value 
of the thing forfeited, and commonly 
less than its actual value. In popular 
km., such fines are called deodands. 

DEODAR', n. In India, a word mean- 
ing God-given, and applied to different 
trees, principally of the nat. order 
Conifene, according as they are, at the 
particular place, held sacred by the 
Hindoos. In Kumaon this name is 
given to the Cedrus deodara, a variety 
of the oedar of Lebanon; while at 
Simla it is given to the Cnpretsut 
tortdosa, 

DEO'DORIZE, V. «. To deprive of 
odour or smell. Thus quick-lime deo^ 
dorizes night-soiL 




DEREWORTH 



DERHICK 



DESICCATING 



DECBORIZED, pp. Deprived of 
odoar, 

DEO'BORIZKli, n. Tbat which de- 
prives Df otioLir. 

DEO'DORIZING, ppr- or a. DepriTing 
of (xJoor; (hnt has ths property of 
dcprititig of Oflotir nr amelh 

DEONTCJLOO'I€AL, a, Belatirtff to 

DEONTOL06IST, n. One Teraed in 
deontoloiiry. 

DEOP PIL\TIVE,t ». A medicine to 
clear oh^ractiona. 

DEPXBT, V. L [add,] To depaH ipiYA, 
to give ap; to yields toreaig^i^ f5AftA^] 

DEPECULA^TIOX.t jt. A roUbinu of 
tbe prince ur conunonwealth ; an em- 
beizling of the public treasure. 

DEFEINT.t |)p. [Fr.] Painted. [Chau- 
cer.] 

DEPERT'IBLE,t a. [L. disperHo,] 
Divisible; separable. [Bacon.] 

DEPLO'R AT£,t a. Lamentable ; hope- 
less. 

DEPLOY^ n. The expansion of a body 
of troops, prerioualy compacted into a 
column, so as to present a large front. 

DfiPLOT'MENT, ii. [Fr. d^loyemad.] 
Same as Dbplot. 

DEPOLABIZA'TION, w. The act of 
depriring of polarity ; the restoring of 
a ray of polarised light to its former 
state. 

DEPOSIT, fi. [add.] In law, a sum of 
money which a man might deposit with 
the sheriff after he was arrested, instead 
of putting in special bail. The word is 
also used for any sum of money which 
a man puts in the hands of another as 
a kind of security for the fulfilment of 
some agreement, or as a part payment 
in advance. — Also, a naked -bailment of 
goods to be kept for the bailer without 
recompense, and to be returned when 
the bailer shall require it. 

DEPOSITED, pp. Laid down; put 
away; intrusted. 

DEPORT, n. (depo^) [add.] A buUdmg 
for goods at the temunus or station ok 
a railway, canal, &o. 

DEP'RECATIVE: S^Dbpbecatobt. 

DEPREXIATOR, n. One who depre- 



DEPREXIATORT, o. Tending to de- 
preciate. 

DEPRESS', V. U [add.] To bring into 
adversity. 

DEPRESS'ED, pp. or a. [add.] Low; 
flat; as, his nose was deprtued. 

DEPRES'SION, n. [add.! In wurg., 
couching; an operation for cataract, 
which consists in the removal of the 
crystalline lens out of the axis of vision, 
by means of a needle. 

DEPOJRATE, a. Cleansed ; pure. 

DEPOJRATOR, ii. He or that which 
clean*e9. 

DEFUTATORit «. One who ifsranta 
deputation. 

DEP UTi2E, v. L [add.] An American 
wofd* 

D E Q U A C E^t r. (. (deqnaa'.) [See 
Qtr A sir.] To ^hake down, ( Ch&ucer* ] 

DEH ACINA'TION, n. Tlie act of 
pln€kinj;^ up by the roots. [Lit. us.] 

DERIiVSHJUE^NECK, n. A name 
jfiv*Mi tobponchoeelo^from its frequency 
in the hilly itorts of Derb>9biT^> 

DE R E,t «* Dear. [ Chaucer. \ 

DE'REB-AD'K^E, n, A star of the fimt 
Q3nc;nitude in tho northern constelb- 
tion Cvifrinji, 

BEUE LING, n. [Sax.] Darling. [Chau- 
cer.} 

DER£'WORTH,t tL [Sax.] Prcciona ; 
valued at a hitfh rate. [Chaucer.] 



DERtVA'TlOy, n, [add.] In mfd., 
revubiont or th^ drawin?^ ttw&j of the 
fliiida of an inflamEHl part^ by applying 
blisters, &c., over it, or at a distance 
from it. The agents employed to pro- 
duce this elfcfct are termeil derivatives. 
DERIV ACTIONAL, a. Belatinf to 
derivation. 

DEmV'ATIVE, 1*. [add.] [See Dbbi- 
Y At ION in this tS>j|>;j.] 
DERIVATIVE CONVEYANCES^ n. 
In taw J secondary deeds; as releaser 
confirmationfl, smrcnderSt conalgn- 
ments, and di?fea*ance8. 
DERMAP TEllA, ) b. [Gr. i^uM. 
D E R M A P' T E R A N S J skin, and wtt^* ,, 
wing.] An order of insects, restricted 
by Kirby to the earwigs (of which at 
least three genera are found 
in this country), comprising 
those genera which have 
their anterior pair of wings 
coriaceous, not employed 
in flight; their posterior 
wings membranous and 
folded like a fan, only par- 
tially covered by the elytra, 
and the tail armed with 
a forceps. The name Der- 
maptera was at first iq>plied 
to that order now called 
Orthoptera; those authors 
■M»]gp^J5»j*» who regard "the inflexible 
•••rfeiaarta. j^^ ^^ priority" give the 

name Euplexoptera to the order con- 
taining the earwigs. 

BERMATOL'OtilST, n. One versed 
in dermatology. 

DERMATOL'TSIS, n. [Gr. hif^, skin, 
and )jm, to loosen.] A disease of the 
skin, characterised by great extension 
of that organ, so that it is thrown into 
folds, and forms occasionally pendulous 




DERMES'TES, n. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, the type of the family 
DermestidsB. The larvsB of this genus 
are covered with slippery hairs; they 
devour dead bodies, skins, leather, and 
other animal substances. One species 
(D. lardariut) is known by the name of 
bacon-beetle; another, the ilit<Araii(# 
muiCNmUf is peculiarly destructive in 
museums of natural history. 

D£RM'I€, a. Relating to the skin.— 
Dermic remedies, such as act through 
the skin. 

DERMOBRAN€HIA'TA, n, [Gr. 
ivfiuh Blon, and fitmyxt*h gillS'l A family 
of gastropods, comprising those molluscs 
which respire by means of external 
branchiiB or gills, which occur in the 
form of thin membranous plates, tufts, 
or filaments. 

DERMOG'RAPHT. See Dbbmato- 

ORAFHT. 

DKRM'OTD, a. R«fienibling skin ; derw 
matoid; applied to ti&sues which rc- 
fiemblo skid. 

DEliAl0L'O6T. See Debmatoloot. 

DEUM-SKEL'ETON, n. [Gr. Ittf^, 
skin^ and rmiXktttj a dry body.) In anat*, 
a term synonymous \*ith di^rma-tkeie- 
iftn. [ike £xo-S£^L£Tuif in thid 
Supp.] 

T*EHN1ER, n. (dem-yi5r' order -ni-er.) 

13 E It RE, t a. Compor. of 2?cre. DoMer. 
Whaurer.] 

I)ER'Rl€, ». Same as DERstCK. 

DEE'RICK, n. To Hq a derrieh, is, in 
nauikai lan.f to raise a slujfle pole 
(f^|^quently a spare top-most or boom)} 
and to step it oTcr end immediately 
before the Tnain-mast, and incUniog 
over the main hatchway of the vessel. 
The foot \l stepped into a piece of wood 



secured to the dprk, and hollowed to 
rcceire it. — Denich-erttne^ a kind of 
crantj cQmbinLn^^ the advantagos of the 
common derrick and tho^o of the 
ordinary crane* The jib of this er»ne 
Ii fitted vidth a jotnt at the foot, and 
has a chain instead of a tension -bar 
attached to it at the top, so that the 
incliaaticin, and consequently thcswe^^p 
of the crone, can be altered at pleasure. 




In the ordinary derrick-crane the chain- 
barrel is a plain cylinder, but in that 
known as Henderson's crane, the bar- 
rel on which the chain is taken up in 
raising the jib is of a parabolic form, 
similar to the fusee of a watch, and 
decreases in diameter as the jib ap- 
proaches the horizontal position, so that 
the power to raise the weight is at all 
times equal. 

DER'RING DO,t n. Daring deeds; 
manhood. [Spetuer,] 

OER'RINGI)0'£RS,t ». Daring and 
bold doers. [Spenser.] 

DES^ART. See Desbbt. 

DESCEND^ER, n. One who descends. 

DESCENS'ORIE,t n. [Fr.] A chemical 
vessel for the extraction of oils per 
descensum, [Chaucer.] 

DESCENSO^IUM, n. [[add.] A chemi- 
cal vessel in which distillation by de- 
scent was performed. It is no longer in 
use. 

DESCENT", n. [add.] In law, the here- 
ditary succession of property vested in 
a person by the operation of law ; that 
is, by his right of representation as 
heur at law to his ancestor; or it is the 
title to inherit lands by reason of con- 
sanguinity, as well where the heir shall 
be an ancestor or collateral relation, as 
whei^ ho sliall lie a child or other issue. 
^-Disiiiladon Ijf detcent^ amoog the 
&ldef chtmifiSi a mode of distillation in 
which the t\re was applied fit the top, 
and round the ve&ie], whose orifice was 
at the bottom^, hy which the vapours 
were made to diHtil downwards. 

DESCRI 'ER, instead of D£B€BIER. 

DESt:KrVE',t e-f^ To describe. [Spen- 
ser J] 

DES€KIV EN, o. L in^n. To describe. 
[Chaucer.] 

DESI€"€ ATE^ v. t. instead of DES'I€- 
€ATE. 

DESICCATE, V. i. inatend of DES'I€- 
t:ATE. 

DESIC GATED, initeod of DES'IC- 
tJATED. 

DESICCATING, instead of DES'IC- 
CITING. 
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DETAIL 

DESI€'€ATIVE, n. A drying or ab- 
sorbing substance; an appUoation that 
dries up secretions. 

DESID'ERATIVE, n. An object of 
desire. 

DESIB'ERATIVE, a. HaTing or im- 
plying desire. 

DESIGN, Ji. [add.] In ptntOing, tlie.art 
of illusion ; a figure traced in outline, 
witliout reUef, being expressed by light 
and shade. — Also, a sketch in water- 
colour in which the chiaroscuro is ex- 
pressed by Indian ink, sepia, or bistre ; 
or a sketch in which the object repre- 
sented is clothed in its proper colours. 
Design is sometimes used synonymously 
with sketch, study, to indicate the first 
composition for a picture, &c. — Schools 
cfdesign, institutions in which persons 
are instructed in the arts and in the 
principles of design for manufacturing 
purposes, and with the view of diffusing 
a knowledge of, and a taste for, the 
fine arts among the people generally. 

DESIGN, V. t. To intend. 

DESaGNATOBY, a. That designates; 
designative. 

DESIN'ING,t ppr. [See Design.] Sig- 
nifying. [Spenser,] 

DESIST'I YE, a. Ending ; concluding. 

DESr'TION, n. [L. desitus.) End. 

DESK, n. [add.] In the Umted Slates, 
the pulpit m a church ; Bnd/igiirativelv, 
the clerical profession. 

DES'MAN, n. The musk-rat (Galemus 
pyrenaica),'' which see, 

DESMOG'RAPHY, m. [Gr. )i#/Mr, a 
ligament, andrf«f«, to descril)e.J A de- 
scription of the ligaments of the txkly. 

DESMOL'OOT, instead of DESMO'- 
LOOT. 

DESMOT'OMY, r. \Gt, >irf««r, and 
v»M*k a cutting.] The dissection of the 
ligaments. 

DES'OLAT,t pp. Abandoned; dis- 
tressed. Whaucer.] 

DESPATCH', 17. t, [add.] To bereave 
suddenly. [Shah,] 

DESPATCH', V. i, [add.] To go expe- 
ditiously. [Shah.] 

DESTERATE,t n, A desperate man. 

DESTERATE, a. [add.] Dangerous in 
the extreme; as, a d^peraU under- 
taking. Severe or bitter in an extreme ; 
as, a desperate saying. [Bacon.] 

DESPITE', prep. In spite of; notwith- 
standing; as, despite his idiomatic 
felicities. 

DES'PlTOUS^t a. Angry to ezcees. 
[Chaucer,] 

DESPONIXENCE, fi. Same as Db- 

BPONDBNOT. 

DESPOND'ENTLY, ado. Without 

hope. 
DESPU^ATR, V. i. To throw off in 

foam. [Rare.] 

DESQU AM'ATORY, n. An instrument 
. by which desquamation is performed. 
DESTEM'PER, n, [add.] See Dis- 

TBMPEB. 

DESTINA'TION, n, [add] Appoint- 
ment; nomination. 
DES'TITOTENESS, n. The state of 

being destitute ; destitution. [Lit. us.] 
DESTREINE',t v, i. [Fr.] To rex; to 

constnun. [Chaueer.y 
DE8'TRER,t n. fPr., Lat. ikxtranus.] 

A war-horse. [Chaucer.] 
DESTRIE',t l». i' [Fr.J To destroy. 
DESTRUIE',tJ [Chaucer] 
DESTRUCTIVE, n. A destroyer; a 

radical reformer. A term of reproach 

from political opponents. 
DETACH'MENT, n. [add.] State of 

being detached or alienated. 
DETAIL, n. [add.] Details of a plan, in 



DEUTO 

arch., drawings or delineations for the 
use of workmen ; otherwise called work- 
ing drawings. 

DETAlN'ER,n. [add.] Fordbfe detainer, 
in law, is where a person, who enters 
peaceably, though unlawfully, into any 
lands or tenements, or other posses- 
sions, afterwards retains possession by 
force. The entry may also be forcible 
as well as the detainer. A process 
lodged with the sheriff against a person 
in his custody, is called a detainer. 

DETECTABLE, a. That may be de- 
tected. 

DEtERMINABIL'ITY, n. Quality of 
being determinable. 

DETERM'INABLE, a. [add.] Citable 
of termination ; that may be made to 
cease or expire. 

DETERM'INABLE FREEHOLDS, n. 
In law, estates for life, which may de- 
termine upon future contingencies be- 
fore the life for which they are created 
expires. 

DETER'MINABLENESS, n. State of 
being determinable. [Lit. us.] 

D£TERM'INATELY,iufar. [add.] Pre- 
cisely ; with exact spedfioation. 

DETERMINA'TION, n. [add.] In nat. 
science, the referring of minerals, plants, 
&c., to the spedes to which they belong. 

DETERM'INATIVE,<i. [add.] Having 
the power of ascertaining precisely; that 
is employed in determining ; as, deter- 
mimttive tables in the natural sciences ; 
that is, tables arranged for determining 
the specific character of mineralsyplants, 
&c,, and assigning them their names. 

DETERM'INE, v. t. [add.] To form a 
resolution ; as, he deltrmined to 



determinate; precisely 



DETERM'INED, pp. [add.] Definite; 

mark< * 
lute. 



ked; reso- 



DETER'SIYENESS, n. The quality of 
being detersive. [Lit. us.] 

D£THR0NlZA'T10N,t n. The act of 
detlironing. 

DET'INUE, or DETIN'UE. 

DETOR'SION, R. A wresting; a per- 
version. 

DETRACT'ING, ppr, or a. Taking 
away; derogating. 

DETRACT'IYENESS, n. Quality of 
being detractive. [Lit. us,] 

DETRIBCEN'TALNESS, ii. Quality of 
being detrimental. [Rar. usA 

DETRU'SION, fi. [add.] Fttrce qfdetru^ 
ston. In experiments on the strength qf 
materials, when a l)ody, as a beam, is 
compressed in a direction perpendicnlar 
to the length of tlie fibres, the points 
of support being very near, and on op- 
posite sides of the place at which the 
force is applied, the strain to which the 
body is then subjected boa been called 
the force of detrusion, 

DETRU'SOR U'RIN^ «. [L.] In 
anat.f the aggregate of the muscnlar 
fibres of the bladder which expel the 
urine. 

DETTE,t »«• I>«bt 

DETTE'LESS,t a. Free from debt. 
[Chaateer.'] 

DEU'TERO.€ANON'I€AL, a. [Gr. 
hwftfH, second, and canonical,] A term 
applied to those books of Scripture that 
were taken into the canon after the 
rest. 

DEUTEROPA'THIA, n. [L.] See 
Deutbbopatht. 

DEUTEROP'ATHY, instead of DEU- 
TEROPA'THY. 

DEU'TO. [Gr. Zam^H, second.] In 

chem., a prefix denoting two^ or double ; 

as, deutoxide, having two degrees of 

oxidation; drato-chloride^ &c 
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DEWAN 

DEUT'ZIA, ft. A genus of deddoosa 
shrubs, natives of the north of India, 
China, and Japan, nat order Phtladd- 
phaoesB. 

DEVASTATE, or DEVASTATE.eX 

DE VASTA'VIT, a. [L.] In 2a», a writ 
lying against an executor or execoton 
for paying legacies and debtB, without 
speciality, before the debt upon the 
specialities be due. 

DEVE,t a. Deaf. [Chaucer.] 

DEY'EL, In. A very haid bbw. 

DELVE, / [Scotch.^ 

DEVIL, a. [add.] The name popoisrl; 
given in Tasmania to a marsupial ani- 
mal (Danntrus ursinus) of great fero- 
city. It is of a black colour, end m 
spotted with white. Its habits are noe- 
tumal. — A machine for cutting up rags 
and old cloth in paper-making.— Also, 
a printer^s errand-boy. [Low.\--hk tex- 
tile factories, a teazing-macbine; the 
machine tlurough which the cotton or 
wool is ftrst passed to prepsre it for 
the carding-maehines. — To play (ie 
devil with, to ruin ; to destroy ; to ao- 
lest or hurt extremely. [^AdL] 

DEVIL, V. t [add.] To cut up doth or 
rags by an instrument called a deoiL 

DEVIL-BIRD, II. The namesometimet 
applied to black fiy-catehing birda^ of 
the genus EdoUus, which are natiTei of 

DEVILET, R. A little devil; a dsTO- 
kin. 

DEVIL-FISH, n. [add.] TheZc^Uiii 
piseatoriue, otherwise called the Ameri- 
can angler, fishing-frog, sea-devi^ tosd- 
fisli, iiC. 

DEVIL'S COACH-HORSE, a. The 
vulgar name of a large species of brache- 
lytrons beetle {Qoerius olens), common 
in this country. It haa the habit of 
turning up the end of its body when 
excited. 

DEVIL'S DARNING-NEEDLE, n. 
In the UnUed States, the p^^mlar osme 
of various species of the dragon-fly, so 
called fh>m their long cylindrical bodies, 
resembling needles. 

DEVIN'ING,t M. Divination. [On- 
cer.] 

DE' VIOUSLY, ado. In a devious nas- 
ner. 

DE' VIOUSNESS, n. Departnre fsim a 
regular course ; wandering. 

DEytSE',t R. [Fr.] DirectioB. [Oba- 

DEVISE', V. t, [Fr.] To diiwst. [Ckm- 
cerA 

DEVITRIFICA'TION, it The act of 
depriving glass of its transparency, and 
converting it into a gray opaque sub- 
stance. 

DEVO'NIAN SYSTEM, n. In ^eol., 
the name given by Sedgwick and Mur- 
chison to a great portion of the palvo- 
soic strata of North and South Deroo. 

DEVONPORT, n. A sort of small 
writing-table, fitted up with drawen 
and other oonyeniences. It is usoaUy 
of an ornamental character. 

DEVONSHIRE COLIC, ii. A q)eciei 
of colic, occasioned by tlie introdoctioD 
of lead into the system, and so naaied 
from its frequent occurrence in Devon* 
shure. It is also called paxnier^s ceik. 

DEVOT'£D,pp. or a. [add.] Asana^- 
jeetive, ardent; sealous; stoongly at- 
tached. 

D£yOV£',t V. t \h. deoooeo,] To 
doom to destruction; to destine for a 
sacrifice. 

DEVOYRE',t ". Devoir; duty. [&»- 
ser,] 

DEWAN', M. In the £att Indies the 



DIALURIC ACID 



DIATHEBMAL 



DICTATE 



head officer of finaace and reTooue. 
The dewan is almost always a Hindoo. 

DEW-FALL, n. The Mling of dew, or 
the time when dew begins to fall. 

DEX'TER, a. [add.] On the right hand. 
On aoonding wings a d€xUr eagle flew. 

Pop*. 

DEX'TEROUS, ) Misplaced : tee 

DEX'TERODSLY, V after Dex^ 

DEX'TEROUSNESS. ) tbobsal. 

DEY|f n. A female serTant who had 
the charge of the dairy, and all things 
pertaining to it. Sometimes a male 
serrant, who performed those duties, 
was so called. [Chaucer.] 

DEYE,t V. 1. To die. [Chaueer.] 

DEY'ER,t n. A dyer. [Chaucer.] 

D.F. Abbreviation for c^feiuor /idei, 
defender of the &ith. 

D.6. Abbreviation for Dei gratia, by 
the grace of God. 

DHOLE, n. The wild dog of India 
{Cams dtthhunentii), 

DIABET'IOAL, a. Same as Diabstio. 

DIABETIC SUGAR, n. The sweet 
principle of diabetic urine, and of most 
add fruits. It is otherwise called starch- 
sogar, grape-sugar, sugar of fruits, 
&c. 

DUBLERIE, fi. (de-rble-re.) [Fr.] 
locantation; sorcery; dcTiltry. 

DU€'ONAT£, n. The office of a 
deacou. 

DUCRITHLCAL, > a. fadd.] DiaeriH- 

DUCRIT'IC, ] eal vuxrhi, marks 
med in some languages to distinguish 
letters which are similar in form. Thus, 
hi the German running-hand, the letter 
« is written thus, U, to distinguish it 
fromn. 

DrADEM-SPIDER, n. The Epeira 
diadema, common in gardens in the 
autumnal season. Its body is of a deep 
diestont-brown colour, and the abdo- 
men beautifully marked by a longitu- 
dinal series of round milk-white spots, 
croaaed by others of a similar appear- 
ance^ 80 as to represent in some degree 
the pattern of a small diadem. It con- 
ttmcts a beautiful geometric web. 

DIAGLYPHaC, a. [Gr. im, and yA»^ 
tocarre.] A term applied to sculpture, 
engraring, &c., in which the objects 
are sunk into the general aurface. 

DIAGNO'SES, n. In bot, the abort 
characters or descriptions by which 
plants are distinguished frvm each 
other. 

DIAGOM'ETER, n. [Gr. hmyt».to con- 
duct, and AMrfcv, a measure.! An elec- 
trical iq>panitu8 used by Rossean, for 
ascertaining the conducting power of 
oi], as a means of detecting its adultera- 
tion. 

DUGRAPH'ICS, n. The art of design 
or drawing. 

DIALECTAL, a. Same as Dialbcti- 

CAL. 

DTALIST, M. Misplaced: tee after 

DULUNO. 

Dr ALLAIRE, n. Misplaced: eee after 
DiALisT. [add.] In rhet,, a figure of 
speech by which argumenu are placed 
in Tarioua points of riew, and then 
brought to bear all upon one point. 

DIAL'L06ITE, fi. A mineral of a rose- 
red colour, with a laminar structure, 
and ritreous lustre. It is a carbonate 
of manganese, more or less mixed with 
the carbonate of lime. 

D1AL06IS^TI€AL, a. Same asDiALO- 

GISTIC. 

D1ALU'RI€ ACID, n. [Gr. 2i«, and 
«f«, urine.] A new acid produced in 
combination with ammonia, by the de- 
composition of alloxantine. It is a 



powerful add, and forms salts with 

DIAMAGNET'IC, a. [Gr. hm, and 
/4«y»i(f, a magnet.] A term applied to 
a dass of substances, which, when 
under the influence of magnetism, and 
freely suspended, take a position at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian ; 
that is, point east and west. From the 
experiments of Faraday, it appears to 
be clearly established that all matter is 
subject to the magnetic force as uni- 
versally as it is to the graritatmg force, 
arranging itself into two great divisions, 
the magnetic, and that which he terms 
the diamagnetic. Among the former 
are^ iron, nickel, cobalt, platinum, pal- 
ladium, titanium, and a few other sub- 
stances ; and among the latter are bis- 
muth, antimony, cadmium, copper, gold, 
lead, mercury, silver, tin, zinc, and most 
soli4 liquid, and gaseous substances. 
When a magnetic substance is sus- 
pended freely between the poles of a 
powerful horse-shoe magnet, it points 
in a line from one pole to the other, 
which Faraday terms the axial line. 
On the other hand, when a diamagnetic 
substance is suspended in the same 
manner, it is repelled alike by both 
poles, and assumes an equatorial direC' 
Hon, or a direction at right angles to 
the axial line. 

DIAMAGNET'IC, n. A substance, 
which, when magnetised and suspended 
freely, points east and west. 

DIAMAG'NETISM, n. The action or 
magnetic influence which causes a dia- 
magnetic substance, when suspended 
fi'eely between the poles of a powerfrxl 
horse-shoe magnet, to assume an equa- 
torial position, or to take a direction at 
right angles to the axial line. 

DIAMET'Rie, a. Same as Diamstbi- 

CAL. 

DI' AMOND-BEETLE, n. The Efdimus 
nobilis, a splendid coleopterous insect, 
belonging to the family Curculionidsa. 
It is very abundant in some parts of 
South America. 

Dr APER, 11. [add.] A kind of textile 
fabric, formed of either linen or cotton, 
or a mixture of the two, upon the sur- 
face of which a figured pattern is pro- 
duced by a peculiar mode of twilling. 

DIAPHOM'ICAL, a. Same as Dia- 

PHONIC. 

DFAPURAGM, a. [add.] A partition 
or diriding substance, commonly with 
an opening through it. — In attron., a 
drcniar ring used in optical instru- 
ments to cut off marginal portions of 
a beam of light. 

DIAPHRAGMATFTIS, n. Inflamma- 
tion of the diaphragm, or of its perito- 
neal coats. 

DLAPH'YSIS, n. [Gr. >i«, and # »«, to be 
ingrafted.] In emat., a term applied to 
the middle part or body of the long or 
cylindrical bones. 

DI'APRED,t jif>. Diapered; diversi- 
fied; variegated. [J^teiuer.] 

DIARTHRO SIS, n. [add.] The mov- 
able connection of bones constituting 
the greater proportion of the joints of 
the body. 

Dr ARY FEVER, n. [From L. dies, a 
day.] A fever of a day's duration, the 
simplest form of fever. 

DI'ASTASE, instead of DIA'STASE. 

DIAS'TASIS, n. [Gr. from hl€t^fu, to 
separate.] A forcible separation of bones 
without fracture. 

DIATHER'MAL, ) a, [add.] Pos- 

DIATHER'MANOUS,) sessing free 
permeability to heat. 
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DIATHER'MANCY, ii. The property 
possessed by nearly all diathermanous 
bodies, of admitting the passage only 
of certain species of calorific rays. 

DIATHERMANE'ITY,fi. A term pro- 
posed to denote that property <xf a body 
in virtue of which it is perrious to 
radiant heat, or allows heat to pass 
fi'eely through it. 

DIAT'OMA, n. In bot, a genus of 
DiatomacesB, of which the fmstules are 
connected together by their angles, 
forming a zigzag chain. 

DI ATOMAXEiG, n. In bot, a singuhir 
group of minute ol^ects, referred by 
Ehrenberg to the infusorial animal- 
cules, but by most naturalists of the 
present day to the algse. Tlie plant is 
termed a frustule, and consists of a 
single cell, which is sometimes imper- 
fectly septate, and is invested with a 
bivalve siliceous epidermis. These plants 
are thus indestructible by fire, and from 
their varied and beantifril markings, are 
highly prized by microecopists. Some 
of the species form the best tests of the 
quality of a good microscope. Districts 
recovered from the sea sometimes con- 
tain myriads of these, forming strata of 
considerable thickness. In some cases, 
when growing, they are furnished with 
a gelatinous stalk, which supports seve- 
ral frustules, and which» of course, is 
soon destroyed. 

DIATON'I€ALLY, ado. In a diatonic 
manner. 

Dr ATRIBE, n. (di'atrib.) or DIAT'- 
RIBE (di-at'-re-be.) 

DIAT'RIBIST, instead of DrATRI- 
BIST. 

DIAZOM'ATA, n. In arch., the cor- 
ridors in a Grecian theatre ; the land- 
ing-places on a stair-ease. 

DIB'BER, n. An agricultural instrument 
baring dibbles or teeth for making 
holes in the ground. 

DIB'BLER,!!. An agricultural imple- 
ment used in planting ; a dibble. 

DIBRANCHIA'TA, n. [Gr. ht, twice, 
and fifuyx**, giUs.] An order of cephal- 
opoda in which the branchue are two 
in number, one situated on each side of 
the body. It is dirided into two tribes^ 
the decapods and the octopods. 

DI€A'C10US,t a. Talkative ; saucy. 

DICHE,to.<. (ditch.) [Sax.] To dig; 
to surround with a ditch. tChaucer.] 

DI'CHROITE, instead of DI€H'- 
ROIT. 

DICHROMAT'IC, a. [Gr. ht, and 
Xt^ftm, colour.] Having or producing 
two colours. 

DICING, ft. The practice of phiying at 
dice. 

DICKER, V. t To barter. [American.] 

DICKEY, fi. An ass, male or female. — 
2. A linen shirt-collar ; a sham shirt. 
[Local.]^3, A coach-box, or a seat 
behind a carriage for servants, &c. 
[Local.] 

Die LINOUS, a. [Gr. U, twofold, and 
jiAiw, to incline.] In bot^ applied to a 
plant which has its sexes in distinct 
flowers. 

DICOT'YLES, n. [Gr. in, and jmtvXh, a 
carity.] A genus of pachydermatous 
mammalia, containing the peccary, — 
which see. It receives its name from 
the curious organ on the back, which 
secretes a fluid. 

DICROT'IC, a. [Gr. Iir, twice, and 
MfMm, to strike.] A term applied to the 
pulse, whero the artery conveys the 
sensation of a double pi^sation. 

DICTATE, V. I. [add.] To instigate; 
to direct 



DIFFEHENTIAL COUPLINQ 



DIFFEHENTIAL MOTIO?r 



D!FFUSr03f 



DICTATO^RIALLY, udi\ In an im- 
pcrioua. dogmatical maaiier, 

DlC'TYOdENS^ «. In boL, a claas of 
planta whose foliage and babit of ^xo^tli 
are $o t^culiar,, that Lmdle^ rej^arda 
them OS a transition claM, partaking 
lomeiA tuit of the nature of endogeus, 
and also of that of eioBcns. 

DIDACTICS, n. The art or science of 
tcAohingn. 

DIDACTTLE, a. Having two toe* Of 
two finsrers^ 

DlD'EN,f prei phtr. from Do. IMd. 
\ Chaucer. ^ 

D FD R A Cll M, n. SetD ipb Acn ma. 

DlDC-CEM£NT,t n. DiTiaion^ separ- 
ation into distinct imrt^ 

DI'DYM, In. A mefal recently 

DmYM'TUM, f dbcOTered by M. 
Aloaander in the ores of ceriuni, and 
united with the oiide of the latter 
metals 

BlE^ftT.^. Todye; totmge, IChaucerA 

DI'EB, a, A wild apecies of dog found 
in North Africa (Conu oiifAtif). 

DIE1)RAL, a. Bbvitig two eidei ; di- 
hedral. 

DlE^E'Sie, n. [Gr. fmm ti^y^ptm. to 
relate^ teH, reconntr declare^] A narm* 
tive or history; a redtal or relation. 

DIELE€ TUie, It, [Gr. *.•, and cUe- 
iri^J] A body which haji not the power 
of transmitting the electric: infltienceB 
through itself; as a perfect non-^con- 
duetor of plectrii;ity. 

Dies, n, plur. TdoIs uded in cutting meta] 
screws* They consist of two or more 
pieces of hardened steely which, when 
placed together^ form a female screw ^ 
in using they bxc fitted mto a groove 
in a contrivance called a die-stock. 

DIE'^SINKER, n. An engraTcr of dies 
for Rtompinj^ nr embos»ing« 

BIE'-SINKING, B. The prooeaa of en- 
i;;Taving dies for stamping colnj medals, 

DTESISi n. [add.] In printinffj the mark 
ft! J called ulso doub^^daftgcr. 

DIES NON, [L.] In law, a day on 
which courts are not held ; aa the Sab- 
bath, &c, 

DTE'- STOCK* ». The contrivanc* by 
which the dies nied in ftcrew-cntting 
are held. It is of canons fonns^ 

DIETARY^ n. A system or course of 
diet; mle of diet; aNowance of food, 
especially for tho poof in almflhouaes 
and priscms* 

DlETErtC ALLY, <ufai. In a dietotkal 
manner, 

DIETET'IST,*!, A phyaieiaii who traati 
or prescribes dietetics* 

BI'ETIST, n. One skilled in diet 

DlETrTIAN,n. One skilled in diet ; 
a dietist, 

DlFFAilE'^f n. [Fr.] Bad reputfttion. 
[ChGucer.] 

DIFFERE.VTIAL, n. [odd.] In the 
dij^erential and inifffral cct/cu/uff, if two 
or more <inantitiei are defiendent on 
each other, and subject to variations of 
value, their differeritiaii ore any other 
quantities whowj ratios to each other 
arc the limit« to which the ratio* of 
the vaHationi approximate, aa these 
TarJations are reduced nearer &nd 
nearer to lero. 

DIFFEREN'TIAL COUPLING, n. 
In machinerjft a form of slip-couplini^ 
applied in liicht machinery for tlie puf- 
pow of regulating the velocity of the 
connected abaft at pleasure. It oi^n- 
tilts of an epicycHc troiiD, «uch as that 
represented by the annened fifiure. 
The shaft A, through whit h the motive 
power is conveyed, ii oontinuouSj and 



the wheel a d ia fast upon it, whereas 
thoae marked h and e are logaci The 




two pinions dd (only one of whieh is 
necessary) have their hearing in the 
wheel cc, and gear with the two 
wheels a a and b. Motion being giv«n 
to the shaft A, the wheel b^ which is 
loose, revolves in a direction contrary 
to the wheel a a, which is fiied, and the 
wheel cc remains at re*t \ but the mo- 
tion of the wheel b L>cii],}^ opposed by 
means of the friction-gland f, which can 
be tightened at pleasure bj the screw/, 
the teeth of that wheel become fulcra 
to the carrier-pinions dd, and these 
carry round the wheel cc, which gear^ 
ing with the wiieel h on the second 
shaft, communicates motion to it of a»y 
degree of velocity not greater than 
half that of the dHving-flhaftH 

DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES, n. In 
ta^athn^ duUes which are not levied 
equally upon the produce or manufac- 
tures of different countries; as, when a 
tax on certain commoditie« is lighter 
in one country than it is on the same 
commodities in another country. Such 
duties ore also called diicrimiTitatinQ 
dutien. 

DIFFEREN TTAL GEAB.n. InuwcA*, 
a combination of toothed wheels, by 
which a differential motion is produced 
—as exemplified in the annexed cuf. 
The wheels a and b^ slightly diderenl 
in diameter, being fast on the sam^ ai^is, 
and in gear with the wheels c and don 
separate axes, when motion is com- 




municated to the system, tho velocities 
of the axes of c and if differ proportion- 
ally to the dift'erence to the diameters 
of the respectii^e wheels upon them* or 
to their numbers of teeth. This com- 
bination is extensively employed in 
lathes and boring-machines. 
DIFFEREN TIAL MOTION, n. In 
mech., an adjustment by wliich a single 
comtiination is made to produce such 
a velocity -ratio, as by ordinary arrange- 
uicnts would require a considerable 
train of mechanism pratticalltf to re- 
duce the velocity- The Chinese wind- 
lnjts id an example of this kind of motion. 
The two cjrLindeni A and B, are a little 
differ&nt in dimneter, having n common 



axi^i and the cord winding from the 
one upon the other when the axil is 
made to revolve, by which meaDR a 
Tertical motion is coinmunieated to tbQ 




HEIhrtfittal M riblL. 

pulley C equal to half the difference of 
the horizontal velocities of the two 
cylinders A and B ; or equal to the 
velocity that would be obtained if the 
centre of the pulley C were suspended 
by a cord wrapped round a einf^lQ 
barrel, whose radius is half the diiFer^ 
ence of the radii of the cylinders A 
and B. Thus, although theorcticalkf 
a barrel with a radius equal to that 
difference would do as w^ell as the 
double barrel^ yet its diameter in prac- 
tice would be so small as to make it 
nselesa from weakness ; whereas^ the 
barrels of the difFeretitiiil combiiialion 
may be of any diameter and strcngtll 
necessary for the weights to be lifted. 
[Sft DQtthl€'axi4 Machine und^ 
W H £ £L .] W hen a di fferen tial motion 
is effected by means of toothed wheek 
the combination takes the name of 
difffrential ptar, — wfAirA ree. 
DIFFEREN TL^L SCREW, n, Iti 
mf<:h.j a compound screw, whereby a 
differential motion is produced — as ex- 
emplified by the annexed fij^re. The 
pitch of the threads at A a»d B being 




different, when motion is communi- 
cated to the screw, the piece C (pre- 
vented from revolving) is made to slide 
parallel to the axis, by a quantity eiinsl 
to the difference of the pitches of the 
two imrts A and B in e*ch revolution. 
— HuHtrr'M tcrew, — which $ef — is an^ 
other example of the same kind. 

DirFI€ULT,t P^ f> To mako dimcult; 
to impede. 

DIF FI€DLTATE,f «. (, To render 
difficult. 

DIFFICULTED, pp. Perplex«d; in 
dilBcnlty, '[American^ 

DIFFIDE', instead of DIFTIDE, 

DlFFORM'ITTp instead of DIF^ 
FORM'ITY. 

DJFFCSIBIL'ITT, instead of DIF- 
FUSIBIL'ITY. 

DIFFD'SION, n. [add.] Di£^aitm 
htaty a term employed to express the 
modes by which the equilibrium of heat 
is effected, vit., by conduction, radia^ 
tion, and by convection. — Uiffv^*^ 
vfiiumej A term employed to express th« 
different disposition of gai^s to inter- 
change particles. Thus tlie diffusjoa 
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DIOG£NES'S-CRAB 



Tolnme of air ia 1, and that of hydro- 
gen gaa 3*83. — Diffusion hibej an instra- 
ment for determinuig the rate of dif« 
fusion for different gases. 

DiFXUANy n. A chemical compound 
obtained by the action of heat on all- 
oxanie add. It is not crystaUizable, is 
Tery soluble in water^ and possesses no 
acid properties. 

DIG, II. A poke ; a punch ; as, a ciil^ in 
the side. — Metaphorically^ a reproof. 
\Vuloar^ 

DIGAS'TRI€, a. [add.] Digattric 
grooeej a longitudinal depression of the 
mastoid process, so called from its gir- 
ing attachment to the digastric mnscle. 

DIGEST, o. L [add.] To pnt up with ; 
to endure; to bear with an effort what 
proTokes anger or repugnance ; as, to 
dipeitttm indignity; to i^e«l an offence. 

DIdEST'EDLT, adv. In a well-ar. 
ranged manner. 

DldEST^BLENBSSk n. Quality of 
being dfgestible. 

Dl6ES^TiyE,ii. [add.] DUfutivecamlty, 
in pkptioL, the stomach. 

DIG'GABLE, a. That may be digged. 

DIG'GINGS, n, A word first used at 
the Western lead-mines, in the United 
States, to denote places where the ore 
was dug. It is now employed almost 
exclusirely to denote the different 
localities in California and Australia 
where gold is obtained. 

DI6ITAXIA. See DioiTALiN A. 

DI61TAT£LT, ocfe. In a digitate 



DIAITATELT PIN'NATE, a. In 
M., a term applied to digitate leares, 
the leaflets of which are pinnate. 

DIdlTlGBAa>A, instead of DldlTI- 
GRADA. 

DIGITUS, It. [L.] In ONot., a finger or 
atoe. 

DIG'NE,t «• [Fr.] Worthy; proud; 
disdainful. [Chaucer.] 

DIGRESSION, n. [add.] Transgres- 
sion. \Shak.'] 

DrdTN, instead of DFGTN. 

DI6YN'I AN, DIO'YNOUS, instead of 
DIGYNI'AN, DIGY'NOUS. 

DIIAM3US, n. In protody, a double 
iambus, a foot consisting of two iam- 
buses. 

DILATABIL'ITY, instead of DILA- 
TABIL'ITY. 

DILATA'TION, i». [add.] The expand- 
ing of a body into greater bulk by its 
own elastic power. 

DILEM'MA, R. [add.] Home of a di- 
lemma, an expression which relates to 
a dilemma which takes hold both ways ; 
if a person is not caught by the one 
antecedent or consequent, he must be 
caught by the other. 

DILETTANTE, n. fit.] One who treats 
art empirically; a lorer of art, who is 
not satisfied with looking and eqjoy- 
ing, but must needs criticise without a 
shadow of qualification for so import- 
ant a function. The diieHant holds 
the same relation to the artist that the 
bungler does to the artisan. 

DILETTANT^ISM, n. The practices 
or opinions of dilettants. 

DIL'IOENCE, ft. [add.] A diligent 
person. [5AaA.] 

DILL, V. t. To soothe; to still; to calm. 
Probably the same as to duU [North 
ofEngkoHLl 

DlLOiY, M. A kind of stage-ooach ; a 
corruption of diligence, 

DIL'LY-DAL'LY, v. L To loiter; to 
delay; to trifle. ICoUoquitd,'] 
DILUTE' V, t. To become attenuated 
or diluted. 



DILCT'£R,n. He or that which dilutes. 

DILU'VLAL FORBIATION, a. In 
geoL, the name giren to the superficial 
deposits of graTcl, clay, sand, &o., 
which lie far from their original sites 
on hills and in other situations, to 
which no forces of water now in action 
could transport them. 

DILUTION, a. Same as DiLunuM. 

DILU'YIUM, a. [add.] A deluge or in- 
undation ; an OTcrflowing. 

DIMEN'SION, a. Tadd.] Outline; su- 
perficies; shape. [Shan.] 

DIMEN'SION,t V. i. To suit or propor- 
tion as to size ; to nudce agree in mea- 
sure. 

DIMEN'SIONED, a. Having dimen- 
sions. 

DI'MERA, ) a. [Gr. Itt, twice, and 

DrMERANS,} /»<•<, a part.] A sec- 
tion of homopterous insects, in which 
the tarsi are two-jointed, as in the 
aphidiB. 

DIM'-EYED, a. Having indistinct ti. 
sion. 

DIMIDIATE, a. Same as Dimidiated. 

DIMINISHED INTERVAL, n. In 
music, an interral that is short of its 
quantity by a lesser semitone. 

DIMINaSHING-STUFF, n. In ship- 
building, planks wrought under the 
wales, diminishing gradually till they 
come to the thickness of the bottom 
plank. 

DIMINOTTIVE, a. [add.] Haring the 
power of diminishing or lessening ; that 
abridges or decr e as es ; as, a thing dt- 
minuHve of Uberty. [Shafiesbury.] 

DIM'MISH, a. Somewhat dim ; obscure. 

DIMORPH'ISM, n. [Gr. ht, twice, and 
^Mf^ form.] In crystallography, the 
property of assuming two incompatible 
forms ; the property of crystallizing in 
two distinct forms not deriyable from 
each other. Thus, sulphur assumes 
one form when crystallizing at a high 
temperature, and another wholly dif- 
ferent when becoming solid at the or- 
dinary temperature. 

DIMORPH'OUS, a. A term applied to 
a substance iihose crystals occur in two 
distinct forms. Thus, the crystals of 
sulphate of nickel, if deposited ftt>m an 
acid solution, are square prisms ; but if 
from a neutral solution, they are right 
rhombic prisms. 

DIMOTUS. In boi., somewhat remote^ 

DIMYA'RIA, a. [Gr. kt, twice, and 
/m, a musde.] A general name for 
those biyalTes whose shells are closed 
by two adductor muscles, distinct and 
widely remored from each other, as in 
the mussel. The two muscular attach- 
ments are always Tery Tisible on the 
inside of the shell. 

DIN'ER-OUT, a. One who dines out, 
or in company. 

DIN'GHY, S a. A boat varying in mze 

DIN'GHI, f in different localities: 

DIN'GHEE, r the dinghies of Bombay 

DIN'GEY, J are twelve to twenty 
feet long, five to seven feet broad, and 
about two feet deep, with a raking mast, 
and narigated by three or four men ; 
they sail well, and carry persons to and 
from the ships, and to the islands of 
Elephanta, &c. The dinghies of Cutch 
are thirty to fifty feet long, and twenty 
to one hundred tons burden ; built of 
jungle and teak wood, and have a crew 
of twelve to twenty men. The dinghies 
of Calcutta are small passage-boats for 
the poorer classes, rarely used vnth a 
sail ; they are not painted, but merely 
rubbed with nut^il, which imparts to 
them a sombre colour. This name is 
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now also applied to a ship's small- 
boat. 

DIN'GO, n. The Australian dog {Canis 
familiaris Australis), It is of a wolf- 
like appearance, and is extremely fierce. 
The ears are short and erect, the tail 
rather bushy, and the hair is of a red- 
dish-dun oolour; this variety of dog 
does not bark. 

DIN'ING, a. Pertaining to dinner. 

DIN'ING-HALL, n. A hall for a com- 
pany to dine in. 

DIN'ING-TABLE, n. A table at which 
dinner is taken. 

DINK, a. Neat; trim; tidy; contemp- 
tuous ; scomAil of others. [Scotch.] 

DIN'MONTS,n. Wethers between one 
and two years old, or that have not 
yet been twice shorn. [Scotch,] 

DIN'NA. Do not, [Scotch,] 

DIN'NER-T ABLE, a. A table at which 
dinner is taken. 

DIN'NLE, a. A thrill; a vibration; a 
tremulous motion. [Scotch.] 

DINOR'NIS, ) n. [Gr, >u»«r, terrible, 

DEINOR'NIS, f and «eMf, a bird.] A 
genus of extinct birds, of a gigantic 
size, which formerly inhabited New 
Zealand. The species (of which five 
have been recognized^ resembled in 
some respects the ostnch, but were of 
a much larger size. The laisest must 
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have stood at least ten feet and a half 
in height, and probably more ; several 
of its bones are at least twice the size 
of those of the ostrich ; but the body 
seems to have been more bulky in pro- 
portion, and the tarsus was shorter and 
stouter, in order to sustain its weight. 
By the natives of New Zealand they 
are called laoo. 

DINOX'IDE, a. See Dioxide. 

DINT' ING, ppr, [add.] Striking. 
[Spenser.] 

DI'OCESAN, )<!. [add.] Diocesan 

DIOCESAN, ) courts, the consis- 
torial or consistory courts. [See Con- 
bistort in this Supp.] 

DrOCESAN, or DIOCESAN, a. 

DIOCES'ENER,t a. One who be- 
longs to a diocese. 

DIO'DIA, a. A genus of West Indian 
plants, nat. order Cinchonacen. The 
species are rather pretty trailing shrubs, 
with small white flowers; many of 
them grow by way-sides. 

DKEXIA, instead of DKECI A. 

DIOd'ENES*S-€RAB, a. A species of 
ccenobita, somewhat lUce our hermit- 
crab, found in the West Indies; so 
called from its selecting a shell for its 
residence, like as the cynic philosopher 
did his tub. [See cut Paoubiawi in 
Diet.] 



DIRCA 



DISAVOWEIl 



DISCOXTEKT 



Dl06X!ffES*S-CUP, w. In anaf., ^ 
term apijlied to the cu[>4ike cavity of 
the hand, formed liy bending the me- 
tacnrpal bnne of the lUtle iiUKtr. 

DIOKX'MA, n. [^d.] A buUdinic m 
whk'hflreeshihit«d Che scenic painting 
which bear the &ame name. 

DIORIS'TICAL. Same as Dionisrir, 

DrOEllTE, n. A rariety rjf ;freeniitnne. 

DIORITIL\ a. Ileaembling diorite; 
ciyntAininfi: diorite^ 

DIORTIIU Sl!^, n. [Gr, from ^i^SM^, to 
oorrect.] The reductioti of a fmcturo 
or dmLocatian. 

DIPAS'CUAL, a. Includins two pais- 
ovprs- 

BlFLO'MACr, n, [luld.] Dexterity or 
ifkilt m mmnngin];^ ne^itiationir &;c, ; 
the art of conductini^ ncj^otiatjons and 
arranging treaties between nations; 
the branch of knowledge which regtuxls 
the principles of that art, and the rela- 
tions of independent states to one an- 
other. 

DIP'LOMATE, n. A diplomatist. 

D 1 P L O M A'T I AL, a. Diplomatic. 
[Rar. us.] 

DlPLOMATTe, a. [add.] Pertaining 
to diplomacy. 

DIPLOMATICALLY, adv. Accord- 
ing to the rules or art of diplomacy. 

DIPLO'PI A, n. [Gr. JitXw, double, and 
0^, the eye.] A disease of the eye, in 
which the patient sees an object double 
or treble. 

DlPLOP'TERA,n. [Gr. itrXtlSe, double, 
and 9u»99f a wing.] A group of aculeate 
hymenopterous insects, having the up- 
per wings folded longitudinally when 
at rest, as in the hornet, &c. 

DIPLOP'TERUS, n. [Gr. 8i»x«w, 
double, and m^i/f, a wing or fin.] A 
genus of fishes with herring-shaped 
bodies, belonging to the family SaLmo- 
nid». 

DIPLOTAX'IS, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order CrucifersB. It has a com- 
pressed pod and subconyex yalres, and 
the seeds oblong or oval, arranged in 
two rows. There are two British 
species, Z>. tenuifolia and 2). muralis, 
the former a fetid plant with large 
yellow flowers, and growing on old 
walls. 

DIPLOZO'ON, «. [Gr. itwUlSt, double, 
and ^awv, an animaLJ A parasitic worm 
which infests the gills of the bream, 
and which appears to be formed of two 
distinct bodies united in the middle, 
and resembling an X^r St. Andrew's 



DIPNEUMO'NEJE, ». [Gr. he, twice, 
and rtun*m, a lung.] A section of spi- 
ders which have only two pulmonary 
sacs. 

DIPTEL'S-OIL, n. An animal oil ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of 
animal matter, especially of albuminous 
and gelatinous substances. 

DIPSO'SIS, n. [Gr. from h^m, thirst.] 
Morbid thirst; excessive ur impaired 
desire of drinking. 

DIPTERANS, n. Same as Dipteba. 

DIP'TEROUS, a. Having two wings ; 
pertaining to the order of insects called 
diptera; applied also to seeds which 
have their margins prolonged in the 
form of wings. 

DIPTERYO lANS, n. [Gr. ^r*, twice, 
and TTtivyi^f, a fin.] A family of fishes, 
eompriiiing those which have only two 
fins. 

DIP'TYGHUM, n. 5i!e Diptych. 

DIR'CA, n. All American genus of 
plants, nat. order Thymeleacea;. There 
if only a single species, D. palusiris, 



which grows in watery placet. It is 
remarkably tau^h Sn all ita parts ; the 
tw](?s are used for making rods, the 
liark for rope*, hoskets^ &c* The bark 
is acrid, and produeea bent in the sto- 
tnoch, atid b ri ngs on vom it i a;? ; in amal L 
doses^ it ojcIs as a eatbortic. The fruit 
jioft4iL«wet narcotic properties 

DlIID'UM, n. Tdriuilti uproar^ da- 
niuffe; jKi-ision. [Scotch.] 

DUtKl"!", I', f. [add.] To inscribe with 
the addn-asi to ftU|>erscriiHj with tlic 
name, or with the name and abode of 
the person to whom a Jrttcr or other 
thiiD^iafient. tnsteadof direct , we tiu w 
[TcncTflllv tHtv in tlm scnsc^ addrcst. 

l>lltB€Tl()N, rt. [add. J Number af 
dirtetion, the uumlier of days after the 
22doi March, including both day», upon 
which Easter Sunday takes place. 

DIRECT'ORSHIP, n. The condition 
or office of a director. 

DIRECTRIX, n. [add.j In mo/A., a line 
perpendicular to the axis of a conic sec- 
tion to which the distance of any point 
in the curve is to the distance of the 
same point from the focus in a constant 
ratio ; also, the name given to any line, 
whether straight or not, that is re- 
quired for the description of a curve. 

DIR^OEE, n. In the Etut Indies, a na- 
tive domestic tailor, or seamster. 

DIRL, V. i. To tingle ; to thrill ; to vi- 
brate ; to shake. [Scotch.] 

DIRT-EATING, n. Cachexia Afri- 
cana, a disease observed among the ne- 
groes. 

DIRT'-PIE, n. A form moulded of clay, 
in imitation of pastry. 

DISABILITY, n. [add.] A legal inca- 
pacity in a person to inherit lands, or 
enjoy the possession of them, or to take 
that benefit which otherwise he might 
have done, or to confer or grant an 
estate or benefit on another. This 
legal disability may arise in four ways 
— by the act of the ancestor, as when 
he is attainted of treason or murder ; 
by the act of the party himself ^ afl when 
a person is himself attainted, uutbiwed, 
&c. ; by the act of law, as when n man 
is an alien born ; by the act of God, as 
in cases of idiotcy, luiuicy, &c. 

DISA'BLE, V. i. [add.] To detract from ■ 
as, to disable benefits. [5AaJt,] 

DISA'BLED, pp. j;add.J ImpeachKi ; 
as, he disabled my judgment. r6'ARA.] 

D1SAFFE€T', r. t. [add.] To s)iun. 

DIS AFFE€T'ED, j>p. or a. [add. ] Mor- 
bid; diseased. [Hudibras.] 

DISALLOW, V. i. To refuse permia- 
sion ; not to grant. 

DISALLY', V. i. [add.] To undo; to 
dissolve ; to annul ; as, to disaiiff nup- 
tials. [Milton.] 

DISANNUL', V. t. To make vnid ; tn 
annul. This word, which ia in Kood 
use, is of the same meaning a^ timml, 

DISANNUL'LER,ii. One who makes 
null. 

DISANNUL'LING, n. The act of mak- 
ing void. [Hebreips.] 

DISANNUL'MENT, n. Annulment. 

DISARRAY', V. t. To undregji, or str3|i 
one*s self. 

DISARRAYED', pj). Instead c*f " throw- 
ing into disorder,** read "tkrawn into 
disorder.** 

DISARRAYED', ri>r. instead of DIS- 
ARRAYING, />/>r. 

DISAVAUNCE',t v. t. (di^avaous.) 
I Fr.] To drive back. \ Chaucer.] 

DlSAVEN'TDRE,t n, [Fr.J Misfor- 
tune. [Chaucer.] 

DISAVOW'ER, n. One who di*^a- 
vows. 
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DTSBAND^MENT, a. The act of dis- 
banding. 

DISBARRING, «. In tate, the expel- 
ling of a banister from the bar, a power 
vested in the bencher* of the four mm 
of conrt, subject Co an apiieal to the 
fifteen judges, 

DlSBURD'EN,p.f. [add.] To discbarge 
the faM?es; to ease by stool. [5ir(/T.] 

DISCAND'ERING, ppr, Disquander- 
ini^ ^ squandering;. [jf^AaA.] 

Dl&^eAPAC'lTATE, v. i. To incapa- 
citate. 

DlS€-eorP'LING, n. In mUl-work, a 
fctnd of |H?rmanent eonpUng consisting 
of two discs keyed on the connected 
cniU of the two shaFl«. In one of the 
ilhtr^ are two reccsscs, into which two 
corT06i>uodjnj{ projedious on the other 




disc are received, and thus the two 
discs become locked together. This 
kind of coupling wants rigidity, and 
must be supported by a journal on each 
side, but it possesses the double advan- 
tage of being easily adjusted and dis- 
connected. 

DISCBXROE^ n. [add.] In arch., the 
relief given to a beam or other piece 
of timber when too much loaded by a 
superincuml)ent weight. 

DISCHARcSE', r. t, [add.] In arek., to 
relieve a beam or any other piece of 
timber which is too much loaded by a 
superincumbent weight. VThen the 
relief is given, the weight ia said to be 
fliiccltitr^ted. 

O t SC n A K t; E ' O F FLU IDS, See un - 
der the verb Dihcharoe* 

D I SC I i A U Ct F/ 'V A L V E, i» . In a marine 
stenm-eni/ine, a valve which coycrs the 
tO[i of the liorrel of the air-pump, and 
opens upwards. It prevent** the watfir 
which u forced through it on the as- 
cent of the piston from returning. 

DISCHARGING ROD, «. See Di»- 

CriAROER. 

DISC ID ED, t PP- [I- dUcindif] Di- 
vided ; cleft in two. \ SyterL^er.^ 

DIS'CIPLINABLE, instead ui D13^ 
CIPLIN.VBLE. 

DISXIFLINABLENESS, Instead of 
D ISCI PL ! N A B LE N ESS. 

DIS'CIPLINAL, o. Relating to diid- 
pline; discipliiiiiry, [Hftrr^] 

l>!SCLAiai EU, fl. [add.] Act of dis- 
claiming ; abnegation of pretension* or 
clatniq. 

Dl8CLAMA^TlON,t »^ The act of 
{liseluimin^ ; a disavowing. 

DlStJLOS'Dpf pp. Disengaged; un- 
tied. [Sjtemer. j 

DIStJLuSE', V. I, To burst open ; to 
oj*en * to gape. [ Thtinu^n.] 

DlS€OM^Ft>ltTEN,t v. t. To dtscow- 



rase. [ Chaucer.] 
DiStOMP" 



PT\f », fd,iscount\> tHsconut, 
Dlg€OV€ERT,t n. UbfUnion j di*- 

affreeincnt. 
DISCONDCrTlVE, a. Notcondocivei 

disadvantageous; obstruetive; imiwd- 

DlSt'OKS0LAN€V,f h. Di^consa- 

liitt?ncqi§. 
DliiCONTENT'.tt. [add.] One who k 



DISGRASTE 



DISPENSATOR 



DISSEIZOKESS 



dtscon^ented ; a malcontent, [Skak- 

DISCONTINTJEE, n. Ta Jaw, one of 
vhom somethin;:^ Li diacoDtinaed, 
BISeONTIN UOll, n. U law, one who 

DiSCUR'PORATE.t «* Peprived of 

eorporat* pfj^ilegM, 
DlSt:OtrKSE',n, fadd.] A thiftmff of 

gTOWtid^ and tm^eraing to and fro, om 

n combatant. \ Spenser.] — In iogiff an 

operation of the tumd uaunlly called 

reasotiiTtp, or the od of proceeding from 

one judipnent to aiiother, fuutided upon 

that one, or the reiolt of iL 
DISCOURSE^ r. t [mid.] To ntter or 

gtre furth -J afl, ta mMCtiurMe excellent 

Oinsic. 
D ISeOCTRTTEOUSNESS, it. Indyility ; 

dfsroort^y. 
DISCOVERT, It In fate, a widow; a 

woman unmarried, or not with ill the 

bond>i of rnaH rji o n y» [See Co v eht. ] 
DlS€oV'E[lTEjf a. tFr-l LnooTcred. 

[Ckann^er,] 
DISCRED'ITOS, n. One who dis- 

creditj. 

DISCREET', a. [ndd^ CiTli, [fto/cA.] 
DISCRETION, H. [add.] CiviUty. 
DISCRTMEN, *t. [L.] A sepnration; a 

dutinetion. 
D IS CRI3I IN ATO R Y, a. Dtscrimimu 

tife. 
DISCBST',t pp. [51« Dtsccsfl.J Shaken 

off* [i*f/>«ttrt^.] 
DlsnElN'Oi;^,ta. [Fr.] Disdainful. 

[Chauffer.] 
DIBBABE' n. [add.] Uaeasinetn ; dis- 

eontent. [SAoAJ 
DISEASED, pp. [add.] lU at eiue. 

[Spftiser.] 
BISEMBARKA'TIOK, n. Act of dis- 

embarkinj?. 

DISEMBOWEL,*, f. [add.] To de- 
prive of the bowels, or of porta analo- 

gooj to the bowel». 
DISEMBUWELLED, u. Drawn aJoni? 

AoatinR'lj ; trail] nj^ down^ | Sitenser.] 
DlSENCnlRM^ tf. t To free from io- 

canlation. 
DlSEN€RESE',+ rt. [Fr.] Diminution. 

ICfutaeer,] 
DlSEXCRESE',f r. i. [Fr.J To do- 

<*fcn«fi. [ Lhfim^frA 

DISENCCM'BRANCE, ». [add.] Re- 
lease from debt ; aa, the disau^n^ranie 

of an e*ute. 
DISENFRAN'CHISE, r.i. Todeprirc 

of priTilegcs or nglit*; to disfmntiiiau. 
DISENFRAN CIIISEMEST, n. The 

act of diaenfranchLBLng ; di-i^oiichbo^ 

ment, 
DISENGAGED', jofi, [odd.] Free from 

ab«ence of mind. [Svifi, I 
DISEKTAN'GLE. c. i. To get free 

from pefplcsity or confusion; to be- 
come distinct. 
DISENTAN CLEMENT, n. Act of 

dbentanKlifiis ; freedom from dil^culty. 
DISENTOMB", v. {, To Uke out of a 

tomb ; to disinter. 
DlSENTHATLE',t v. t [Fr. dexeti^ 

traitterJ] To draw or drag forth ; to 

dbembowe]. [SpetaerA 
DiSENTUAYL'ED.t f^. See Dm&s- 

TRATLTS in this Svpp. 
DISFI (;'URE, liiwtcad of n. inflert vj. 
D IS F I G ' U R E,f n. Deformity . [ t hau- 

crrA 
DISGORGE', V. t. [odd] In a fi^ra- 

ttrc refl^, to yield np or giTe back what 

liad been seized upon a4 otio'i uwt^ aa, 

to ditgorge bin ill-gotten gain.i. 
DlSGRAD'lNGpf ppr> DcffTBdlng. 
DlSGRASTE%t^p. DiBj,Taced; diaso- 

luto; debaoched. [Spetiter.] 
u — Svvp. 



DiaGllIS'EDLY, orfp. With dii|tuiM. 

DISGUST'FIILNESS,^ State of being 
disgoBtfut. 

D1S«ABIL1TATE,» *. To disqualify j 
to dt^fntitle. 

D 1 S E f AB L ED, t pfi. Disabled ; lessened . 
[ SptTi^er.] 

DISHED'- WHEELS, tl Wheels which 
Ofe concave on one side and conTen on 
the other, the s^vokea being incHned to 
the naTCni Such wbcebare not upright, 
or porpeadJcobir to the astle-Cree, but 
are nearer to each other below than at 
the topH 

DISEIER'ITOR, n. One who pats an- 
other out of bifl inheritAace* 

DlsnEV'ELE>t PP^ Lt>'] Di»heTelled. 
\ChavreT.] 

DISH FIJI*, n. As mncb a« ft dish wiD 
hold. 

DiSHOK'OtniABLENESSiii. Qiiality 
of beiuf; dishonourable, 

DJSIMFROVE', t*. Mwid i. To render 
worse, or jjrow worse, 

DISINCnRTORATE,f «. Disunited 
from a body or society. 

DISINFECrANT, n. An agent for 
destroying miasmafa, or for remoring 
the eaiue^ of infection, u chlorine ► 

DISIMIER'ITANCE, n. Act of disin- 
heriting. 

DISINTER AL'MENT, instead of 
DISINTMKALLMENT. 

DISINVES TlTirRE, n. Tho act of 
depriving of investiture. 

DlSJAS'klT,^^. or a. Jaded; decayed; 
worn out, [S^a(r.kJ\ 

DISJECTA ME\r BR A, ripZar. [L.] 
Scattered member* or litubs* 

DISJOIN J p. i. To be separated; to 
part* 

DISJOINT', n. [Fr.] A diflieult situa- 



tion* [ChfZuceri} 
DlSuNE^^'}"- Sr^kfaat [Sci^ieh.] 



BU 



DJSK, n. {add*] Commonly written dixe. 

DlSL£AL',t a. [Du, and leaH Perfi- 
dious; treacberoua 5, dinloyal. [i^^M^aifcr.] 

DISLIKE, V. t. [aiid.] To displease \ ais, 
it diifiket me. [Shah.] 

DISLOCA TION, n. [odd ] A tmph 
dijUteation is one unattended by a 
wound coinmunii.*ating internally with 
thn juiitt, and esiti^rnally wiLh the air ; 
and a runtpaumi fiiMtocation is one wtuch 
b attended by anch a wound. 

DISL01GNED,t a, (disloin'ed.) [Du, 
and Fr. ritfitfBf.J Remote; far. [Spen- 

DISMXR'SHAL, v. f. To derange; to 
diftortlcr, 

D1SSL\Y', V. i. To stand aghast with 
fear; to bo confounded with terror. 
[Shiik.] 

DISMaVD, a. [2?tj, and iTWHfc.] Ugly; 
11 U shaped . \Si *ai4rr. ] 

DlSOBElS'ANT,f a. [Fr.] Disobe- 
dient. [Oifltucer.j 

Dl i? O BL 1 E', t?. *, [add . ] To disconneet ; 
followed hj frxrm, 

DlSORDEIN'ED,pp. [Fr.J Disorderly. 
{Chmti'a'A 

DlSORDl^ ACTION,! n. Disarrange- 
ment. 

DlSORT>rNAtINCE,t n.[Fr,] Irregu- 
larity. [Ch(iiicet.'\ 

DISPAR AOE,t n. [Fr,] A disparage- 
ment. ft'Anwcrr.] 

DISPAS^SIONED, «. Free from paa- 
ftion, 

D 1 S ■ P E A CE, n. Want of peace or quiet . 

DISPEL', t. i. To H> difterent wfiyiii to 
be di^perEed; to disappear; as, the 
{'Icsudf^ di-fpfL 

DIS PKMSATOR, instead of DISPEN- 
SA'TOR. 
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DISPENSE, u. (. (dlspens',) [add.] 
Waller uses disjtense withj for dUpeme^ 
as, to dispense ictVA mirocles ; that h, to 
do or to perform miracles, 

DIS PERANCE,t n. [Fr.] Despair. 

DIBPEH'SAL.t n. DisperBiou* 

DiSPUriTED, pp. or a. [add.] Spirit- 
less; tame; wanting energy j as, a poor 
dispirit fd sty Jo, 

DlSPliriTEOLT, flflfp. Dcjiwtedly. 

DISPIT OCS,f a, Ajvgry to escesa, 
I Chaucer A 

DlSPLAt:E'ABLE,fl, That may be dis^ 
placed or removed, 

DISPLACE' ME NT, n. [add ] A tmn 
applied to the quantity uf w^utcr dis- 
placed by a ship floating at rest. Itj* 
weight b equal to that of the ship. 

DlS'PLE.f V. t To discipline; to ir»* 
flict penitentiary whippings. [jSiwM^Fer.] 

D 1 S P L f: A S 'E R, N . One w ho d 1.^^ leases. 

DlSPoS AL, instea^l of DISPOSAL. 

DISPOSE , 1). t. To dtjiitofe nf. [add.] 
To sell : sometimes without of; as, he 
disposed all church prefermctita to the 
highest bidder. [5rci/).] 

DISPOS'EDNESS, n. Deposition ; io- 
cti nation. 

DISPOSSESS'OR, n. One who dispos- 



DISPOST; u, f. To remove from a post ; 
to displace. [Rar. w#,] 

D IS POSE RE, B. [add.] Distribution; 
allotment ; as, tho disporute of employ- 
ments. ftVtPt/^J 

DISPREIS IN(Xt PPr. [Fr.] Under- 
valuing. (CAdttiTur.J 

D1SPRIS'0N» T>.L To let loose from 
prison ; to set at liberty. 

DtSPRlV'lLEOE, P. t To deprive of a 
privilege. 

DISPRDPOR'TION ALNESS.M, Want 
of proportion ; diaproportiynateuess- 
[Lit. utS 

DlSPROV'ALj «. Act of disproving; 
disproof. 

DIS PUTABLE, \a. [add.] Dijrputa- 

DISPU^TABLE, f tiuus. j^AiiA] 

DIS'PUTABLENESS, h. State of being 
diapu tables 

DISPUTAC'ITT* H, Pponeness to dis- 
pute. 

DISPUTA'TIGUSNESS, n. The qmi* 
lity of being disputatious- 

DISPCTE', V. t. [odd.] To foree or ct- 
pel by disputation ; as, to he disittUed 
out of the truth. [AtterbuTvA 

niSP0T^lSON,t ft. [Fr.] Dispute. 
[Chaucer.] 

DlSQUISr^TION^lL, a. Relating to 
disquiitition. 

DISQUIS ITIYE, a. Rekting to dis- 
quisition ; ejtaminiug. 

DiSREStEMBER, r. t. To forget; to 
choose to forget. [Souttiem slutes tuf 
America.] 

DISREP UTABLY, adv. In a disreput- 
able manner. 

DISRESPECT FULNESS, n. Want of 
respects 

DISRUD'DERED, pp. Deprived of the 
rudder. 

DISRUXILY,tfl^- Irrcgulariy. [Chau^ 

DISREFT, r. L To separate; to break 

asunder. 
DlSSATEN'TURES,tiw.p;iir. [lt.rfi*- 

oi^ejdtiraA JWisfortuncs. [*S/i«iarfr.] 
DISSECT IBLE, a. That maybe dia* 

sectcd. 
DISSECT IN G, ff. Used in disaecting ; 

as. a disstctinff knife. 
DISSEISE', n. t. ^e Disspir^. 
DISSEIZ ORESS, n, A wimian who 

puts another out of possesion. 
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DISSEM'BLE, t\ t. [add.] To imitftte ; 
to re[>reftont ; tu appear like, 

Tii0 ^Ld drntMbtid weU their ^dbw Jimir, 

DISeEM'INATlVE, n. Tendinfl to dis- 

BISSEJJT', n. [mid.] Separation from 

tn establiuUcd churchj eaiJiecLally tlu*t 

cf Enf^tand^ 
DISSENT'ERISM, n. The apirit or tb© 

principles of di;!i!ieQtj, or of the dis- 

HentPTfl. 
DISSES TIENT, a, [add.] Voting dif- 

DIS'SEUTATE, t?. i. To deal In diE- 
■ertation. 

DlSSiEUTA'TlONAL, o. Eelating to 
dissprtfttjotis ; diflqaiaitional. 

BlSSEirVlCEAlJLY,«r<it^liytirioasl)', 

DISSETTLEMENT, n. Act of uo- 
settling. 

DIS'SIDENT, n. [add.} One who dis- 
sents from others; one who votes or 
gives his opinion about any point in 
opposition to others. 

DIS'SIDENTS, n. A name applied to 
persons of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
and Greek profession in Poland, who, 
under the old republic, were allowed 
the free exercise of their faith. 

DISSIM'ILARLY, adv. In a dlssunflor 
manner. 

DISSlM'ULINGS,t n. plur. Dissem- 
blings. [Chaucer.] 

DISSOCIABIL'ITY, n. Want of soci- 
ability. 

DISSO'CIABLE, a. [add.] Having a 
power or tendency to dissolve social 
connections ; unsuitable to society. 

DISSOXIAL, a. [add.] Unsuitable to 
social union. 

DISS<yCIALIZE, o. t. To make unso- 
cial ; to disunite. 

DIS'SOLUBLENESS, n. The quaUty of 
being dissoluble. 

DIS^SOLUTED, pp. Rendered disso- 
lute; corrupted. [Rare,'] 

DISSOLVE', V. i. [add.] To break up; 
to be dismissed; as, the council dig' 
solved. 

DIS'SONANCY, n. Discord; disson- 
ance. 

DISSON'ED,t pp. [Fr] Dissonant. 
[ChaucerJi 

DISSUA^dlVELY, adv. In a dissuasive 
manner. 

DISSYLLABIFI€A'TION, n. Act of 
forming into two syllables. 

DISSYLLAB'IFY, v. t. To form into 
two syllables. 

DISSYLL'ABIZE, v. i. To form into 
or express in two syllables. 

DISTAIN'ED, pp. [add.] Unstained. 
[Shah.] 

DIS'TANCE, V. t. [add.] To outdo, in 
general. 

DIS'TANCE, n. [add.] In horse-racing, 
distance is a length of 240 yards from 
the winning-post ; at this point is placed 
the distance-post. If any horse hias not 
reached this distance-post before the 
first horse in that heat has reached the 
winning-post, such horse is said to be 
distanced^ and is disqualified for run- 
ning again during that race. —Law of 
distances, a curious law observed by 
Professor Bode of Berlin, which is thus 
expressed: — "The intervals between 
the planetary orbits go on doubling, as 
we recede from the sun, or nearly so.** 

DlSTAN'TIAL,t a. Remote in place ; 
distant. 

DISTASTE', V. t. [add.] To spoU the 
taste or relish of a thing. 

DISTASTE'FyLLY,ad». In a displeas- 
ing or offensive manner. 



DIBTEMTEREDNESS, «. State of 
bein^ distempered. 

DISTIL', inBteod of DISTIL, c. i. 

DlSTILL^ATEj n. lu chem., a. fluid 
distil 1^1 » ant! funnd in the receiver of 
a dJ!ititlini> appnratiis. 

DISTILL.A'TION, n. [add] Dry dis- 
tiilatioRf a term applied to the dtstflla-^ 
lion of substances p^xe, or without the 
addition of winter. ^^DiMtitfaiiion p^t 
lotus, a mode of distillation in which 
the vapour posse* latt^rally from the re- 
tort to the recGiTeri where it is con- 
^^n&fid,—DijttillntiQn. pfr oitceHsum, a 
mode of distillatton in whieh the Taponr 
osd^nda into the head of the stilly and 
thence passes into the worm before it 

tum, a mode of distillation in which the 
vflprtiif ^Icjif^f^nflu \ntfi 31 !"iwer cavity of 
the vessel to be condensed, the fire b^ 
ing placed over the materials. 

DIST1N€T'UBE, n. Distinctness. 
[Rare.l 

DISTIN'GUED,t PP. [Fr.] Distin- 
guished. [Chaucer.] 

DISTIN'GUISUABLENESS, n. State 
of being distinguishable. 

DISTIN'GUISHABLY, adv. So as to 
be distinguished. 

DISTIN'GUISHEDLY, adv. In a dis- 
tinguished manner; eminently. [<$ic(/%.] 

DIS'TOMA,n. [Gr. ><r, twice, and ert/jf, 
the mouth.] A genus of intestinal 
worms, including those that have two 
suckers or organs of adhesion, of which 
the anterior fdone is a true mouth. The 
species are numerous. Several inhabit 
the hepatic vessels of sheep and other 
ruminant animals. The most celebrated 
is the liver-fluke {D. hepaticum). 

DISTORT'lVE, a. Forming or havmg 
distortions. 

DISTORT'OR-0'RIS,n. [L.] In anat., 
a name given to one of the zygomatic 
muscles, from its distorting the mouth, 
as in rage, grinning, &c. 

DISTOUR'BLED,t pret. [Fr.] Dis- 
turbed. [Chaucer.] 

DlSTRA€T'IBL£,a. Capable of being 
drawn aside. 

DISTRA€'TIONS, «. Detachments. 
[Shah.] 

DISTRAINER, n. He who seizes a dis- 
tress. 

DISTRAUGHT'ED.t pp. (dis- 
traut'ed.) Distracted. [Spenser.] 

DISTRESS', ft. [add.] In law, distress, 
in its most simple form, may be stated 
to be the taking of personal chattels out 
of the possession of an alleged defaulter, 
or wrong-doer, for the purpose of com- 
pelling him, through the inconvenience 
resulting from the withholding of such 
personal chattels, to perform the act in 
respect of which he is a defaulter, or to 
make compensation for the wrong which 
he has committed. Distresses may be 
had for various kinds of injuries, and as 
a means of enforcing process, or the 
performance of certain acts in various 
cases, but the most usual injury for 
which a distress may be taken is that of 
non-payment of rent. The subject of 
distress is one of great extent, and in 
the English law involves a great num- 
ber of particular cases. — Infinite diS' 
tress, one that has no bounds with 
regard to its quantity, and may be re- 
peated from time to time until the 
stubbornness of the party is conquered. 
Such are distresses for fealty or suit of 
court, and for compelling jurors to at- 
tend. — Distresses, in Scots law, pledges 
taken by the sheriff from those who 
came to fairs, for their good behaviour, 
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whiehp u% the end of the fur or mirket, 
were deltvered bock if no harm wew 
done* 

DlSTREYWE',t r, L [Fr.] To coo- 
Btmin. rCA«ifr(T.l 

DISTRIBUTARY,**. That distributij 
or is diitribntod. 

DISTRIBU'TION, u. [add] iHtiTih^- 
tion of electricittf, a term emplojed t4> 
Rtgiiif}^ the densities of th? electric tawl 
in different bodies pUoed lo as to act 
electrically upon one another; cr in 
difteraint parts of the some budy^ when 
the latter has been subjected to the 
electrical influence of another body.— 
Distrihution of heat, a term eiprcs-'tiTe 
of the aevpml w*ya by which the rays 
of heat, ail the^ fall upon the surface of 
n ftolid or liquid body, may be disposed 
of; ns, bv rrfhrfiojt, by fibsorption, or 
by transmission. — Statute of distribu- 
tions, in law, a statute which regnlata 
the distribution of the personal estate 
of intestates. 

DISTRIB'UTIVE, a. [add.] Distribu. 
tive finding of the issue, an issue found 
by a jury which is in part for the plaio- 
tiff and in part for the defendant 

DISTRICT, n. [add.] In the United 
States, a portion of a state, or a part of 
a city or town, defined by law, for the 
choice of senators, representatiTes, or 
electors, or for schools, &c. 

DIS'TRI€T, V. t In the United States, 
to divide into districts or limited por- 
tions of territory. Thus, some states 
are districted for the choice of senators, 
&c. ; some towns are <Ustricted for the 
purpose of establishing and upholding 
schools, and for other purposes. 

DIS'TRI€T-€OURT, n. In the United 
States, a court which has cognisance of 
certain causes within a district defined 
bylaw. 

DIS'TRI€T-JUD6E, n. In the UnUed 
States, the judge of a district-conrt 

DIS'TRI€T-PARISHES, n. In Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical divisions of parishes 
for all purposes of worship, and for the 
celebration of marriages, christenings, 
churchings, and burials. — In Scotland, 
there are similar divisions of parishes, 
called quoad-sacra parishes. 

DIS'TRI€T-SCHOOL,». In the UnUed 
States, a school within a certain distiict 
of a town. 

DISTRIN'GAS, n. [add.] Of the writ 
of distringas there is a great diversity. 
The appearance of a defendant may be 
enforced by distringas, in case such de- 
fendant cannot be served with a writ 
of summons; in detinue after judgment, 
the plaintiff may have a distringas to 
compel the defendant to deliver the 
goods by repeated distresses of his chat- 
tels. There is also a distringas jura- 
tores, or a writ directed to the sheriff, 
to distrain upon a jury to appear, and 
return issues on their lands, &c., for 
non-appearance. 

DISTROUB'LE,t ». t. To distorts. 
[Chaucer.]^ 

DISTRUST^R, n. One who distrusts. 

DISTRUST'INGLT, adv. Suspidousl}: 
with distrust. 

DISTURB'ED,pi>. or a. [add.] In geol., 
thrown out by violence from some 
original place or position ; as, disturbed 
strata. 

DISTURB'ER,!!. [add.] In toir, a bishop 
who refuses or neglects to examine or 
admit a patron*s clerk, without reason 
assigned or notice given, is termed 
a disturber. 

DISULTHURET, n. [Gr. ht, twice, and 
sulphuret.] A sulphuret containing two 



DIYIDIVI 



DOBEREINER'S LAMP 



DODGE 



frqaJToIentd of snlphar to one af tbe 

DISDSE', r. t Instead of " (diayu'ce)^ 

read ** (disyu'ie)." 
DIT, V, t. To stop np. [Scotch.] 
DlTE.t c. (. [Fr.J To dktaw ; to writ©. 

[CTtaucer.] 
DIT ES,f \ ft. plar. Dittioa 5 orders ; 
DlTlESjfJ directious. [Chanecr, 

Spensar.] 
DITHEISM, ». [Gr. ht, and euj, God,] 

Thfl docCrJTie of the exbtancfl of two 

god*. 
DrTllEtST, n. One ivho believes in 

ditheism. 
DITHEIST'IC, > a, PertaiQing to 
DITHEIST'I€ALJ ditheism. 
DlTRO€eE'AN, c. ContajDing two 

DlTKO'€HEE,n. In proiorfy,n double 
trochffc ; a foot made up of two tro- 

DITT, for Dtttt, or Soxo- [SpenM^.] 
DlUTtE^SlS, n. [Gr. ht^^^t \ la med., 

an eifesflive Bow of urine, 
DIURETICAXNESS, n. Quality of 

bei n g d i iiretic. f Rar. h# J 
DIURN'US, a. In hot, enduring bat 

for a da» aa th*' ttowor of Tigridia. 
DlVEU'OEJiCY, m Same aa Deves. 

DlVER'fiENT, a. [add.] Divergent 
Tttiftj ra^rs wKtch, proceeding frt'>m a 
poiut, are di^tpcracd, and continually 
depart from one another in pFoportioti 
■s they recede from tlie luminous ob- 
ject produdTig them. They are opposed 
to conv*rntnt raj/s.^Divrrffeni jcrte*, 
Same lu dietri^inn ierUjf. [i^ee Djvkr- 
oijiOhI 

DlVER'tilNG, ppr. or «. [add.] /)i- 
veFffimff rajftt same as ^tverf^enf raifj/. 
[See DiTEROENT in tJiii Sitpp^] 

I)lVERSE',t V. L To diTcraify. {CAoii^ 
«r.] 

DIVERS'ITY, iL [add,] In law, a plea 
by a prisoner in bar of e^cecutiottj al- 
leging that lie 19 not the same who 
was attaiittjpd. 

DIVERST ,t pp. Diverted ; turned out 
ofthewny. \Spvmtr.} 

DIVERT^ p. t. [add.] To digrew. 

DIVERT J NGLY, adv. In a manner 
that diTertii. 

DIVERT'ISEMENT. n. [add.] A *hort 
ballet or other eutertainmept betweeu 
the aeta^ of longer pieces (pronounced 
divert'iz-mon^), 

DIVES'TIBLE, a. Capable of b^ng 
divested, or- freed from^ 

DIVEST'ilENT, n. The act trf div^t- 
ini?. [IlareJ\ 

DIVID'ANT, a. Different j aeparate. 
[SArtifc.] 

DIVIDE', s. t. [add.] In muiiCf to play 
or make diriatoni; tiiat isj to run a 
simple strain into a great variety of 
ihorter note» to tiie same mudulation. 
[SpenMtT.^ 

DIVIDE, tJ. i. [add.] To embarraflS by 
indeetsion ; to cause to hesitate or 
fluctuate between different motives 
or opiiiions-, as, he wiw very much 
divided in his mind. 

DIVlD'ERSj n, phir. A pair of small 
compasses, of which the opening is ad- 
justed iiy m^anft <if a screw and nut. 

DIVIO ING-E>"<MNE, n. An appara- 
tus for producing the diviflions of tbe 
scales or limbs of mathematical and 
philcHtophieal instrumentg, 

Dl'Vl-Dl'VI^ n. A leguminous plant of 
the genus C^'salpitiia, the C* curiana^ 
The JegumcflT which, as they grow, be- 
come curled in a very remarkable man- 
nerj ftre e^ceji^iTely ajitriiigent, eontain- 



ing a large proportion of tannic and 
ffallieacid, and are used by taitnera and 




dyers. Tbe pbmt is a native of tropl-.^ 
cal America. 

DIVID UOUS, fl. Divided J dividual. 
DlVrprDE;,t PP, [Sc^DtvtSK, V. L] To 
render divine; to deify; to conaocrato; 
to sanctify. [Spenser, \ 
DlVlNE',f ji. Divinity. [Chaticf-r.] 
DIVINE', a [add.] Simply spiritual. 
[Shak.] 

DIVIN iXG-ROD, n. A rod. usually of 
hazel, with forked branclieH, by means 
of which it has beeu euperstitiously be- 
lieved that minerals and water may bo 
di^overed in the cartti. The rod, if 
carried slowly along in suspension, dips 
and points downwania, it is atEnned, 
when tironght over tbe spot where the 
concealed mineral or water is to be 
fuund. 

DIVlN^lSTRE,t n. [Fr.] A diviue. 
[Chaucer.] 

DIVIS'IBLY, adv. In a divisible maa- 
nur. 

DIVORCER n. [add.] The cause of any 
penal separation. 
't'Ue ]\mi itin^rcr d^ il^el fjiUt on me. Siak^ 

D 1 V OR CE', r . f . [add.] To separate b us ^ 
baud and wife; to separate ^ as a mar- 
ried wonutt) from the bod and boflLrd of 
her husband. 

DiVORCED', pp. [add.] Separated from 
bed and board. 

D1V^*RCEE^ II. A person divorced. 

DIVORCING, ppr. [add.] Separating 
from l>ed and board. 

DIVOT, M. A thin flat turf, generally 
of an oblong form, used for timtchi ug 
houses and for fue-l. [Scotch.] 

DIVUL6E', V. I. Tn become pubUoj to 
he mode known. [Shah,] 

DIVUL'S10N,n. [mid.] Violent separa- 
tion or breach of concord. 

DO,t n. A feat i a deed; bu&tlo. [See 
Aoa.] 

DO. Abbreviation for ditto. 

DO, ». f. [add.] To do otie the Aon^ur, 
an expression of civility, signifying 
simply to honour or favour one ; as^ 
will you do m£ the htmour to dine with ' 
me to-morrow?~H'Afffrf to do hereF 
what is tbe mattorhere? wliat is all 
this about? [Shah.] — 7b do is also used 
ctdtoqituiltf/, ns a nrfuut to signify tmstlej 
stiTt ado. — IVhat do you here 9 what is 
J our busin eaa b era? or, w h y are you here? 

DOf V. 1. [add.] To contrive 1 to find 
means; as, how shall we do for money 
for these wars? fShuk.] 

D O ' A B, I H . 1 n the East Indies^ a tract 

DUO'AB, J of CO mi try betvteen two ^ 
rivers. 

D ' A K D , f ppr. Doing. [ Chmcer.] \ 

DOB'CrUCK, n. The Poiiieeps minorj ' 
a palmiped bird of the grrbt^ kind. f 

DO'BE^E, n. In the Eiistlmiieji.a native 
washer-man. 

DOREREl'NER'S LAMP, n. A con- 
trivance for prod uci n g an i nstan taneo ua I 
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light, discovered by Professor Dobe- 
roineri of Jena, in 1B24. The light is 
prodnced by throwing a jet of hydro- 
gen gas upon recently -prepared spongy 
platinum, when the metal inat^ntly 
l^ecomi^ red hot, and then jiets tire to 
the goH, In the fl^urc, A and B are 
two glass- vessels, 
fitting tightly upon 
each other, the up- 
per glass terminat- 
ing below by a tube 
Cm The lower end 
of the tube c lias o 
piece of zine d 
slipped on !t^ sup- 
ported by a picoe of 
cork e below it. 
Let the veasel B be 
about three -parts 
filled with dilute 
sulphurto acid, and 
the vessel A, with 
its tube, seine, &c., 
put in it* place; the aciduhited water 
vjU act upon the linc, prod uci tig 
hydrogen gas, which, when a quantity 
has accumulated, will eicrt sutfieient 
pressure upon the surface of the water 
in B to force a port of it up the tube 
c into A ; as the water i^ driven up, 
the Einc becomes uncovered, and no 
more jtftw ifl formed. By turning the 
*itop-cock» the ga^j pa&aes out of the jet 
/on to the spongy platijmm iti ff, which 
becomes red -hot, and lights Che gas, 
while the pressure being removed, the 
water sinks out of A, again covers the 
Kinc, and produces a fresh supply. 
DOB 11 ASH, n. lu the East Indie*, an 
interpreter ; one who speaks two lan- 
fmages. 
DOB'ULE, n. A freshwater fish {Lea^ 
cijcus dohula)j allied to the roachj found 
in some of tbe rivera and streaois of 
tbia country. 

DOCE'TJ^, N. [Gr. a.,i«, to seem.] An 
ancient heretical »ectj who maintained 
that Cbiist acted and suffered only in 
appearance, 
DOCH-AN-DOR ACH, n. f Grtel.] A 
stirrup-cup; a [larting-cap. [SeatchA 
DOCK. u. t. [add.] To dock a Tcntel to 
placi*herinadry*doekj maintaining her 
in an upright position upon blocks by the 
assistance of shores or hiding- blocks, 
DOCK'a6E, In. Charges for the 
DOCK'-DUES, i use of docks. 
DOCK-EN, n. The dock, a plant, 

[Scotch.] 
DOCK'ET, n. [add.] Tottrkkadoch^tt 
in faw, is s^id of u creditor who gives 
a Ivond to the lord-cliancellor, engo^^ing 
to prove his debtor to be a l>ankrupt, 
wJiereupon a fiat of bankruptcy id i&* 
sued against tbe debtor. 
D0t;'T0it, n. [add.] A thin plate of 
steel, used in scrapitig off the colour 
or mordant from copper-plates in 
calico-printing. [Sui^posed to be a 
corruption of afirfut'tor.) 
BOC'TOR-FISII, n. A mime applied 
to the species of exotic fidh belonging 
to the genua Acanthums, and so called 
from a curious glassy lancet which they 
have on ca^b side of the tail, 
DOD'DED, a. Being without horns, as 
sheep or cattle^ 
DDD'DIE, 1 n. A cow without homa. 
DOD'DY, f [Scotch.] 
DUDE€AG'™OUS,(i, Tn 5o^., having 

twelve styles. 
DODECAiilX'LABLE, n. A word of 

twelve syllables. 
DODtiE, n. A trick; ou artlGcej an 
evasion. [Co/fo^.] 
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DODOE, p. L [fldd.] To purrae CTaftify 
and unremittingly ; todojf. [AfidkttnA 

PllE, V. f. or I. for Do.— Doe wflf, 
LULii- to flow. liVt' WiiLL, i\ iA 
[SpenserA 

DOE^SKJN, fi. The skin of a doe; a 
compact twilled woollen cloth for 
trousers. 

DOF^FfiR, n. In a cardinff^machine, a 
reTolving cylinder, which dciffs or 
strips off the cotton from the cards. 

DOG, n. [add.] A catch or clutch in 
machinery. 

DOG'AL, a. Belonging to, or pertaining 
to dogs. [Not authorized.] 

DOGA'NA, n. [It.] A custom-house. 

DOG'-DAY, n.Tadd.l According to the 
almanacs, the dog-oays begin on the 
dd of July, and end on the 11th of 
August. 

DOG'-FAN'CI£K, n. One who has a 
taste for dogs, and who keeps them for 
sale. 

DOG'-FISH, n. [add.] The rough skin of 
the dog-fish (Scy Ilium eatuliu) is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polish- 
ing various substanoes, particularly 

DOG'-FOX, n. The male of the fox. 

DOG'GISUNESS, n. The quality of 
being doggish. 

DOG^.REEPER, n. One who keeps 
dogs. 

DOG'-LIGHEN, n. A plant of the genus 
Peltidea, the P. canina. It is also 
known by the name of ground liver- 
wort ; it grows on the ground among 
moss, &c., and is an imaginary cure for 
hydrophobia. 

DOGMAT'IG, n. One of a sect of 
ancient physicians, called also Dogma- 
lists, in contradistinction to Empirics 
and Methodists. 

DOGMAT'ieS, n. plur, [add.] The 
science or art of teaching. 

DOG'MATIST, n. [add.] One of a 
sect of ancient physicians, of which 
Hippocrates was the first. They an- 
swer to what are now called scientific 
physicians. 

DOG'MATOBT, a. Dogmatical. [Rar, 

DOG*8-CAB'BAOE, n. A plant of the 
genus Thelygonum, the T. cynacrambe. 

D0G*S-FEN'NEL, n. A plant or weed ; 
called also corn-camomile. 

DOG*S.GRASS, n. See DooGbass. 

DOG'SHIP, n. Curship; the quality of 
a dog. 

DOG^-SHORES, n. In ship-huUding, 
pieces of timber used to prevent a ves- 
sel from starting while the keel-blocks 
are in the act of being taken out, pre- 
paratory to launching. 

D0G'S-MER'€URY, n. A plant of the 
genus Mercurialis, the M, perermis. 

DOG'S -TONGUE,ii. A plaint j houjidV 
tonffuOr 

DOG'-WUELK. n. The name (ptch by 
fisherman to the Ntixsa rfticvUiit%f n 
connnoti itpeeiesof ujitralire Bbells, com- 
mun ou tli« English eoo-^t, 

DOflL, li, A kind of forei^Ti imJiCi re- 
nemblioir dried yeose* 

DOlT'RLXtf. TurnKl to dotage; stupid; 
cton ru^^t- J , [Scate.h.] 

DDK !-: , t M. A duek , [ CTtaat^ ] 

DOKlMAS'Ti€. Sfc DoristASTtr. 

DOLADEL'LA, n. [L. oUttk hntcheL] 
A gDiiUM of ttrtiliranohtate mollustii, 
closely alii lid to tht- sea-haros (Aplysmj. 
Thp HfieciM ure found in the Medit^r- 
rsapan anc] the Eastern sefi?*, arid are 
sa tituned from th4>ir aikcll bein^ lu 
shnpe Hko a Little hatc^ltet ; it ia quit« 
conooaled bj tht aaiauLl. 



DCLItlM, w, [L a tmi or hoj?»bcad,] 
A genua of moilusca, Lnliabiting uni- 
valve shells, found in the Indian, Afrt- 
can, and South jVmcricaii M^u^i. Tlic 
shell is large, light, and oval, or globu- 
lar; the mouth wide and notched. One 
species (/>. perdix) is known by the 
name of the partridge-shell. 

DOL'MEN. See Tolmen. 

DOL'ORITE, ». A variety of trap-rock. 

DOLORO SO. j;it.] In music, noting a 
soft and pathetic manner. 

DOL'OROUSNESS, it. SorrowfW- 
ness. 

DOLTHIN, n. [add.J In a ship, a spar 
or buoy made fast to an anchor, and 
usuaUy supplied vnth a ring to enable 
vessels to ride by it. — A mooring -poet 
placed at the entrance of a dock. It is 
generally composed of a series of piles 
driven near to each other, in a circle, 
and brought together and capped over at 
the top. The name is also sometimes 
applied to the mooring -post placed 
along a quay or wharf. 

DOL'PHIN-FLY, n. An insect of the 
aphis tribe, destructive to beans. 

DOLT'ISHLT, adv. In a doltish man- 
ner; stupidly. 

DOI/VEN,t pp, fnm Dehfe. Buried. 
[Chaucer.] 

DOM, fi. [L. daminus.] A title in the 
middle ages, given to the Pope, and 
afterwards to Roman Catholic digni- 
taries, and some monastic orders ; sup- 
posed to be equivalent to the Don of 
the Spaniards. 

DOH^IA'NIAL, a. Relating to domains, 
or landed estates. 

DOMBE,t a. Dumb. [Chaucer.] 

DOME,t n. Doom ; judgment. [Chau- 
cer.] 

DOME'-BOOK, ) n. A book composed 

DOOM'-BOOK, ) under the dvection 
of Alfred, containing the local customs 
of the several provinces of the kingdom. 
It is now lost. 

DOMES'TI€AL, a. Same as Do- 
mestic. 

DOMES'TI€ALLY. [add] Privately; 
as one of a family. 

DOMES'TieS, n. pbtr. In the United 
States, cotton goods of American manu- 
facture. — 2. Domestic affairs. 

DOM'ETT, fi. A plain cloth, of which 
the warp is cotton, and the weft 
woollen. 

DOMICAL, a. Related to, or shaped 
like a dome. 

DOMICILE, It. [add.] In law, the 
place where a person has his home, or 
where he has his family-residence, and 
principal place of business. The con- 
stitution of domicile depends on the 
concurrence of two elements — 1st, 
residence in a place ; and 2d, the in- 
tention of tho ]iurty to 
maki^ that place hia boiue. 
Dumicife Is of three kinds 
— lat^ domirife pf orifjirt 
or rm^'r^V^^ depending on i *"" 

thut of th(* ]iarciit^ at tTie .^^* * 
time of birth ;. lltl, r/omi* ^ 

eile of thoiCtt which is 
voluntarily lu^quired by 
the jittrty ; and lid* doml- 
cik bif afvratinn tif Imt*, 
as that of a wife, liri.Miig 
from marriai5e. Tli* 
torui damicih ia some- 

timp.i used to dignify 

the length of rejiidence "^ 
required by th« law nf " 

some <70untriea for the 
purp<H« of found inf? jyrtsdiction in civil 
actions; in Scotland rcaidfinoa for at 
HO 



leait forty days within the country 
constitutes a d^nmiciit as to juriBdic- 
tioiL 

1»05I'INM, n. [L a lady, a niL^trew, a 
dame.] In law, a title given to hooonr- 
able women, who anciently, in their 
own right, held a barony. 

DOM'IN ANCE, ) n. Predominanee ; 

DOMaNANCT,) aaoendency; rule; 
authority. [Rar. us.] 

DOM'INE, \n. In Scotland, a term 

DOMINIE, f ^mlgarly applied to a 
schoolmaster or teacher. 

DOMIN'IUM, n. [L.] Sovereign power 
or authority ; dominion ; power to 
direct, control, use, and dispose of at 
pleasure.— DomtiuioR directum, in feu- 
dal law, the superiority or interest 
vested in the superior. — Domimum 
utile, the property or the vassal's in- 
ter^ as distinguished from the sope- 
riority. 

DOM'INOES, n. plur. A game placed 
with twenty-«ight pieces of ivory or 
bone, variously dotted, after the man- 
ner ik dice. They are sometimes called 
cards. 

DOM'INUS, fi. plur. Donuni. [L.] 
Master ; sir ; a title anciently given to 
a clergyman, gentleman, or lord of a 
manor. — 2. In dvil law, one who pos- 
sesses anything by right — 3. In feudal 
law, one who grants part of his estate 
in fee, to be ei^oyed by another. 

DON, n. [add.] In ludicrous vt familiar 
style, a term used for a person of wealth 
or importance. 

DO'NATE, V. t. In the UnUed States, 
to give as a donation ; to contribute. 

DONATION - PARTY, ». In the 
United States, a party consisting of the 
friends and parishioners of a cowitry 
clergjrman, assembled together, each 
individual bringing some artide of food 
or clothing, as a present to him. 

DONE,t V. t. [Sax. don.] To do; to caose. 
[Spenser.] 

DONE, pp. [add.] Destroyed. [Shah,] 
— To have done unth a person or thing, 
is to cease to have concern or basiness 
with ; to withdraw one's self frooL — 
Done brown, thoroughly, effectually 
cheated ; bamboozled. — Done for, 
ruined; killed; murdered. — Done up, 
ruined in any manner; excessively 
fatigued ; worn out. [ The above terms 
are used colloquially or familiarly.] 

DON'ET,t n. A grammar, the elements 
of any art. From JElius Donatus, 
author of an Introduction to the Latin 
Language. [Chaucer.] 

DO'NI, n. A clumsy kind of boat used 
on the coast of Coromandel and Cey- 
lon ; sometimes decked, and occasion- 
ally ftamished with, an out-rigger; the 
timbers either fostened with nails, or 
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only sewed together. The donls aJ* 
about Bfiventy feet long, twenty fee* 
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brcudf and twdire feet decp^ with u flat 
boUom, five to eeveo feet br^>ait io the 
centre, and taijerin^ fore and oft to ten 
ineZies. Tbey Imre one mmt, aad a. 
lo^-iail; and are naTigatcd from land 
to limd in fi[i« weather only, onid tmde 
from Madras to Cejloa, and tbe Gulf 
of 5Luia4r. 

DON'NA^ n. [Sp* thmit a w(>m»n, a 
l&4y,] The Engliah orthography of ^ORU, 
thetitl^of aladyin Spain and FortUKal. 
DONKE,ti<a(^ Of & hrown or dun 
DON,t J colonr. [Chaueer.] 
DONME,t P, t To do J t^ put on. 

DON'NERT, \a. Groflslj stupid; 
D O N ' N A B I>, f stunned. [Scotch.] 
BON'NISM.n. [5fcDt>H.] In tlie £nQ- 

/if A uniccrntie*, a cani terni for lelf- 

unportani'e, or diataoce and loftineaa 

of eamaip!, 

DOO, n. A dove. [^toi^A.] 
DUOK, ) V. I- or I. To daek ; to bathe ; 
BOUK^f to immerse under ivater. 

[Scotch^ ^ 

DOUe'AT; } "■ '^ **^^«"<^^^- t'SMfcA.] 
DOOM, V. t [odd.] In New Enfflandt 

to tax at discretion. 
DOOM'A(^E, it In New Hampshire^ 

a penalty or dne for neglect. 
BOOMSi adv. Very; absolutely; as, 

diKHiu bad^ very bad. [Scotch,] 
BOOMS'MAN, a, A judge. [Sm 

BDON'GA, n. A cHnn« made out of a 
jingle pieee of wood, emyli>yed for ua- 
rigatiug tbe marshes and the brandies 
of the mouth of the Gani^es. The 
doon^^ua are used by a mtserablo popu- 
hOion, chieJly for obt^tnlng vs^t in 
marshy, ur^beoJithy tracts, infested with 
tiger*. 

DO OK 'G A, ^n* A Hindoo divinity, one 
BUR'GA, y of the names giveti to 
Paravatif the comiort of Siva. She ii 
the A niazoaian champion and protec-- 
tr«s9 of the godfl, and [iA% been com- 
pared to the Olympian Juno, and the 
Palli£ or armeti Minerva of the Greeks. 




She ia represented with ten arms. In 
one hand she holds a spear, with which 
she IB piercing the j^iant Muhiaha; in 
another, a sword ; in a third, the hair 
of the giant, and the tail of the ler- 
pent turned round him; and in otherSp 
the trident, dbcus^ axe, club, and 
nhield. 

DOOR'-STANE, n. The threshold- 
{ScoichA 

D0OR-ST0^'E, n. Step»tone. 



DOREE , or DO'RT, inatcad of 
DOREK^ or DORY', 

DORK'MA, n. A genua of plants, nat. 
order Umbel Ufer»3. Dr ttmrnvmactini, 
a Perfiian speci:^ yields the ammonia- 
cum of commerce, or the Persian am- 
moniacuju. 

DOR'MA^^T,t a. [Fr.] Fi^ed; ready, 
f CfuittctrA 

DOR'MITIVE, a. Causing sleep 5 aom- 
nifcroUB. 

DOR'MOUSE, n. fndd.] The common 
dormouea ia the Myo!rus avtllsnaTiutf 
about the aize of tlie commoti mouse ; 
the fat dormouse is the M. giit, a na- 
tii^e of France and the floutb of Europe; 
tbe garden-dormouse is the M. nitetay 
a native of the temperate i>arts of 
Europe and Asia. The dormice pass 
the winter in a lethargic or torjud state, 
only occasiuaally waking, and applying 
to their stock of proviiioiH hoarded up 
for that aeaaon, 

DOR'NOCll, instead of DOR'NOCK. 

DOKR'-BEETLE, la. The common 

DOR' -BEETLE, i hhick beetle, the 
Scarmbifus witTcorariuSt Li an., and the 
Otiiirupt* stercorariui^ Fabrlcina. 

DORR'-HAWK, a. The goat-aucker, 
Caprimul^s europ<rut. 

DOR SAL, a. [add.] In anat.t applied 
to vessels, nerves, ligamenfi, 5cc., per- 
taining to the back.^ — Dorsal vcrtebree, 
the vert£hne situated between the cer- 
Tical and lumbar vertebrae. — Dorsal 
vessel ofinsectit a long tube lying along 
the bock of the insect, through which 
the nutritive f]iiid circidates^ 

DORSE, n, A variety of the eod-tish. 

DOR'SEIj, n. [L. duTsate.] A pannier 
for a beast of ourden \ a land of wool- 
len stuff ; a rich canopy ; the curtain 
of a chair of Rtate. 

DOR'SI-SPINAL VEINS, n. In anai., 
a iet of V4!iivs forming a net^ work round 
the spinous, transverse, and articular 
procesees and nfches of the vertebne* 

DOR SO-CERVICAL RElilON, n. In 
anaC., the region at the back part of the 
neck. 

DOR SUM, Ii. [add.] In C0Hcf*oL, tlie 
upper surface of the liody of the shell, 
the aperture being^ downwards. 

DOR'TOUR,t m [Fr.] A dormitory. 
[Chauter.] 

BURY, u. SeeDoMEE. 

DURYPIi OKA, n. In hot., a genus of 
Diatomaceffi, allied to Coccouema. 

DOS'ElJSVt rt. [Fr.] A do*eu, [CAow* 
ter.] 

BOS'EL, la, f^ee DoBffEL,] In txrch., 

DOS'ER, f a hanging or screen of rich 
stuff at the back of the dais, or aeat of 
state. 

Therci vere doitrt on tba deit. Wharton. 

DOSOL'OtiY, n. [Gr. imttt, a dose, and 
kf^H, dioeourse.] A treatise on doses of 
medicine. 

DOSS, M A basflock. rZwa^]~In 
Scotland, a boi£ or poucn for holding 
tobacco, 

D06S, P. L To attack with the horns j 
to toss, [t0cnl.]~ln Scotland, to 
pay* Q?, to doss down money. 

BO'TANT, a. A dotard. [Shah.] 

DO'TES, n. plur. I L. dos, dotis.] Gifts 
or endowments, [Not tieed.] 

BOTH, fduth.) Tho irregular third per- 
son singular of Do^ used in the solemn 
style* 

BOT'ISB, a. Childishly fond i weak; 
Afupid. 

BOTTED, pp. A term appHed to & 
defect m mahogauy. 

BOO AY BIBLE, m iFrom Douau^ a 
town in France*] An English transla" 



tioQ of the Scriptures, sanctioned by 
the Roman Catholic church, of which 
the New Testament was first printed 
at Rhtdms in 1682, and the Old Teata- 
ment at Bonay in IfrOQ^lO. 

BUUBXE, V. i, [add.] Among printers, 
to set up the same word or words im- 
intentionally a second time. 

DOUBXE or TREBLE COSTS, See 
Coj>tTi^ in this Svpp, 

BOUBLE-A€TING INGLlMEB 
PLANE^ n. In railways, kc*, an in- 
clined plane worked by the gravity of 
tho load conveyed ; the loadecl wagirous 
which descend beuig made to pull up 
tJje empty ones, by meaji» of a rope 
passing round a pulley or drxim at the 
top of the plane. 

BOUB LE AVAIL OF MARRIAGE. 
In Scots law, the double of the value 
of the vassal's wifo*s tocher, due to tlic 
superior, because he refused a wife 
equal to htm, when offered by the su- 
jierior; but this is modified to three 
years' rent of the vassal's free estate. 

BOX] B 'LE^B AN K, v. t To doubk-bank 
an oar, is to have it pulled by two men. 

DOUR LE-BUILDING, a. A building 
in wliicb the walls are carried up 
double, 

DOUBXE-€URVATURE. feCPB- 

VATUaE. 

DOEB LE^ENTRY, n, Amodeof book- 
ki^eping, in which two entries are made 
of every transaction, in order that the 
one may check the other. ( See Book- 
Keefinu.] 

BOUB'LE^FLOWEREB, a. Having 
double flowers, as a plant- 

BOTJB'LE-GLLT, |jp. or a. Overlaid 
with double coatings of gold ; a^ a 
doubk-gilt btitton. 

BOTIBXE-IIUNG SASBES, n. In 
orcA., when the twoaa^^he.^ of a window 
are made movable, the one upwards 
and the other down wardii, by tu cans of 
pulleys and weights, they are said to 
be douhif^-hnrnj. 

DOUBXE-INSURANCE, a. In law, 
doable ' ifuurance is where a person, 
being fully insm^d by one pulicy, ef- 
fects another on the same subject with 
some other insurers, in which cose the 
aasurcd may recover the amount of his 
actual Loss against either *iict of under- 
writcr^t but not beyond that amount* 

BOUBXET.rt. [add.l A word or phrase 
nnintentionally doubml or set up the 
second time, by printers. — In a single 
microscope^ a contrivance for correct- 
ing sfiherical aberration and chromatic 
dispereiuu, an<] rendering the ot^ect 
more clear and distinct ; one form of 
it, the invention of Wollibston, consists 
of a combination of two plano-convex 
lenses, whose focal lengths aro in the 
ratio of 3 to I, placed one over tbe 
other, so that tb«ir plane sides are 
towards the object, and the lens of 
shortest foeal length next the object. 
The adjustment of the distance between 
them is best accomplished by trial. 
Tbe rays from the object, on passing 
through tho first lens, are rendered 
convergent, and are made to pass 
through a small a[ierti»re l^KCtween tho 
two knsra, and the performance of the 
microscope depends much on the nice 
adjustment of the size of this aperture. 
Another form of doublet, proposed 
by Sir John Herschel, consists of a 
double convex lens, having differeat 
radii of cun'atntc, flncl a planO'Cancu^e 
one placed in contact witli the tiatter 
surface of the former, and having its 
concavity tiurned towards the object. 
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Several other fomu of doublet hxve 
been proposed. [See Triplet in Supp.] 
DOUBLE-VAULT, n. In arch., one 
▼ault built over another, with a space 
between the convexity of the one and 
the concavity of the other. It is used 
in domes or domical roofs when they 
are wished to present the appearance 
of a dome both externally and inter- 
nally, and when the outer dome, by the 




Doom oT 8111 Ftetro In Mootorio, Bomt. 

general proportions of the building, 
requires to be of a greater altitude 
than would be in just proportion if the 
interior of its concave surface were 
visible. The upper or exterior vault 
is therefore made to harmonize with 
the exterior, and the lower vault with 
the interior proportions of the building. 

DOUBLING, n. [add.] In navigation, 
the act of sailing round a cape, pro- 
montory, or other projecting point of 
land. — In hunting, the winding and 
turning of a hare to deceive the hounds. 

DOUBT, V. t. [add.] To be of opinion ; 
to be inclined to think ; as, I doubt he 
was concerned in that affair. 

DOUBTTULL^t fl. Doubtful; fearful. 

DiiUCEP£HT:\t n. [Fr.] One of Iho 
twelve ppcre {te* thiu^e pairs) of France, 
\Sitensrr.} 

DOUCEUR', inate«d of DOUCEUR, 
pron- doo-aup'. 

DOUOIIE, n. (^looih.) [odd,] A colcJ af- 
fusioD. The term is npjiliiAl to a t ur- 
rent of fluid directed toj, urmade to fall 
on some tiart of the body. Wln?n 
water ie api>Iicd, it in called the liqjtid- 
douche, and when a current of vnpour, 
the t'lipour-douchg. According to the 
direction in ttrhich the turrent id ap- 
plied, it is termed tlm dt^cfudittt/r the 
lateral, or the ascending davrhr^ 

DOUCK'Elt, n. [Diver.^ A local name 
for tho \reb-focfted bird, thu great 
northern diver {OiltfifibMM ulactalit). 

DOUGH -FACED, a. Cowardly; 
weakly pliable* 

DOUGHT, pp. of DoiR, Conld; was 
able. {Scotr.h:\ 

DOUGJVtILY, adv. (dou'tily,) With 
dou;chtinef9i. 

DOUGH'TKEN.ffl. phr. Daughteni. 
fC/iflwcer*] 

DOUK, A^« DooK in tliii Supp. 

DUUK'IT, pp. Ducked; bathed, 
{Scotch.^ j 

DOOM, n. A plant. [-*r« Doom.] | 

DOUr, n. Hottoiti; Imtt^end. \SctAch.'\ \ 

DOUR, «. Ilord ; intlesible; ob^tinaije; 
bold^ Intrepid; bardy. {Scutch.} j 



DOU'RA or DURA'MEN, n. In hot., 
heart- wood; next the centre in exogens, 
and next the circumference in endogens. 

DOUR LACH, n. [Gael.] Literallv, a 
satchel of arrows; a bundle; a knap- 
sack. [Seotck.2 

DOUROU'COULI, n. The name of a 
curious South American monkey {Aotut 
trivirgatuil, with large eyes, which is 
nocturnal m its habita. 

DOUSE, V. t. [add.] To extinguish, as a 
light. 

DOUT,t w. Doubt ; fear. [Spewer.] 

DOUT'ANCE,t n. [Fr.J Doubt 
[Chaucer.] 

DOUTE,t V. t. [Fr.] To fear. [Chau- 
cer.] 

DOUTE'LIES,t )<Mfo. Without doubt. 

DOUTE'LES,t ; [Chaucer.] 

DOUT'OUS,t a. Doubtful. [Chaucer,] 

DOV£'-£YED, a. Having eyes like 
those of a dore. 

DOVE'-KIE, n. The name ot a web- 
footed bird, abounding in the arctic 
regions {Urioi grylle), 

DOVE'LET, n. A little doTe ; a young 
dove. 

DOVER, V. i. To slumber; to be in a 
state betwixt sleeping and waking. 



DOV'ERING, ppr. Walking or riding 
half asleep, as if from the effects of 
liquor; besotted. [Scotch.] 

DO'VERS - POWDER, n. A com- 
pound of ipecacuanha, opium, and sul- 
phate of potash, employed aa a sedative 
and sudorific. 

DOVE-TAIL JOINT, n. In anai., the 
suture or serrated articulation ; as of 
the bones of the head. 

DOW, It. An Arab boat. [See Baooala.] 

DOW,t ». i. [L. do] To give; to en- 
dow. 

DOW, V. i. To be able; to possess 
strength ; to avail ; to profit. [Scf^ch,] 

DOW'AIRE,t ft. [Fr.] Dower. [Chau- 
cer.] 

DOW'-€OT,n.Pigeon.hou8e. [Scotch.] 

DOWNED, pp. or a. Faded; vapid ; de- 
cayed. [Scotch.] 

DOW'ELLED, instead of DOW'- 
ELED 

DOWXLLlKG,jJiJrJtisteadofDOM"'- 
ELING. 

DOW'ELLING, n. instead of DDW'- 
ELtNG. 

DOWELS, w. Piee<?» of wocid driven 
into a wall, for recetving no! Lb of iikift- 

DOW'IE, a. Dull ; melancholy- in bad 
hcaltl) ; in twid tune* [Sattch.] 

DOWN^ adn. [add J Dmrn in themtitith, 
d isjiirited ; d^ cetea, [ Vufi/ar. ] — Do wn 
upon^ lit he doica upony or cume dot^n 
u^n, is to seize ^'ith avidity and viith 
rapidity, as a bird of prey [xnunre^ 
ilptcn ujiim ita vietim. The phriL^ oJdo 
«i^mi6,ea to rate one soundly ; to make 
u vJulent Attack upon a person with iho 
toTi^e. [Calltujuu^^] 

DOWN A, Cannot. [Scotch A 

DOWN -BYE, fido. Down the way. 
I SrotchA 

DOWNI^-WAy,tu.*,ToweiKli down^ 
in cotin terbolonce . [ SpcRSfr, ] 

DOWN'FAL, instead of DOWN^- 
FALL, n. [add.] Any Budden failure 
or inisearrioife. 

DOWN -HAULER, n. Same aa Down- 
Uwh. 

DOWN' 11 AWL. 5^rtfDowfff-!lJHJL. 

DOWx\ lUGllTNESS, n. Honest or 
plain ileal it)^. 

DOWNS, Ti. [cSm Do WW or DpheJ Ele- 
vated banks of «i^nd gathered along the 
sea^shore, by the force of the wind or 
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the waves. — Also, the name given to the 
well-known roadstead for shipping, off 
the east coast of Kent, between the 
North and South Forelands. 

DOWN'WARD, a. [add.] Grovelling ; 
stooping to baseness ; as, a doumward 
appetite. [Dnfden.] 

DOWSE, n. A slap on the fi^e. [Vul- 
garA 

DOWSaNG-CHOCKS. fi^Dousnio- 
Chooks. 

DOZE, n. A light sleep ; a slumber. 

DRAB, n. [add.l A thick woollen cloth, 
of a dun, or dull-brown colour. 

DRAB'BER, n. One who keeps com- 
pany with drabs. 

DRAB'BISH, a. Having the quality of 
a drab. 

DRAB'-€0LOUR, n. The colour of 
fuller's-earth ; a dull-brown colour. 

DRAB'-€0LOURED, a. Ofthecolonr 
of drab; dull-brown. 

DRA'CANTH, n. A gum; called also 
gum-tragacanth. 

DRA€H'MA,n. [add.] The drachma of 
the Greeks had a different value in dif- 
ferent states, and at different times. 
The average value of the Attic drachma 
is said to have been about O^d sterUng. 
Drachma was also the name of a weight 
among the Greeks, of about 2 dwt 7 
grains troy. 

DRACFNA, ft. Same as Dbacivb. 

DRA^eOLE, n. An oil obtained by heat- 
ing draconic acid with baryta. It is 
identical with anisole. 

DRACO'NIC ACID, n. An add db^ 
tained by treating the essence of tarra- 
gon or estragon with nitric add. It is 
identical with anisic acid. 

DRA€0'NINE, n. A red resinous sub- 
stance obtained from dragonVblood, 
or from the inspissated juice of Dra* 
cana draco. It is much used to colour 
varnishes. 

DRACON'TINE, a. Belonging to a 
dragon. 

DRADD£,t \pret. and pp. from Drtde. 

DRAD,t ( Feared. [Chaucer.] 

DRXFT, fi. [add.] In the mny, men ap- 
pointed to serve in particular ships of 
war, are said to bo draff rd. Drrj/i or 
draught al»to means an allowance f^it 
V aste on goods sold by weight. It 
alAo called tfojff'. The fi&uie name ii 
l^vcn to an allowaneeinade ot the cua- 
tam-houec on exiHsable goods. 

DUXFT'V,t a. DraflV; of no morevaltie 
than draff- [Chaucer ^] 

I>UAG, t^. t. Sig. misplaced i it be- 
longs to the n&nn, [add.] To search 
with a hooked instrument a rivef^ poad^ 
JtCi, for drowned jjersotja^ 

DRAG, H. [add.] A contrivance conHist- 
ing of a shiirp, sinmre fr»iMe of ir«o, 
eneircliKl with a net, used to driiy oQ 
the bottom of the ^ titer for voriuai 
purpoeea ; aj^, to eatch tlat fbh, to 
recoTCT artiolcs tliat har^ lieeii [(«!, 
to collect (hellij &'l\ It is also eaJJbda 
drag-net, — Also, on inatniment wi^h 
hoo|», for cotching hold of things andef 
water, and forrocoTering drowned peX" 
ions* — A raft* [/-o*m/. | 

DRAG AN TIN, n. A niucibfieobtaiaed 
from jifum-tragaeiLrith. 

DRAGGE9,t n.ptur. Drags. [ChaH£fr.] 

DIIAG'GING, Ppr- Hd.[ Drafjum i^ 
anchor. [Seethe Vcrb^sig* iy*\ 

DKAGXLE*TA1LED, a. Dntidj; 
dr-AgKlif^ijr on the ground. 

DllAG'ON* n. [add.] A whort sped«o* 
carbine, carriwi by the origitinJ dra- 
goonji. 

DHAG'ON, a. Like a dragon; fitjtwj 
formidabio^ [Aliiton*} 
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DRAG ON'S-BLOOD, n. Fadd.] Dra- 
gon's- blood b of a red colour, and is 
used for iHtlouring spirit and turpentine 
varttiBbedj for tooth-tinctures and pow- 
dery for ataining marble, &c. 

DRAG ON'S- WORT, n. A popular 
imme of a plant belonging to the genus 
Artemisb^ 

I>RAG'ON-TREE, n. The Draaena 
dra£o, {Site Draoon'b-Blood.1 

DHAGOb.N^BIRD, n. A bhick Bra- 
liliun bird, i^ith a curious large um- 
brelU-like crest of feathers above the 
UUL {Ctphalupterus omatus). 

DRAGOO^<'ER, fi. An old term for a 
dm^oori. 

DRALN Ati£, n. [add.] The mode in 
which the waters of a country pass 
off by Its :^tr«am8 and riyers ; the act or 
art ot draining; the system of drains; 
that nrhich flows out of drains. 

DRAIN^NG.TILES, \n. Hollow tUes 

DRAIN'-TILES, / employed in 
the formation of drains, and often em- 
ployed in embankments to carry off the 
water into the side-drains. 

DRAIN'-TRAPS, n. Contriyances to 
prerent the escape of foul air from 




Section sfDraiiii^np. 

drains, but to allow the passage of 
water into them. 

DRAM' A, or DRA'MA, n. 

DRAM'-DRINKING, n. The practice 
of drinking drams. 

DRAM'BfEN- TIMBER, n. Wrong 
placed: «ee after Dbam. 

DRAM'MOCK, n. A thick, raw mix- 
ture of meal and water. \Seotch,'\ 

DRANK, n. A local term for wild oats. 

DRAP, n. (dra.) [Fr.] A cloth for sum- 
mei's wear. 

DRAP, n. A drop. [Scotch.] 

DRAP'ED, a. Adorned with drapery. 

DRAP'ERIED, a. Furnished with dra- 
pery. 

DR A^ETS,t n. plmr, [See Drapebt.] 
Linen cloths. [Spenser.'] 

DRAP'PIE, n. A little drop. [Scotch.] 

DRAP'PIT-EGG, n. A poached egg. 
[SeotehA 

DRAS'TI€S, n. Medicines which 
speedily and effectuaUy purge. 

DRAUGHT, n. (draftj [add.] Resem- 
blanoe; stratagem. [5i)«w«-.l— A cur- 
rent of air; as, to Bit in a wrought. — 
Draught of watery the depth to which 
the lowest point of a ship sinks in water. 
If the Teasel is fully laden, it is termed 
the load-water draught; if unloaded, 
the Hght-waier draught. In ships of the 
largest size the draught is nearly thirty 
feet. — Driotght of a chimney^ the rate 
of motion of the ascensional current 
of helped air and other gases in a 
chimney, and which dependa-on the 
difference of the density of the rarified 
colmnn inside of the chimney, as com- 
pared with an equal column of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere ; or on the difference 
of height of the two tolumns of tltLstic 
ijttidy ^Uj^pOJiing thoiu reduced to the 
g^nio ^UkDdard of deniity. The ^docity 
of the current ia the siame oft chat of a 
h«ivy body let fall from a height efjim) 
to that diiftireiice of the two aerial 
columm. 



DRAUGHT, a. (draft.) Used for draw- 
ing ; as, a draught horse. 

DRAUGUT'-BOARD,n. A checkered 
board for playing draughts. 

DRAUGHT'-COMP ASSES, n. Com- 
passes with movable points, used for 
drawing the finer lines in mechanical 
drawings, as plans, &c. 

DRAUGHTS, n. (drafts.) A game some- 
what resembling chess, played on a 
checkered board. 

DRAUGHTS'MANSHIP,n. The office 
or work of a draughtsman. 

DRAW, n. [add.] That part of a draw- 
bridge which is drawn up. 

DRAW'-BORE, n. In joinery, a hole 
pierced through a tenon, nearer to the 
shoulder than the holes through the 
cheeks from the abutment in which the 
shoulder is to come into contact. 

DRAW'-BORE PIN, n. A joiner's tool, 
consisting of a solid piece or pin of 
steel, tapered from the handle, used to 
enlarge the pin-holes which are to se- 
cure a mortise and tenon, and to bring 
the shoulder of the rail close home to 
the abutment on the edge of the style. 
When this is effected the draw-bore 
pin is removed, and the hole filled up 
with a wooden peg. 

DRAW'-€UT, a. A single cut with a 
knife in a phmt, &o. 

DRAWERS, n. Waiters. [Shah.] 

DRAWLING, n. [add.J The distribution 
of prizes and blanks m a lottery. 

DRAWaNG-PEN, n. A pen used in 
drawing lines. 

DRAWING-PENCIL, ». A black- 
lead pencil used in drawing. 

DRAWING-ROOM, n. [add.] The 
formal reception of evening company 
at a court, or by persons in high station. 

DRAW-LATCUES,t «. Thieves; rob- 
bers : wasters, &c 

DRAW-LINK, n. A 

contrivance in rail- 
way-carriages, foir se-* 

curing the several 

carriages of a train 
together. 

DRAWN, pp. or a. 
[add.] In a diffus- 
ed or melted state; 
as, drawn butter. — 
Drawn and quar- 
tered— for "sled,* 
read sledge. — Why 
are you drawn ? why 
is your sword drawn ? 
'^"""- [Shah.] 

DRAW-PLATE, n. A steel plate, hav- 
ing a gradation of coniad holes, through 
which wires are drawn to be reduced 
and elongated. 

DREAiyBOLTED, a. Having bolts to 
be dreaded; as, dread-holted thunder. 

DREAD'N AUGHT, ) n. A thick cloth 

DREAD'NOUGHT, f with a long pile, 
used for warm clothing, or to keep off 
rain. — 2. A garment made of such cloth. 

DRfiAM'ERY, n. A habit of dreaming 
or musing. 

DRfiAM^NESS, n. State of bemg 
dreamy. 

DRfiAM'INGLY, ado, Sluggbhly ; ne- 
gligently. 

DRfi AM^T, a. [add.] Relating to dreams. 

DRfiARE,t n. [See Dreabt.] Horror; 
misfortune; force. [Speneer.] 

DBEDE.t "■ [Sax.] Fearj doubt, [Chau* 

ftT*. I 

DUEDE.t P.I. [Sax.] To fear; to dread. 

( VhtiiiCi^A 
DKEDE'F [JL,t a. Dreadful. {Chmcer.] 
D R B D E'"L E S ^ t a^ Without doubt. 

[CAffiicer.J 
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DRED6E, n. [add.] A machine for 
clearing the beds of canals, rivers, har- 
bours, &c. [See Dredoino-Macuine.] 

DRED6E, V. t. [add.] To remove sand, 
silt, or the like, fh>m the bottoms of 
rivers, canals, harbours, &c. 

DRED<^E.BOX. Se« Dbedoino-Boz. 

DREDO'ER, n. [add.] A dredging-ma- 
chine ; a sort of open barge for remov- 
ing sand, mud, and other depositions 
from the bottoms of rivers, harbours, 
docks, &c. 

DREDO'ING, ppr. or a. Catching with 
a dredge; clearing or deepening with a 
dredging-machine ; sprinkling, as with 
flour. 

DREDO^ING- VESSEL, n. A dredging- 
machine or dredger. 

DREEL'ING, ppr. Drilling. [Scotch.] 

DREIGH, a. Tardy; slow; tiresome. 
[Scotch.] 

DREINT,t pret. and pp. of Drenche. 
Drowned. [Chaucer.] 

DRENCHE,t V. t. or t. [Sax.l To drown ; 
to be drowned. [Chaucer.] 

DRENCH'ES,t) n. Tenants incapUe. 

DRENO'ES,t i The tenure by which 
they held their lands was called dreng- 
age. 

DRENT,t pp. [add.] Drowned. [See 
Dbencu.] [Spenser.] 

DRfiRE,t n. [See Dbbar.] Sorrow ; 
sadness; dreanness. [Spenser.] 

DRfiRaMENT,t n. Dreariness; dark- 
ness. \ Spenser.] 

DRE'RlNESSE,tn. Sorrow. [CAa«<;«r.] 

DRE'RY,t a. Sorrowful. [Chaucer.] 

DRESS, V. t. [add.] To dress ores, to 
break and powder them in the stamp- 
ing-mill, and afterwards wash them in 
a trough. — To dress a ship, to ornament 
her with colours as on days of rejoicing. 
[See Dbessino, n.] 

DRESS, ft. [add.] A hidy's gown ; as, a 
sUk dress ; a satin dress. 

DRESSE^t V. t. [Fr.] To address; to 
apply. [Chaucer.] 

DRES'SING, n. [add.] In coohery, the 
stuffing of fowls, pigs, &c.— In found- 
ries, the cleaning of the castings after 
being taken from the moulds. 

DRES'SING-GOWN, n. A Ught gown 
worn by a person while dressing. 

DRESS ING-TABLE, n. A toilet; a 
table prorided with conveniences for a 
person adjusting a dress. 

DRETCHE,t V. t. or i. [Sax.] To vex; 
to trouble ; to delay. [Chaucer.] 

DRETCH'ED,t PP. Oppressed; 
troubled. [Chaucer.} 

DRETCH'lNG,t n. Delay. [Chaucer.] 

DREV'ILL,t n. [See Dbivel.] A dri- 
veller; afooL [Spenser.]^ 

DREW, (dru.) pr^. of Draw. [See 
Dbaw.] 

DRIB, V. t. [add.] To cheat by small 
and reiterated tricks; as, to cbrib one 
out of money. [Drgden.] 

DRIB^BLE, V. t. [add.] To act or think 
feebly; to want vigour or energy. 
[Dryden.] 

DRID'DER,or DREAD'OUR,n. 
Dread; fear. [Scotch} 

DRIE,t V. t. {dree.) To suffer. [See 
DbeeJ [Chaucer.] 

DRIFFjt V. t. [Sax.] To drive. [Chau- 
cer.] 

DRIFT, n. [add.] In geoL, a term ap- 
plied to earth and rocks which have 
beeti drifted bjr water, and d^po^jtei] 
over a cmtntry ^vhilo submerged . ■ — 
Drifts in tAesheer-driiuufht^ fiir " soorestj*' 
read "acroles"* or "scrolla.**~i>r^, in 
comtnn.iice mech^^ a iiiece of iron oi' 
steel-^rod uocd in driving back a key of 
a wh^el, or the likcj out of its placo. 
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'when it cannot be strnck directly with 
the hammer. The drift is placed against 
the end of the key, or other object, and 
the strokes of the hammer are com- 
municated through it to the object to 
be displaced. 

DBIFT-BOLTS, n. Bolts used for 
driving out other bolts. They are com- 
monly made of steel. 

DBIFT'-LAND, n. A yearly rent paid 
by some tenants for driving cattle 
through a manor. 

-nRi7n«v^Ti? in. A fiineral company; 

DIBfi'U;, ) co"Pot»'»o'»- [Scotch.] 

DRILL, u! t. [add.] To exhaust or waste 
slowly; as, this accident hath drilled 
away the whole summer. r5to\/^.] 

DBILL'-BOW, n. A small Iww, gene- 
rally made of a thin slip of steel, the 
string of which is used for the purpose 
of rapidly turning a drill. 

DRILL'-STOCK,n. In nuscA., the holder 
(of which there are many kinds) for re- 
ceiving the fixed end of a drill. 

DRINK, V. i. [add.] Drank, for the paH 
participle, as be has drank, is very fre- 
quently used; but drunk, instead of 
drank, for the preterite, is now seldom 
used. 

DRINK^R-MOTH, n. The name of a 
fine large British moth, the Odoneetie 
potatoria of naturalists, and so called 
from its long beak-like palpi projecting 
somewhat like a tongue from the front 
of the head. 

DBINK'ING, a. Connected with the use 
of ardent spirits ; as, drinking usages. 

DBINK'ING-BOUT, n. A conririal 
revelry. 

DRINK'-OFFERING, n. A Jewish 
offering of wine, &o. [Jeremiak.] 

DRIP, fi. [add.] The melted fat which 
drips from meat while roasting. A 
dripping-pan, or vessel for receiving 
the fat which drips from meat in roast- 
ing. That from which water drips. 

DRIP'-STONE, ft. [add.] A filter- 
ing-stone, familiarly so called by sea- 
men. 

DRIVE, V. t for Dbove, pre*. [Spenter,] 

DRIVE, V, t. for Driven, pp. [Spenser.] 

DRIVE, V. t. [add.] To teke on a drive, 
or in a carriage; as, to </noe a person to 
his door.— To drive featkers or down, is 
to place them in a machine which, by 
a current of air, drives off the lightest 
to one end, and collects them by them- 
selves. — To drive a bargain, to make a 
bargain. 

DRIVE, n. [add.] A course on which 
carriages are driven. 

DRIVELLING, ». [add.] The act of 
one who drivels; folly. 

DRIVER, n. [add.] In toeaving, a piece 
of wood upon a spindle, and placed in 
a box, which impels the shuttle through 
the opening in the warp. 

DRIVER-ANT, n. Anomnta areens, a 

singular species of ant, a native of 
West Africa. This ant is so named 

from its driving before it almost every 

animal that comes in its way. 

DRIVING, ppr. [add.] Taking a drive. 

DRIVING, a. Having great force of 

impulse ; as, a driving wind or storm. 

DRIZ'ZLE, n. A small rain; mizzle; 
mist. 

DROGHTING, )ppr. Wheezing and 

eOGH'LING, i blowing. [Scotck.] 

DROG'OMAN. See Drjlqouax. 

DROIT, n, (drwa.) [add.] Title; fee; 
privilege.— In >lnanc«, duty; custom.-. 
Droits of admiralty, perquisites attach- 
ed to the office of admiral of England, 
or lord high-admind. Of these per- 



quisites, the most valuable is the right 
to the property of an enemy, as ships 
seized on the breaking out of hostilities. 
By the civil list introduced on the ac- 
oesBwn of William IV., it was arranged 
that all the droits of admiralty vrhich 
might accrue during his reign should 
be paid into the exchequer for the 
benefit of the public service; and this 
airangement still continues. 

DROIT, a. (drwa.) Strsight; right. 

DROLL, a. [add.] Ludicrous; queer; 
laughable; ndiculous. 

DRONE^-BES, n. The male bee. 

DRON'GO, n. The name of a genus of 
fiy-catching birds, with long, forked 
tails (Edolius). They are natives of 
India and the Ariatic islands. 

DRONKE'LEW,t a. [Sax.] Given to 
drink. [CkaMteer.] 

DRONK^EN,t pp. from Drink. Drunk. 
[Ckaueer.] 

DRON'T, a. Sluggish; like a drone; 
dronish. 

DROOG, ) n. In the East Indies, a hill- 

DUR'G A, i fortress ; a fortified rock. 

DROOP, V. t. To let sink or hang down ; 
as, to droop the head. 

DROP, n. [add.] In marine language, 
the depth of a sail, firom head to foot, 
amid-ships. 

DROP, V. i. [add.] To smk faito silence. 

DROP'PING, ppr. or a. [add.] A drop- 
ping fire, in milit. affairs, is a constant, 
irr^iular discharge of small arms. 

DROP'-SCfiNE, n. In tkeatres, a scenic 
picture, usually painted with care, sus- 
pended by pulleys, which descends or 
drops in front of the stage. 

DROP'SI€ALNESS, n. The state of 
being dropsical. 

DROP'-STONE, n. Spar formed into 
the shape of drops. 

DROFSY, n. [add.] A disease in suc- 
culent plants caused by an excess of 
water. 

DROPT, pret. and pp. fnm Drop, often 
used instead of dropped. [See Dbop.] 

DROUGH,t pret. of Draw. [Sax.] 
Drew. [Ckaueer.] 

DROUGHT'Y, a. [add.] Dry, as the 
weather; arid; wanting drink. 

DROUK^T, pp. or a. Drenched. 
[Scotck.] 

DROUTH'INESS, n. [add.] Thirst; 
dryness. 

DROVE, n. [add.] In kushandry, a nar- 
row channel or drain, much used in the 
irrigation of land. 

DROVED, a. In masonry, an epithet 
used in Scotland to designate what in 
England is called tooling. [See Tooi*- 
iVQ.y— Droved euKlar, chiselled or ran- 
dom-tooled ashlar; the most inferior 
kind of hewn work in building. — Droved 
and broacked, a term applied to work 
that has been first rough hewn, and 
then tooled clean. — Droved and striped, 
Au epithet applied to work that is first 
droved, and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a half or three- 
quarter inch chiae], having the droved 
interstices prominent. 

DROVY.t a. [Sax.] Fflthy; muddy; 
dirty. [Ckaueer.] 

DROW, n. A cold mist; a drizzling 
shower. [Scotck.] 

DROYLE,t ». »'. See Dboil. [Spenser.] 

DRUD6'ING-B0X, n. A flour-box for 
basting in cookery. [Scotck.] 

DRU'ERIE,tn. [Fr.J Courtship; gal- 
lantry ; a mistress. [Ckaueer.] 

DRUG-DAMN'ED, a. Condemned or 
detested for its drugs or poisons ; as, 
drug^damned Italy. [5AiiA.] 

DRUGGE,t ». t. To drag. [Ckaueer.] 
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DRUG'GED, pp. [add.] Dosed with 
drugs. 

DRUG'STERS,n. Druggists. [Seotdi.] 

DRUM, V. i. [add.] To summon, ssby 
beat of drum. [Skak.] 

DRUM, V. i. To drum up. [add.] To as- | 
semble or collect by influence and eitr- 
tion ; as, to drum up for recroits. 

DRUM'-HE AD, n. The head or top of 
a drum. — ^2. The top part of a cspstan, 
which is pierced with a number of holai 
to receive the ends of the levers or bsn 
employed to turn it round. 

DRUM'MER, n. [add.] A name given 
in the West Indies to the Blatta gigm- 
tea, an insect which, in old timb^ sod 
deal houses, has the power of making s 
noise at night, which very much resem- 
bles a protty smart knocking with the 
knuckle upon the wainscotting. 

DRUM'MOND-LIGHT, n. [From Cap! 
Drummond.] A very intense light pro- 
duced by turning two streams of gaa, 
one of oxygen and the other of hydro- 
geup in a state of ignition, upon a ball 
of lime. This light was proposed by 
Capt. Drummond to be employed in 
lighthouses. Another light, previoosly 
obtained by the same indiridosl, was 
employed in geodetical surveys, when 
it was required to observe the angles 
subtended between distant stations at 
night. The light was produced by 
placing a ball or dish of lime in the 
focus of a parabolic mirror at the sta- 
tion to be rondered visible, and direct- 
ing upon it, through a flame arising 
from alcohol, a stream of oxygen gas. 

DRUNK'EN, ft. A term applied by 
woskmen to a screw, the thread <tf 
which is uneven, and produces an on- 
steadiness of motion in the nut. 

DRUX'Y, ) a. Among skip-huMm, 

DRUX'EY, ) an epithet H>plied to tim- 
ber with decayed spots or streaks of a 
whitish colour in it. 

DRY, a. [add.] Cold; expressive of a 
degree of displeasure; aa» his answer 
was very short and dry. — Dry-menmtf, 
or dry-cask, real coin; specie; as, be 
paid a hundred pounds in dnhmomy. 
—Dry wines, those in which the sac- 
charine matter and the ferment are so 
exactly balanced that they have mu- 
tually decomposed each other, and no 
sweetness is perceptible. The best 
Burgundy and Port are of this nature, 
and dry wines generally are considered 
the most perfect class, and are opposed 
to the sweet wines. 

DRT'-BfiATEN, a. Severely or hardly 
beaten. [Skak.] 

DRY' BLOW, n. A blow which nei- 
ther wounds nor sheds blood. 

DRY-€UF'PING, n. The application 
of the cupping-glass, without scarifica- 
tion, in order to ivoduce revulsion of 
the blood from any part of the body. 

DRY'ERS, n. Substances, chiefly me- 
tallic oxides, added to certain fixed oils, 
to impart to them the property of dry 
ing quickly when used in painting. 

DRY'NESS, n. [add.] A term applied to 
a style of paintmg in which the ontiise 
is harsh and formal, and the colour de- 
ficient in mellowness and harmony. 

DRY'-PILE, n. A galvanic apparatus, 
in which the plates are separated by 
layers of farinaceous paste mixed with 
common salt. 

DRY'-RENT, n. In law, a rent reserved 
without clause of distress. 

DRYRaHED,t \n. Dreariness; dis- 

DRfiR'YHED,t) malnees ; sorrow. 

JSpenser.] 

DRY-SALT'ERY, n. The articlM kept 



DULE-TREE 



DtTNGlTAH 



DUTEE 



Salter. 

DRY- VOMIT OF JIARHIOTT. A 
▼omit consisting of ^qntiX parts of tar- 
tarixed antimony and su][>fiato of cop- 
per, and takt^n ^vithout driok. 

DUB, t». t [adil.J Ttt dub trutt among 
plastererSf to bring out a iurfocc to a 
level planej by pLi^ceA of wood, &c* 

DUB'HE, n* A star of tho firet magni- 
tude in the northern coosteUatioo Ursa 
Major. 

DU'BlATE, V. I To donbt j to feel 
donbt. [liar, wt.] 

DUCK, n. [add.] Lame duck. [See 
Lame in thU Sujtp.] 

DUCK'- ANT, It. A term applied in Ja- 
maica to a apccics of termts^i or wbito 
ant, ivhich, accordmg to Mr. Gosse, 
constructs its nest on the bfatiches or 
trunks of trues, whiu'o clObUiia of them 
may be seen, forming large, black, round 
masses, often as big as a hogshead. 

DUCK'-BILLED, a. Having a bill like 
a duck; an epithet of the omithorhyn- 
chus. 

DUCK'-HAWK, 11, A bird, the moor- 
bnizard. 

DUCK^IN, n. A fish ; the local name of 
the fifteen-spined stickleback {Gtuter- 
astetu spinachia), 

DUCK*S-BILL LIMPET, n. A genus 
of gasteropodous mollusca, of which 
there are several exotic species found 
in shallow parts of the ocean. 

DUCT, n, [add.] In &o^., ducts are long, 
continuous, cylindrical canals, which 
serve for the conveyance of fluid, hav> 
ing their sides marked with transverse 
lines, rings, or bars, or with dots. The 
varieties are the atmtUar, the Bcalari- 
farm, the retiadaied, and the dotted, 

DUCTUS, n. [L.] In canat., a duct or 
tube which conveys away the secretion 
of a gland. 

DUIXDY, a. Bagged. [Seotch.'\ 

DUD6'E0N, n. [add.] The haft or han- 
dle of a dagger. [5AaA.] 

DUES,ii.p^r. Certain payments, rates, 
or taxes. 

DtE'TEE^fn. Dnty. [Chaucer.^ 

DUGONG%n. A herbiTOrous, cetaceous 
animoJ, the Halicore dtigong. It ii a 
Dative of the Indian seaa ; it has a ta- 
pering body, ending ma crescent^Abaped 
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fin, and is abont seven or eight feet in 
length. Its fl^h is tender^ and not un* 
like beef. The manatee is another 
«p(jcie3. 

DCG'OUT, B. In the weitem stales tif 
Americct, the name given to a canoe, or 
boat, hewn or dug oiU of a large log. 

DUKE, n. [add.] A commander J Sfttt*.] 

DUV-BKAl^^ED, instead of DULL'- 
BRAINED. [ShahA 

DULCIL OQUV, n. A loffc manner of 
tpeaking. 

DULE, J 

DOLE) > n. Sorrow; monm]ng.[5cof£A J 

DOOL,) 

DULE'^TUEE, B. The moaming- tree; 
inmiJar to the dun fkur'shml (the 
knoU of the tearful eye) of the High- 
Und^ where tho elan usuaUy nasem- 



bled to bewail luiy miafortune that 
befell the cotmnunity. [HUl. of Aifr- 
xAire.] "The Earl of Casailit fell 
at Flodden, with many of his follow* 
era ; and there is still to be seen,, in 
front of tlie eastloL^ a very largo plane* 
tree, underneath whose melaneholy 
bougha hia sorrowing people arc said to 
Itave spent several weeks tn lamenta- 
tions of their own and their eountrj^a 
calamity I for which reason it hoars the 
appellation of the diiieAree."^ [Land of 
BtitTUf.] [Scokh.] 

DULL, u.i. [add,] To cloy; to fall; to 
make less eager \ as, to dull the appe- 
tite. 

UULL'ARDISM, n. Stupidity \ doltish- 
neas. [Rare.] 

U ' M A is I N E, rt. An cmpTroumatic o il, 
obtained by rectifying ac<etone derived 
from the acetates. 

DUMB -CHALDEB, n. See Chal- 

DEB. 

DUMB'-SHOW, n. Gesture without 
words; pantomime; a tale or scene ex- 
hibited by signs, without language or 
words. 

DUMB'-WAITEB, n. A framework 
with shelves, placed between a kitchen 
and dining-room, for conveying food, 
&c. When the kitchen is in the base- 
ment story, the dumb-waiter is made 
to rise and fall by means of pulleys and 
weights. — Also, a side-table in a dining- 
room, with tops capable of being ele- 
vated and depressed, so as to form two 
or more shelves or trays at pleasure, on 
which dessert, &c., is placed until re- 
quired. 

DUMFOUND'EB, v. t. [add.] To strike 
dumb ; to confound ; to ruin, f^w^.] 

DUMPS, n. plur, [See Dump.] Lamen- 
tations. [Spenser.] 

DUNCISHNESS, n. QuaUty of a 
dunce; folly. 

DUN'-COW, n. A species of ray ; the 
name given on the coast of Devonshire 
to the Rata fuUanica, 

nrNELMIUMj ^"'»"- 

DUNG, p. t. [odd.] In caUco-printing, to 
immense in a bath of cow -dung and 
warm water. 

DUN'GiyABtti. A veisel of heavy con- 
struction, met with in the Persian Gvilf, 
on the eoaet^ of Arabia, and especially 
in the Gal f of Cutch. The dungiyaha 
sail by the monsoon ^ and arrive oftc-n 
in Inrge companies at Mn<!cat, cele- 
brating their safe arrival with aolvos of 



aea^ dating as for back as the etpedi* 

tion of Alexin der. 
DUNG OWEE, pp. Knocked over. 

[Scotch.] 
DUKNIEWAS'SAL, It- Sf^DyKiWAS- 

AXL. 

DL-N'KOCK, «. The eommon hedge- 
sparrow (jlcfCTuf or moduiarisj. 

DUN'SETSjf M. In aid recerdtt people 
who dwelt on hilly places. 

D U N S H ' I N, i lyvr. Jogg ing smartly with 

DUNCH IN. f the elbow- [ScotehA 

DU?£T, n. A stroke; a blow, espodally 
such aa eauaea a dull, hollow (sound.— 
Ab a verb trurtsiiicet to strike, &o as 
to produce a dull, hollow sound ; and 
tm a verb tnirmmtij>t, to be^t ; to pal- 
pitate, as the heart. [Scotch.] 

DUNT, n. A proTtocial name for a stag* 
goring affcrtlonj pttrtieolarly obwrred 
in }'oai-UiiB ioiiibs. 

DUODECIMAL, a. Proceeding in 
computation by twelves; as, duodecimal 
multiplication. 

DU'PLE, V. t. To double. [Rar. us.] 

DUTLEX-QUERE'LA,n. [L.] In law, 
a double quarrel, — which see. 

DU^PLO. [L. duplus.] A term some- 
times used as a prefix, and signifying 
twofold, or twice as much ; as, duplo- 
carburet, twofold carburet. 

DU'R ANCE, n. [add.] In ancient times, 
a kind of dress. 

Note. — The word durance, which 
Prince Henry puns upon in a well- 
known passage in Shakspeare — " And 
is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe 
of duram;e f** — has hitherto been rather 
guessed at than explained. The mean- 
ing, however, is clearly ascertained 
from the following entry in a jBooA cf 
Rates, printed in 1676:— 
DurMHcs or ) with throd, the yard...£00 06 08 

Dunlly, S irith silk, the yard 00 10 00 

** A suit of durance** was, therefore, a 
well known, and what is more, a costly 
dress. 

DURAN'TE. [L.] During; as, Airanfe 
vito, during life ; durante bene pUtcitOf 
during pleasure. 

DUBA'^TE, n. In niuste^ a term denot- 
ing a hani, bfttah sound, which natur^ 
ally offei^ds the ear. 

DU'BESS, instead of DURESS'. 

DURESSE',t n. [See Duress.] [Spm- 
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A Hindoo difinity. [See 




Qftlifl Gulf urCutrtu, 



artntery, mnsic, and flags. They have 
generally one nwwt, frequsntly larger 
than the vessel ; are otherwii^e rigjged 
like the baggala, and are difHenlt to 
naviixate. They are alleged to bo the 
oldest kind of vessels iu the Indian 
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DUK'GA,tt. 
DnondA.) 

Dt3Si£'ED,t prei. from Dttsh. Grew 
dark or dim, [Chartccr.] 
DUBT^a. [add,] To hick vp a Jujf, a 
cotlofjuial phvOrKf sig- 
nifying to make a 
row^ to cause a dis* 
Cnrbance^ 
^-— , DUST'-BKAND, n. 

Smut, — lehich see. 
DUS'TUK, 11. In the 
East Indies^ a poaa- 
port, permit, or order, 
granted by the East 
India Compriny. 
DUST'Y-FUOT, n. 
Same as Ficfoupab, 
^ip/ticA see. 
DUTCH, V. i. To 
clarify and harden by 
immersing in heated 
sand I as goose* 
quills. 
DUTCH '-MINERAL, n. Copper beaten 

out into very thin leaves. 
DUTCH'.PlNK,Ti. Chalk or whiting 
dyed yellow with a decoction of birch' 
leaves, French berries, and alum. 
DU'TEE,t 11, Duty, [Chaucer.} 
7» 



EAR'DBTBI 



EARTH-NUT 



EASTElt-TEBM 



DU'TEOCSNESS, n. Qmlitj of bcia? 
Qbcdierit or reApef tfuJ. 

BU'TY OF AN ENOENE. In Cum- 
ifvi//, a. term used to denote the numbBr 
of miUiowa of iiutinJ* of water mis*.Hl 
one foot higrb, by the con^uniptii^n of 
one bnatad or ninety^^four pound^a of 
Cf^tt\j without roforence to time, 

DUUM'VlUI.rt. [U] ttiitr. of Duumvir, 
^which tee, 

DWAM, } n. A qmilm ; n nvroon ; a. 

DWAUMJ *uadcD fit of siekncjis. 

DWELL,t If. *^ To place oa m uili*bi- 
totit. 

Th« pTomiK of the Ftather, vlifi abiU J'icr/f 
liU Spirit vikhiQ them. MiltoM^ 

DWELL^NGS,t ji,p/iii-. [9ai.] Belays, 

fCkaucer.) 
DWIN"DLEj n. Decayins powers ; de- 

g^nomtioD ^ gradual dedi nation to in- 

Aignidcanee; as, the dw'mdh of pos- I 

terltyn [J{ihnMOfi,\ 
DWIKED.t pp. [&?< DwisE.] Waated. 

DTt'E.t F. /. To die. [Spemtt.] 
DtK'-HOCSE, n. A building in whiiih 

dyfiing is {parried on. 
DTE'STER, n. A dyer, {Scotch.] 
DYE '-STUFF, n. Materiala uaod in 

dyeing. 
DYN'AM, n, A term proposed by Dr. 



Whewell to expre» a nnit of work 
^qual to a weight of one poandt raiand 
through one foot in a second. The 
tenn was firist introduced hy French 
writerBt who eallf^d tho effect of a cubic 
metre of water raised through one 
metre a d;/naifiie or di/nami. If the 
qiiantity of work commonly called a 
liOfHti - pHi]vver be estimated at di^l^OOO 
liouiids raifwd through one foot in a 
minute, that miit will be eciuiralent to 
^^'jII tlj/Hftrnt, 

DrNAMf€ THEORY, n. A theory 
inveuied by Kant for explaining the 
nature of matter or th« mode of its 
formation. According to thii theory^ 
all matter wa* origiimted by two an- 
tagoni.'it and miitunlly counteracting 
pHneiple^ called attrn^an and repul- 
fion, all tho predicates of whioh are 
referred to motion, 

DYNAS TlDiE, n. [Or. tt^m,^, a 
master.] A fanuly of InmcUicorn bectli»> 
cca^nipH^iujI several which are remark- 
able for their size^ streii^th> and for- 
nudable appearance. Tliey ehiedy in- 
habit the tropical region*, excavating 
burro WH in the earth. The elephant- 
beetle, heroules-bootle, aad atlaa-b^tle, 
nre apeciea. 

DY'N ASTT, or Df N'ASTY, 

DYS.ESTHE SI A, m IGt. 8w, with dif- 
ficulty, and oiir&^^iAi, to perefliTe.J In 



mrd. paihoLj impaired feeling ; insan- 

ftibility. 
DYSXBROA, n. [Gr. I.4, and xf^, 

colour.] A diicioloure J state of the skio. 
D YSCR A SI .A. n. Same as Dtsobast. 
UVSENTER l€AL,a. SameuDTSEX- 

TKftJC 

DYS LYSINE, i». [Gr. Sw. and hmt, 
solution.] The name gireo by Benelini 
to a compound formed duHug the action 
of hydrochloric acid on bile. It has a 
resinous a^ipect, and is very sparingly 
BoUible in hot alcohol ; hence its name. 

DYSO PIA. JSw DtsOFT. 

DYSOREXIA. 5«DraoBEXT. 

DYSPEP SIA. Sn DrsFtFaT. 

DYSPEP TIC, II. A peraoo afflicted 
with dyei>ej>*y. 

D YSP H A 6 1 A, H. SeeB yaf baot. 

DYSPHO'NIA. Jfw Dtkphoitt. 

D YS TO MO U S . Same as D rsTOif b. 

DYSUUIA. J^DrfUBT. 

D YS D' R I €, a. Pertai ni ng to dywiry. 

DYTIS (JLDJ-l, N. A tribe of penta- 
merous coleopteroiu irtsecta^ of which 
the genua Dytiscus (water-beet]e)i8the 
type. It h a ntiE^erou^ Eamily of 
b^tles, everywhere found in fresh' 
water, and almost aU oral and flattened 
ia form^ with oar^shaped bind-legi. 

DZIG'GETAI, n. Tho wild a« of Asa 
{AitHUt hemionus\ who?^ habits are so 
gr^hically recorded in the book of Job. 
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£A'GLE, nu fadd.] The eaglea con- 
stitnta a tribe (AquiUna) of the family 
Faleonidm^ There are numerous tpe- 
ciei; oj the golden eagle, the \w!%&st 
and noblest of European eagle? ; the 
imperial eagle^ a native of South 
Atnerir^a^ and the largest Bi>ec]es known; 
the ring-tad ed eagle; the wedge-tailed 
eagle, a ^erce Autttmlian specie^; and 
the royal eajK:le, found chiefly about the 
borders of the rivi^r Amazon. Many 
species frequent the Hea-shoro rather 
th^ the inland heights, and feed upon 
fiiih, as w£ll aa upon aqiuitic birdii. 
These are teriiie<] eea-eaglif^, or orores, 
and have the lowor part of the leg bare 
of featherH, bo tlmt they can put their 
feet into the water to st^ize their fishy 
prey. 

£A'GLE - HAWK, n. Moriihmia, a 
genus of predacious birds, with the 
wingg ehorter than the tail, with long 
tarsi and feeble cla^vA, The epectcs 
are natives of South Amertcn. 

EA'GLE-OWL, If. The SMj: bubo of 
Liun^ and the Bitho ma.rimus oF Flem- 
ing» It IS otberH i:4e termed the greut 
horned'Ow), and h chictTly found in the 
mountainoujt parts of Central Europen^ 

EA'GLE^RAY, m A larn^ species of 
ray-fiiih^ occaAionaily found in tlie 
Bntisb aeaf) {M]fiiobatii OQuiia)* 

£ALT>KR,t n. fSai.] An elder or 
chief. 

EAN'NARTIICH, n. [GaeL] Strong 
BOUp, madd by boiling beef or mutton 
In as much water as merely covers the 
meat^ 

EAR, a. Early. (Scotch.] 

EARD, n. Earth. [^WcA,] 

EAR'-DKUM, n. The tympanum, a 
m em brane in the ear, [ 5er M tiH B ban A 

TtMPANI.J 



EARE.f n. An ear of com. [Spm~ 

£ArtTD,f pp. Ploughed. [Chancer.] 

EARING, n. [add J A rope attached to 
the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent 
or reefed, 

EAH'-LIKE, a. Resembling the ear. 

E.ARN, n. See Ens. 

EARNEST, n. faddJ A part paid or 
delivered beforchanc^ oa money or 
goods under a contrai^t, 03 a pledge and 
security for the whole. In a wider 
Mnfle^ a pledge or asauranee of more to 
come hereafter; as, to give earnsiit of 
snccesd. 

EARSE. See Erse, 

£AR -SHELL, n, Ualiotis, a genua of 
imivahc mollusci, [^'ee llALiOTJft.] 

E AR^-SORE, n. Something that offends 
the ear, 

EARST,t titlv. [See ErwtT.] At first j 
formerly^'-^f ctir^f/, as formerly. [A'^wn* 
jrrr.] 

EAUTIT^ H' [add.] Inheritance; posses* 
Bion- [6A«rt.] — A term of reproach to 
a base senseless person. 

ThcMi tarlh, thaxi^ itpeflk I Shai. 

-^ Earth ofafum^ a substance obtained 
by jtrecipitating the earth from alnm 
dleaoUed in water by adding ammonia 
or potass* It is used for paints. — 
Earth isf hotify a. phoinphate of lime 
existing in hones after calcination. 

EARTHENWARE, n. [add,J [5^ 
ParT^nr, PoncELirs.] 

Earths FA LLj n. The name given to 
a natural phenomenon which occurs 
when a. portion of the earth^^ surface 
is elevated by some subterraneous force^ 
thmi cleft asunder, and depressed, the 
siuice before occupied with solid earth 
Iiccomiinj LV^vercd with water, 

EARTir^NUT, n. [add.] For BuHtum 



buJhaeastaKHnLfTeuA Bumum/UxuoiiiM. 
\Sef also Aaifiiisi^ in this Sapp.] 

EARTH -^01 L, } n. A thick min- 

O'LEUMTER'R^,} eral fluid, which 
ootei from cracks of rocka in Sumatra, 
& c. 1 1 is of a dusky brow p colour, has a 
penetTOtintr ymelt, and is used in medi- 
cine. Much of what is sold as natural 
earth'Oil is faetitioua. 

EARTirWAKD, adv. Toward th« 
earth. 

EAR;-W0RT, rt. An h«rb, thoHed»€iu 
auricutaria of Linn^, supposed to be 
j<ood for deafnesH. 

Ease, n. [odd.] Siand at eoM, a mili- 
tary command to draw the right foot 
back, and bring the weight of the body 
upon it.-^^£Uj; urmj, a command to 
drop tho right hand to the foil extant 
of the arm* 

EA'SEL, It. [add.] Eiuel-pidvret, same 
as Easel-Pieces, — ufttich sa. 

£ A S Eli, fide. Eastward . [ Scotch.] 

EAST'ER, n. [add.] By statute, Eaater 
is the lirst Sunday after the fall moon, 
which happen*! u^tori, or next afttf the 
^latt of March; and if |he ftdl moon 
happens upiin a Sunday, Easter day i> 
the Sunday after; but properly q>Mk- 
ing, for the *'fuU moon," iu the above, 
the "fourteenth day of the n]ooxi**ahonld 
be subititnted. — Matter dues or OJB^' 
tap*, in the church of England, cer- 
tain dues payable by cuiitom to the 
eluirch at Easter, 

EAST'EULING, n. A piece of money 
coined in the Eajst by Richard XL oi 
[England. 

EAST'ERLING, □. Belonging to the 
money of the Eiu»terling^ or Baltic 
trade ra. Supt^osed to be the origin of 
the word tteriwg* 

£ABT EU'TERM, n. One of the foor 



BCCENTRIC-ROD 



ECDYSIS 



EDACIOU8LY 



terms doriit^ which the saperior eonrtv 
Bt WeitiuhiHtf^r ura open. It he^na on 
the 1 5th ApJilt iknd endi on the 8Ch 
Maj. 

EAST IK'SULAR, a. Helatins to the 
EoJitPTii IsLiind^. 

EA'Sy, a. [add.] Eatp is a word in com- 
mon d^e among merchnntA lUid hankerA^ 
Thus, '* thfi hank 19 eaty'* aiji^nifles that 
ita limnsi are not e^tendedj or that 
moaej ia plentiful ; " the Diarket is 
etm/*' sii^nifiei that loan* of raonoj maj 
easilj be procured. 

EA'SY, for EABU.T, [5»dA.] 

£AT, u r [ftdd] Prct. eat or att. 

fiAT^AtiC, n. Food for horsey and cattle 
frotn the aftermathH 

ftAVES'-DKOP, P. t. [add.] In ^/iffu- 
rativf sen!te^ to vratch Tor an oppor- 
tunity of hcoHng the private coorersa- 
tion of others. 

EAVES'-DROPPER, n. [add,] One 
who watches for an opportunHf cif 
be&ring the prJTata coiiter«atiDn of 
others. 

fiAVES'-DROPPiNG, n. The act of 
watching for aa opportunity to hear 
the private conversation of otliem, 

EB'LANINE, fl. A volatile crystalline 
Boiid obtained from raw pyrojcjfllc 
ipirte. It la otherw \m termed pifroxan- 
thine. 

EBTiI, ) n. In Mafiometim rmfth., a 

IB'LEE, } demon. ; a jinnee ; an, the 
Anil of thlu^ the hall of demons; pan- 
demonium^ 

EBOJilST, n. A worker in ebony. 

E'BORt > Soman names for 

EBORA'eUM.J York. 

EBRA'IRR.t ^' Hebrew; hehraic. 
{Chaucer.] 

EBULXLEFfCE, n. Same as Ebul- 

EBUL'LIENT, init«ad of EBUL- 
LIENT. 

EBULLr'TION,«. [add.] Ftgnrmt^lv, 
mnj inte-stine motion ; a sudden burst ; 
ftponrirtsforth J an overflowing ; ajj,ttn 
^uiiition of pftABion j tbullitions of the 
tra^gi nation. 

EBUK'NA, n. A f^^nna of ffpit^* nni- 
if%\tf molluBca, found in the Indian 
kfid Chinese tfeaa. The shell b ov&U 
thic'kf smooth^ and nmbilicated. 

EBUaNlFieA'TION,n. Thfi conver- 
wLon of snbatancH into othera which 
have the appeamnce or characters of 
ivory. 

EBURNI'NjE, n. A iuhfamily of the 
f^unily TurbineUtdjF, having the genua 
Ebnma for it» type. 

BC'BASIS, H. [Gr.] In rArf., a figure in 
whirh the orator treat* of thioii^ ac- 
cording to their events and conse- 
queticea. 

BCBAT'IC, n. Relating to an event 
that ba« happened ; denoting a result 
or coDseqnenoe. 

EC^BOLE, B. (ek'bo-le.) [Gr.] In rtui., 
a digTe&tion, in which the speaker in- 
troduces another person speaking In 
hii owri w«rda. 

E€CE HO^MO,B. [L. behold the man.] 
A name ffiten t^ paintings >*hfch re- 
present our Saviour crowned with 
thoma and beariniDe the raed. 

El'CEN TR1€ALLY, adv. Witheccen- 
trictty ; in an eccentric manner, 

ECCEN'TRie-GEAR, n. In construc- 
tiise m^chanicjt^ all the links and other 
parts which transmtt the motion of an 
«coentric. 

E€C£NTBIC'ITT, it. For "and AC 
or B C,** read A C or B C. 

£t:CEN'TRI€-BOD,ii. lu ffmginictivf 
medkttjdftf tbe main connecting link by 



whifh the motion of an eccentric la 
transmitted, 

ECCEN'TRie-STHAP.n. In afHsirttc- 
tint Tnfchamct, i\w band of iron which 
embraces the circumference of am ec- 
centric, end wHhiii ivhich it revolves. 
The eccentric-rod is attached to it^ as 
shown in the cut of sttam-en^int evcejh- 
triCt — \chirh ftef.. 

ECCEN'TRIC-WIIEEL, n. A wheel 
which is fixed on an !*xia that docs not 
pa^e tlirough the centre. Its action is 
that of a crank of the ft^me length an 
the ei^<^ntncity. [Se«? EccESTnic] 

EC'CE SlG'NUM^n. [L.] Seeor behold 
the sism, evidence^ proof, or badge* 

E€CLE'BIA, n. [L., Irom Gr. ia^iXikv..] 
An assembly; the assembly of Athens; 
a cliurch ; a congregation, 

E€eLE'SlAST,t «- Au eccleaiastlc ; 
the book of Ecclcaiostea- [Chauter.} 

EGCLESIAS'TIC.iL COCltTS, n. 
Courtit in which the canon -law is ad- 
ministered, and cansps ecclesiastical 
determined. The ordinary ecclesiastic 
dqJ coiirt^are : (1 ), Thepron'nciff/Ctfwrfjj 
including, in the province of Cauterhury, 
tlie court of archcfi, the prcro^tive 
or teistamentary courts and the court 
of peculiars ; and in the provtnea of 
York I the prerogative or testamentary 
court, and the chancery court. (2)^ 
The dioctjmn caurte^ being the con^* 
toHal court of each diocesCj exercising 
gtinernJ jurisdiction \ the oourt or conrtst 
of one or more commissaries appointed 
by the bishop in oertaia diocese^ to 
excrciae j^nervl jurisdiction within pre- 
acrihed limits ; and the court or conrt^s 
of one or more archdeoconB or their 
officials, who exercise general or limited 
jurisdiction, according to the terms of 
their patents, or to local custom. (3)^ 
Caurtt ofpecuiian^ whicli are of various 
dcsmptioiuf in most dincese^^ and in 
some of them they are very numerous; 
soch as royalt archJepiscopalTepisiXJpal, 
decanal, auMef.'unal, prehendal^ recto- 
rial, and vicarial ; and there are id bo 
some manorial courts, which exercise 
testamen tary j urindictlnn . — Ecclesiasti- 
cut c&mmistiencrs, m England, a body 
corporate, empowered to ALisfgest mea- 
sures conducive to the Buttici^^ncy of thi!J 
establlahed church, to be ratified by or. 
ders in co uncil. — EctlesioMitftl corpf^a- 
tioiu,vorporatinn!f in which the members 
are entirely spiritual perrons, and iiicor- 
porated as sneli, as bishops, certain 
deans, parsons, ricart, deans and chap- 
ters, &e. They are erected for the 
furtherance of religion and perpetuat- 
ing the rights of the church. — Ectfcsi- 
asHcai law, the civil and canon law 
reaiwcting spiritual offences and rights, 
wilU of pcntonalty, and fnatrinioutal 
and defamation causes. [See £rerfm- 
artical Courtt above. J 

E€€L.ES10L'06!8T, n- An antiquary 
versed in e:cclefliology. 

E€€LESIUL'OGV, n. [Gr. *-Mifr,», 
and;i«>'w,] In arf'^hiPffLj the science of 
antiquities as ai>plied to fhnrches and 
other eecleFiLastit''al fonndations. 
E€€RE S1S,M. [Gf.] In i*ct(Ao., separa- 
tion; excretion; the excretion of per^ 
spirable matter from the lungs aijd 
fivceSn 

ECGRIKOL'OCJY, n. [Gr. i-*(it-. Ui 
HCi^arate, to strain off, and k»r*t, din- 
course,] In pA|/tf., a treatise on the se- 
rretions of the body. 
E€DYSJS, n. [Gr. «*[*if,| In entofli., 
the act of putting off, coming out of^ or 
emerging ■ escape. Applied to the pupa 
escaping from its envelope. 
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ECHE, V. f for Ekle. [ShaA] 

ECHE,fprtiH. [Sax. «fc.] Each ; 
[Chfiiicrr] 

ECHE,t B. t. [See Ems.] To add ; to 
add to; to increase. [CftitHCer.] 

ECHEilNE'lSjii. A genus offish remark' 
able for a series of suckers on the top 
of the head. [See Remora.] 

ECHINIDAN, R. A radiate animal, of 
the family Echiindu?. 

ECHIN ITAL, a. Relating to, or like 
the echfnites. 

E€IiINOC'HLOA^n. A genus of coarse 
grasses, of which only one species, E. 
crtagaUi, groni in Great Britain. It ia 
found in the vicinity of London. 

ECH'INDPS, instead of EtlllNOPS. 

E€H'IUM, 11. [add,] Above fifty stpecics 
of this ^uns of plants^ even after being 
much restricted, have been described. 
They inlifthit Europe and the other 
countries bordering on tho Mediter- 
ranean, Madeira^ Teneriffe, and Cape 
of Good Hope. AIT are wortliy of cul* 
ti vat ton. 

ECH'OLEaa, a. Having no eeho. 

EGLAMP^SIA, IT. [Gr. utJiitHrii, to shine 
forth.] In patho.j rapid convulsive 
motions, especially of the mouth, eye> 
lids, and fingers. 

EGLIPSE", P. [add.] PnmanVy, any 
failure; particularly fiiilu re of the vital 
functions; a swoon. 

EGLIP'TIC, n. fadd.] Plaite of the 
ectiptic^ an imaginary plane which 
passes through the ecUptifi, and is in- 
dednitely extended. In this plane Che 
earth's orbit h situated. 

EGLIP Tl€, a. [add,] Pertaining to an 
eclipse. — Ecliptic dijit, the twelfth 
part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon, a term employed for defining 
the magnitude of an eclipse. [See 
Difjtt] 

EeON'O^dT, n. Sig. 6. [add. J The regu- 
lar harmonious system^ on which tho 
actions of living planta and animals are 
performed. 

E eoNVER'SO.fL.] On the contrary ; 
on the other hand. 

ECORCIIEE, n. [Pr.] In iwifl*. and 
Jteulp,, the subject, man or animiil, 
fiuifed^ deprived of its skin, so that the 
muscular system is expoffed for the pur- 
poses of study, the study of the muscu- 
lar system being one of the greatest 
importance to the artist. 

E€'PHLYSlS,ii. [Gr i.^A^^i*, to bubble 
up.] In ^MaMtj., vesicular eruption, con- 
fined in its action to the surface* 

ECPHONE'MA, It. [Gr.] In rhei.. a 
breaking out of the voice vvith some 
interjectional particle. 

ECTHYMA. «. [Gr. i*^«, to spriug 
out . ] In pathft. , a cutaneo ud e xcrescen ce; 
AS u caruncle. 

ECPYE SIS, n. [Gr. f»*uijf, to inippar- 
ate.] In pa^A/i.,a humid acall; impetigo. 

EC'STASIS, n. [Gr.] Ecstasy. 

ECTHLIP'SIS, n. (Gr,] In prff$edu, 
the elision of the final syllahle of a 
word ending in m, when the next word 
begins with a von^el. 

EG THYMA, ft. [Gr. xtib^,] In putAo., 
an ertjption of pimples. 

ECTROPIUM, H. [Gr. i^tfiv*, to 
evert.] In paihn,, an unnatiuid eversion 
of the eyelids. 

ECZEMA, n. [Gr. *»C"«r to boil out.] 
A rntAneoaa disease, characteriaed by 
an eruptioti of email vesicles on various 
ports of the tkin, usually crowded to- 
gether ^ with little or no iufiammadon 
ronnd their boaefl. 

EDA ClDUSLYj oifo. Greedily; vora- 
ciously. 



EEL-POUT 



EOERIA 



EfiE 



ET> A'CI OUSXESS, fi. EdncHy, 
EDE> TAl.OUS,a. Toothle*o^ having 
no tt^tlu 
EDCEifl, UflTinganedgejeharp; edged; 

EDC^f B^ V. i. [udd,] To ed*je datcn vt>on 
an object. In nuinne lan.^h to appnjiioh 
It in a aliuitiug iIir«K^lioii. 

EDOE'-BAIL, n. a rail placed on edge. 
The rails of the ordinaij railway are 
laid in this way, and are sometimes no 
named to distinguish them from the 
flat-laid rails of the tram-road. [See 
Edge- Railway.] 

EiyiBLENESS, n. The quality of being 
edible. 

EDIFICA'TION, n. [add.] Act of 
building up; act of edifying; extrac- 
tion. 

£D'IFlDE,t\i>p. Edified; buUt. 

ED'IF?DE,+/ [Spenser.] 

ED'irr, V. t [add.] To benefit; to 
favour. [5AaA.] 

ED'IFT, V. ». To be instracted or im- 
proTed: to become wiser or better. 

JSwift.] 

EDaT,r.*. [add.] To conduct; toman- 
age ; as a bterary publication, or peri- 
odical. 

ED'ITED, |>p. [add.] Conducted; ma- 
naged. 

ED'ITING, ppr. [add.] Conducting; 
managing. 

EDI'TIO PRIN'CEPS, n. [L.] The 
first or earliest edition of a book. 

ED'ITRESS, fi. A female editor. 

EDUCA'TIONIST, n. One who is 
Tersed in or who promotes education ; 
one devoted to the cause of public in- 
straction. 

EDUXIBLE, a. That may be educed. 

EDUL'COBATE, v. t [add.] In modem 
chem., to cleanse pulverulent substances, 
by washing away all particles soluble 
in water. 

EDUL'COBATED, |)p. [add.] Freed 
from acid or other foreign substances. 

EDUL'€ORATING,ppr. [add.] Free- 
ing from add or other foreign sub- 
stances. 

EDUL'COEATION, ». [add.] The act 
of freeing pulverulent substances from 
acids or any soluble impurities, by re- 
peated afiusions of water. 

EDUL'CORATIVE, a. [addj Having 
the quality of purifying by amision. 

EDUL'CORATOR, n. A contrivance 
for supplying small quantities of water 
to test-tubes, watch-glasses, &c., by 
causing the water to drop from a tube 
inserted into the mouth of a phial, by 
expansion of the liquid by the warmth 
of the hand. The phial thus used is 
also called a dropping-hottle. 

£E, N. f}/ur. Een. Eye. [Secich.'] 

fiERE,t V. U [See Eke. J To increase; 
to add to. [SpenaerJ] 

fiEK'£D,t pp. Increased; eked. 
[Spenser.'] 

EEL, fi. Instead of "A species of Mu- 
rsena, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
order of Apodes,** read " The popular 
name of a genus (Anguilla) of fishes 
belonging to the family Mursnids, 
and order Apodes." Eels in paste and 
vinegar are infusory animals belonging 
to the genus Vibrio. 

££L'-ORXSS, n. In America, the 
popular name of the Zottera marina, 
or sea- wrack. 

fi£L'-OIL, n. An oil procured from eels 
by roasting them. It is employed as 
an ointment for stiff joints, and by iron- 
mongers for preserving steel from rust. 

BEL'-POUT, w. The local name of two 
different species of fish : (I), of the vi- 



vlparoos bleany ; and {2), 6f th« bur- 
bot (LQia^ul^arii), theonlyfrcih-water 
species of tha family, wUieH contmns 
the cod and haddock, 

EEIZ-SIIAPED, d. Shaped like an eel. 

E'EN, [odd.] The old plural for ejfe*. 

E'KN, ri, Hit'iibu'. \Siuich ] 

E'jbll. (iir.> CootxacUiil iroiii ev^. 

EFFACE^ABLE, a. Capable of being 
effaced. 

EFFECT', n. [add.] The impression 
produced upon the mind at the sight 
of a picture or other work of art, at 
the first glance, before the details are 
examined. — Also, the result of all the 
peculiar excellences of the true mas- 
ter; the ensemble, which is brilliant 
and striking, as in the works of Rubens. 
— Substance. [Chaucer.] 

EFFECTION,!!. [add.] Creation; pro- 
duction. 

EFFECTIVELY, ado. [add.] In effect; 
in reality. 

EFFECTIVENESS, n. The quality of 
being effective. 

EFFECT'U AL ADJUDICATION, n. 
In Scots law, a legal security for a debt 
on the creditor's estate. 

EFFEC'TU ALNESS, n. The quaUty of 
being effectual. 

EFFEIR' OF WAR, n. WarUke guise. 
[Scotch.] 

EFFEMINATE, n. A tender. deUcate, 
womanish person. [Cotoper.] 

EFFEN'DI, «. [add.] The word ^endi 
occurs as part of some titles of parti- 
cular officers. [See Reis-Effbndi.] 

EFFI"CIENCT, n. [add.] In mech., 
the efficiency of a prime-mover is the 
amount of useftd effect or actual work 
it yields, as compared with the power 
expended. 

EFFL ACTION, n. The act of breathing 
out. 

EFFLORESXENCY, n. Same as 
Efplobbscence. 

EF'FLUENCY, n. Same as Efflu- 
ence. 

EFTLUENT, a. [add.] Emanating; 
emitted. 

EFFLUENT, n. [Lat. ex, out of, and 
fiuere, to flow.] In geography, a stream 
that flows out of another stream, or 
out of a lake. The Atchafalaya is an 
effluent of the river Mississippi. 

EFFLU'VIA, n. plwr. [See Efflu- 
vium.] Exhalations; vapours. Medi- 
cal writers distinguish effluvia into the 
contagious, as the rabeolus ; marsh, as 
miasmata; and those arising from am- 
mals and vegetables, as odours. 

EFFUL'OENTLY, adv. In a bright or 
splendid manner. 

EFFOSE' o. t. To emanate; to shed 
forth. 

EFFO'SION, fi. [add.] In patho., the 
escape of any fluid out of the vessel, or 
viscus containing it, into another part. 
~Also, the secretion of fluid from the 
vessels, as of lymph or serum, on dif- 
ferent surfaces. 

EFFUSIVE, a. [add.] Poured abroad; 
spread widely; as, the effufi^ wave. 
[Pope.] 

EFFC SIVENESS, n. State of being 
efltisive. 

EFTSONE',f \adv. See Eftsoohs. 

EFTSONES^t f [Chaucer.] 

EGAL'ITEE,t n. [Fr.J Equality. 
[Chaucer.] 

EG'RE;tH[^^lS»»"P- [C7iau«r.] 

EOE'RIA, n. One of the small planets 

or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 

and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 

1st September, 1850. 
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EGO'-BtHD, ft. [add J The name eirca 
to the Ififdrtjchthdiiii fidlj irtatum, a ipe - 
cicsof tcrn,and ticcordingto Mr. Goflse, 
A bird of considemblo commercial im- 
portance in the West Indies, as its eggs, 
in i?ommoD with those of two other spe- 
cies of tern, forni an fhttjctt of profitiJ)le 
adv^cature to tlio criin^ of numerous 
small vessels, which collect them in the 
months of March, April, and May. 

EGG''-eUP, M. A cup used forea^g 
eggs at table. 

EGGE'MENT,t ) n. [Sax.] Incitement 

EGGaNG,t ) [Chaucer.] 

EGCER, n. One who incites ; an egg- 
ler or gatherer of eggs. 

EGG'ER-MOTHS, n. Moths of the fa- 
mily BombycidsB, and the genera Lano- 
campa and Eriogaster. The L. trifolii, 
a well-known British moth, is called 
the grass-egger, and the L. roborit, 
the oah-egger, from the food of their 
caterpillars. The Eriogasier kotutriM 
is the smaU egger of collectors. 

EGG'ERY, n. A nest of eggs. [Rare.] 

EGG'ING, ft. Incitement. 

EGGXER, ft. A collector of, or desler 
in eggs. 

EGG'-NOG, n. A drink used in Ame- 
rica, consisting of the yolks of eggi 
beaten up with sugar, and the white 
of eggs whipped, with the addition of 
wine or spirits. — In Scotland, milk ii 
added, and it is then called €tuld-wuin*s- 
milk. 

EGG'-SHAPED, a. Having the shape 
of an egg ; oviform. 

EGG'-SHELL, n. The shell or outsids 
covering of an egg. 

E'GOISM, n. [add.] A passionate love 
of self, lesiding a man to consider every- 
thing as connected with his own per- 
son, and to prefer himself to every- 
thing in the world. 

EGOTlS'TI€ALLY, adv. In an ego- 
tistical or self-conceited manner. 

EOYP'TIAN-BLUE, n. A brilliant 
pigment, consisting of the hydrsted 
protoxide of copper, mixed with a 
minute quantity of iron. 

EID'ENT, a. Diligent; careful; atten- 
tive. [Scotch.] 

£1 DER-DUCK, n. The Anas moUis- 
sima of Linn., and the Somaieria mol- 
lissima of Leach. The king-eider is 
another species {Somateria speetabUis), 
not much unlike the preceding. [See 

ElDEB.1 

EIGH. (&.) An exclamation expreanve 
of sudden delight. [See Eu.] 

EIGHT, ft. (ilit.) The number consisting 
of twice four. 

EIGHTEENTH, n. In mime, an mter- 
val comprehending two octaves and a 
tenth. 

EIGH'TY, n. The number containing 
eight times ten. 

EILD. See Eld. 

EILD ING, n. Fuel. [Scotch] 

EIRE, n. See Etbb. [Chaucer.] 

EISTEDDTOD,t n. [W.] A meethig; 
an assembly or session of bards and 
minstrels formerly held in Wales. 

EITH'LY, ad». EasUy. [Scotch.] 

EJECT'MENT, n. [add.] This is the 
only mixed action at common-law, the 
whole method of proceeding in which 
is anomalous, and depends on fictions 
invented and upheld by the courts for 
the convenience of justice^ in order to 
escape from the inconveniences which 
were found to attend the ancient forms 
of real and mixed actions. 

EJUR A'TION,f n. [L. ejuroHo.] A re- 
nouncing or resigning one's place. 

CKE, v. t. instead of EKE. 



ELECTION 



ELECTRIC SPABK 
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£RE, adv. itiMea^ of EKE. 

£KE, n, instead of EKE. 

ELABORATION, n. [add.] In phffs, 
Uie Tancrne cbanscfl wiiich BUbstaticea 
undergo m tlie act of AsaLmLlatlan, 
firom the action of the Imag organ*, 
prerioiu^ly to their betomijijf flub&cr- 
▼ient to the puri^osee of nutrition. — 
ElaboruHon q/ fap, in veffctabie pfti/s., 
is the process by irbich the crude fluid 
absorbed by the roots of plants Is con- 
rerted into the proper juico or nutri* 
tioos sap. 

ELAB'OBATOR, n. One who elubo- 
rates. 

ELJ50DEN DRON, n. A genua of 
plants, nat, order Celastraceas* Th^ 
q»ecie8 lu^ small trcea, with opposite 
entbe glaliroua leaves. B. elaucum In 
a native of Ceylon and CoromandcU 
and is knoniit by the name of Ct^lon 
tea. The fruit of all the species re- 
sembles that of the oUye. 

ELAie ACID, n. SJime as Olkio 
Acid. 

ELA'IN, or ELA^iNE. 

ELAIOM'ETEH, n. [Gr. iXmm,o\\ and 
/Mr(«f, measure.] An instrument for de- 
tecting the adulteration of olive- oil. 

EXANET, H. The swallow-taUed kites 
(Elanus) are sometimes so caUed. 

ELAOP'TEN, n. [Gr. ix«i«», oil.] The 
hqnid portion of ayolatile oil, the con> 
Crete portion being called siearoptene. 
[See Steaboptenb.] 

ELAS'MO-THETirUM, n. JTGr. iX4«r- 
/is(, a plate, and ^Mf, a wud beast.] 
An extinct genus of pachydermatous 
mammalia, characterized by the lami- 
nated structure of the teeth, and by 
being intermediate between the ele- 
phant and the horse. 

ELAS'TICNESS, n. Elasticity. [LU. 

ELAT", pp. Elated. [Chaucer.] 

ELAT'EDXESS, n. The state of bemg 
eUted. 

EL'ATEB, fi. A genus of coleopterous 
insects. [See Elatbbidji.] 

ELAT^R, n. He or that which elates. 

EL'ATER, «. [Gr. Omrf^, a driver.] In 
bot., a spiral nbre found in great num- 
bers, mixed with the sporules, in the 
thecsB of some cryptogamic plants. It 
serves to disperse the sporules, by un- 
curling. 

ELAT'OR, n. He or that which elates. 

EL'AYLE, n. Hydnret of acetyle, or 
olefiaat gas. 

BL'BOW - GAUNT'LET, n. In ar^ 
mtmnff a long gauntlet of plate for 
the elbow, adopted from the Asiatics 
in the 16tb century. 

ELD, n. [add.] Old time : former ages. 
[Shah] 

£LDE%t II. Su Eld. [Chaucer.] 

ELDE,^ V. t or t. To make old; to 
KTow old. [ChavecrJ] 

EL DER- BERRY, «. The fruit of the 
eld«r, 

EL'DER-BUSH, a. The SamhacuJi 
m'tTmofLinn, [See Ei.i>eft.] 

EL DORA DO, Instead of ELDORA- 
DO. 

EL'DRITCR, a. Hideous; ghastly; 
wild; d emoniaea] ; as, an eldriteh shrie k ; 
an tidritch bugh. [Scotch.] 

ELEAT'lC, n. An adherent of the 
Eleatic phiJosophy, 

ELE€T% a. Sig. 2. Instead of " chos^," 
read peritorsa who are chosen.— d. In- 
stead of "choicn,"^ re^ a nation or 
body chosen* 

ELECTION, n. [add,] In lauf, thcOon 
is when a Tuun is left to hia own frec- 
wilL to take or do one thing or another 



which he pleases ; and ho who is to do 
the first act sho^l] hare the election ; 
oAf where a man has two forms of ac-- 
tiou by whic?h he may recover his 
right, it is within his election to choose 
that according to which be will j^to* 
eeed. 

ELEe TlON-€0MMlT^TEEa, n. In 
tl^e Ifonit qS CtnwwuiJUj coiumittec* ap- 
pointed for the trial of election -peti- 
tions, and deciding eontfoverted elec- 
tions. 

ELECTlONfiER^lKG, ppr. Using 
means or influence to promote an elec- 
tion ; fiirtliering cm election, or lieing 
employed about it. 

ELECTIVE, a. [add.] Elective fran- 
chise. [See Fbanchis^:.] 

ELE€'TOR, n. [add,] Ooe who boa the 
right of voting for a rvpn^ucntativc, or 
representiitive in FarlJanient^ one who 
him the right of choosing public ofHccrs ; 
a voter. In free governments, the peo- 
ple, or such of them aa possess certain 
qua] i5cat ions of age, character, and 
property, are the ele<;tors of their re- 
presentatives, (Sec., in parliament, as- 
sembly, or other legislative body. 

ELE€TORAL'ITY,t n. Electorate. 

ELEGTO'RIAL, a. Relating to an 
elector or election. 

ELECTORSHIP, n. The office of an 
elector. 

ELE€TREP'£TER, n. [Gr. i|AuT««f, 
and T{fT«, to turn.] An instrument for 
changing the direction of electrical 
currents. 

ELECTRIC AURA, n. [EUctrie, and 
L. aura, a breeze, or gentle gale.] A 
current or breeze of electrified air, em- 
ployed as a mild stimulant in electrify- 
ing delicate parts, as the eye. 

ELE€'TRI€ CIRCUIT, n. The pas- 
sage of electricity from an over-charged 
body to one that is under-charged, by 
means of metallic wires or conductors. 
If the communication be arrested by 
bad conductors, the circuit is said to 
be brohen. 

ELEC'TRIC COLUMN, n. A kmd of 
electric pile invented by De Luc, com- 
posed of thin plates of different metals 
in the usual order, with discs of writing- 
paper interposed between them. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT, n. A stream 
of electricity passing from a body over- 
charged to another undercharged, by 
means of a conductor or conductors ; 
or it is the transfer of the two electric 
forces in opposite directions. 

ELE CITRIC EEL, n. The Qymnotut 
electrieus. [See Gtmkotus.] 

ELECTRICITY, n. [add.] Animal elec- 
iricitift galvanism, — which see. — Afmo- 
tpheric etectricity, the electricity which 
is produced in the atmosphere, and 
which becomes visible in the form of 
lightning. 

ELECTRIC KITE, n. A contrivance 
emplojcd by Fmnkiin to verify hia hy- 
pothesis respecting the identity of clec- 
trinty and liKhtning. It reflenibles in 
shape a schoolboy's kite, but is covered 
with silk and Tarnished paper, u^id 
armed with a wire. The string is 
hemp, with a piece of silk cord ne^t 
the hand. If such an apparatus be 
raised during a thunder-storm^ and a 
key be suspended at the junction of the 
twine and silk, a Ley den jar may be 
chtti^ged^ but the esperimcnt is not free 
from danger- 

ELECTHIC BPARK,n. "ft'henabody 
containing only its natural state of elec- 
tricity is presented suJEcientiy near a 
body electrized posiiiveiffor ntgaiiretyf 
I4!l 



a quantity of electricity vriU force itself 
through the air from the latter to the 
former, appearing in iho form of an ia- 
fenae sparky called the electric spark. 
ELEC'TRIZEHS, n. The name given 
by Harrinjjton to plates of copper and 
zinc, or silver and zinc, of various forma, 
for medical purposes. 

ELEC'TKO-BlOLOi^xT, 11. Thenamu 
given to a new science, uhJch professes 
to explain vital and even mental phe^ 
noraena, by referring them to Ttiltaic 
action. In tliis science the animal 
membranes and fluids are considered 
to take the place of metallic plates, 
wires, and acids^ and to constitute a 
living voltaic buttery, or rather, a 
double voltaic battery; one, termed the 
pcTiitherat batterjf^ existing in the body, 
and the other, tenued the centmt hai- 
^fn^, existing in the brain. In connec- 
tion with thLi science, a number of new 
terms have been formed, as etcctro-aiJi- 
thcnicsj opsaitthcnicf, (ntgaisthema, 
phrtno-aisthtiticff eiectro- Liif-dtfttattilctt 
vlectro - noemictf electro - thertipcKtict, 
bio-^Jectrolysii, &c.; but the science is 
not sufficiently established to warrant 
the regular introduction of such terms 
into tlds Dictionary. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL, a. Pertain- 
ing to electro-chemistry. 

ELEC'TRO-CHEM'ISTRY, n. [add.] 
Electro-chemistry is based on the as-^ 
sumption that the attractive force of 
opposite electricities is the fundamental 
cause of all chemical combinations; and, 
hence, that every compound substance 
consists of one positively and one ne- 
gatively electrified element. 

ELEC^TRODE, n. [add.] The point or 
surface at which the electricity enters, 
or the point immediately touching the 
positive pole, is termed the anode, and 
the point at which the electricity de- 
parts, or the point next to the negative 
pole, is called the cathode. [See Anode 
in this Supp., and Cathode in Diet.] . 

£LECTROL'0(^ Y, n. [Gr. nXwr^w, and 
X0yH, discourse.] A name given to that 
department of physical science which 
treats of electricity. 

ELEC'TROLTZARLE, a. Susceptible 
of decomposition by the voltaic pUe. 

ELECTROLYZA'TION, «. The act 
of electrolysing. 

ELECTRO-NEGATIVES, n. Those 
bodies which, during decomposition, 
appear at the positive pole of the vol- 
taic battery. Oxygen is the most elec- 
tro-negative of all known bodies. 

ELECTRO-PLATING, n. A method 
of depositing a coating of silver, or 
other metal, by means of voltaic elec- 
tricity, on a surface of copper or other 
metal, from a solution of the cyanide 
or chloride dissolved in cyanide of 
potassium, [See Ef.rrTBO-tiii.i>fwo,] 

ELECTUO-POSITIVES, n. Those 
bodies which, during decomposition, 
appear at the negative pole ot' the vol- 
taic battery. Potassium is tlie most 
electro-positive of all known bodies. 

ELEC TRO ^ PL NCTL RATION, n. 
The operation of inserting two or more 
needles in a part ofTectcd, and then 
touching them ^ith the wires from the 
poles of a galvanic machine. 

ELEC'TiiO-TELEGKAPillC, a. Per- 
taining to the electric telegraphs [4^00 
Tkle<*bae»h,] 

ELEeTRO-THERMANCr, n. fOr. 
^iffi^, heat.] That branch of eleetrical 
science which investigates tiie elTects 
produced by the electric current U|>on 
the lemperature of good conductors, 
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when it is made to pus from one metal 
into another. The effects thus pro- 
duced are the converse of those of 
thermo-electricity. 

EL£€'TBO.TINT, n. An appUcation 
of electrotype, or a method of etching 
by galyanism, in wliich the required 
subject is painted on copper with a 
thick Tarnish or paint. The plate being 
then properly prepared, is subjected to 
the action of the Toltiuc circuit or elec- 
tro-coppering process, and a plate is 
thus produced for working in the cop- 
per-plate press, having the lines of the 
device marked in intaglio, or sunken. 

ELE€TBOTON'I€ STATE, n. The 
name given to the peculiar latent state 
of an induced conductor, during the 
continued action of the electric current 
upon it. 

EL£6rA€, n. Elegiac verse. 

£LEdrA€AL, a. Same as Eleouc. 

ELE'dIT, n. [add.] The writ of eUgU 
now extends [tee Extchd] all the 
debtoi's lands, instead of a moiety as 
before, and also thedebtor^s customary 
and copyhold lands, subject to the 
rights of the lord of the manor, and 
also lands over which the debtor has 
any disposing power. The 5 and 6 
Vict., c. 98, iJK>lished poundage on 
this writ. 

ELEMENT'ALLT, Afo. In an ele- 
mental manner. 

EL'EMENTS, n. In phyiict, the data 
employed in a calculation, as of an 
eclipse, place of a planet, &o. [See 
ElembntJ 

EL'EMINE, n. The crystaUine and 
purified resin of elemi. 

ELEN€H'TI€AL,t a. Same as 
Elbnohical. 

ELENCH'US, R. [L.l .S^Elevoh. 

EL£N6E^,t a. (eleig [Saz.]Strange ; 
dull; cheerless; solitary. [Chaucer.] 

£L£N6E'NESSE,tii.(eleiii^ne8s.)Care; 
trouble. [Chaucer.] 

ELEPHAN^OPUS,!!. Elephant* s-foot, 
a genus of plants, nat. order Composite. 
E. tcaberia common in almost aU parts 
of India, in dry, elevated positions. 
The natives on the Malabar coast use 
a decoction of the leaves and root in 
cases of dysuria. [See Elbphant's- 
FooT.l 

EL'EPHAS, R. The elephant, a genus 
of proboscidian pachydermata. [See 
Elephant.] 

EL'EVATING €AUS£S» n. In geoi., 
a term applied to those caoaee which 
operate in bringing about volcanoes and 
earthquakes, and in gradually elevating 
portions of the earth's crust. They arc 
chiefly owing to fire, and are therefore 
sometimes designated igneous agency . 

ELEYA'TION, n. [add.] Height; alti- 
tude; height above the surface of the 
earth ; angular height, or angle of ele- 
vation. [See Elbvatiov, sig. 14.] 

EL'EYATOR, n. [add.] In mech., a 
hoisting-machine; an apparatus by which 
goods, &o., are raised to upper flats of 
the factory, by means of the motive 
power employed in driving the other 
machinery. 

ELEVEN, n. The number ten and one. 

ELEY'ENTH, n. In mutie, an interval 
consisting of ten coiuunct degrees, or 
eleven diatonic sounds. 

ELF, fi. [add.] A term for an infant or 
little child. 

ELFE,t n. An elf. [Chaucer.] 

£LFE'.QU£N£,t R. Qaeen of elves or 
fairies. [Chaucer.] 

ELF'-SHOT, R. Same as Elp-Bolt,- 
which see. 



ELIdlBIL'ITT, R. [add.] CapabiUty of 
being chosen to an office. 

ELIM'INATE, v. t [add.] In algOra, 
to cause a quantity or quantities to dis- 
appear firom an equation. 

ELIMINA'TION, r. [add.] In law, the 
act of bamshing or turuing out of 
doors: r^ection. 

ELINGUA'TION, r. [L. «r,and lingua, 
the tongue.] In law, the punishment of 
cutting out the tongue. 

ELITE, R. [add.] A choice or select 
body. 

ELL£S,ta<fo. Else. [Chaucer.] 

EL LICK, R. The retMlich is the Cor- 
nish name of a fish, the cnckoo-gnmard 
(Trigla euculus), 

£LXIN6£,t a, [Sax. telenge.] Cheer- 
less; sad. 

ELLIN<> NESS,t R. LoneHness; dnl- 
ness ; cheerlessneas. 

ELLIPSIS^ ) R. [add.] ElUpeii isgene- 

ELLIPS^E, f rally used in the gram- 
matical sense^ and Mpeein the geome- 
trical. 

ELLIP'TIC COMPASSES, r. An in- 
strument for describing an ellipse by 
continued motion. [See Trammels.] 

ELLIP'Tie FUNCTIONS, r. In the 
integral caieulut, a large class of iute- 
grals, closely related to, and containing 
among them the expression for the arc 
of an ellipse. Every elliptic function 
represents the arc of some sJgebraic 
curve. 

ELLIP'TIC POLABIZATION, r. In 
the undulatory theory qf light, tJie name 
given to a supposed rotation of the par- 
ticles of ether in the peripheries of 
ellipses, when a pencil of plane polar- 
ised light is made to suffSer reflections 
in the interior of glass, or at the sur- 
faces of polished metals. 

EL'MEN, a. Of or belonging to the 
elm. 

EL'MIS» R. A genus of small aquatic 
oolcoptera found adhering to the under 
sides of stones lying at the bottom of 
running water. 

ELOGE', R. (ft.l5zh'.) [Fr.] A funeral 
oration ; a panegyric on the dead. 

ELO'HIM, R. [Heb. plur.] One of the 
names of God. [Oen. i.] 

ELON'GAT£,a. In hot., drawn out; 
elongated. 

ELSE, adv. [add.] To another person ; 
as, she is cue devoted. 

£L'SHIN,R. An awl. [Scotch.] 

ELUCT ACTION, n. [L. ductatus.] The 
act of bursting forth ; the act of strug- 
gling to get through ; escape. 

ELUD'ED, pp. Escaped; avoided; 
evaded. 

ELOD^NG, fipr. Escaping; avoiding; 
evading. 

E'LUL, R. The twelfth month of the 
Jewish civil year, and the sixth of the 
ecclesiasticaL It corresponds nearly to 
our August. 

ELy'ISH-MABK£D,a. Marked or dis- 
figured by elves. [Shah. I 

EL'YTBA, instead of ELY'TRA. 

EL'YTBOID, a. [Gr. thnt^, and ii>««, 
likeness.] Sheath-Uke. 

EL'YTBON.n. [Sec Elvtba.] A sheath, 
or upper crustaceons membrane, which 
forms the superior wing of the order of 
beetles. The two elytra are, in some 
genera of beetles, united ; such beetles 
are of course apterous. 

EL'YTRUM, R. Same as Elttboit. 

EL'ZEVIR EDITIONS, R. Editwnsof 
the classics, &c., published by the Else- 
vir family at Amsterdam and Leyden, 
from about 1585 to 1680, and highly 
prized for their accuracy and elegance. 
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EM' AN ATE, a. Issuing out; emaoant 
[hare.] 

EMAN^CIPIST, R. A term in use in 
New South WaUe for a conrict who hu 
been pardoned or emancipated. Some- 
times used for emaueipaiiomMt. 

EMABdINA'TION, r. Act of taking 
away the margin. 

EMABOIN'ULA, r. [L. emargino, to 
take away the margin.] A genus of 
cap-shaped limpets, having a fissure on 
the anterior margin of the shelL 

EMB ALL^t V. t. To encircle or emhmoe. 

EMBALL'ING,! r. An embrace. 

EMBXB^GO, V. f. [add.] To stop; to 
hinder from being prosecuted by the 
departure or entrance of ahips; aa, to 
embargo commerce. 

EMBABGUE MENTS, r. Embargoes 
[Shah.] 

EMBAKK'MENT,t r. Act of embszk- 
ing; enterprise. 

EMBaBQUE M£NT,t r. Same ss 
Embabkmbnt. 

£MBAS'SAD£,t r. An embassy; am- 
bassadors. [Spmuer.] 

EMBAY', o. t, [add.] To soothe; to InU; 
to delight [SjwRMr.] 

EMBAYD^fjv. Delighted. [Spenter.] 

EMBAYLD^fpp.LFr.emfta/fo-.JBottnd 
up. [^pouer.] 

EMBEL'IS£,t o. t. [Fr.1 To embelliflh; 
to beautify. [Chaucer.] 

EMBELLISHT.t pp. Embdlishsd; 
beautified and adomeid. [Spenter,] 

EMB£Z'ZLEM£NT,R. [add.j Larceny 
by clerlu, servants, or agents. 

EMBLAZE', V. t. [add.] To kindle; to 
set in a blaze, [i'ope.j 

EM'BLICA, R. A genus of plants^ naL 
order Euphorbiacee. £. qficinaUt is 
a native of most parts of India. The 
bark of this tree is astringent, and it 
used in India as a remedy for diarrhosa. 
The fruit, when eaten, acts as a mild 
purgative. 

EMBOD'Y, V. t. [add.] To form into a 
body; to make corporeal; to invert 
with matter; as, to embody the soul or 
spirit; a form embodied. 

EMBOD'If, V. i. To unite iuto a bodj, 
mass, or oollection ; to coalesce. 

EMBOITE'MENT, r. [Frauch, the 
situation of one box within another.] 
A term used by Bonnet to describe that 
species of generation by which hun- 
dreds and thousands of individuals lie 
one within the other, each posaesnogs 
series of complete organised paits.^ 
2. In French mUitary iacHcs, a term 
for closing up a number d men for the 
purpose of seeming the firont ranks 
from ii\jury. 

EMBOLDE^t V. L To embolden. 
[Chaucer.] 

£MBOLIS'MICAL,a. Sameas Embo- 

LISMIO. 

EMBOSS',t V. i. To retreat; to tsks 
shelter in woods. 

£MBOSS£',+ V. t. [Ft. emhoister.] To 
inclose ; to sheathe or lodge, as a spesr. 
[Spenser.]^ 

EMBOSS'ED, pp. [add.] Swollen; 
pufifed up. [iSAaA.] 

£MBOST',t PP' Embossed; aras- 
mented; inclosed; overwhelmed. A 
deer is said to be emboeeed, when she 
is so hard punned that she foams st 
the mouth. [Spenser.] 

£MBOWD',tPP. Bent; arched. [Spen- 
ser.] 

EMBO YSS£'M£NT,t A. [Fr.] Amhodi. 
[CAaucerJ 

KMBBACE', o. t. [add.] To hold; to 
keep possession of; as, grief and soirow 
embrace his heart. [^'AaA.1 
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EMBRACE^OR,) n. In law, one who 

EMBRA'SOR, ) practises embracery. 

EMBRA^SURE, n. [add.] Embrace. 
[SkakA 

EMBREWED.fpp. Imbrued; stepped, 
or moistened. [Spetuer.'] 

EM^BRINO.DATS,t n. Ember-days. 
[See Embbb.] 

EMBROGLIO. ^Ste Imbboglio. 

EMBROIL', V. i. To be in commotion; 
to become disturbed. 

EMBROIL^t n. Perplexity; oonftirion; 
embaraiament. 

EMBRONZE', o. t To corer with 
bronae. [See Bbonss.] 

E!hIBROuI>'EI>,t pp. [Fr.] Embroi- 
dered. [Chaucer.} 

£M'BRY0<BUDS, n. In 6ol., spheroidal 
solid bodies, of unknown origin, resem- 
bling woody nodules, formed in the bark 
of trees, and capable of extending into 
branches under farourable circum- 



EMBRTOG^APHY, instead of EM- 
BRYO'GRAPHY. 

EM'BRYONATiE, n. In bot., a term 
given by Richard to denote plants with 
the same stamens and pistils, and an 
embryo to the seed; they thus oontun 
both monocotyledons and bicotyle- 
dons of Jussien. 

EM'BRYONATED, a. Formed like an 
embryo; relating to an embryo; pos- 
sessing an embryo. 

EMBRYONIC, instead of EM'BRY- 
ON'I€. 

EBCBRYONae 8 A€, ft. A small sao or 
▼edde met with in most plants, at 
the apex of the nucleus of the OTule, 
and in which the embryo is formed. 

EAfBRYOT'IC, a. Relating to, or re- 
sembling an embryo ; embryonic. 

EMBUSX instead of EMBUSY. 

EM£,t n. [Sax.] Uncle. [See Eaxb.] 
[Chaucer.'] 

EMEN'AGOGUE. SwEMMBirAOOOUB. 

EBiSND'ALS, m. An old word still 
made use of in the accounts of the So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple; where so 
much in emendaU at the foot of an ac- 
count on the balance thereof, signifies 
so much money in the bank or stock of 
the houses, for the reparation of losses 
or other emergent occasions. 

EM'ENDATOR, msteed of EMEN- 
DA'TOR. 

EBCEND'ED, pp, or a. Corrected; 
made better; improved. 

EM'ER ALD-GREEN, n. A pigment of 
a vivid light-green colour, prepared 
from the arseniate of copper, used both 
in oil and water-colour painting. It is 
also called Scheele*t green. 

EMERd'ENT- YE AR, n. The epoch or 
date whence any people begin to com- 
pute their time. Our emergent year is 
the year of the birth of Christ. 

EMERITI, n. plur. [L.] An epithet 
applied to soldiers and other public 
functionaries of ancient Rome, who had 
retired firom their country's service. 
On these occasions the parties became 
entitled to some remuueration resem- 
bling our half-pay. 

EBIER'ITUS, II. plicr. EtnerUi. [L.] One 
who has been honourably discharged 
firom public service, or from a public 
office. 

EMET^ICAL, a. Same as Embtio. 

EM'ETIN, or EM'ETINE, instead of 
EM'ETIN, or EM'ETIN. 

EMEUTE', n. (emQt^) [Fr.] A seditious 
commotion or mob; a riot; atumtdt. 

E^MEW. ^eeEifU. 

EMFORTU',t prep. [Sax.] Even with. 
[Chaucer.] 



EM^CANT, a. Beaming forth; spark- 
ling; flying off; issuing rapidly. 

EMIGRA'TIONIST, n. An advocate 
for emigration. 

EMIS'SION, fi. [add.] Theory of emis- 
sum, the eorpuscular theoru, propounded 
by Newton for explaining the nature 
and phenomena of light. According to 
this theory the sun, and all other lumi- 
nous bodies, have the property of send- 
ing forth, or emitHngf in all directions, 
exceedingly minute particles of their 
substance in right lines, with prodigi- 
ous velocity, and these particles foiling 
upon the eye, produce the sensation of 
vision. [See Light, TJndulatobt 
Thbobv.] 

EMIS^SIVE, a. Sending out; emitting. 

EM'ISSORY, a. [L. emissarius.] In 
ojutf . and pAy«., an epithet applied to 
ducts which convey fluids out of the 
body, especially to certain ?eins. 

EMMAR'BLE,t \v.t. To bestow, or in- 

£NMlR'BLE,t f vest with the quaU- 
ties of marble; to harden, or render 
cold. [Speneer.]^ 

EMMEN0L'06Y,fi. [Gr. v«^i«, men- 
strual discharges, and ktyn, discourse.] 
A treatise on menstruation. 

EMPAIRE',t V, t. To impair; to grow 
worse. [Scienter.] 

EMP AIS^Tie WORE, n. [Gr. i/mmmi, to 
impress upon, to stamp.] Inlaid work 
resembling the modem buhl; marquetry. 
It consisted of laying threads, or knock- 
ing pieces of different metals into an- 
other metal. 

EMPXR'LAUNCE,t n. Imparlance; 
parley. [Spenser.'i 

EMPB ACH',t V. i.To impeach ; to hin- 
der. [Spenser.] 

EMPElRE',t ». i- [Fr.] To impafrj to 
hurt. [Chaucer.] 

EMP'ERICE,t H. [Fr.] Empress. 
[Chaucer.] 

EMP£R'lLL,t V. t To imperil; to en- 
danger. [Speneer.]^ 

EMTEROR-MOTH, n. A handsome 
species of moth {Sahamia paoonia), 
found in this country. 

EMTEROR (PURPLE-), n. The hand- 
somest of the British butterflies {Apa^ 
tura iris), is popularly so called. 

EMTHASIS, ft. [add.] A peculiar im- 
pressiveness of expression, or weight of 
thought ; ss, to dwell on a subject with 
great emphasis. 

EMPH AT'IC AliNESS, n. State of be- 
ing emphatical. [Rar. us.] 

EM'PHYMA, n. IGr. u, and ^, to 
spring forth.] In paiho., a tumour, in- 
cluding the sarcomatous, the encysted, 
and the bony species. 

EMPHYSE'MA, ii. [add.] Whid-dropsy; 
a swelling produced by air diffused in 
the cellular tissue. 

EMPHYTEU SIS, n. [Gr.] In law, a 
contract by which houses or lands are 
given for ever, or for a long term, on 
condition of their being improved and 
a small annual rent paid to the grantor. 
EM'PIRIC. or EMPIRae, n. 
EMPIRaCAL LAWS,n. InMMfiee,tho 
name given to those uniformities which 
observation or experiment show to 
exist without their being referred to a 
general cause. The term is employed 
to indicate that the law is not regarded 
as the ultimate law of the phenomena, 
but simply connects them till such law 
may be discovered. 
EMPLIESt V. t. To infold ; to involve. 

[Chaucer.] 
EMPRESSE',t V. t. [Fr.] To crowd. 

[Chaucer.] 
EMPROSTHOT'ONOS, n. [Gr. i^t^-t- 
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Ai», before, and wtm, to draw.] In med., 
a spasmodic action of the muscles, draw- 
ing the body forward ; clonic spasm. 

EMP'TIONAL, a. That may be pur- 
chased. 

EMP'TY, a. [add.] Free; rid. 
I shall find you empt^ of thst fsnlt. Skak. 

EMP'TY-HANDED,a. Havingnothing 
in the hands. 

EMP'TY-HE ADED, a. Void of under- 
standing ; having few ideas. 

EMP'TY-HEARTED, a. Destitute of 
feeling, or sensibility. 

EMPYE'MA, instead of EMPYLMA. 
[add.| Among modem physicians, this 
term is employed to signify all collec- 
tions of fluid in the pleura which do 
not arise fh>m an obstruction to the 
circulating system, and are not of a 
gaseous nature. 

EMPYREU'MA, n. [add.] In ehem., 
burnt smell; the odour of some oily 
animal or vegetable substances, when 
slightly burnt in close vessels, or when 
subjected to destructive distillation. 

EMPYREUMAT'IC, a. [add.] Empu- 
reumatie is applied to the acid and to 
the 9il which result firom the destruc- 
tive distillation of vegetables, and hence 
hartshorn is called the empyreumatie 
alkali. 

EMPYREU'MATIZE, v. t. To render 
empyreumatic by destructive distilla- 
tion. 

E'MU, )n. [add.] This bird differs 

E'MEU, f from the cassowary in not 
baring the helmet, and from the ostrich 
in baring its feet three-toed. Its 
feathers are double, and of a dull, 
sooty-brown colour, and those about 
the head and neck are of a hairy tex- 
ture. The wings are small, and useless 
for flight. 

EM^ULOUSNESS, fi. Quality of being 
emulous. 

E'MU- WREN, n. An Australian bird, 
the SHpiturus malachurus, so named 
from tiie tail-feathers being loose- 
webbed, and bearing some resemblance 
to those of the emu. 

E'MYDiE, II. A family of chelonian 
reptiles, comprehending the water- 
turtles or mud-tortoises, and interme- 
diate in form between the turties and 
land-tortoises. 

EMYDOSAU'RIANS, n. Bhunville*s 
name for an order of reptiles, embracing 
the crocodiles. 

E'MYS, n. A genua of chelonian rep- 
tiles^ comprehending the firesh-water 
tortoises. 

ENACT'MENT, n. Fadd.] The act of 
voting, decreeing, and giving validity to 
a law ; a law enacted; a decree. 

ENAM'EL, a. Relating to the art of 
enamelling. 

ENAM'EL, n. [add.] The metals used 
in enamel-painting are gold, silver, and 
copper; the two latter are usually gilt. 
— Enamel painting on lava, a newly- 
invented style of painting, very serrice- 
able for monuments. The material 
consists of volric stone, and lava from 
the mountains of Auvergne. 
ENANTHE'SIS, n. [Gr. •», and s^Aji, to 
flourish J Rash exanthem; including 
scarlet-fever, measles, and nettle- 
rash. 

ENBOS'ED,t «>. [Fr. ewbasque,] 
Sheltered in a wood. [Chaucer.] 
ENBRAUDE',t ». t [Fr.] To embroi- 
der. [Chaucer.] 

ENC^'NIA, n. Su EvCBNU 'ux this 
Supp. 

ENCAN'THUS, n. [Gr. •«, and ««r8«r, 
the comer of the eye.J A small tumour 
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or excrescence growing from the inner 
angle of the eye. 

£N€ASH'M£NT, n. Among bankers, 
the payment in cash of a note, draft, 
&c. 

EN€AUS'Tie, a. [add.] EneausHe 
painting, a kind of painting among the 
ancients, in which, by heating or burn- 
ing in wax, the colours were rendered 
permanent in all their original splen- 
dour. 

EN€AUS'TI€ TILES, n. Decorated 
paving-tiles of baked pottery, much 
used in the pavements of churches and 
other ecclesiastical edifices of an early 
date, and recently brought agun into 
use, with Tarious improTements. 

ENCENIA,fi. [Gr.tymmHm.] Festivals 
anciently commemorative of the found- 
ing of a city, or the dedication of a 
church; and in later times, ceremonies 
renewed at certain periods, as at Ox* 
ford, at the celebration of founders and 
benefactors. 

ENX£NS£,t n. [Fr.] Incense. [Chati- 
cer.] 

EN'CENSE,t V. t [Fr.] To bum in- 
cense; to bum incense to. [Chaucer.] 

£NC£PH'ALI€, a. Situated in the 
head ; belonging to the head or brain. 

ENCEPUALrTIS, n. InBammation of 
the brain. 

ENCEPH^ALOID, a. [Gr. i^^atf «Xii, and 
uit, resemblance.] Uerebriform ; re- 
sembling the matter of the brainy a 
term applied to a morbid product which 
constitutes the mass of the disease called 
schirrus or cancer. 

ENCEPH'ALOS,n. [Gr. •yMf«x««.] The 
brain ; the contents of the skull, con- 
sisting of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
medtdla-oblongata, and membranes.— 
Also written Encephalon, 

ENCHAIN'MENT, n. The act of en- 
chaining, or state of being enchained. 

ENCHXNT'MENT, h. [add.] Any- 
thing produced, or seemingly produced 
by magical charms; anything highly 
wonderful or delightful. 

ENCHAUF'ING,tn. [Fr.JHeat. [See 
Enchafe.1 [Chaucer.] 

ENCIN€'TUK£, n. A covering; a 
cincture. 

ENCLASP, V. L [add.] To iksten with 
a clasp. 

ENCLIT^ICALjtf. Same as Enclitic. 

ENCLOSES, or INCLOS'ER. 

ENCLOSING, or INCLOSING. 

ENCLOS'URE, or INCLOS URE. 

ENCOLliAR, ft. To surround with a 
collar. 

ENCOM'PASS, V. t. [add.l To get into 
one*s power ; to obtain. [SAoA.] 

ENCORFORINCt ppr. [Fr.] In- 
corporating. [Chaucer.] 

ENCRI'NAL, a. Same as Encbihic. 

EN'CRINITES, n. A genus (Encrinus) 
of petrified crinoideans, known by the 
name of stone -lilies, or lily -shaped 
animals, and supposed to 
have been among the earliest 
inhabitants of the deep. 
The animal possessed a co- 
lumn formed of numerous 
round depressed joints, ad- 
hering by a radiaUng groov- 
ed surface, and becoming 
pentangular near the pelvis, 
which is composed of five 
pieces, giving a lateral in- 
sertion to the first series of 
costal plates, to which the ^umuu^ 
second series and scapulae 
succeed, whence the tentaculated arms 
or fingers proceed, formed by double 
aeries of joints. The petrified bones 




of encrinites compote vast strata of 
entrochal mart>le. The term encrinites 
is frequently i^tplied to the crinoidea 
generally, both recent and fossil. 

EN'CRINUS, n. See £hcriritb8. 

ENCYCLOPEDaC, a. Same as En- 

CTOLOPEDIOAL. 

ENCYCLOPEDISM, m. The labour 
of writing or making encyclopedias. 
[Rare.] 

ENDEAR'; V. t. [add.] To attach one*s 
self; to bind by ties of affection and 
love. [Shah.] 

ENDfiAR'ING, ppr. [add.] Having a 
tendency to make dear or beloved ; as, 
endearing qualities. 

ENDEM'IC, n. A disease of an endemic 
nature. 

ENDERM1C, a. 8u Endbrmatig. 

ENDET'T£D,t pp, [Fr.] Indebted. 
[Chaucer.] 

END£W',t V- <• To endow; to clothe; 
to invest ; to put on. [Spemer.] 

END'LESS SCREW. See Pbbpbtual 
in Diet. 

END'LONG, adv. In uninterrapted 
succession; even on; along; at full 
length. [Scotch.] 

EN'DO. [Gr. •»)«».] A Greek prefix, 
signifying within. 

ENDOCAR'DIUM, n. [Gr. t^U,, and 
mm^lm, the heart.] A colourless trans- 
parent membrane which lines the in- 
terior of the heart. 

ENDORHIZ'AL. Same as Endob- 

HIZOUS. 

EN'DO-SKEL'ETON, n. [Gr. •»»«», 
within, and rsaic»», a dry body.] In 
anai., a term applied to the internal 
bony or cartilaginous framework of 
the vertebrata. 

ENDOSMOM'ETER, fi. An instra- 
ment contrived by Dutrochet for mea- 
suring the force of the endosmotmic 
action. 

ENDOSMOSE', instead of ENDOS- 
MO'SE. 

ENDOSMOS^MIC, a. Relating to en- 
dosmose. 

ENa)OSP£RM, M. That portion of the 
albumen of seeds which is formed out- 
side the embryonic sac, while perie- 
perm is that portion which is formed 
within the sac. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, sometimes both are 
absent. 

ENDOSSE',t V. t [Fr. endotser.] To 
carve ; to engrave; to indorse ; to write 
on the back. [Spenter.] 

ENDOUT£',tr.*.or<. [Fr.] To doubt; 
to fear. [Chaucer.] 

ENDRIE ',+ c. i. (endr«e'.) [Sax.] To 
suffer. [Chaucer.] 

ENDCR'iy,t pp. Indurated; hardened. 
[Spenser,] 

£NDCR'£D,f pp. Inured; hardened. 
[Spenser.] 

ENDCR'INGNESS, n. Quality of en- 
during. 

END' WAYS, adv. Same as Endwibb. 

ENEXIA, n. [Gr. w^nt, continuous.] 
In med., continued fever, including in- 
flammatory, typhus, and synochal 
fever. 

E'NEID, or ENE'ID. 

£N'£R6Y, n. [add.] In mech.. this 
term is sometimes employed to denote 
the action of a power to move a ma- 
chine. The term is synonymous with 
what is called quantity of action. 
[See Momentum, and Wobr.] 

ENEUGH^ n. Enough. [Scotch.] 

EN FAMILLE. (ang-fa.meel^) [Fr.] 
In a family way ; domestically. 

ENFAM'INED,t pp. [Fr.] Hungry; 
famished. [Chaucer.] 
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ENFECTE^t ». <. [Fr.] To infect 
[Chaucer.] 

ENF£CTE',t pp. Infected. [Chaucer.] 

£NF£L'ONl>,t pp. Rendered fierce! 
[Spenser.] 

ENFOR'TUNE,t v. t. [Frl To endow 
vrith a certain fortune. [Chaucer.] 

ENFOUL'DRED,+ pp. [See Entoul- 
DEBED.I EnfinUdred smoahe, smoke 
giving forth flashes of fire like light- 
ning. [Spenser.] 

ENFR ANXHISEAIENT, n. [add.1£ii- 
firmehisement of copyhold lands, %\effi{ 
conveyance in fee-simple of oopybold 
tenements by the lord of a manor to 
the tenants^ so as to convert such tene- 
ments into freeholds. 

ENFREE' V. t To set free^ to relesss 
firom captivity. [5%aA.] 

ENFRE£D',t a. Set at liberty. 

ENFRfiE DOBf, «. <. To five; to let 
free. [Shak.Ji 

ENFROZ EN,t pp. Congealed with 
cold. 

£NF^R^D,t PP' Kindled; set on fire. 
[Spenser.] 

£NGA<>£D', pp. or a. [add.] In steel., 
two wheels are sud to be engaged when 
they are in gear with each other. The 
driver is the engaging wheel, and the 
follower is the wheel engaged. 

ENGAdE'lfENT, n. [add.] Power of 
engaging ; charm ; allurement 

ENGA<y ING, ppr. or a. [add.] Engag- 
ing and disengaging machinery is thtt 
in which one part is alternately nnited 
to, or separated fh>m another, as occa- 
sion may require. 

ENdEN'DER, v. i. [add.] To oopulate. 
[All/ton,] 

£N6ENa)RURE,t «. [Fr.] Genera- 
tion. [Chaucer.] 

EN'dlNE, instead of EN6INE, pro- 
nounced en'jln. 

EN6lN'ED,t pp. [Fr.] Racked; tor- 
tured. [Chcauer.] 

ENOINEER'ING, n. [add.] Contri- 
vance ; manoeuvre. [Coirper.] 

ENGIRD'LE, v. t To inclose; to sur- 
round. 

EN'6ISC0P£, fi. [Gr. tyym, near, and 
rsMw, to view.] A reflecting micro- 
scope. 

£NGLUE',t V. t [Fr.] To glue ; to join 
or close very fas^ as with bird-lime or 
glue. [Oower.] 

ENGLCT'ING.tppr. Perhaps eni^Activ 
or enluting. Stopping with clay. [Chan- 
cer.] 

ENCORE', V. i. [add.] To make bloodj 
or gory. [SpenserA 

ENGRAIL',t V. i. To form an edging or 
border ; to run in a waving or indented 
line. 

ENGRAU'LIS, ft. A genus of the her- 
ring family, which contains the anchory. 

£NGR£GGE',t v. t. [Fr.] To aggra- 
vate. [Chaucer.] 

ENHAUNCE'.t »• *- [Fr.] To raise; to 
enhance. [Chaucer.] 

ENHEXRT'EN, v. t. To encourage. 

ENHORT',t V. t. [Fr.J To exhort. 
[Chaucer.] 

ENHYa)RITE, n. [Gr. •», and ^ 
water.]^A mineral containing water. 

ENHYa)ROUS, a. An epithet applied 
to such minerals as inclose drops of 
water ; as, enhydrous quarts. 

ENKER'NEL, v. t. To form into ker- 
nels. 

ENKINa>LE, V. i. To take fire. 

ENLACE', V. t. To fasten with laoe ; to 
lace. 

ENLAC'ED,t PP^ [Ft.] Entangled. 
[Chaucer.] 

ENLACEMENT, n. Act of enladng. 
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ENLArf'GOUIlED^t PP- Faded with 
ItmgouT^ [Chaucer.] 

ENLEV'EN»t *■■ {Sax.] The nmnber 
ehr^tt* [Chaui:tr7\ 

ENLIST', r. L [add.] To notte firmly 
to ft cau£e ; to entploy in udTHnciag 
Borne interest ; aa, to erditt poraoDS gf 
all clasAG^ in the eau9c of truth. 

ENLIST'^ 17. t. [add, I To enter heartilr 
into a cou&e, as one devoted to Its in- 
terests. 

ENNEAT'IC, «, 8aTne «i Esneati- 

ENOINT'.f r.|j.[Fr.] Anointed. [Ctum- 
cerj] 

EKOH'MOUS, ffl, [add,] MotisCTOBily 
Absurd. 

KNOll'THOTROPE, b. [Gr. i,, ^fi.^, 
right} and t(it*^ to turn,] A ciuxl or 
toji by whieli eon fused objeeU are 
tninaforcned into various figUTes or plc- 
tnresi, fjy making it to rerolve mpjidly. 

ESO\V% itdi\ Just mow. [Scotch.] 

racer.] Enrooted j implanted. [Spen- 
Mcr.) 

ZVKAV rSHlNGLY, adv. So us to 
throw into ccatany. 

ENROCR'llE^'T, n. A tn^ia of largo 
■toneiii thrown in at random to form the 
baj£3 of pif^rH) qua^'ft, breftkwater^f &e. 

B2* ROLTE'. (ang-root\) [Fr.] On the 
way; npon the road ; in proffre&*. 

£NSCaLE\ Vm t. To eaiTB or form with 
■cales. 

EJtSt'OS^CE', V. I. To Eecure onc^s 
self in a fastness or fortifioation j to 
take shelter behind «omcthini?, 

ENSEAil ,t B. (. [Set Seam. J To fat- 
ten ; to feed ; to make greoa; ; to purge 
a hawk from her glut and grease. 

E?fS££L', V. t To «oel, as a hawk, 
[See Sef.l,] 

EKS£L'ED,t pp. Scaled up ; kept se- 
cret. \Ch<ntctrA 

ESSEM BLE, n. For « (apgsomble),*' 
read (ane-Rttm'-ble.) 

EN SEM HLE, atic. {anff'Sam'*blo.) [Fr.J 
Touether; all at oticc. 

ENSUROCD, e. t. To <^t^ with a 
shroad ; to dothe. 

EN 'SIGN, R. [add.] A commisioned 
officer, the lowe«t m degree, and im- 
mediately flubordinute to the lii'uten- 
ants in a regiment pf infantry. One of 
this rank isapt^ointed tueaeh company, 
and the junior entign^ are charged with 
the duty of carrying the colours of the 
rej^ment. There are no eneign» in the 
ride brigade, or in the royal corpa of 
artillery, engineerfl^ and marine^?, n 
iecond lieutenant tieing attached to 
each company in place of an ensign. 

ENTAILE ,trt. [Fr.l Shaiw. [Ckauca:] 

ENTAlE'ED^tPl*. [Fr-J Carred. [CAtja* 

EKTAL'ENTE^t p. t. fFr.] Toeneite; 

to gire a great appetite to. [Chaucer.] 
ENTANGLE, v. L To become en- 

tangD^led. 
£K TASIS, n. [add,] In patho.t eon- 

Btrictive spasm \ ba cramp, look -jaw, &c. 
EN T A YLD \f \ pp.J Set Esta n^v.t.] 
ENTAVLED^t) Entailed; oarred^ 

eugTBTred. [ Spenter. \ 
EjCTAYLE\t n. C*rring} sculpture. 

l^ffMer.] 
ENT£NDE',t e. t [Fr] To attend. 

[Ch^ctr.] 
ENTENDE'MENT.t n. [Fr.] Cnder- 

standing. [CAoucn--] 
ENTEN DEB, v. L [add.] To (often ; to 

mollify; to make tender. 
ENTENTE',t "■ [Fr.] Intention. 

[Chauctr, \ 



ENTENTE' CORDL\LE', n. (ang. 
tangt'-kor'de*al'.) [Fr.l In poUtic^^ 
the evidences of good-w^ill and justice 
towards each other exchanged by the 
chief pet*(jn^ of two Stated. 

EN'TEU, D. f. [add.] In carptidrv and 

Jainenf^ to caose to enter; Co insert ; as 
the end of a tenon into the mouth of a 
mortise, previous to its being driven 
horne to the shoulder. 

EN'TERA, H. pttir. [Or. ir«|«, the 
bow<»b.] The intestines. 

ENTERCUANO EDEN.f pr^. plur, 
F. xc h no gcd r f ChaucfT. ] 

EN TERDEAUt n. See Imtebdeai.. 
\ChaHi^er.] 

EN'TERER, n. One who enters. 

EN'TERIC, a. Belongmg to the intcs^ 
tines. 

EN'TERING, ppr. [add.] Entwring 
MhoTL When bills are paid into a ban- 
ker'a haurJs, to receive the amount when 
due, thifl is what i^ caUed entxriitg them 
thitrU 

ENTERMETE',t c. i, [Fr.] To inter- 
pose, [CAffurrr] 

EN TEltMEWER, n. A hawk gradu- 
ally changing the colour of its feathers, 
commonly in the second year. 

ENTER OCELE, instead of EN'- 
TEIIOCPXE. 

EN TERO-EFlP'LOCfiLE, n. [Gr. 
t»n^«p^ ivrTktnf omentum, nnd xiiAit, a tu*^ 
mour.] In patho.^ a hernia, in which a 
part of the intestines, with a part of tlte 
omentum, ia pnotrmied.. 

EN TERO-LITHLS, n. See Ewtfuo- 

LITH. 

ENTEROP'ATHT, rt. [Gr. i-rif.., and 

fttAkf, diseajie.] Disease of the intes- 
tlues. 

EN'TERO-RRHAPH^lA,n.|;Gr.i»Tifi-, 
nnd ^m^f^ a suture.] A suture of the 
divided edges of an inte-stine, 

EN TER0-TQ3tlE, n, [Gr. trrtf*. and 
n^i*, to cut.] An instrument for the 
operation of artificial anug. 

ENTEROTOMY, n, hi murf., dissec- 
tion of the bowels or iutestines.^ — In 
MMrg.i incision of the bowels for the re- 
moval of strangulation, or a contracted 
or imperforatod portion^ 

ENTERPART',t ^* t [Fr.] To share. 
[Chaucer A 

EN'TERrlllSE, w. [add.] An active and 
enterprising spirit; osj ho pottsassed 
courage, vipilnnce, and €nierpn&e. 

EN'TERPRISE, *. i. To ventui* on 
ardnoua or hazardous undertakings \ 
to attempt \ to essay. {^MlUon,] 

EN'T£RPRIZE,t o. /, To entertain i 
to ^\ye reception to one. [Spenser.] 

EN'TElirRIZlNGLY, orfc. In a bold, 
resolute, and aetive manner* 

EN'TEHSOLE, instead of ENTEE* 
SOLE. 

ENTERTAIN', u. f . [add.] To receive 
or admit with a vjbw to consider and 
decide; 08, to ent^rtmn a proposal. — 
To make to pass pleojtantly ; to employ 
or onnfiume agreeably ; as, to entertain 
the time, IMHionA 

ENTEllTAlSE.t v. t [See Enter- 
TMjfJ To take. [LSpeiLner.] 
ENTERTAKE'jf tv *. To entertain ; to 

receive. [Spenier.] 
ENTERTAYNE'it »■ Entertainment. 
[Spenser A 

ENTERTAYNlNG,t PP- Receiving! 
opposinjT. [Spenser A 
ENTETCHED,t f)/j. [Fr. entaehe.] 
l^larked or endowed with good or baa 
qualities. [Chaucer* 
ENTHELMIN'THA, n, [Gr.*ff*r,T»'lth- 
in, and iA^tr, a worm,] Intestinal wonm; 

, Bynonyu^oua with eniosoa. 



ENTITR0NI2 V'TION, «. The pUeJnff 
of a bishop in his stall of thranej in his 
cathedral. 

ENTJRjB^TENANCY.n. In ;a«j,a oole 
possession by one peri^m, called seve- 
ralty, wbieh is opposed to seTferal ten* 
nncy, where a joint or common pod&es* 
sion is in one or more. 
ENTIRE TIES, n. piar. In law, renimCif 
bjf entirtites^ is when an estate is con* 
veyed or devised to a man and his wife 
during coverture. They aro then isaid 
to be tenanlt hit entiretif*, that is, each 
is said to be seized of the whole estate^ 
and neither of a part, f^ee Enti uetv.] 
E N T r TLE, V. t. 1 add. ] To nam e or call ; 
to mention the name of. [Pool.] 
ENTOM'OLINE, n. [Gr. i.*.^, an in- 
sect.] A peculiar chemical principle, 
found in large qtuintities in the wings 
and elytra of coleopterous insects* It 
has also heen called chitine, 
ENTCiMOPil'AGA, n. [Gr.i»T.,L«f,and 
f*ypf, to eat.] A group of hymenopte- 
roiis insects whose liLrvoJ generally feed 
paru'vitioally upon living injects. — Also, 
a triljc oi' marsupial s, as the opossuma, 
band (00015, li^c^, which are indectivo* 
rouj;^ tlintii^h not pici'lusifely so. 
ENTOMOPirAGOUS, a. Feeding on 

inflects ; insectivorous. 
EST0^108TtlACA| n. [Gr. »»r-^«, 
an J tm^*m.MM*^ a Bhell.] Shell -inaecta; a 
name given to o dlTbion of the Crusta- 
cea, of which the genus Cypris may be 
given as an eianjple. The division in- 
cludes all those species which have the 
body covered with a thin homy integu- 
ment in the form of a shell. Theyar« 
mostly microscopic, and all aquatic^ 
gene ml ly irihnbiting fresh -water. 
ENTOMOS'TRAeOUS, n. Belonging 
to the entomofltraca^ 
ENTOM YZA, n. [Gr. ■.«#, within, and 
^*, to auek,] A genus of tenui rostral 
birds, belonging to the family Slelipha- 
gida^, or* bouey-suckers. The speciefi 
ore found in Australia, and live chiefly 
on the boney from the flower of the 
gum-tree. 

ENTOZO''l€, a. Pertoinlng to the en- 
toxoa. 

ENTRAlL^D,t pp. [Set Estbmi.] 
Interwoven ; wrought between. [Spen-^ 
serJ 

E N'T RANGE, n, [add.] The lower part 
of a ship's bottom, next the stem, 
ENTRANCE MENTi n. A state of 
trance or ecstasy. 

ENTRAYL ED,t pp. Twisted; Inter- 
laced. [5^^enjerr] 

ENTE£.\T ABLEja. Thnt may be en- 
treated, or is soon entreated. 
ENTREAT'MENT, n. Entreaty; dii- 
conrse ; company. [ShnkA 
ENTREE', instead of ENTRE'E, n. 
(ang^trii".) [add.] Freedom of accesa; 
as, the entree of a house.— A course of 
dishes. 

EN'TREE NOTTS, (ang'ir-noo.) [Fr.] 
Bctfveen ourselves. 

EN'THEMEES,t n^ ptur. See EprT»S- 
METS. [ChauctT.] 

ENTRlEE',t( V. t. [Fr.] To deceive; 
ENTRICK',t) to entangle, or ensnare. 
[Chaucer.] 

ENTRO PIUM, n. [Gr. i», and v^w**, to 
turn.] f nvers^ion of the eyelid. 
EN TRY, a. [add.] In fciw, the taking 
possession of lands ortenetiients where 
a man has title of entry ; and tt Is also 
used for a writ of possession. There is 
a right &fet\iru when the party claim- 
ing may^ for his remedy, either enter 
into the land or have an action to re* 
I cover it; and u tUle of entrtfj where one 
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fa DA lawful entry £;it^cn faim in the land^ 
but has DO action to recover till fae fans 
eiitci^d. An actual rnfrj/ ia where a 
ma.n ent^^ra into and takra possession of 
tunf lajfidi, &c., eithof m hit own right 
or as the fittomey of another. All 
>|-Ht9 of entry, and real a^'tiona by 
which iandA mi^ht have been formerly 
retoTered^are now, eseept dower, do wer 
itnde nihil habetf and qaare impeditt abo- 
lished. — In Scot* law, entry refers to 
the acknowledgment of the title of the 
heir, &c., to be admitted by the supe- 
rior.— 5tna/e and double entry, in com- 
merce. [See Book- Keeping.] 

ENTCNES,t n. plur, (Fr. J Songs; tunes. 
[Chaucer.] 

ENTYEE^t a. Inward; inner. [Spen- 
serA 

ENURE',+ V. t [See Inube.] To prac- 
tise ; to use. [Spenser.] 

ENORE^ V. t. In law, to take place or 
be available. [See Inure.] 

ENOR'ED^fpp. Committed; practised. 
[Spenser.] 

EN VAULT', V. t To inclose in a vault; 
to inter. 

ENVELOP'! h^"®"''®^*'^- 

EN'VELOPE, or ENVELOPE', In- 
stead of ENVEL'OPE, n. [add.] In 
astron., the envelope of a comet is what 
is otherwise termed the coma, and is a 
dense nebulous covering, which fre- 
quently renders the edge of the nucleus, 
or body, indistinct. 

ENVEN'IME,t V. t. [Fr.] To poison. 
[Chaucer.] 

EN VEN'OMED, pp. or a. [add.] Spite- 
ful ; full of malice. 

ENVlE',t v.i. [Fr.] To vie; to contend. 
[Chaucer.] 

EN'VIOUSNESS, n. State of being en- 
vious. 

ENVI'RON,t adv. [Fr.] About. [Chau- 
cer.] 

ENVOL'UME, V. t To form into a 
volume. 

ENVOL'UPED,t pp. [Fr.] Wrapt up. 
[Chaucer.] 

EN'VY, n. [add.] Object of envy; as, he 
became the delight of the ladies and 
the envv of the beaux. [Stoift^ 

ENVY'.t V. t To rle with. [Spenser.] 

ENVYN'ED,t pp. [Fr.] Stored ; fur- 
nished or seasoned with wine. [Chau- 
cerA 

ENWOM'AN, V. t To endow with the 
qualities of woman. 

EO'LIAN ATTACHMENT, n. A con- 
trivance attached to a pianoforte, by 
which a stream of air can be thrown 
upon the chords, which greatly increases 
the volume of sound. 

EOL'IC, n. The Eolio dialect, verse, or 
music. 

EORL, n. Saxon for earL [See Eabl.] 

EPANADIPLO'SIS, n. FGr.] Repeti- 
tion; afiKU^^^ in rhetorie when a sentence 
ends with the same word with which it 
lieKinrt- 

EPANARTUO'SIS, for EPANOK- 
THOSIS, 

EPALLE; il [Fr.] The shoulder of a 
Uasttun, 

ErApLETTKD, a. 
Furnished with e^iau- 
let*, 

EPAULIEHES,t or 
EPALLLETS'.t n. 
ptur, [Fr,] In andeni 
oritiour, shoulder'^ 
plates^ composed of 
ACTeMil succeuit-e irptaHf™!. 
plate% (orering only the outside of the 
arnii and hAvlcg no pnuldrons. 




EPESE6ESIS, n. [Gr. tm, tind t^ege^ 

nil. See ExKoE&iit.] A full explanation 

or interpretation, 
EPEXE(jET'I€AL, a. EjsplanAtorr ; 

jnterprctinjff. 
EPHE'DRA, rt. A genu* of plants, nut, 

order GnetaeeiE. Some of the speeiea 

are Enropeiiii. 
EPHEM'ERAN, n, A neuroptarous in- 

sect» as the day-fly. 
EPUEMER'IDiE, n. A famOy of nenr- 

opterous insects, which take their name 

from the short duration of their lives in 

the perfect state, as the May-fly and 

day-fly. 
EPH'ORUS. n. plur, Ephori. [See 

EPHOB.] 

EP^IC, n. A narrative poem of elevated 
character, describing generally the ex- 
ploits of heroes. [See the Adljective.] 

EPICAR'IDANS, )n. [Gr. wt, 

EPICAR'IDES, f upon, and 
mm^it, a shrimp.] A family of isopodous 
crustaceans, which are parasitic upon 
shrimps. 

EPICRA'NIUM, n. [Gr. m, and m^m, 
the cranium.] The tendinous expansion 
of the occiptto-Jrontalis muscle. Ap- 
plied also to the skin of the head, and 
to the whole of the soft parts which 
form the scalp. 

EPICUREANISM, or EPICURE'- 
ANISM. 

EPIDEM'ICALLY, adv. In an epi- 
demical manner. 

EPIDEM'IC ALNESS, n. State of being 
epidemical. [Rar. us.] 

EPIDEMIOLOd'ICAL, a. Pertaining 
to epidemiology. 

EPIDEMlOL'OdY, n. [Gr. ici, h^^^c, 
and K$yH, discourse.] A discourse or 
treatise on epidemic diseases. 

EPIDERM' AL, a. Relating to the scarf- 
skin or bark ; epidermic. 

EPIDERM'EOUS, a. Same as Epideb- 

MIC. 

EPIDERM'IC, a. [add.] Pertaining to 

the bark or exterior coating of a plant. 

EPIDERM'ICAL, a. Same as Epideb- 

MIO. 

EPIDERM'OID, a. [Gr. iw,lti/ju$, and 
uUt, resemblance.] Resembling the epi- 
dermis. 

EPIDIC'TIC, \a. [Gt. twiiu»Ti»H.] 

EPIDIC'TICAL, t That explains, ex- 
hibits, or lays open; applied by the 
Greeks to a kind of oratory called by 
the Latins demonstrative. 

EPK^^'A, n. A genus of trailing plants, 
nat. order Ericaceae. 

EPIGAS'TRIUM,R. [Gr. m, and ymrtf^, 
the stomach.] The superior part of the 
abdomen ; the part situated above the 
belly. 

EP'IdENE, a. [Gr. m, and ^m/uu, to 
begin to be.] In geol, formed or ori- 
ginating on the surface of the earth ; 
opposed to hypogene ; as, epigene rocks. 
Applied also to siihstanrea found natu- 
tally cryslalliied in a form which does 
not belong to them solves, but to some 
other compound of the some hase* 

EPIGLUFTIC, fl. Pertaining to the 
epiglotfis. 

EPIGO'NIIJM, n, [Gr, i«, and ^rirtf, the 
see J.] In fa^jf.^ a membranous bag which 
itidoji?^ the coneeptacle or eapvulo of 
JuiigerneTiniaj aiid is ruptured as the 
caiv!(ule elongates, 

E PI G R A M 3 1 A T IZE, \\ t To repr*- 
sent or eittireas by epigrams. 

EP '1 G R A P H , n, [add . j In UUrttture, a | 
citation from some authort or a fen- ■ 
teuee framed for the purpose, placed at 
the c^mmepccment of a work, or at its 
separate divisions ; a motto« 



EPIGRAPH^ICS, n. plur. The sdet^ce 
of inscriptions. 
EPILEPTIC AL, a. Same as Epttsr* 

TIC. 

EPILEPTICS, n. Jledicincs for epi- 

EPIL'061SM, instead of EP'ILO- 
t^JlSM. 

EPlLOfilZE. or EPiL'OOiZE, p, t 

EPIMA'CUUS, ft. A genns of slender 
long-billed birdn, allied to the hoopoes. 
They are found in some of tbe isiandf 
in the Eastern n^ns, and are remarkable 
for their fine ^ilumnge. 

EPIM'ERAL, (z> [Un twt, and mt*«. » 
part or limb.] A term applied to that 
part of the setrment of an articulate 
animal which is above tbe joint of the 
limb. 

EPIOR'NIS, n. The name applied to a 
fossil genus of birds at one time litifig 
in Madagascar. The egs and some of 
the bones of this gii^antie ereatare 
have been brought to Kuropot tbronj^h 
tbe attention of the captain of a mer- 
chant vessel, lie was struck one day 
by the resemblance to an egS of a vase 
used by a native for some domestic 
purpose, and on examining iu it proved 
to be a portion of one. Some Idea of 
the size of this tnonater bird may b« 
derived from the dimensions of the eg^i 
models of which may now bo se«n in 
most of our public museums. The 
largest of them is equal in bulk to HS 
hen's eggs, and will hold two e^ollons 
of water. The t-^ of the gigantic 
ostrich, our largcAt living hirif, U ri^ 
times less than the ej*^ of tiie L'piortnS 
maximus of MadagiL^tar. 

EPIPHE'GUS, R. A genus of plants* 
nat. order Orobanehaeeff*. Th^re i» 
but one species, E. virginiGna, found 
parasitical on the roots of beech-trees 
in the southern states of America, 
where it is called beech-drops. It is 
the Orobanche virginiana of Linn. 

EPIPHYTE, instead of EPIPH- 
YTE, n. 

EPIPHYTIC, a. Having the nature of 
an epiphyte. 

EPIPLEX'IS, n. [Gr. m, and wUxm, to 
fold.] In rhet., a figure used when an 
elegant or gentle kind of upbraiding is 
used to convince. 

EPIPLOS'CHEOCfiLE,n. [Gr. t^xm,, 
the omentum, «^i«f, the scrotum, and 
««)A«, a tumour.] A hernia, in which the 
omentum descends into the scrotum. 

EPIP'TEROUS, a. [Gr. w, and «n(«f, 
a wing.] In bot, a term applied to a 
fruit or seed which is furnished with a 
broad margin or wing where it termi- 
nates. 

EPIRRHEOL'OdY, n. [Gr. mi/^. • 
flowing on, and kt^n, discourse.] Thai 
branch of science which treats of the 
effects of external agents upon living 
plants. 

EPIS COPATE, u. 1. [add.] To takv 
the oflice and di^^iLy of a bishop, 

EPJSO'DIAL, a. Relating to episode; 
epi nodical. 

EPISTAX'IS, ri TGr. tt*. and wvM^^f, a 
dropping.] Nasal hemorrhage ; bleed > 
ing from the noGe- 

EPlSTHOrONOS, ft. [Gr. *.jH1i., for- 
ward, and tu»M, to stretch.] A term 
synoTiyinons "(vith Umprostholonot^ — 
which sec in this Strpp. 

EPiS'TULET, n. A short epistle or 
letter. 

EPlTAPH*IC,a* Bume as Epitafhia*. 

EP'lTAPllIST, B, A writer of epiUplis. 

FPir ASIS, instead of EP'ITASIS, m. 
[add,] In the ancicrU drainaj that part 
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wtuch embracei the maiti action of a 
pl&St and leads on to the cataatropho; 
opposed to pTata$u. Ttie term has 
al$o ioin«ttn)f;<i been appLiod to that 
lurt of an oration which appeala ta 
tbfi pasfliDn^, 

EPITHE LIUM, n. [add.] [Or. >«, and 
fi^t, tlie ntpple.] TIib cuticle on the red 
part of the lipfl, and on tbo mueoiii 
membranca in general, 

EPITHE'MIA, n. in bol., a genwi of 
X>iatoniac!cs, founded on Eunatia tur- 
gida of Ehrflobergi and aonw other*. 

"EPIZO'ASS, > n, [Or. m, and ^m*. ani- 

EPIZO'A, S TOaln] The epiioa are 
an order of the entozoa, whieli fii them- 
selves permanently by strong organa of 
attachment to the soft superfidal porta 
of ai|uatie anLniab, 

EPIZOOTIC, a. [add.l Pertaining to 
tbe animalfl called epizoans. The term 
ia applied also to diaciiaes ptcralcot 
among animals; corresponding to epi- 
demic amoni^ men. — As a gtvlogicad 
temif epiiootic is no longer used. 

EPOD'iC, a. Pertaiatng tOj or resem- 
bling an epode. 

EP'ONYME, Ft. Surname. 

EPOPCE'lA, n. [L,, from Gr. t*M9*«m; 
from intp verse, and nuc*, to mako.] "I'ho 
history t fable, or action of an epic poem. 

EPHOUVETTE'. instead of EPKOD- 
VETT'E, {i-proo-vet'). 

EPSOM SALT, jt [add,] This medi^ 
cine ^rsa so named from its being for^ 
merly procun^d by boiling down the 
tninerai water of Epsom, but it is now 
prepared from sea-water. 

E P U ' LI S, n , [ G r. i#*, and ^km the ffum>.] 
A. tubercle on the gnms^ 

EPYOR'NIS. 5« EpioHNia in Supp. 

E'QtTAL, V. 1. To be equal \ to bo on a 
par, [Shak. | 

E'QUAL-AQUAL, a. Alike. [S'^tch.] 

E'QUAL-AQUAL, v. t. To balance 
•Kounts; to tnake one thing equal to 
another f^oteA.] 

E QUALIZE, r. L [add,] To represent 
03 eiinaL 

EQUATE', v.i. In ojjfrYinH, to reduce all 
the ebservationSj both of right ascension 
and declinationi of a heavenly body to 
■ome common and convenient epoch ; 
to make the necessary corrections on 
the observed position of a heavenly 
body, in order to obtain the true posi- 
tion. 

EQUAT'ED, pp. or a. Reduced or cor- 
rected ; AA an astronomical ob^rvatii^n. 

EQUATION, n. [add.] Binffmiat equa- 
Uojtt an equation co]i listing of two 
ienaa, as oj^ -\- fta^ == o,-^ Pgrronal 
squatwn^ a name glrei] to the qnnntity 
of time by which a person is in the 
habil of noting a phenomenon wrongly ; 
and it may be called positire or nega- 
ti re, according as ha notes it after or 
before it really takes place. 

EQUATO'KlALLYjflrfp. So as to have 
the motion of an equatorial ^ in a line 
with the equator. 

EQ ' U E R K V, or EQUER' R Y, i nstead of 
E QUEKRV, n. [add.] Equtrriei are 
certain olficers of the househotd of the 
lOTeretgn of England, in the depart- 
ment of the maater of the borae, the 
first of whom is styled chief equerry 
and clerk-mamho]. Their duties fall 
in rotation, and when the sovereign 
(queen) rides abroad inatutet op equerry 
goes in the leading coach. Ollicers of 
the same denomination form part of the 
estahlishment of the prince consort. 

EQ' U E R y , a. Sut Equ eb bv . 

B'QUES, R. p/ur. Equita. [L.] The 



equiiej! were horsemen or knights, and 
constituted the second order of nobility 
in the ancient Roman state, the senators 
forming the first* They were ehosen 
promiscuously from the patricians and 
plebeians, and required to be pgRseAscjd 
of a fortune (at least towards the end 
of the republic) of not less than KJ^) 
5e«tertia, or £'d:i29. They acted a^ 
Jurymen, assisting the pnctor in trials, 
and were oIno farmers of the pnhllc 
revonuc. They had particular seats 
assigned them in the eirensand theatre, 
and the insij^ia of their rankf in addi- 
tion to a horse, were a golden Knt;, and 
a robe with a narrow purple border* 

EQUIDIF FERENT, a. [add.] ^^^lo- 
diffkreni seriftt an arithmetical series 
baring the difference between the Arst 
and eecondf the second and thirdj the 
third and fourth terms, &c., the same. 
—An aHthmetical progression. 

EQUILIB RIUM, n. [add.] A state of 
rest prod need by tUt mutual counter- 
action of two or more forces, A just 
poise or balance in respect to an object, 
BQ that it remains drm ; as, to preserve 
the fijuilibnum of the body. In the 
Jin€ ari$i tho just poise or bulanco of a 
figure or other object, so that it may 
appear to stand firmly*— Al^, the due 
equipoise of ottjects, lights, shadows, 
d&c*, o^inst each other by eonie strik- 
ing feature. — The term tquUibrmm is 
also applied to express the cqu4il dif- 
fusion of temperature which oil bodies 
on the earth tend to produce; and Che 
equal distrihution of the electric fluid 
in its natural undisturbed state* 

EQUIP' ME NT, n. [add.] In civil *n- 
ffi'Merintf, the neoesksary adjuncts of a 
railway, as carriages, engines, &C,, are 
called the cqui{imi£nts. 

EQUIPON'DERANCY, ». Same as 
EijuiFOKnEaANCi^. 

EQUirON'DEROCS, a. Haviug equal 
weighty 

EQUIRO'TAL,a. Having wheels of the 
same aLte or diameter j having equal 
rotation. 

EQUITABLE ESTATES, n. In lai^, 
one of the three kinds of property in 
land^ and tenements; the other two 
being legal property, and customary 
property. An equU^tblt estate is pro- 
perly one for which a court of equity 
atfoH» the only remedy; such is the 
benefit of every trust, express or implied, 
which 13 not converted into a legal 
estate by the statute of uses. 

EQ'UITANCY, n* Horsemanship, 

EQ^'ITY, It. [add.] In English jitrU^ 
prudence J the term fquilif is now more 
jproperly applied to a separate body of 
laWj created and sustained on the 
strength of precedents, and adminis- 
tered by tribunals distinct from the 
common-law courts of tllo country. 
From Bucce^ive decisions, rules and 
princiides almost as fixed have been 
framed and established in the courts of 
eqiuty as in the courts of Law ; and a 
court of eqtijty diflfers from a court of 
law mainly in the subject matters of 
fvhieh it takes cognizance^ and in iU 
mode of procedure and remedies. 

EQUIVALENCY, a. Same a^ Equiv- 

At.£!VC£. 

E'QUIYALVE, a. A bivalve, in which 
the valves are of equal sije and form. 

E ' Q U I Y A L V E D, a . Ha vi ng the vahes 
of equal size and depth, 4^ a bivalve. 

EQUIVOCATE, i^* i. To render equi- 
vocal. 

EQ'UIVORE, instead of EQUIVOKE. 

EQUUXEUS, iL [L*] The Horse's- 
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head} a fiorthern constellation coDsUt- 
ing of ten star^. 

EQUU LEUS PIGTO'RIS,*!. [L.] The 
Painter's Horse or Easel, a modern 
southern constellation, consisting of 
eight storsj situated close to the prin- 
cipal star of Argo. 
EH,^ adv. [Ser EiiE ] {Chaucer.] 
ERAS EH, It. One who erases.— 2. .A 
sharp instrument used to erase writings, 

&0. 

EK ASSURE, n. [odd.] Escision; do^ 
^trUGtion ;, as, tna eroiurv of citiea. 
\ Gibbon.] 

ERBIUM, jt. A metal recently dljjco- 
vered in the ores of yttrium. Its pro- 
perties Are but little kno^n* 

£HE,t n. t, (ear.) To plough ; to ear* 
[CArttfCer*] 

ERE C TILE, a. Susceptible of erection. 
Erectile Hjeruttf in tmtit,, the tissue pe- 
culiar to the penis, nipple, kc 

EREMBR YON ATiE, n. In Afl/., inamo 
given by Richard to tho^e plants which 
have no true stamens or pistils, nor a 
seed with an embryo. It thus eorre* 
sponds precisely to the acotjledons of 
Juasieu, and although a more correct 
expression, is not so generally used. 

JlVm Cktptooasj ia in thiii Sti$ip.] 

EREMIT l€, a. Same as EBSafi-TLCftT^ 

ER'GOTISM, n* [odd,] An epidemin 
occurring in moist districts, aa in that 
of Sologne, from the u^e of ergot in 
rye-bread; it occurs in two forms^ tlie 
canvitlsivi; and the gfXngreiiQUS. 

ERIC'THUS, n. A genns of long -tailed- 
decapod cmstaceans, inhabiting tropical 
»ea«. The species are transparent. 

ERid'ERON, n* [add*] The E. phila- * 
delphicum, a native of North America, 
is used as a medicine in the United 
States. It is given na an cmmenaie;ogue, 
and is also considered a valuable diu- 
retic. 

ERlNACE'ADiE, n. The urchin or 
hedge-hog tribe. 

ERIN'NYS, n, [Gr.] A fury, or goddesi 
of discord ; and hcnce^ among the poets, 
discord in general, [iihak.] 

ERIODEN DRON, n. The wool-tree, 
a genus of [lilants, nat. order Bomber 




CCS?* The fipeciea are noble plants, 
growing from fifty to a hunilred feet 



ERyTHROGEN 



ESPALIER 



ETUEREFICATION 



Eiig;hj haTips palmate Leaves, and reilj 
scarlet, or white flowers. Ttio woolly 
coat of the aceda of aome of the species 
iB usod in dif¥'«reiit countrlea foriituQing 
cuahlons^ aod simltat pur^io^fa. 

E Rl P H ' E A , n. A so qq9 of ohort-taikd 
cnistaccan^f the sijcuics of which are 
found in the Mediterranean, in Bra^ilj 
at tho C&w^f tiQd in tho Eoat. 

ERIX, n. SeeEtitx. 

ERlCE,t a. [Sax. ftinrl Weary; iDdo- 
lent' sit^ki^ [Chaucer,] 

ERME,t P. L [Sax. eariae.] To gri^te j 
to lament. [Ckctttctr,] 

£RM£Ei;L,t *^^ Miserable; piteous. 
[Chaucerl] 

ER'MIN.t a. Armenian. [Chaucer,] 

ERN'EST,t n, [See Eabnest.] Zeal; 
stadioQS porsuit of anything. [Chau- 
cer.] 

ERODENTS, «. [L. erodo, to gnaw off.] 
Medicines which eat away, as it were, 
extraneous growths. 

EROSION, n. [add.l In med., the 
gradual destruction of the substance of 
a part by ulceration, or by increased 
action of the absorbents, whether spon- 
taneous, or excited by the action of 
some irritating substance. 

ERO'SIVE, a. Having the property of 
eating away or corroding ; corrosiye. 

EROTE€'TI€, n. Interrogatory. 

EROTOMA^NIA, n. See Ebotomant. 

ERO'FYLUS, n. A genus of coleopter- 
ous insects abounding in South Ame- 
rica. 

ERPET0L'06Y, n. [add.] [See Hbb- 

PETOLOOT.]^ 

ER'RAND-BOY, n. A boy employed 
as a messenger. 

£RRAN'TES,n. [L. errans, wander- 
ing.] A family of annelides, commonly 
known by the names of sea-centipeds, 
sea-mice, or nereids. They constitute 
the Dorsibranchiata of Cuvier. 

ERRA'TA, n. plur. See Ebbatum. 

ERRAT'ICjt n. A rogue ; a wanderer. 

ERRAT'ICALNESS, n. State of being 
erratic. 

ER'ROUR,t n. A wandering. [Speneer.] 

£RU^€A, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Crucifer». £, s€Uiva is the gar- 
den-rocket, which, when young and 
tender, is frequently eaten as a salad, 
especially on the Continent. The whole 
plant has been used in medicine as a 
sialogogue. — 2. A genus of uniTalve 
molluscs.— 3. The larya state of insects. 

ER'UDITELY, adv. With erudition; 
learnedly. 

ER'UDITENESS, n. The quaUty of 
being erudite. 

ERUPT', V, i. Jadd.1 To burst forth 
suddenly and Tiolently ; to give vent to 
eruptions. 

ERIJP'TIVE, a. [add.] In jrft??., pro- 
duced by eruption ; asj empf ti» rocka, 
sui^h m the ij^ocou^ or volcimic. 

ERY?J GllJM, n. (add.) E. maritimum, 
or iea-hoUyJ,"! nbundiint un the eastern 
shores of £n gland » and \s found in 
Scotland and Ire Land. The root a 
Bwect| aromstie^ tonic^ and diuretic ; 
and bos been u»ed as aa ^t^f^Hentj and 
in visceral obslructions^ It La also 
eiipposcd to posse^B arhrodbtat' vLrtnes. 
E. agiiaticum^ rattlesnake- weed, a na* 
tive of Nortb America, u employed aa 
a remedy forthebiteof the rattlesnake. 

ERYSIPEL^ATOm, a. [Gr. ,t^*TtK»t, 
arid riS^Ti resembkmce.J Reaembliu^ 
erynip<?la3. 

EUYTU'llO. [Gr. i<LJ?(.r, red.] A Creek 
prefii, omployed in composition to de- 
note any pure red colour. 

ERYTU'ROOEN, n, [Gr. ^v{ft*f, and 



ftttm^ to pi'oduei!.] A neutral, cr>'atal- 
Uu^j fatty matter, of a green colour, 
found in diseased bile. It miites with 
nitrogen, and produce^:} a red com- 
pel und, 

ERYTII'ROID, a. [Gr. i<ii^(«,and u3*f, 
re^mbl an {!<.>.] lu aaat.^ a term applied 
to the tunica vUffinaiU testis K^'hieh has 
the rfd tibrcs of the crcma^ter diapcrsed 
upon it* inner ^urfaco: 

ERYTH ROPHYLLE, n. [Gr. i^ul^w, 
nnd f^i-ktw, a leaf.] A term applied by 
Beneliui to the red colouring matter 
of frttits and leaves in outumn. 

ESCaFER, ft. One who gcta out of 
danger. 

ES€APE'-W ARRANT, n. In law, a 
process addressed to all sherifis, &c., 
throughout England, to retake an 
escaped prisoner, even on a Sunday, 
and commit him to proper custody. 

ES€H ATOL OOY, n. [Gr. irx-Ttc, last, 
and x»yt, discourse.] The doctrine of 
the last or final things ; as death, judg- 
ment, &c. 

ESCHAUN6E',t n. [Fr.] Exchange. 
[Chautrer,] 

ESCHeAlV, n. [add.] Lands, if freehold, 
escheat to the king or other lord of the 
manor; if copyhold, to the lord of the 
manor. By several recent acts the old 
law in regard to escheats has been 
modified. Since the 1st January, 1834, 
there can be no escheat on failure of 
the whole blood, wherever there are 
persons of the half-blood capable of 
inheriting under 3 and 4 William lY., 
c. 106. 

ESCHEVE',t ) V. t. [Fr.] To shun; to 

ESCUUE^t } eschew. [Chaucer,] 

ESCHEW'ER, n. One who eschews. 

ESCHEW'MENT, n. The act of 
eschewing. 

ES'CORT, n. [add.] In a general sense, 
protection or safeguard on a journey 
or excursion ; as, to travel under the 
escort of a friend. 

ESCORT % V. U [add.] To accompany 
as a guard or protector; as, to escort a 
lady. 

ESeOT',t v,t. To pay a reckoning for; 
to support or noaintain. [Shah.] 

ES'€ULINE, n. An alkaloid obtained 
firom the Msculus hippocastanum, or 
horse-chestnut, from the ash, &o, 

ES€UTCH'EON, n. [add.] Escutcheon 
of pretence. [See under Pbetbnce.] 

GS£,+ fi. Ease ; pleasure. [Chaucer,] 

£SE,t V. I. or t. To accommodate ; to 
be pleased. [Chaucer.] 

£SE'MENT,t n. Easement; relief. 
[Chaucer,] 

£S'IE,ta. Gentle; light; easy. [Chau- 
cer.] 

£S'ILI€H,t adv. Gently i eaflily. 
[ Chaucer.] 

ESLOYNE',i; p. f. [5« EsLOiM.] To 
withdraw, [^Spenner^] 

EtaU'CLIi.E, I?. The pik«i, a family of 
fiabe^. [See E^ojt.j 

ESO'ENTEUl TIS, n. [Gr. w*, within, 
and tiHri{i<, an intestiQe.] IptUunmation 
of the uiucoua membrane of the intes- 
tines. 

ESU-GASTRI'TIS, n. [Gr. um, within, 
and ym¥^i^, tho belVy^J Inllaiumation ot' 
the mucous membrane of tha fitotnrich. 

EBOTER'tCALLY^at/i?. Inoncaoteric 
manner, 

ESOTERaClSM.n. Eaotericdoctrine 
or principki*. 

ESUTERMCS, n. DoctHties mysterious 
or hidden. 

ES^PADON, B, A long sword of Span- 
ish invention. 

ESPALIER, It, [ndd.J A trellis for 



training t'ruit'trees or bua,bea upon, in^ 
atead of nailing them to w^lk, 

ESPrAlLLE.t B. [Fr.] Espial i a Bipy- 
ing. [CAffHcrr.] 

EiiPlR lTUELL,t a. [Fr.] Bpirtttial ; 
heavenly. [ChaUCer.] 

ESPULS'EII, fl. [add. J One who che- 
rinhe^ or maintains. [Shtifte^bury.] 

ESQU18SE',H. (es.kes'.)[Pr.] The tot 
ektf teh of a picture, or model i>f a statue. 

ES SAV, «. instead of ESSAY, 

ES SAY 1ST, instead of ESS.%Y1ST. 

ESSOIN', a. In law., allowed for the 
ap[>earance of suitors; an epithet ap- 
plied to the first three dtiy^ of a term, 
now abolished. [See Esaota-sJ] 

ESSOYNE',t n, \See E^soion.] An 
excuse. [Spenser!] 

ESTAB'LISHMENT,!*, [add.] A place 
of residence, or of transactmc^ busiucu i 
an institution, whether public or pri- 
vate. 

ESTAFETTE', n. (estafef.) [Fr.) A 
courier; an express of any kind. 

ESTANXIA, n. [Sp.] Mansion; dwell- 
ing. — In America, landed property. 

ESTANCIE'RO, n. [Sp-J Farm bailiff ^ 
overseer of a domain. 

ESTAT',t n, [Fr.l State; condition. 
[Chaucer,] 

ESTATE, n. [add.] Reai eHaie cam- 
prises lands, tenements^ and heredita- 
ments, held or enjoyed for an estate of 
freehold. — Personal esiatt «>m prices 
interests for terms of years in lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, aod pro- 
perty of every other description. All 
real estates not being of cop y^i old tenitre, 
or what are called customary freeholds^ 
are either of freehold or lee^ than free- 
hold ; of the latter kind arc estates for 
years, at will, and by suffemu re. Estates 
are also divided into tegatf tquiisbie^ 
and customary, 

ESTATE'LI€H,t a. Stately. [Chau- 
cer.] 

ESTHET^IC, ) a. Pertaining to the 

ESTHET'ICAL,) sdence of ta*t*. 

ESTIMA'TION, n, [add.] Conjecture. 
[Shak,] 

ESTOC', n. [Fr.] A short sword worn 
at the guxlle by mounted fioldiet^ 

ESTRAM ACON, n. [Fr.] A sort of 
two-edged sword formerly used; a pas 
with a sword; a back-staiff. 

ESTREEN'. See YKsruaES. 

ESTR£PE'MENT, n. [^odd.l Tho urit 
of estrepement was abolished by ^ and 4 
Wm. IV., c. 99. 

ES'TRES,t It. plur, [Fr.] The inward 
parts of a building. [Chance,] 

ES'TUARY, a. Belonging to, or formed 
in an estuary ; as, estuary strata. 

ETAT'-MA'JOR, n. (ft-ta-ma'-xhor.) 
[Fr.] Officers and snb-f^fficers, as dis- 
tinguished from their troops; also^ the 
superior officers, 

ETCIi^ V. u To practiw etching. 

ETCin^G-GKUUND.fl. See Etcn, 
V. t. 

ETHE'REAI, o. [add.] EsisHng in tho 
air; looking blue like the sky; a^ tihe- 
rml m ountai ns. [ Thomson , j 

ETHE'REALLSM, n, llio quality of 
beln^f ethereal* 

ETliKUEAL'iTY.n, The state or con- 
JlitJhri rpf tiein^ etliereaL. 

ETllE'REALLY, adv. in a celestial or 
heavenly niaTiner. 

ETHE'KEAL OIL, «. An oil found fu 
the retsiduum of sulphuric ethers and 
which fornis the lio^b of Hoffman's 
eelobrated anodyne liquor, 

ETUEREFICA TK)N, n. The prxH?ess 
by which an acid and alcohol are 
£0 united together as to form ether. 
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£THE''HIAf rt* A geuuaof river-oyatera, 
the fthcll of which has t^o muAcular 

ETIIE'KID.E, n. Rirer - o jiters, a 
tamilj at h\tiiXv& molluscs. 
ETHlOPie, It. rtioliU3giiageof£thio- 

ETH10P^I€, a. Relatins to Etblcpm 

or Abysnaia. 

ETHNOG'RAPHEE,>s. Ona who 
ETHNOL'OOlST, J cultivate* eth- 

noj^ph^; one who treats of the dif* 

Ferent mces nnd families of m^n* 
ETHNOLOiriC, \a. Relating ta 
ETttKOLO<i'lCAL, { ethnology. 
ETHTJ'SA, n. A genus of short-tailed 

cri»tac«ana. 
ETBUS'GAN, tt. Relating to Etnm* ; 

Mt, Jin Etruscan vaae* 
ErTEU-€AP.n. Anatteirtip; a spider, 

» rimlent atmbilious person, {Sc^itchJ] 
ET TLE, r. t. To iLlm ; to takti aim nt 

Any objcf^t; to mako an Mtempt^ to 

proper; to intend, [Scotch,] 
ETYM0L06'ie, a. Some w Eiimo- 

LOGIC ill., 

ETVM0L06^I€0y, n. A work eon* 
taining the etymologies of tho worda 
of n laoguage; n ti^a^ti^ on ety- 
mology. 

EUt;ilLO'RIG ACID, M. An acid ob- 
tckined by thedecompofition of the ueti' 
tnl mellltate of ammonift by heat. It 
id In (ho form of a white crystalline 
powder. 

EC'eilHOyE, ft. [Gr. mzfw, of n fine 
colour.] A blufl snbstaaet^^ 4 compound 
of zliK? and cnchlorie add. 

ECU jE ' M 0> I S \r p n, [ G t. B^.i.«t-r^wf ,] 
The doctrine of hftppjnesa, or the sy&tem 
of philosophy which makes haman faap- 
pinesa its highest object. 

EUCEN'I€ ACID, n. An add fottnd 
in doves. It is an oily liquid, ha ring 
(be strongest odour of cloves, and fo rms 
cTystalJjctttde salts with bases. 

Er'6EMN, or EU 6EK1NE. 

ELLA LI At n. A genas of doraibmn* 
cbiate annrlid^s. 

EU LIMA, n. A genus of marine mol* 

lOBCI. 

EUL06lS'TIC, > a. ConUinlng 

EUL0(S1S^TI€ALJ eulogy or 
pribe^ laudntoTT- 

EULOGIS'TK'ALLT, adp. With com, 
Dietidation or enlogy, 

ElJMEl>'UNUS, n. A genua of abort- 
toiled crustaceans. 

ECSiENlDJ-:, H. A famnyof hjmo- 
iio|iteTons jnaeirta of prodaceous habits^ 
allied to the wasps. 

EU.MEN'IDES, Jt. plur. [L. from Gr. 
te^irltfj A name given by the ancients 
to the FuHeft. [Sec Fubt.] 

ELTNO'MIA, Tu [Gr. Accofding to He- 
Biod, a, godde^ who presided over 
ordet or good goTemment.] A amall 
planet or asteroid, roroWing between 
the orbits of Mara and Jupiter, die- 
corered 29th Jnly, I^^jI, by De Gas- 
paria. It completes ita periodic revo- 
lution in four years, 114 days, and ita 
mean distance from the sun ia about 2^2 
niHliona of miles. 

ELiXO'TlA, 11. In hot., a genu* of Dift- 
t«Mia4:eBe, distinguished from Epithemia 
by the delicacy of the struE^. 

EUPATO KIUM.n. [add.] E. pfrfQiia* 
tvm \a a North American plant, known 
tsy the popular narne^ of thorough- 
wort, cr&aa- wort, and bone- set. It is 
employed aa a aubatituta for Peruvian 
bark. 

EUPHK'MlA, n. A genus of birds be* 
loTiglng to the Pettlacid^E, or parrot 
tnbo. BoTeial apccies are found in 



Australia. ^, elc^fara a the gronnd* 
|i[inikect of the colonists. 

EDPHO'NIA, R, A genua of passertne 
birdfi, allied to tho tAria;rer3. E. Ja- 
maica is the blue-Quk or bluo- sparrow 
of the West Indies, 

ECPHO'NIOCSLY, adv. With eupho- 
ny ; hnrmoniou^ly. 

EtI'PHONiSM, n. An agreeable sound 
or combination of aound^^, 

EU'PHONOF^t n. A mnsical Instrnment 
of great sweetness and power; an or- 
ganized piann. 

EU'PHO>OCS, a. Same as EtrPrtO- 
N I Otis, 

EU'PHOKY, fi. [add.] An agreeable 
quality of langnage, nrising from the 
harmonioua combination of sonnds. 
It eonaiats in an uninterrtipted How of 
words, which neither imped ea the 
speaker^s ntteranoe, nor oifend* the 
heartir's ear. 

ECPHORBIA'CEOUS, a. Relatiog to 
Enphorbiaces. 

EUPITORB lAL, a. Relating to en- 
phorbfaceons plants. 

EUPHRASIA, 7L [add.] E. o^ctnatu, 
eyebright, is a plant eomtnon In Britain, 
It ja an elegant little plant, with a 
slightly bUtfir and aromatio tlavonr, and 
has been employed much in medicine^ 
pnrticularb in diseases of theeye< 

EUTHUISM, n, [add.] An affectation 
of eiceasive elegance and refinement 
oflangnoge; h igh -Bo wn diction. 

EU PHCIST, B, [add.] One who affects 
exeesAire elegance and refinement of 
language. Applied particulnrly Co a 
class of writers in the age of Qneen 
Elizabeth, whoso unnatural and bfgh- 
flown diction ia ridiculed in Sir Walter 
Scott'a Monaxtcrvt in the charaftor 
of Sir Percie Shafton. 

EUPHL'IST It\ n. Belonging to the 
enphnii^ts, or to euphuism. 

EUPLEXOPTERA, n. An order of in- 
sects coiUaining the earwigs. 

EUPODIS €UJ!5, n. In bet., a genuj of 
I>iatomace», witii free disc-liko frus- 
tnles, cooTei Talvea, and elevated 
processes on the diac. It b allted to 
Coffcinodiscus. 

EUPYU'lON, n. [Gr. kn and «e, fire.] 
Any contrivance for obtaining an in- 
stantaneous light; as the pbosphorua- 
bottle, lucffer-matchea^ &ic. 

EIJRA'SIAN, n. or it. [A eontraciion 
of Evropttin and Atian.] In India, a 
term applied to children bora of Euro-* 
pean parents on the one side, and Asia- 
tic parenta on the other side. 

EITRE'KA, <pron. heure^ka.) [Gr. I 
have found it.] 

EU'KITHMY. See EunTTniiT. 

EURY'ALE, n. A genus of radiated 
animals, belonging to the Aatendoc 
or etor-fishes, having the rays very 
much branch cdn They are also known 
tiy the name of Medusa's -heada, 

EUHYC EROUS, ti. [Gr. ii^, broad, 
and Kt*mt, a horn.j Uaviug broad 
horna. 

EVA€'UANT, a. Provoking ei^ftcu*- 
tion. 

EVAD'IBLE, a. That may be evaded, 

EVANGEL' It' AL, rt. One who nmin- 
tnins cvans*ilicaJ priiici[tles. 

EVA^6EL'I€ALNESS^ n. Quality of 
being PvangelkaL [Rar.us] 

E V A N ti EL' ICISM, n. Evan geltcal 
principles. 

EVAN'tilLES.t B- pJ^r. The Gofipels. 
[Chaucer.] 

E V AP O U A 'T I O N, n. [add .1 Sponin- 

neoug evaporation^ the production of 

vapour by aome natural agency, wlth- 
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out the dirodt an plication of bent, ar 
tin the surface of the earth or ocean. 
EVAP'ORATIVE, a. Causing evapo- 
ration; pertaining to evaporatioD. 
EVA'SIBLE, a. That mny bo evaded. 
£VE, WYF^S, instead of £VEN,EVE, 
n. [add.] J-Vfrara^iei?/^, the period just 
jireceding Home important event; oa, 
the eve of an enga^i^ement. 

EVE€^TION, n. [add.] Anghcferec^ 
tion, an inequality in the motion of the 
moon, by which, at or near her quad- 
mture^ she b not in the line drawn 
through the centres of the earth and 
aun, ta she is at the syzygies, but makes 
an angle with that line of about 2"^ 5V. 
— Evection of Afof, its difiTusion by 
translation of the heated particles of a 
fluid. Thus, when heat is applied to 
the bottom of a vessel containing water^ 
the par I idea in contact with the sur^ 
face, receiving the heat, ascend from it, 
and carry with them the heat thity 
have received. It is in this way, prin-^ 
cipally, that liquids are heated, 

E'VEN, V. L To equiUi to compare. 

jScoich,} 

E'VEN, V. t [add.] To act up to; as, I 
have had to even to your content. 
'SktikA 

■VEN-CFR1STIAN,B. Fellow-Chris- 
tian. [Shah J 

E'VEN-HAJSDEDNESSi it. The state 
of l>ein;:j cven-haiided. 

E'VENLIKE,t a. Equal. [Chaucer.] 

E'VEN-TEMPERED.rt. Having a pla- 
cid temper. 

EVENTUAL^ a. [add.] nappening 
upon tria! or upon the event; contin- 
gent; depending upon an iiucertain 
event ; aa, an eventuat sncceasion. 

EVER AMONG,t«rfv* Ever and anon. 
[ SpenKT.} 

EV ERICH^t a. [So*.] Every^; each. 
[Chttucer.] 

EVERLASTING, «fft?. Very; exceed- 
i n p; I y ; aSj everlajting great. [ Amefiam 
vufffiirum.] 

EVEllLAsVmG-FLOWERS^if. The 
popular name given to certain flowers, 
such as EUchrysum, Xernu them unit and 
the like, belonging to the nat. order of 
Compos i tic, which retain their colour 
for many months after they hare been 
gathered. 

EVERYBODY, n. Every person. 

EV'EUY KOW AND TtJEN. An ad- 
verbial phrajie, used coiht^uially for re- 
peatedly ; at intervals. 

E VET, n. A kind of bird; an eft. 

EVIDEN'TIAELY, adv. In an eviden- 
tial manner. 

EVIDENTNESS, p». State of being 
evident. 

r VLL ENTREAT, r L To treat with 
injustice; to injure. iP^aimtJi 

E VILL HEARE.+ To hear m/ [L, 
male audire]\s to have a bad character; 
to Im; ill spoken of. [Spenser.] 

EVIL ONE, tt. The devil ; Satan. 

EVINXING, ppr. Proring; making 
evident. 

EVISCERA'TION, «. The act of evis- 
cerating, 

E V O Khr . See E v ocatk. 

EVOHJ'TH*:^, n. [add.] That which 
is eijianded ; as the petals of a flower. 

EVOLirTIUNAUY, a. Pertaining to 
evolution. 

EVOLVE', V. t. [add.] To follow out 
and detect through intricacicfi, 

EVOMITA'TION, n. The act of vomit- 
int: ; expectoration, 

EW,t n. Yew. [Chaucer.] 

EWilOWl \Ah^,>„M r«^^A1 

EH-WOWlf*^^^'^'^^ [5*Mrfcft.] 
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EWK'TNG, ppr. Itching. [ScotcLl 
EKACEBVA'TION; «, [L. acervta.] 

The act of heaping np. 
EXA€UA;TlOX,rt. Act of whetting; 

a jihnrpeTiin^. 
EX^ RESISj II. [Gr, t|i-(i«, to r^raoTO.] 

Thut part of surgery which rcUtea to 

the removal of parts of the hodj. 
EXAO'dEKATE, ^^ f. [add,] To forw 

bejrond the limits of reaaon ; to carry 

to estnivriirance* 
EXAC'<>£KATIVE, a. Having the 

power or tendency to eiafjgerate* 
EXALBU'Ml^OUS, a. la boL, hunns 

no nlbumen. 

EXAL.'TAT,+ pp. Exalted. [Chaucer.] 
EXAarETRO>,f n, 3^ HEJCAii£TE». 

[Chmtser.l 
EXASlTLE,f tj, L [add.] To jnatify hy 

the atithori ty of an enam pie, [Shakr ] 
EX AN'IMO. [L.l Literallif, from th^ 

mindi sincerely; heartilv* 
EXANTHEMATOL OGY, n. [Gr. i|- 

m*fht^ and At^Ki dUcouree,] A tr«atiive 

U11 eruptive fi^vers, 
ESANTHE'SIS, «, [Gr, *|, and mAv, to 

blosaom.} A Buperdcijil or cutan^ns 

effloi¥scence; a« rofle-rojih. 
EX'XK€I1, n. [add.] A title assumed 

for a time by the hi±ihops of Conatan- 

tinople, Aotioch^pheaiidjandCDDftarea, 

Bs Buperiorsj over the surrounding me* 

tropolitani. Mort rtccntiifi a title gj^ea 

to inapectora of tho clergy in certain 

districta, commissioned by tho Eastern 

putriurchs^ 
EXCAL'CEATE, u. L To depritfi of 

shoes, [Rar. ut.] 
EX€.\M'BIATOR,tn. Abrokcrj one 

employed to exchange Lands. 
EX€AKDES CENCV, n. bame oa Ex- 

EX CATHE'DRA, instead of EX 
CATllHDRA', [aiJd.] £i(crci%, from 
the chair, as of authority or instruction. 
Hence, with authority or doginatisui, 

EXXAVATE, or EXCA'V ATE, v. t. 

EXCE'€ATE,t v. L instead of EX- 
CEATE, 

EXCEL', i\f [add.] To eiteeed. 

EX'CELLENTLY, ado. [add.] Eiceed- 
iTigly; auperlatirely; itorpaaaingly^ 

EXCEL'LING, ppr. Surpaiaing in ei- 
eel le nee ; transcending ; outdoing^ 

EXCEPT'ANT, a. Implying exception. 

EXCEF TlON,n. [add.j In ^ir,a stop 
or stay to an action. — In commofi-iavi 
proe^edinQSf a denial of a matter al- 
leged in bar to an action. — In i:^h^inceri/t 
what \a alleged against the auHlciency 
of an answer, — Exception in n deed^ la 
an exception in the premia«s of a deed, 
V, liereby the granter excei>U.9omGth\ns 
out of that which he has formerly 
granted; as, when havinjf granted a 
house, a particuLir room is excei}ted out 
of til c game, 

EXCEl*'TiqNABLENESS, ji. Th» 
quality of beifig exceptionable. 

E XC UX^d E\ n. t add. ] Theory of <*- 
chanQfj^ \ theory introduced by Pre- 
Tost, for explaining the equilibHnm of 
temperature of any body. It is founded 
on the supposition that the quantity of 
heat which a body dill'uscs by radiation 
is equal to the qtmntity which it re- 
ceives by radiation from surrounding 
bodies, and which it either absorbs 
wholly or in part. 

EXCHANGE', V, I. To make an ex- 
change ; to pass, or to be taken as an 
equivalent; as, a guinea should ex- 
cAon^e for twenty -one ahillinga. 
\SmUh.\ 

EX CIIANO ENABLE, a. [add.] Eatable 
by exchange^ to be estimated hy what 



may be procured in exchange ■ as, the 
exchangeable value of good$. 

EXCaEATV for ESCHEAT'. [Sptn- 
ter.] 

EXCHEQ^UER, », [odd.] The coari of 
ejrchfQuer is the lowest in rank of the 
four grisat courts of law which sit at 
Westminster Uall. The judges are 
the ehaneellor of the exchequer for the 
time bcingf the chief barouj and four 
other barons, who are created by iBt- 
ters-patent. It consists of two divi- 
BionSf one of which exercises junsdie- 
Uon in all c&&e» relating to the cuitoms 
and excise, and over revenue matters 
generally. The other is a court of 
common-law, in which all persoual ac- 
tions may be brought. The exchequer 
court of equity was abolished by^ Vict., 
c. 5, Tho duties which foniierly de- 
volved upon the masters of the court 
of exchequer are now performed by the 
queen's remembrancer, who&e olfice was 
regulated by 5 and tJ Viut., c. 6(>, A 
number of otEccs of tha court were abo- 
lished by 3 and i Wm. IV., c. &5, 

EXCEEQUERCHAMBEH, n. The 
court in which the equity bniiness of 
tho courts of exchequer was formerly 
transacted ; hut, since the equity side 
of that court was abolished^ tlie exche- 
quer chamber bos become a court of 
appellate jurisdiction, an appeal by writ 
of error lying to tl^ia court from each of 
the three superior courts. The judges 
of the three superior cuurti occa^iun- 
ally sit here to hear arguments in im- 
portant criminal ea.'s^a, and upon cau^jca 
of great weight and didiculty, in which 
the judges of the oouru below have not 
given their judgment. 

EXCISES-DUTIES, li. Taxes or duties 
levied upon articles of consumption 
which are produced within the king- 
dom ; as malt, paper, British spirits. 

EXCIS ION, n, [add,] A cutting off 
from the church ; excuaimuuication, 

EXCITABIL^ITY, n. [add,] In med., 
a healthful, vital susceptibility to the 
influence of natutul, medicinal^ and 
mechanical agents, and the power of 
responding, in a normal manner, by ac- 
tions merely, in contradiitinccioti to 
sensations. This term is al:^ used 
with such an eitensioo of its tjisnitica- 
tiou as to comprehend the power of re- 
sponding to inrtuences both by actions 
and sensations. In this acceptation it 
is exactly equivalent to irriiahiiiti/, in 
the Erst of its medical senses, — ichich 
tee, 

EXCI'TANT, in, [add.] In foed., an 

EX'CITA?f T, i agent which, hy its in- 
tiuence upon Che living sohd, produces 
a new condition and action in fluch solid. 
Also, an agent which produces a quickly 
dJflTo^ed and transient incre4tse of vital 
energy and strength of action in the 
lieart and arteries, Tliis is the most 
limited acceptation of the term, and in 
this sense it is equivalent to stimvlaRt. 

EXCI'T,\NT, «, Tending to excite; 
exciting. 

EXCiTA'TION, n. [add,] In m«/.,the 
act of producing excitement; the ex- 
citement produced. — ExciUiHoH of 
tlft'lrifitif, the disturbance of the elec- 
tric equilibrium by friction, elevation of 
temperature, contact, &c. 

EXCI'TATOR, n. |Fr. exdtateur.] An 
instrument employed to discharge a 
Leyden jar, or other electrical appara- 
tus, without exposing the operator to 
tiie consequences of the shock, 

EXCITE', e. t. [add,j In med., to pro- 
duce a new condition or action in the 



living solid. — Also, to stimulate th» 
heart and arteries to incTe«&ed (tctioa 
and energy. The term is also UM<d ia 
a sense equivalent to irKioIr, [&t 

EXCITKHENT.I 

EXCITE' ME n't, n. [add] Tn ra&f.,iay 
new condition produced by the inflo- 
ence of any tintum), medicinal, or me» 
ehanical agent, in the living ^lid-^ht 
a liiniied 4^ use, a preternatural increue 
of vit^l energy and strength of m'tiaa 
in the heart and arteries. — ^A1bo,i viU- 
nted and abnomml st^ite of the actioju 
and sensations, or both, in conjaactioo, 
produced by tiatur^, medicinal, or me- 
chanical agents, either upon a heakbj 
fitate of tlie tita) amceptibilities, or b; 
an ejicesaive or otherwise improper o^ 
or application of natural, medidaal, or 
mechanical agents. 

EXCIT'INGLY, a^fp. So as to excite. 

EXCl'TO-MOTORT, a. An epltiiet 
applied to that functioD of the nervoia 
system by which an impression is tram* 
m it ted to a centre, and reliected fo ai 
to produce contraction of a musdicv 
without sensation or volition. 

EXCLAM'ATIVE, cl Containiiig ex- 
clamation. 

E X C L U' S 1 NARY, a. Tending to ei- 
elude or debar. 

EXeLUSION'ISM,"' EiclusjTe pria* 
ciples or practice. 

EXCLU SIVE, n. One bebnging to a 
coterie of persons who exclude othoi 
from their society ot fellowship. 

EXtJO.MMU'NICAXaH, B. Oae who 
c 1 CO mm un icates, 

EXt;OMMU'KH:.VTORY,fl. Rektii« 
to, or causing exeooimtinicatioo, 

EXCORTICATE, v. t To strip off 
the bark or rind^ 

EX'COUHTIER, R. One who bai 
erased to be a courtier, 

EXCREMESTA^a. [add.] Pertaio- 
ing to the fjcees \ resemblia^ excre- 
ments. 

EX^€KEMENTS, n, p^iin Hair, nail^ 
feathers, &c, f SAeA ] 

EX^tllETlVE, or EX€RE TlTE,fi. 

EXXRET01lY,orEXt:RE'TOHyA 

EX €U'RIA. [L.] In teie, out of coort 

EXCUirRENr, a, [a^d.] la Aot, a 
term applied to tliat mode of ramilict' 
tion in which the mx'is remains sl^iji 
in the centre, all the other pan^ being 
regularly disposed around it, as in PinM 
abie$. 

EXCU'SABLY, arfp. Pardonably. 

EX'EAT. [L,] LiteraUu, let him d*- 
part ; leave ol' absence given to a stu- 
dent in the English universities, — Abd^ 
an ecclesiastical term for the pcrraissicin 
granted by a bishop to a prieit, to go 
out of his diocese. 

EX ECUABLENESS,n. Sute of being 
ejceerable. [flnr. «#,] 

E X :E € U T A BL E, a. That ma j bo e»- 
c uted, [ Cunn t nt? . ] 

EX ECUTED, pp. or a, [add.] E^ 
cuted etttuideraiiojif in fair, is when A 
bails a maa^s servant, and tho miuitif 
afterwards promises to indemnify A; 
but if a mnn promise to indemnify At 
in the event of his bailing hii surranCr 
the consideration is then execut^ny,^ 
Exf^nded eoniracf \% "here riiiThinjf rf- 
mains to be done by either party, and 
where the transaction is completed at 
the moment the agreement is made, as 
where an article b sold and delivered, 
and payment thereof is made on the 
BjioL^Execuled eiiatet^ estate^ in poa- 
sessioD. — Ereeated truH^ When ra 
estate b conveyed to the" use of A scJ 
hu heirs, with a simple declaration nf 
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tlie trust for B and hia heirs, or the 
bcirs of hi9 bodvj tbe trust is perfect ; 
and it is said to be executed, because 
no further suci h necessary to be done 
by tbe trustee to raise and gi re effect to 
it, JWid because there ia no j^rroand for 
the interference of a court of equity to 
affix li Rieiwiiiig to the words dci^ktra- 
tory of the trust, which they do not 
legally import. — JEzecut&i t£j£, the first 
use in a convtiyanco upon which the 
statute of uses operates by bringing the 
po^fi^saion to it, the combination of 
which — that Li, the u^e and tbe pos.^e^- 
NOD — formed the le^^nl estate, and thii9 
the AtAtute is said to execute tbe use. 

i:XEeU'T10X, n. [odd.] At comm(m- 
lati^t writfl of execution are judicial 
proccaac»i issuing out of the court where 
the record or other proceeding ia^ upon 
which thej ore grounded ; and, there^ 
fore, when the record or transcript of 
the proceeding is removed into any of 
tbe courts at Westminster from a county 
I^latiiie, or from an inferior court, tbe 
execution a issned out of tbe auperior 
court. — ETfCitiion &fdeed$^ thesiKning, 
lealing, and delivery of them by the 
parties, as their own acta and deeds, iu 
the presence of witnessea, — In the^nc 
crtSt the mode of performing a work 
of art, and the dexterity with wliich it 
is aceumptished.— In painting j tbe term 
given to the pecoJiar mode of working 
for eiTect \ the manipulation peculiar 
to each individual artist. Or it may 
be de^nedj the right mechanical ubs of 
the mean 9 of art, to produce u given end^ 

EXECUTIVELY, dfft?. In tbe way of 
eiecuting or |>erforming. 

EXEt;'UTGllY^ a, [add.] Exttniorv 
demst, a j^ft of a future interest by will. 
*—Eit^t0rv ettfiteSt interests which de- 
pend for their enjoyment upon some 
subsequent erent or contingency.^ 
iV^rwfor^ rrmaintUf^ S Contingent re- 
miunder. — Exemitori/ trusts j such as 
require an ulterior act to raise and 
perfect them ; as tho trusts declared 
by those wills which are merely direc- 
tory of a flubscQueiit conveyance. — 
Exti^lorv ttsttt springing uses. [Set 

tflE.] 

EXECU'TOUE,f n. An executioner. 
[ChauterA 
EXEC UTHlCE.f n, A female eieeu- 



tioner. [CAjzucer.] 
EXHE DKAf f of the gymnasium, or 



EXE'DRA, 



t ari^h.j the portico 



testibule in priTate bouses 

EX'E(>ETE, n. One skilled in exegesis. 

EXEM'PLirlABLE,a. That maybe 
exemplified. 

EXEM'PLI GRA'TIA. [L.] [add] 
TJstially abbrcriated, cjt^ gr*, or e* g. 

EXEMPT', d. [add.l Released \ ac- 
quitted ; excluded, [SAaA.] 

EXERGUE', n. pron. eg^-erg". 

EX'ETER or EX'ON DOMESDAY, 
fi. The name given to a record pre- 
served among the muniments md char- 
ters belonging to the dean and chapter 
of the cathedral of Exeter. It contact is 
& description of tbe western parts of 
England, comprising the counties of 
"Wilts, Dorset, Somerset^ Devoni and 
Cornwall. It LB supposed, as far as it 
ojitends, to contain an exact copy of 
the originikl rolls or returns mode by 
the Conquerors commissioners^ form* 
ing the general lurirey from which the 
great Domesday itself wbs compiled. 

BXFCETA'TION, h. [L. er, outward, 
and fatm.] Extra-uterine fcetation, or 
imperfeet fogtation in some organ ex* 
terior to the uterus. 



EXF01.IATE, V. t To scale; to ftee 

from scales or splintet^. 
EXHALA'TION, ft. [add.] Exhalatioju 

are the vapours which arjse from ani- 
mal or vegetablo bodies, marsh ea^ tbe 

earthy d^e. 
EXHALE', v.t To fly off, ornuiish; as 

vapour, 
E X H A'LE NC E, n. The act of exhaling ; 

the matter exhaled. 
EXHA^JhENT, a. Sa Exralast. 
EXHAUSTaVE, a. Tliat exhausts j 

tendln^r to exhaust. 
E X ii E' Dl\ A. Bfe Exepba. 
EXIIIB'ITANT, n. In laWf one who 

makes an exhibit. 
EXHIBr'TION, n. [add J In mttf., the 

act of administering a remedy^ 
EXHIBITOR, ft. In law, one vthtt 

makes an exhibit, 
EX'llORTATOR, n. Anexhorter; att 

encourager. 
EXHUMATE, t*, *. To eihume; to 

disinter. 
E X ^ I E 5 1 n, Ecstacies ; byiterira. 

\ScofchA 
EXILF/, or EXILE, c. L 
EXILED', or EXILED. 
E X IST^E N C Yt n ■ E listence. [/?a r. us. ] 
EX'ITCS, n. [L.] In lam, is^ue ; off* 

springy yearly rent or profits of 

latnd, 

EX'^^LEX^ ft. An outlaw. 
EX'-MaYOU, n. One who luis been 

mayor, but is no longer in oflice^ 
EX ME'RO MO'TU^L.] From a mere 

motion ; from one^s own freewill \ 

without suggestion or constraint. A 

phrase used in charters and letters- 

patent, to signify that they are granted 

by tbe sovereign of his vwn frtv^ili 

and mationj that is, without petition, 
EX NECESSITA'TE. [L.j Of neces* 

sity ; from the necessity of the thing, 

or of the cose. 
EX O. [Gr. i|w, outward, without.] A 

Greek preposition, used as a prefix, and 

signifying outward; without j on the 

outside of. 
EXO'DIUM, ft. [L. from Gr, i^3-.i \ if, 

and il*ti a way.] In Greek iraffedjfj the 

end or denouement of the play ; the 

catastrophe. 
EX-OFFI'dO INFORMATIONS, 

n. In law, [Sie I^f oquation in this 

Supp.] 

VX fV\X X \ ^^"^^^ names for Exeter. 

£XO:^'EEAT0R, n One who exone- 
rates* 

EXORCISA'TI0NS,t n, frfur. Exor- 
cisms. 1 Chaucer,] 

EXORRUrZA, or EXORHrZA. 

EXORRHl'ZOUS, or EXOREI'- 
ZOUS. 

EX O-SKEL^TON, n. [Gr. i|., with- 
out, and riuAinr, a dry body,] in amtt.t 
a term applied to the external bony 
encase me nt of many animals, which 
may he merely boirs, quills, or homy 
scales. 

E X 0S:M O ' ST S, b. Same as Exo'^mose. 

EXOSTE.\rMA,ft. [Gr. i£i<, and #ti^^*«, 
a crown.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cinchonace^. The species are trees 
or shrubs, natives of the West Indi& 
islands, Mexico, Peru^ and Brazil. They 
are known by the common name of 
quinquina, Exostemma cartbiEttm and 
Exottem^iia Jioribunda o-re ren^arkable 
for possessing properties similar to 
those of the true quinquina, but with- 
out any trace of cither cinchonine or 
quinine. 

EX'OSTOME, instead of EXOS- 
TOME, 



EXOTER'ICISM, n. Exoterio doc- 
trines or principled. 

EXOTER'IGS, «. r?ar. The lectures of 
Aristotle on rhetoric, to which all were 
admitted^ his published writing^i. 

EXOTHE'CIUM, n. [Gr. <^*-,mid ^tx^, 
a case.} In bot^, a name given to the 
coat of an anther. 

EXOT^ICISM,!!. [add.] A foreign word 
or idiom. 

EXPANDING CENTRE'BIT, n. A 
band'instrnment, chiefiy used for cut- 
ting out discs of leather and other thin 
materials and for making the margins 
of circular recesses. It consists of a 
central stem a, and point &, mounted 
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on n transTcrse bar c, which carries a 
cutter d at one end, and is adjustable 
for radius. The arm c being carried 
round the fixed points a and *, the cut- 
ter d describes a circle of which tbe 
radius is the distivnce b d, 

EXPANS'IBLY, adv. In an expansible 
manner. 

EXPANSILE POWER,) n. In pAp- 

EXPANSIRLLaTY, | lio/.^aTital 
propertyj more or less observable in 
several organ s^ as the penis, the nipple, 
tiie hearty tha uterus, tiie retina, kc* 

EXFA\'810N, ft. [add.] In commcrw, 
an increase of the issues of bank- 
notes. 

EXPAN'SlON-EKfilNE, n. A Bteam- 
engine in which the supi^ly of steam is 
cut off previous to the stroke being com* 
plete, thecipansiTe power of the steam 
admitted being sufiQcient to complete 
the stroke. 

EXPAN'SION'GEAR, ft. In mech., a 
combination by which the steam may 
bo worked expansively in a fiteamnsii- 
gine, [See Valve, and Cajj] 

EXPECT', V. t [add.] To require or 
demand; as, payment will be ejspecied 
when the bill falls due. 

EXPEtJT'jf I', i. To wait ; to stay. 

EXPE€T'INGLT, adv. With expceta* 
tion. 

EXPECTORATIVE, n. A medicine 
to promote expectoration; an expec- 
torant. 

EX PE'DE HER'€ULEM. tL.] A 
phrase signifying originaliUy from the 
remaining foot of Hercules' statue learn 
tbe siae of bis entire |>er5on ; used ^£/w - 
raiivdif to signify, from a partial exhi- 
bjtion or display, learn tbe full extent 
of a man^s powers or characteristio ei- 
cellences, 

EXPliiD IMENT,t w* The whole of a 
pcrson^s goods and ehattels; bag and 
baggage. 

EXPEDIT'IODSNESS, a. Quickness; 
expedition. 

EXPED'ITORT, a. Making haste; 
expeditious. 

EXPEND'ITORS, n. In law, peraom 
appointed by commissioners of sewers 
to pay, disburse, or expend the money 
collected by the tax for the repairs of 
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EYE 



ierrersit ^c, ivhen paid fnto their hands 
bj the collpctoni, on the repAralloD% 
omendmentA^ and refomiBdoDs ordered 
by the coraimissiotier?. 

EXPENSE', n. [add.] Eipendituro; a 
p&BSiHg away; ajj^ tn tnuan (h(? txpenst 
df manv a vanished i^t^ht. [^^fnA,] 

EXFEIUMEN'TUMCUUTJS,". L^-] 
A cTuctol or decLsiTG Cixpcrimetit ; & 
test of the seyereat and most iearcliing 
patunt ; or, occordini^ to Bacon^fi idea, 
■uch an et-pefiaietit oa Icad^ to the 
true knowledf^e of thuigis sought after, 
or determines at one* betH-eeu two or 
more poflsihleccmdQaion!t,aoinewhatin 
the Huue M'ny aa the crors^s or way- 
pnstfl u^ed to point oat roods, 

EXPEHT ,t c. I. Tq ejperit-nce, [Spcn- 

EX'PlRATORY.orEXPntATORY. 
EXPIREE', H. [Fr. ti^irLl A terra 

denoting? a convict who haa Mrved hia 

period of iiui>iiihraent» 
EXPlSCATlON,t n. A fishing; pb- 

cation. 
EXPLEITE',t o- «- IFr.] To perform. 

EXTLETIVELT, mio. In the maniin 

of an expletive, 
EX PLlCABLENESSi n. Quality of 

beiDj^ eipMr^ble or e^plainahle. 

EXTLlCATEpa. Erolvedi unfolded \ 
explicated. 

EXPLORA'TION^ n. [add-] In mid., 
eitamination of the abdoraen, cheat, 
&C.T with a view to oacertain tho phy- 
sical signi of diseasoj in eontrajdiAtine- 
tion to thQ«e eJgo» which aro called 
Jl/mpfomf. 

EXTLORATOR, instead of EX- 
PLOUA'TOR, n. [add.] The name of 
a contrivance for aAvertainiflff daily the 
electrical «tate of tiio air. 

EXPO'NEr^T, II. [add.) Figuraiiv^Iu, 
one that stands as an indii'x, or repre^ 
eentative \ aa^ th« leader of a party id 
the ^TpQ^cnt of its principles. 

EXPOSE', n. (expoaii'O fadd.] A formal 
recital by an indiridnal or a gurem- 
ment, of chii causes and motives of acts 
performed* 

EXPOS I'TI ON, It. fadd.] Tho act of 
casting out to perhh; commission to 
chance; as^ the erpotitiftn of children; 
a display, or scttins ont in the most 
striliins r>oint of view; aSj the t^oii- 
Hon of ariicnraentji. 

EXPOS'TL-LATE^t c, t [add,] To 
complain of. 

EXPRESS', n. [add.] Any Tehiele or 
vehicles despatched on a particular 
occasion ; as, on frpreti train.— Also,* 
regular conveyance for patkagef^ &e. 

EXPKESS^, V. t [add.] To send ei- 
pfess ; to despatch by e^tpre**,— To 
exemplify^ to exhibit by action or be- 
hayionr ; as, they e^rpreiaed in their 
lives those excel lent doctrines of mo- 
Tality, \AdriigQn.} 

EXPKEiiSED', pp. [add.] Despatclied 
hy express* 

EXPKES SER,t ti. One who expresses. 

EXPRES'SION, n. [add.] Tho out- 
ward signs that make known internal 
feeling ; appeanmee of the eountcnanci^ 
as indicativf of mental qimlilies or dis- 
positions; that transient change which 
takes place in the permanent form of 
a face or ligure while under the influ- 
ence of various emotions* The chief 
feature of expreeaion is the eye, and 
the^ eye-brow Is a powerful auxiliary 
to it.— The oharaetor, as indicated in 
the oountenance or conformation of 
tho whole e}(terior of the human 
bodf. 



EXPRES'SURE, n. [add.] Froceu of 

^qtiei^dikg out. 

EXPUE^'T,t pp. Expreaaed; pressed 
out. [ iSfpeii**r I 

EXPURG ATO'RIAL, o, Expupgatory* 
[liar, ujt.] 

EXPfRE.t r. t To send or brinir 
ffjrth. [SitettsfT.] 

EXPTRT.D.t W'. Brought forth or 
discovered, [ifpeiuer.] 

EX'QUISITE, «. [add J One dr^ssod 
with extreme care ; a fashionable per- 
son of i^ither jwx; a belle, or daudy, 

EXaCRirTURAL, a. Kot found in 
tscripture^ 

EXSEt;T, p. L To eut oat; to cut 
away, 

E X S 1 € X ATE, V* L inatcad of E X 'S 1€- 
CATE. 

EXBIC'CATEB, instead of EX'SIC 
CATED. 

EXS1€'€ ATING, instead of EX'SIC- 
CATING, 

EXSL'F PLICATE, a. fL. cj-,and W- 
^o.lExaggerated; extravagant. [^'AiiA.} 

EX'TASlEit n. [A>e Ecstasy*] JStidden 
surprise. [Spraner.] 

EXTEMTORAL, a. [add.] Able to in- 
tpiro extemporaneous language. 

All us I cnr, s^rtiic tstempQral ga& ot Tljj£ne. SkAk. 

EXTEM'PORE, a. Extemporary ; ex- 
temporaneous. 

EXTEJSD ED, pp. [add.] Seiied upon. 
[ShaM.] 

EXTEND'EBLY^ oife. In an extended 
Enanner. 

EXTE.N SIGN, n. [add.] In ttirgtrv, 
the act of pulling the broken p^tI of a 
limb in a dbection ti^m the trunk, in 
order to bring the ends of the bone in- 
to their natural situation. — In mjerinan- 
tile loRQuaifej an extermon is a written 
engagement on tiie port of a creditor, 
allowing a debtor further time to pay a 
debt. 

EXTENT', n. fadd*] Under tiio wrii of 
exienii the body, lands, and goods of 
the debtor may be all tJt^keu at once, in 
order to compel the payment of the 
debt; but it is not usual to seixe the 
body*— iV^^Tii in cAf<f, a wxit issaing 
from the court of exchequer, directed 
to the sheriff, ordering him to take an 
inquisition or inquest of otHce, on the 
oaths of lawful men, to ascertain the 
lands, &c., of the debtor^^ and seize the 
some into the queen's hands. — Extent 
in aidt a writ which issues at the suit 
or instance of a crown*dcbtor, against 
a person indebted to himself. It is 
grounded on the principle that tho 
crown is entitled to the debts due to 
the debtor. 

EXTEK'UATE, u. i. To become more 
rare and subtile. 

EXTEJJ'CaTOR, n. One who extenu- 
ates. 

EXTER^'^n. Out ward part; exterior 
form*^AniODg Minnan Vathoiicti a 
student or pupil who does not live or 
board within a college or seminary; 
a day -scholar. 

EX'Tl^E, fl, [L* ^j/tnaM*^ outermost.] 
In hot*, a term applied to the outer- 
most membrane of tho pollen -grain in 
phmts. 

EX'TINE, A* In 6of., tbo outer cost of 
the pollcu-grain, 

EXTiN'GOlSe.r. t. To go out* 
EXTIN GUISIJMEJ^T, n. [add.] In 
ianf, the extinction or atinihilation of a 
right, estate, ^c,^ by means of its bein;; 
merged in, or consolidated with, an- 
other, generally a greater or more cx-^ 
tensive right or estate. EjriinffuUh* 
mcnt is of rarious natures, as applied 
ltii> 



to varions rights ; as exfinfftdshmad oj 
ettiiies, tommms, copyholdf, ddfts, iL 
b^rHe§, urviceg, and uxxvs, 

EXTIIIP £U,t n. One who extirpates, 
or utteriy destroys. [Bacon.'} 

E XTO RT ', for Extorted. [Spauer.] 

EXTRA, <z* ('Contracted from Ertra- 
ordinary.] Extraordinary; extreme; 
as, an cTtra price; extra charge. [In 
c^Hoquiiit usc.l 

EX TH ACCOSTS, n. In law, those 
charges which do not appear upon the 
face of the proceedings; such as wit- 
nesses' expenses, fees to connael, at- 
tendance*, court-fees, &c. 

extract; v. i. [add.] In arftk. and 
oKg.i to extract the root of any number 
or quantity is to determine the root. 

EXTRACT'IBLEfO. That may be ex- 
tracted. 

EXTilA€T"IPORM, a. In cftea., 
having the appearance of an extract 

EXTR AtriNG, ppr.ora, [add.] Ab- 
sorbing; as, eztracHng frenzy. [MoA.] 

EXTRACT OR, n. [add,] He or that 
which extracts. 

EXTKADl TION, n. [Fr. from LaL 
fx, and traditio, irado, to deliver.] 
Delivery from one nation to another. 
1 1 ii partic ulorly applied to the delivery, 
by one nation or state to another, of 
fugitive from justice, in pursuance of 
a treaty. 

EXTR AMD RAL, a. [L. exira, beyond, 
without, and numUf a wall.] Without 
nr beyond the walls, as of a fortified 
citv* 

E XT R A ' KE OUSLY, Afe. In an extra- 
neous manner. 

EX TRA PARO'€HlAL,a. [add.] An 
epithet for any place or district exempt 
from the dnties of a parish; as, extra- 
pfjrorhial land, &0. 

EXT It A-PAaO'€mALLT,a<f». Oat 
of a parish. 

EXTRAVAGANT, a, [add.] Enw- 
mously aUiurd. 

EX'TRA-IT TERINE,a. [L.erera,aad 
uterit^f the womb.] A term applied to 
those cases of pregnancy in which the 
fetus is contained in some organ ex- 
terior to the uterus. 

EXTREME, a. Instead of « extreme 
and mean proportion,** read extreme 
and mean ratio. 

EXTREMIS^T, It. A supporter of ex- 
treme doctrines or practice. 

EXTRIN SICALXESS, n. The state 
of being extrinsical. [Air. us.] 

E X U L' C E R ATIYE, a. Rendering nl- 
cerous. 

EXL^LT INGLT, adv. In an exultiiy 
or a triumphant manner. 

EXIIWG LTLA'TION, n. Act of exun- 
gu^ating, or of paring off superflnous 
parts* [HaT, us A 

EXUVIA TION, n, [L. exuvue, ths 
cast -off skin of oertam animals.] In 
soat., the process by which the crusts- 
ceous animals throw off their old shell, 
and form a new one. 

EX VOTO* [L.] In consequence of * 
vow ; applied to votire offerings; as of 
a picture for a chapel, &c.; common 
in Roman Catholic countries. 

EY,+ ft. [Sa:t*] An egg. [Chaucer.] 

EtE, n. [add.] Tinge; shade; as, an 
epe of green. [Shak,] — Character. 
[ShafL.]^Ejfes of the rigging, among 
teamen^ tliose parts of the shrouds in 
the form of a collar, which go over the 
mast .-—The eyes of stays are termed 
•ollars. — Fhmish eye, the strands of a 
rope's end opened and dhrided into two 
parts, and kid over each other, marled, 
parcelled, and senred together, form so 
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eye in the Benae here understood. — 
LathiMif-eve, an eye spliced on the 
end or ends of a rope, for a lashing 
being rove through, to set it tight. — 
SpUeed-eytt or qfespUce, [See Ete- 
Splice.) 



Ef E'-FLAP, fi. A blinder on a horse's 

bridle. 

Et'EN,tii.j>Zwr. [Sax.] Eyes. [Ckaueer.'] 
£7£'-W ATER, n. A medicated water 

for the eyes. 
EtNE, n. The obsolete or poetical plu- 



ral of eue; used by Spenser, Shak- 

speare, &c. 

EYRE,t n. Air. [Chaucer.] 
EYB'ISH,t a. Aerial. [Chaucer.] 
ET'SELL, ) n. [Sax. eisile,] Vinegar. 
ErSEL, ; [Shah.] 



FA\ \v. t. or f. To befol; to faU. 

FAW, ; [Scoieh.] 

FA, V. 1. To get; to obtain. [Scotch,] 

FA'ARD, a. Favoured. -^iU-Za'an^ 
ill.laToured. [Scotch.] 

FAB'BI€-LANDS,f n. Property given 
towards the rebuilding or repairing of 
cathedrals and churches. 

FACADE', for FAG' ADE, pron. fasAde'. 

FACE'- AGUE, n. Tic.doloureux,akind 
of neuralgia, which occurs in the nerves 
of the Cam. 

FACE'.GUABD, n. A kind of mask to 
defend the face and eyes from acci- 
dents, as in various chemical and me- 
chanical processes. 

FACET, instead of FA'CET, n. [add.] 
In itnat., an articular cavity of a oone, 
when nearly plain. — ^In meeh. [See 
Spioot-ahd-Facet in this Supp.] 

FACETED, a. Having fiusets; formed 
intofkcets. 

FA"CIAL, a. [add.] Facial nerve, the 
hard portion of the seventh pair of 
nerves, arising fh>m the upper part of 
the respiratory tract — Facial vein, a 
vein which commences at the summit 
of the head and forehead. 

FA"CIALLT, adv. In a facial manner. 

F ANCIENT, n. [L./acteiu, ttomfado, 
to do, to make.] A doer; one who does 
aoytldng, good or bad. 

FA'CIE^ ft. [add.] In ofiot, the face, 
including the nose, mouth, eyes, and 
cheeks. — Fades HippocraHca, the pe- 
cnliar appearance of the face imme- 
diately before death, first described by 
Hippocrates. 

FA'CING, ft. [add.] In hydrauUe earth- 
worh, a layer of common materials or 
soQ Uud over the lining or puddle, or 
upon the bottom and sloping sides of 
a canal, reservoir, &c — Also, a thin 
layer of earth or soil on the sloping 
sides of a railway or other cutting. — 
FaeiMge, in mUitary language, the dif- 
ferent movements of the men to the 
right, left, &c. — ^Also, the name given 
to the lappels, cuffs, and collar of a 
regunentid uniform, which are gene- 
rally of a different colour firom the 
body of the coat. 

FA'CINGLY, adv. In a fronting posi- 
tion. 

FACONDE', n. or a. [Fr.] Eloquence; 
elocpient. [Chaucer.] 

FAe^SIM'lLE, v. t. To represent by 
Ikc-simile; to copy exactly. 

FACTI'^TIOUS, a. [add.] FaetUimu 
dieeatet, such diseases as are produced 

wholly, or in part, by the patient 

FactiHout vKtter, water prepared in imi- 
tation of natural waters, as those of 
Brighton. 

FA€TI"TI0USNE8S, n. Quality of 
being factitious. [LU. us.] 

FACTOR, St. [add.] Interim factor. 
[See Iktebim.] 

FA€TO'BIAL, a, [add.] Factorial «x- 

pression, in nuUh., a term someUmes 

applied to an expression of which the 

fsctors are in arithmetical progres- 

I.— 8upp. 
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don; as, (« + 1). (x + 2). (sf + B). 

FACTO'BIALS, ft. phtr. In math., a 
term proposed by Arbogaat for the dif- 
ferent cases of the symbol «"/«, in 
which n represents factors which alter 
at every step by a. 

F ACTOBT, n. [add.] A name formerly 
given to establishments of merchants 
and factors resident in foreign coun- 
tries, who were governed by certain 
regulations adopted for their mutual 
support and assistance against the un- 
due encroachments or interference of 
the governments of the countries in 
which they resided. But in modem 
times, these factories have in a great 
measure ceased to exist, on account of 
the greater degree of security and pro- 
tection which merchants eujoy in their 
transactions with foreign countries. 

FACTUAL, a. Belating to, or contain- 
ing facts. [Rare.] 

FA€'ULTY,n. [add.] Court cf faculties, 
a jurisdiction or tribunal belonging to 
the archbishop. It creates rights to 
pews, monuments, and particular places 
and modes of buriaL It has also 
powers in granting licenses of different 
descriptions ; as a license to marry, a 
faculty to erect an organ in a parish 
church, to level a church-yard, &c. 

FAE,n. Foe. [Scotch.] 

FA^, }^^ Whose; who. [Scotch.] 
FAEM, It. Foam. [Scotch.] 
FA'EN, pp. Fallen. [Scotch.] 
FA'ERIE,t n. [Fr.] The nation of 

fairies. [Chaucer.] 
FAG, ft. [add.] In the English schools, 

a boy who performs menial services for 

another boy of a higher form or class. 

[ColloqA 
FAG'GED, f>p. [add.]^ Untwisted, as 

the end of a rope,— -Fagged out, fift- 

tigued ; worn out. [Colhq.] 
FAG'GING, ft. [add.] The acting as a 

drudge for another at an English school. 



A'GIN, ft. The name given to a nar- 
cotic substance obtained firom the nuts 
of thePa(ri»«y/va^a,orcommon beech. 

FAG'OT,n. [add.] The practice of 
hiring persons to appear at musters, in 
order to make a fiiilse return of com- 
panies that were not completed, has 
long since been abandoned. 

FAGOT'TO, ft. [It.] A musical wind- 
instrument; a bassoon. 

FAG'OT-VOTES, n. In politics, votes 
created by the partitioning of an estate 
into numerous tenements, and letting 
these at an almost nominal rent to 
tenants who covenant to vote accord- 
ing to the dictate of the lessor. 

FaHL'OBE, n. A gray copper-ore. 
[iSiee Fahlerz.] 

FAIENCE', instead of FAIENCE, 
pron. fayans'. 

FAIL, V. t. [add.] To neglect to keep or 
observe; as, to fail an appointment. 
[Swift.] 
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FAlNE,f t^. I. or t. [Fr.] To feign ; to 
dissemble. [Chaucer.] 
FAINE, a. or V. t. [/S^Faih.] [^jpeit- 

FAlN'£D,t pp. Desired ; wished fondly. 
[%)enser.] 

FAlNT'-ACTION,n. Inteir,afeigned 
action. 

FAINT'INO, ppr. Dele second repeti- 
tion of this word. 

FAlNT'.PLEAD'EB,n. In law, a frau- 
dulent, false^ or collusory manner of 
pleading, to the deception of a third 
person. 

FAIB, a. [add.] In mercantile use, 
middling ; medium ; as, a fair demand; 
of a fair quality, &c. — To fair a ship, 
to chip the timbers rMpilarly. 

FAlBE'H£D£,t n. [Sax.] Fairness; 
beauty. IChaucer.] 

FAIB'ISH, a, Beasonably fair. 

FAIR'-ONE, It. One who is fi^ir; a 
beauty. 

FAIR'-PLAY, n. Equitable conduct; 
just or liberal action. 

FAIR'-TOLD, a. Well told; pleasing; 
interesting. 

Which feire'told tale Allured to him nrache 
people, ss well of the chiualry ai of the meane 
■ort. ffalL HtnrgFI. The Tkirtittk rer§. 

FlIR'-WEATH'ER,a.Notingpleasant 
weather ; existing or done in pleasant 
weather, or with little inconvenience. 
[PopeJ 

FAITEC exclam. A colloquial expres- 
sion, meaning on my faith ; in truth ; 
verily. 

PAITH,t V. t. To believe ; to credit 

FAI'THER,!!. Fatiier. [Scotch.] 

FAlTH'FyL,a. [add.] Exactiy con- 
formable to truth, or to a prototype ; as, 
Afaithfid copy or likeness. 

FAlTH'FyLLY, a<fo. [add.] Conform- 
ably to an example or prototype. 

FAI'TOUR, ft. A rascal ; a mean fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

FAlT'0UB8,t».P'«r. [SmFaitoub.] 
Vagabonds. [Spenser.] 

FAL'CO, ft. A Linniean genus of acd- 
pitrine diurnal birds, subdfvided into 
two great sections, viz., noble birds of 
prey, and ignoble birds of prey. The 
first comprehends the falcons properly 
so called, as the common falcon, the 
gyrfalcon; the second comprises the 
eagle, goshawk, sparrow-hawk, buz- 
zard, harriers, &c. [See Falcon, Fal- 

CONIDJE.] 

FAL'€0N-6EN'TIL, )n. A falcon 

FAL'€0N-6EN'TLE, f when full 
feathered and completely bred. 

FAL'CULA, n. [L.] In zool., a com- 
pressed, elongate, curved, and sharp- 
pointed claw. 

FALL,t n. [Scotch, fa or faw.] Lot; 
fortune; condition. 
Most not the world wend in his oommon course 
Itom good to bad, end from bad to wone ; 
^m wone unto that ia worst of all. 
And then return to his former/ott/ Spenur. 

FALL,t In. A part of 

FALL'ING-BAND,t I dress worn 

7 p 
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) R. [add.] Falling 
S,i home, in tMp-car' 



abont the neck, as rails were. They 
seem to have been something like 
bands, but larger. 

FAL'-LALS, n. Foolish ornaments in 
dress. \Scotch.'\ 

FALL'ING, 

FALLaNG-INj. 

pentry, a term applied to the timbers 
or upper parts of the sides of a ship 
when they curve inwards. — Falling 
sluice, a kind of flood-gate for mill- 
dams, rivers, canals, &c., which is self- 
acting, or contrived so as to fall down 
of itself in the event of a flood, whereby 
the water-way is enlarged. 

FALLOW, n. Fellow. \Scotch,'\ 

F^LSE, a. [add.1 False judgment, in 
law, a writ of false judgment is a pro- 
cess that lies, by way of appeal, to the 
superior courts, from inferior courts, 
not of record, to amend errors in their 
proceedings. 

FALSE' CLAIM, n. By the/or«rt knot, 
a false claim is where a man clums 
more than his due, and is amerced and 
punished for so doing. 

FALSE CONCEP'TION, n. Concep- 
tion, in which, instead of a well-organ- 
ized embryo, a mole or some analogous 
production is formed. 

FALS'£D,t pp. Made false ; falsified ; 
deceived: deluded; feigned; counter- 
feited. [Spenser.'] 

FALSEaSM, n. A falsity ; the opposite 
of truism. [Rare.'] 

FALSE MEM'BRANE, n. A mem- 
brane-like substance which is the result 
of inflammation, and is formed by the 
coagulation of the fibrinous fluid or 
lymph, poured out on membranes which 
have a free surface. 

FAL'SEN,t V. t or ». [Sax.] To falsify; 
to deceive. [Chemeer ] 

FALSE POSr'TION,n. In arUhmeHc. 
[See Position.] 

FALSE PRETEN'CES, n. plur. False 
representations, made in order to obtain 
money or goods, with intent to cheat. 

FALSE QUAR'TER, n. In farriery, a 
rift or crack in the hoof of a horse, 
which has the appearance of a piece 
put in. 

FALSE' RAIL, n. In a ship, a thin piece 
of timber attached inside of a carved 
head-rail, in order to strengthen it. 

FALSE' STEM, n. In a ship, the same 
as Cutwater 

FAL'SET, n. Falsehood. {Scoich?^ 

FALSETTE',a. In rA<rf., noting a shrill 
or high tone of the voice ; a cry,Bcreamy 
or yell. 

FALgETTE', n. See Falsetto. 

FALSET'TO, n. [add.] In music, a key 
in which a singer uses notes that be- 
long not to the natural compass of his 
voice. 

FAL'SI CRI'MEN. [add.] In law, a 
fraudulent subordination or conceal- 
ment, with design to darken or conceal 
the truth, or m^e things appear other- 
wise than they really are ; as in swear- 
ing falsely, antedating a contract, or 
selling by false weights. 

FALSIF1€A'TI0N, n. [add.] Wilful 
misstatement or misrepresentation. 

FAL'SIFICATOR, instead of FALSI- 
FICA'TOR. 

FALS'IFT, V. %, [add.] To baffle; as, to 
falsify a blow. \Butler.\ 

FALSING OF DOOMS, n. In ScoU 
taw. [See Doom.] 

FAL'WE,+ n. [Sax.] Yellow. Whaucer.] 

FAL'WES,t n. plur. [Sax.] Fallow 
lands; new ploughed fields, or fields 
recently made arable. [Cheuicer.] 

FALX, n. [L. a scythe or ncklc.J In 



€m€tt., a term applied to a scythe or 
sickle-like process; as, the falx cerebri, 
the falx cerebelli, 

FA'MES, It. [L.] Famine; hunger. 

F AM'IL Y, n. [add.] In nai. hist, the term 
family is mostly applied to a group of 
plants or animaJs of the same value as 
a natural order ; but some apply it to 
designate a group of less value than an 
order, while others use it loosely to 
distinguish any group of higher value 
than a single species. It is thus some- 
times employed as synonymous with 
genus. — In zool. the Latin termination 
of the names of families used in this 
country is Uke, as Felida, the cat fa- 
mily; in hot. the termination is acta, 
as RamtnculacecB, 

FAMOS'ITY,t n. Renown. 

FAM'ULAR,t a. [Lat.] Domestic. 
[Chaucer. 1 

FAM'ULIST, n. In Oa/oref university, 
an inferior member of a college ; a ser- 
vant. 

FAN, n. [add.] A small vane or sail used 
to keep the large sails of a smock-mill 
always in the direction of the wind. 
Large revolving fans, driven by ma- 
chinery, are frequently used, not only in 
the process of winnowing, but also to 
facilitate the cooling of fluids, or as 
blowing-machines, to urge the combus- 
tion of a fire, or to assist in ventilation. 
Such an apparatus is also applied to 
regulate or check, by the resistance of 
the air to its rapid motion, the velocity 
of light machinery, as in a musical 
snufF-box ; also, to regulate the throttle- 
valve of steam-engines. The apparatus 
thus applied is called the fan-governor. 

FAN,f n. A quintain. [Chaucer.] 

^^^jj I adv. When. [Scotch.] 

FAN'A^'ISM, n. Religious fteniy; fa- 
naticism. [Rare.] 

FAN'-BLAST, fi. In iron-worhs, the 
blast produced by a fan, in contradis- 
tinction to that produced by a blowing 
engine. 

FAN'CILESS, a. Destitute of fancy. 

FAN'-€RICK£T, n. An insect, the 
churr-worm. 

FAN'CY, n. [addj One possessed by 
love. [Shah.\— The fancy, a cant name 
for sporting cnaracters. 

FAN'CY, a. Fine; elegant; orna- 
mental ; adapted to please the taste or 
fancy ; as, fancy goods or articles. 

FAN'CY-BALL, n. A ball m which 
persons appear in fancy dresses ; imita- 
tions of antique costumes, &c. 

FAN'CY-GOODS, ) n. Light, elegant 

FAN'CY- WARES, J wares, adapted to 
please the taste or fancy. 

FAN'CY-STOCKS, n. Among Ameri- 
can brokers, stocks which, having no 
determinate value from any fixed pro- 
bable income, fluctuate in price ac- 
cording to the fancy of speculators. 

FAN'CY-WOVEN, a. Formed by the 
imagination. 

. vcil'd in Fable's fency-voven vest. War ten. 

FANGOV'ERNOR, n. In mech. [See 
Fan in this Supp.] 

FAN'NING-BREEZE, n. Among sea- 
men, a light, gentle breeze, sufficient to 
fill the light sails as they extend or col- 
lapse by the action of the air and the 
motion of the vessel. 

FAN'NING-MACIIINE, n. A fan; a 
machine for cleaning seeds from chaff, 
husks, &c. 

FAN'-SHAPED, a. [add.] In hot., 
plaited like a fan, as the leaf of Boras- 
sus flabelliforwis. 

FAN'-TAIL, n. A genus (Rhipidara) cf 
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Australian birds, belonging to the fa- 
mily Musdcapidie. They are so named 
from the fan-like shape of their tails. 

FANTASTICALITY, It. Fantastical- 
ness. [Rare.] 

FANTAS'TICNESS, it. Fantastical, 
ness. [Rare.] 

FANTOCCINI, It. p/«r. (fantochrne.) 
[It.J Dramatical representations, in 
which puppets are substituted for hu- 
man performers. 

FXRCE, n. [add.] Ridiculous parade; 
empty pageantry ; mere show. 

FXRCE,t V. t. [Ft, farder.] To paint. 
[Chaucer.] 

FXR'CIC ALNESS, n. Quality of bcmg 
ludicrous. 

FARCING, It. Stuffing composed of 
forced meat. 

FARD, n. Colour. [Scotch.] 

FXR'DEL, n. [add.] Fardel of land,ii» 
fourth part of a yard-land.f 

FARDING-BAG, n. The fint stomach 
of a cow or other ruminant animal, 
where green food lies until it be chewed 
over again. 

FXR'DING DEAL OF LAND,t ii.The 
fourth part of an acre. 

FARE,tfi. [Fr. faire.] Ado; bustle; 
unusiuil display; entertainment; ad- 
venture, &c. [Chaucer.] 

FAR'EN,tl W>. from Fare. Fared. 

FARE,t I [Chaucer.l 

FAREWELL', or FARE'WELL* «wi- 
pound. 

FAREWELL, or FAREWELL', n. 

FARL, n. See Fable. 

FXRM£,t It. [Sax.] Food; a meaL 
[Chaucer.]^ 

FAR'M£RESS,it. A woman who fiarms; 
a farmer's wife. 

FXR'MERS-^ENERAL, n. InFreaiee, 
under the old monarchy, the name given 
to a company which farmed certun 
branches of the revenue ; that is to say, 
contracted with the government to pay 
into the treasury a fixed yearly sum, 
taking upon itself the collection of cer- 
tain taxes as an equivalent. This sys- 
tem was swept away at the revolution. 
In England, the only tax that is fiumed 
is that on post-horses. 

FA'RO-BANK, n. A house or room for 
gambling; a bank or establishment, 
against which persons play at the game 
of faro, 

FARR, It. The local name of a glirine 
quadruped, belonging to the jerboia fa- 
mily, and found in Egypt {Psamsnomys 
obesus). 

FXRSE,tr.f. ^fee Farce. [Chaucer.] 

FXR'-SOUGHT, a. Sought at a dis* 
tance; forced. 

FXR'THERMOST, a, wiper/. Being at 
the greatest distance. 

FXR'THING-DALE, n. A rood, or 
quarter of an acre of land. 

F.A.S. An abbreviation of Fraiend- 
tatis Antiqueariorum Socius, Fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society. 

F AS'CETS, n. In glass-making, the irons 
which are thrust into the mouths of 
bottles, to convey them to the anneal- 
ing tower. 

FAS'CIA, R. [add.] A thin sash whidi 
the Roman women wrapped round their 
bodies, next to the skin, in order to ren- 
der the waist slender. 

FAS'CICLE, n. [add.] A bundle ; a col- 
lection. 

FAS;CI€ULE, It. A Kttle bundle; a 
fascicle 

FASCIC'ULUS, n. [add J A fasdde. 
— In bot., a form of inflorescence re- 
sembling a corymb, but having a centri- 
fugal instead of a centripetal expansion. 
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FASCtNE', instead of FAS'ClNE, 
proD. fassen'. 
I FASH, >i«. Tronble: Texation. 

FASHHSRIE, f [Scotch.] 
I FASH'ION, V. t [add.] To contrive ; 
to adjust; to regulate. 

FASHIONABLE, n. A person of fa- 
shion. — Fashionables, people of fashion. 
A word of modern nse as a noun, and 
chiefly used in the plural. 

FASUaONS, ft. Farcins, or farcy. 
[Shah.] 

F ASH'IOUS, a. Troublesome. [Scotch.] 

FAS'SITE, n. See Fassaitb. 

FAST, a. [add.] To mahe fast, to fasten ; 
to tie, or secure ; as a rope. 

FAST, «, [add.] A rope or chiun by 
which a ressel is moored to a wharf, 
quay, &c., and named 6010, head, quar- 
ter, stem, or breast fast, according to 
the part of the vessel to which it is 
nude fast. By the breast-fast the ves- 
sel is secured broadside to the quay. 

FAST, adt. [add.] To live fast, to be 
prodigal and wasteful ; to live so as to 
consume or exhaust the vital powers 
quickly. 

FASTE,t pp. Faced; having &oe8. 

JSpenser.] 

FASTENS* E'EN or EVEN, 11. Shrove- 
Toasday. [See Fastebns* E'en.] 

FAS'TI, fi. plur. [L.] The Soman calen- 
dar, which gave the days for festivals, 
pleadings, games, ceremonies, &c., cor- 
responding to amodem almanac. — Also, 
the name given to marble tables at 
Rome, on which were inscribed the 
names of the consuls, dictators, cen- 
sors, and other principal magistrates of 
the republic— The fasti armales were 
amuds or registers of important events. 

FAST'INGMEN, \n. In ancient Hmes, 

FAST^RMANS, f men of repute and 
substance, or rather sureties, pledges, 
or bondsmen, who were bound to an- 
swer for the peaceable demeanour of 
th^ companions. 

FAT, a. [add.] Among printers, a page 
having many blank spaces or line^, is 
called faL 

VAT, pron. What. [Scotch.] 

FAT^.HEAD£D,a. Dull; stupid ;thiok- 
Bcnlled. 

FAT'-HEN.n. In hot., wild spinach; 
goosefoot. 

FA'THER-LONG-LEGS,«. An insect 
having long legs, a name applied to the 
Tipula pectinicomis of Linn., and other 
species of crane-flies. 

FATU'OMABLE, a. That may be 
liiithomed or comprehended. 

FATID'I€ ALLY, adv. In a fatidical or 
prophetic manner. 

FAT"Tr-TISSUE, n. In animals, the 
adipose tissue, a tissue composed of 
minute cells or vesicles, having no com- 
munication with each other, but lying 
side by side in the meshes of the areo- 
lar tissue, which serves to hold them 
together, and through which also the 
blood-vessels find their way to them. 
In the cells of this tissue the animal 
matter called fat is deposited. 

F ATU'ITOUS, 42. Partaking of fatuity ; 
foolish; fatuous. 

FAUBOURG, n. (f5'-boorg.) [Fr.] A 
suburb in French cities; the name is 
also given to districts now within the 
dty, but which were formerly suburbs 
without it, when the walls were less 
extensive. ' 

FAU'CES, n. [L. pbtr. of Faux. See 
Faux.J The gullet or windpipe; the 
posterior part of the mouth, terminated 
by the pharynx and larynx. 

FAULD,n.Afold. [Scotch.] 



F AUL'TER. See Falter. 

FAUND, pp. Found. [Scotch.] 

FAUR*D, a. Favoured. [See Fa'abd 
in this Supp.] [Scotch.] 

FAUSE, a. False. [Scotch.] 

F AUT, n. Fault ; default ; want. [Scotch.] 

FAUTE,t n. [Fr.] Want. [ChaueerA 

FAUTEUIL', n. (fo-teul'.) [Fr.] An 
arm-chair; an easy chair. 

FAUVETTE', n. A generic name, intro- 
duced from French works, for several 
species of soft-billed birds, generally 
famed for the fineness of their song. 
Of these the nightingale is a familiiur 
example., 

FAYIL'L A, n. In bot, among the alga, 
a berry-like external conceptaculum, 
with a membranous coat, closed at the 
apex, and containing numerous angiUar 
spores. 

F AVILLIDaUM, n. In hot., among the 
aigtB, a conceptaculum composed of 
masses of spores immersed in the sub- 
stance of the frond. 

FA' YOUR, V. i. [add.] To extenuate; 
to palliate; to represent favourably; 
as, the painter /aooure(2 her squint ad- 
mirably. rSur(/l.] 

FAVULA'RIA, n. \Ia. favus, a honey- 
comb.] A genus of fossil plants found 
in the ooal-formation, the stems of 
which have honeycomb-like markings. 
It is allied to Sigillaria. 

FA^US, n. [L. a honeycomb.] A pus- 
tule, lai^er than the achor, and not 
accuminated. It is succeeded by a yel- 
low and cellular scab, resembling a 
honeycomb. 

FAW£,t<i. [Sax.] Ghid; £un. [Cftoic- 
cer.l 

FAYLD,t pp. [See Fail.] Deceived. 
[Spenser.] 

FAYNE,t o. t. [See Faiw.] To rejoice; 
to take delight ; to be glaa. [Spenser.] 

FAYRE^LY,t ado. [See Faiblt.] 
Softly; gently. "" 



FAY'TOR,+ \n. [See Faitoub.] A 

FAY'TOUR,tJ vagabond; a lasy, idle 
fellow. [Spenser.] 

FAZZOLET', instead of FAZ'ZOLET. 

F.D. An abbreviation otfidei defensor, 
defender of the faith. [iSee Defender. 1 

FEAL'DYKE, n. A waU of sods for an 
inclosure. [Scotch.]^ 

FE' ALTY, n. [add.] The law as to fealty 
continues unchanged, though it is not 
usual now to exact the oath of fealty. 
It is due from all tenants of land, ex- 
cept tenants in frankalmoigne, and those 
who hold at will or by sufferance. The 
reasons for now requiring it are so few, 
that it is nearly gone into disuse, though 
it serves to keep up the evidence of 
tenure, when there are no other ser- 
vices due. 

FEE^}«- Entire. [Scotch.] 

FEARED, pp. or a. Affected with twr. 
[Scotch.] 

FfiARED.pip. [add.] Frayed; affrighted. 
ISpenser.] 

EARTyLL,t a. Terrible; causing 
fear. — F^earfidl ewftes, efts that occa- 
sion fear. [Spenser.] 

FGAST^-DAY, n. A day of feastmg; a 

FEATH'ER, n. [add.l To be in high 
feather, to appear in high spirits and 
health, like birds when their plumage 
is full after moulting. — To show the 
white feather, to give indications of 
cowardice ; a phrase borrowed from the 
cockpit, where a white feather in the 
tail of a cock was considered a token 
that it was not of the true game breed. 

FEATH'ER, v. t. [add.] To cover with 
163 
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foliage in a feathery manner. — Tofea" 
ther an oar. [See Oar.] 

FEATH'ERINESS, n. The state of 
being feathery. 

FEATHERY-FOOTED, a. Having 
feathers on the feet. 

FfiAT'URELY, a. Having features; 
handsome. 

FE'BLESSE,t n- [Fr.] Weakness. 
[Chaucer.] 

FE'BRILE, or FEB'RILE, a. 

FE'BRIS, or FEB'RIS, n. [L.] Fever. 

FECCHE,t V. t. [Sax.] To fetch. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FE'CI AL, n. [L. fedalis.] The Roman 
herald. 

FECK'ET, 11. An under waistcoat; 
properly, one worn under the shirt. 
[Scotch.] 

FE€'UNDATE, Or FE€UNa>ATE, 
v.t. 

FECUNDATED, or FEGUN'DAT- 
ED, pp. 

FECUNDATING, or FECUNDAT- 
ING, ppr. 

FED'ERALIZE, v. t. or t. In the United 
States, to unite in compact; as different 
States ; to confederate for political pur- 
poses. 

FED'ERALIZED, pp. United in com- 
pact. 

FEDERA'TION, n. [add.] A federal 
government; as that of the United 
States. 

FEE, n. [add.l Wages. [Scotch.] 

FEED, n. [add.] A certain portion or 
allowanoe of provender, given to a 
horse, cow, &e. ; as, a feed of com or 
oats. 

FfiED'ERS, n. plur. Servants. [.^AoA.] 

FfiED'ING, n. [add.] The act of feed- 
ing ; that which is eaten ; pasture. 

F£ED'.PUMP, n. The force-pump em- 
ployed in supplying the boilers of steam- 
engines with water. 

FEE^-ESTATE, n. Lands or tenements 
for which some service or acknowledg- 
ment is paid to the chief lord. 

FEE-EXFE€'TANT, n. In law, is 
where lands are given to a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their bodies. 

FEE'FARM-RENT, n. In law, a fee- 
farm rent is properly a perpetual rent- 
service reserved by the crown, or, be- 
fore the statute of quia emptores, by 
a subject upon a grant in fee-simple. 
[See RentJ 

FlBEL, a. Foolish. — ^As a noun, a fooL 
[Scotch.] 

FEE'LESS, a. Having no fees. 

FfiEL'ING, n. [add.] Sympathy with 
the distressed ; tenderness of heart. 

FEES, 11. plur. Certain sums of money 
claimed as their perquisite by official 
persons, as barristers, physicians, at- 
torneys, surgeons, &c., under the au- 
thority of various acti of Parliament, 
and by prescription. 

FEFFE,t V. t. [Fr.] To infeoff; to pre- 
sent. [Chaucer.] 

FEIGNED, pp. or a. [add.] Feigned 
diseases, alleged affections, which are 
either pretended or intentionally in- 
duced. The practice of feigning dis- 
eases is, in the navy, called shulhing, 
and in the army, malingering. 

FEIGNED' IS&UE, n. In law, a pro- 
ceeding, whereby an action is supposed 
to be brought by consent of the parties, 
to determine some disputed right, with- 
out the formality of pleading, saving 
thereby both time and expense. This 
proceeding is now considerably altered 
and amended by 8 and 9 Vict., c. 109. 

FEINE,t V. t. To feign. [Chaucer.] 

FEL, n. [L. fel, fellis.] GaA or bUe. 
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TELtfu. l^Fell. [Chauctr.] 
I FEL'AW^t ft. Fellow. [Chaut^,] 
I FEL'AWSHlP,t #1. Fellowship J LM*m- 
party. [Chaucer A 

F£L'AT¥SHlPE,f v, t. To wcompany. 
- [OmucerA 

. FEL-BO}riN0M» a. [L,] Oi-sall, or 
I bitu bocina. An enttnict of tbu ifl useii 
by pajnt&rn to rem u re the eroiiaitics!! af 
I colours, ^f. 

FEL'DEN.t prei. ptur. of FdL [Sa*.] 
I Felled s madn to faiL fCAffKCer.] 

FE L E,+ a, [Sax. ] Alan y, [ CAaiuwr. ] 
■ FELEjf B. f. To feel; to have metVRO j to 
percei™. [Chtm<^r.] 
FELL, n. [lid J.] tn tceavinff, the Hno of 
term I nation of a. web in tlie proceas of 
wearing, formed by the luat woft-tlircad 
dritcn up by the lay ; the line to which 
the warp is aX any tnstnnt weft*d. 
FELL,t n. [Sax. fdh.] Anji^ i g»ll; 
tnolcuicholy* [S« Fel in this Supp*] 
[Spmscr*] 
FELL, a. Strong aitd fiery i keen ; bit- 
ing; Btratige. IScotchA 
FELL, r. t. To befftU. [5c*>/rft.] 
F E L L, tj. L To kil I . [5V:ofc A. ] 
FELL^ABLE} ft. Capable of heiii^„ or 
fit to bo felled. 

FELLIN^'IC ACID, h. An acid formed 
in the propumUon of biline. 
FELLOW -COUN'SELLOR, n. A 
joint couneellor. 

FEL'LGW-COUN'TRTMAN, n. One 
of the Munc conntrf. [An unnecestar^ 

FEL'LOW-MOR'TAL, n. One who 
partaken of a common mortdity* 

FELLOWSHIP, n. [add.] An establish- 
ment tn &ome colleges (as thoto in Cun^ 
bridge and Oxford) which entitles the 
holder (called a fellow) to a share in 
their revenues, Fellowshiiie Tary in 
Talue from about £^0 to ^if^ a- year 
and upwards, and thoj all confer Mimn 
their holdera the right to apartments in 
the coUef^j and certain privileges as to 
commons or meala. The condition of 
celibacy ia attached to ail fellowshi^Mi, 
and, in geiieral^ they can he rctoinefl 
only by persotis in holy orders, op who 
are ordained within a tipecilied time* 
They are, in general, tenable for life, 
unless the holder marrie< or accepts one 
of the living in the gift of the college. 
—In the UnUfd States, the word /<ff^i>TF- 
Mhip is often used for communion^ to 
denote mutual interconrae or union in 
religious worahi^*, or io dpctriuo and 
dbcipline, 

FEL'LOWSfllP, V. L [add,] ToMhtc^ 
thip tciih, in the Unit&i AWm, to hold 
CO mm union with ; to unite with in doc- 
trine and discipline- [A barlmri^m.] 

FEI/NESSE,t fl. Crtielty; fierceiiea3i 
barbarity. [JSperacrA 
FELO'NIOUSNESS, m The quality of 
Inking fclonioui). 

FEL'ONOUS^ta, Wicked i feloniou». 
FEL'SPAR, I?. Sttf Fklusj^au. 
FEL'SPATll, n, Set Feidspab. 
FELSPATH'1€, ) a. Set FELna* 
FELSPATHOSE; J PATmcr. 
FELT'-HAT, w, A hat made of wool or 
felt. 

FEMALE JOINT, n. The soekct or 

faec-t'picee of a Bpigot-and-facet joint. 

FEM EKRLL, {n. [Fr. fttmeretk^] In 

F O m; EUELL, ) arch . , a huitem, dome, 

OT cover. 

FEMICIDE, n. The killing of a wo^ 
man. 

FEM'INACY, n. Female nature; fe^ 
minality. [If arc] 

FEM'IN AL^ a. Female; belonging to a 
womun. 



FEMINE'ITY, n. Female nature; fe- 

minolity., [imre.] 
FEM'INIEjt n. The ooantry of the 

Amazoneii. [Cftaiicer.] 
FE^riNlNISM, n. State of being femi- 

nine. [RfifeA 

FEMIN1N'1TEE,+ n. [Fr,] Woman- 
hood. [ChatictT.\ 
FEMlN'lTEE,tN- Womanhcwd. [Spen* 

#erJ 
Fb]N, n. [add.] A pestilential abode. 

[.SftaA.J 

FEND, J M. The shift which one makes 
FEN, f f^r one*8 aelf, whether for 

sustenance or in an> other respect. 

[iScofch] 
FENDjt M. A fiend; an enemy; the 

devil, [CAaucer>] 
FEND, p. I. To defend \ to ward off; to 

support i to maintain; to proiide for 

one's aelft [^cofeftn] 
FEND, IV i. To shift; to mate shift; to 

fare in general, {^Scnti^h.^ 
FEND'ACE,t ». A protection for the 

throat, afterwards replaced by the gor^ 

get. 
FEND'ER, n. [add.] In nauL Ian., a 

strong piece of rouna timber a uBpendetl 

over the side of a Te:!;sel, to guard it off 

qiiny- walls, &.c. 
FEND ER- PILES, instead of FEND* 

ER FILES. 
FENDTRS,n. piur, Fendeir-piles. [See 

FENt)BB.] 

FENDXl€HE,f a, DeTilish. [Ckau^ 
ixr.] 

FEN'DY, a. ClOTOr in providinir. 
[Si:otth.] 

FESHES'TRA, n, [L.] A window; an 
aperture; an entry into any place, — In 
aaat^t the same as famm^n, 
FEKESTR.l'TION, n. In arcA., the 
eyetem and mode of deiiign marked by 
windows, in contradistinction to colum- 
motion, the system and mode of design 
marked by columns. Employed as a 
collectioe term, fenegtratwn is applied 
to the proportion and distribution i>f 
the wlndowd of a facade; thus it is 
said, the fenestralian is good or bad, 
or well or ill arranged. 
FEN't^ITE, n. A kind of transparent 
alabaster or marble, sometimes u»ed for 
windows. 

FEN'MAN, n. One who Uvea in fens or 
marches. 
FEN'NECi n. A genus (Megalotis) of di- 
jdtigrade carnlrora, closely allied to the 
dog, and found in fforth and South 
Africa, 

FEN'KEL- WATER, n. A spmtuous 
liquor prepared from fennel-seed, 
FEN'NISH, 41. Full of feus; fenny; 
marvhv. 

FEOFF'MENT, n. [a<ld.J That mode of 
conveying the property in lands, or cor^ 
pureal hereditaments in posseiision, 
where the land pasees by livery in deed, 
that Is, actual delivery of a portion of 
the laud, as a twig or a tnrf ; or when 
the parti eS| being on the land^ the feof- 
fer expressly gives it to the feoffee. As 
tlie statute of uttes b34 introduced a 
more convenient mode of conveyance, 
feoffments arc now rarely ii^d, except 
by corjiorations. [ike L [ v e k t, Se 1 2 l !v, 
SAatNc] 

FER.t etdu. Far. (Chmeer.] 
FERU.t \pp. of Ftre. Terrified. 
FER'ED.t i [ChoHc^.] 
FERDEjf pret. of Fare. Fared. [Cliou- 
cer.] 

FEUD EN,t pret.pluT. of Fare, Fared, 
[ChaHctr.] 

FER£,t fi, ra4d,] A huabaodi a wif«. 
{^penter, C^nwcpr/| 




FERE>t n. Fear; also, fire. \ChaKeer.] 
FERE,t o- '■ To fcari to terrify. [Claa- 
eerA 
FERETORY, n, A bier or shrine 
made of g^d qr 
other metal, or 
of wood, vari- 
ously adorned, 
and usually in 
the shape cf a 
ritlged chest, 
with a roof-like 
top, for contain- 
ing the fcUqnes 
of saints, and 
brtme in processions, 
FKRFORTH ,t \adv. [Sii,] Far 
FERFORTU LY,+ f forth. IChmeer.] 
FER'Ly,t fl. [Sai.J Strange. [CAaaar.J 
FER'MAClFpt M^XSee Piia^mact.] A 
medicine. [Chmn^r.] 
FERAlEit K, [Sax. /form.] A lodging- 
house ; a prison. [Spfnsfr.] 
FEHME.t n. [Sax.] A tannJCkaiteer.] 
FERMENTAlJlLaTy,!!, Capability of 

bcifi>f fermented, 
FEKftlENrAL, instead of FEB'- 
MENTAL. 

FERM'ERERE.t n. [L. ij^/irwam#.] 
The ofBcer in arEligiouii hcmse wbohad 
the care of the intintiary, [ Chtaieer,] 
FERN E, t flrfiJ' [Sai ■ ] Before. [Cftaa- 
cer.] 

FERS'ERT, instead of FERNERY. 
FEUN^SEED, n. The seed orsporeiof 
fem» formerly supposed to piMsess won- 
derful virtues, 

FEROC'IFY, P. (. To make ferocious. 
[RareA 

FERO'NIA, ». A genus of pUota, n»t 
order Aurantiaces, The ipecies con- 
sist of tree$ and ^hrulis wi^h impari- 
pinnate Icavc^ and racemose dowers. 
F. elephatiiura is the eiepliant ur wood 
apple of the Coromaudet coast, where it 
is very generally eaten. A tmnjparent 
oily fluid exudes from the trunk of this 
tree when an incision »s niaile into it, 
which i^ used by painters fuf mixing 
their colours^ it o]j*o yields A clear 
white gum, and the wood i* valuable 
for its durability, whiteness, and hard- 
ness. 

FERO'NIA, n. An extensive genus of 
beetles, of the family Carabidji!, mostly 
of oliscurc colour, 

FEKRE,t adv. Cftmp. Further. [Ckau- 
ecr.] 
FER^REST,t adv. ^pert. Furtheit 

[Chaucer.] 

FER41ET, w, [add,] A kind of narrow 
tai>e, made of woollen, jaometimes of 
cotton or »ilk, 

FERRET'TU, n. A substance used in 
colouring gloss, 

FER RI€ ACID, n. The add of won, 
which correspomls to manganic add. 
FERRIC OXIDE, It, Peroxide of iron; 
a mineral whith oecura abundantly i" 
nature, as specular iron -ore, red hema- 
tite, brown hematite, 
FERRIF EROUS ROCKS, n. Bocks 
eon taimng abundance of iron ore, ooro- 
prtsing clay iron -ore and iron pyntea. 
FER'JtO-CYAN'OOENp p. An as- 
sumed radical , t h p basis of f crro-cyamde 
of potassium, ot prussinte of potash.^ R 
isbibasie, combining with tvfo eqnrra- 
lents of hydrogen or of metals* 
FERRO'SO-FER'Rie OXIDE, n. 
Black or maffnetic oxide. It occurs m 
the fiiirieral kingdom under the name 
of magnetic iron-ore, or natire low- 
ttone, . 

FER ROTYPE, n. [L,/mTi»a, iron, and 
Gr. *w#*r, type,] A name giv^o to P"^ 
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toji^raphtc a^pnts, prepured by washing 
pAp^r with penmlts of iron* 

FElt RCRETTED €HYAZl€ ACID. 

n. Th? oamc aa Ferro-Cvakio Acii^, 

PERS.f a. Fierce. [Chmctr.^ 
FERS.t n. [Per. pherz.] Tho queea at 

che^i . [ 0iaucer^ 1 
FEIlTnJZA TIO.V, H. [odd.] The act 

or procc^ of rentJeriDft fertUe, fraitftil, 

or pi^uctive* 
F£UV£KT,a. [mid.] Ferenahly hot; 

ardently busy; eager rwtd mitivsi m, 

/>lT¥Tai toil. 
FESXUE,t « /. To Uiroct or teacb wjtli 

FES^CDE;, Ph f. To oastat in rending by 

FEST,t n. Tim fist. [Chaucer.] 
FES'TALLY, adf^. Joyfully \ mirthfully. 
FESTE.t n* A fcMt. {Chiiutrr.] 
FES'TEHj n. A iinall inHaniniatory (.u- 
mouf* 
FfiST'EYlNC,tiJ(pr. Feflsting. [Cttav* 

FfiSTTLlCH^t rt. Us^d to feiuts. 

FET, for FeTcnEi>* [Shah.] 

FETATION, 1 n. iV formation of ji 

FCETA'TIONJ fetaa. 

FETC n,t n, A Tctch . [ Oh auter. ] 

FETCH, p* L (odd.l To fitch ht<id^mt 
or tientwaifi le sBid of a ahip when it 
tnoTea a-tiead or a- stern. -^ To fttch 
avay, is eald of any oi}](?ct in a rev- 
pel when it gets loaat; from \^ tosh* 
inffi.^ — To fetch up, to stop suddenly. 
( Vtilgm-.] 

FETCH, u, i. [add.] Amoni? «AT7iirii, to 
reach or attain ; as, to fi^tch to wind- 
frard. 

FfiTE.t n, A feat; an eiplolt ^ a worl:. 
[Chaucer.] 

FETE, n. [Fr.] A feast; a holiday; n 
fatiral-day. 

FETE-CHAMFETRE; n. (fttt^fllmm- 
ijfltr^.) [Fth] a festiTOl or entertainment 
in tho ni^va air. 

FE'TICIIj «. (fetish.) An object selected 
temporarily for worship; t» a tree, 
stonCf &c, 

FET^ICHTSM, «. [Olid.] A stupid kind 
of Idolatry, such aa that of the African 
negro««, which consists in giving tein* 
porary worship to any material object 
^hich the fnncy may happen to aeleet \ 
asatree^a stone, a post, iinonimali&c. 

FE'TISE,+ a. [From J^mf.] Well made; 
Deat* [Chaucer.] 

FE'TlSELY.t adv. Featly ; neatly ; pro- 
perly. [Chaui^cr,] 

FET LOCKED, a. HaTing a fetlock; 
tied by the fetlock, 

FE TTE.t FP- of Fecche, or Fekh. 
Fetched; brongbt. [CTiotwer,] 

FEO'DAL SYSTEiM, n. A form of 
jfovemment anciently subsisting Iri 
Europe, snd %vhieh fomis tho bi*«iii of 
our modem fomia and customs* Ac- 
cording to this ayst4^n^, persons holding 
in ftpoitf frft or /ewdf, were bomid to 
serre the owner of the fee-atmple at 
home or atirood, in all warn Jind mili- 
tary ccpcditiona, when required. To 
thin they bound them«cWci) by an oath 
of fcatt^. The feudal sffsiexm aiining 
np in the tith century^ when die Guths, 
Vandulsj Frankn, HunHj and Lombnrd^ 
overran Europe. These nationa made 
it a pririciide that all conqticrctl lamlw 
should be dirided among the chief otfi* 
eets ; these, again, divided their sharea 
among tho otHccrs of a Mcond rank, 
w ho diridod in like manner to a third 



rank, &c* Thete stipend* of larul were 
termod /cflifr, fiefn^ or feudif and were 
held on the cundHion above-mentioned. 

FEU- DAUY, n. A tenant who holds hh 
iandfl by feudal acrrice ; a feudatory. 

FED DATORY, o, ICoMing from an- 
other on some conditional tenure. 

FEUD'BOTE^t «* A recompense for 
engaging in a feud or quarrel. 

FEU'*DUTY, n. In Sfotf law, the an- 
nual duty or rent (Hiid by a fcuar to ids 
su|>erior, according to the tenure of bia 
right. 

FEUIL'LEA, B. A g^nus ofpUnts allied 
to tho nat. order Cucurbitftccw, but dif- 
fering by having axillary tendrils. Tbe 
flpefica arenative«iof the tropit^aJ regions 
of America, and moat of them are frutes- 
cent climbing hcrl)s. The seeda are 
oily, and of a b)tti?r taste ; their unc- 
tuous matter causes them to be used 
for bnming, and tht*ir excessive bitter* 
neaa renders them good anthelmintics ; 
they are also cathartic. J^. fritobafa 
and F. ettrdifoha are said ty be power- 
ful antidotes against vegetable poisons, 
and the former ia also used in Soutb 
America to prevent tho fntai effects of 
serpen t-bitea, 

FEU^TREDjf pp, [Fr. f&itrer, to stuff 
witb felt or cow^s-hair.l £^tu1fed with 
felt* 

FE0'TRED,t pp* [Old Fr* feutrtr.] 
Made ready* [^*«ijer.] 

FE VER, r. i. To be seized with fever. 

FE'VER-BUSUjfl. In the United Stfstetj 
the popular nunio of the Laurm ben- 
zoinj an aromatic shrub with a flavour 
refiembling benncoiEi, 

FE YERISULY, odkr. In a fererish 
manner. 

FF/VERLY, a. Like d fever, {Rart] 

FEWERj adv* Low ; as, speak fsvctr. 
\Shak.\ 

FEY, a. Predeatincd -J on the verge of 
death; acting Luiacconntably; as]>ersonfi 
in health and aoon to die, ore supposed 
to do in some lost and extraordinary 
effort, [Scotch.] 

FEY,t n. Faith. [Chaucer,] 

FEYKE,-|- n- A fair or market, [Chfm* 
cet.] 

FEZ, n. [FcrJ A red cap. 

FIaXRE,t>. [Fr.] A small four-wheeled 
carnage; n hackney -co{ich. 

FI'AT, [add.] In faw, a decree ; n short 
order or warrant of some judge, for 
making ont and allowing certojn pro- 
cesses. — Fiat in batthniptci/, the autho- 
rity of the lonl-chaneebor to a com- 
missioner of bankrupta, authorizing him 
to proceed in the bankruptcy of a. trader 
mentioned therein. 

F I ' A U iS G E,+ n, [ Fr.] Aflianco ; trust, 
[Chajicer.l 

F1'AUNT,+ n. A flat; a commiaston or 
warrant. [Spenser.] 

FI' B R ED, ^, Having fibrea* 

FIBRIN, or FrBRIKE, n* 

FI'HRINE, a. Belonging to the fibres 
of plant*. 

FI'BKU-CARTILAGE, n. Mcmbrani- 
form cartilnge; the snlistance inter- 
mediate between projier cartilage and 
ligament, w^bieh constittites the Imse of 
the ear, the rings of tho traebeiit the 
epiglottic!, ike. 

FIBROUS COAL, n. A Tttriety of 
glance^coal which occura in the coal- 
Bel ds of Great Britain* It is clistin* 
guinbed by its fibrous concretions and 
mlky lustre. 

FlCK-'EBj p. t. To puntzle j to perplex ; 
to reduce to a nonpUus. [51fpf<*A,] 

FIC'TILENESS, n. The qiudity of 
being futile, 

X65 



FICTIL'IA, n. phir. [L. fictilis.] A 
term applied to oil ancient potteryj 
from domestic utensils to architectural 
omamentS' 

FIC'TOR, n. [add.] A term applied to 
any artist who works in wax, clay, or 
other [>lnatic materialj a^ contmdistin- 
gtiished from one who works in bronze, 
marble, ivory, or other solid sabstance. 

FIDAL'GO, n. [Port.] In PorHtoat, a 
nobleman of the lower class, corre- 
sponding to tho hidalgo of Spain, 

FIDD, n. Same as Fin,— tcAicA jee, 

FID'DLE, n. [add.] Jb play tccmd 

Jiddley to take an inferior port tn any 
project nr undertaking; a colhifuifd 
expression, borrowed from n musical 
licrformer vvho plays tlie second or 
counter to tho one who plays thej^r^t 
or the air. 

F ID y LE^ BL O C KS, H. I n *hipf, blocks 
having two sheayea, of diffcreiit size, 
one above the other; also called tuftj;- 
iaehle hhic.kx, 

FID DLE-FISH, n* The local name of 
the angel-fish (Sfiuatina culijaris), uU 
lied to the sharks, and not uncommon 
in the British seas. It is so called from 
its shape bearing considerable reseiu- 
b1anc4? to a fiddle. 

FlD'DLE-HEAD,ii. The name given to 
an ornament at the bow of a ship, oyer 
the cut- water, when it consuts of carved 
work in the form of a volute or scroll, 
bending inwards like the handie of a 
violin. When, in place of a volute orna- 
ment, the figure of a human being or ani- 
mal is u»ed, it h called Rj}ffure-hfad. 

FID'DLER, it. In the Umted Statei, 
tho popular namo of a snmll crab (Ge- 
lasimus) with one large claw, and a 
very snmll one. It lives on the salt- 
meadows, where it makes its burrows, 

FI DEI €OMMlS'SUM, i», [L,] In 
Jiomfm laitr^ a species of testamentary 
disposition! l*^ which a testator charged 
his heir to deliver over to a sjiecilicd 
person the whole or part of the goods 
which he inherited. 

FI DE^JUS Slow, instead of FIDE. 
JUSSION. 

FI'DE-JUS'SOR, instead of Fn>E- 
JTJSSOR. 

FlD'EL,t ", A fiddle. [Chancer.] 

FIDGEj II, A restless, troublesome mo- 
tion. [CoUoq.] 

FIDG'ET, n. [add.] To he in a ftdttet, 
or in ike fidifefft or to hat^e thejidgct^, 
ia said of one who is restless, impatient, 
or who cannot sit long in a place. 
[CoUoq.] — Fidgettj in paihort a general 
restlessness, with a desire of changing 
the position. 

FIDG'ETINESS, n. The quality of 
being fidgety. 

FIDO'ETING, a. B^stlcsi; impatient. 
[Cotioq.] 

FIDU CIARY, a. [odd,] Intrusted with 
a charge or oftiee ; as, a fiduciarif 
power. 

FIELD, n. [add,] Field qf vuion, in a 
tfleseope or micfotcotte, the space or 
mnge within which oljgectd are visible 
to on eye looking through tho instru- 
ment. It is also termed the field of 
pine. 

FI£LD'-DAY^ m A day when troops 
am drawn out for instruction in field 
exercises and evolutions. 

FlELD'-EtiUlPAOE, n. Military ap- 
IHiratus* 

FIELD'- MARSHAL, tt. [add.] A mOi- 
tary dignity con ferret! on sui^h conv 
Toanders of armies as arc dlsttnguished 
by their high personal rmik or superior 
ttUents; oa the King of Hanover, 
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Prince Albert, nii4 the Diikc of WeU 
liD^on^ Field- mcu^hab Imvit no f^j 
as BDchf but the^ reULto their paj aa 
Ml geaeraJs, and tbpy may gbtaio the 
ccnnuuuid of two rcginieDta instead of 
one. 

FIELD'-WXR'SHALSHIP, n. The 
office or difctUty of u field -inarftbiU. 

FIENT A HiVET. [FromiifnrfJ Detioe 
a tbisigf; dt^ufe a lilt^ |5i*of<*A.] 

FIERCE-FLAMING, a. That biirnB 
out fien:e]y. 

nU tjtm fiaet-jtaming o^er the iropti} rQll* 
Hut wnka tlie ftlamu^rini^ vcn^e^iineQ of liia 
IQUL tin. VifgiL 

Fl'ElllLY, adis. In a hot or ficrj^ man- 
ner. 

FIERY-FOOTED, a. Eager or gwift 
in motion. [iSAaA.] 

FI. FA. In law proceedings, the usual 
abbreviation of fieri faciat. 

FlF£'>MAJOR, n. An officer who 
superintends the fifers of a regiment 

FIFTEEN, n. The number which con- 
sists of five and ten. 

FIFTEENTH, n. [add.] An ancient 
tax laid on towns, boroughs, &c., in 
England, being one-fifteenth part of 
what each town, &o., had been valued 
at ; or it was a fifteenth part of each 
man*s personal estate. 

FIFTH .MON'AR€HY MEN,ii. [add.] 
This sect sprung up in the time of 
Cromwell, and considered him as com- 
mencing the>^A great monarchy of the 
world, during which Christ should reign 
on earth 1000 years. 

FIF'TY, n. The number which consists 
of five times ten. 

FIG'.fi ATEB, n. A bird ; the smaller 
pettychaps. 

FIGHT, V. t [add.] To cause to fight ; 
as, to fight cocks ; toyi^A^ one*s ship. 

FIG'.PECKEB, n. [add.] The becafico 
or pettychaps, a bird of the family Syl- 
viado). 

FIG^-SHELL, fi. The name given to the 
various species of Pyrula, univalve 
shells having the shape of a fig or pear, 
and belonging to the family MuricidsB. 

FIG'ULATED, a. Formed of earth or 
clay. 

FIG'URAL NUMBERS, n. Same as 
fijguraU manbert, \_See under Fioub- 

ATB.] 

FIGURXNT', «. fikM. 1 [Fr.] [add.] 

FIGURANTE', n. /on. j^ One who 
dances at the opera, not singly, but in 
groups or figures. — 2. An accessory 
character on the stage, i9Yiofi^guret in 
its scenes, but has nothing to say. 
Hence, applied to those who figure in 
any scene without taking a prominent 
part. 

FIG'URE, n. [add.] In physical science, 
figure or form is the result of extension, 
and has no relation to the size or volume 
of bodies. — In mercantile phrase, figure 
is sometimes used to signify amount, 
price, value ; as, the goods were sold 
at a very high^i^jrure. — In the aris, this 
term is applied to representations of 
the human body, and of the human 
body only. 

FIG'URE, V. t. [add.] To make a draw- 
ing of; as, to^l^re a plant, a shell, &c. 

FIG'URIST, n. One who usee or inter- 
prets figures. 

FIRE, T V. t. To fidget ; to be restless ; 

FYKE, ) to be constantly in a state of 
trivial motion ; to be at trouble about 
anything. — As a verb active, to give 
trouble; to vex; to perplex; to do 
anything in a diligent but piddling way. 
[ScotchA 

FlLAN'DER, n. The name of a kanga. 



roo found in some of the blands of the 
East Indian Archipebgo (//o/malurti* 
ttiiaticuM). 

Fll/ATUBE, n. [add.] The reeling of 
silk from cocoons. — AUo, a reel for 
draining off silk from cocoons. 
FILE, n. [add.] A number. [ShahA 
FlL£,t M. [L.jtfwm.] Style of writing. 
[Spaxser.^ 

FtLK, t?. I. [add.] To go with an equal 
pace. [jN'AaA.l 

FlLEpf p. i. [Sax. fyloR.] To dirty ; to 
defile;, to pollute; |o contaminate; to 
diigraf e or dcitrad?. [^'AfiA.] 
FILKD, pp. [add.] PoUahed.— Fi7«d wa 
Iioiii^hed up, hflting received the hut 
polish. \Shah.'\ 

FIL'ED,ti)f>. Defiled; fouled. r&'jMMer.] 
FILED, for Defiled. {Shak.^ 
FILE-FISH, n. A name given to cer- 
tain fishes, fh>m their skins being gra- 
nulated like a file. They are interme- 
diate between the bony and cartilagi- 
nous fishes, and constitute the genus 
Balistes. The B. eapriscus is the Eu- 
ropean file-fish, a common inhabitant 
of the Mediterranean, and which occa- 
sionally is met with on our southern 

FILES, n. Defiles; spoils. [Scotch,] 

FILIALLY, adv. In a filial manner. 

FILIA'TION, n. [add.] The fixing of a 
bastard child on some one as its father ; 
afiiliation. 

FI'LICES, N. [add.l Professor Lindley 
divides the oraer Filices into the follow- 
ing suborders, which he regards as of 
the rank and value of orders— viz., Poly- 
podiacesB, or true ferns ; GleicheniaceiB, 
OsmundaceiBjDanaBacefle, Ophioglossa- 
cesB. 

FILIC'IFORM, a. Fern-shaped. 

FIL'IGREE, n. [See Filiqbam, the 
original woM.I A kind of enrichment 
on gold or silver, wrought delicately 
in the manner of little threads or grains, 
or of both intermixed. 

FIL'IGREE, a. Relating to work in 
filigree. 

FIL'IGREED, a. Ornamented with 
filigree. Formerly spelled Filigraned. 

FILL, forFELL,prrt.of Fa//. [Chaucer.] 

FIL'LER, n. [add.] A vessel or utensil 
for conveying liquids into bottles, casks, 
&c. ; a funnel. — A thill-horse. [Local.] 

FIL'LET, n. [add.] In carpentry, or 
joinery, any small timber scantling 
equal to or less than battens. Fillets 
are used for supporting the ends of 
boards, by nailing them to joists or 
quarters, &c. ; as in sounding-boarding, 
and in supporting the ends of shelves. 

FIL'LET-GUTTER, n. A sloping gut- 
ter, with a layer-lxMutl and fillet there- 
on, to divert the water. 

FIL'LING, n. [add.] In ship-building, a 
piece of wood fittea on to make up a 
defect, especially in the timber in the 
moulding- way. — Beam^fiUings, short 
lengths of wood in timber-laden ships, 
to go in between the beams, so as to 
fill up the stowage between decks, and 
prevent the weight of the cargo from 
resting upon them. — Filling-in timbers 
are timbers sometimes introduced be- 
tween the frames, so as to make the 
framing solid. 

FILLISTER, ti. A kind of plane used 
for grooving timber, or for rebates. 

FILLS, n. p/ur. ThUls ; shafts. [Shah.] 

FIL'TERING, ppr. or a. [add.] Filter- 
ing-bag, a conical-shaped bag, made of 
close flannel, and kept open at the top 
by means of a hoop, to which it is at- 
tached. It is used in filtering wine, 
vinegar, &c. — Filtering-cup, a pneuma- 
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tic apparatus used for the purpose of 
i>liowing that, if the pressure of the at- 
nioEitihere be removed from an under 
bttrface, tlie pressure on the surface 
shove has (bo effect of forcing a fluid 
lhrouK;h the pores of such substanees as 
it coold not otherwise penetrate. — FU- 
iEring-funnei, a glass or other funnel 
tiiade with islight flutes or channels 
d^wn the lower parts of the sides. 
W hen used it is lined with filtering- 
paper^ folded sod loosely put in. The 
channels allow the liquid to cose more 
freely than m a funnd of a smooth sur- 
face. — FUtering-machine, any contriv- 
aQL^e by ^vhleh liquids may be filtered. 
— Filtering-paper, any paper unsized, 
and sufiiciently porous to allow liquids 
to pass through it. — FHiering-stane, any 
porous stone, such as oolite or sand- 
stone, through which water is fil- 
tered. 

FILTH, ft. [add.] A term of reproach to 
a vile person. [SAoA.] 
FIL'TRATE, n. The liquid which has 
been passed through a filter. 
FIMBRIATED, pp. [add.] Having the 
margin bordered by filuorm appendages; 
a term applied to the thin, elevated, 
fin-like processes belonging to many of 
the Murices, and sometimes plsoed 
round the aperture of Cydostomous 
land-shells. 

FIM'BRICATE, a. Fringed ; jagged. 
FIN, n. A native of Finland ; an an- 
cient inhabitant of a part of Scandi- 
navia. 

FIN, n. [add.] Among moulders, a thin 
excrescence on the surface of a casting, 
caused by the imperfect i^proximatlon 
of two moulding-boxes, containing each 
a portion of the mould. The fin is 
formed by the metal running in be- 
tween the two parting sur&ces. 
FIN,tn. [Fr.] End; conclusion. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FrN AL-DECREE, n. In law, a con- 
clusive sentence of the court, as distin- 
guished from interlocutory. 
FINALaTY,n. The state of beingfinaL 
FINANXIAN, n. A financier. [Rare.] 
FINCH'-BACKED, a. Striped or H>ot- 
ted on the back, as cattle. 
FINCH'ED, a. Having a white streak 
on the back, as an ox. 
FINCH'ES, n. A numerous group of 
snuill birds, embracing not only some 
of the most beautiful, but also some of 
the most agreeable of the feathered 
songsters. They constitute the family 
FringillidsB, — which see. 
FIND, V. t. To be informed ; to dis- 
cover. 

FIND, V. t. [add.] To find on^s self, to 
provide for one's self; as, to find on^s 
self ia victuals and clothing. 
FIND'ER, II. [add.] A searcher em- 
ployed to discover goods imported or 
exported without paying custom. — In 
astron., a smaller telescope attached to 
a larger, for the purpose of finding an 
object more readily. 
FINE, n. \L. finis.] Conclusion. [6%aA., 

Chaucer.] 
FINE, V. t. To sentence ; to bring to an 
end. [Shah.] 

FINE,t V. t. or t. To cease. [Chaucer.] 
FIN'FOOT, n. Species of tropical 
birds, allied to our grebes, so called 
firom their feet being lobed (Heliomis). 
FIN'GER, ti. [add.] Agency.— Tb stir a 
finger, to use the smallest exertion. 
FIN'GERLING, n. The local name of 
the young of the sahnon, so called, per- 
haps, from the finger-like marks on its 
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FINICALITY, ». Something finical; 
finicalness. [Rar. us.} 

FINaCALNESS, n. Quidity of being 
finical; foppery. 

FIN'ISH, V. i. To terminate; to come 
to an end ; to expire. [5AaA.l 

FINXANDEB, n. A native of Finland. 

FIN'^NEB, ) n. The name of a genns 

FIN'-BACK,) of whales (Physalns), so 
called from their possessing a dorsal 
hump or fin. 

FIN'NER, n. A small whale. [Scotch.] 

FIN'NISH, a. Relating to the Fins or 
Finland. 

FI'NOS, ft. [Sp.] The second-best wool 
from merino-sheep. 

FKN'SCALE, n. [add.] The local name 
of the rudd or red-eye, a firesh-water 
fifth belonging to the genus Leuciscus 
(L. trythmphihalmus). 

FINT, for FiNDETH. [Chaucer.] 

FI'ONS, n, Scotch giants. 

FIORD', n. [Sw.] An inlet from the 
sea; a bay: a frith. 

FIRE, V. i. [add.] To fire away, to be- 
gin; to go on; a tlcmg expression, 
borrowed from the language of soldiers 
and sailors. 

FIRE, V. i. [add.] To illnminate strongly; 
to make to shine like fire. [Shah.] 

FIRE'-BARS, )n.Thebarswhich 

FUR'N ACE-BARS, f form the grated 
bottom of a ftirnaoe, on which the fiiel 
rests. 

FIRE^-BOOMS, n. Long booms, haying 
a goose-neck to slip on to a bolt in a 
ship's wales, their ends being formed 
with open prongs, through which a rope 
is reeved, and carried round the yessel, 
to keep an enemy's boats from getting 
alongside during -the night. 

FiRE'-BRIDdE, n. The partition at the 
inner end of the ftimace of a steam- 
boiler, orer which the products of com- 
bustion pass to the flues, and so cause 
the flame to impinge on the bottom of 
the boUer. 

FIRE'-fiAT'ER, n. One who pretends 
to eat fire. — 2. A cant term for a fight- 
ing cliaracter, or duellist. 

FIRE'-FLAIRE, n. A fish ; a local name 
of the sting-ray (Tn/gon pastinaca). 

FIRE'-FLAUGHT, n. A flash of light- 
ning. [Scotch.] 

FIRE'-GUARD, n. A firamework of 
iron-wire, to be placed in front of a 
fireplace to protect against fire. 

FIRE'LESS, a. Destitute of fire. 

FIRE'-MAKER, n. One who makes 
fires. 

FIRE-ON-THE-EYE, n. A particle of 
metal, stone, &c., projected upon the 
eye often in a red-hot state, in the pro- 
cess of chipping iron, hewing stone, &c. 

FIRE'-PAN, n. A pan for holding fire. 
— In a gxaiy the receptacle for the 
priming-powder. 

FIRE'-POLICY, n. A transaction ef- 
fected at an insurance-office, whereby, 
in consideration of a single or periodi- 
cal payment of premium, the company 
engages to pay to the assured person 
such loss as may occur by fire to his 
property, described in the policy, within 
the period therein specified, to an 
amount not exceeding a particular sum, 
fixed for tliat purpose by such policy. 

FIRE' -PROOF BUILDING, n. A 
building in the construction of which 
no wood is employed. Many factories 
are now so constructed. 
FIRE'-SCREEN, n. A kind of moTable 
screen placed before a fire to intercept 
the heat. 

FIRE^SIDE, a. Belonging to the fire- 
side, or domestic cirele. 



FIRE'-STOP, n. A name given to the 
fire-bridge, on the erroneous supposi- 
tion that its only office is to prevent 
the stoker pushing the coals too far. 

FIRE'-SWAB, n. In thipst a bunch of 
rope-yarn, secured to the tompion, and 
immersed in water, to wet the gun, and 
clear away any particles of powder, &c. 

FIRE'-TOWER, n. A sort of light- 
house. 

FI'RING, n. [add.] The application of 
fire, or of cautery. 

FrRING-MACHINE, n. In mech., an 
apparatus for feeding an engine-ftirnace 
with coal. 

FIRR,t n. A stroke; a lash. 

FIRM, V. t. [add.] In aoHc^ to render 
firm ; to solidify. 

FIRM, V. i. To become firm or solid. 

FIR^MA, n. plur. [L. firmus.] An old 
law-term, signifying victuals, provi- 
sions, rent, &c. — Also, a tribute an- 
ciently paid towards the entertainment 
of the king of England for one night. 
In Scotland, it signified the fee or 
acknowledgment which a tenant paid 
to his lord. — Firma alba, rent paid in 
silver, and not in provisions. 

FIRM'ARY,t n. The right of a tenant 
to his lands and tenements. 

FIR'RINGS, instead of FIRRINGS. 

FIRST, a. [add.] The ordinal of one. 

FIRST, n. In mime, the upper part of a 
duet, trio, &c. 

FIRST-BEGOT',t a. Same as Fibst- 
Begotten. 

FIRST'-FLOOR, n. The floor or story 
of a building next above the ground- 
floor ; called, in America, the second 
story. 

FIRST-FRUITS, n. [add.] An incident 
to the old feudal tenures, being one 
year's profits of the land, after the 
death of a tenant, which belonged to 
the king. 

FIRST'-MOV'ER, n. In machinerv, the 
prime-mover, the original propelling 
power, whether naturid or artificial. 

FIR'-W99D, It. The wood of the fir- 
tree. 

FIS'CAL LANDS, n. [From L,fijeus, 
which among the Romans originally sig- 
nified the property which belonged to 
the emperor, as emperor.] Among the 
Franhs, lands set apart to /orm a fund 
which might support the dignity of the 
king, and supply liim vnth the means of 
rewarding merit and encouraging val- 
our. These, under the name of hen^es, 
were granted to fiavoured subjects, upon 
the condition of the grantees rendering 
to the king personal service in the 
field. 

FISH, n. [add.j To have other fish to 
fry, a colloquial expression, denoting 
that a person has other occupations or 
other objects which require his atten- 
tion. 

FISH, n. A counter used in various 
games. 

FISH, V. t. [add.] To fish out, to get 
out by cunning or artifice ; to elicit by 
stratagem. 

FISH'-BEAM, n. In mech., a beam 
which bellies out usually on the under 
side. 

FISH, \n. In ships. [See 

FISH'-BLOCK, f Fish, sig. 1.] 
FISH'-DAVIT, n. In ships, a spar, 
vrith a roller or sheave at its end, used 
for fishing the anchor. 
FISH'-DAY, n. A day on which fish is 
eaten. 
FISir-GLUE, n. Isinglass,— wAtcA see. 
FISH'-HOOK, R. See Fish-Taokle 
in this Supp. 
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FISH1NESS, n. The state of being 
fishy. 

FISH'ING, a. Used or employed in 
fishery, or by fishermen; as, fishing 
boat, fishinff tackle, ^Ain^ village, &c. 

FISH'INGFLY, n. A bait used for 
catching fish. 

FISH'ING-LINE, n, A line used in 
catching fish. 

FISH'ING-ROD, n. A long slender rod 
or wand, to which the line is fastened, 
for angling. 

FISH'-SKIN DISEASE, n. Ichthyosis; 
a horny condition of the skin. 

FISH'-SLICE, n. A broad knife, com- 
monly of silver, for cutting up and 
serving out fish at table. 

FISH'-TACKLE, n. A tackle used for 
raising the fiukes of an anchor to the 
gunwale of a ship. To this tackle a 
pendant is attached, with a large iron 
hook, called the fish-hook, fastened to 
its end. 

FIS'SEL, n. Bustle. [Scotch.] 

FIS'SENLESS, \a. Pithless; weak. 

FIZ'ZENLESS, f [Scotch.] 

FIS'SION, n. [h.fiMio,] A breaking up 
into parts. 

FISSIP'ARISM, n. A mode of repro- 
duction in certain animals and vege- 
tables, which break spontaneously into 
several parts, each having a separate 
existence and growth. 

FISSIFAROUS, a. [L. fi^sus, from 
findo, to cut, and pcaio, to produce.] 
Reproducing by spontaneous division; 
an epithet applied to certain animals 
and vegetables of the lower orders, in 
which the body of the parent sponta- 
neously divides into two or more parts, 
each part, when separated, becoming 
a distinct individual ; as in the monad, 
vorticella, &c. 

FISSIROS'TRAL, a. Belonging to the 
fissirostres. 

FISSIROS'TRES, instead of FISSI- 
RO'STRES. 

FISSU'BA, n. [L.] In anat., a fissure; a 
groove ; a fine crack in a bone. 

FIST'IC, a. Relating to, or done with 
the fist; pugilistic; i^a, fistic exploits; 
fistic heroes. [Colloquial.] 

FIST'INUT, n. A pistachio-nut. 

FIS'TULA, n. [add.] Fistula in ano, 
fistuLi penetratmg mto the cellular 
substance about the anus, or into the 
rectum itself. — Fistula in perinao, fis- 
tula in the course of the perinteum. 

FISTULA'RIA, n. Tobacco-pipe fish; 
a genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 




characterized by a long fistula or tube 
in the forepart of the cranium, at the 
extremity of which is the mouth. 

FIST'ULARY, a. Same as Fistular. 

FISTU'LIDANS, n. A tribe of echino- 
dermatous animals, having an elon- 
gated, cylindrical, tube-like body. 

FIST'ULOSE, a. Formed like a fistula; 
fistular. 

FIST'ULOUS, a. [add.] Hollow like a 
pipe or reed. 

FIT, n. [add.] The dose and easy adap- 
tation of an article of dress to the body ; 
as, the coat has an excellent >Kf. 

FIT, n. A foot ; a step. [Scotch.] 

FITCH, n. \¥TOmfiichet.] In furriery, 
the skin of the polecat. It is soft and 
warm, but its offensive odour depresses 
its value. 
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FITCH'- BRUSHES, n. Bruihei or 
ttair-pencils madfl of the Jioir af the 
^tcb or polecat. TTjey are mucb es- 
tc«ined, are clastic and ^rm, omt be 
tiroiight to a hniB poLnt, and ivgrk 
freely. 

FITE, a. White. \Scotch.] 

FITTjf H. [Set Fit,] A musical strain 
or aiff a canto^ 

He. ilttiD^ mc Ix^ide in that t$int shade, 
Pronpk'd me U> plnie loiiie plcmaut Jitt ; 
Andwiicn lie litunlthc muiick^^tdat hu madc^ 
lie fuuucli Liiae^lf full grentlj^ picssied nt it» 

^ptfutr, Cotin CtovL 

FET TED, op, [add.] Subjected to fits. 

JSJmhA 

FITTEDNESS, n. The itato of being 
fitted. [Rare.] 

FIT'TEK, n. [odd.] One wlio conducts 
the lalea between the owner of a cual- 
pit aud a ^liipper of coals;, a coal- fitter. 
— In mech.j one who put<i the parts of 
machinery together,, in contradistinc- 
tion to pattern-maker, founderj ttirtier, 
dee. 

FITTING, ppr, [add.]— 3. a. Fit, or 
appropriate. 

FIT'TlNGEST.t a, iupcrL 5Iost fiU 
tiniii:. [Chtiuf:tr.] 

FlT'T!NGNESS,t n. Sattalilenesj. 

FITTING-OUT, n. The furniibinff of 
a ship with the complement of men ra- 
ptured for the purpose for which she 
b intended. — Alaoj to provide the re- 
qniaite masts, saila, yard^, ammunition, 
artillery, cordage, anchors, and other 
ftimiturc, together with pru visions for 
tlip fthi]/8 comjiany. 

FirTlNG-SHOP, n. la enffinrcrift^ 
^abiishm^Ut the shop in which ma- 
chinery ii fitted Qp, in eontradiati ac- 
tion to tuming-ghop, foundrjj smithy, 
ic; tlie shop in wl^ich the fitters 
work* 

FITTIKG-UP, n. An etiuipment^ pre- 
paration ; the act of furnishing with 
tliinga suitable, 

FIT'- WE ED, n, A pbint of the genua 
Eryngjum, so called because considered 
as a powerful untihysteric. 

FITZ, [add.] A surname i^veu in Eng- 
land ij^enerully to the tlle^timate loni 
of kings or princes of the blood, 

FIVE, n. The number which consists of 
fonr and one. 

FIVE'-FINGER, n. A perennial plant; 
einque-foib 

FIVE'-FIKGERS, n. The name giTea 
by oyster-fisbera to two ape^iic* of stat- 
fiflh, the Uraster rubeiUj and iiol<utcr 
papposa, 

FIVE-FINGER-TIED, a. United by 
the whole band. \Shuk^\ 

FlVES'-€OURT, j». A place where the 
^ame of fives is played. 

FIX, n. A condition; predicament; dif- 
Acuity; dilemma, — To he in a ^j, to 
bo in a difii cul ty or dilem ma. [ Vulgar^] 

F I X E, for F I It E n. [ ataucer) 

FIX ED ALRALIES, jj. Potash and 
aoda, in contradistinction to ammouiat 
which is termed volatile alkalu 

FIX 'ED FACT, ft. A positive or well- 
established fact. [Ame^riam.] 

FIX'ING, a. In miU-wrighi uwrA, a 
piece of cost iron adapted to tarry pil- 
low-blocks and the like. When it is 
built into a wall it is called a watt-Ji^~ 
in^ff or wttU-boj^; when attached to a 
wall by bolts it is a plate-jiiln^}. There 
are also hea1tl-jvFlngM^ ad when wheels 
are intended to work at the position 
where the fijung is nitnated , and whcTi 
Ihe fixing is u/Japtcd to them, it is then 
commonly vailed a wheel~fixii\0. 

FIX'INGS, fi. pt\tf, ArrangemenU} 



embellishments; trimmin^i; pmiish-^ 
ingn of any kind. (jlmtncoR.l 

FIX'TURE, n, [add.] in idw, this term 
IS frequently u*ed to #iigiiify articles of 
a personal nature, which ha^e been 
afiixed to land, whether removable or 
notf and sometimes it is used espresaly 
to denote articles whl^h are not bylaw 
removable when once attached to the 
freehold ; but the term Jlrfiiru, in Its 
correct lego! sense, signifies such things 
of a personal nature as hav^e been an- 
nexed to the realty, and which may be 
afterwards severed op removed by the 
party who annexed them, or bis per- 
sonal reprei^eutativeaj against the will 
of the owner of the freehold. In or- 
iler to eonatittite a fixture, it is neces- 
miry that the article should i>e let into, 
or united with the land, or to other 
substances previously eonneeted there- 
with. Thus, a bam, built on a frame 
not tet into the earth, is not a fixture, 
but a brewer's stills, s«t in brickworii, 
rcstin;L: on a foundation, are fixtures, 

FLhAuB'BILY, fph\ In a fiabby manner. 

FLABEL'LATE, a. Havmg the form 
of a fan. 

FLAG, n. [add.] In the nocv, fioga 
borne on the masts of vessels net only 
designate the country to which they 
belongr but they are maile t^> denote 
the quality of the oHicer by whom a 
ship is commanded. The snpreme fiag 
of Great Britain is the royal standard, 
which ts only lo be hoisted when the 
king (qnccn) or one of the royal family 
is on board the veasel ; the second tiag 
is that of the anchor on a red ground, 
which characterizes the lord high-ad- 
niiral, or lorda-eommissioners of the 
admiralty; and the third ia the anion 
flag* in which the crosse* of St, George, 
St. Andrew, and JSt. Patrick are blend- 
ed. This flag is appropriated to the 
admiral of the fleet. [.See A^MiSAii.] 
There are abo snmll flagD used in the 
navy for signals or telegraphs. 

FLAG, V, i. [add.] To nmke feeble ; to 
enervate. 

FLAGEI/LA, b. pUr. [L.] An oM 
botanical term for the twigs or youn^ 
shoots of a plant. [See Flaoellum.] 

FLAti'EOLET, n, ike Flaoedet. 

FLAG'-FEATHER, ft. A feather of a 
bird'^s wing next to the body. 

FLAG -STUN i\ ji. [add] A variety of 
sandstone in which the laminated struc- 
ture prevaihi. The saiae name is given 
to other laminated rocks^ as certain 
limefitones, a fid some nrgillaeeous beds 
of the Silurian system. Flag-stones 
are njneh tise<l for paviu^. 

FLA'1E,+ prH. of K«. Flew. [Chaa- 

FLAIL, H. [add.l An ancient military 
weapon resembljOfir the common flLiil, 
but having the striking part armed with 
rowsofspikcs. [ Set iii>R?»inO'STAji.] 

FLA'INE,t pif. of Flaie or Flay. 
FLayod. [Ckaiietr.'\ 

FLAliE'-WlllTE, n, [add.] A white 
pigment extensively tised in oil point- 
ing. It is prepared from tlie carbonate 
of the oxide of lead. In commerce it 
appears In the form of ilakcs or scales. 

FLA KINE&S, n. The state of being 
flaky. 

FLAMBE,t n. [Fr.] A flame; a flam- 
beau. [Chaucer A 

F L A irD,t PP^ i "flam ed. [ 5/»en^r.] 

F'LAiME, n, [add.] One beloved; a3,sho 
was my firnt^fiHie. [Cottoqmid.] 

FLAME XESS L AMP,ii. A lamp which 

gircfi light without flam e. T h u4, w h e n 

a jet of the gaseous hydrocarbons is 
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Allowed to escape into the air, and a 
red-hot coil of pbLtinam wire is intro- 
dueed into It, the wire will be main- 
tajued at a red heat, and the gas will 
be iMJ[iaumed invisibly. 
FLAMIN^EUUS, CL ^ame as Flamwi- 

TAL. 

FLXat'ING, ri^r. Basting. {ScoUik.] 

FLANCH'ING, \ ppr. In skip- 

FLANCHING OUT,[ building, has 
the same signification as flBjing oat or 
bellyint? out. 

FL A N (i E, It. [ add. ] Port-Jlange, in skip- 
buiiding, a piece of timber fastened over 
a port, to prevent water or dirt from 
entering the port when it is open. 

FLA N K ' Ail DS| ru plur. Among spcrU' 
men, the knobs or nuts \n the flanks of 
a de^'r, 

FLANK'ERS, n. Set Fi^ANQtrEUBS. 

FLANKS, n. A wrench or any other 
injury in the back of a hor»e. 

FLAN'NING, w. Tlie splaying of a door 
or window-jamb intemally,^ [Loco/.] 

FLAP, n, [add.] That part of a coat be- 
hind^ from the hijts don n wards. 

FLAPTEIl-SKATE,«. The local name 
given to the Raia intermedia, a species 
of skate which is commoa in the Frith 
of Forth. 

FLAlt I N G. ppr, [add.] Fearing, fiarimg 
q^, or^tliirtnp owf, in Bhip^bwl^Mgyihi^ 
opposite of tii^liAff hornet or fcUKng 
home. [See the Verbj and FLAKCHiKe 



in this laupp, 
FLAII' 
showily. 



Alt, 



adv. Flatteringly; 



FLASD, n. [add.] A preparation used 
for colouring bran J y and nun, and 
giving them a fictitious strength. — ^A 
sluice or lock on a navigable river. It 
is alfio written Fiashe. [See Flashes.] 
--Cant language, such as is used by 
thieves, gipsies, &c. 

FLASH, a. Vile; low; Tulgar.— FZa#& 
ioftfftiagfj language spoken by felons, 
thieves, knaves, and ragabonds. 

FLASH, P. i. [add.] To throw off water 
in glittering spray or sheets; as, the 
waves Jlash. [Tkomron^} 

FLASH, e?. t [add.] To reflect with 
sudden and daxz,Iing brightness; as 
light. 

FL ASH'-HOUSE, n. A bouse frequent- 
ed by thieves, robbers, and knaT^ and 
in wliich stolen prood*s are re<»iTe<L 

FLASIMNG, ppr. [add,] Throwing off 
water in glittering sheets or spray ; as, 
the JiiMhin^ wave. 

F LAS TR O N, n. See Plastroh. 

FLAT, ». [add] In tnunc^ an €tccideHtai 
fiat is one which do» not occur in Uie 
clef, aad which afl'eets only the bar in 
which it is placed.— jI dttubU fiai de- 
presses a note t^vo semitones below its 
natural fltate. A fi^fxJlK an interval 
of a fifth depressed by a fiat, — In Scoi' 
landy a story or loft in a building. — ^In 
vulvar or ca^si tcuigaaj^e, a foolish fel- 
low ; a simpleton ; one who is easily 
duped^ 

FLAT, 17. i. [add.] In music, to depress 
the voice ; to render a souad less sharp. 

FLAT'- DILL, ft. The name of a genns 
of fly-calciiing binls (PlatyrhynchuaX 
flo called from the breadth and flatsc*? 
of the bill, 

FLAT'* FOOTED, a. Finn-footed; 
resolute, — As an ttdverh, 6rmly ; re- 
solutely. [Amtticati stattQ term.\ 

FLAT-HEAD, \a. Having a fiat 

FLAT -HEADED. \ head. 

FLATLING,+ a. Flat. [Spen^r.] 

FLAT^UUR^t n, [Fr.] A flatterer, 

JCAaucfr.) 

FLAT'TEN, F. i, [adJ,] In mutit^ to 



; 



PLESH-TINTS 



FLOATING-BODIES 



FLOOR-RIBAND 



depress the voice; to render a sound 
less sharp. 

FLAT'TENED, pp. or a. Made flat; 
depressed. 

FLAUGH'TERING, rpr. Shining fit- 
folly, as light; flickering. [Scotch.] 

FLAUNES, n. Pancakes. [iScotoA.j 

FLAUN'TEB, n. One who flaunts. 

FLAW, n. [add.] Haws, fragments. 
[Shah.} 

FLAW, n. A gust; a blast. [Scotch.] 

FLAWE,t a. [L. Mtnts.] YeUow. 
[Chaucer.} 

FLAX'-DRESSING, n. The process of 
breaking and swingling flax. 

FLAX'EN-HAIRED, a. Having hair 
of flaxen colour. 

FLAX'- WENCH, n. A female who 
spins flax ; a prostitute. [^AoA.] 

FLfiA'-BEETLES, n. The name given 
to different species of beetles of the 
family Halticids, which are destructive 
to plants. They are so called from their 
leaping powers, being provided, like 
fleas, with thickened hind-legs. 

FLfiAK, n. [add.] A small lock, thread, 
or twist; a grate or hurdle; a flake. 
[Local.] 

FLfiAR'ING, n. A gauze-like covering 
of reeds, over which the main cohering 
b laid, in thatching houses. [Local.] 

FLECHE,}!. (flesh.) [add.] In fort., a 
simple redan usually constructed at the 
foot of a glacis. 

FLECK ED CATTLE, n. Cattle that 
are spotted, or have white stripes. 

FL££,t V. t. To shun ; to run from ; to 
escape. 

FLfiECE'-WQQL, n. Wool that is 
shorn from the sheep. 

FLEECH, V. t. To flatter; to wheedle. 
[Scotch.] 

FLEEN,t n. plur. [Sax.] Fleas. [Chau- 
cerA 

FLEES, n. Flies. [Scotch,] 

FLBET,tw. ». To float. [Spetuer.] 

FLEET, V. t. [add.] Among geamen, to 
slack off a tackle and draw the blocks 
apart for another pull, alter they have 
been hauled close together. — Also, to 
shift the position of a block, fall, &c., 
so as to haul to more advantage. 

FLEET'-FOOTED, a. Swift of foot ; 
running fast. 

FLEET' PRISON, n. A metropoliUn 
prison, now abolished ; so called from 
its being situated by the side of the 
river Fleet, now covered over. To this 
prison persons were committed by the 
ecclesiastical courts, courts of equity, 
exchequer, and common-pleas. 

FLBET'-WINGED, a. Swift on the 
wing. 

FLEGMATICK. See Phlegmatic. 
FLEME,tv.<. [S&JL./Ipnum.] To banish. 
FLEM'ER,t n. A banisher. [Chaucer.] 
FLEM'£T,)i^. Banished; expelled. 
FLAM'IT, 5 [Scotch.] 
FLEM'ING,t pp. Banishing. 

iQaod Puiidiurua) ye nice woU ye here 

Dttlcamon is csMtdflntino of wretches ; 

It uemeth herd, for wretchea «rol nought lere. 

Chaucfr, Canterbury Tales. 

FLEM'ISH, a. [addj Flemish cue. [See 

under Etb in this Supp.] 
FLEM'lT,f)p. Frightened. [Scotch.] 
FLESH, n. [add.] Tenderness ; human 

feeling. 

There is no Jleth in niau*a obdurate heart. 

Ctfwper. Esek. xxwi. S6. 

FLESH'LT .MINDED, a. Addicted to 

sensual pleasures. 
FLESH'-TINTS, n. In painting, the 

colours which best represent the human 

body. 
I.— 8dpp. 



FLETE.fr. i. [Sax.] To float; to swim. 
[Chaucer.] 

FLETE, for Flktbth. [Chaucer.] 

FLET'ING,tf>|>r, Floating. [Chaucer.] 

FLEXIBILITY, n. [add.] Capacity of 
being moulded into different forms or 
styles ; as, the fiexibility of a language. 
—In physics, that property of bodies 
by which they yield transversely, on the 
application of some power or force. 
Fibres of wool, hemp, silk, hair, and 
the like, are flexible, and so are rods of 
wood, metal, &c. 

FLEX'UOSE, instead of FLEXUO'SE. 

FLEX'URE, n. [add.] Flexure of co- 
lumns, the bending of columns by the 
superincumbent weight. The flexure 
of a column of uniform dimensions is 
generally greatest in the middle. 

FLIBUSTIER', n. [Fr.] An American 
pirate ; a buccanier. 

FLICH'TERING,«pr. or a. Fluttering. 
[Scotch.] 

FLIGHT, n. An arrow. [Scotch.] 

FLlGHT'ED,a. Taking flight ; flying- 

FLIGHT'lLY, ado. In a wild or ima- 
ginative manner. 

FLING, V. t. To kick ; to throw out the 
legs like a horse ; to dance. [Scotch.] 

FLING, V. i. [add.] To rush away 
angrily; as, he got into a rage and 
flung away out of the house. 

FLINT'INESS, n. The quality of being 
flinty; hardness; cruelty. 

FLINT'-STONE, n. A silicions stone ; 
flint. 

FLIP'-FLAP, n. The repeated noise or 
stroke of something flat and loose. 

FLIP'-FLAP, a. Noting the repeated 
stroke or noise of something broad and 
loose. 

FLIP'-FL4lP, adv. With the repeated 
stroke and noise of something brood 
and loose. 

FLIRT'^ILL, n. A flirting woman ; a 
harlot. [Shah.] 

FLIRT'IGIG, n. A wanton, or wild 
flirting girl. 

FLIRT'INGLY, adv. In a flirting man- 
ner. 

FLISR'ING, ppr. Whisking up and 
down . I Scotch , 1 

FLIsk-MA-HOYS, n. Jill-flirts; giddy 
fly-flap girls. [Scotch.] 

FLIT,t V. t. [Sax.] To remove. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FLlT'TERING,t l>?w. Floating. 
[Chaucer.] 

FLIT'TING, n. [add.] A removal from 
one habitation to another. [Scotch.] 

FLOAT, n. [add.1 Anything that floats 
on the surface of a fluid ; as the small 
piece of ivory on the surfiAce of the 
mercury in the basin of a barometer ; 
the water-gauge of a steam-engine.— 
In plastering, a long rule with a straight 
edge, by which the work is reduced to 
a plane surface. — The float-board of a 
water-wheel. 

FLOAT, V. t. [add.] In plastering, to 
pass over and level the surface of the 
plaster on a wall with a Jloat, fre- 
quently dipped in water. 

FLOATATION, n. See Flotation in 
this Supp. 

FLOAT'ING, n. [add.] In husbandry, 
the watering or overflowing of meadow- 
lands. 

FLOAT'ING-ANCHOR, n. See An- 

CHOB. 

FLOAT'ING-BODIES, n. [add.] Bo- 
dies which float or swim on the surfaces 
of fluids, having the under part im- 
mersed in the fluid, and the upper part 
rising above its surface. In all cases 
when a l)ody floats on the surface of a 
169 



fluid, it displaces a quantity of the fluid, 
the weight of which is equal to the 
weight of the body, and the force with 
which the body presses downwards and 
is pressed upwards by the fluid, is equal 
to the weight of the same body. The 
consideration of the conditions of the 
equilibrium and stability of floating- 
bodies forms a most important inquiry, 
as it leads to results of the greatest 
importance in the building, lading, and 
ballasting of vessels. 

FLOAT'ING-BRIDfiE, «. [add.] A 
large steam ferry-boat. 

FLOAT'ING-CLOUGH,!!. A movable 
machine for scouring out channels or 
inlets. 

FLOATING - COLLIMA'TOR, or 
FLOATING -INTERSECTOR, n. 
An instrument intended to supply the 
place of a level or plumb-line in mak- 
ing astronomical observations on board 
ships. It consists of a rectangular box 
containing mercury, on which a mass 
of cast-iron is floated, and furnished 
with a small telescope having cross- 
wires. 

FLOAT'INGLY, adv. By floating. 

FLOCCOSE'LY, adv. In a flocky or 
floccose manner. 

FLOt'CUS, n. [L.] In zool, the long 
tuft of flaccid hair which terminates 
the tail of the mammalia; a woolly fila- 
ment. 

FLOCK'-BED, n. A bed filled with 
flocks or locks of wool, or pieces of 
cloth cut up fine. 

FLOCK'MEL,t adv. [Sax.] In a flock; 
in flocks or herds. [C/utucer.] 

FLOCK'-PAPER, n. A kind of wall- 
paper, having raised figures resembling 
cloth, made of flock, or of cloth cut up 
very tine, and attached to the paper by 
size or varnish. 

FLOG'GER, n. One who flogs. 

FLONE,tn.j)/Mr. of Flo. [Sax.] Arrows. 
[Chaucer.] 

FLOOD'ER, n. One who floods or ir- 
rigates. 

FLOOK^Y, a. Furnished with flooks or 
flukes. 

FLOOR, n. [add.] To get the Jloor, in 
the American congress, an expression 
used to signify, to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in a debate ; equi- 
valent to the English phrase, to be in 
possession of the house. 

FLOOR, V. t. [add.l To strike down or 
lay level with the floor; as, to^or an 
antagonist. — Figuratively, to put to 
silence by some decisive argument, re- 
tort, &c. [CoUoquieU.] 

FLOOR'-CLOTH, n. [add.] A useful 
substitute for a carpet, made partly of 
hemp and partly of flax, and saturated 
with a wash of melted size, and various 
coats of oil-paint, and ornamented with 
a great variety of patterns. 

FLOOR'ED, jtp. [add.] Struck down; 
vanquished. 

FLOOR'ING, ppr. [add.] Striking 
down; vanquishing. 

FLOOR'-GUIDE, n. In ship-buildinc, 
a narrow flexible piece of timber placed 
between the floor -riband and the 
keel. 

FLOOR^'-HEADS, n. The upper ex- 
tremities of the floor-timbers of a 

FLOOR'-PLANS, n. In shipbuilding, 
half-breadth plans or longitudinal sec- 
tions representing the water and the 
riband lines. 

FLOOR'-RIBAND, n. In ship-build- 
ing, a riband which ruiis round a 
little below the floor-heads, for the 
7^ 



FLOTTE 



FLUO-CHROMIC ACID 



FLYtNG'BRmGE 



purpose of supporting the floors. [See 

RlBAlTD.] 

FLO'RA, ft. One of the small planets 
or asteroids, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
18th October, 1847. It reToIves round 
the sun in 1193*25 solar days, and is 
about 2Uh times the distance of the 
earth from the sun. 

FLOR£,t n. [Sax.] Floor; an area or 
ground-plot. — On the /lore, on the spot 
T Spenser.] 

FLO'RENTINE-FRESeO, n. A kind 
of painting, first practised at Florence 
during the flourishing period of Italian 
art, for decorating walls. 

FLO'RENTINE-LAKE, n. A pigment 
prepared from cochinesl It is now 
disused. 

FLO'RENTINE.MOSAI€, n. A term 
applied to the act of inlaying tables 
and other plane surfaces with pietra- 
dura, carried on principally at Florence. 

FLO'RES, n.plur. [From L. Jlot,Jloris, 
a flower.] Flowers, a term formerly 
used in chemistry to denote such bodies 
as assume a pulverulent form by subli- 
mation or crystallization; aa,Jiare$ sul' 
phuriSf flowers of sulphur. 

FLO'RIAOE, n. [Old Fr. fieurage.] 
Bloom; blossom. 

FLORIATED, a. Having florid orna- 
ments ; as, the floriated capitals of early 
Gothic pillars. 

FLORICULTURE, n. FL. >lof, ^lorw, 
a flower, and cuitura, cultivation.] The 
culture or cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants. 

FLOR'IKEN, n. The name given to 
a fine species of bustard {Otis oarrita), 
much prized by sportsmen. 

FLO'RY, a. Vain. [Scotch.] 

FLOS, n.[L,] A flower. [See Florbs.] 

FLOS'€uL0SE, a. Same as Flosou- 

LAB. 

FLOSS, n. [L. Jloe.] [add.] A fluid 
gloss floating upon iron in a puddling- 
furnace, produced by the vitrification 
of oxides and earths. — Also, entwisted 
filaments of the finest silk, used in em- 
broidering on satin, &c. 

FLOTA'TION, ) n. [add.] The doc- 

FL0ATA'TION,5 tnne of floating- 
bodies.— Plane of fiotation. When a 
body floats in a fluid, the plane in which 
the horizontal surface of the fluid in- 
tersects the body is called the pkme of 
flotation, or the portion of the surface 
of the fluid which we may imagine to 
be within a floating-body, may be con- 
sidered the plane of flotation. — Stable 
flotation, a term applied to that posi- 
tion of a floating-body in which it is 
not capable of being upset by the exer- 
tion of a small force, but, when slightly 
disturbed, invariably returns to its for- 
mer position. When the metacentre is 
directly above the centre of gravity of 
a floating-body, the flotation is stable ; 
when the metacentre is below the 
centre of gravity, the flotation is un- 
stable; and when the metacentre and 
centre of gravity coincide, the flotation 
or equilibrium is indifferent. 

FLOT'ERY,t ppr. Floating. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FLOVSAM, \n. [add.] Such a por- 

FLOAT'SAM, / tion of the wreck of 
a ship and the cargo as continues float- 
ing on the surface of the water. [See 
■ Jktsam.] Flotsam belongs to the king 
or his grantee, if no owner appears to 
claim within a year after it is taken 
possession of by the parties otherwise 
entitled. 

FLOTTE,t V, i. To flow. [Chaucer.] 



FLOTTE,t V. t. To float. [Chaucer.] 

FLOUNCE, n. [add.] A sadden jerking 

motion of the body. 

FLOUN'DERy n. fadd.] The common 
flounder is the Pleuronectee flenu, 
Linn., and is an inhabitant of the 
Northern, Baltic, and Mediterranean 
seas; the Argus-flounder is the P. or- 
que, a native of the American seas. 
[See Plbubonbotidji.] 

FL0U'R£TS,tn.p7. Flowerets. [Spen^ 
9er.]_ 

FLOU'RETTE,t n, [Fr.] A floweret, or 
small flower. [Chtwcer.] 

FLOUR-OF-BiUSTARD,!!. The seeds 
of mustard, dried, powdered, and sifted. 

FLO W'AOB, n. Act of flowing ; state of 
being flowed. 

FLOW'ER-HEAD, n. In hot., the ca- 
pitulum, or that mode of inflorescence 
in which all the flowers are sessile 
upon a receptacle; as in the daisy. 

FLOWER-LEAF, n. The leaf of a 
flower. 

FLOW'ERLESSNESS, n. State or 
quality of being without flowers. 

FLOW'ER-MAKEIi, n. A maker of 
artificial flowers. 

FLOWERPOT, «. A pot in which 
flowering plants or shrutra are grown. 

FLOW'ER-WORK, n. The imitation 
of flowers. 

FLOW'-MOSS. See Flow-Boo. 

FLOYT,t n. A flute. 

FLOYT'ING,t ppr. Playing on the 
flute. [Chaucer.] 

FLUCTUA'TION, n. [add.] In m«f., 
the perceptible motion communicated 
to pus or other fluids by pressure or 
percussion. — Superficial fluctuation, a 
mode of detecting effusion of fluid 
within the abdomen. It consuts in 
placing both hands on the abdomen, 
two or three inches apart, and with 
the two forefingers parallel, and then 
slightly striking the abdomen with the 
forefinger of the right hand: this pro- 
duces an undulation of the fluid, which 
is readily felt by the forefinger of the 
left hand. 

FLUFF, n. A flash. I Scotch.] 

FLUFFED r THE PAN. Burned 
priming, without firing the barrel of 
the gun or pistol. [Scotch.} 

FLUFF'-OIBS, n. Squibs. {Scotch.] 

FLU'lD, n. [add.1 Fluid of Cotunnius, a 
thin gelatinous fluid found in the bony 
cavity of the labyrinth of the ear, so 
called from the name of the anatomist 
who first distinctiy described it. 

FLU'IDIZE, V. t To convert into a 
fluid. 

FLU'ING, ppr. Expanding or splaying ; 
as the jambs of a window. 

FLCKE'-WORM, it. [add.] The Fa- 
seiola, or Distoma hepatica, a species 
of entosoa which infests the ducts of 
the liver of various animals, especially 
those of the sheep. 

FLU'KY, a. Formed like, or having a 
fluke. 

FLUME'-BRIDdE,) n. SameasFiBB- 

FLUME'-STOP, 5 Bbidge. 

FLUNK' Y, n. A servant in livery. 
[Scotch,] — A term of contempt for one 
who is mean and base-spirited. — In the 
United States, a term among stoch- 
hrokers, for a person who, unacquainted 
with the manner in which stocks are 
bought and sold, and deceived by ap- 
pearances, makes bad investments, or 
loses his money. 

FLUNK'YISM, n. The character or 
quality of a flunky. 

FLU'O-CUROM IC ACID, n. A gase- 
ous compound formed by distilling a 
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mixtitre of flaor-spor and chrDcnate of 
leokl m fuming, or in comtiioii sulphuric 
acid. 

FL[:'<)R AL'BUS, n. In mtd., a disease 
of females ; whites or Leucorrha^a. 

FLU UKOUS, a. Obtained frtrm, or 
COatAJninfc fluoTr 

FLU U-TANTAL'1€ AClO, n. An 
acid obUined by treating tantalum with 
fluuric j^id. 

FLU'O-TITAN'IC ACID, n. An acid 
consisting of a compound of the titanic 
and fluoric acids. 

FLUSH, V. t. [L.>Iico,toflow.] Toelnte 
or cleanse out, by a stream of water 
mechanically applied, an obstructed 
sewer, a silted wet-dock, or the like 
place, liable to be encumbered with 
deposited matter.-'2. To cleanse the 
surfisce of an edifice, or narrow lane^ or 
passage, by pumping water upon it. 

FLUSH'ED,|ip. Cleansed by flushing or 
pumping. 

FLUSHING, ppr., n., or a. Cleansing 
by foreibly washing out, or pumping 
upon ; act of cleansing in this manner. 

FLUSTERA'TION, n. Heat; hurry; 
concision. [Vulgtir.] 

FLUS'TRA, n. [add.] A genus of coral- 
lines found at the bottom of the sea, 
on certain coasts, on hard ground, in a 
few fiathoms' water. They are fiunUiarly 
termed sea-mats, or white se»-weeds. 

FLOTE, n. [add.] A channel in the 
muslin of a lady's ruffle, similar to that 
in a column or pillar. 

FLOTE'-PLAYER, n. One who plays 
on the flute. 

PLOTTING, n. [add.] A channel in the 
muslin of a lady's ruffle. 

FLUT^TER, V. t. [add.] To beat witii 
irregular and tumultuous pulsations; 
as, the hesatfUUters, 

FLUT'TER, o. t. [add.] To agitate; to 
vibrate ; as, the bird flutters his pen- 
nons, or pinions. 

FLOT'Y, a. Soft and clear in tone, like 
a flute. 

FLO'VIAL, a. Relating to rivers. 

FLUX'ION, n. [add.] In med,, another 
name for catarrh. 

FLY, V. i. [add.] To fly about. Among 
seamen, the wind is said to fly about, 
when it changes frequently during a 
short space of time. 

FLY, ft. [add.] A light carriage formed 
for n4)id motion. — In printing, one who 
takes the sheets from the press in cases 
demanding expedition. — Fly of the 
mariner's compass, the compass-card. 

FLt'-BLOWN, pp. or a. Tainted with 
maggots. 

FLY'-BOAT, ft. A large flat-bottomed 
Dutch vessel with a high stem; such 
boats are chiefly employed in the coasts 
ing trade, and have often a burden of 
800 tons. 

Captain George Weymouth made a vorare 
of discovery to the north-veat «ith two /tie- 
boats, set fortli by the If oscovie GORimny. 

Furekat, IHlgrimagt. 

FLY^ER, K. [add.] Flyers or fliers, that 
part of a spinning macliine or wheel 
which with a rapid motion spins the 
thread. 

FLt'ING, ppr. or a. Jadd.] Flying at 
the brooh, hawking at water-fowl. 
[Shah.] 

FLt'ING-ARTIL'LERY, «. ArtiUery 
trained to very rapid evolutions. In 
passing from one part of the field to 
another, the men spring on to the guns, 
which are drawn by horses at full gal- 
lop. 

FL^'ING-BRID6E,fi. [add.] A means 
used by armies for crossing rivers in 
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rapid moTein^nU. It is some^m^ a 
hriil;i^e i^upported hy |>OQtoDns or lij^'ht 
boatn ■ tiut It c:on3i!jt» usually of o Ijyat 
or other Teasel, which, beiit^ attached 
liy a rope to a buoy moored in tbe 
midille of a river, up tho Btrcaniji is 
made, by the action of the eurrerrt, to 
move AfroM in the arc of a cirt'lC} of 
which the buoy w the ttntro, 

FLT'ING CAMP, n. A conip or body of 
troop? formed for rapid motion from 
one plaee to another. 

FLt'lNG-DUTCH'MAN, n. A faUcd 
phantom «hip inppoied to be en- 
countered, by snpenitUioufl mariners^ 
in stiinnA off the Cape of Good Hope. 
The legend took ita rise in the losa qf 
a. Dutch Teasel in the i^outh African 
»cnsi^ Tvith oJl her crew, 

FLt 'INC- FISH, n, [add.] [See Exo- 
vi£-f vis.]^Fit/inff-gurnardt a fish, the 
Trtyla vt^titans of Linn. 

FLf'INCi-JlB, n. Iti shipt.a sail ex* 
tended outside of the atandinj; jib, upon 
a boom ual led the fii/ing jib- boom* [^e^ 

FLtiNG^QUIR'REL,«. SeeVTF.ao- 

UTS. 

FLf '-L£AP, n. A leaf inserted sepa- 
rately in a book ; n blank leaf at the 
bejnnninK or end of a book. 

FLt'-UUCH IS, n. A plant of the genua 
Ophrys, the O, mutctfcrd, ko named 
from the resemblance of the tiowerv to 
flicff. 

FLf '-RAIL, If. That part of a table 
*hieh turn^ out to BWpport the leaf. 

FLY'- SPECK, n. A name ffiven to the 
excrement itious fttains of insecta^ cbieSy 
of the common fly. 

FLYTE. P. I. See Vlite. 

FLY'-TRAP, n. [add.J A trap to cjatch 
or kill flieii. 

FLf *^' AT£R, n. A sotntion of arsenic, 
or decoction of quosaia-bofk, for kilN 
ing' flies. 

FO.AL'-TEETH, w> The first teeth of 
hor^sea, which they shed at a certain a^e. 

FOAM, V. 1 [add. J To mpke frothy; to 
cause Co foam; to fill with lomethiiof; 
that foami ; as, to foam the KOblot. 
[Pirpe.] 

FOB, n. A bob; a t^p on the aboulder, 
as fkom a bail i^. [ Shah, ] 

FO'CAOE*+ n* fL. focutf a fi^re, or fire- 
hearth J Housebote or firebote^ 

Fa-:;NERA'TION, n. S« Fenehateon. 

FCETICIDE, If. [U /tfhu, mid <"(rdp, to 
It ill. J In medical SHriMprttdeftee, the 
dcstruetion of the fmtuiii in the tvemb, 
or the act by which cnminal abortion 
is produued. 

FCE'TOK, n, [L. /rrfeo, to stink.] A 
■trouff ofFeiiaiTc odour. 

FOG, p. i- To overcast; to darken.^ In 
aQricuUuf^f to feed off the fug or pas- 
ture in winter, aa cattle. 

FOGjf V* i* To haxe power ; to prac- 
tise. 

FO'GET,> n. A Bttipid fellovr; as^ an 

FO'GT, J old^tfif. [Zoca/.j 

FOIL, n. [add. J The traek or trail of 
l?ame when pursued. 

FOIST, V. t. [add,] To thmat in imper- 
tinently. 
FOL€'-LAJ«D, n. See Folk land, 

FOLD, w, f- ^ftdd,] To wrap in obBctirity ; 
to make intricate or perplexed, as 
words- \Shtih.] 
FOLiy~YAKD, n. A yard for folding or 
feedini? eattJe or ibeep. 
FOL ED,t pp. Foaled. [Chaucer.] 
FOLEHARl>'lNESS,t «► FooUiardi- 
ncss ; rashness. [Chmieer.] 
FOLE''LAR6E,ff7. Foolbhlj libenl. 
[Ctioueer.] 



FO LIATED €OAL,M. A fiubspeeies of 
black coaly occurring; in the cual-fomia- 
tioas, and dijitingubhed by its lamellar 
uoncretioni, splendent lof tre, and easy 
frangibility. 

FOL'lLY,t adff. Foolishly. [Chauctr.] 

FO LIO, or FOLIO, n. In taw, a cer- 
tain number of words, in conveyances, 
&c., amounting to seventy -two, and 
in chancery proceedings, to ninety.— 
Also, the figure set at the top of a page. 

FO'LIO, ) £z. Denoting the siie of a 

F OL ' 1 0, J book, Si c, , havi ng th e sheet 
doubled into two leavca. 

FOLl'OLUM, n. [L.] In hot., a leaflet 
borne on the a^iis of a leaf; a folirjle. 

FOLK'-FUEE-AND-SA€'LESS,a. A 
term applied to one who ia a lawful 
freeman. [Sir If. Scott.] 

FOLK'LAMD.ji. [add.] Folklanda were 
copyhold- lands, the property of tlio 
common people. Folk Land might be 
occupied in common, or possessed in 
fiereralty; It was held under the rents 
and serrieea accustomed or agrcedj at 
the will only of the lord. 

F0LK^LOllE,+ n. Rural superatitiona. 

FOL'LICLE. n, [a^ld.J Iti anat, a very 
minute secreting; cavity; as, the teba- 
ccout ffiUide^, the jnticom fvUidet. 

FOL'LIES, n. Foolish fashions in dresa. 
\ScotrhA 

FOL'LOWED, pjF. [add.] Driven; as, 
I haie foihured him to this state. 
\Shak.] 

Fai/WE,tt?.^ To follow. [Chauctr.] 

FtyLY.t a. Foolish. [ChaurerA 

FO^MALHAUT, n. A star of the first 
ina4rnitude in the constellation Plscia 
AustraliB> or Southern Fbb. It l^niueH 
used in astronomical measurements. — 
In the Did. thia star h errpneouflly 
stated to be in the constellation Aqua- 
rius. 

FOxND,t V, i. [add.] To Eeareh; to try; 
to seek. [Spender,] 

^OHD.f pret.at Find. Found. [Obn* 
^fr.l 

FOKDEjf V. t, or i". [Sax. fundian.'] 
To tT7 ; to seek ; to endeavour. [Chau ■ 
cer.] 

FOND ENCHEA'SON,f n. [See En^ 
cjiJ^ASOJi,] Foolish occasion. [6>«n- 
ser. I 

FON'DXrS, rt. {foi/du,) [Fr.] A term 
applied to that kind of painting of ca^ 
Itco, paper-hangings, &c., in which the 
colours are blended into each other. 

FuNE^t n. plur, [Sai.] Fues. [Spen- 
jcr.J 

FONG,t V. t. [8ai.] To take. [Chau- 
eer.\ 

FONPf E,t a, [Sax.) A fool. [Chmcer.] 

FONNE,t p- '■ To be foolish. tCTiflucBr.] 

FOt>, n. In China, a city of th© firut 
class, 

FOOD, frir Fkud. {Spi^nitrA 

f OOL-aXfiD'UIOOD, n. Foo!-liajdi- 
neRS. 

FOOL'ING, ppr. or a. [add.] Acting 
like a fool. 

FOOL'S'- Ell RAND, n. Tlie purBuit of 
what cannot be found. 
FQOTjH. [add.] tnmech., the lower end 
of an upright or Tcrtieal i»faaft, and 
which works in a foot-step, or fuot- 
bearing. 

FOOT'-BAR'EACKS, n. Barracks for 
infantry. 

FOOT'-BEARrNG, n. In meek. [Seit 
Foot and Fo*>t-8tep in this Supp. \ 
FOUT'*BOARD, n. A sniiiport for the 
foot; a hoard at the foot of a bed, 
F99T^-€LOTU, it. [odd.] A hor«e 
with housings which reached to hU 
feet. [Shah.] 
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FOOT'-FALL, n. [add.] A footstep; 

tread of tlie foot. 
FOOTING, 11. [add.] A plain cotton 

laL>e, wtUiuut figures. 
FOOTING-BEAM, n. In arcL, the 

tie-beam of a roof. 
FOOT'-MLiFF, n. A receptacle for the 

feet, lined with fur, &c., for keeping 

them ^arm in winter. 
F<;mT'*PAS^SEN(jER, n. One who 

paasca on foot, as alongst a bridgCj &c. ; 

one who travels cm foot. 
FOOT'-PAVEMENT, tt. A paved way 

for ]masengers on foot; a foot- way. 
FfpOT'-PItlNTS,n. [add.] IfUftnL im* 

pressiunsof the feet of ettinct reptiles, 

birds, &c.| on the surface of Randstone, 

such impres^iioDS having been made at 

the time thia stone was in a state of 

loose sand. 
Ft)9T'-RACE, H. A race performed on 

foot. 
FO^T^BULE, rt. A rule or measure of 

twelve inches long. 
F99T'STEP, n. [add.] In m<fcA., the 

pillow in which the foot of an upright 

or vertical shaft works. 
FOpT^-W^RMER, n. A Imx coatam- 

irig' a tin ve^el, to be filled with hot 

water, to warm the feet. 
FQOT'WAY, n. A path for passengers 

on fooL 
FOP 'PER Y, n. [add.] A gew-gaw; a 

vajn ornament, (^'{c^i^.] 
FOR, prep, [add.] Tu be; on, nature in- 
tended him for an usurer. — /or the 

noncej or for the ny nf^jf* for the occasion. 
FUR'A^E, V. t. [add.J To supply with 

fomge or fodder; as, to furuye steeds. 

FOUASMUCH^ conj. In consideration 
of ; bernuse that. 

FORBE.IR'AKT, a. Forbearing; in- 
dulgent^ long- sneering. [Jfctr. lu.] 

F OR B E aU ' A N T L Y, adv. In a forb car- 
ing manner, [liar. eu.J 

FORBEAREVt e- 1 To bear with didU 
culty. [Spenser,] 

F O R BE A R I N C L Y, adv. In a fo rbear- 
in;;, ]>atient manner. 

FORBEARS', b. Forefather; ances- 
ters, [Scoich.] 

FORBID'DEK^FRUIT, m. The frn t 
of the tree of knowledge, prcihibited to 
Adam and Eve in Paradise.'— 2. In 6tff,, 
the fruit of the Citrus decurnana^ or 
shaddock, when of »mall si]£e. 

FORBOD'EN,! pp. of Forbid. For* 
bidde n . [Ch nurier. J 

FO RB R Ali E ',t 2i7-et. of Forbreah . Bro- 
ke n off. [C'^oHCer.] 

FORBRCiiEU,t Pp. Soroly bruised. 
[Uhaueer.] 

FORB YE , prep, or adv. Past; beyond; 
besides; over and above. [Se*ttehA 

FORCE, P. [odd.] Conaeiiuenee ; im- 
portance. — £jf cmai/rirc*'jr» tho^ forws 
which act upon masses of matter at 
i^ntible distances, as gratit^tion.^^ 
Irtttmal forces, those forces which act 
only on the constituent partiules of 
n latter, and at itJ^Jetisible J Ea ranees, aa 
coheftien.— Ptffar forcer, those foi"Lf?s 
which are conceived to act with eipial 
intettvity, in opposite dincetioms at the 
eiitremities of the axes of molecules, or 
of maiLseii of matter, Ad ni^gnetiNin.-^ 
Offttrce, of neecasiiy; nece*rtarily; un- 
avoidably. [Jiar. wjf.}— A'o force, no 
matter. — / dtf no /orttf, 1 care not. 
[Chaucer.] 

I- OR'CEPS, ft. [add.] Tn midwifirp, an 
instrument for extracting Ihe fetus. — 
Artery or disredift{f forcepf, an znatru- 
meut used in dtssections, for taking up 
the months of arteries, ^c. 
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FORCE-PUMP, SeeVvup. 

FORCaNG-ENOlNE, n. A fire engine, 
—which see. 

FORCriNG-PIT, n. A pit of wood or 
masonry, sunk in the earth, for con- 
taining the fermenting materials to 
produce bottom-heat in forcing plants. 

FOR€UTTE',t v. t. [Sax.J To cut 
through. [Chaucer.] 

FORDON',t PP' Undone. [Chaucer.] 

FORDRlVE,t VP' Fordriven; driven 
away. [Chaucer.] 

FORDRONK'EN,t pp. [Sax.] Very 
drunken. [Oiaucer.] 

FORDR Y',t a. [Sax.J Very dry. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FORDWlN'ED,t |>p. [Sax.fordwinan.] 
Wasted away. [Chaucer.] 

FORE, n. To the fore, alive; remaining 
still in existence; not lost, worn out, 
or spent, as money, &c. [Scotch.] 

FORE,t pp. of Fare. [Sax.J Gone. 
[Chaucer.] 

FOREARM', instead of FOREARM, 
v.t. 

FORE'AUM, instead of FOREXRM. 

FOREARM'ED, pp. or a. Armed l>e- 
forehand ; as, forewarned forearmed, 

FORE'BAY, n. That part of a miU-race 
through which the water flows upon 

FOREB0i)'INGLY,a</u. In a prognos- 
ticating manner. 

FORE'BODY, n. In ship-building, the 
portion of a ship which extends from 
the head to the midship-frame; the 
portion abaft the midship-frame, or 
from the stern to the midship-frame, 
is called the after-bodj/. 

FORE'BOW,n. The forepart of asaddle. 

FORE'BRACE, for FOREBRACE. 

FORE'€AST, n. for FORECAST. 

FOREXASTLE, n. [add.] In tnerchant 
ships, the forecastle means the forepart 
of the vessel under the deck, where the 
sailors live. — Topgallant forecastle, a 
covered recess formed by a short deck 
erected over part of the forecastle- 
deck. 

F0RE'€A8TLE-DECK, n. Same as 

FORFCASTLB 

FOREDO', V. t. [add.] To destroy ; to 

undo. [iSAoA.] 
FOREDONE', pp. [add.] Destroyed. 

[Shah.] 
FOREFATHER, instead of FORE- 

fathfr 

FOREFEEL'ING, n Presentiment. 

FOREFINGER, instead of FORE- 
FIN'GER. 

FORE'FOOT, instead of FORE- 
FOOT'. * 

FORfe'GANGER, instead of FORE- 
GANGER. 

FORE'HAMMER, instead of FORE- 
HAMMER. 

FORE'HAND,a. [add.] Forward; as, a 
forehand atOK. \iIudioras.] 

FOREHAND-RENTS, n. In law, a 
fine ; a species of rent, the payment of 
which is generally stipulated for by a 
covenant in the lease. It is a premium 
given by a lessee at the time of taking 
his lease. In Scotland it is called a 
grassum. 

FORE'HE AD-€LOTH, n. A band for- 
merly used by ladies to prevent wrinkles. 

FORE'HOODS, n. In shipbuilding, the 
most forward of the outside and inside 
planks. 

FOR'EINjf n. A jakes ; a cesspool ; a 
stranger. [ Chaucer.] 

FOREJUDOE', v. t. [add.] To con- 
demn. 

FORELAND, n. instead of FORE- 
LAND. 



FORE LENT,t pp. Given or lent be- 
forehand. [Spenser.] 

FORE'LOCKED, pp. Secured by a 

forelock, as a bolt. 

FORE'MOST, a. [add.] First in time; 
as, Jason mannea the foremost ship 

that sailed the sea. 

FORE'NO'TICE, m. instead of FORE- 
NOTICE. 

FOREN'SieAL,a. Same as Forensic. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE, n. The sci- 
ence which applies the principles and 
practice of the different branches of 
medicine to the elucidation of doubtful 
questions in a court of justice. 

FORETEAK, n. That part of a vessel 
close to the bow. 

FORE'-PLANE, n In carpentry and 

joinerv,the first plane used after the saw 
and axe. (See Plane.] 

FORER£ACU',r. t. or r. i. [add] When 
one vessel outsails another on a wind, 
she is said to forereach, or to shoot 
a- head. 

FORE'SCENT, n. An anticipation; 
foretaj^te. 

FORE'SHORE, w. The sloping part of 
ashore comprehended between the high 
and low water-marks. 

FORESLACK'ED,t pp. Neglected; 
delayed. [Spenser!]^ 

FORE'SLEEVE,w. That part of a sleeve 
between the elbow and the wrist. 

FOR'EST, a. Sylvan; rustic; pertain- 
ing to a foi*est ; as, forest law. 

FORESTAL', v. t. instead of FORE- 
STALL'. 

FOR'ESTAL.t a. Pertaining to a forest; 
as, forestal rights. 

FORESTALL'ING, n. [add.] The of- 
fence of /<;rejfte//i/iy was abolished by 7 
and 8 Vict., c. 24, as well as the offences 
of regratiny and engrossing. 

FOR'EST-FLY, n. The name given to 
tlie Hippobosca equina, a dipterous in- 
sect, often very troublesome to horses. 

FOREST-LAWS, n. Laws relating to 
forests ; the code or system of laws ac- 
cording to which all offences touching 
the royal forests were tried, and by 
which all persons living within the 
boundaries of those forests were gene- 
rally governed. 

FOREST-MARBLE, n. In flrco/-, a por- 
tion of the series of the lower oolite- 
formation, consisting of a coarse, lamin- 
ated, shelly oolite, inter^vosed between 
beds of clay, sand, and grit. 

FOR'ESTR Y, «. [add.] The art of form- 
ing or of cultivating forests. 

FOREST-TREE, n. A tree of the fo- 
rest ; not a fruit-tree. 

FOR'EST-WALK, n. A walk in a fo- 
rest ; a rural grove. 

FORETAULD', pp. Foretold. [Scotch.] 

FORETEL', r. t. instead of FORE- 
TELL'. 

FORETEL', t'. /. instead of FORE- 
TELL'. 

FORE'TOP, n. [add.] A tuft of hair 
turned up from the forehead. 

FOREWENT',t pp. Gone before. 
( Spenser. | 

FOREWET'lNG,t II. [Sax.] Foreknow- 
ledge. \Chauctr.\ 

FORE' WIND, n. In agri., the leaders 
of a band of reapei-s. 

FOREWOTE'.t \ V. t. [Sax.] To fore- 

FOREWETE',t) know. [Chaucer.] 

FORFAIRN'. See Fobefaiun. 

FORFAlTE',t V. t. [Fr.] To mihdo. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORFARE',t iM*. [Sax.] To fare ill; to 
depart. [Chaucev.] 

FORFAULTED, pp. Forfeited. 
[Scotch.] 
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FORF-^ULT'URE,!! A f;iilure; u vio- 
lation. [Rare.] 

FOR'FEIT, n. [add] Something: de* 
posited and redeemable by a jocular 
fine; whence the game oi forfeits. 

FOR'FEITURE, n. [adii] In criminn? 
ccues, forfeiture is threefold: (1), Oi 
real estates absolut«-Iy, ojh fur high^ 
treason; if freehold, to the king; if 
copyhold, to the lord. rJ), DflUepmliU 
of the real estate; if frp«hi>lJ, to th«! 
crown during the lifo of the offendt^r^ 
and a year and a day afterwards^ in the 
case of petty treason or luurdePj after 
which the land esche^it^ to the k*rd ; if 
it is copyhold, it is at once forfeited to 
the lord. (3), Of goods and chattels^ in 
felonies of all sorts. Offices are for- 
feited by the neglect or misbehaviour 
of the holders. 

FORFfiR'ED,t pp. [Sax.] Much afraid. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORFIC'ULA, n. [L. from /or/ex, pin- 
cers.] A Linna2an genus of orthop- 
terous insects, now forming a distinct 
family, Forficulidie. F. auHcularia is 
the well-known earwig. 

FORFICU'LID^, instead of FOR- 
FIC'ULIDiE. 

FORFOUGUT'EN, pp. or a. Ex- 
hausted with fighting or labour; fa- 
tigued and breathless. [iS(rQ<<rA.] 

FORGATH'ER, v.i. To meet; to con- 
vene. — To forgather with, to fall in 
with. [Scotch.] 

FORCE, v.t. [add.J To forge a-head, in 
marine Ian., to shoot a-head; as in 
coming to anchor after the sails are 
furled. 

FORGIE', V t. To forgive. [Scotch.] 

FORGIFTE',t «. [Sax.J Forgiveness. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORGIV'INGNESS, n. A forgiving 
disposition or act. 

FORGON',t V. t. tn/in. of Forgo or 
Forego. To omit ; to lose ; to relin- 
quish. [Chaucer.] 

FORGRoW'EN,t pp. [Sax.] Over- 
grown. [Chaucer.] 

FORHENT', pp. [See Foreuknd.1 
Seized or taken beforehand. [Speuser.] 

FORISFAMILIATED, pp. Put in 
possession of land in a father's life- 
time; and hence discharged from the 
family. 

FORJUD6'ED,t pp. [Fr.] Forejudged; 
wrongously judged. [Chaucer.] 

FORK'-CilUCK, n. An appendage to 
a turning-lathe, so called from that 
part which screws on the mandril, 
having on the outer side a square hole 
in which forked pieces of iron of dif- 
ferent sizes, according to the strength 
required, are placed when in use. 

FORKED .BEARD, n. A British fish 
{Raniceps fitscus), belonging to tiie cod 
family. 

FORKERVE ,| li. [San | To carve or 
cut thro iiK h . [ Chaucer, ] 

FORK'INKSS, M. The -jualitj of open- 
ing into two or more i^arts ; a fork -like 
division. 

FORLAFT ,t PP- [t'ax.] Left off en- 
tirely. [Chnuc^r,] 

FORLAY',t I'. /. To lie in wait for; to 
ambush ; ust ^ thief forlayir a traveller. 

FORLESE ,t t\ t. [&1X,] To \o^ en- 
tirely. [Chtiiicer,] 

FORLETE',t u. i. [Stiii. fi^rhpian.] To 
give over; to qtiit ; to omit; to tieylecL 
[Chaucer] 

FORLIK ,t t'^ i^ Tu lie before, or b 
front of. 

FORLOYN'E.t 'i^ [Fr^ ff>rlonpe.] A 
tenn of the chuse wliieh r^ignifies tlidS 
the game i« fur off* 
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FOSSANE 



POUUSCORE 



FOJIM'AL, tj. [add.] Reoionablo; as, a 
furmal eapacit y* [ Sh ah. | 

FDKM'ATI Vt; n. A word formed ac- 
ruHini; to !»nnic [>mctice or analogy. 

fORM'ATlVE ARTS,n. Those arts 
wbJt^h, ind(^p«ndciitly of external wants 
4nd aiiiu, althouKli bo and to the imita- 
tion of uatuiT, represent life by means 
of tlie forriia nut ii rally connoi''ted. 

F<>R^\fK,t fi. [Sai.] Former; first. 

FOHMELL',t ^t. [SaS'l The female of 
a,t\j tow\ \ particularly ci female eagle. 
\ChmicetJ\ 

FO It n KR LY.t \ af/u. Firat ; first of 

F(JR MEKLlE;t f nil. \Sttenser.^ 

VO\Vyim'V,\ n. tup^ri [Sax.] Fore- 
uiod t ; fi rat. [ Ch aucer, ] 

mWMlVA, n. [LJ The aut, a Lin- 
nmkn genua of fiympnoptt^rous insects, 
ni>w constituting: the type of a very 
numerous fimnly^ Fonni<::iiI». [See 
A?;tJ — In fah'onr}f^ a distemper m a 
hiwk ft hiJl, which eatJJ U fti.vAy. 

FOR' MIC ATE, a. Resembling or like 
an ant^ 

FORMIDABIL ITY, a. Formidable- 
ge«s. \Hf4r, u$,\ 

FORMXESSNESS, n. The sUte of 
betfiff without form. 

YOKWMLM,n. [L.] pittral of . Fur- 

FOR' MULE, ». fFr.] A Bet or pre- 
tcrilw^;.! mitili^t ; formnlary. 
FOR MYXK, It. In ehim. [See Fon- 

MTLS. I 

FORNAX CJIEMieA, tt. [L.] The 
CheiniatV Funutcc, a 9outlipru constel- 
lation, eitendin^ from 25^ to iW* on the 
fri^uatort and psi^ing bctv^ecn 20° and 
Att" on the meridian. It euntains thir- 



teen »Ui^* 

FOHNENT-, \ 
FORHANKNT J 



prep. Concern- 
ing^ -| opposite to. 



JSriHrhA 

FOR' NIX, It. [add,] In aufit., a trian- 
trular LLTuinn of wtiite subr.tance ex- 
tending into fciwh lntiT»l vrt-ntricle of 
the brain, and terminating ki two crura, 
vblt'h act.'U downwardi to the base of 
Ibe brain. 

FOR PET. II. The fourth jjort of a peck. 

FOrHET ! ^'^^' Ftrt^ard. [Scotch.] 
FORS, ft. Rough kair on »heep. [Local.] 
FORSAKEN r. (. fadd.] To deny. 

I Chaucer A 
FOR8HAl*-EN,t pp. Transformed. 

[Cftuticxr.] 
FOKSHUONKE',t \ PP- [Sax.] 
FOBSHRONK'EN,t) Shrunk 

up. [Chaucer.] 
FORSLACK'ED,t |>p. Delayed. [Spen- 

FmiSLEUTHE',t ) v. t. [Sax.] To lose 

FORSLOUTHEM J through sloth. 

FORSLUGGE',t ) [Chaucer.] 

FORSONG'EN,tpp.[Sax.] Tired with 
singing. [Chaucer.] 

FORSPEAK', V. t. To injure by im- 
moderate praise ; to bewitch ; to affect 
with the curse of an evil tongue, which 
brings ill-luck upon what or whomso- 
ever it praises. [Scotch.] 

FORSPEN'r, pp. or a. Wearied out. 
[Shah] 

FORSPOKE', pp. Spoken against. 
[Shah] 

FORSTRAUGHT',t pp. [Sax.] Dis- 
tracted. [Chaucer.] 

FORSWATT',tpi>. [See Sweat.] Over- 
heated; sunburnt. [Spenser.] 

FORSWONK',t a. [Sax. gwincan, to 
labourj Over- laboured. [Si>enser.] 

FORTE, n. (fort.) [Fr.] That in which 



one excels; a peculiar tat cut or faeulty; 
a strong side ; chief eicelknueH 

FOR'TE, €idv. or a, pronounced for -tft. 

FORTU,t w. [Suio-Qylh. ^trt.] A 
way. 

FORTH'BYjt ado. [Sax.] Forward by, 
[Chaucer.] 

FOR'TUER,t t'. t. [SavJ To further. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORTH'GOING, a. Quin^ forth- 

FORTHINK',t r. t. [add.] To grieve; 
to vex ; to regret. [VhtnicerA 

FORTHOUGIIT'.t >/j. of F'oiihuih. 
Grieved; vexed. [ChuucetA 

FOR'TIIREN,t V. t. tUfiH. of Porther. 
To further. [Chaucer.] 

FOR'-THY,t adv. Siiim an Fortuv, 

FOR'TIFY, V. t. [odd.] In a generfil 
sense, to add to the strength of ; aa, to 
fortify wine by theadrlition of brandy. 
— In ship'buiidingf to strengthen a. 
ship*s stern and bow a hy double ^^briks 
and strong chocks or knees of wix^l, 
cased with iron, &c. Thb method \a 
used in ships engaged in the northern 
whale-fishery, where they are exposed 
to the concussion and prt»s.Hiire of ice. 

FORTITU'DINOUS, n. fUviug forti 
tude; courageous. 

FORT'RET, n. A litUe fort ; a acot»c« j 
a fortlet. 

FORTROD'EN,t PP. of F<iHread, 
Trodden down. [C^hanrn^.] 

FORTU'IT.t a. [Fr. J Fortuitous ; ac- 
cidental. [Chaucer,] 

FORTU'NA, n. [I,. In muihol, the 
name of the godd&sii of fortune/] A 
small planet or asteroid, between the 
orbits of Mars and Juiiiter, disc^overed 
August 22, 1852, by Professor Hind. 

FORTUNE,!?./, [add.] To determine 
one's lot or fortune. [ Shah.] 

FOR'TUNE-STEALER, n. One who 
steals an heiress. 

FOR'TUNOUS,t a. Proceeding fhjw 
fortune. [Cliaucer.] 

FOR'TY, n. The number which con- 
sists of four times ten. 

FORWAK'ED,t pp. lluving waited 
long. [Chaucer.] 

FORWAN'DRED,t pp. Uavhig wau^ 
dered long. [Chauctt. \ 

FOR'WARD, adv. [add.] t)uring time 
succeeding; as, from that time/t/rM^firi/. 

FORWARDING MERCHANT, n. 
One whose businesi:^ it in to receive and 
forward goods for others. 

FORWEA'RIED,a. Wearied, \Sinik.\ 

FORW£A'RlED,t pp. Ov*;r fatigued. 
[Spenser.] 

FORWELK'ED,t pp. [^^%.] Modi 
wrinkle<1. [ChaucerA 

FORWENT\t Ipyrf. of Fi^rfjo. 

FOREWENT,!) Did forego; ni- 
signed. 

FORW£R'ED,t pp. |Sax.] Worn out. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORWOUND ED,t pp. Much 
wounded. [ChaucerA 

FORWRAPTED,t PP. Wrapped up. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORYELDE',t v. t. [For, and yield.] 
To yield up ; to pay ; to repay. [Chau- 
cer. \ 

FORYETE',t V. t. [Sax.] To forget. 
[Chaucer.] 

FORYET'TEN,t pp. Forgotten. [Chau 
eer.] 

FOS'SA, n [L. a ditch or trench.] In 
anat.f a little depression or sinus; as, 
the fossa lachrymaliSf a sinuosity in the 
frontal bone for lodging the lachrymal 
gland; fossa ovcUis, the oval depres- 
sion presented by the septum of the 
riffht auricle. 

FOS'SANE^/i. A species of carnivorous 
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qundrnped (OeHeW««wy^d/i.'/i.*ij), fouu 1 

in Africa, 
FOSSE' WAY, n. One of the great 

Roman roads throtti^h England, so 

caUi^ from the ditches on caoh side. 

[Set FawiitriAD.] 
FOSSILIFICATIOK n^ Act of fossi- 

FUSS 1 LtSMj n. The nature or sdenee 
of fosriib. 

FOSSO'RES, w. [add.] A nam« applied 
to timt group of quodriiiieds whieh 
contains th* burro winK-molea* 

FOSSO'lU ALSi ft. See FosflORts. 

F i ),S ' T E R4 a. A forester. [ t 'hatu^fr.] 

FOS TKR-L AND, ji. Land allotted for 
the inainteimnce of a. t>eraon. 

FOftTPR- PARENT, m A foster- 
father or mother. 

FOTW-mn\fadt\ Fpot-hot; straight- 
way ; immcdintely, [Chaucer.] 

FOTE -A(AN/TEL,t i*. Foot- mantle; 
a riding |wtli<^)at. [Chtmcer.] 

Foil, l«.Fntl; drunk.— Almj^ a pitch - 

FOW, f fork. [ScnecAj 

FOU'ATS, n. House-leeks. [Scoi'^h.] 

FOirPREpf {n. [Fr.] Lightning. 

FOt'l. DER,t f [Cftau,^] 

FOLKUDE', iniUnid of FfUTOXOE, n. 
[add.] Souietimcs a fftug.irJe is du^ 
outside tlie works to defeiid them, and 
Honietime^ beneath i to destroy them by 
explosion. 

FOITUa, [add.] Homely. [Sfmh.]- 
A fttul copifj the lirat roui^h draught 
of any writing, defalked with altera- 
tiona, correct Ions, cibliterationFt, &c. 
Oppojwl Utfair copy, or clean cojiy. 

FOUL'DRlNG,tppr. |Fr.] Thunder- 
ing; blasting with lightning* [t'httu- 
cerA 

FOlfLE,t w- A bird ; a fowl. [Cfutu- 
cerA 

FOUND, t>. L [add.] To he the bosia foi* 
any »u^ni true turc; a*, a folio foundj 
the whole pile. [ Pfti*^,] • 

F O U N U A T I U N E R , n . O ne w ho de- 
rivca support fruiii the funds or fuunda- 
tion of It L'ollege or great AihooL 

FOUNDE.t ^^ t. [Sa* J To try. [Chtiu^ 
cei\\ 

FOL'ND'ER, n. Md.] A lameness oo- 
ea<>ioned by inllamnmtion within the 
hoof of a horrte, 

FOUND ERED,j>]i. ora. [add.] Sunk 
in the liea, a-i n^hip. 

F 1: N ' D R I N O . t PPr. [See Fo uji p i^ ii. ] 
Tripping and falJinig. [Siiemer,] 

FOTR, It. [add,] yVy gti tm ail fonr^ or 
oil all fours, is U^ go on the handii and 
feetp or tUo handj and knees. As ap- 
plied to qiiiDJrupedii} th<? phrase ni^id^ 
ties to go natnrully.^ATii aimite u^tes 
or rutts on aU fours is ad old saying, 
which signifies that no simile is perfect 
or consistent in all respects; that is, 
there is no simile in which the corre- 
spondence between the outward sign 
and the thing signified is exactly pre- 
served. 

FOUR, n. The number consisting of 

FO U R C HETTE', n. [Fr. a fork, a 
table-fork.]^ In anat., the name of the 
thin commissure by which the labia 
majora of the pudendum unite together. 

FOUR-CORNERED, a. Having four 
comers or angles. 

FOUR-HANDED, a. Having four 
hands; quadrumanou.n. 

FOUR-LEGGED, a. Having four legs. 

FOUR'LING, n. One of four chUdrcn 
bom at the same time. 

FOUR'-NOOKED, a. Four-cornered. 
[Scotch.] 

FOUR SCORE, n. The number eighty. 



FOYND 



FRANCOLIN 



FRAZEBA 
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FOUR'-TAILED BANDAOE, n. In 
tur., a bandage for the forehead, face, 
and jaws. 

FOUR^T£EN, n. The number consist- 
ing of ten and fonr. 

FOURTH, n. [add.]. The diminUked 
ftnarth consists of a whole tone and two 
semitones; and the perfedfourih of 
two whole tones and a semitone. 

FOUR'- WAY €OCK, \n. A descrip- 

FOUR'.WAY VALVE, f tionof valye 
occasionally used in steam-engines for 
passing the steam alternately to the 
upper and lower ends of the cylinder 
and to the condenser. It is shown in 
section in the figure, a is the com- 
munication with the steam-pipe ; h the 
passage to the 
upper end of the A 

cylinder; c to the 
condenser; and <f 
to the lower end 
of the cylinder. 
By turning the 
centre a quarter 
of a revolution, 
the action is re- 
versed, and the 
steam, instead of 
entering the cylinder at the lower 
end by <f, will enter at the upper end 
through b. 

FOUS'EL-OIL, n. Hydrate of oxide of 
amyle, an oil produced in the fermenta- 
tion of unmalted grain and potatoes. 

FOU'TER,t n. A despicable fellow. 

FOU'TRA,tn. [Old Fr.] A fig; a scoff. 

FO'VEATE, i>p. [L./oww,apit.] In 
bat.j covered with small excavations or 
pits; pitted. 

FOW'ERTIE,t ft. [Sax.] Forty. [Chau- 
eerj 

FOX, n. jadd.l The local name of a 
British fish, the gemmeous dragonet 
{CcdlumymuM lyra). 

^OX, v,t. [addll To deceive; to entrap; 
to ensnare. — To stupefy with drink; 
to make drunkf ; to make sour, as 
beer in fermenting; to repair boots 
by adding new soles, and surrounding 
the feet with leather. [This latter 
signification appears to be of American 
origin.] 

FOX, V. i. To turn sour; applied to 
beer when it sours in fermenting. 

FOX'ED, pp. or a. Turned sour in fer- 
menting, as beer. — Foxed boohs, a term 
applied to books of which the paper 
has become spotted with light brown 
or yellow spots, owing to some fault in 
the manufacture. 

FOX'ERIE,t II. 5«FoxEBT. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FOX'-HOUND, n. [add.] A breed of 
hounds in which are combined, in the 
highest degree of excellence, fleetness, 
strength, spirit, fine scent, perseverance, 
and subordination. The fox-hound is 
much smaller than the stag-hound, his 
average height being from twenty to 
twenty-two inches. 

FOX'-HUNTING, n. The pursuit of 
the fox ; fox-chase. 

FOX'-HUNTING, a. Relating to the 
pursuit of the fox. 

FOXX Y,t a. Having the qualities of a 
fox. 

FOX'-TAILED, a. Resembling the taU 
of a fox. 

FOY,t «• [Fr.] Tribute due fkx)m sub- 
jects. [Speruer.] 
. FOY,n. [add.] tTeut./o«y.] 
I FOYLE,t V. t. To foU; to defeat or 

. conquer; to trample. [Speiuer.] 

FOYND,tpre«. [5ee Foin.] Pushed or 
thrust, as in fencing. [Spenser.] 



FOY'SONS, n. Abundant provisions. 
[Shah.] [SeeVowos.] 

FRA,t prep, for Fro. [Chaucer.] 

FRA€AS, n. [add.] Pronounced fira'ka 
or fraka'. 

FRACK, a. Ready; eager; forward. 
[Scotch.] 

FRA€'TIONARY, a. Belonging to 
fractions; fractional. 

FRA€'TIOUS» a. Peevish; fretful. 
(scotch.] 

FRA€'TUR£, n. [add.] A firacture is 
termed transverse, longitudinal, or ob- 
liqtu, according to its direction in re- 
gard to the axis of the bone. — Com- 
minuted firacture, a fracture in which 
the bone is broken into several pieces. 
— Complicated firiKture, one which is 
attended with diseases or accidents, as 
contusion, &c. 

FR AE, prep. From. [Scotch.] 

FR.£'NUM, H. phtr. Frtena. [L. a 
bridle.] In anuA.^ a ligament which 
checks or restrains the motion of a 
part; as, the fntfoun linffua, a fold of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which binds down the tongue. 

FRAd'IJ.ELY, ocfo. So as to be easily 
broken. 

FRAGMENT'AL, a. Consisting of 
fragments; fragmentary. 

FRAG'MENTARY ROCKS, n. In 
geoL, rocks formed of fragments of 
other rocks ; as sand-stones, tufas, con- 
glomeraJtes, and breccia. 

FRAlNE,t l». «. [Sax. fi-agnian,] To 

FRANE,t f ask. [Chaucer.] 

FRAK'N£S,t n. p&r. [Sax.] Spots; 
ft^eckles. [Chaucer.] 

FRAME, n. [add.] Constitution; na- 
tural temper ; as, the different frames 
of men's minds. 

FRA'MER, instead of FRXMER, n. 

FRAMES, ) n. luship-buUd- 

FRAME'-TIMBERS, f ing, aU that 
constitutes the frame of the vessel, such 
as the fioor-timbers, fHittocks, and top- 
timbers. — Balance-frames, frames equal 
in capacity, so placed as to be equi- 
distant from the ship's centre of 
gravity. 

FR A'MING,n. Iniovnery, pieces of wood 
of the same thickness united together 
so as to inclose a space or spaces, which 
are filled in with boards of a less 
thickness, termed panels. The vertical 
pieces of the framing are called styles ; 
the horizontal ones are named rails. 

FRAM'PAL, a. Unruly; forward; 
evil-conditioned. [Scotch.] 

FBAN'CHISE, n. Jadd.] A royal privi- 
lege or branch of the king's prerogative, 
subsisting in the hands of a subject It 
arises either from royal grants or from 
prescription, which presupposes a 
grant. 

FRANCHISE, n. Frankness; gene- 
rosity. [Chaucer.] 

FRANCIS'CEA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Scrophulariacese. F. uni- 
Jlora is a Brazilian shrub, possessing 
purgative, emetic, emmenagogue, and 
alexipharmic properties, and is nause- 
ously bitter. The root and bark are 
employed largely in Brazil against 
syphilis, under the name of mercurio 
vegetal. 

FRANCK'LIN,tn, Afreeholder. 
[Spenser.l 

FRANCOLIN, «. [add.l Francolinus, a 
genus of birds, closely allied to the par- 
tridges. The common francolin {F. 
vulgaris) is an elegant species, found 
throughout all the warmer parts of 
Europe. It has a very loud whistle, 
and its flesh is greatly esteemed. 
174 



FRAN'dlBLENESS,!!. SamessFais- 
oiBiLiTT, but less used. 

FRAN'OIPANE, n. [Fr.] A spedes of 
pastry, containing cream, slmonds, and 
sugar. — AJso, a perfume. 

FRANK, n. A letter sen^ or the privi- 
lege of sending letters by mail, ft«e of 
postage.— Also, a pigsty. [Shak.] [Set 
Fbano.] 

FRANRALMOIGNE', n. [add.]Thii b 
the tenure by which almost all the an- 
cient monasteries and religiooB houes 
held their lands, and by which the pa- 
rochial clergy, and very many ecclesias- 
tical and eleemosynary foundations 
hold them to this day, the nature of 
the serrice being, upon the Reforma- 
tion, altered and nuide conformable to 
the church of England. Tenants in 
franhalmoigne did no fealty, and were 
freed from all temporal services, ex- 
cept that of repuring roads, buildiiig 
castles, and repelling invasions. 

FRANK'-BANK,n.f5teFREE-BEHCH.] 

FRANK'-FEE,n. | add.] Freehold lands 
exempted from all services^ but not 
from homage. 

FRANK'-FERM, si. In &n9, lands or 
tenements changed in the nature of the 
fee by feoffment, &c., out of knigbt- 
service, for certain yearly service. 

FRANK'-FOLD, n. In tew, fold««ej a 
liberty to fold sheep. 

FRANKING, n. A term used by the 
makers of window-sashes, and applied 
to the mode of forming the joint when 
the cross-pieces of the frame intersect 
each other, no moro wood being cnt 
away than is sufficient to show a mitre. 

FRANK'-SERVICE, n. Service per- 
formed by freemen. 

FRANTIC ALL Y, adv. In a frantic or 
furious manner. 

FRAP, V. t. [add.] To prevent a sail 
fr^m blowing loose, by passing ropes 
round it. — Also, to pass ropes or chains 
round a weakened vessel, so as to keep 
her together. 

FRA'TER-HOUSE,) n. In arek., the 

FRA'TERY, J refectory. 

FRATER'NATE, r. i. To fraternise. 
[American.] 

FRATERNA'TION, ) n. Frateraiia- 

FRA'TERNISM, § Uon. American. 

FRATER'NIZER, n. One who frater 
nixes. 

FRAT^IAdE, ) n. In law, a younger 

FRAT'RA6E, | brother's inheritance, 
— Also, a partition of an estate among 
co-heirs. 

FRAUD, n. [add.] Constmetive fraud, 
such acts or contracts as, though cot 
originating in any actual evil or fran- 
dulent design, yet, by their tendency to 
deceive or mislead other persons, or to 
violate public or private confidence, or 
to impair or injure the public interests, 
are deemed equally reprehensible with 
positive fraud, and therefore are pro- 
hibited by \aw.— Statute of fronds, a 
statute passed in the reign of Charles 
II., for the prevenUon of manyfranda- 
lent practices. It enacts that all agree- 
ments respecting land shall be in writ^ 
ing, except leases not exceeding three 
years, two-thirds of the value being re- 
served for rent. Also that all assign- 
ments and surrenders, all real property 
contracts, declarations of trust, except 
by implication, and personal engage- 
ments above £10, are to be in writing. 

FRAUD'ULENTNESS, n. Quality of 
being fraudulent. 

FRAYNE,t V. t. [See Fbawe in tho 
Supp.] 

FR A'ZERA, n. A genus of plants, nat 
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oftler GentlanaceiD. Fl tfcjm/iJi^/«fiW i3 
mdjgeaou^ Hi the i^ wain 1:^9 of Che Caro- 
linas. The root yields 41 p&werful bit- 
ter, whuUy dc-stituto of axorrm^ In its 
mediciDal effects it w equal to gentian, 
ftod XV hen fresh Li said tu bfroiuetic atid 
cathartrc. 

FRE,+ a. for Fbee. iChmc^r.] 

FREAK'ED, pp. Vsmegated; check- 
ered, 

FRECK'LE, B t and i. To eivej or ac- 
<iuirc freckles. 

FREE, rt. [ttdd.] Not chemically com- 
bined with any other If0d3f ; at liberty 
to cwajie 'j nSj frae carbonic acid gas. — 
In miirifie hin.f a ?cas<;l i* ftftid to be 
goivg free when ahe has a fair wind, 
and |jfr yards braced in» A vesael is 
alw Kud to be/r«tt'hen pumped clear 
of water, 

FREE, c. t. [add.] To dLschiirge ; to 
caDcel ; to js^ain pardon for ; as, prayer 
frt^t al 1 faults. [ Sh nh, j 

FHKE'-BOARD, n. In !aw, groand 
cammed iti some pi sices more or less l>e- 
yond or without the fente. It is eaid 
tf> l>c ttf o feet and a half. 

FREE BfJOTERY, n. The act or 
pi under of a freebooter. 

FREE BOOT [NG, a. Relating to, or 
like fre^bo^jiera, 

F R EE ' B 00 T Y, n. Pillago or pi under 
by FreelrtHJter*. 

FREE- BOROUGH MEN, 11. In Imp, 
such groat men ha di<l not cni^a^c, like 
the frank -pledge mcni to l>econie flure- 
tied for the ^iiud behavionr of thcin^ 
ticlrea and other?. 

FREF/ CHARflE, n. In elcctrkal erpe- 
riraentd with the Leyden jar or battery, 
a term itpplied to that part of the in- 
duced electritity wbi^h i^a-Hi^ea tii rough 
the air to surrounding conductors. 

FREE^-CIIASE, n. <S^eFRANK-CHA8B. 

FREE'.DEN'IZEN,t v. L To make free. 

FREE'- G RACE, n. V oluntary and an- 
merited favour. [See Grace.] 

FRBEL'TEE,t n. [Fr.] FraUty. [Oiau- 
eer.] 

FREE'MAN'S-ROLL, n. A list of aU 
persons admitted as burgesses, or free- 
men of those rights which are reserved 
by the Municipal Corporation Act, as 
distinguished from the burgesses newly 
created by the act, and entitled to the 
rights which it newly confers, who are 
entered on the burgess-roll. 

FREE'-PORT, n. SeeFom. 

FRE'ER, n. One who gives freedom. 

FREE'-SERYICES, n. In the feudal 
tyHentf such services as were not unbe- 
coming the character of a soldier or 
freeman to perform ; as to serve under 
his lord in the wars, to pay a sum of 
money, or the like. 

FR££'-SO€^A6£, n. A species of ten- 
ure of lands; common socage. [See 
Socage.] 

FREE'-STATES, n. In Amarlea, those 
states of the Union in which slavery has 
been abolished by law. 

FREE'-TRADE, n. Trade or commerce 
free from restrictions; a free inter- 
change of commodities. 

FREE'-WILL, a. Voluntary; sponta- 
neous; done freely; as, a free-mil 
offering. 

FREIGHT, It. [add.] The snm paid by 
a merchant or other person hiring a 
ship or part of a ship, for the use of 
such ship or part, during a specified 
voyage, or for a specified time. The 
freight is most usually fixed by the 
charter-party or bill of ladings— Z>ea</- 
fireight. [See among the compounds 
of Dead.]* 



FRRIGHT'A6E, n. Money paid for 
freight. 

F R E .M t ) a. Strange ; foreign ; not 

F REM MIT A related; acting like a 

FREM'D, > fltrangtr; keeping at a 
distance. [Scoteh.] 

F R E M D E,t M^ [Sax.] Strange. 

F R E M'E l),t r [Ciaucer,] 

FRENCH' BE A E*,n, A species of bean; 
the kidney-bean. 

FRENC ir CHALK. See Feench, a, 

FRENCH' PIE,Ti. A name of the great 
spatted woodjiecker. 

FRENCH' POLISH, ji. Gum-lac dis- 
solved in spirits of wine. — 2. The 
smooth, glossy imrfiioe produced on 
cabiTiet-work by the application of this 
suhntanee^ 

FRENCH' RED, m Rouge,— wAicA see. 

FRENCH' WHITE, w. Finely pulve- 
rized tjdc. 

FRENCH' WlLLaW, ». A plant; 
rosebay- willow- herb^ 

F R E N D, + tf . L To bef rie nd. [Spenser.] 

FRENNE.f n. A stranger. [Spenser,] 

F R E N ' S E I E,t fi- L^O A frenzy. 
[ChaueerJ] 

FHEN'ZIEDLY, ade. Madly ; distract- 
edly. 

FREQUENT', u. i.fadd.] To crowd: to 
fill. fObsokte.] 

FREQUENTATIVE, n. A verb which 
denotes the frequent occurrence or re- 
petition of an action. 

FREQUENTING, ppr. Often visituig 
or re:*orting to, 

FR EU E,t "^ [4dd.l A friar. [Chaucer,} 

FRESH E,f P. i. To refresh. [Chaucer.] 

FRESH-FORCE, «. In law, a force 
newly done in any city, borough, &0. 
[See Foncfi.] 

FTIESH'MAN, a. Pertaioing to a fresh- 
man, or to tiie class in coUeges called 
freshmen. 

FRET,t n. [Ft.] A band [Chaucer.] 

FRET,t \PP. [Fr.] Fraught; filled. 

FRETTE,t/ [Chaucer A 

FRETE,t V. U [Sax.] To eat; to de- 
vour. fSteFBET.] {Chaucer.] 

FRET'TEN, a. Rubbed; marked; as, 
poch-fretten, marked with the small, 
pox. 

FREYNE,t V. i. See Fbaike in this 
Supp. [Chaucer.] 

FRI'AR, n. [add.] In pnnHng, any part 
of a page which has not received the 
ink. 

FRI'AR-BIRD. n. The local name of 
the Tropiderhynehus comiculatus, an 
Australian bbd, belonging to the fa- 
mily Meliphagidie. 

FRI'AR'S-€ROWN, ) n. A plant; the 

FRrAR*S-THISTLE, J wooUy-headed 
thistle, 

FRF AR-SKATE, n. The local name of 
the sharp-nosed ray (Raia liniea), 

FRrBURGH, \n. The same as 

F R I D'B U R G H, f Fbank-Plbdoe. 

FRIC'TION, a. Implying or relating to 
friction. 

FRI€'TION-€LUTCH, n. In mech., a 
species of loose coupling much used for 
connecting machines which require to 
be frequently engaged and disengaged, 
as wash-stocks; or which are subject 
to sudden variations of resistance, as 
crushing-rollers. In the figure it is 
shown in section; a is the shaft through 
which the moring power is conveyed, 
on which is a loose wheel b, intended 
to communicate motion to the gearing 
of the machine to be driven. On the 
eye of this wheel is keyed an external 
cone c, and to this another external 
cone d, loose on the shaft longitu- 
dinally, is accurately fitted. But this 
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cone, while it is free to move endlong 
on the shaft by means of an ordinary 
sliifting lever, the fork of which is re- 
ceived into the 
recess f, is pre- 
vented from 
)a turning round 
>^^^on on the shaft by 

•^^^^' the feathei4 

marked e. 
When the external cone is thrown for- 
ward, so that it embraces the surface 
of the cone c, the friction gradually puts 
the wheel 6 in motion, and being kept 
in contact by means of a spring or 
weight on the shifting lever, the fric- 
tion is usually sufficient to transmit 
the amount of power necessary for the 
attached machinery. But if by any 
chance the load should suddenly in- 
crease, so as to exceed the friction, 
the cones slip on each other, and the 
velocity of the wheel b is consequently 
diminished, or the resistance may be- 
come so great that the wheel b will be 
brought to rest. In this way, the risk 
of breakage in ordinary working, and 
the shocks which would otherwise be 
thrown on the general gearing by the 
sudden engagement of a heavy ma- 
chine, are very much lessened. 
FBI€'TION-€ONES, n. In machinerv, 
a form of slip-conpling, consisting of two 
cones a b, of which the one a is formed 
on the back of the driring-wheel, loose 
on the driving-shaft, and the other b 
forms part of a sliding block, attached 
to the shaft by a sunk feather, and fits' 
accurately into the interior of that 




formed on the back of the wheel. The 
sliding-bloclc can be thrown in and out 
of gear in the ordinary way, by means 
of a fork c, and the transmission of mo- 
tion depends on the friction of the two 
conical surfaces. If the load on the 
machine, which is driven by the second 
shi^ is suddenly changed, the adhe- 
sion between the surfaces of the cones 
allows them to slip, and thus breakage 
is avoided. 

FRI€'TION-€OUPLING, n. In mill- 
worhf a modification of the disc-coup- 
ling employed in cases in which the 
machinery is subject to sudden changes 
of velocity or load. A plate of leather 
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IS interposed between the faces of the 
discs, which are compressed by a fric- 
tion-ring and tension-bolts, by which 
the degree of pressure and amount of 
friction can be regulated at pleasure. 
FRICTION-ROLLERS, n. In mech,. 



FRIGATE 



FROCK-COAT 



FROST-WORT 



i N 



a name common to any small cylinders 
employed to convert sliding motion 
into rolling motion. Such cylinders 
are often placed under heavy bodies, 
when they are required to be moved 
any short distance on the surface of the 
ground; and, in machinery , the same 
method is occasionally employed to 
diminish the friction of a heavily-loaded 
axis. In that case a number of small 
cylinders are inclosed round the axis, 
and partake of its motion. 
FRICTION-WHEEL, ». In machin- 
ery, a form of slip-coupling applied in 
cases where the variations of load are 
sudden and great, as in dredgfng-ma- 
chinery, &c. It consists of a strong 
plain pulley B, keyed on the driving- 
shaft ; and on the circumference of this 
a wheel A is fitted, with a series of 
friction - plates aaa interposed, and 




retained in recesses formed in the eye 
of the wheel. Behind each of those 
plates a set-screw h is inserted, bear- 
ing against the back of the plate, and 
which can be tightened at pleasure to 
regulate the degree of friction required 
for the ordinary work ; but should the 
pressure on the circumference of the 
wheel A exceed tliis, the plates slide 
upon the circumference of the pulley 
B, which continues to revolve with tlie 
shaft, and the wheel remains stationary. 
FRICTION- WHEELS, w. In mech., 
an arrangement sometimes adopted for 
diminishing the friction of a horizontal 
axis. The wheels are simply plain 
cylinders a a, carried on parallel and 
independent axes h h. They are dis- 
posed so as to overlap pair and pair at 




Frictioo-whcelt. 

each end of the main axis c, which 

rests in the angles thus formed by the 

circumferences. The axis, instead of 

sliding on a fixed surface, as in ordinary 

cases, carries round the circumferences 

of the wheels on which it is supported 

with the same velocity as it possesses 

itself, and in consequence, the friction 

of the system is proportionally lessened. 

FRIER, n. He that fries. [See Friar.] 

FRIfiZ'ER, n. He or that which friezes. 

FRI'GA, ) n. In myth., the Venus 

FRIG'GA, \ of the North, and wife of 

FREY'A, ) Odin. r^« Friday.] 

FRIGATE, n. [add.l Double-banked 

frigates, or doubie-baimergf such as carry 

guns on two decks, and have a flush 

upper deck. -~ Steam -frigates, large 

steam-ships carrj-ing guns on a flush 

upper ('cck. They have generally 



large pivot-guns on their upper, and 
a tier, of guns on their lower or main 
deckl 

FRIGATE-BIRD, n. [add.] The frig- 
ate-birds, or man-of-war birds, consti- 
tute the genus Tacbypetes of Yieillot, 
and belong to the family Pelecanidao of 
Leach. They are eminently raptorial, 
the bill is long, robust, and strong. 
Their immense extent of wing and 
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dashing habits, have obtained for them 
the name of the fwifteat sailing ships 
of war. The best known species is the 
T. aquila, very common in the inter- 
tropical American coasts, and in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, but always 
within reach of land. 

FRlOEFA€'TION,in8teadofFRl6E. 
FRACTION. 

FRIGHT'ENABLE, a. That may be 
frightened. [R{tre,\ 

FRIOIDA'BIUM, n. [L.] In ancient 
arch., the apartment in which the cold- 
bath was placed. The word is some- 
times used to denote the cold-bath it- 
self. 

FRIGORIF'I€AL, a. Same as Fbi- 

GORIFIC. 

FRILL, n. [add.] The ruffling of a 
hawk*s feathers when frilling with cold. 

FRILL, V. t. To decorate with frills or 
gathers. 

FRIL'LED, pp. or a. Edged with some- 
thing fine ; decked with a frill. 

FRIN6E, n. [add.] The edge i margin ; 
extremity. — Fringe of mosses, n simple 
or double row of separate or connected 
teeth, bordering the orifice of the 
capsule in almost all the genera of 
mosses. 

FRIN6ILXA, n. A Linnaean genus of 
passerine birds, now raised to the rank 
of a family, FringillidaB,— which see* 

FRINOILLA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining 
to the finches or Fringillids. 

FRISK'ILY, adv. Gaily ; briskly. 

FRIST'ED, pp. Delayed; put off' for a 
time. {Scotch.] 

FRIT, V. t. To expose to a dull red heat, 
for the purpose of expelling moisture 
and carbonic acid from materials for 
making glass. 

FRITILLA'RIA, n. See Fbitillary. 

FRIT'ILLARY, or FRITIL'LARY, 
n. ladd.] Several of the British but- 
terflies are popularly called by this 
name. The Argynnis paphia is the 
silver-washed fritillary of collectors; 
the A. aylaia is the dark-green fritil- 
lary ; the A. adippe is the high-brown 
fritillary; the rare and much prized 
Argynnis laiionia is the queen-of-Spain 
fritillary; other species of Argynnis 
and Melitaea are called fritillaries ; the 
M. artemis is the greasy fritillary of 
collectors. 

FRITT, n. See Frit. 

PRIZE, n. In arch. [See Frieze.] 

FROCK, n. [add.] A gown for children. 

FROCK'-€OAT, n. A kind of striit- 

bodied coat, having the sime Icn^ith 
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before and behind, like a surtout, but 
shorter. 

FROCK'ED, a. (frokt.) Clothed in a 
frock. 

FROG, \n. Names sometun^ 

FROG'-FISH, f applied to a British 
fish (Lophius piseatorius), the angler. 

FROG'-HOPPER, n. A small insect 
belonging to the order Homoptera, re- 
markable for its powers of leaping. 
Its larvae are found on leaves, inclosed 
in a frothy liquid, and hence called 
cuckoo-spittle or frog-spittle {Aphro- 
phora spumaria). 

FROG'-SHELL, n. The name applied 
to various species of shells of the genus 
Ranella. At least fifty recent species 
of this genus are known. They are 
chiefly found in the tropical seas. 

FROL'IC, a. instead of FROL'IC. 

FROLIC, n. instead of FROL'IC. 

FROL'IC, o. i. instead of FROL'IC. 

FROL'ICFUL, a. instead of FROL - 
ICFUL " 

FROL'ICKED, pret. of Frofic, 

FROL'I€KING, ppr. or a. Playing 
pranks; frolicsome. 

FROL'ICLY.toJr. instead of FROL'- 
ICLY. 

FROL'I(S0ME,a. instead of FBOL'- 
ICSOME. 

FROL'I€S0MELY, adv. instead ot 
FROL'ICSOMELY. 

FROI/ICSOMENESS, n. instead of 
FROL'ICSOMENESS. 

FRON'DOSE, a. Full of leaves; leafj; 
frondous. 

FRONS, n. [L.] The forehead; that 
part of the face extending from the 
eye-brows to the roots of the hair.— Id 
tool., the region of the cranium between 
the orbits and the vertex. 

FRONT, a. Relating to the front or 
face. 

FRONT, V. i. [add.] To be opposite. 

FRONT'AOE, ». [add.] The front part 
of any building, structure, quay, &c. 

FRONT'AL, n. [add.] The hangings or 
ornamental panel in front of an altar. 

FRONT' ATE, a. In bat., an epithet 
for leaves which continually become 
broader, and at last perhaps terminate 
in a right line. Opposed to atspidaie. 

FRON'TIER, instead of FRON- 
TIER, «. [add.] A forehead. [Shah.] 

FRON'Tl£R,t V. i To form or consti- 
tute a frontier ; to possess territories 
bordering or constituting a frontier, 
with on or upon. 

FRON'TIER, instead of FKONTIER, 
a. 

FRON'TIERED, instead of FBON- 
TlfiRED, a. 

FRON'TIERS, n. Forts. [Shah.] 

FRONT INGLY, adv. In afadng posi- 
tion; opposingly. 

FRONTINIAC, or FRONTIGNAC 

FRONT'-LINE, n. The first of the 
three lines of an army. 

FRONTON', n. [Fr.j In arch., the 
French name for a pediment. 

FRONT-VIEW, «. In painting »nd 
perspective, a view or representation of 
the front part of an edifice or other 
object. 

FROST-BITE, n, A state of numbed- 
ness or torpidness of any part of the 
body, particularly of the extremities, 
the nose and ears, occasioned by expo- 
sure to severe cold. 

FROST'-FISH, n. In the UnUed States. 
the popular name of a small fish of tfie 
genus Morrhua, which abounds on the 
North American coasts during winter. 
It is also called tom-cod. , 

FROST-WORT, n. In the Umted 
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SUtieM, the popular name of a plant 
of the genus Cistua, the C. eoMadensu. 
A preparation of this plant, made by 
the Shakers, is used for its astiingent 
and tonio properties. 
FROTE,t V, L [Fr. firoUer,] To rub, 

m^^nn'l^' Easfly broken; brittle: 
froochJ '^'"'^^x*- l^*^'^ 
FROW, n. An instrument used in split- 
ting staves for casks. 
FROW,t a. Brittle ; easily broken. 
FRO W'YE^f a. [See Fbowt.] Musty, 
or moasy. [iS^peiwer.] 

, FROwIy;}«- [SeeFBOvzr,] 
i FRUCTTIFIED, i>p. Rendered firuitful 
or productive. 

FRUCTTUOUSLY, adv. Fitfully; 
fertilely. 

FRUC^TUOUSNESS, n. Fruitfiilness ; 
fertility. 

FRU'GALNESS, n. The quality of 
being frugal ; firngality. 

FRUG^6IN,n. [Fr. fomrgan.'} An oven- 
fork; the pole with which the ashes in 
the oven are stirred. 

FRUIT£'STER£,t n. [Sax.] Afemale 
seUer of fruit. [Chaucer.] 

FRUITING, ppr. Bearing fruit. 

FRUITING, n. The bearing of firuit 

FRtJlT'^HOP, n. A shop where fruit 
is sold. 

FRUIT'T, a. Resembling fruit ; fruitful. 

FRUM'GILD,t n. In law, the first 
payment made to the kindred of a per- 
son slain, towards the recompense of 
his murder. 

FRI7MP,t n. [add.] In modem colloquial 
uMQiffe, a cross-tempered, old-fashioned 
female. 

FRUMF^H,a. Old-fashioned; cross- 
grained. [Cottoq.] 

FRUSH, ».Tadd.] A discharge of a fetid 
or ichorous matter, discharged from the 
frog of a horse's fbot; also called 
thnuh. 

FRUTI€'ULOSE, a. Branching like a 
small shrub. 

FB?, R. [add.] A swarm of small ani- 
mals, &c. 

FU*, a. Full. [Scotch.] 

FUB'BT, a. Plump : chubby. 

FUCrVOROUS, a. [L.ykcia, sea-weed, 
and voroy to eat.] An epithet applied 
to animals that siu>8ist on sea- weed. 

FUXOID, a. Resembling sea-weed. 

FUCOID'AL, a. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling sea- weeds. 

FUFF, V. i. or i. To puff; to whiff.^As 
a nmiUt a puff ; a whiff. [Scotch.] 

FU'OITIVELY, Afo. In a fugitive 



FUL'-DRIVE,ti3!p. FuUy driven; com- 
pleted. [Chaucer.] 

FULFIL', V. t. [add.] To live through; 
as, tofuffU a hundred years. [Dryden.] 

FI/LFU/L£D, fip. [add.] Completely 



FULFn7LING,«?r. or a. [add.] FQ- 
ling completely; as, fuJJUtmg Dolts. 
[Shah.] 

FtJL'6ARY,t «. Lightning. 

FUL'OENTLY, ado. Dazzlingly; gUt- 
teringly. 

FUL'GORA, 11. \\a.] The lantern-fly, a 
genus of homopterous insects, so named 
because they vrare supposed to have a 
power of emitting light in the dark. 
Modem observers in America and Asia 
find that these insects have no such 
power. [See Lah tebn-Flt.] 

FULGOR^D^, n. A family of homop- 
terous insects, oif which the lantern-fly 
is the type. 

Fl?L'HAM,t ft. [See Fullam .] 
u— Supp. 



FULK£,t fi. Folk; people. [Chaucer.] 

FyLL, a. [add.] In marine lan.y a ves- 
sel's saUs, when filled with vrind so as to 
carry her a-head, are said to befitU. — 
Full and 6y, close-hauled on a wind. 

FULL''-A6ED, a. Being of mature age. 

FyLL'.XRMED,a. Completely armed. 

FijLL'.BUTT, ado. With sudden col- 
lision. [Amerioaa vulff€aritm.] 

FULV-CHISEL, ado. At full speed. 
[American vulgariem.] 

FULL'-DKIYB, ado. At fuU speed. 

F{^LL^-LENGTH, a. Embracing the 
whole; extending the whole length; 
as, Afull'length portrait. 

FyLL'-SPLIT, ocId. With the greatest 
violence and impetuosity. [American 
vulgarismj 

FULL^-SWING, R. Full sway; eom- 
plete control. [CoUoqA 

FUL'LY, ado. [add.] fidfy committed, 
in law, committed to prison for trial, in 
distinction from being previously de- 
tained for examination. 

FUL'SCME, a. [add.] Rich ; unctuous ; 
as, fuUome wine. [Shah.} 

FUL'SUMNESSE,t n. Fulsomenees ; 
satiety. [Chaucer.] 

FUMAOEIIA, «. Fumitory, a genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Fuma- 
riacesB. About twelve species have 
been enumerated, which are smooth, 
slender herbs, with small racemose 
white purplish flowers. [See Fumabi- 

A.CEM, and FUMITOBT.] 

FU'MAROLE, n. A hole from which 
smoke issues in a sulphur-mine or vol- 
cano. 

FUME, V. t. [add.] To send up as va- 
pour. 

FU'MET, n. [add.] The scent of meat, 
as venison or game, when kept too 
long. 

FO'MET£RE,t R. The plant fumitory. 
[Chaucer.] 

FtMETTE',t n. Fumet. 

FU'MIDNESS, R. Smokiness. 

FO'MILY, adv. Smokily. 

FORMING LIQUOR, r. Instead of 
" Liberius," read Libavius. [add.] Co- 
deft fuming liquor, the same as alcar- 
sin, or alkaisin. 

FUM^MEL, R. A hinney or mule. [Lo- 
cal,] 

FUMOS'ITEE,t R. [Fr.] Fames arising 
from excessive drinking. [Chaucer.] 

FUNAMBULA'TION, r. Rope-danc- 
ing. 

FUNA^IA,R. A genus of mosses hav- 
ing terminal fruit-stalks, vrith an in- 
flated calyptra and oblique double 
peristome. JF. hygrometriea is a Bri- 
tish plant, found by waysides, and espe- 
cially on spots where a wood-fire has 
been burning on the ground. It has 
obtained its spedfio name from its 
fruit-stalk baring the property of twist- 
ing in different directions when mois- 
ture is applied to it. It is found in all 
parts of the world. There are other 
two British species. 

FUNC'TION, R. [add.] ViUd fime^ons, 
functions immediately necessary to life, 
as ttiose of the brain, heart, lungs, &c. 
— Naturai funcHom, functions less in- 
stantly necessary to life, as digestion, 
absorption, assimilation, expulsion, &c. 
— Animal functiom, those which reUte 
to the external world, as the senses, 
voluntary motions, &c. — Caleuhu cf 
Junctions, in analveit, that branch which 
investigates the form of a function, and 
not its value in any particular case, nor 
the conditions under which it may have 
a particular value. — Arbitrary func- 
Uom, functions which may be of any 
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form whatsoever, and which are Intro- 
duced in the integration of partial dif- 
ferential equations. 

FUNCTUS OFFr'CIO. [L.] Haring 
gone through with an office or duty ; 
having no longer ofiicial power. 

FUND, R. [add.] Money, the interest or 
income of which is set apart for the 
support of some permanent object. 

FUNIKED, a. Placed in the funds.^ 
FuHded debt, that part of the national 
debt, for the payment of the interest of 
which certain funds are appropriated. 
[See FuiTDiNO System.] 

FUND'-HOLDER, r. One who has 
property in the funds. 

FUNGA'CEiE, )r. The mushroom 

FUN'61, f tribe of cellular or 

acotyledonous plants. 

FUN'GAL, R. In hot., a plant allied to 
the mushroom or toadstool. 

FUN'61, R. plur. [L. fimgue.] Mush- 
rooms, toadstools, &c. ; same as Funga- 
ceas. [See Fungus.] 

FUNIC'ULUS, R. [h. a little rope, cord, 
or line.] In boL jiSee Funiclk.]— In 
anat., the spermatic cord, consisting of 
the spermatic artery and vein, &o. 

FUNK^, a. Given to kick, as a horse; 
easfly enraged or put into ill-humour. 
[Colloq\ 

FUN'NEL, r. [add.] In Heam-ships, a 
cylindrical iron chimney-stalk for tjie 
boiler-furnaces, or the smoke-tube for 
the cook's fires. 

FUN'NEL-LIKE, a. Resembling a fun- 
nel. 

FUN'NEL-NET, r. a net shaped like a 
funnel. 

FUR, R. [add.] A coat or crust formed 
on the interior of vessels by matter de- 
posited by hard water. — In agri., the 
space between two rigs ; also, the fur- 
row made in ploughing. 

FUR, a. Pertaining to, or made of fiir ; 
as, tkfitr cap. 

FUR^CULAR, a. Fork-shaped ; a term 
i^pplied to a bone in a fowl, eommonly 
called the merrv'^ught. 

FURFURA^TION, r. The fiOling of 
scurf from the head. 

FU''RIAL,t a. Furious; raging. [Chau- 
cer.] 

FURIO'SO. [It] In music, ftiriously; 
vehemently. 

FURXOUGH, R. and v. pron. farl«. 

FUR'MITY, R. See Fbumbntt. 

FUR'NITURE, r. [add.] The necessary 
appendages in various employments or 
arts. 

FUR'RIERY, R. [add.] The trade in 
fiirs; dressing of rars. 

FUR'ROW-SLICE, r. A narrow slice 
of earth turned up by the plough. 

FUR'THER, a. [add.] Future; as, a 
fitrther day. [Addison.] 

FUR'THERMOST, a. Most remote. 

FUR'TIVELY, ado. Stealthily. 

FU^RY-LI&E, a. Raging; ftirious; rio- 
lent. 

FURZES-CHAT, r. Another name for 
the whin-chat, so called from the whin 
or tano generally growing abundantly 
in the places firequented by the bird. 

FURZE'-LING, ) n.Meliz- 

FURZE-WREN, V ophUus 

DARTFORD WARBLER,) prowtn- 
eitUis, a small bird fbund in several of 
the southern counties of England. 

FU'SAROLE,lR. [It.] In arch., a 

FU'SAROL, ) moulding generally 
placed under the echinus or quarter- 
round of columns in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthain orders. Its section is 
that of a semicircle carved into beads. 

FUS'CINE, n, [L.fuseus.] A brownish 
7 B 
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matter obtained from empyremnatio 
animal oil. It is insoluble in water, 
but dissolved by alcohol. 

FU8"€OUS, a. instead of FUS'€U8. 

FCSE, ft. (fOxe.) A tube filled with com- 
bustible matter, used in blasting, or in 
discharging a shell, &c. [See Fusee.] 

FU'SEE, n. [add.] A match used by 
smokers. 

FU'SELOL, n. [Ger.] Oil of potato- 
spirit ; hydrated oxide of amyle. It is a 
colourless oily spirit, of a strong and 
nauseous odour, which produces stupi- 
fying effects. Its taste is Tery acrid 
and nauseous. 

FU'SIBLE, n. [add.] RoM^e fusible aUov, 
an alloy consisting of two parts by 
weight of bismuth, with one of lead 
and one of tin.— JFVm{6& ealeulus, a 
rariety of urinary concretion, consisting 
of the mixed phosphates of magnesia 
and ammonia, and of lime. It is so 
named because it ftises before the blow- 
pipe. 

FU'SIL, n, [add.] A fbsee,— wAfcA Me. 

FU'SINiE, n. A subfamily of the tur- 
nip-shells (TurbmellidsB), commonly 
Icnown by the name of spindle-shells. 

FU'SING, |3!pr. or a. Minting; liquefy- 



ing.— JVifiiia point, [See Poha of At- 
rion under Fusion.] 

PULSION, «. [add.] Aqueous fUeian^ same 
as vxOery fusion. — Dry fusion, the 
liquefaction produced in salts by heat 
after the water of crystallization has 
been expelled. — Igneous fusion, the 
melting of anhydrous salts by heat 
without their undergoing any decom- 
position. 

FUSaONLESS. See FusBVLSwin this 
Supp. 

FUS'SILTf ode. In a bustling manner. 
[Familiar.] 

FtJSSaNG, a. Making a fbss; bustling. 

FUS'SLE, V. i. See Fuezlb. 

FUS'TIGAT£,t o. t To beat with a 
stick ; to cane. 

FU'TURIST, n. One who haa regard to 
the future; one who holds that the 
prophecies of the Bible are yet to be 
fulfilled. 

FUTURF'TIAL, a. Relating to fiitn- 
rity; future. [Rar. us.} 

FOZE, \n. A short tube made of well- 

FOSE,) seasoned wood, filled with 
combustible matter, and fixed in the 
bore of a shelly &c., fbr discharg- 
ing it. 



FUZ'Zr, a. Light and spongy; raogli 
and shaggy. [Oanen dialect.] 
FT, exdam. [add.] Also used to exivwi 
surprise. [^AoA.] 
F T K E, ) n. Bustle ; trouble; resUesi- 
FIRE, f ness. [5eoteA.] 
FTKE, V. L rSuio-Goth, fUta.] To be 
restless ; to be constantly ia a state of 
trivial motion. — ^As a verb tnaisitive, 
to give trouble; to vex; to perplei. 
[SeotehA 

FTLDEyt pp. Feeled; felt [Speii^ 
ser.y 

FTLE,t V. t. To file; to smooth; to give 
polish to. [^peitfer.] 
FtL£D,t pp. Kept and filed ss pspen. 
[Spenser.] 

FYL'FOT, n. A peculiarly-formed erm 

supposed to have been introduced ioto 

Europe, about the fidi 

century, from India or 

China, where it wts 

employed as a mystic 

symbol among religiooi 

devotees; it is often 

used in decoration isd 

embroidery in the middle ages. 

FtNE,t a. Fine; thin; taper, as fin- 

gers. ISpenser.] 
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GAB, ft. In a steam-enffine, the name 
given to a notch in the eccentric which 
moves the steam-valves. This notch 
is made to fit a pin in a lever called the 
gab-lever, which lever is fixed on the 
rocking-shaft, and communicates the 
motion of the eccentric to it. 

GAB' ART, n. See Gabbabd. 

GABBE,t V. i. To gab; to talk idly; to 
lie. [Ckaueer.] 

GABELLE', n. [Fr.] In France, a tax, 
particularly on salt. 

GABERLUN'ZIE, n. A mendicant; a 
poor guest who cannot pay for his en- 
tertainment. [Scotch.] 

G AB'-LEVER, n. See Gab m this 5^pp. 

GAD, a. [add.] A club; a sceptre; an 
iron bar. — A sharp-pointed rod or 
pricking instrument; a goad. Hence, 
the point of a spear or arrow-head. 
[Shah.}~-Upon the gad, upon the spur 
or impulse of the moment. [Shak.] 

G AD'DISH, a. Disposed to gad or wan- 
der about idly. 

GAD-FLT, n. [add.] The species of the 
family TabanidsB are also called gad- 
flies. They are very blood-thirsty 
creatures, and have, in their lancet- 
furnished mouths, an apparatus admir- 
ably fitted to aid them in getting blood. 
The species of (Estrus are more gene- 
rally called bote or botflies. 

GAD'LING,t n. An idle vagabond. 
[Chaucer.] 

GADXINGS,tii. [From Sax. gad, 
a goad.] In ancient 
armour, spikes of 
steel on the knuckles 
of the gloves of mail. 

GA'DOID,a.[L. wo- 
eful, a cod.1 Relating to the cod-fishes. 

GA'DOIDS, n. Same as GADm^,— 
tchich see. 

GAD'R£D,tf)f). Gathered. [Chaucer.] 

GA'DUS,n. Cod-fish, aLinnnan genus 
of malacopterygian fishes, the type of 
the family Gadids. It includes the 



common cod, the haddock, whiting, 

hake, ling, &c. 
G AE, 9. t. To go. — Oae umf, gt> away ; 

have done. — Oae-doum, adrinldng bout. 

[Scotch.] 
GAED, pp. Went. [Scotch.] 

G^q^'jppr. Going. [Scotch.] 

GA^eI n. [add.] The depth of water of 
a vessel ; also, a vessel's position as to 
another vessel : when to the windward, 
she is said to have the weather-gage; 
when to the leeward, the lee-gage. 

GA^ACINE, n. See Guaiaginb. 

GAlL'ER,t n. A gaoler. [Chaucer.] 

GAIL'LARD,t a. ^r.] Brisk; gay. 



[See Galliard.] [Chaucer.] 

GAILLIARDE", n. (gil'yiUd.) [It.] A 
lively Italian dance. 

GAIN'ING, ppr. Obtainhig by Indus- 
try or activity; reaching; winning. 

GAINaNGS, a. plur. Acquisitions made 
by labour, industry, or sucoessfhl en- 
terprise. 

GAIN'- PAIN, 11. [Fr. gaigne-paxne, 
bread-earner.] A name applied in the 
middle ages to the sword of a hired 
soldier. 

GAlR'-FOWL,n. A large fowl ; the auk 
or penguin. 

GAIS'LING, R. A gosling. [SaOch.] 

GAIT, R. A goat. f^cofcA.I 

GAIT ER, n. [add.] A kind of shoe, con- 
sisting chiefly of cloth, and covering the 
ankles. 

GAlT'RE.BERIES,t n. plur. [Sax.] 
The berries of the dog-wood tree {Cor- 
nusfiemina). 

^^^*}n.Iic}iild',nhTat. [SeoUh.] 

GALaVtIA,r. [From Gr.9«x«,milk.] 
A morbid flow or deficiency of milk. 

GALACTIC ACID, n. Same as Lao- 
tic Acid, — which see. 

GAL AC'TINE, n. Same as Lactinb,— 
which see. 

GALA€'TOGOGUES, «. [Gr. ^mxm, 
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ymkmmtm, milk, and aty*^ to indnoe.] 
Medicines which promote the secretion 
of milk in the breast. 

GALACTOM'ETER. Misplaced: «e» 
after Galactitb. 

GALA€TOPH'A6lST, n. instead of 
GALA€TOPH'0<5IST. 

GALA€TOPH'AGOUS, a. Feeding 
on milk. 

GALACTOPOIETie, «. or a. [Gr. 
yaXmj and rmim, to produce.] A terai ap- 
plied to substances which increase the 
flow of millc 

GALA'GO, n. A genua of quadmmsn- 
ous mamnialia, found in Africa. The 
species, which are nocturnal in their 
habits, have long hindlegs and Isrge 
eyes. They live in trees, and are sought 
after as food in Africa. [See Gum- 
Animal in tliis Supp.] 

GA'LANE BUTTER, ii. A solid ofl or 
fat obtained from a plant of the genofl 
Bassia, the B. butvracea. 

GALANTINE',*. [Fr.] A dish of veal, 
chickens, or other white meat, forced 
from bones, tied up, boiled, and semd 
cold. 

GAL^UL A, n. The jaoamars, a gram 
of South American birds, allied to the 
king-fiishers. The species are clothed 
witib brilliant green feathers. 

G AL'BULUS, n. In bot., a kind of oone^ 
as the fhiit of the juniper. 

GALE, n. [Sax. gaoel, a rent, or doty.] 
A periodical payment of rent, duty, or 
custom ; an instalment of money. 

GALE,t V. i. [Sax.1 To sing; to cry; to 
croak. [Chcatcer.] 

GALILE'AN TELESCOPE, it The 
refiracting telescope, invented by Ga- 
lileo. The eye-glass is concave iostesd 
of convex. [See Telescope.] 

GALIONGEE, n. A Turkish ssflor. 



[Bvron.] 
GALL, V. 



\AhL, V. t. [add.] In dvdng, to im- 
pregnate with a decoction of gJl-nuts. 
GALLANT', a. Inclined to courtshipi 



GALVANIZED lEON 



GABONG-HOUSE 



GARBLE 



attentlTo to females ; possessed of gal- 
lantry. 
I GALLANTLY, adv. With the atten- 
tion of a gentleman devoted to a lady ; 
like a suitor, or wooer. 
GALL'-DUeTS, n. In anai.t ducts 
which lenre to convey the bile ; as, the 
cifHie duct, the hepatic dud, and the 
Sichu commxmis eholedockuM. 
GAL^IASS, fi. A heavy low-built ves* 
sel with two masts, and having both 
sails and oars. [iSAoA.] 
GAL'LICISE, V. #. To conform to the 
French language or idiom; to Frenchify. 
GALLINAXE^, n. An order of birds 
in the arrangement of Cuvier, answer- 
ing to the GallinsB of Linn. [See 
Galling.] 

G ALLINA'CEAN, n. One of the fanuly 
of birds which includes the common 
hen. 

GALLINA^ZO, n. Vultures of the 
genus Gathartes are so called in South 
America. They have a dark plumage, 
and are encouraged and protected by 
the magistrates of cities on account of 
their services as scavengers. [See 
Tdbkbt-Buzzabd.] 
GALL'-INS£€TS, n. CooddsB, a family 
of homopterous insects. [See Gallim- 
secta/I 

GALLlN'ULA, n. A subgenus of birds 
belonging to the fomOy Ballids. [See 
Gallinulb.] 

G ALO^INULE, n. [add.] The gallinules 
now form a subgenus (Gallinula) of 
water-rails, being separated from the 
Fulica of Linn., which Utter term is 
restricted to the coots proper. The 
common gallinule {Gailinula chloropus) 
is well known by the names of water- 
hen and moor-hen. — [In Diet, for 
''Fullica," read Fulica; and for 
"grallic,** read grallatorial. 
GALLIP'OH OIL,n. An inferior kind 
of olive-oil, brought from Gallipoli, in 
the kingdom of Naples. 
GAL'LIVAT, n. [add.] In India, a 
large galley. 

GAL LIWASP, n. A reptfle of the 
saurian order, the Cdestus occiduue. 
It is about two feet in length, and its 
whole appearance is remarlutbly stout 
and plump. It is a native of the West 
Indies, and seems to be particularly 
common in Jamaica, where it is much 
dreaded and abhorred by the inhabi- 
tants, though without reason. 
GALL'-NUTS,) n. Excrescences found 
GALLS, j upon the leaves and 

leaf-stalks of the Quercus infectaria, 
and other species of oak. [See Gall.] 
GALL'- OAK, n. The oak which pro- 
duces galls, the Quercus infectaria. 
GALLOPXDE', v. t. To gallop; to 
move about brisldy; to perform the 
dance caUed a gallopade, 
GAL'LOWSES, n. plur. Suspenders to 
keep up pantaloons or breeches. 
GAL'LOWS-STANCHIONS, n. Gal- 
lows-bits, — which see, 
GALXOWS-TOP, n. In ships, a cross- 
piece of timber tenoned on to the top 
of the gallows-bits. 

GALLS, ft. plur. Wounds or excoria- 
tions produced in horses by the friction 
of harness. 

GALLY-GAS'GOYNES, n. Ste Gal- 
ligaskins. 

G ALPE,t V. t. [Sax.] To gape ; to yawn. 
[Chaucer.'X 

GALP'ING,t ppr. Gapmg; yawning. 
[Chaucer.] 

GAL'VANTZED IRON, n. A name 
given to sheets of iron which are first 
dipped into melted zinc, and then into 
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melted tin, and are thus prepared by 
the supposed galvanic action of these 
metals, to resist oxidation from mois- 
ture. 

GALVA'NO-MAGNE'Tie, a. Same 
as Elbgtbo-Maonbtio. 
GALVA'NOSeOPE, n. Waivanism, 
and Gr. ntmm, to examine. J An instru- 
ment for detecting the existence and 
direction of an electric current. A 
magnetic needle is a galvanoscope. 
GAL'WES,t n. [Sax.] The gallows. 
[Chaucer^ 

GA'MA-GRXSS, II. The Tripsaeum 
daetyloides of botanists^ which is a tall, 
stout, and exceedingly productive grass 
of Mexico, said to admit of being cut 
six times in a season. 
GAMASH'ES,t n. High boots, bus- 
kins, or startups. 

GAMBLE SON, n. 
[Said tobe from Sax. 
wambe, the abdo- 
men.] A quilted tu- 
nic, said to be of G^er- 
man origin, stuffed 
with wool,fitting the 
body, and worn un- 
der the habergeon. 
Being strong enough 
to resist ordinary 
cuts, it was fre- 
quently worn with- 
out other armour. 
GAM'BET. See 

TOTANUS. 

GAM'BIR,n. See 
Gambebb, and Uncabia. 

GAM'BIR PLANT, n. A plant of the 
genus Uncaria, the 27. gamhir, which 
is one of the most powerful of pure 
astringents, and yields the gambir or 
gambeer of commerce. 

GAM'BISON, ft. See Gambbson in 
this Svpp. 

GAM'BIT, n. [add.] This term is ap- 
plied to a game in chess, which is 
begun by moving the king's or queen's 
pawn two squares, vrith the intention 
of moving the adjoining bishop's pawn 
two squares also, thus leaving the first 
moved, or gambit pawn, undefended. 

GAMBO'OIAN, a. Pertaimng to gam- 
boge. 

GAMBO'OIC ACm, ft. An add ob- 
tained from the pure gum-resin gam- 
boge. 

GAMBOLLING, ppr. instead of 
GAMBOLING. 

GAM'BREL, n. [add.] A stick crooked 
like a horse's leg, used by butchers. 

GAME, n. [add.] Birds and beaste ob- 
tained by fowling and hunting. As the 
law stands at present, game includes 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath or moor game, black game, and 
bustards. 

GAME-LAWS, n. A system of positive 
regulations introduced and confirmed 
by statute, for the preservation of those 
animals which constitute game. [See 
Game in this Supp."] These laws de- 
termine what birds and beasts are to 
be considered game, and impose penal- 
ties on those who unlawfiilly kill or 
destroy them. Any person who pur- 
chases a certificate or license may kiH 
game upon his own land, or on the land 
of any other person with his permission. 
By a recent act, farmers may kill hares 
on their own farms by obtaining leave 
from the proprietor. 

GAM'ING-HOUSE, it. [add.] AH gam- 
ing-houses are regarded as nuisances at 
common-law, and those who keep them 
are liable at common-law(independently 
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of statutory provisions) to be indicted 
and punished by fine and imprisonment 
at discretion. 

GAMMARI^^, ft. The sand-hoppers, 
a family of amphipodous crustaceans, 
of which the genus Gammarus is the 
type. 

GAM'MON, II. [add.] An imposition or 
hoax. 

GAM'MONINO, it. [add.] Screw-gam- 
moning, a chain or plate fastened by 
means of a screw, used in some vessels 
for convenience in tracing up the bow- 
sprit when required. 

G AM'MON-SHACKLES, ft. In ships, 
a ring to which the gammoning is made 
fast ; it is formed on the end of an iron 
plate bolted to the stern, called the 
gammon-plate, 

GANE, pp. Gone. [Scotch.] 

GAN'GA, «. A genus of gallmaceous 
birds allied to the ptarmigan, and foimd 
in the sandy parts of South Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They have a pointed 
tail, and long pointed wings. They 
form the genus Pterocles of naturalists. 

GANG'-BOARD, ft. [add.] A term ap- 
plied to planks placed withm or without 
the bulwarks of a vessel's waist, for the 
sentinel to walk or stand on. 

GANG'-GASKS, ft. Small casks used 
for bringing water aboard ships in boats. 

GAN6E, II. In Egypt, the kind of boat 
used for conveying passengers up the 
Nile. It is usually tracked by men. 

GAN'GLION, It. [add.] In anat., a 
healthy and natural enlargement oc- 
curring somewhere in the course of a 
nerve. There are two systems of nerves 
which have ganglions upon them. First, 
those of common sensation, whosegang- 
lions are near to the origin of the nerve 
in the spinal cord. Secondly, the great 
sympathetic nerve, which has various 
ganglions on various parts of it.— In 
surg., an encysted tumour, situated 
somewhere on a tendon, formed by the 
elevation of the sheath of the ten- 
don, and the effusion of a viscid fluid 
into it. 

GANGR-E'NA, «. TL.] A gangrene.— 
Gamgrana oris, canker of the mouth, a 
disease that affects or destroys the 
cheeks or gums in infants. 

GANG^REL, n. A child beginning to 
walk; a vagrant. [Scotch.] 

GAN'GRENE,n. [add.] The first stage 
of mortification. It is dirided into hot, 
cold, humid, and dry gangrene. — In hot., 
a disease ending in putrid decay. 

GAN'NET, n. fadd.] For ''Pelecanus," 
read of the family Pelecanids, and 
genus Sula. [See Solan-Goose.J 

G AN'TRY, It. A frame of wood on which 
barrels are placed. 

0AOL'-DELIVERY,n, [add.] A com- 
mission to the judges, &c., of assizes, 
empowering them to try and deliver 
every prisoner who may be in gaol when 
they arrive at the circuit town, when- 
ever, GT before whomsoever indicted, or 
for whatever crime committed. 
OAOL'ER, instead of GAOLER. 
GAPE, It. I add.] In zool., the vridth of 
the mouth when opened, as of birds, 
fishes, fic—The gapes, a disease of 
young poultry attended with much 
gaping. 

GAR'ANCINE, «. An extract of mad- 
der by means of sulphuric acid, pre- 
pared in France. 

GAR'AVANCES, ) n. A kind of foreign 
€AL'AVANCES, ) pulse resembling 
dried pease. 

GAR^'BLE, V. t. [add.] In present usage, 
to pick out or separate such parts from 
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m whole lu nmy fterre ft purpuM ; A4, to 
fforhh ti qnotntiON. 

GXB'BLED,pi>. or<i. [luld,] Culled ont 
to seme a piirpoB«| as in tDaking quo- 
tation n. 

GAR'BLER, n, [add.] The garblfr af 
spic^^ in Londan, in former timeSf 
miglit enter ittto any aliop, worchonse^ 
JEC, to view jvnd seATch dni^B nts^di 
apiceS] oknd garblo mid miLkc clonn the 
same} or B^ that it was done. — % One 
who ^xlWa out or seleeta to Acrre a pur- 
pose^ 04 in Tnnkin^ quotations, 
GXRDE'BKACKjf n. fFn] Armour 

for the arm- [ChaucerA 
GARDE^-BaAS, n. [Pr. arm-^oard.] 

An BdditioiiBl 

pleoe of armour, 

fost^npd to th& 

elbow^platesj 

and eoverinju the 

elbow and upii>or 

part of tbe arm ; 

u»ed in the l&th 

centm-y. 
GXR'DEN,*!. 

Pcrtaimne to, or - a,,rtta.bTi* 

produced ia a 

eiafden ; as, garden implement, &e» 
GAR'DEN-FLOTVEH,*?. A cnltirated 

flow^r^ pttrtienlftTly if nhowy. 
GXRDE.N-ri'MF. >». A machine 
GXUT>EN ENCINE, f for artihciaUy 

iirij^atinB' gardens, &c. 
GXR'DON, rt. Guerdon. [^SAaA.] 
GXRDYLOO- [Ft. QordiLz f^rau.] Sare 

your^ltet from the wat^r^ [5c^/^A.] 
G AR'GANEY, n. A aperies of duck, the 

Aaat Qtierqueduia. It li often found in 

cIm«i country in the winter, 
GAR'GATE.t ]n. (Fr.) The throat. 
GiirGET.f f [Otauetr.] 
GAtt'GET, ». [add] A disease in the 

udders of cows orijiEnK from inflamm&- 

tiod of the lymphatio glands ; alsoj a 

distii^mpor in hogs. 
GXiriSON.t n- Healing; rocotery- 

[Chauctr.] 

nXR'lSnnN,te.f.Toheal. [Chaucer.] 
GXRXAND, n. [add.l A large rope» 

strapp or ^romet lashed to a spar wiieu 

hoisting it on board of a veseel. - 
GXK'LIC&T, a. Like or contaimog 

garlic, 

GXR'MENTED, a. Corered with a gar- 
ment, 
GXJrNEMEN"T,t "- [^r] A eanuenU 

[ihaucrr.] 
GXR'NET-BLENDE, n. Zinc-bJendc, a 

BUlphurC't nf idnc. [kSH Zi^r.j 
GXR'iN li^H, t'. r (add.) In cookerVjlo 

embellish with something round a dish, 
GXR'M^H, m. [add.| 5[oney paid by a 

prisoner on his going to prison, now 

iLteisal. — Warning an heir^ now re- 
pealed,^! n ctfokarjff stomLtbio^ round 

a d]4h a» an embcliiahmont. 
GARItJISHEF;^ H, [add,] In law, u 

person warned not to pay money which 

be owes to another person, which per- 
son h indebted to the person warnrng 

or giving nntice. 
Gar NJSUMENT, r, [add.] In imc, 

^varning not to pay money, Si.c., to a 

defendant, but to appear and answer 

to a plaintiff creditor's suit. 
GXR'MSON.t l«. [Fr.] A guard or 
GXR'J^ESONjf f garrbon. 

For thw myth Talliuj. tLtt thcr U a miner 
gmrmttorif thnt no man p^kt ranquiih at dit- 
ccushtt, nnd tbat !■ h \iQtn to t>« iKkived of 
lui ciLiieini and of iiit p^pltr. 

CMsaetr, TaU qflttUieut. 

G AROO'KUH, n. A Tessel met with In 
the Persian Gulf, and trading often as 
far as tbe Malabar eoa«t. In length it 



Tones from 54i to 100 feet, and Is re- 
markable for the keel being only one- 
third the length of the boat. Though 
weU formed it does not equal the bog- 
gala; it nils vrell, but earries only a 




am all ctttgo, and ia more suitable for i 

&ihing than for trading purposes. 

G AR'^-FlIiK, n. A firitidh seo-^^b with ' 

a long 4tiuut, belong! rij^ to the family 
EsocidiB, It is the Bctont vitlifarit of 
natiualisCs^ The bane» of thit fiih^ 
when boiled, turn greem 

G AR'RD, pp. Madfi \ compelled ; eauaed. 
[Scotch.] 

GAR HE, t e, I. SetQiA. [Spmicr.] 

GAR RO N S ,+ ft. plur. [See G arban, j 
fim^ki icy -horses. [A>e»*i?r.] 

GAR ROTj, R. Clangula, a genus of the 
duck fitfuiJy, widely dUtri Luted o^er 
the temperate regions of Europe and 
America. The golden-eyed gorrot (C 
chcttnaphthalmat) b a eommon speciea 
in Britain* 

G A R R TE ', 1. 1 To strangle, 

GAR ROTE', n. [8p.] A mode of pun* 
ishmeut in Spain by strangulation, the 
Yxniim being placed una stool with a pf>flt 
or stake (Sp, ffarrote) behind, to which isi 
aiflxed an iron collar with a screw ; this 
eidlar is made to cLasp the neek of the 
criminal, and drawn tighter by means 
of the acivw, till life liecome* ettinut. 

G AR ' R U L U V^ N ess, ft. Talkativeness . 

GAR'RULUS^ ft. A genus of birds of 
the crow family, containing the Jay*. 
Various species ore found Ln North 
America, and the mount^inoun parte 
of Asia. Our common jay is the G^or- 
ntlnj Qlandarhit, 

GAR'Bl'A, n. A genus of plants, being 
the only genus of tbe nat. order Gar- 
ryocesp. The species are nhnilis, natiired 
of California, Mexicoj and Jamaica, 
Only two At>ccie4 have been introduced 
into this country^ Tcry ornamental 
plants, tIZh, U. cHipUca, which during 
the season of blossoming present*? n 
striking and beautiful appe.aranoe, >fith 
its dclii^ate pcnduluuj» catkins ; «jid G. 
laurifGHut which is an evergreen shrub 
or low treOj growing on the monnttiini 
of Me^ieo* Borne other species hate 
been rei^oguized by various botanists. 

GARRYA'CEj^:, m [add.] [5eeGAiu 
tit A in this £uj>p.] 

(;AR VIE, >f^ Tiie name 

GARVIE-HERRING, { in Scotland 
for the Ciitpea ^jrrathiJ. 

GASt n- [add.] Portable gaSj coal -gas, 
which ^ after its manufacture, h citm- 
prcBued by a condensing apparatus into 
strong vfMsels, prepared to rcceire it. 
Theiie vetoiieb being portable, the gas 
may thua be oied where re^^uired, at 
any distance from the gas-manufactory. 
^'Liqtte/actian o/ £;ajr», tlie conversion 
of gaseous snbKtanee^ into liquids. 
This has been effected hy Mr. Faraday 
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GAS'EFT, 



in several ga^ea, by eombiniag tbe con- 
densing powera of mechanieal compres- 
■ion with that of very considenilile de- 
pression of temperature, 
G AS^- APP AK A' T U S, ». The wb ole op- 
poratus necessary for 
the manufacture of gaa 
as used for illutnit)*"' 
tton. 

GASCON XB'ER, to* 
Btewl of GAS'CON- 
ADER. 

GAS€ROMB.ii4Ga*i 
COM cr&m.] A long nar^ 
P row uiiode, with a pro- 
jecting foot-pteoe, used 
in the lligldands for 
digging in stony ground, 
when no other instru- 
ment fTJin be i n trodueed. 
[Sir W. Scott.] 
GASEFI€A'T10N. 
See Gi^iFioaTEO^. 
See Gasift. 
GASE'lTY, ft, Tbe state of betag s*- 
seoos ; nature of gas. 
GAS -GOV ERJS OR, h. A kind of gas- 
tneter adopted in gas-workSj for e^itudi^ 
zing the pressure of gas prerious to its 
issuing from the gasometer, for the 
supply of light, and for pr« venting in- 
equalities of pressure arising from put- 
ting out lighba at different perioda of 
the nighty 

GASH, n. Prattle J chatter; gossip. 
[Scotch.] 

GAS(J, a. Sharp; shrewd; sagacious; 
having the appearance of sagacity 
Joined with that of self-importaucej 
tHm ; welbdrcK.4ed. [ScotcJ*.] 
GA81FI€AT10N, instead of GASI- 
FICATION. 

GAS'-ILLUMlNA'T10N,f«.TheUffht- 
mg of ritics^ houses, &c., with gas, 
GAiS'*JAKl!i, n. Glasa jars for holding 
the gases during the progress of che- 
tnical expeHmeiits. 

GAS' RET, n. (add.] The platted hemp 
used for packing the piston uf the 
fttean) -engine and its pumps. 
GAS'- LIQUOR, fi. The liquid remain- 
ing in the various jMirts of tbe appara- 
tus of gas-works, after the manufacture 
of gas, 

GAS^-AlAlKSi n. The prineiiiftl pipes 
which convey the gas from tbe gas- 
works to the places where it b to be 
consumed. 

Gasp, c. /. [add.] To utter with the 
mouth wide oj>en, and with vehemence; 
as, to iftuti out eloquence. [A'buA.J 
GASPING, «. The opening of tbe 
mouth to catch breath. — FigurijHvetj/j 
atrotig aj^piration or desire, 
GAS'-PL'RIFIER^ n, A vessel into 
whieb the eoal-gasr enters fWjtn the re- 
torts, after passing through the vessel 
of cold water into which it first enters. 
GAS^-RECISTEH, n. A wimple instru- 
ment for indicating and registerltig tbe 
impurities of coal-gas, and alj^ the 
times when they occur. 
GAS -RETORT, n. A vessel used for 
bfjlding the coal or other mateHal of 
which gas of any kind is to be made. 
GASSY, a. Relating to, or eontainiog 
gas; gaseous; inflated; exhDarated. 
GASTER, n. [Gr. ^--^^sf ] The Greek 
term for the t>elly or stomach, used as 
a prebx in various terms. 
GASTEROPODA,) n. A elan of 
GAS'TEEiOPODS^ i moUuseous ani- 
mals. [See GAitTBOFODa.] 
GASTEROP'ODOUB, a. instead of 
GASTEROTODA, 
G ASTER OS'TEUS^ a. [Gr. ru^ti^, a&d 



GATHERING-PEAT 



GAVELKIND 



GEAR 



a bone.] Stickle-back, a Lin- 
genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, the species of vi[hich are remark- 
able among fish for forming a kind of 
nest. [See Stickle-Back.] 
GASTRIL'OQUOUS, a, Ventriloqu- 
COS. [Rar. la.l 

GAS'TRO-BRAN'€HUS,n. [Gr.y-ir- 
rw, and fi(ttyx"h giU^.] The bag, a 
subgenus of cartilaginous fishes^ be- 
longing to the lamprey family. It is 
also called Myxine. 

GAS'TRO-€H^'NA, n, [Gr. ym^m^, 
and x*"^ to gape.] A genus of mol- 
luscs found on the coasts of Great Bri- 
tain and America. They inhabit an 
equivalve, inequilateral shell, united by 
a ligament, and having iu the interior 
a small spoon-shaped curvature. 
GA8'TR0-€NE'M1US, «. [Gr. ymr^, 
and mtnf^n, the leg.] In anat., a muscle 
which principally forms the calf or 
beliy of the leg. 

GASTBODYN'IA, n. [Gr. '/a*^, and 
•3vMi, pain.] Pain in the stomach. 
GAS'TRO-ENTERI'TIS, n. [Gr. yar- 
T^ and UTtfff an intestine.] Inflam- 
mation of the stomach and intestines. 
GAS'TRO-MALA'CIA, fi.[Gr. y«^e, 
and fMtXM«f, soft.] Softening of the 
stomach, a disease occurring in infants. 
GAS'TROMANCY,it. [add.] A species 
of divination by means of glasses, or 
other round transparent vessels, in the 
centre of which figures appear by magic 
art. 

G AS'TRONOME, ) «. One who loves 
GASTRON'OMER, f good living; an 
epicure. 

GASTRONOM'I€, )«. Pertaining 
GASTRONOM'l€AL, f to gastrono- 
my. 

GASTRONOMIST, n. [add.] A judge 
of the art of cookery. 
GASTRON'OMY, n. [add.] The art or 
science of good living; the pleasures of 
the table; epicurism. 
GASTROPODA, n. See Gastbopodb. 
GAS'TRO-RAPHE, n. [Gr. y-rnjc. and 
fm^ a suture.] A suture uniting a 
wound of the belly or of some of its 
contents. 

GASTROS'COPY, n. [Gr. ym^mf, and 
#M«i«, to view.] An examination of the 
abdomen, in order to detect disease. 
GAS'-W^TER, n. Water through 
which the common gas made at the 
gas-works passes. It is impregnated 
vrith hydro-sulphuret and hydro-bi- 
sulphuret of lime. 

GAS^- WORKS, n. The manufactory at 
which coal-gas is made for public pur- 
poses, including the buildings, whole 
machinery, and apparatus. 
GATE,+ It. for Goat. [Spenser.] 
GATE,+ \pret. of Get. Got, begot, 
GATTE,t / or begat [Ctuutcer.] 
GATE,t n. A way ; a road ; a street ; 
manner ; a mode of procedure ; a plan 
of operation. [Scotch.] 
GATHER, V. l [add.] To ripen ; to 
become fit to produce the intended 
effect; as, the project gaihers to a 
head. [Shah.] 
G ATH'ER, V. t. [add.] To gather aft a 
sheet, in marine km., to haul in the 
alack of it. 

GATHERING-PEAT, n. A fiery peat, 
which was sent round by^Lhe Borderers 
to alarm the country in ti^e of danger, 
as the fiery cross was by the High- 
landers. — Oathering peat or coal is also 
a peat or large piece of coal put into 
the kitchen-fire at night, with the hot 
embers gathered round about it, to pre- 
serve ignition for the morning. [Scotch.] 



GAUDE,t n. [Fr.] Jest; a trick; a 
bauble. [Chaucer.] 

G AUDES,t n. plur. Ridiculous tricks. 
[Chaucer.] 

GAUa)ICHET,t ft. [See Gaud, «.] A 
body-covering like the haoqueton. 

GAUFFER, ». <. To crimp; to curl; 
to corrugate. 

GAUFTERING, n. A mode of plait- 
ing or fluting frills, &c., in which the 
plaits are wider than usual. 

GAU6E, N. [add.^ Sea-gauge, an instru- 
ment for measunng the depth of the 
sea. — Weather-gauge, wind-gauge, tide- 
gauge, steam-gauge, &c. [See Gaob.] 
Gauge of wtiy, the width between the 
top flanges of the rails on araUway. 
[See Railway.] — Gauge-point of a 
solid, in gauging, a term used to denote 
the diameter of that circle, or the dia- 
gonal of that square, whose area is ex- 



dowable, out of one-half of the 

land. 
GAVELMAN, n. A tenant liable to 

tribute. 
GAV'ELOCK, n. [add.] A javelin or 

spear. 
GAY'ERICK, n. The name of the red 

gurnard {Trigla atculus), a common 

fish on the Cornwall coast. 
GAW'-FURROW, n. An oblique fur- 
row. [Local.] 
GAW'SIE, a. Plump; jolly; stately; 

portly; big and lusty. [Scotch.] 
GAY, adv. Pretty ; moderately ; as, gay 

gude, pretty good. [5co<cA.] 
GAY, a. [add.] Glaring; shimng. — Gtw 

beseene, of a gay appearance. [Spenser.] 
GAY'-DIANG, n. A vessel of Anam, 

generally vrith two, but in fine weather 

with three masts, 50 to 65 feet long, 

with lofty triangular sails. It has a 




Qf^iaagt oC Anam. 



pressed by the same number as is equal 
to the number of cubic inches in the 
solid. — Shot-gauge, a ring of iron with 
a handle attached to it, for measuring 
the size of shot. 

GAUOE'ABLE, a. That maybe ganged 
or measured. 

GAUd'ER, n. [add.] Gangers are now 
the surveying officers under the board 
of excise. 

GAU'LIN, ft. Different 
species of snow-white 
herons, of the egret -'•^- 

Idnd, are so called in 
Jamaica by the negroes. 
GAUN, ppr. Going. 
[ScoUh.] 

GAUNT,t n. Ghent— 
Cloth of Gaunt, cloth 
of Ghent. 

GAUNT, V. i. To yawn. {{ 

[ScoUh.] 

GAUN'^TREES, or 
GAN'TREES, it. 
Trams, or wooden 
frames on which casks 
in a cellar are placed. 
[Scotch.] 

GAURE,t v.t. or i. 
[Scot, goif, goave, or goup.] To stare; 
to look vacantly. [Chaucer.] 
GAVELKIND, It. [add.] The chief dis- 
tinguishing properties of this tenure 
are, that upon the death of the owner 
without a vrill, the land descends to all 
the sons in equal shares, and the issue 
of a deceased son, whether male or 
female, inherit his part ; in default of 
sons, the land descends in equal shares 
to the daughters; in default of lineal 
heirs, the land goes to the brothers of 
the last holder; and in default of bro- 
thers, to their respective issue. The 
tenant, also, can convey the lands at 
fifteen years of age, and a wife is 
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curved deck, in construction somewhat 
resembling a Chinese junk, and carry- 
ing heavy cargoes from Cambodia to 
the Gulf of Tonquin. 
6AY'LER,t n. A gaoler. [Chaucer.] 
GAY'-YOU,n. A narrow, flat-bottomed 
fishing -boat, baring an out -rigger, 
much used in Anam. It has two and 
sometimes three masts, and is usually 




a«3r*]f«a of Anam. 

covered in the middle by a movable 
roof; the helm is peculiar, resembling 
that used in China. 

GAZZA'TUM, n. A fine species of «lk 
or linen stuff of the gauze kind, which 
is thought to have received its name 
from the city of Gaza, in Palestine, 
where it was manufactured. It is 
mentioned by writers in the 13th cen- 

GE'ANT,t n. A giant [Chaucer.] 
GEAR, n. [add.1 Among seamen, the 
ropes, blocks, &c., belonging to any 
particular sail or spar ; as, the mainsail- 
gear, the fore-topmast-gear.— Running- 
gear, the running rigging.— Pump-flreor, 



GENEBAL 



GENIO 



GENTRICB 



^ 



windkuM-geior, &c., all the articles be- 
longing to the pumps, windlass, &c. In 
muuhuuy thesameastrcoriRtr,— wAtcAMe.' 

dfi ARE,t V. t. or U To jeer. [Spemer,] 

GfiARaNG,)n. [add.] Toikrawma. 

GfiAR, ) ekinery into, or out of 

gear, to connect or disconnect wheel« 
work or couplings. 

GECK, v.i. or *. To sport; to be play- 
ful; to mock; to deride; to toss the 
hesd with disdain. [Scotch.^ 

GED, ) n. The name of the pike in 

GEDD, J Scotland. 

GfiEK, If. See Gbab. 

OE'INE, : ) n. [Gr. 9^ the earth.] 

(>E'ie ACID,) Another name for 
H0MU8,^ioAtcA Me. 

GEIZ'EN, \v. i. To become leaky for 

GIZ'ZEN, ) want of moisture, as a 
tub or barrel; to wither; to fade. 
[Scotch.] 

6ELATI6'EN0US, a. [OelaHne, and 
Gr. ytvvMw, to produce.] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. — Gelatigenous tissues, 
animal tissues which yield to boiling 
water gelatine. They are chiefly found 
in the cellular membrane, the skin, the 
tendons, ligaments, bones, cartilages, 
&c. 

(SEL'ATINES, n. The name gxren by 
Kirby to the Acalephe of CuTier, from 
the gelatinous consistency of their 
bodies. 

GELATINOUS, a. See GKLATiHB,a. 

GELD'ABLE, a. That may be gelded. 
— In law, liable to pay taxes. 

GELT, n. A brat. [Scotch.] 

dEM'.ENGRAVmG, ) n. See Gem- 

6EM'-S€DLP'TURE,5 Sculptubb. 

dEMITO'RES, n. [From L. gemo, to 
coo.] By some naturalists the pigeons 
are arranged in an order by themselves, 
with this name. 

OEM'MA, n. [L.] The general name 
for any precious stone ; and in bot, a 
leaf-bud or the rudiment of a young 
branch. — In zooL, as applied to soo- 
phites, a young animal not inclosed in 
an envelope or egg. 

GEMMA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to 
gemsy or leaf -buds; of the nature of 
gems; resembling gems. 

OEM'MATED, a. Adorned with gems 
or jewels. 

OEMMA'TION, n. [add.] In bot., the 
process of reproduction by buds. 

GEMMIF'EROUS,a. fL. gemma, a bud, 
and fero, to bear.] Multiplying by buds, 
as vegetables. 

OEM'MING, ppr. Adorning with jew- 
els or buds. 

OEMMIP'AROUS, a. [add.] Repro- 
ducing by buds on the body, which 
mature and fall off, becoming indepen- 
dent animals, as in many of the ii^u- 
soria. 

OEM'MTJLE, n. [add.] In bot., a term 
used synonymously with plumule, or 
the growing point of the embryo in 
plants. 

GEMMULIF^ROUS, a. Bearing gem- 
mules. 

6ENDE, for Gent. [Chaucer.] 

0ENEALOa'I€ALLY,aJt;. In agene- 
alogical manner. 

OENEALGO'ICAL TREE, n. The 
genealogy or lineage of a famUy, drawn 
out under the form of a tree^ with its 
roots, stem, and branches. 

OEN'EARCH, ft. [Gr. yut, race, and 
•fXH, a chief.] The chief of a family or 
tribe. 

OEN'ERAL, n. [add.] A title con- 
ferred on military men above the rank 
of field-oflBcers ; the commander in- 
chief of the forces of the nation ; the 



commander of an army or grand divi- 
sion. 

dENOBRAL, a. [add.] General agent, in 
law, a person who is authorized by his 
principial to execute all deeds, sign all 
contracts, or purchase all goods re- 
quired in a particular trade, business, 
or employment. — General demurrer, a 
pleading at common-law, which excepts 
to sufficiency in general terms, virithout 
showing specifically the nature of the 
objection. — General issue, [add.] The 
general issues in civil actions are now 
greatly modified and restricted, and the 
general issue in debt is taken away. — 
General lien, a right to detain a chat- 
tel, &c., until payment be made, not 
only for the particular article, but of 
any balance that may be due on gene- 
ral account in the same line of business. 

dENERAOiE, ft. [L.] The usual com- 
mons in a religious house. 

dENERALlS SIMO, «. [add.] The 
commander-in-chief of an army which 
consists of two or more grand divisions 
under separate commanders. It haa 
never been adopted in this country. 

OEN^ERANT, o. Generative; beget- 
ting; producing. 

dEN'ERATING FUNGTION, fi. A 
term applied by Li^lace, in solving 
equations of differences, &c., to denote 
any function of x, considered with re- 
ference to the coefficients of its expan- 
sion in powers of x. 

GENERIC ALNESS, II. The quality of 
being genericaL 

OEN'ESIS, n. [add.] Generation; the 
act of producing. 

OEN'ET, n.[add.] The Viverra genetta, 
an animal belonging to the weasel 
tribe. It is about the use of a very 
small cat, but is of a longer form, vrith 
a sharp-pointed snout, upright ears, 
and a very long tail. It has a very 
beautiful soft fur, and, like the dvet, 
produces an agreeable perfume. It is 
a native of the western parts of Asia. 
It is of a mild disposition, and easily 
tamed. 

6 EN ET^, In. A name given to cat- 

dENETTE^j skins when made into 
muffs and tippets, as if they were skins 
of the genet. 

dENETH'LIAC, n. A birthday-poem. 
— Also, one who is versed in geneth- 
liacs. 

6ENETHLIAL^06Y, n. A species of 
divination by astrological observation; 
as to the ftiture destinies of one newly 
bom. 

OENET'IC, a. [Gr. ^itirir.] Relating to 
generation ; pertaining to the origin of 

% a thing, or its mode of production ; as, 
genetic development. 

Man contiden at accidental, whatever he is 
nnable to explain in the planetary formatiou 
on purely gtnetie principles. Cotmot, 

dEN ETTE^ n. See Genet in this Supp. 

dENEY £SE^ fi. sing, and phtr. A na- 
tive or natives of Geneva. 

OENEVfiSE', a. Relating to Geneva. 

6ENrAL, a. [Gr. M»u«f, the chin.l 
Pertaining to the chin; as, the gemot 
processes. 

OE'NIAL, a. [add.] Presiding over 
marriage; as, a genial angel. [Milton.] 

6E'NIALN£SS, n. The quaUty of being 
genial. 

<>E'NIE,t ae'ne.) [Old Fr.] Dispo- 
sition ; inclination ; turn of mind ; 
genius. 

OENI'D. [Gr. yttuw, the chin.] Anato- 
mical terms compounded of tius word 
relate to muscles attached to the chin; 
as, genio-glossus, a muscle situated be- 
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tween the tongue and the lower jaw. 
— GeniO'hyoideus, a musde attached 
to the mental process of the lower jaw, 
and to the os-hyoides, and serving to 
puU the throat upwards. 

GEN'ITIYE, n. In LaHn grammar, the 
second case of nouns, adjectives, kc 

OE'NIUS, n. [add.J This word, when 
it is applied to spirits or demons, takei 
the Latin plural Genii, but when it re- 
fers to the nund, or to men of soperior 
intellect, &c., it takes the English pin- 
ral Geniuses. 

OE'NIUS LO'CI. [L.1 The pieaidiiif 
divinity of a place ; and hence, the per* 
vading spirit of a place or institotioi^ 
as of a college, dec. 

OENOfiSE^a Relating to Genoa. 

6ENOUILLIERES, n. [Fr.] Steel co- 
verings fi>r the 
/ , \ \ knees, whieh, 
with the elbow, 
caps, may be 
considered si 
the commenoe- 
ment of the co- 
Terings of piste 
with which 
knights ulti- 
mately encased themselyes. They 6rrt 
appear in the 13th century. 

OENTfiEL'ISH, a. Somewhat genteel. 

ClENT^ERIE,t n. [Fr.] Gentility. 
[Chaucer.] 

OENTIANELaA, n. A khid of blue 
colour. 

OEN'TIAN-SPIRIT, n. An alcoholic 
liquor produced by the vinous fermen- 
tation of the infusion of gentiso. It 
is much admired by the Swiss. 

OEN'TIL, or 6EN'TLE, n. 

OEN'TIL,t a. [Fr.] Well-born; of s 
noble faniily. [Chaucer.] 

OEN'TILE, a. [add.] In ^osisMir, de- 
noting one's race or oountry ; a^a ^ea- 
iile noun. 

OENTILF^TIAL, a. Same as Genh- 
LIT10U8. 

OEN'TISINE, ) tt. a crystaUine^ 

OENTrSie ACID, I tasteless sob- 
stance produced from gentian. 

OEN'TLE, n. [add.] A trained hawk. 
[See Gentil.] 

gEN^TLE, a. [add.] Gentle {hewes,sen- 
teel accomplishments. [See Thsw.] 
[Spenser.] 

dEN'TLE-HEXRTED, a. Of mOd 
disposition; kind. [Shah.] 

OEN'TLEMAN, II. [add.] GenOamm 
commoners, a title of distinction at the 
university of Oxford; the highest dssi 
of commoners. 

6EN'TLEMAN.F£RM£R,ii. A man 
of property, who occupies lus own 
farm, and has it cultivated under bia 
direction. 

dEN'TLEMANSHIP, n. QnaUtyof a 
gentleman. 

6EN'TLEMAN-USH£R, n. One who 
holds a post at court, to usher othen 
to the presence, &c. [See Usheb.] 

6EN'TLEM£N-AT-ARMS, 11. Aband 
of officers in the royal household. [Set 
Gentlembn-Pensionebs in this<Sbi})!p-] 

OEN'TLEMEN-PEN'SIONERS, n. A 
band of forty gentlemen, entitled es- 
quired, whose office it is to attend the 
sovereign's person to and firom the 
chapel-royal, and on other occasions of 
solemnity. They are now called gentle- 
men-at-arms. 

CENT'LES, n. Gentle-folks. [Scotdi.] 

OEN'TLESSE,t ». The behaviour of 
a gentleman. i5j>fii«er.] 

dEN'TRICE, II. GentiUty; good de- 
scent. [Scotch.] 
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dlES'TY, eu Neat; trim; elegantly 
formed. \Seotch.\ 

OE'NUS, n. [add.] In /o^ic, a predio- 
able which is considered as the mate* 
rial part of the tpeeiet of which it is 
affirmed. — Smbtdtem gaau, that which 
is capable oi being a species in respect 
of a higher genns. — Swmaatm gemu, the 
highest genus; a genus which is not 
considered a species of anything. 

6EOC£N'TRI€AL, a. Same as 
Geocentric. 
.0EOCEN'TRI€ALLT, Afo. In a geo- 
centric manner. 

6£0€0R'lSAy n. The land-bogs, a 
section of heteropterous insects. 

dEODET'ieALLY, adv, Inageode- 
tical manner. 

(>£06EN'1€, a. Same as Geogoitio. 

OEOGNOSTICAL, a. Same as 
Geoorostic. 

6EOGONa€AL, a. Same as Gio- 
ooirio. 

OEOL'OOER, n. A geologist 

dEOLO'OlAN, n, A geologist. 

0EOhO0i'l€ALLY, adv. In a geolo- 
gical manner. 

6E0MAN'TI€AL, a. Geomantio. 

6E0METTII€, \a. [add.] Geomet- 

dEOMET'RICAL, f rical construe- 
Hon, the representation of a proposi- 
tion by geometrical lines, — Geometrical 
curves, or geometrical lines, those in 
which the relation between the ab- 
scissa and ordinatee is expressed by a 
finite algebraical equation. — Geomttri" 
col locus. [See Locus.] 

6E0M'ETRY, n. [add.] By geometrv, 
with nice or curious contrivance. 

OEOPHOLA, r. a genus of plants, nat 
order Cinchonacee. The species are 
creeping, herbaceous plants. G. reni- 
formis is a native of the hotter parts of 
America. Its root is emetic, and may 
be used with advantage as a substitute 
for ipecacuanha. 

dEOPH'ILUS,n. Agenusof myriopoda, 
including the Q, eUctricus, or electric 
centipede, a species not uncommon in 
this country, which has the power of 
emitting light when excite. 

6EOPON'I€AL, a. Same as Gbopo- 
vio. 

6E0RX'MA, instead of 6E'ORAMA. 

6EOR'6lAN, R. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Georgia, in Western Russia; a 
native or inhabitant of Georgia, one of 
the United States of America. 

6E0B'(>IAN,a. Belonging or relating 
to Georgia. — 2. Belonging or relating 
to the reigns of the four Georges, kings 
of Great Britain ; as, the Georgian era. 

6EOR'0l€AL, a. Same as Geoboic. 

6£OR'6lUM SIDUS, n. [L.1 A name 
of the planet Uranus. [See Ubaxus.] 

6EOR'GOS,t fi. [Gr.] A husbandmaiv 
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5£OTH£RMOM'£TER, n. [Gr. ri> 
the earth, and thermometer,] An instru- 
ment for measuring the degree of ter- 
restrial heat at different places, espe- 
cially in mines and artesian wells. 
GE'RAB, n. [Heb.] Among the Jews, 
the twentieth part of a shekel, or nearly 
three hal^nnies. 

OEB'BIL, n. The name of small rodent 

mammalia, of the genus Gerbillus. They 

have a long tail, which is tufted at the 

end. There are several species found 

in the sandy parts of Africa and Asia. 

G£R£,t II. See Geab. [Chaucer.] 

6fi'RI£,t ) a. [Fr. girer.] Change- 

G£R£TyL,t5 able; giddy. [C%aiic«r.] 

GER'LOND,t a. [Fr.] A garland. 

rdoaicer.] 

G£R'MAN,t n. A brother. [Spenser.] 



OER'MAN-MILLET, n. A pUnt, the 
Setaria germamea, producing a nutri- 
tious grain. 

OER'MAN-SARSAPARIL'LA, n. A 
plant, the Carez arenaria, a substitute 
frar sarsapariUa. 

dER'MAN- SILVER, n. Packfong; 
the white alloy of nickel, formed by 
ftasing together 100 parts of copper, 60 
of zinc, and 40 of nickel. 

OER'MAN-TINDER, fi. Amadou,- 
which see. 

OERM'ENS, ) n. plur. Seeds of matter. 

OERM'INS, f [Shah.l 

OERM'INAL, o. Fadd.] Germinal veH- 
de, a cell which floats in the yolk' of 
an egg, upon the walls of which is a 
spot or nucleus, called the germinal 
spot. These perform important func- 
tions in the reception of the germ, and 
in aiding its early development. — Ger- 
minal membrane, a series of layers of 
cells united together, which are formed 
round the yolk of an egg, during a cer- 
tain stage in the development of the 
ovum. 

dERM^NANT, a. [add.] Developmg 
fresh particulars from time to time ; as, 
the germinant accomplishment of pro- 
phecies. [BaeonA 

GERN,t {v. i. To grin; to snarl; to 

GERNE,t j yawn. [Spenser.] 

6£RUNDTAL, a. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a gerund. 

G£SS£.to. <. To guess. [Chancer.] 

GEST,f n. A guest [Chaucer.] 

(>EST,tfi. Gesture. 

6EST ACTION, n. [add.] Extrauterine 
gestation, a case of pregnancy in which 
the fetus is contained in some organ 
exterior to the uterus, as when it is 
lodged in the abdomen, the ovarium, 
or in the fallopian tubes. 

6ESTI€'ULATING,i]^. Making ges- 
tures, as in speaking. 

6EST'OUR,t "• ^ relater of gests or 
adventures. [Chaucer.] 

6ES'TURAL,a. Pertaining to gesture. 

GET,t n. [Fr. getU.] Fashion; beha- 
viour. [Chcntcer.] 

GETHE,t for Goeth. [Chaucer.] 

GET, adv. Pretty: moderately. [See 
Gat in this iStipp.J [Scotch.] 

GHAIST, n. A ghost [Scotch.] 

GHEE, n. In the EaH Indies, the but- 
ter made from the milk of the buf- 
falo, clarified by boiling, and thus con- 
verted into a kind of oU. 

GHE£SE,t v. i. To guess ; to think ; 
to imagine. [^tenserA 

GHIB'ELLINE, r. See Gibelline. 

GHOHO'NA-GRXSS, n. An Indian 
grass, supposed to be the same as the 
Hureek-graas, — which see in this Supp, 

GHOLE, 1 II. An imaginary demon 

GHOUL,/ among eastern nations, who 
was supposed to prey on human bodies. 

GHOST'LY,a. [add.j Solemn; gloomy; 
such as may be fancied a fit haunt for 
ghosts: as, ghostly halls. [ITtomson.] 

GHOS'F-MGTH, n. A nocturnal lepi- 
dopterous insect {Hepiatus humuli), so 
called from the male being of a white 
colour, and from its habit of hovering 
with a pendulum-like motion in the 
twilight over one spot (often in church- 
yards), where the female is concealed. 

6rANT PUFF-BALL, n. A plant, the 
Lvcoperdon giganieum, which, when 
dry, stanches slight wounds. 

ClB'BET, n. [add.] A gibbet, properly 
so called, consists of one perpendicular 
post, with a horizontal ann projecting 
from the top on one side ; except it be 
a double gibbet, which has the form of 
the letter T. Hence a gibbet differs 
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firom a common gallows, which is a 
beam placed on the top of one or two 
perpendicular posts. 

GIB'BLE-GAB'BLE, n. Foolish talk; 
prate ; nonsense ; fustian language. 

GIB'BON, R. The long-armed ape 
{Hylobates lor.), which inhabits the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. It 
is distinguished from other quadm- 
manous animals by the slendemess of 
its form, but more particularly by the 
extraordinary length of its arms. All 
the species of Hylobates are called gib- 
bons. [See Ape.] 

OlB-BOOM, R. See Jib-Boom. 

^IM' I V. t. 
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OIBXET, a. Made of giblets; as, a 
giblet pie. 

6IBS, R. Pieces of iron employed to 
clasp together the pieces of wood or 
iron of a framing which is to be keyed, 
previous to inserting the keys. 

GID', R. [Contracted fh>m Giddiness.] 
A disease in sheep. 

GIE, V. t. [pret. Gied; pp. Gien.] To 
give. [Scotch.] 

GIFF'-GAFF, r. Mutual giving and 
taking ; mutual obligation ; tit for tat 
[Scotch.] 

GIFT, R. [add.] In common-law, a vo- 
luntary conveyance, not founded on the 
consideration of money or of blood; 
applied to things movable and immov- 
able; yet, as to things immovable, when 
strictly taken, it is applicable only to 
lands and tenements given in tail. 

GIG, R. [add.] A long narrow rowing- 
boat, very lightly built, adapted for 
radng. — ^Also, a ship's boat suited for 
rowing expeditiously, and generally 
furnished with sails. — Gigs or gig^ 
machines, rotatory cylinders covered 
with wire teeth for teazling woollen 
cloth. 

OlGAN'Tie, instead of 6lGAN'TI€. 

6IG AN'TICALLY, ado. In a giganUo 
manner. 

OIGAN'TICNESS. r. Th^ quaUty of 
being gigantic. [Kar. us.] 

ClGGES,t R.p^ttr. [Fr.gigue.] Irregular 
sounds produced by the wind, &c 
[Chaucer.] 

GIG'GLING, R. The act of laughing 
with short catches ; the act of titter- 
ing. 

GIG^GLING, pi>r. or a. Laughing with 
short catches; tittering. 

GIG'-MACHINES, R. iSee Gig in this 
Supp. 

OlG'OT, R. [add.] In coohery, a leg of 
mutton. 

GILD, R. [add.] A tax, tribute, or con- 
tribution ; a society or fhitemity con- 
stituted for mutual protection and bene- 
fit. [iS^ Guild.] 

GILD, o. U [add.! To enrich; as, to 
gild one*s self with ducats. [Shah.] 

GILD'-ALE, R. A drinking bout in 
which each one pays an equal share. 

GILD'A MERCATO'RIA. [L.] A 
mercantile meeting or assembly. 

OIL'-HOOTER, R. A name applied to 
the screech-owL 

GILL ARC O', R. A variety of the com- 
mon trout, found in Galway and other 
parts of Ireland. In this variety the 
coats of the stomach become thick, like 
the gixzards of birds, frtun feeding on 
shell.fish. 

GILLE^NIA, R. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Rosacen. There are two species, 
G. trifoliata, a native of North America, 
of which the root is emetic, possessing 
properties similar to those of ipecacu- 
anlia ; and G. stipulacea, also a native 
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of North America, and poBseaaing pro- 
perties similar to those of the former. 

OIL'LET, n. A woman in bidicrout 
style. 

6lLL'-FLIRT, It. A sportire or wanton 
girl : also written JiUfiirt, 

dlLXIAN,tn. A girl. 

GIL'LIE, fi. In the Highland*^ a man- 
■errant; a serf; a boy. — QiUvB wkUe- 
foot, or ffiiiie toei-foot, a running foot- 
man who had to carry his master oyer 
brooks and watery places in trayelling. 
[Scotch.] 

GILLS, n. In bot, the lamellsB or plates 
growing perpendicularly firom the cap 
or pilens of an agaric. 

GILLS, ft. GulUes. [Scotch.] 

dlL'LTVORS, n. Gillyflowers. [Shah.] 

GIL'OUR,t n. [See Guileb.] A de- 
ceirer. [Chaucer.] 

GILP'T, H. A yonng frolicsome fellow ; 
a roguish boy; a liyely young girl. 
[ScotchA 

GILB AY'Ai^E, n. A tumnlt ; a noisy 
frolic, particularly among young people: 
depredation: great disorder. [Scotch,] 

GILRAV'AGING, r. Riotous and 
wastefiil conduct at a merry-meet- 
ing ; depredation ; a plundering. 
[Scotch.] 

GILT.fii. GuiU. [Chaucer.] 

GIL'T-HfiAD, R. [add.J The fish so 
called in the British Islands is the 
Chrveophrya aurata. The golden- 
wrasse {Creiniabrue meiopt) is also 
sometimes so called. 

GILT'tF.fa. Guilty. [Chaucer.] 

GIM'MAL, n. [add.] Joined work whose 
parts moye within each other, as a 
bridle-bit or interlocked rings; a quaint 
piece of machinery. 

dIM'MALBIT, R. The double bit of a 
bridle. [Shah.] 

dIMP,f a. Neat; spruce; trim. 

GIMP, t;. t. To jag ; to indent; to den- 
ticulate. 

OIN, R. [add.] A machine employed in- 
stead of a crane, chiefly for raising guns, 
howitsers, &c., on their carriages. It 
consists of three poles from tweWe to 
fifteen feet in length, and tapering from 
the lower extremity to the top. These 
are famished with block and tackle, and 
united together at their upper extre- 
mities, the lower extremities being 
planted in the ground about eight or 
nine feet asunder. 

GIN, conj. If; suppose. [Scotch.] 

GING, R. A gang; a body of persons 
acting together. [Shah.] 

OIN'GERBREAD-WORR, r. Work 
cut or canred in yarioua fanciful shapes, 
as an ornament to buildings^ &c. 

OlN'dER-GRASS, ) r. The Andropo^ 

KOSH'EL, ) ifon nardus, an 

aromatic Indian grass. 

OlN^dER-POP, R. Same as Gingbb- 
Beer. 

dIN'dER-WINE, R. A sort of wine 
impregnated with ginger. 

<>IN'<j}lBER,t »• Zinziber or ginger. 
[Chaucer.'] 

OIN'-HORSE, R. An eBgine-horse; a 
mill- horse. 

OIN'-HOUSE, R. A building wh€re 
cotton is ginned. 

GINN£,t c. t [Sax.] To begin. [Chau^ 
eer.] 

OIN^NED, pp. [add.] Cleared of its 
seeds, as cotton. 

diN'NING, R. The act or process of 
separating cotton fi*om its seeds by 
means of an apparatus called a cotton- 
gin. 

OlN'NING,i>pr. [add.] Clearing cotton 
of its seeds. 



6IN^-PALACE, ) R. A shop or house 

6lN'-SHOP, f where gin is re- 
tailed; a dram-shop. 

dIP'CIEREit R. [Fr.] A pouch or purse. 
[Chaucer.] 

GlPE,t R. [Fr.] An upper frock or cas- 
sock. [Chtntcer.] 

<jrIP'ON,t R. [Fr. juppon, or gippon.] 
A tight-fitting yest; a short cassock. 
[Chancer.] 

GIP'SIRE, R. A kind of pouch or purse 
formerly worn at the ginlle. 

dIP'SY, a. Pertaining to the gipsies. 

Clip SY-MOTH, R. The Hypogynma 
dispoT of naturalists, a moth, the sexes 
of which differ much in appearance. 

dIR AFFE', R. [add.] The deriyation of 
this word more commonly given is the 
name of the giraffe in An^ic {ierapha, 
an angel, or seraph). 

GIRD, R. [add.] A sneer; a gibe. 

GIRDE,t V. t. [dax.] To strike ; to smite. 
[Chaucer.] 

GIRD'£LSTEDE,t R.[SaxJ Thewais^ 
the place of the girdle. [Chaucer.] 

GIRXONDS,t n. plur. Guardians. 
[Spenter.] 

GIRN, ) V. t. To grin ; to snarl ; to be 

GERN,) crabbed or peevish. 

His fsee wm vglj *Bd hii coonteosBee ftcrna. 
That eoold liaue finid one with the very lighti 
And g^^ like ■ gulfe when he did gtrnt. 
That whether man or monster one ooald icsree 
discera^t Speiutr, Furii (2mmm. 

GIRN'EL, > R. A granary ; a meal-chest. 

GIRN'AL,f [Scotch.] 

GIRN'ING, ppr. Griiming. [Scotch,] 

dIRONa>ISTS,) R. A celebrated po- 

dlRON'DINS, S litical party during 
the first French reyolution. They 
formed a section of the second national 
assembly, and their leadersjnepresented 
the department of La Gironde (Bour- 
deaux), hence the name. 

GIRT, ) R. [add.] To slip the girths, to 

GIRTH, f tumble down like a pack- 
horse's burden when the girths giye 
way. [ScotchA 

GIRT,tpin of uirde. Smitten.— T^wrtrA- 
girt, smitten Uirough. [Chaucer.] 

GIRT, pp. In marine Ian., the situation 
of a yessel when her cables are too 
taut; or, when riding with two anchors 
out, a change of wind or tide causes 
her to swing round. 

6lS'ARM,t R. [Fr. (7u{«arm«.] AbatUe- 
axe ; a hand>axe. [Chaucer.] 

GIS£.t R. Guise ; fiahion. [Chaucer.] 

dITE, R. (jet.) [Fr.] A place where one 
sleeps, lodges, or reposes. 

6lTE,t R. [Fr.] A gown. [Chaucer.] 

OlUSTS,t R. p^icr. Jousts or tourna- 
ments. [Spenser.] 

GIVE, V. t [add.] To give ehase,to pur- 
sue.— To give one the bag, to discard or 
dismiss him. [Coltoq.]^To give it to 
one, to rate, scold, or beat him severely. 
[Provincial.] 

GLA CIAL, a. [add.] Glacial acid, the 
strongest acetic acid which can be pro- 
cured. It exists in a crystallised state 
under 50° Fahrenheit. — Glacial pheno- 
mena, the phenomena which accompany 
glaciers. — Glacial theories, theories 
formed respecting the movements of 
glaciers, and the possible geological ef- 
fects of such movements. The hypo- 
thesis by which the descent of the vast 
masses of frozen snow down the val- 
leys of the Alps, and other mountain- 
ous regions, has been explained^ or at- 
tempted to be explained, are essentially 
two:— First, that the glacier masses 
descended the valleys by the force of 
gravity; and, secondly, that the icy 
were pushed down by an inter- 
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nal expansion, caused by congelation of 
water in their internal cavities. The 
first hypothesis originated withSans- 
sure, and the second with Charpentier, 
but other philosophers have propoied 
certain modifications of these hypo- 
thesis, as Mr. R. Mallet, Professor J. 
Forbes, Mr. Hopkins, and M. Agassis. 

GLA'CIALIST, r. An investigator of 
glaciers ; one who writes on the pheno- 
mena exhibited by glaciers, and endea- 
vours to account for such phenomena. 

GLADE, R. A local name for the com- 
mon buzzard {Buteo vulgaris). 

GLADE,t V. I. To make glad. [Oust- 
cer.l 

GLAD'ER.f R. One who makes glad. 
[ChcMcer.] 

GLADIATO'ELAN, a. Same as Gu- 

DIATOBIAL. 

GLADIA'TORSHIP, n. The conduct 
or quality of a gladiator. 

GLAIR'IT, a. Unsteady ; light; giddy; 
fh>licsome; foolish. [SoofcA.] 

GLAIKS, R. Deception: delusion; a 
trick.— To fUng the gUUhs in folk's e'a, 
metaphoricaUy to throw dust in people's 
eyes.— 7b give the glaihs, to befool, and 
then leave in the lurch; to jilt one. 
[ScotchA 

GLAIRE, R. A sword, lance, or hone- 
man's staff; one of the weapons allowed 
in a trial by combat. 

GLAIR'INE, R. A kind of substance 
which forms on the surface of thermal 
waters. 

GLAIVES,t R. Plur. [See Glave.] 
Swords. [Spenser.] 

GLANCE, R. [add.] A hint; a reflec 
tion ; an oblique or tranaient sMcture. 

GLANCE, v. t [add.] To riew with 
envy. 

GLAND, R. [add.] A contrivance for 
engaging or disengaging machinery 
moved by belts or bands. 

GLAND'ULA. n. [L. dimin. of abiu, an 
acorn or gland.] A little acorn ; a small 
gland. 

GLANiyULAR, a. [add.] In hot., 
glandular hairs are hairs bearing glaads 
on their tips, or fixed upon minnte 
glands in the cutide, as in the nettle.— 
Glandular voody fibre, a peculiar form 
of woody fibre found in the stems of 
resinous woods, especially the pine and 
fir tribe. This form of fibre consisti 
of a peculiar set of dots seen along the 
course of the tubes, and situated be- 
tween them. 

GLANS, R. [add.] A mast of any tree; 
a pellet of lead or of any other metal. 

GLA^RINESS, ) R. A dazzHnglnstre 

GLA'RINGNESS,) or brilliancy. 

GLA'RY,t a. Of a brilliant dazzling 
lustre. 

OLASE,t V. i. for Glosb, or GtozE. 
[Chaucer.] 

GLASE,t V. t. for Glaze. [Chaucer.] 

GLASINGE,t R. Glass-work. [Oum- 
cerj 

GLASS, R. [add.] Among jeome^ the 
common name for a telescope. — Sight' 
gfoty, a telescope used for viewing ob- 
jects at night— 3. A glass vessel filled 
writh sand for measuring time. The 
half-hour gUus is one which runs half 
an hour; it is frequently termed the 
watch-glass, as it is often used to 
measure the time which each watch 
has to remain on deck. [See Watch.] 
— Half -minute and quearter'minMtt 
glasses are used along with the log- 
line to ascertain the rate of a shipli 
velocity. [See Loo.]— 3. The time 
which a half-hour glass hum, or In 
which it is exhausted of sand, used to 
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measure the duration of an action ; as, 
we were engaged yard-arm and yard- 
arm three gUutes. 

GLXSS, a. Made of glass ; vitreous ; as, 
a glass bottle. 

GLASS, V. t. l.f To see as in a glass.^2. 
To case in glass. [Lit. us.]—S. To 
coTer with glass; to glaze. [In the 
latter sense glaze is generally used.] 

GLASSY-BLOWER, n. One whose 
business it is to blow and fashion glass. 

GLXSS'-€RAB, n. The name given to 
species of the genus Phyllosoma which 
are as transparent nearly as glass. They 
are found in the tropical seas, and be- 
long to the class Crustacea, and order 
Stomapoda. 

GLXSS'-GUTTER, n. One whose oc- 
cupation it is to cut glass, or to grind 
it into various ornamental forms. 

GLXS'SES, n. plur. Spectacles. 

GLXSS'-EYE, H> The common name in 
Jamaica for a species of thrush ( Tardus 
jmnaicensis), so called from the bluish 
white, pellucid, glass-like iris of the 
bird. A pulpy berry on which it feeds 
is called glass-eye berry. 

GLXSS'-FAOED, a. Having a face of 
or like glass. — A glass-faced flatterer^ 
one who gives back in his looks the 
looks of his patron. [^AaA.] 

GLASS'-GALL, n. Sandiver or sand- 
ever. \See Sandever.] 

GLXSS'ILY, adv. So as to resemble 
glass. 

GLXSS'-PAINTING, n. The method of 
staining glass in such a manner as to 
reprment a variety of objects. 

GLXSS'-SHELL, n. Species of Hyalea, 
whose shells look as if they had been 
blown out of the thinnest glass. They 
belong to the order Pteropoda among 
the mollusca, and are met with in the 
tropical parts of the ocean. 

GLASS'SNAKE, n. In North America, 
the name given to a species of lizard, 
the Ophisaurus ventralis, supposed to 
derive the name from the brittleness 
of its tail. 

GLXSS'-SOAP, n. A name given by 
glass-blowers to the black oxide of 
manganese. 

GLAU'CI€ ACID, n. An acid procured 
from the teasle, and scabious plants. 

GLAU^CINE, n. Instead of "G. luteum^ 
read Olaueium luteum. 

GLAUXIUM, n. [add.] The species of 
this genus of plants ai>ound in a cop- 
per-coloured acrid juice, said to be 
poisonous, and to occasion madness. 

GLAUCOMA, n. In Diet., instead of 
the words, ''A fault in the eye,'* &c., 
to, "An opacity in the vitreous hu- 
mour,** inclusive, read the following: — 
A disease of the eye, characterized by 
the pupil losing its naturally black 
colour, and presenting a clear or dull 
greenish hue.— Dele the words, "Dim- 
ness or abolition of sight from opacity 
of the humours.** 

GLAUCOMATOUS, a. Having the 
nature of glaucoma. 

GLAUCO^PIS, n. A genus of birds be- 
longing to the family Corvidao. The 
O. cinerea is the wattle-bird, or wattle- 
crow of New Zealand, so named from 
the wattles or carbuncles attached to 
the base of the beak. 

GL AUCO'SIS, n. Same as Glaucoma. 

GLAUCOUS, a. [Gr. yktumn] Blue; 
of a sea-green colour ; azure. 

GLAU'CUS, n. A genus of nudibran- 
chiate molluscs, found in the warmer 
latitudes floating in the open sea, and 
remarkable for their beautiftil azure 
blue and silvery tints. 
I.— Sopp. 



GLAUD'KIN,t n. A gown in fashion 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

GLAVE,t n. [add.] A cutting weapon 
fixed to the end of a pole, and differing 
from the bill in having its edge on the 
outside curve. Glaves were used by 
foot-soldiers. — A club. [Spenser.] 

GLAZE, n. The vitreous coating or 
glazing of potter's ware. 

GLAZ'ING, n. [add.] The art of crust- 
ing with a vitreous substance, as potter*s 
ware ; any factitious shining exterior. — 
In painting, transparent or semi-trans- 
parent colours passed thinly over other 
colours, to modify the effect. 

GLE,t n. for Glee. [Chaucer.] 

GLEAN, V. t. [add.] To separate and 
purify. [iSic(/i.] 

GLE'BiE ASCRIPTr'TII, n. [L.] 
Yillein-socmen, who could not be re- 
moved from the land while they per- 
formed the service due. 

GL£BE'-LAND, n. The land possessed 
as a part of the revenue of an ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

GL£BE'LESS, a. Without a glebe. 

GLED, n. A kite, the Falco milvus, 
Linn. [See Glade in this Supp.] 
[Scotch.] 

GLEDE,t n. [See Gleed.] A birming 
coal. [Chaucer.] 

GLEDES.t n. plur. Sparks of fire. 
[Chivicer.l 

GLEDO ING, n. The act of looking 
slily or archly at one. [Scotch.] 

GLEDITSCH'IA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Leguminosie. G. triacan- 
thos, the three-homed acacia or honey- 
locust, is a large tree, a native of 
the Carolinas and Virginia. The stem 




Hoocr-loeiut. gUditKlkta tHaoanthos. 

and branches are covered with hard 
prickles; the seeds are covered with a 
sweet pulp, which, when infused and 
fermented, forms an intoxicating liquor 
used by the American Indians. Eight 
species of Gleditschia have been enu- 
merated, all of which possess the same 
general characters. They are much 
esteemed as ornamental trees, both on 
account of their elegant foliage, and 
the varied and picturesque forms which 
the trees assume. 

GLEE, n. [add.] In mti#te, a composition 
for voices in three or more parts. 
Anciently, music or minstrelsy gene- 
rally. 

GLEED, a. See Gleyed. 

GLEED, n. Flame; a burning coal; a 
strong and bright fire. r«$co/cA.] 

GLEE'MAN,t n. [add.J Among the 
Saxons, an itinerant mmstrel or mu- 
sician. 

GLEG, a. Quick of perception by means 

of any one of the senses ; sharp ; keen ; 

on the alert; acute; clever; quick of 

apprehension. [Scotch.] 
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GLEICHENIA'CEiE, n. A group of 
ferns in which the thecs are furnished 
with a transverse, occasionally oblique 
annulus, nearly sessile, and bursting 
lengthwise internally. The typical 
genus is Gleichenia, one species of 
which, G. diehotoma, is occasionally 
employed for food in different coun- 
tries. 

GLEIRE,t n. Glair; the white of an 
egg. [Chaucer.] 

GLE'NE, n. for Glene. 

GLENT, V. i. See Glint in this Supp. 

GLENT,t pret. of Glent, or Glint. 
Glanced. [Chaucer.] 

GLENT, n. See Glint in this Supp. 

GLEVE,f n. A glaive; a lance. [Chau- 
cer.] 

GLET, n. A squint or oblique look. 
[Scotch ] 

GLET, V. i. To squint; to look ob- 
liquely. [Scotch.] 

GLEY, ) adv. On one side; a squint. 

A-GLEYJ [Scotch.] 



to go all wrong. [Scotch.] 

GLEY'ING, ppr. Squinting. [Scotch.'] 

GLIB, n. [add.] A mustachio. [Spenser.] 

GLIBBES, n. plur. Thick curled bushes 
of hair hanging over the eyes; for- 
merly worn by the Irish. [Spenser.] 

GLID'INGLY, adv. In a smooth, flow- 
ing, rapid manner. 

GLIFf , n. A glimpse ; a transient view; 
a short time ; a fright. [Scotch. | 

GLIKE, n. [Sax. glig.] A sneer ; a scoff; 
a flout. [iS%aA.] 

GLIM,t n. [Glimmer.] A light or can- 
dle. [Still used among sailors; as, 
douse the glims, that is, put out the 
lighU.] 

GLIM'MER, V. i. To blink ; to wink ; 
to look unsteadily. [Scotch.] 

GLIM'SING.tlV. Glimmering. [Chau- 
cer.] 

GLINT, V, i. [Teut. glanU.] To glance; 
to gleam ; to pass suddenly, as a gleam 
of light, a flash of lightning, or any- 
thing that resembles it ; to peep out, as 
a flower from the bud. [Scotch.] 

GLINT, n. A glance; a glimpse; a 
transient view ; a flash, as of lightning ; 
a moment. [Scotch.] 

GLISK, n. A glimpse ; a transient view. 
[Scotch.] 

GLIS'SA, instead of GLAS'SA, n. 

GLIS'SON'S-CAPSULE, n. In anat., 
the fibrous envelope of the liver, named 
after the discoverer, Francis Glisson. 

GLIS'TER, n. Lustre ; glitter. 

GLIT'EREN.t pres. tense plur. of 
Glitter. [Chaucer.] 

GLOAT, V. t. [add.J To stare with ad- 
miration, eagerness, or desire ; to warm 
or kindle with or while gazing ; to gaze 
with any warm or burning passion or 
sensation, with anger or ill-will, with 
eagerness or desire. [In these senses, 
not obsolete.] 

GLOAT'ING, ppr. or a. Gazing with 
earnestness ; looking steadfastly. 

GLOBE-AMARANTH, n. A plant, 
the Gomphrana amaranthoides, well 
known for its round heads of purple 
and white flowers 

GLOBE-LIRE, a. Resembling a globe ; 
globular. 

GLOBE'- RANUN'CULUS, n. A plant, 
the TYollius ranunculinus. 

GLOB'ULARLY, adv. In a spherical 
form ; spherically. 

GLOBULAR MASSES, n. In geol, a 
term for rocks of irregular form, vary- 
ing from a foot to a mile or more, and 
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imbedded either in a stratifiad or 
sive rock. 

GLOB'CLARNESS, r. The quolitsr of 
being globular ; sphericity. 

GLOBOJLAR PROJ£€TION,r. That 
projection of the iphere in which the 
eye is supposed to be distant fh>m the 
globe, represented in whole or in part 
by one-half of the chord of an arc of 90 
degrees. This prcqection gives but a 
small distortion. [See Pbojbotion.I 

GLOB'ULOUSNESS, r. The quality 
of being globulons. 

GLOBULUS, R. [L.] A little globe.— 
In botf a round deciduous shield, 
formed of the thallus of lichens, and 
leaving a cavity when it falls off, as in 
Isidium. \See Globulb.] 

GLO'CHIDATE, a. In boi., hooked 
back at the point, like a fish-hook. 

GLO'€HIS,R. [Gr.>x«x«r, a projecting 
point.] In hot., a form of hair occurring 
in plants, and commonly called a barb. 
It is forked at the apei, both divisions 
of the fork being hooked; as in the 
nuts of MpotoH* lapula. 

GLOMB£,t e.t. [Sax.] To look gloomy. 

GLOM'ERELLS.t R. In tow, commis- 
saries appointed to hear and determine 
differences between the scholars in a 
school or UBiverrity, and the townsmen 
of the place. 

GLOM'ERULE, r. [L. glomendus,] In 
bot., a short dense tuft of flowers, 
mostly in the axilla of a petiole, re- 
stricted by some to a cluster of capi- 
tula, inclosed in a common involucre, 
as in Echinops. — Ghmerulee are also 
the heaps of powdery bodies which lie 
upon the sur&oe of the thallus of lichens ; 
these are also cslled soredia. 

GLOOM, R. A frown. [Scotch.] 

GLOOM, e. t. To fh)wn ; to look sour; 
to knit the brows ; to be morose and 
sullen. [Scotch.] 

GLO'RIA, n. [L.] Glory.—O/oria in 
excelsU, glory in the highest. — Gloria 
patrif in the church of Engltad §er- 
vice, praise to God the Father. 

GLO^RIOUSNESS, r. The state or 
quality of being glorious. 

GLOSE.f SeeGhOBB. [Chaucer,] 

GLOSE.t SeeGhozK. [Chaucer.] 

GLOSSA'GRA,R. [Gr. yx«irr«, the 
tongue, and myfrn^ seisure.1 Inflamma- 
tion of the tongne ; swelled tongue. 

GLOSSrTIS, n. Inflammation of the 
tongue. 

GLOS'SO, n. [Gr. yX^rrA^or yi^»nrm, the 
tongue.] In anai,, terms compounded 
of this word designate nerves or mus- 
cles of the tongue ; as, gloteo-Haphv- 
limu, glosto-pharynfftut^ glouo-pharvn- 
geal nerves. 

GLOS'SO-CELE, n. [Gr. ykm^em, and 

.KtM, a tumour.] Swelled tongue. 

GLOSSOGRAPH'I€AL, a. Pertain- 
ing to glossography. 

GLOrON.t R. [Fr.] A glutton. [Chau- 
cer.] 

GLOT'TAL, a. Relating to the glottis. 

GLOVE, R. [add.] White ghmee. It is an 
ancient custom on a maiden assise, 
that is, when there is no offender to be 
tried, for the sheriff to present the 
judge with a pair of white glove*. 

OLOVE'-SILYER, n. Money custom- 
arily given to servants to buy them 
gloves, as an encouragement for their 
labours. — Also, extraordinary rewards 
given to oflScers of courts, &c.; and 
money given by a sheriff of a county 
in which no offenders are left for exe- 
cution, to the clerk of assize and the 
judges' officers. 



GLOW.t V. t. instead of GLOW,t v. i. 
GLOW'£DEN,t pret. plur. of Glow. 

r8ax.]_rC»a«cer.] 

GLOWR,) e. t. To look intensely 
G L O U R, / or watchfully; to stare. 

[Scotch.] 

GLOU^}"- A broad stare. [Scotch.] 

GLOZE, V. i. [add.] To explain; to 
expound ; to gloss. [5AaA.] 

GLUCrNA, instead of GLU'CINA. 
See Glucinb. 

GLUCrNUM, instead of GLUCI'- 
NIUM. 

GLUCOSE, R. [Gr. yXwm, sweet.] 
Starch-sugar, diabetio sugar, grape- 
sugar, or the sugar of fruits. 

GLOE, R. [add.] Marine-glue, an adhe- 
sive oompoeition invented by Mr. Al- 
fred Jeffny, of Limehouse, said to pos- 
sess the peculiar qualities required in a 
substance to be used for joining a ves- 
sel's timbers together. It is insoluble 
in water, and impenrions thereto ; elas- 
tic, so as to contract and expand ac- 
cording to the strain on the timber; 
sufficiently solid to fill up the joint and 
give strength; and it has great power 
of adhesion. It is also used for coat- 
ing, to prevent the admission of water 
and damp, and to prevent leakage in 
cisterns, tanks, packing-cases, &c. A 
finer kind is used when melted to ce- 
ment glass. 

GLUME, R. [add.] More correctly, the 
outer valves of the spikelet of grasses, 
called a ctUpx by LinntBus, but rather 
oorresponding to an involucre ; usually 
two are present, sometimes only one, 
and rarely both are absent 

GLUMELXA, r. [Dimin. of Glume.] 
A term employed by De CandoUe to 
designate the bracts of grasses situated 
immediately within the glumes, and 
called a corolla by Linnaeus ; the minute 
hypogynous scales situated within the 
glumellas, at the base of the fhiit, be- 
ing by the same author termed glum- 
eUules. 

GLUNCH, V. i. To frown ; to look sour; 
to be in a dogged humour. [Scotch.] 

GLUT, R. [add.l The supply of any ar- 
ticle in the marlet beyond the demand ; 
a superabundance of any commodity in 
the maricet. — Among seamen, a piece 
of wood employed as a fulcrum in order 
to obtain a better levw power in rais- 
ing any body ; or a piece of wood in- 
serted beneath the thing to be raised in 
order to prevent its recoil when fresh- 
ening the nip of the lever. — ^Also, a 
piece of canvas sewed into the centre 
of a sail, near the head ; it has an eyelet- 
hole in its middle for the bunt^jigger, 
or becket, to go through. 

GLUTiE'US, R. [L., flrom Gr. ykmrn, 
the buttock.] Tne name of the three 
muscles of the hip which form part of 
the buttocks. The gbttaus maximus is 
that upon which a person sits, and 
which serves to extend the thigh ; the 
glut€Bus medius acts in standing; and 
the gluUBus minimus assists the others. 

GLU'TEN-BRE AD, n. A kind of bread 
in which there is a large proportion of 
gluten. It is used in diabetes. 

GLU'TINE, R. A principle resembling 
gluten, but differing fhrni it in not be- 
ing soluble in aloohoL 

GLUTS, n. The broad-nosed eel (Ar* 
guiUa latirostris) is so named about * 
Oxfoid. 

GLUT'TONISH, a. Gluttonous. 

GLUTTON-LIKE. a. Like a glutton ; 
greedy. 

GLYCYR'RHIZINE,R. Apeculi 
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charine matter obtained from the root 
of the Olvewrrhiza glabra, or oommon 
liquorice. 

GLYNNES,t R. phtr. Glens. [Spenser.] 

GLYPH'OGRAPH, v. L [Gr. yx^ui 
engraving, and nf^, to describe.] To 
form plates by the process of glypbo- 
graphy. 

GLYPH'OGRAPH, r. A plate formed 
by the glyphognphic process, or an im- 
pression taken from the plate. 

GLYPHOG'RAPHER, r. One nrwd 
in, or one who practises glyphogiapby. 

GLYPHOGRAPH'I€, a. Of or per- 
taining to glyphography. 

GLYPHOG'RAPHY,R. An electrotype 
process, wherein, by deponting a cost- 
ing of copper upon an engraved plats 
preriously prepared in a pecnlisr mss- 
ner, a copy in metal is obtained with a 
raised surface, suitable for being printed 
after the manner of ordinary leCtsr- 



GLYP'TI€, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
the art of engravmg on precioos stones. 

GLYP'TODON, r. [add.] This aninttl 
belonged to the order fideotats, snd 
was dosely allied to the armadiUoa^ 
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It was covered with a coat <rf mail 
formed of polygonal osseous plstet 
united by sutures. It was found in 
South America, in the United ProrinoM 
of Rio-de-la-Plata. 

GLYPTOTHE'€A, r. [Gr. yxwfm, snd 
^un, a repository.] A building or room 
for the preservation of works of sculp- 
ture. 

GMELamTE, R. HydroUte, a minersl 
of a white, passing into a flesh-red 
colour. It occurs in secondary flat lii- 
sided prisms, terminated at both si- 
tremities by truncated aix-sided prismt. 

GNARLY, a. Havfaig knots; knoUy. 

GNXRRE,t o. i (nar.) To snarl; to 
quarrel. [See Grab.] [^j>€R«er.] 

GNXRR£,t R. (niir.) A bard knot ma 
tree. [Chaucer.] 

GNATH'ODON, n. [Gr. ymBu, jaw- 
bone, and •Smt, a tooth.] A genus of 
molluscs, of which there is one species 
(Gocuneatus) from New Orleans. The 
hinge has in one valve a cardinal tooth 
and two latoal ones, the anterior of 
which is shaped like a jaw-bone.— 3. A 
genus of birds, allied to the pigeom, 
found in the South Sea Islands. It issbo 
called Didnncultts, from being in some 
particulars a miniature resemblanee of 
the dodo. 

GNATLING, R. A little gnat. 

GNAT-STRAINfiR, r. One who 
strains out gnats ; one who attaches too 
much importance to little things. 

GNEIS'SOID, a. (nice'-oid.) [Gneiss, 
and Gr. uhn, resemblance.] Having 
some of the characteristics of gnaw; 
applied to rocks of an intermedisle 
character between granite and gnei9B» 
or between mica-slate and gneiss. 

GNEIS'SOSE, a. Having the genenl 
structure of gneiss. 

GNlDE,tc.«.(need.) [Sax.] To rub. 

GNID'ING,t ppr. (need'ing.) Rubbiag. 
[Chaucer.] 

GNOM I€, a. (nom'ik.) Sententions.- 
Gnomic poets, a set of Greek poets 



GOBIUS 
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GONGYLUS 



whose works consiHt of short precepts 
and reflections. 

GNOMON leALLY, ado. According 
to the principles of the gnomonic pro- 
jection. 

GNO'MONIST, n. One Tersed in gno- 
monics. 

GNOMONOL'OOT, r. A treatise on 
dialling. 

GNOWE,t vr^. of QnoM. (now.) 
Gnawed. [C%aiM«r.] 

GO, V. t. fadd.] To die or sink. [Sm 
GoKE.] To be usually in any state with 
respect to one*s person; as, to tro naked ; 
to 90 in a doublet. — To go a-headf to 
proceed ; to go forward ; to go in ad- 
vance. [A teammCt phrase, which has 
got into very common use in the United 
States, and has also found its way into 
this country.] — To go for a person or 
things to be in favour of a person or 
thing. [American vulgarismA — To go 
a Mtrong, to perform an act with vigour 
or without scruple. [A vulgarism used 
in America, and also in this country.] 
— Togo the whole Jtgure, to go to the 
fullest extent in the attainment of an 
object. [American.']— To go ike whole 
hog, to he out-and-out in favour of a 
thing, to go to the utmost extent in 
gaining a point or attaining an object. 
[This American vulgarism has been in- 
troduced into this country.] 

GO, o. t. To do ; to endure : aa, to go it. 
[Vulgar.] 

UO, n. The fashion or mode ; as, quite 
the go ; a spree or noisy merriment; as, 
a high go. [Colloquial or wdgar.'] 

GO, forGoHB. {Chameer.'] 

GOAT'-FIG, R. The wUd fig, or the fig- 
tree in its wild state. 

GOAT'ISHLY, adv. In the nuinner of 
a goat; lustfiilly. 

GOAT'ISUNESS, n. The quality of 
being goatish ; Instfulness. 

GOAT'-MOTH, it. [add.] The cater- 
pillar Uves on the wood of the willow, 
and forms the subject of a masterly 
work by Lyonet. 

GOAT'-ROOT, n. A plant, the OnonU 
natrix. 

GOAT'S'-B ANE, n. A plant, the Aconi- 
turn traffoctonum. 

GOAT'B'-FOOT, n. A phtnt, the Oxalit 



GOAT'S'-MILK, n. The milk of the 
goat. 

GOAT'-SUCRER, n. [add.] This name 
is conmion to the dinerent species of 
the genus Caprimulgus. The Euro- 
pean goat-sucker or night- jar, is the C. 
emropaut. It feeds upon nocturnal 
insects, as moths, gnats, beetles, &c., 
which it catches on the wing, flying 
with its mouth open. Its mouth is 
comparatively large, and lined on the 
inside with a glutinous substance, to 
prevent the escape of those insects 
which fly into it. The whip-poor-will 
is an American species. [See Capbi- 
MULomjE in this Supp,] 

GOAT'S'. WHEAT, n. A plant of the 
genus Tragopymm. 

GO AT'. WEED, n. A plant of the genus 
Capraria, the C. biflora. 

GOAVaN, ppr. firom Ooaoe. Going 
about stuing in a stupid manner. 
[Scotch.] 

GOB'ELIN, a. A term applied to a 
species of rich tapestry in France. The 
term is derived from Gilles Gobelin, a 
celebrated dyer in the reign of Frands I. 

GO'BIUS, ) n. The goby, a genus of 

GO'BIO, > fishes belonging to the 
section Malacopterygii Abdominales, 
and family Cyprinide. It includes the 



gudgeons. G. flttvialilis is the common 
gudgeon. [See Gobioidje.] 

GOB'.LINES, R. Among seamen, a 
name for the martingale back-ropes. 

GO'BT, R. A genus of fishes. [See 

. GoBius in this Supp.] 

GOD'BERT,tR. A hauberk. 

GOD'-BOTE,t R. An ecclesiastical or 
church fine paid for crimes and offences 
committed against God. 

GODE,t iR. [Sax.] Wealth; goods. 

GOOD,t f [Chaucer.} 

GODE'-LES,t a. jSax.] Without 
money or goods. [Chaucer.] 

GODE'LEYHEDE,t n. [Sax.] Good- 
ness. [Chaucer.] 

GODEND'A,t R. A pole-axe having a 
spike at its end, used in the Idth cen. 
tury. 

GODE'NESS,t R. Goodness.— iie gode- 
neSf at advantage. [Cluntcer.] 

GOD'.FXTHER, R. [add.] 6ne who 
gives a name to any person or thing. 

GOD'.GILD,t R. That which is offered 
to God or his senric«c 

GOD'LESSLY, adv. Irreverently; 
atheistically. 

GODOWN', R. [Malay, godong.] In the 
East Indies, a warehouse or storeroom. 

GOD'8IB,t R. [Sax.] A gossip; a god- 
father. [Chaucer.] 

GOD'-SFEED, r. Good speed ; that is, 
success. [2 John 10.]^ 

GOD'WIT, R. [aid.] The godwits have 
been referred to the genus Limosa, 
family Scolopadds. There are several 
species, as the common god wit (Limosa 
tegocephala), the red godwit {L. rufa), 
the great American godwit, the ciner- 
eous godwit, fto. 

GOFF'ERING, r. An ornamental 
plaiting, used for the friUs and borders 
of women's caps, &c. 

GOING, R. [add.] Gomgs on, beha- 
viour; actions; conduct; used mostly 
in a bad sense. 

GOLD,t R. The plant tnmsol. [Chau- 
cer.]^ 

GOLD'-BEATING, r. The art or pro- 
cess of reducing gold to extremely thin 
leaves, by beating with a hammer, so 
as to prepare it for use in various kinds 
of gUding. 

GOUy-DUST, R. Gold in very fine 
particles. 

GOLIVEN-BUG, r. An insect, the 
Coccinella septempunetaia, called also 
lady-bird, lady-cow, kc. 

GOLD'EN-€LUB, R. An aquatic plant 
bearing yellow flowers. 

GOLD'EN-FLEECE, r. In mvth., the 
fleece of gold taken from the ram that 
bore Phryxns through the air to Col- 
chis, and in quest of which Jason under- 
took the Argonautic expedition. 

GOLD'EN-FLOWER, r. a plant* the 
Chrysanthemum. 

GOLD'EN.HAIR,R. A plant, the 
Chrysocoma comaurea. 

GOUyEN-HAlRED, a. Haring yellow 
hair. 

GOLIXEN.LQQRING, a. Appearing 
like gold. 

GOLD'EN-SULPHirRET, r. A sul- 
phuret of antimony, prepared by preci- 
pitating aatimonio add by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

GOLD'EN- WASPS, or GOLD'EN- 
TAILED FLIES, r. Chrysidids^, a 
tribe of hymenopterous insects, which, 
in the richness of their colours, vie with 
the humming-birds. The most com- 
mon, and also the most beautiful Bri. 
tish species, is the Chrysis ignita, about 
the size of a common window-fly. It 
is of a rich deep blue-green colour on 
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the head and thorax, with the abdo- 
men of a burnished golden-copper hue. 

GOLD'-HAMMER, r. [add.] The yel- 
low-hammer, — which see. 

GOLD'-HE WEN,t a. Of a gold hue or 
colour. [Chaucer.] 

GOLD'IE, ) R. Local names of the 

GOLD'SPINK, f gold-finch. 

GOLD'-LATTEN, r. Plates of gold, 
or of other metal covered with gold. 

GOLD'-LEAF ELECTROMETER, 
R. An instrument for detecting the 
presence of electricity, by the diver- 
gence of two slips of gold-leaf inclosed 
in a glass case. It is the most delicate 
of all electrometers. [See Electbo- 

METRB.] 

GOLD -SEED, n. A sort of grass; 
dop's-tafl grass. 

GOLD'-SINNY, n. The name given in 
Cornwall to the common wrasse {Cre- 
nilabrus mehps), a fish of the family 
Labridie. 

G0LD'8MITHRI£,t r. [Sax.] Gold- 
smith's work. [Chaucer.] 

GOLD'WIT, )R. [Sax.] A golden 

GOUyWICH.J mulct. 

GOL'ET,t R. [Fr.] The throat or gul- 
let. [Chaucer.] 

GOLFATHUS, r. Goliath -beetles, a 
group of lamellicom coleopterous in- 
sects, chiefly found in Africa ; so 
named from the large size of some of 
the spedes. 

G0X10NE,t R. A kind of gown. 

GOL'LACU, R. A popular name of the 
earwig. 

GOLO'SHES, R. plur. See Golob- 
Shoe. 

GOLT'SHUT, r. a small ingot of gold ; 
in Japan, of silver, serring for money. 

GO'MARITE, R. A follower of Francis 
Gomar, a Dutch Calrinistic divine in 
the 17th century. 

GOME, R. The black grease of a cart- 
wheel ; probably a corruption of Coom, 
—which see. 

GOM'ERIL, R. A stupid or senseless 
fellow ; a blockhead. [Scotch.] 

GOM'LAU, R. In the East Indies, a 
water-jug or ewer. 

GOMME,t R. [Fr.] Gum. [Chaucer.] 

GOMPHrASIS, instead of AGOM- 
PHIASIS. [See Aoom phiasis in this 
SuppA 

GOMTHOLITE, r. [Gr. yt^i^, a club 
or nail, and AjUk, a stone.] A name 
given by Brongniart to conglomerate 
rocks of the tertiary series. 

GOMPHONE'MA, r. In hot., a genus 
of Diatomaceas having several frustules 
attached to a branched stalk. 

GON,t V. i. ir{fin. [Sax.] To go. [Chau- 
cer.] 

GON,t pres. tense plur. of Oo. [Chau • 
oer.l 

GON,forGowE. [C^micer.] 

GON'AGRA, R. [Gr. y^^, the knee, 
and cy(s, seixure.] Gout in the knee. 

GONEi^TERYX, r. The brimstone or 
sulphur butterfly, a genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, remarkable for their 
rapidity of flight and migratory habits. 
The O. rhamm is one of the earliest 
among the Papilionide ttiat makes its 
appearance, sometimes in favourable 
weather, even as early as the middle of 
February. The male is of a pure sul. 
phur-yellow above. 

GON'OYLUS, R. [Gr. ytyyvXoe, round.l 
In bot.,tk term applied to a round hard 
body which falls off from the mother 
plant in some of the alg89, produdng a 
new indiridual. Gongyli in the plural 
is applied to the granules contained in 
the shields of lichens. 
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GON'JO.t n. A part of the mUitary 
habit worn in the 14th century, sap- 
posed to be the gorget. 
GONNE,t n. A gun. [Chaucer,] 
GON'NEN,t \pret, pbtr. of Girme, to 
GONNE,t f begin. [Chaucer,] 
GONORRHCE^A, n. See Goifon> 

BHBA. 

GQQD CONSIDERATION, n. In law, 
a consideration founded on motives of 
generosity, prudence, and natural duty, 
such as natural love and affection. [See 

CONSIDEBATION.l 

GOOD'-DEED, for Indebd. [Shah.] 
G9QD'EN0W,t Good enough; pass- 

GOQD'-FORNOTH'ING, a. Worth- 
less. [Coilog.] 

GQQW HOURE,t n. Good fortune; 
happiness. [Spenser.] 

GQQDaNG, n. An asking of alms; a 
custom in some parts of England with 
poor women before Christmas, who in 
return wish all that is good. 

GOOD' LIFE, n. Alacrity; energy; 
spirit. [Shah.] 

GQQD NAT'UREDNESS, ». Good 
humour; good temper. 

GQ9D'-NOW, V, used only in the im- 
perative. Do now ; pray now ; as, good- 
now, sit down. [Local or coUoq.] 

GQQD'-NOW, exclam, [add.] WeU- 
now. [Obs.] 

GOQDS AND CHAT'TELS, n. In 
law, the generic denomination of things 
personal, as distinguished from things 
real, or lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. 

GOO'LE,+ fi, [Fr. getde, gonlet; It. 
gola; D, guile,] A breach in a sea wall 
or bank ; a passage worn by the flux 
and reflux of tlie tide. 

GOON, n. A species of East Indian 
grain. 

GOOSE, n. [add.] The common wild 
goose, or gray-log, is the Anser fetus, 
the original of the domestic goose ; the 
snow-goose is the Anser hpperboreus, 
inhabiting the arctic regions ; the Ca- 
nada goose is the Anser canadensis; 
the swan-goose, the Anser cygnoides; 
and the bean^goose, the Anser segetum. 
The goose tribe constitute a subfamily 
(Anserine) of the Anatidie. — A green 
goose, in coohing, is one under four 
months old.— The term goose is often 
applied colloquially to a siUy stupid 
person. 

GOOSE'BERRY, a. Relating to, or 
made of gooseberries; as, gooseberry 
wine. 

GOOSE-NECK, n. pronounced goos'- 
nek. 

GOOSE'-FIE, n. A pie made of a goose 
and pastry. 

GOO'TOO, n. Two fishes found around 
Jamaica are so called by the negroes. 
One, the eatable gootoo, is a species of 
scarus; the other, the sand-gootoo, a 
species of tetraodon. 

GORGE, t n. A pool of water to keep 
fish in a wear. 

GOR'DIUS, n. A long worm found in 
stagnant and slow running waters, at 
one time believed to have originated 
from horse-hairs which had fallen into 
the water. The name is in allusion to 
the complex knots into which they 
twist their bodies. 

GORE, V. t. [add.] To cut in a triangu- 
lar way ; to piece with a gore. 

GORE'-BILL, fi. The name of a fish, 
the Belone vulgaris, from its long beak 
or nose. 

GORED, pp, or a. [add.] Cut in the 
form of a gore ; pieced with a gore. 



GOR'-FLY, n. A species of fly. 

GORdE, ft. [add.] A narrow passage 
between hills or mountains. 

GOR'MAND, a. Voracious; greedy; 
gluttonous. 

GO'RY DEW, n. One of the simplest 
forms of vegetation, which appears on 
the damp parts of some hard surfaces 
in the form of a reddish slimok It con- 
sists of a number of minute cells. 

GOSE,t for Goes, or Oobtii. [Chau- 
cer.] 

GOS'HAWK, n. [add.] The Falco 
palumbarius. It was formerly used in 
Europe in common with the falcon, 
jer-falcon, &c., in the celebrated royal 
pastime of falconry. 

GOS'PEL, a. Accordant with the gos- 
pel ; relating to the gospel ; evangelicAl. 

GOS^SIBS,t ft. plur. Gossips; com- 
peers; friends. [Spenser.] 

GOS'SIP£R,t ft. One who gossips; a 
gossip. 

GOSSIPRIE, ) fi. Intimacy; familiar- 

GOSSaPRED, 5 ity ; sponsor - ship. 
[Scotch.] 

GOS'SIPY, a. Full of gossip; trifling. 

GOS'SOM£R,t n. for Gossameb. 
[Chaucer.] 

GOST,t 11. [Sax.] A ghost ; spirit ; mind. 
[Chaucer.] 

GOTE,t n. A sluice, ditch, or gutter. 

GOTH,t V. ft. tmper. of Go. Go ye. 
[Chaucer.] 

GO'THAMITE, n. A term sportively 
applied to the inhabitants of New 
York. 

GOTH'ICAL, a. Same as Gothio. 

GO TO. A phrase of exhortation ; come ; 
come on I [See under Go.] 

GOUd'lNG, R. The act of scooping out 
with a gouge; the act of soooping out 
the eye with the thumb or finger, a 
barbflMs and cruel practice which 
existed at one time among the lower 
class of people in the interior of some of 
the southern states of North America. 

GOULARD'S' CERATE, n. The cera- 
tum plumbi composUum, or compound 
cerate of lead. 

GOULARD'S' EXTRACT, instead of 
GOULARD'S EXTRACT.— Instead 
of " trisacetate," read subacetate. 

GOUNE'-€LOTH,t n. Qoth sufficient 
to make a gown. [Chaucer.] 

GOU'RA, It. A name of large pigeons 
with crests on their head, forming the 
genus Lophyrus. A species has been 
lately described, named the Victoria 
pigeon. 

GOURD, n. [Old Fr. gourt.] A species 
of false dice. r5AaA.J 

GOURD,t n. [Fr.] A vessel to carry 
liquor, perhaps so called from its shape. 
[Chaucer.] 

GOURDE, n. The Franco- American 
name for the colonial dollar. The term 
is in use in Hayti, Louisiana, Cuba, &c. 

GOURD'-WORM, n. The fluke-worm, 
a worm that infests the liver of sheep. 

GOUR'MAND, It. [Fr.] A glutton; a 
greedy feeder; an epicure. [See Gob- 

MAND.] 

GOUR^MANDIZE, v, L See Qob- 

MAHTDIKE. 

GOUR'MANDlZE,t ft. Gluttony; vo- 
raciousness. 

GOUS'TY, {a. Ghostly; waste; doso- 

GOUS'TIE, f late; dreary; preterna- 
tural. [Scotch.] 

GOUT, fi. [L. gutta, a drop.] [add.] A 
clot or coagulation ; as, on the blade of 
the dudgeon gouts of blood. [iS'AoA.] 

GOUTH, n. A drop. [Scotch.] 

GOUT'lLY, adv. In a gouty manner. 

GOUT'Y CONCRETIONS,*. Calculi 
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formed in the joints of some goaty 
persons, consisting of urate of soda. 

GOVXRNABLENESS, n. Stete or 
quality of being governable. 

GOVERNAILLE',t fi. [Fr.] Govern- 
ment; steerage. [Chaucer.] 

GOVERNMENT'AL, a. Pcrtamingto 
government; made by government 
[Recent.] 

GOV'ERNORdENERAL, fL A go- 
vernor who has under him subordinate 
or deputy governors ; as, the governor- 
genercd of India. 

GO WAN, n. [add.] The generic name 
for the daisy. [iSivteA.] 

GOWD'NOOR (contracted sometimes 
to Gofnick), n. The local name of a 
coast-fish, the skipper or saury {Scorn- 
heresox saurus), 

GOWK, ft. The cuckoo ; a stapid per- 
son ; a fool ; a simpleton. [See Gawk.] 
J Scotch.] 

GOWK'IT, a. Foolish; stupid; giddy. 
[Scotch.] 

G O W L' I N G, )M>r. or a. Howling; 

GOUL'ING, i noisy; scolding. 
[Scotch.] 

GOWN*S'-MAN, n. A student wearii« 
a gown, especially at Oxford. 

GOWP'EN,) n. [lce\. gaupn.] The hoi- 

GOWP'IN, ) low formed by the hand, 
when contracted so as to bold anything. 
— Also, a handful; but it is likewise 
used to signify the fill of both hands 
held together, side by side, in form of 
a round vessel. The hands, when so 
placed, are termed gowpens. [Set 
LocR.J [Scotch.] 

GOWP'ENFU,ii, The fill ofthsgowpn; 
as much as can be contained in the 
hand held in a concave form. [SoolcA.] 

GOWP'ENS, n. plur. Both hands held 
together with the palms upwards, in 
form of a round vessel. [Scotch,] 

GOWT, M. [Corruption of go out.] A 
sluice in embankments against the sea, 
for letting out the land-waters when 
the tide is out, and preventing the in- 
gress of salt-water. [Local,] 

GRACE, n. [add.] Aoceptableness; 
power of gaining favour. — In law, s 
faculty, license, or dispensation ; a gene- 
ral and free pardon by act of Parliament; 
called also an act of grace. 

GRACE'CUP, It. 7add.l Figuratively, 
an appendage or adjection. 

GRA'CES, n. plur. [add. J A game for 
girls with hoop and rods, designed to 
promote grace of motioa. — In music, 
ornamental notes attached to prindpsl 
ones. 

GRA'CIOUS,a. [add.] BeautifoL 
[Shah.] 

GRADa>AN, 11. Parched com; grain 
burned out of the ear. — Also, meal 
ground on the quern or haud-milL 
[Scotch.] 

GRADE, n. [add.] A degree of ascent 
or descent in a railway or road. [Ame- 
rican.]^ 

GRADE, V. t. [add.] To reduce the line 
of a canal, road, or railway to such 
levels or degrees of inclination as msy 
prepare it for being used. 

GRA'DIENT, a. [add.] Rising or de- 
scending by regular degrees of incli- 
nation ; aa, the gradient line of a nil- 
way. 

GRADINES', iL plur. [Fr. gradin, a 
step.] Seats raised over each other; 
as, " the gradines of the amphitheatre." 
[Layard's Nitteveh.] 

GRAD'UATE, v, t, [add.] To divide 
any space into small regular intervals. 
Thus the limb of a circular instrument 
is graduated into degrees and minutes; 
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the scale of a barometer is graduated 
into inches and parts of an inch. 

GRAD'UATOR, n. [add.] One who 
graduates. 

GRA'DUS, n. [L. a step or degree.] 
The title of a prosodial dictionary, use- 
ful in the composition of Latin yerses; 
generally called Qradua ad Panuutum. 

GRAFF, n. A grave. [Scotch.'] 

GRAlL£,t n. [See Gbail.] Small par. 
tides; gravel. [Spenser.] 

GRAIN, n. Searlet'oraiity a species of 
Coccus (C pohmcus), at one time em- 
ployed in Poland as a dye-stuff. Co- 
chineal has now superseded it. 

GRAIN, V. t [add.] To form into grains, 
as powder. 

GRAlN'Ad£,t n. An ancient duty in 
London, consisting of a twentieth part 
of the salt imported by aliens. 

GRAINED, pp. or a. [add.] Formed 
into grains. 

GRAIN'ER, n. [add.] One who paints 
in imitation of the grain of wood. 

GRAIN'ING, n. [add.] This fish is con- 
fined to fresh-water rivers in Lanca- 
shire : it is the Leuciecui laneattriensig 
of naturalists. 

GRAIN'ING, ppr. Painting in imitation 
of the grain of wood; forming into 
grains. 

GRAIN'.MOTH, n. An insect whose 
larvas or grubs devour grain in gran- 
aries. 

GRAINS, ft. An iron instrument with 
four or more barbed points, and a line 
attached to it, used at sea for striking 
dolphins and other fish. 

GRAIP, V. t. To grope ; to feel. [Scotch.] 

GRAIP, ji. A dung-fork. [Scotch.] 

GRALLATO'RIiE, n. Same as Gbai^ 

LATOBES. 

GRALLATO'RIAL, a. Pertaining to 
thegrallatores; wading in water. 

GRAM, n. A kind of East Indian beans, 
used as fodder for horses and cattle. 

GRAM,t V. t. To make angry. 

GRAM'ARYE,t n. The art of necro- 
mancy. [Sir W. ScoH.^ 

GRAMASH'ES, n. [Fr. oamathee.] 
Gaiters reaching to the Icnees. [Scotch.] 

GRAM£,t n. [Sax.] Grief; anger. 
[Chaxuxr.] 

GRAMINA'CEJE, n. Same as Gba- 

MIIfEJI. 

GRAMMA'RIANISM, n. The prind- 
pies or use of grammar. [Rar, us.] 

GRAMMAT^IC, a. Grammatical. 

GRAMMAT'ICALNESS, n. Quality 
of being grammatical, or according to 
the rules of grammar. 

GRAMME, R. [Fr.] SeeGnku. 

GRAN, a. Grand. [Scotch.] 

GRA'NA, n. plur, [From L. granumt a 
grain.] Grains; seeds. — GranaPara^ 
disij grains of Paradise. 

GRANADILXA, n. [Sp.] A plant; the 
fruit of the Passifiora quadrangularis, 
which is sometimes as large as a child's 
head, and is much esteemed in tropical 
countries as a pleasant dessert-fruit. 

GRAN^AM, R. See Gaandau. 

GRANDE-DAYS, r. In law, those days 
in the terms which are solemnly kept 
in Uie inns of court and chancery, viz., 
Candlemas - day. Ascension - day, St. 
John Baptist's day, and All-Saants'-day; 
called Dies nonjuridici. 

GRAND'-DISTRESS, n. In law, a writ 
of distress issued in the real action of 
quare impedit, when no appearance has 
been entered after the attachment. It 
commands the sheriff to distrain the 
defendant's lands and chattels, in order 
to compel appearance. 

GRAND'-DUKE, r. The great horned 
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owl {Bubo maximus), a species but 
rarely met with in the British Islands. 
GRAND'-GARDE, n. [Fr.] A piece of 
plate armour used 
in the 15th and 
16th centuries in 
the tournament. 
It covered the 
breast and left 
shoulder, forming 
an additional pro- 
tection for that 
part of the body; 
and it was affixed 
to the breastplate 
by screws, and 
hooked on the 
helmet. 

OR A N D'-G U ARD, R. Armour for 
equestrians. [iSAoA.] [See Gband- 
Gabdb in this Supp.[ 

GRANDIL'OQUENT, a. [L. grandilo- 
quens,] Pompous; bombastic; using 
lofty or great words. 

GRAND'-JU'RY,R. [add.] [5i» Juby.] 

GRAND'-LARXEN Y, r. In law, steal- 
ing to above the value of twelve-pence, 
now abolished. 

GRAND'-MAMMA'. n. A grand- 
mother. 

GRAND'-MERCIE,t r. [FrJ Great 
thanks. [See Gbamebct.] [Uhaucer.] 

GRANDE-NEPHEW, r. The grandson 
of a brother or sister. 

GRAND' -NIECE, r. The grand- 
daughter of a brother or sister. 

GRAND'-SEIGN'IOR, r. The sove- 
reign or sultan of Turkey. 

GRAND'-SER'JEANTY, n. An an- 
cient tenure by military service. [See 
Sebjeantt.] 

GRAND'- VIZaER, r. The chief min- 
ister of the Turkish Empire. [See 
Vixieb.] 

GRAN£,t H. [Fr.1 A grain ; a single 
seed. [ChaucerA 

GRANE, V. i. To groan. [Scotch.] 

GRANE, R. A groan. [Scotch.] 

GRANGE, R. [add.] A dwelling-place. 
[Spenser.] — A granary. — In Lincoln- 
shire, a house or farm at a distance 
from other houses or villages. 

GRANILXA, R. [Sp.l The dust or 
small grains of the cochineal insect. 

GRAN'ING, j»pr. Groaning. [Scotch.] 

GRANIT'I€AL,a. Same as Gbanitio. 

GRAN'ITOID, instead of GRANI'- 
TOID. 

GRANI'VORiB, n. An order of birds, 
including the insessores, which feed on 
grains or seeds. 

GRANT, V. i. To consent; to give per- 
mission ; as, I would not have grcmied 
to that act. [Shah.] 

GRANTORT'O, r. [It. orroR torto.] 
Great injury and wrong. 

GR AN'ULA, R. plur. [Dimin. of L. gra- 
wum, a grain.] In hot., little grains; ap- 
plied to the large sporules contained in 
the centre of many algn. 

GRAN'ULARLY, adv. In a granular 
form. 

GRAN1JLARY, a. [add.] Same as 
Gbanulab, — which see. 

GRAPE'-HY'ACINTH, r. A plant, 
the Muscari mosehaittm, which bears a 
rich-scented blue flower. 

GRAPE'-VINE, R. The vine that bears 
grapes. 

GRAPE'-WORT, n. A poisonous plant ; 
baneberry. 

GRAPH'IC-ORE, ) n. An ore of tel- 

GRAPH'I€-GOLD,J lurium, found 
in Transylvania in veins in porphyry. 
It consists of tellurium, gold, and silver. 

GRAPHIOL'OOY, r. [Gr. ^{.f*, to 
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write, and Uyn, discourse.] The art of 
writing or delineation, or a treatise on 
that art. 

GRAPH'IS.R. A genus of lichens. The 
species are found chiefly on the bark of 

GRAP'INEL,tn. A grapnd. [Chaucer.] 

GRAP'TOLITES, R. [Gr. ><«»r^, 

written, inscribed, and xtBcf, stone.] A 




UnptoliU, OrapuUthm i/«rdU«aifi. 

genus of fossil zoophytes which present 
the appearance of writing or sculpture, 
found in the silurian shales. 

GRASP'INGLY, adv. In an eager, 
grasping manner. 

GRASS, V. t. [addj To furnish with 
grass ; to bleach flax on the grass or 
ground. 

GRASS'-FINCH, ) R. Poephila and 

GRASS'-QUIT, f SpermophUa, exo- 
tic passerine birds belonging to the 
finch family, so called from feeding 
chiefly on the seeds of grasses. 

GRASS'-HEARTH, r. [Sax. grass- 
hurth.] In law, the grazing or turning 
up the earth with a plough, an andent 
customary serrice of tenants bringing 
their ploughs, and doing one day's work 
for their lord. 

GRASTE,t pp. Graced; favoured. 
[Spenser.] 

GRAT, pret. of Greet. Cried; wept. 
[Scotch\ 

GRATCHE,t R. for Gbaith. 

GRATICULA'TION, r. The division 
of a design or draught into squares, for 
the purpose of redudng it to smaller 
dimensions, or enlarging it; so called 
from its resembling lattice-grating. 

GRATI'OLA, R. Hedge-hyssop, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Scrophulariaceas. 
G. officinalis grows in meadows in 
Europe ; it has been held in great re- 
pute as a remedy in visceral obstruc- 
tions, liver affections, dropsy, scurvy, 
&c. It is extremely bitter, and acts 
violently both as a purgative and emetic, 
and in over-doses it is a riolent poison. 

GRA'TIOUS.t a. Gracious; graceful; 
handsome. [Spenser.] 

GRATU'ITOUS DEEDS, n. In law, 
deeds which are made without good 
and legal consideration. 

GRATU'iTOUSNESS, r. The quality 
of being gratuitous. 

GRANULATE, a. Felicitous; to be 
rejoiced at ; joyous. [Shah.] 

GRAT'ULATORY, r. A congratula- 
tion; an address or expression of joy to 
a person on account of some good re- 
ceived by him. 

GRAVA'MEN, r. [L.] In law, the 
grievance complained of; the substan- 
tial cause of the action.— 2. Complaint; 
burden. 

GRAVE'-DIGGER, r. The common 
name in Jamaica for a hymeuopterous 
insect of the genus Sphex, which digs 
holes in the clay, in which it deposits 
its egg, with a store of disabled cater-. 
pUlars and spiders, which serve as food 
to the grub when hatehed. 

GRAVEL-PIT, R. A bed of gravel. 

GRAVEN, pp. from Grave. Graved; 
engraved. 

GRAVING, R. [add.] The act of cut- 
ting figures in hard substances; the 
act of cleaning a ship's bottom. 
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GRAVaTATIYEyO. Causing to graid- 
tate^ or teod to a centre. [Coieridoe,] 

GRAY, It. [add.] An animal of a gray 
colour; as a horse, a badger, and a 
kind of salmon. 

GRATL£,t R. [Fr. ffrile,] Grayel. 
[Speiuer.1 

GRAY'-MALRIN, ». A gray cat. 
[Shah.] 

GRAT'^-MARE, n. The gray mare U 
the better hone, a cant phrase applied 
to a wife who rnles her hnaband. 

GRAT'-STONE, n. In geoL, a grayish 
or greenish compact, Tolcanic rock, 
composed of feldspar and augite^ or 
hornblende, and allied to basalt. 

GRAZ ING, n. [add.] The act of feed- 
ing on grass ; the raising or feeding of 
cattle on grass. 

GRE,tii. [Fr.] Pleasure; satisfaction. 
— The ore, the prize. [CTuutcer.] 

GR£,t R. [L. ffradusA A step; a de- 
gree; superiority. [Chaueer.] 

GREAT, a. [add.] Distinguished; ex- 
cellent; admirable ; as, she is great on 
the piano. [Colloquial.] 

GREAT'-CIR'CLE SAILING, «. The 
manner of conducting a ship, so that 
her track may be ah>ng or nearly along 
an arc of a great circle that passes 
through the zenith of the place left, 
and that of the place to which she is 
bound, the arc of a great circle being 
the curre of shortest distance between 
the two places. This mode of sailing 
is preferable to any otheiv as by means 
of it, a great saying of distance is ob- 
tained, especially in high latitudes and 
long voyages. [&ee Raper^e Practice c(f 
Navigation,] 

GREAT'-HuNT,t n. The execution of 
law and justice. [Speiuer.] 

GREAT'-MERCY,t n. [Fr. grand- 
wwrct-T^Great fayour. [Spender.] 

GREAT^-SEAL, n. The principal seal 
of a sovereign, or of the chief executive 
office of a government, for the sealing of 
charters, commissions, dec. [See Seal.] 

GREAT SYMPATHETIC NERVE, 
n. In anat., a nerve formed by a collec- 
tion of filaments from all the nerves 
which join each other at the adjacent 
ganglia. 

GREAT' TITHES, n. The tithes of 
com, hay, and wood. [See Tithes.] 

GRBAVE,t I n. [Sax. gerefa.] A stew- 

GRIfiVE^t > ard; a peace-officer; a 
reeve. [See Reeve.]— In Scotland, an 
overseer; a manager of a farm; an 
overseer of any work. 

GREAVES, ii.p/iir. The insoluble parts 
of tallow gathered from the melting- 
pots, and made up into cakes for dog*a 
meat. In Scotland such cakes are 
called crachlingt. 

GRfiDE,t n. [Sax.] A greedy person. 
[Chaueer.] 

GRfiD£,t V. i. [Sax. grafdan; Goth. 
greitan; Scot, greet.] To cry ; to weep. 
[ChoMCcr.] 

GREE, n. [Fr. gre, pleasure; satisfac- 
tion.] Favour; liking or satisfaction; 
estimation. [Spenser.] — In law, satis- 
faction for an otfence committed, or an 
iujury done. 

GREE, 11. A step; a degree; pre-emi- 
nence; superiority; fame. — To bear 
the gree, to have the victory; to carry 
off the prize. [Scotch.] 
GREE, V. t. To agree; to live in amity. 
[Scotch.] 

GREE, o. t. To reconcile parties at 
variance. [Scotch.] 

GREEK' CHURCH, n. The eastern 
church; that part of Christendom 
which separated from the Roman or 



western church in the ninth century. 
It comprises the great bulk of the 
Christian population of Russia, Greece, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, and is go- 
verned by patriarchs. 
GREEK'ISM, n. Same as Gbbcism. 
GREEN, a. [add.] Uncouth ; raw; in- 
experienced; easily imposed upon. 
[ Vulgarism.'] 

GRBEN^BONE, n. A local name for 
the gar-pike {Behne vulgaris\ from the 
colour of its bones when boUed. The 
viviparous blenny (Zoarces) is also so 
called from a similar reason. 
GRfiEN'-HAND, n. One raw and in- 
experienced. 

GR£EN'-HEART TREE, ii. The Nee- 
tandra rodicei, a native of Guiana, the 
bark of which yields bee^mine, an 
alkaloid of great value in intermittents. 
GRfiEN'-HORN, n. [add.] A youth 
easily imposed upon; unacquainted 
with the world. 

GRBEN'-MINERAL, n. A carbonate 
of copper, used as a pigment. 
GRfiEN'OCKITE, n. [From Lord 
Greenoch, now Earl Cathcart.] A na- 
tive sulphuret of cadmium, presenting 
a honey-yellow or orange-yellow colour. 
Occurs in Renfrewshire and Dumbar- 
tonshire. 

GR£EN'-ROOM, n. In theatres, a room 
near the stage, to which actors retire 
during the intervals of their parts in 
the play. It is so called fi*om being 
painted or decorated in green. 
GREENS, n. plur. The leaves of various 
plants, as spinach, cabbage, &e., boiled 
in their green state for food. 
GREE'SHOCH, In. Hot embers; pro- 
GRIE'SOCH, i perlythose of peats 
or moss • fuel. — Also, a peat -fire. 
[Scotch.] 

GREET, V. t. To weep ; to cry. [S'cofcA.] 
GRfiETE,t n. [See Gbeet.] Weepmg 
and complaint. [Spenser.] 
GRfiET'lNG, ppr. Weeping; crying. 
[Scotch.] 

GREGO^RLAN, a. [add.] Gregorian 
epoch, the time from which the Gre- 
gorian calendar or computation dates, 
that is, from the year 1582. 
GRENA'DO, n. See Grenade. 
GRfiNEai£DE,t n. [Sax.] ChildUh- 
ness. [Chaucer.] 

GRfiSEjf II. [Fr.J Grease. [Chaucer.] 
GR£TE,t V, L See Geedk in this 
Supp. [Chaucer.] 

GRETTE,t pret. of Greet. Greeted; 
saluted. [Chaucer.] 
GREV£S,t n. plur. [Sax.] Groves. 
[Chaucer.] 

GREW, \v. L To shudder; to shiver; 
GRUE, f to be filled with terror; to 
feel horror. [Scotch.] 
GREW'SOME, ) a. Frightful; hor- 
GRUE'S03i£, ; rible;ugly. [^JcofcA.] 
GREY,ii. The bull-trout {Salmo eriox). 
GREY'-FALCON, n. The common or 
peregrine falcon. 

GREY' -FLY, n. The trumpet-fly. 
GREY'-OWL, n. The ivy-owl, Strix 
stridula of Linn. 

GREYS, ) R. A Scottish re- 

SCOTCHGREYS, f giment of caval- 
ry in the British serrice, so named from 
the horses being all of a grey colour. 
GRI'AS, n. A genus of plants, nat. or- 
der MyrtacesB. There is but one spe- 
cies, Cr. eanliflora, the anchovy-pear, a 
native of Jamaica. The fruit is an 
ovate berry, about the size of an alliga- 
tor*s egg, and is pickled and eaten in 
the same way as the mango. 
GRlD£,t j>p. Grided ; pierced. [Spen~ 
ser,] 
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GRIDIRON, R. [add.] The firame upon 
which a ship rests for inspectkm or r^ 
pair at low-water. Itisfonnedofcron- 
beams of wood. 

GRIfiF, R. [add.] Bodily paui. [Shak.] 
— Griefs, grievances. [Shah.] 

GRIEVE, ) R. [Sax. gerefa, or Gad. 

GREEVE, i graf.] In SeoltoH^ a ma- 
nager of a farm, or overseer of soy 
work ; a reeve ; a manorial bailiff. [See 
Grbatb in this Smpp.] 

GRIF'FIN, R. A name of the besrded- 
vultnre, Gyptetus barbatus, known sin 
by the name of lammergeyer. 

GRIFFON-LIKE, or GRIF'FIN- 
LIRE. 

GRILL, V. t. [add.] To torment as if by 
broiling. 

GRILLE,t a. [Qu. from (Tirfy.] Hof^ 
rible. [Chaucer.] 

GRILL'ED, pp. or a. Brofled; tor- 
mented. 

GRILL'ING, fipr. Broiling; torment- 
ing. 

GRILSE, R. [add.] The name of tiie 
young of the common salmon on its 
first return fW>m sea. 

GRIMM, R. A spedes <tf antelope (A 
grimmia). 

GRIN, for Gbibd. [Spenser.] 

GRIND'ING, ppr. or a. [add.] Oppros- 
ing; harassing. 

GRINT,t for GBnmBTH. [Chaueer.] 

GRINTE,f pret. of Grind. Gnmnd. 
[Chaucer.] 

GRINT'ING,tf)f)r. Grinding; gnssh- 
ing. [Chaueer.] 

GRIP,t V. t. [add.] To cut into ditches 
or furrows ; to grasp by the hand; to 
gripe; to seize forcibly; to hold fsst 
[Scotch.] 

GRIPE, R. [add.] The cutwater sod 
lower ends of a Bhip*s stem, connected 
with the keel. They are not unfre- 
quently called the /sre-^pc^Aiao, 
the compass of a ship's stem under 
water. 

GRIPED, pp. Grasped; held fast; 
squeezed ; oppressed ; secured by gripes, 
as a ship's boat. 

GRIP'LE,t a. [See Gbipplb.] Griping; 
tenacious. [Spenser.] 

GRIPPE, R. A French term appHed to 
various epidemic forms of catarrh. 

GRIP'PIE, ) a. Avaricious ; disposed to 

GRIP'PY, } defraud. — Grippie for 
grippie, gripe for gripe ; fair play in 
wrestling. [^o^A.] 

GRIP'PIT, pp. Laid hold of; sdced 
forcibly. [Scotch. | 

GRIS'LINESS, R. QuaUty of heiog 
grisly, or horrible. 

GRrSON, R. A South American ani- 
mal of the glutton kind, a little larstf 
than a weasel. 

GRIT, R. [add.1 Courage; spirit 
[American vulgansm.] 

GRIT, a. Great. [Scotch.] 

GRIT-ROCK, R. See Gbit, No. 4. 

GRIZE,R. Step; degree. [Shah.] [See 
Gbise.] 

GRIZ'ZLY-BEAR,) R. A large and 

GRIS'LY-BEAR, ) ferocious besr of 
Western North America, the Umu 
ferox. [See Beab.] 

GROAN £R, R. One who groans. 

GRO'CER^S ITCH, r. A disease, a n- 
riety of eczema impetiginoides, prodnoed 
in grocers by the irritation of sugar. 

GROCERY, R. [add.l Grocery, for a 
grocer's shop, is an American use of 
the word. 

GROCHE,t B. t. (grotch.) [Sax.] To 
grudge ; to murmur. [Chaucer.] 
GROFF,t a. Grovelling; flat on the 
ground; low; prostrate. [Chaueer.] 



GHOSBULUiE 



GBOirSE 



QTJAIAC 



GBO&'GEllT, n. A pTaoe where gto? 
and othi^r liquors aro sold (uid drank ^ 

OROG'-StlOP, n. A {Armt vvhert* grog, 

or nun J gij^^ kG^, ts sold by retail. 
GROIJf, n. fadd ] In enpinterinfj, a 

wooden breakwater to reUin sand or 

road thrown up b; the tide* 
GROIN E,t rt. [Frl The inont of a 

«mno; a hanging Up* [Chauctr,] 
GK01NE,t V. L To jroan or gmnt; to 

huig the Hp in diftDontent. [Chaucer A 
GBOIN'ED ABCP, n. An arch formed 




Grolood Airfb 

bf the intersection of two ■emicyllH' 
dera or archer* 

GHONEpt P. i* [FrO To fftoao j to jnint. 
ICheacctr. ] 

GRONT.t prel. of Groan, Groaned. 
i Chaue^r \ 

GHOOM'OG, n. The core and feeding 
of boraea. 

CROOM'-PORTER, n. An officer in 
the household of the sovereign of Eng- 
land who fiacc<eed€d the master of 
re^-els, itnd 9Uj>erintended the royal 
ffoniioj;- tables^ and other aporta. The 
iipr<i^llation b fit] II retained. 

GROqy ING AND TOiNGlTP^ IKQ, 
n. ]niotnn^,a mode of joining board Sj 
whk-h i?oniiat« in fomting a groove or 
channel along the edge of onn boordjH 



and a projection or ton^rue on the edge 
of another board- Whtu a series of 
boarda b to be joined, each l>OArd hoaa 
tongue on its one edge and a groove on 
the other. 

GR08, fl. (gro.) [FrJ Thick; strong. 
[Ste Gfiosa, a.] 

GROSBEAK, n. See Gsossn^AK. 

GROSS, n. [add,] In tpra$t, in feudal 
itx\0t absolute ; entire ; not depending 
on another, n^ a vUluin in ffrom. 

G II t> S ' S A R T, * n. A gf losoberry. 

GROS'ERT, I i&^oich.] 

GROE^S'BEAK, n. [add.] The gross- 
beak.'^ji proi>erIj do called^ belong to the 
faniity of tinchea (FringillidJt)* They 
arc orr&ni^ed by Briiaon under the 
genud Coccothrnu^te<i ; bat several 
birds known by the nomo of Qrtttsbeah 
belong to different f^enera ; na the 
grenad ier-gros^bcak {Puromthum Qtix j ; 
the cardinal grGa:«beak {Ctirdmaltjf 

GRuSS'-FKD, Of, Fed or supported 
gToaaiyi or by groi^a fuoi. 

GROSSlFl€A'TION, n. A thickening 
ot making thicks In hot., a term ap- 
pHeil to the swelliuji of the ovary of 
plants after fertilization. 

GROSS-'LXINE, n. [Fr. ^(fuciUe^ a 
gooseberry*] The name given to a i*e- 
culiar priaeiple obtoinod from gooou^ 



bernes, and other aeld f^lCa, formtng 
the basiift of jelly. 

GKOSS^ WEIGHT, n. Ste Gnoss, n. 

GROT,t n. .\ groat; a coin worth four- 
pence. [Chauc^J] 

GROTESQUE', »r. [&dd.] Artificial 
grotto- work. 

GROUND, n. fadd.] To stand ont'a 
ffTtiundj to stand firm^ not to recede or 
yield. 

GllOUKD'-ATflNUAU "^ InSeois taw, 
aground-rent payable out of the ground 
before the tenement in a burgh is bnUt, 
It ia eontra^tatlngniabed frum feu^ 
annual 

GHOUND^BASE, fl. In jnujtc, a base 
eon^iating of a very few bara, which are 
continually repeated during the whole 
movement. 

GROUND'-CnERRT,!*. An American 
weed {Phy$alis vUcosa), having an in- 
flated caJyx or j*eed-pod. 

G R O U N D E N ,t wj, of Grind, Ground* 
f CJhauCprA 

GHOU.ND'-FORAI. rt. In grammar, a 
namo given to the \ya&\^ of a word to 
which the other parta are added in do- 
clenaion or coi^ugation* It La some- 
timea, but not alwaysj the ^me as the 
root. 

GBOUND'-nOG, n. [add.] Also a name 
applied to the Oryci^opuM capensiSj a 
large South African edentate Quadru- 
ped, which burrows in the grouEid, 

G U O L' S D ' -JO I ST J>, H, In arch . , joista 
wiuch rest upon ileepcrs laid on the 
ground, or on brickSp prop-stones, or 
dwarf- walla. They aro only uied in 
basement or ground floors, 

GRUUKD'-LtiNE, i?. In pa-tpeefivej the 
interaection of the picture with the 
ground-pUne. 

GROUND XI KG. n* [add.] The fish so 
calleii is the apined loach (Botia iiFnia), 
and alao the block goby {ira^iur niger), 
the former common in fresh- water, the 
latter oci the cna-^t* 

GROUND LING, n. Anciently , one 
who stood in the pit of the theatre^ 
which was literally on the ground, 
having neither floor nor benches. 

GROUND^LIZAKD, «. A ei^ectca of 
lizard {AmEiva dortaitjijf very common 
in Janiaie^^ which frefiuentB the road- 
Aidea and open paAturej)- 

GROUND'-N ICliE, « Inorr A., aniche 
whose baae or seat is on a level with 
the ground -floor. 

GUOUND'-ISUT,n.Iadd,][&eEAnTn- 
Kdt.] — 2, The American name of a 
leguminous twining plants Apioj^ fufv- 
rujd, producing eluators of dark purple 
flowers^ and having a root tuberous and 
plea!uint tf> the taste. 

GROUND'-PiG, n. The name of a 
South African rodent animal {AwhiCfU- 
duM twinderianttf), so named from its 
burrowing habits. 

GR0U\1>'- TACKLE, n. fmhl*! A 
general term for the anchors, eablea^ 
warps, springs, &c., used for securing 
a vessel at anchor. 

GROUN D'-WAYS, n. In sMp-buUding, 
a Bubfltantial foundation of w^ood or 
Eitono for the blocks whereon a vessel 
is ImHt. 

GROUPED" €OLPMNS or PILAS- 
TEltk^, n. In arch.^ a terta used to de* 
note three, four, or more columns 
plaeed uponthesoine pedestals , When 
two only are placed together, they aro 
snid to be tou^dtd* 

GUOUJ3E, rt* [add,] Wood-grouse^ or 
cock-of-the-w^ood, Tetrao urogaths i 
black grousCj or hcatli-cock , 71 Utrix ; 
ruHod grouse, Utinasiia umhtilus, an 



American specie^ ; red gronfie, or moor* 

L-ock, Teiraa iraticus ^ whiUi grouae. 

the ptarmigan; long -tailed grouse, 7; 

phananeUus ; Canada grouse, T. cana" 

dtrtris : pinnatetl grouse, 1\ cupido, 
GROUT, n. [add.] Leesj that which 

purges ofF^ wort of the last ntnning. 
GROUT, I?, t. To fill up, as the joints 

or Bpaces between atones. 
GROUT'ING, «, Iri nrrA., the process 

of tilling in or fiuLahing with grout; the 

grout thu& filled in* 
GROUT'NOL, n, fe GuowrnEAO, 
GROWER. J» [add] Acuiavator^ one 

who CBUaea to i^row. 
GROWING -POINT, n. In ftof., the 

aoft centre of a bndj over which th<^ 

nascent leaves are formed^ and all modi> 

fieations of it* 
GRO YN'ED.t prtL of Grotntt or Grotm. 

Groaned; Ktunted* [Sfienset.] 
GROYN lNG,t n, [jS^ Gkoise .] Dia< 

con tent* [ Chaucrr^ j 
GRUB, J?, (add.] Food; victuala, [^u^ 

gar,] 
GRUB'-AXE, n, A tool urod in digging 

up tre«s, iihrubtf, he. 
GRUB'BING, rt. OpeTation of digging 

up trecsj ahruba, ka.f by the roota. 
GRUB BING, ppr. Digging up by the 

roota. 

GRUB-STREET, «* Mean; low; vile* 
GRUDt^E» r. t. jadd.j To cherii>h or 

entertain from motivea of malevolence 

or sullen djacontent* 

Perish thty 

Tlkitt ffntdifi eoe tliougUt iq^uiuiit yoiir tnn- 
Jcilj. SAtk. 

GRUE, o* 5^ Grew. 

GRU'-GRU, n* The grub of the larga 
coleopterous insect Calartdra palma- 
rum; it Uvea in theatcmsof palm-treea, 
and also in the sugar-cane, and fornix 
a tit- bit to tlie natives of South 
AmerioL. 

GRU'ID^iR, A fimiiJyof wad in K birds, 
of whieh the crane (Grus) is tht^ tvpe. 

G R U ' M A C 1 1 , a . I U-f avonred. [ Scotch. ] 

GRU'MOSE, a. Same m GnuMOi?a. 

GRUMPU, P. 1, To grunt; to mal^e a 
noise like a so w< [Scotch.] 

GRUMPII,n. Agrunt. [AVof^^M 

GRLIMPH'IE, n. A sow. [Sctjtct.] 

GRUMTILY, *(fM In a surly or gruff 
manner. [LocaL] 

GRUMTY, a Surly; angry; gruff, 
[Loctfl,] 

G R U N D , n. Ground . [ Scof cA . ] 

GRUN'DEL,n. The fisheallctl ground- 
ting. 

GRUNT, n. [odd.] Loud lament ; as, to 
grtttd and sweat under a weAry life. 
l^iS^^A.] — Diff'erent species of fi^hoA of 
the genus 1 liemulon are popularly ealk'cl 
grunts m the \V>^t Intlies- They are 
highly esteemed as food, ami are gene- 
rally beautifully marked and i oloured* 

GRUNT'Elt, n. [add.] A hog. [Crai>en 
dialectA 

GRUN'TLE, tt. The snoot; a grunting 
sound. [Sco/c/i»] 

GRUNT'LING, it. A young hog. 
[ Craven ditdeci.] 

GRtDE,t P, I. [Ste Qbide.] To cut or 
pierce. [Sitenfer.] 

GR?DE,f pp. Pierced, [5;j**M*r.l 

GUJiCIPABO BIRD, n, [ijdd*] The 
Steo-tomis caripensis^ belonping to the 
family of goaL4ur!kens. It b a native of 
South America, where it was discovered 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, and ia 
about the Mtt of a common fo^vl. Tbi* 
is the only frugivoroua noeturnal bird 
yet known. It is valuc>d for jta oil. 

CiUA'IAG, M. Guaiarum* 

GUA'lAGi a, Kelating to suaiaeum. 



GUDDL£ 



GUILBA MEKCATOKIA 



GUNGE 



GUA^IACIC ACLD, m. Ad Jicid ob- 
tuned tram the fesin of gxiaUtum^ 

GUA'IACUM, initeod of GUAlA- 
€UM. 

GU'AN, n* Penelope, a R«nas of South 
AmerJcon gallitmceoiu bird^j vdMtd to 
the curaaaows. 

GUANIF^EROTJS. d. TkldinK aiiano. 

GUAIiANTEE>X mateadof GUAR- 
ANTEE. 

GUARANTEE, n,ifi8tca4 of GITAR'- 
ANTEE. 

GUARANTP.ED', pp. instead of 
GUARANTEED. 

GUAR 'A j\ T Y, B, 8re G v aha s t e ¥,. 

GUARDj it. [add^] Guards fjf a wieam- 
boat, a. widen ing^ of the deck hy & fratrie- 
work of etronj? timber*, which cnrra 
out on each m<.]ii to the [mddJe-whef^b:, 
and protect tltem and tlie ah aft agninat 
collUioTifl vfhh w half a luid other huoats. 

GUXKD'AOE.t «. In taw, itate of 
wardship. 

GTaUD'ANT, n. A fniardian, [Shak] 

G IX 11 D ED, pp. [a^iaO Faced- bor- 
dered ; tri in m(}d. f Shak. ] ^Edged with 
lace, A;c.; n term frequently applied to 
turiuiiB parts of dres§. 

GUARDIAN, II. [odd] In /air, a per- 
son who has the charge or custody of 
legitimate infant!* or wArd8, no others 
being the Euhjects of tutela^^e nt com- 
mon-Jaw, The ditforent kinds of jfoar- 
dians recoj^nized in the law of England 
are the following:— (1.) Ciiflnlians by 
the com nion-ln w. i2.\Ci luirdian » by cub- 
torn* (>J>.) Onardian^ by statute. (iu:ir- 
dians by the cummnn-kw were of four 
kinds : guardians in chivalry, in Mejtge^ 
by uattjre, and for nurture. Guardian- 
ship in chivalry m now aboHi^hcd. — 
Guardian in socage. This apeeies of 
ffuardiaiiship ia a cutiftcqilcnce of tenure, 
and takea place only where lands of 
iocage tenure do^ccnd upon an infant 
under the a(;e of fourteen ; the i?uar- 
dianflhip of the mmor devolving upon 
Ilia next of bloody to whom the inherit 
iance cannot [Kissibly descend. — Gttar- 
dianship by jmiurCj that which belon;i?^ 
bo the ancesjtor in res|>eot of his heir- 
apparent^ male or female. — fruardiatLi 

for nurftiret the fiither and mother of 
the infant till the age of fourteen. — 
Guardianship hi/ nutam. Thi.*i obtaina 
in copyhold Hi and certain citie<i and 
boroughs. Guard iaiia by statute ore 
appointed by virtue of tha statu to 
1% Car. II., e. 21. Under thia statute, \ 
Aiheri, whether under age or of full 
age, may by de«d or will attested by 
two witnesses, aptKunt any person or 
persons (except Po[jish recu:^anU) giiar^ 
dianfi of their unmarried children until 
they attain twenty-one, or for any Icsa 
period. 

GUaHD'I AMZE, i\ k To act the part 
of a ff ua rrj inn . [ Jiar^. 1 

GUARD'-SHtr. w. [add.] The wrar Tea- 
sel whence all orders from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the port are dated. 

GUAREA, n. A genu* of |>lants, nat. or- 
der MelinceoQ. The species are tall trees', 

GUAR'ISHif v.t. [add.] To garnish ; 
to dresa out f^orgeonsly. [Spenttr, I 

GUBEllNATO'RL\L, a. [add,] [An 
Amrricmt ttrmA 

GUD'DLE, p. To operate in an imper* 
fe*;t or indifferent manner. Techni- 
cally^ (1.) To proceed differently to the 
nrdinttry practice, more operosely, more 
clumsily, and leaa eHieiently ; work done 
thus botchinj;;ly is guddhdy and the 
workman ia a rfuddler* (2.) To accom- 
pliab an intended purijose tentatively, 
and not according to any precise rule, 



e. ff^t In wood-carringf cabinet-work, 
Si'C*, double cunrei» are i^enerally com-^ 
btned harmoniously merely by guddhnQ 
them into each other, till the effect is 
satisfactory to the eye. [ Scotch r^ 

GUDE, In* Good, — Gude-dame, grand- 

GUID, f mother. — Gude-marii good- 
man; husband* — 6W«-*iiVj grand- 
father. — Glide - tUter, sister - in - law. 
[Scotch.} 

GUD dEON, n. [add.] OudgeonM are 
the rudder-brace* or tiands of a ship, 
—Also, tlie notches in the carnck-bits 
for receiving the metal bushes, wherein 
the spindle of a windlass traverses. 

GUE'BERS.l n. [GiaoHr, inadel.] The 

GUE'BRES, ) name given by the Ma- 
hometans to the Persian fire-worship- 
Tjcrsj called in India Parxecf* They , 
live chietly in the deserts of Camniania, 
towards the Persian Gulf, and in the 
province of Yerd Keram. They wor- 
ship fire as a symtwl of the Supreme 
Being. Their sacred books are termed 
Zcnd-avefta. 

GUELPine ORDER, n. A Hano- 
verian order of knighthood founded in 
1«15 liy Geo* IV*, then Prince Regent, 
and entitled the Royal ilanoverian 
Gpejphic <.>rder. It ron«tist.i of grand 
crosses, commanders, and knights, both 
civil and rniHtary. 

G U E R' D (> N L E S S,+ «, instead of 
GUEKDONLESS. 

GUERIL'LA, n. or ei, [Sp. little war.] 
A term applied to an irregular mode of 
carrying on war aKainif^t an enemy by 
the constant attacks of independent 
bund*. It wiw adojited in the north of 
Spain during the Pen insular war. The 
term is for tho most part used odjee* 
tivcly ; OS, gutriiltt bands, yutritia chief, 
gucriila soldier^ ic. 

GUESS, r. I, [add*] Thia verb ia much 
used citittMptiaifj/ in the United States, 
in the sense of to tf^Jicvtt to rii/jj«Wf, to 
thitik, to ima^nCf io fancy. 

G U E S S ' - W A H P, n . In marint /mr. , a 
rope having one end f:istpned to a dis- 
tant object, in order to warp a ve3?rl I 
towardff the object. It is abo uUled a ' 
^}itjd-rape or guesM-rof^e. I 

GUESS' -WARP-BOUM, n. A spar | 
run out from the side of a vessel, with 
a ro|Hj attached near its outer extre- I 
mity, for boats to ride by when the 
veao^el ik at her moorings. 

GUESS'* WORK, n* Work performed 
at hazard or by mere conjecture. 

GUEBT'EN, V. i* To lodge as a guest, 
(AW>rcA.] 

GL'EST'-TARERjt n. An agistor i one 
who took cattle to feed in the ro^al 
forests. 

GUFFAW, >«* A loud burst of laugh- 

G A FF A W, j ter. \ Scotch . ] 

GL'F' FEU, n. V local name for a fish, 
tJie vivipajfous blcnny {Zoarceg vii'i- 
pnrtts). 

GUID'A6E, n, [add] An old legal term 
signifying that which is given for safe- 
conduet through a strange land or un- 
known country t 

GUlD'EDjPp, Used; treated^ managed; 
taken care of,^ [Scotch.'\ 

GUIDE-TUBE, n. In meeh., toiy con- 
trivance by which a boring-bit or drill is 
guided, but which consists commonly 
of a iixod tube to prevent swerving* 

GUILD, n* [add.] A tribute or tai j an 
amercement. 

GUILD'A MER€ATO'Rl*\, n. [Law 
L.] Merchant's guild, a Hbcrty or ] pri- 
vilege granted to merehaiit#, whereby 
they are enabled to hoJd certain pleas 
of liuid, Jbc, within their own precincts. 



GUILD - R EN TS, n. Rents pay^le to 

the crown by any guild or faUemitj. 
GUILED^ a. Deceiving^ as, the gtiikd 

shore. tShak^] 
GUII/LEMDT, IT. [add.l The guiDe^ 

mnts constitute the genus Una of Bris 

son. The foolish guillciuDt h the i\ 

troite I the black gttillemot, the U. 

grylk. 
GLTlLLOfHE', n* jntt«ad of GBIL'- 

LOCHE. 
GUILaOTlXE, V. t. To behead « 

decapitate by the giiiHoline. 
G UILT'-STAINED, a. PoUa^ nith 

crimes. 
GUIN EA-€PRN, a, A plant, &ffftow 

vnlQare. [iSirt So rqh tiu . ] 
GUIN EA^FOWL* Set Guinea Hc!t. 
GUIN EA-GRASS. h. A specia of 

grass cultivated In the West Indi^ 

and aaed as fodder for hotrses- 
GUIN'EA-PEACH; n. A plant, the 

Sarforephalui escultntua. 
GUIN K.\-l*LUM. a* A plant, the 

Parintirium frreljmm. 
GUINEA-WORM, n. The Fdariit 

mtdinttmi, which is very common in 

hot countries, and often in^^inuati^ it^ 

self under the skin, canning tnteiue 

pain. AVhen it shows itself eiternaUy, 

it ia C3itraeted very slowly for fear srf 

breaking it. 

G U ' I B A R D S, ) n* [From dityuitiA 
QJJ'IZKKDbA Markers ; disgniied 
GY'SARTS, ) persons 5 mumniers^ 

who volunteered vocal music for money 

al>out the time of Cbrtatmas and the 

New- year, ISrotch.] 
GU'LA, n. [L.J In anai.^ tlie esopba* 

guAt or gullet. 

GU'LAR, a. Pertaining to the gullet. 
GUL^DINUS' PROPEHTIES* .S« 

PnapEBTtEaOFG rLuiM;^ in thi^i S«jyp. 
GULL, n. [adch] The eominoTi gull ii 

the Larut Cftnuf^ which frequeati enr 

coasts in winter. 
G U L'L I B L E, <i. Easily gulled or 

cheated. [/>^tc. ] 
GUL'LIES, n. piur, A term sometioie 

applied to iron tmnuplatca or rsiln, 
GtrL'LY,p. /* To form ^ channel by the 

action or force of running water. 

\ American.] 
GUL'LT, rt* [add*] An iron tram-pUte 

or rail. 

GUMt tv i. To exude or form gum. 
GUM'-ANIMAU n. Tho OaJuyoicne^ 

gafejuif, a quad ru mono us animal at 

Western Afrtca, k so called, fhjtn feed^ 

ing much on gtim. 
G U M '- A M M E . See At: im ^, 
GUM'CIST'US. a* A plant, 4 specie* of 

rock-row, 

GUaU-ELEML Sit Eli^mi. 
GUM^-JUNIPEU, n. A concrete resin 

which etudes in white tears from the 

Ju mi*eruM cofltmKnu. [ See J li !* I fi».] 
GUM MA, ft. [L.] A Noft tyiULiur. 
GUMMIFEROUS, a. Producing gam. 
GUM'-RASH, n. A disease; red gum. 
G U M '-S A NB AR A GH, n. See Sanda- 

GU.H- WATER, n. A distillation from 
gum. 

GUM'-W99D, f?. A name jriven to the 
wood of some species of Eucaiyiitus, 

GUN'-€OT'TON, n, A highly ex plosive 
Btihstance produced by soaking cotton 
or any vegetable fibrC| in nitric and sal* 
phurie acids, and then leaving it to dry- 
It is usc<l asasulMititute for guni«wdff- 

G UN -FIRE, a. In miiitaru affairs, ihe 
hour at which the morning or eveninf 
gun is fircfl* 

GUN 6E, n. In Bengal ^ a public gra- 
nary or store; a mart. 
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GUN' JAH, n. In the EaH Indies, the 
dried plant of the Cannabis indica 
after it has flowered ; naed in Calcutta 
for smoking. 

GUN-LOCK, n. The lock of a gun. 

GUN'- METAL, n. An alloy of copper 
and tin. 

GUN'NAdB, n. The number of guns 
in a ship^of.war. 

GUN'N£R,n. [add.] In a ship-of -war, & 

warrant-officer appointed to take charge 
of all the ordnance, ordnance-stores, 

and ammunition on board ship, and to 
superintend the practice of gunnery. 

GUN'NEY, or GUN'NY, n. 

GUN'.PORT, n. A hole in a ship for a 
cannon. [See Port.] 

GUNTOWDER-TEA, n. A fine spe- 
cies of green tea, being a carefully 
picked hyson, the leaves of which are 
rolled and rounded, so as to hare a 
granular appearance. 

GUN'-SHOT, n, [add.] Firearms; a 
gun or pistol. [Mudibrat.'] 

GUN'STER, n. One who uses a gun; a 
gunner. [Rare.'] 

GUR'GLE, n. A gush or flow of liauid. 

GURG'LET, n. An earthen vessel made 
very porous. 

GUR'NARD, n. [add.] The gray gur- 
nard is the Tfigla gumardus, common 
oo our coasts; the red gnrnard is tJie 
T. cuculus, common on the English 
coasts; the flying gurnard is the 7*. 
volitana, which inhabits the Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic, and Indian seas. 

GUSE, a. A goose. {Scotch.] 

GUS'ING-IRON, n. A laundresses 
smoothing-iron. [Scotch.] 

GUS'BETS, II. Small pieces of chain- 
mail placed at the juncture of the ar- 
mour beneath the arms, as a protection 
when the necessity for free motion 
would otherwise render it uncovered. 

GUST'ATORY, a, [add.] Gustatory 
nerves, a name of the lingual nerves. 

GUSTO'SO. rit.] In music, with taste. 

GUT, n. [add.] A substance made by 
pulling a silk-worm, when ready to 
spin its cocoon, in two, extending the 
silk as far as it will go, and hanging it 
up to dry. 

GUT'TA PERCHA, n. fadd.] (errone- 
ously pronounced perka?) This impor- 
tant gum-resin was originally called 
Gntta Pulo-Percha,or gum of the island 
Percha, but for the same reason that 
Pnlo-Penang Is now usually abbreviated 
into Penang, so this substance is called 
gntta percha, or the gum of Percha. It 
is contained in the sap of a large tree 




Gult* P^mIm, itmam d m gntta. 

of the genus Isonandra, the /. gutta of 
Hooker, nat. order SapotacesB. The tree 
abounds in the island of Singapore, and 
in some dense forests at the extremity of 

I.— SlTPP. 



the Malayan peninsula. Gutta percha 
comes to us in two forms; the one is in 
thin films or scraps, something similar to 
dippings of white leather ; the other is 
in rolls formed by rolling the thin layers 
together in a soft state. When pure 
the slips are transparent^ and somewhat 
elastic, verging in colour from a whitish 
yellow to a pink. Below the tempera- 
ture of 50** gutta percha is as hard as 
wood, excessively tough, and only flex- 
ible in the form of thin slips. By an 
increase of heat it becomes more flex- 
ible, until, at a temperature consider- 
ably below the boiling-point of water, 
it becomes as soft as bees*- wax. It is 
now easily cut and divided by a knife, 
and may be moulded into all varieties 
of forms with the greatest ease, or it 
may be cut and united again so perfectly 
as scarcely to exhibit even the appear- 
ance of a joint, and possessing all the 
strength of an undivided mass. What- 
ever be the shape into which it is formed 
in the soft state, it will retain precisely 
the same form as it cools, hardening 
again to its previous state of rigidity, 
and the process of softening and har- 
dening may be repeated any number of 
times without injury to the material. 
Gutta percha is, in a great measure, 
devoid of elasticity, in which respect it 
offers a striking contrast to caoutchouc ; 
but it possesses an astonishing degree 
of tenacity, and offers great resistance 
to an extending force. When once 
drawn out, however, it remains, with- 
out contracting, in the same position. 
It is soluble with difficulty in ether, and 
other caoutchouc solvents, but very 
readily in oil of turpentine. The solu- 
tion appears to be as well adapted as 
that of India rubber for the manufac- 
ture of waterproof-cloth, and for the 
other purposes to which liquid-caout- 
chouc is now applied. Gutta percha 
has been applied to a variety of pur- 
poses ;— as a substitute for leather ; as 
an ingredient in mastics and cements; 
for the manufacture of flexible hose, 
tubes, bottles, ftc. When it is united 
with caoutchouc, and another substance 
called jintawan, an elastic material is 
produced, which is impervious to water 
and insoluble in it. This substance 
may be formed into springs for clocks, 
clasps, belts, garters, and strings; pic- 
ture-frames, walking-sticks, sword and 
knife handles, ftc, &o., &c. 
GUT'TA ROSA'CEA,n. Rosy-drop,or 
carbunded face. 

GUT'TED,pp. Deprived of the bowels; 
eviscerated; deprived of contents. 
GUTTER, V. i. [add.] To faU in drops, 
as blood or sweat. 

GUTTER-BLOODS, n. The canaille; 
persons meanly bom. [Scotch.] 
GUTTERING, n. A forming into hol- 
lows ; canals to the roofs of houses to 
receive and carry off rain-water. [See 
Gutter J 

GUT'TERING, ppr. Forming into 
small hollows; running in hollows; 
falling in drops ; as, guttering blood. 
GUT'TERS, n. Mire; dirt. [Scotch.] 
GUT'TUR, n. [L.] The throat; the 
windpipe. 

GWIN'IAD. SeeGmviAH. 
GY, «. A rope. [5te Gut.J [Scotch.] 
GY'ALL, n. The East Indian jungle- 
bull or ox (Bos frontalis), by some 
naturalists thought to be the parent of 
the humped breeds of Indian cattle. 
GYELD.fn. [See Guild.] A hall; a 
guild-hall. [Spenser.] 
6YMNA'SIUM, n. [add.] A school or 



seminary for the higher branches of 
literature and science. [This word has 
been recently introduced into this 
country.] 

6YMNOeXRP'OUS, a. [Gr. yw^t..;. 
naked, and xai^wef, fruit.] In bot, a term 
applied to a class of fruits, in which the 
fruit is not disguised by the adherence 
of any other organ than the calyx. 

(^YMNO'CLADUS, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Legnminosae. There 
is but one species, the O. canadensis, 
the Kentucky coffee-tree. In America 
the wood, which is hard, compact, and 
of a fine rose-colour, is used in cabinet- 
making and carpentry; and the seeds 
were at one time used as a substitute 
for coffee. 

dYMNODON'TBS, n. [Gr. ^v,ufH, 
naked, and t^wt, a tooth.] A family of 
the plectognathous fishes, including the 
spinous globe-fishes, in which the jaws 
are covered with a substance resem- 
bling ivory, arranged in small plates 
representing teeth. 

OYM'NOOENS, n. In (of., the plants 
comprehended in this class ha?e nearly 
an equal relation to flowering and 
flowerless plants. Gymnogens are 
known from most other vasculares by 
the vessels of their wood having large 
apparent perforations or discs. They 
are, at the same time, essentially the 
same in growth as other exogens, having 
only a kind of tissue peculiar to them- 
selves. Although exogens in all that 
appertains to their organs of vegetation, 
there is a plain transition at this point 
from the highest to the lowest form of 
organization, their ova being fertilised 
in a manner analogous to those of rep- 
tiles in the animal kingdom. 

OYNiBCEUM, n. [Gr. r«>«<«MV] 
Among the ancients, the females' apart- 
ment or division of a house of con- 
sideration, which was hsually the re- 
motest part of a building, lying beyond 
an interior court. — 2. ^ imperial 
Aome, a kind of manufactory, the mana- 
gers of which were females, for making 
clothes and furniture for the emperor*s 
household.—^. In Germany, a factory 
where many females are employed. 
[Rather trivial] — 4. In bot, the pistilla 
taken in a collective sense, precisely as 
the stamens form the androceum, the 
petals the corolla, and the sepals the 
calyx. 

OYNiEXlAN, a. [Gr. s^«i«»f, gen. of 
yvMi, a woman.] Relating to women. 

6iNE€Oe'RACY, n. [Gr. yvf*,M0uf<»- 
Tim.] Petticoat government; femuJe 

0YNO€'RACY,n. Sto Gtneocbact. 

GYP, n. [Said to be a sportive applica- 
tion of Gr. yv^, a vulture.] A cant term 
for a servant at Cambridge, as scout is 
used at Oxford. 

6 YP^'TUS, n. [Gr. yv^, a vulture, and 
ciTff, an eagle.] A genus of vulturine 
birds, so called from its participating 
in the characters of botii the eagle 
and vulture families. [See LAMMsn- 

OBIB.] 

6YP06ER'ANUS, n. The secretary, a 
genus of birds of the family, Falconidee. 
[See Sbcbetabt-Bird.] 

OYP^SINE, a. Same as Gtpseoub. 

6 Y'RATE, V. i. To turn round ; to re- 
volve round a central point, as a tor- 
nada 

6YRE, V. t. To turn round ; to revolve. 

GYRE'-CARLING, r. A hag; a weird- 
sister ; an ogress. [Seoteh.] 

6Y'RI, n. [Plur. of L. gyrus, a drcuit] 

In anai., the spiral cavities of the in* 

7t 
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HAG-FISn 



dair-licben 



lenial fiw; olso, the eoDrolaUona of 
ehe bruin. 

OYROCaRP''US. w. a ffctiua of plants, 
n«Lordt:f lU%fim;««e, The w<K>ci of gae \ 



Afiiatie ipeci&s h eijiplc^yeJ for makina: 
CJitfiTTiarant for the Madras conat^ 
(i YRO^MA, JL [addO lo bot.t the shield 
of liuheHL, 



GTTE, 13. Oraxy ^ ecstatic ; «en«ola8ly 
extriLTagant^ deUHotui; detracted,— A i 
a nauTif the word f7H<? ti aometipiea 
used for goaL I6c&{€h.} 



H. 



HA\ ft. IJitlli the manor-house; the 
piHnrUiiil apartmi?!nt in a house* \ Scotch J\ 

IJ X'' A R, fl, A fog ; a eh ill easterly wind, 
— jS^u /td#jr, a chilly, pierting fog, or 
mi^C nrisin^ fTom the sea. \3cffich.] 

HAllENA/UIA, n. A gepiu of plants, 
nat. order Orchidaoese. Tite British 
plants known by the name of frog- 
orehlfi, leader butterfly c^r^his, and great 
bntterily-orchisi, have been referred to 
th \a gen ti s. f Ses O uc 1 1 is. I 

II A BRN'DUM, II. {!,.] In /rm, the se- 
cond part of a deed or cwnvey*ncp 
(from its eommeneing with this word), 
the first part bpini; the pffiuiiftes. 

HABE KE FACIAS POSSESSIO'- 
NEM, [L- you may eanse to have pos- 
iesflionn] Jn taWj a jucUciaJ T*Tit i^hieh 
Mei whtpc one has recovered a term of 
yean ifi w^tion of eject me nt^ to put him 
in piwseswion, 

HABER'OEON, instead of HAB'EK- 

HABERtEON&^t n, pfsr. Habei^com. 

HAB'ITANS, m plur. [FrJ TIio name 
given to the lower eh^ of Canadians 
of French origin. 

HABIT UALN^EgS, n. Quality of being 
habftUolH 

HABUN DANT,+ n. Abundant. [Chau- 
carA 

IIACIEN'DA, n. [Sp.] Landed pro|;>er- 
ty; estate or fiod&easion; an isolateij 
farm or fann-liouj^e. 

llACK^ n. [add. J A dmd^d or a person 
overworked; a writer employed io the 
drudgery and details of book- making. 

BACK, a, |Add«] Mueh used or worn,, 
likp a hired hor^e, 

HACK EN ALE, t n. [Tt.] An amWing 
horse or poA* [Chtm^rr.] 

IIACK'EUV, n. A rude cart used by 
the uativea of India for the transport 
of goods, &c.t aeroBs the rougii and iJl- 
made roadi of the eonntry. It in drawn 
liy oxen. 

HACKING, ppr. [add.] Coughing in 
a broken manner. — 2. a. Short and in-^ 
termpted; as* a hachitti/ cou^h. 

II ACK'NEY, n. [add J By the Act 1 and 
3 W'iliiatn IV., e, 22, every c«rrlaffe 
wit! I two or more wlipels^ uwed for ply- 
ing for hire in any publje street, at any 
place within 6ve iiiiJeA from the gene- 
ral post-offiee In London, of whatever 
fortd or eonatruetion, or whaterer be 
the niimticr of person b which it is cal- 
culated to convey,, or the number of 
honfiM by wliieh it shall be drawn, 
phall be deemed a hackney-carriai/B. 

HAD, w. *. To hold, [5(ro#cft.J 

HAD'DEN, !>/»- Holden. [SmteA.] 

HAD'DEN,t prrf. plur. of i/^M. 
[CfuiHcerA 

II A O J>I N,^ I n. A po55cs5ion ; a place 
,J of residence ; means of 



HAUD'ING, , 

support. [Scotch. 
HAD'JEE, )fu [Arab.] A Mnssulman 
HAD' J I, J who has performed his 

pilgrimage {ha4j) to Mecca. 



HAE.n. Poss<<ssion; property. [^SbcMfcA,1 

HA>:, V. t. To have. [AVofcA.] 

U^CCE lTY,t w. [From L. Aa-f, thls-l 
A word used by the schoolmen bo de- 
note the ewence of indiridfiality; lite- 
rail v, ihisness. 

IJjEMA, n. {V,r. A,f^m. m,uMT,(.^ Blood. 

U^ArAGOUUK^, ft. [Gr. ^y^«, and 
■>«, to expel. J Med id uen which pra- 
mote thi% cfitamenial and hfl?morrhoi' 
dal discharges. 

HJI'/MAL, a. [Or. ^t^im. blood.] In 
anatr, a term applied to the cavity or 
canal which con tain a the digestive, re- 
spiratory, and genito- urinary on^n^ 
and the great centres of cireulation in 
the vertehrata^ 

H^EMALt>'PlA, n. [Gr l*^^ and *4. 
the eyej Binodshot eye, 

H.t:MATr>€OC €U8, n, A genua of 
plants, nat. order Alga;. Tha species 
are found upon moist rock-i, upon the 
wl^ls of cjivemai and in damp places. 

Hjf:MATt>LC)l5Y. SfeHt:JHATv>LO<iY. 

HjilMAT OPUS, n. The oyster-cjit^'her, 
a genua of waillni? bird a, the beat ttn o w n 
species of which ts the //- or&ale^uA, 
or common oyster-catcher. The name 
is derived from the red legs of the typi- 
cal species. 

HiEMATO'SIS, It. Sanguification, or 
the formation of the bloorl. 

HEMOPTYSIS, H. .S«t HKKOPTTSTfl. 

HAI^MORUHUID AL. a. A term ap- 
plied to a bnmch of the sciatic nerve, 
and to arteripft of the reetum, because 
they often bleed. [Set Hf^uf^KHHovaxhA 

HEMOSTA'SIAp n, [Gr. «^-, and 
lTt*^un^ to »tand-J EJtagnation of blood. 

it^MOSTAT I€A, n. plur. Styptieji, 
or medieinea which atop hnnnorrluiges. 

HjEMOT'ROPHY, n. [Gr. 1.^^ aod 
Tf '^, nouriahme nt.) Anesteessof san - 
|rinncoi]n nutriment, 

n.t:HKD'lTAS, ft. fL.] Inheritance. 

HE'RES, n. [L.l An heir. 

U A F,t prct. of //ctv, or Heave. Heaved ; 
raised . [ Vh aucer. ] 

UAF ENDRALE,tii^o. See Halfeh- 

DEAL. [CAmitl'I'.j 

LIN, J 11. [Jftti/'tonti.] A strip- 
ling ; a person who ta 
half - wi t ted , — ^ A a an ad- 

jtctii^j not fully grown; half; haJf- 
long. [Scotch.] 

HAFXINS, ladv. Partly; in part. 

HALFXINGS, f [S^od-hA 

IIA(t, I n. a stroke with an axe or 

II AGG, } other sharp and heavy jnstrtt- 
ment \ a notch } one cutting or felling 
of a certain quantity of copse wood ^ 
brushwood, [Scotch.] 

HAtf, n. [Scoff A, J A quagmire. 

BAG ARD IlAUKE,t n. \Sce Hau- 
r>AR?i.l A wild hawk. [.S7>«U(*r.] 

UAG'BUT, It, [Old Fr. ftarqut^hutr] 
A kind of firearms anciently use*]. 
The Scottish iio^but is &upp(.>^cii to be 
the same as the arquebuse. It was lar- 
ger than a muaket, and had a croche, or 
hook, by means of which it was fixed 
to a kind of tripod, or small carriage. 

HAG'-FISH, 91. A fish (Muxine glu- 
194 
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ttnoia) reE«nihlm^ a small ed. [Set 

Hai>0 
HAG'G ARD, n. [add.] An untrained or 

refractory hawk which often broke 

away or flew off j a hag* 
HAG'GED, a. [add.] I/afffffd face, the 

face of a witeh or ha^. [OT'Op.] 
HAG'GIFS, I c„M.«„t.-- 
HAG GIS, r ■5«"**'°^'*^ 
UAOGS, Hh Pits and sloughs in moaa- 

R-round. [Scotch.] 
HAraOfl'kACY, it. [Gr ij^m, holy. 

and Kt^tm, to goTern] The government 

of the prieitthoo<l ; a sacred go vemiDent ; 

a hierarchy. 
HAtilOG KAPHY, n. {add] In the 

Homan Cttthotie church , the lives of the 

saintA, 
HA(ilOL'06Y, n. [add.] That bra-Tfch 

of literature which has to do with (be 

history of the live* and legend* of the 

saJntK; an, the kagioloQ^ of the church 

of Kome. 
HAO lOftCOPE, m [Gr. i^,*#. ssered, 

and #*iiri|, view.) In medirv^d arch , 

the same as Squint, — ithich 4^^ 
HAG 'SEED, n. The descendant of a 

hag, iShnkA 
HAG'-TAPER. n. A plant, the great 

woolly mullein, ytfrhoicum thajauf^ 
HAG' UF: B U T, li. pron . h a^ ebut, 
HAIDlJN'fTEKlTE, n. An ore of anti^ 

mony, which conaists of sulphuret of 

antimony and pndo-snlphuret of inw. 

The colour is white and tranajwirent, 

with aTitrecua Igatre and while str^^ak^ 
HAlE,t n. [Fr.] A hedge. [Sff^ tint.] 

I CAflHcer.J 
HaIK, n. A large piece of wotdlea or 

cotton cloth worn by (he Arabs over 

the tnnie, but under the bumffiise. 

Also written ffi/kr. [TA. Campbell] 
HAIL, p. 1. [add ] To haitfmm, to have 

or fX'^Hign a^ one"!* residence or place uf 

abode ; to come from ; to Wlong to, A 

ahi]i b ^id to hait from the port where 

■Tie Ls re(Eisterc<i. 
HAILL,) a. Whole; entire; sound; in 
HALE, J good health. — As a mnm, 

the w bole. [Scotch . ] 
HAIL'-MIXED, a. Mingled with baO. 

Lilt JTltlctl larbulrnce 

OF Aail-vtiztd tinMf*, JiifUrt 

HAILSOME, > fl. Contributiiig to 
HALE'eOME, ; health; whol««oiye, 

[Scotch,] 

IIA IN, \r. (, To spare ; not to exhaust 
H.\NE, J by labour; to fiave ; not to 

expend, — As a verb H^Nlfl-, to ba par- 

^imomon? or penuriuiis, JLVru^rA,] 
Ha I NOUS, a. See Ifpisors. 
OAlir-BROOM, a. A hrouiu made of 

hair. 
HAlR'-BRrSH^n. A brush for dresain^^ 

and smeolhin^ the hair. 
H AI It -DK LSSEl^, H. One w ho dre«$es 

or CMU hair ; a barber. 
UAlKE,tn4Fr.] A hair-cloth. [Okoa- 

eer.] 
HAlkaNESS. Misplaced: see after 

Hairless. 

HAIR'-LaCE, instead of HATRLACE. 
HAlR'.LICH£N,n. The Lichen jriiaru, 
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a yariety of lichenoiu rush, in which the 
small tubercles are limited to the roots 
of the hairs of the skin, and desquamate 
after ten days. 

HAIR'-LIKE, a. Resembling hair. 

HAIR'-LINE, n. A line made of hair; a 
very slender line. 

HAIR'.SHIRT,n. Ashirt made of hair; 
a coarse shirt. 

HAIR'-TAIL, n. Theblade.fi8h,or 7W- 
ckiunu lepturuBf a marine fish with a 
pointed tail, is so called. 

HAKE, II. [add.1 A hook. [Xoeo/.l— A 
frame for holdmg cheeses ; a rack for 
cattle or horses to feed at. [^Scoteh.^ 

HAK'EM, ) n. In the East, a comman- 

HAK'IM, 5 der, ruler, or goyemor; a 
master; the governing authority in a 
province ; a physician. 

H AR^EMITE, a. Relating to the caliph 
Hakem, or to astronomical tables pi^ 
lisbed under the caliph Hakem. 

HAK^£N£Y,t n. [See Hacknbt.1 An 
ambling horse or pad. [Chaucer A 

HAKE'S'DAME, n. The forked hake 
{PkytU hifurciu)f a fish of the cod fa- 
mily, is so named in CornwalL 

HAK ETON,t n. A miHtary coat of 
defence. — A short coat, cassock, or 
jacket without sleeves. [Chaucer,'] 
See HAquETOir.] 

:ALCYON'IDiE, n. The king-fishers, 
a family of insessorial birds, remark- 
able for the great length of their bill, 
and the extreme shortness of their feet. 

HALD'EN, Ut Holden, pp. of Hold, 
[Chaucer.] 

HALE,t for Hole. [Spenser.] 

HALE, n. A violent pull ; a haul ; act 
of drsigging forcibly. 

HALE'SIA, n. Snow-drop tree, a genus 
of North American plants, nat. order 
StyraceiB. All the species are most 
beautiful and yaluable shrubs, on 
account of their flowering so early in 
the season. 

HALF, adv, [add.] Equally; by half. 

HALF, a. Consisting of a moiety or half. 

UALF'-BREADTH FLAN,n. ln#«p- 
buUdinff, the horizontal or floor plan of 
a ship. 

HALr-BRED, a, [add.] Partially or 
imperfectly acquainted with the rules 
of good bleeding. 

HALF'-BREED, n. or a. Half-blood. 

HALF'-BROTH'ER, n. A brother by 
one parent, but not by both. 

HALF'-CASTE, n. In India, one bom 
of a Hindoo parent on the one side, and 
of a European on the other. 

HALF'-€OCK# n. When the cock of a 
gun Is retained by the first notch, the 
gun is said to be at or on haJf-coch. 

HALFE,tfi. [Sax.] Aside; a part.— A* 
Goddea haJfe, on God's part ; with God's 
favour. — A thU hdlfe Chd, on this side 
of God. — Four halves, four sides. 

HALF'-UEARTED, a. Illiberal; un- 
generous; unkind. 

HALF -UOL IDAY, n. A half of a day 
given to children in schools for recrea- 
tion. 

HALF'-LAP COUPLING, n. In «i//- 
worh, a kind of permanent coupling, in 




BairUp Ooapling. 

which the boss-ends of the connected 
shafts are made semi-cylindrical, so as 
to overlap each other. The coupling- 
box is a plain cylinder bored to tit, and 
is kept in its place by a parallel key or 



feather, as shown in the annexed figure. 
This is reckoned the best form of all 
the varieties of permanent coupling. 

HALF'-MEASURE, n. An imperfect 
plan of operation ; a feeble effort. 

HALF-PAY, n. [add.l Reduced pay; 
seldom literally half of the full pay ; a 
reduced allowance paid to an officer 
when not in actual service. 

HALF'-PENCE, n. SmaU particles, 
fragments, or divisions ; as, she tore the 
letter into a thousand half-pence, 
[Shah,] 

HALF'-THYSr'CIAN, n. A medical 
practitioner imperfectly skilled in his 
profession. 

HALF'-SISTER, n. A sister by the 
father's side only, or by the mothei^s 
side only. 

HALF-STUFF, n. Any material half- 
formed in the process of manufacture. 

HALFT, n. Dwelling; custody. [Sir 
W, Seott.]^ 

HALFT'ED, pp. or a. Domiciled. [Sir 
W. Scott.] 

HALF'-TIDE, n. The period of six 
hours; half the duration of a single 
tide. 

HALF'-TIDE DOCK, n. A basin con- 
necting two or more docks, and com- 
municating with the entrance-basin. 

HALF^-TINT, it. An intermediate co- 
lour ; middle tint — In painting, such a 
colour as is intermediate between the 
extreme lights and strong shades of a 
picture. 

HALF'-TONGUE, n. In law, a term 
applied to the trial of foreigners, when 
one- half of the jury are English, and 
the other half of the same country as 
the defendant. 

HALF'-YBARLY, a. Two in a year; 
semi-annual. 

HALF'-YfiARLY, adv. Twice in a 
year; semi-annually. 

HALLIARD, n. See Halliard. 

HAL'IBUT,) n. [add.] The Hippoglos- 

HOL'IBUT, 5 tus vulgaris of Fleming, 
belonging to the family Pleuronectid». 

HAL'IDAM,t n. By halidam, by the 
holy dame or virgin. 

HAL'IDOM, n. Holiness. [Shah.] 

HALIO'TID^, It. The ear-shells, a 
family of phytophagous gasteropods, 
named from the genus Haliotis, — which 
see. 

HALRE,t n* [Sax. healc.] A comer. 
[Chaucer.] 

HALL, n. [add.] A closet or chamber. 
[Spenser.X 

H ALL'AOE, n. Tolls paid for goods or 
merchandise vended in a hall. 

HAL'LAN, n. A partition between the 
door of a cottage and the fireplace, 
serving to shelter the inner part of the 
house from the cold air of the door 
when it is opened. [Scotch.] 

UAL LANSHAKER, n. A sturdy beg- 
gar ; a beggarly knave ; a low fellow. 
[Scotch,] 

HAL'LIARD,) n. [add.] HaUiards, or 

HAL' YARD, ) halyards, are ropes or 
tackles to hoist and lower suls, yards, 
and gaffs. 

HAL^LIONS, n. Clowns; rogues; 
worthless idle fellows. [Scotch.] 

HALMATU'RUS, n. A genus of mar- 
supials belonging to the kangaroo 
family. These animals are natives of 
Australia. 

HALOED, a. Surrounded by a halo. 

HALOO'ENOUS, a. Having the nature 
of halogens; generating saline com* 
pounds. 

HA'LOID, a. instead of HALOID'. 

HA'LOID, n. A haloid salt. 
195 



HA'LOIDE, n. A sort of mineral, the 
salt of an oxide. 

HA'LOSEL, n. A haloid salt. 

HALPE,t pret, of Help. Helped. 
[Chaucer.] 

HALS,t for Halse. [Chaucer.] 

HALT, pret. of Hold. Held or kept. 
[Chaucer,] 

H^T,t for Holt, or Holdetu. 
[Chaucer.] 

HALTE,t V. I. To halt; to go lamely. 
[Chaucer.] 

H-A^LTr€A, n. A genus of coleopterous 
insects, popularly known as flea-beetles. 
The tumip-flea {H. nemorum), some- 
times so destractive to the turnip-crops, 
furnishes an example. They have 
thickened femora to their hind legs, and 
jump, hence their scientific and popular 
names. 

HA'LY, a. Holy. [Scotch.] 

HAL'YARD, n. See Halliard. 

HAME,t n. [Sax.] Home. [Chaucer.] 

HAM'EL,t V. t. [Sax.1 To hamstring; 
to cut off. [Chaucer,] 

HAM'ELED,t a. Abated. 

HAME'LY, ado. Homely; familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

HAM'ERS,tforHAifMEB8. [Chaucer.} 

HAMES, fi. plur. Two crooked pieces of 
wood or iron which encompass a horse's 
collar. [See Hamb.1 

HAM'MER, n, [add.] A piece of steel 
covering the pan of a musket-lock. 

HAM'MER-FISH, n. A rapacious fish 
of the funily Squalids, the balance- 
fish, Zygana vulgaris; called also ham- 
mer-headed shark, from the shape of 
its head, which resembles a double- 
headed hammer. [See Shabk.] 

HAM'MER-HEADED, a. Having a 
head like a hammer. [See Hammkb- 
Fisn in this Supp.} 

HAM'MOCK-RACfKS, \n. Cleats 

HAM'MOCK-BATTENS,y or battens 
from which the hammocks are sns- 

HAM'SHACKLE, v. t. To fasten the 
head of a horse or cow to one of its 
forelegs. [Scotch.] 

UA^,i in/in, of Have. [Chaucer:] 

HAN'APER, n. [add.] The clerkship of 
the hanaper is at present a sinecure. 

HAND, n. [add.] State as to health ; as, 
to be on the mending hand.^To lend 
a hand, to give assistance. — To bear 
in hand, to keep in a state of expecta- 
tion or dependence. [Shah.] 

H AND,t v, I. To go hand in hand ; to 
co-operate. 

HAND, a. Belonging to, or used by the 
hand; much used in composition for 
that which is manageable or wrought 
by the hand ; as, hand-barrow, hand- 
bell, hand-loom, hand-saw, 8ic. 

HAND'- BIBLE, n. In seaman's Ian., a 
small hatchet used by seamen in cutting 
away anything, where a knife would be 
of no use. 

UAND'-BILL, n. An instrument for 
pruning trees. — 2. A loose printed 
paper or sheet, to be circulated for the 
purpose of making some public an- 
nouncement. 

HAND-BOOK, n. A manual; a small 
book for common or convenient use ; 
applied frequentiy to a guide-book for 
travellers. 

HAND'-CRAFT, n. Work performed 
by the hand. [See Handicbaft.] 

HAND-CRAFTSMAN, n. A work- 
man. [See Handicbaftsman.] 

HAND'-FXST, v. t. [add.] To betroth 
by joining hands, in order to cohabita- 
tion before the celebration of marriage. 
[Alt ancient custom in Scotland.] 
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HAND -FXSTING, n. A ki«c| of be- 
troth i tig bj joining hu.nds. In Scot- 
ian<i, in aneitnt tima, a kmd of he^ 
trothm^nt or conditionikl marrinj^ei, 
accKirdiDg to wJii^li tht t^^rtitis Uved 
Urgettier for n jejir mul a day, at the 
end of which time tJiey wore iLt liberty 
to leiittrate or reuew the crigagcmeiil 
for Jife. 

nAND -G£AR,n. That unpartK^tnent of 
lerera, tappctUt or other contrivances, 
uhkI for opeDmj^ or flhuttiri^ iViq fiiWc» 
of aflteatji-odj^neb^^ haTid. 

HAN D'l € A P^ a. I n htir^-racuiQj a stake 
for hornes of all aKes. 

nAND'lNG'UP, N, Among jttpiinnerfi 
the o|>emtiun of pnlbhing hy hand- 
tnibhirii^; an nrtifii'^ rtaorted to fur 
L'leaTing the Borfflcca of varnished ar- 
tiiden ^hen dull, and unsatbfiUctory tu 
a^>i>eaninr'o. 
I HAND liERCIIElI, n. Uandkert^hief. 
■ [Shak.) 

I HAND '-LEAD, n. Amon^ seamen, th& 
lead whieh is used fur aounding in 
dver^ harbourflj or sboal- water, and 
whk-h ia much imalLer chon the dtep- 
sea &aif. [ See LrahJ 

llANDXEEl, H. One i^ho Imndlcn. 

liAND'LOOM, u, A weaver's loom 
worked by the hand, a^t di&ttngut^h^d 
from u jwicer-loota. 

U A N D - P L A N T» n . Tlie Chetrast^un 
platanoidis^ a linguUr AIexLt>iin Jilaiit 
that fiJnqdijjoc^ a tlower, the starnena of 
whieh are fto arranj^ed aii tu pri^^nt an 
nppcaranc-o Komewlmt like that of the 
human liAnd. [Sie Cmejhortruon.] 

HAND'RUFF, ti. The original term for 
the riiD1«. 

BAND -SAl.Ep n. Act of ftellinff by 
niutiially nhakini; of handa ^ a custom 
Among th*? Northern natiotisi of shakiii^f 
handn to bind a barj^ain or ixintraet. 

DAND'-FAW, ft. [add.] In theproTtrb, 
"not to know a hawk from a Aajtrltnif:/' 
denoting (jreat iji^norance, kiind-niw \a 
a coiTU|]t]fOti of hemjthiiiiB or hermmhuWi 
the htirtin^ — ithieh ste. 

IIAND'-SEAX, ti. Tho Anslo-Saxon 
dfliwer. 

IIAND'SEL, n. [add.] Handsel, or han- 
»ei,is a colloquial or familiar term much 
used both in England and Scotland to 
signify a gift; a New-year*8 gift; an 
earnest, or earnest- penny ; any gift or 
purchase at a particular time or season, 
as also the first use of anything. It 
also denotes the first money received 
in the morning for the sale of goods; 
the first money that a merchant re- 
ceives in a shop newly opened; the first 
present sent to a young woman on her 
wedding-day, Lc. 

HANDSEL, )v. t. [add.] To bestow 

llAN'SEL, J any gift, or make any 
purchase at a particular time or season ; 
to give an earnest or earnest-penny. 

HAND 'BELLED, pp, or a. [add.] Uav 
ing received handsel. 

HAND SEL-MONDAY, ^r The firrft 
Monday of the New-year, when It is 
nAim] for jtcrrants, children, aiid others 
to aiik or reeiHve presents or kitndjeL 

IIANObOMELV, adv. [add .J Aniona 
stitm^n, fp^ualb' >^nd carefully. 

HAND^WALEin a. Chow?n; piched 
out with the hand ; carefully sel Lifted. 

MA M* ^ \V H E E L, n. A small t\y ^ w heel , 
having ni^nally a ha e idle inserted in tht: 
rim of ir, to seryfl tlie purpose of a 
crank iu :i machine w hicb 'm worked by 
hand. 

H A N U ' W n ITl N G , «. [add .] Proof „f 
hiind-writitiiif in iatt; iL apecies of evi- 



dence applicable to cs&cs in which the 
attesting witneAsca to a deed are deiad, 
or not to be fonndt or are iiiconipctent. 
In fluch csjies, if a witneaa acquainted 
with the writing of the grantor, and 
who has seen him write, or wJio has 
had a written eorres^Hfodenee with 
him, »ha)) testify to hia t»eUef tliat the 
deed inquestioa Is in hlji liand- writing, 
such testimony \a held sufficient to 
prove the deed^ 

HAND'Y-DAN^DY, w. [add.] A play 
amonf; I'hildren in which something is 
shaken between two hands, and then a 
^ess ia maile m to whieh hand it is 
retained in. 

HANE, c. t. See Hjii:*, 

HANG, n. A Jiteep decUnty; a slope. 
[CoUoQitiai.] 

II A N G, 1. 1. [addH] To hang on, or upon, 
to re^t ; to reside^ to continue, as sleep 
on the eyelid^H [iShak. \ — To hang back, 
to recede ; to s;o reluctantly forward. 

II ANG'IIIRD, H, In America, a name 
famibarly jin^fin to the Baltimore oriole, 
from the ])ecu]iiar eooEitructioo of its 
neat, [*SfB Uir^a^NKST,] 

HANG'-DUG, n. A tenn of reproach 
for a person of a Ita^e and degraded 
charatrter, as if tit only to be the hang- 
man of d'l^^v 

UANG'EK, n. [add.] 1 n iw f:A., a gallows 
Attached to a l>eam c iverhead, and hang- 
inf^ vertical ly ; called al»n a hanging- 
brneh^t 

H A N Si ' 1 N G , II . [add . ] Hamjing of doors, 
tpiitifatrtf] &c,^ in arrA., the act of plac- 
in^c them u[H)n centred, hioi^es, dec, fur 
the coDvenienue of o|>cninj^ and sbut- 
tinK. 

UANG ING-VALVE, n. A species of 
valve common in rotatory »tcam -engines 
and puiT;p!ij so nauied from its position 
when open, 

IJANK, N. [add.] A withy or rope for 
fnfite n iujt a gate. [ l^ocah ] 

HANK, ft, A coil; anythin^^ resembling 
a wreath; a^ akdii of thread or small 
cord. \ScQt<'h.\ 

HANR'ERlNGLT,«£fe. Longingly. 

HANKS, J^ j)/irr. In shiits, rings or 
hoops of rope, wood, or iron, put round 
a stay, and seized to the luflT of a fore- 
and-aft sjul, in order to confine it to 
the stay. 

HAN'SARD, n. A merchant of one of 
the Hanse-towns. 

HAN'SEL, n. See Handsel. 

HAN'SELINES, n. The loose breeches 
worn during the 15th century. 

UAN^TLE, M. A considerable number ; 
a great many ; a great deal. [Scotch.] 

HAP, V. 1. To hop. [Scotch.] 

HAP, V. /. To cover in order to conceal ; 
to cover in order to defend from cold, 
or from rain, or snow; to screen. 
[ScotchJ 

IIAPXESSLY, adv. In a hapless man- 
ner. 

nAPPE,f n. Hap; chance. [Chaucer.] 

1 1 ArrE.f V. i. To happen. [Chaucer.] 

U A P P fAl, n. A mill-hopper. [Scotch.^ 

HAP'PiT, |)p. Covered for warmth or 
BccuriLv [ also, hopped. [Scotch.] 

IIAP'PV, r. t. To make happy. [Shah.] 

llAF'SliACKLE, v. t. Same as Ham- 
»u AC RLK,— which see in this Supp. — It 
also signifies to tie the forelegs of cattle 
toftether to prevent them from straying. 
[SaffrhA 

llAQVK BUT, n. (hak'but.) [Fr. haque- 
tiutf] A hand -gun; an arquebuse. 

tiAQUK TON. See Hacqueton. 

II X RAJVI, n. In the East, the women^s 
division of a great or rich man s dwell- 
ing. I Thj« term corresponds to the gun- 
1U6 



€eeeum of the Greeks, and has not tho 
ill meaning usually applied to it in the 
West.] [SeeRAREuA 

HARASSMENT, n. The state of beiag 
harassed; vexation. 

HAR'BOUR, n. [add.] Bar-harbvitr, a 
harbour with a bar or bank at its ed- 
trance, obstructing the passage of kurge 
vessels, or only admitting them at high- 
water.— Tide 'harbour, or tidai-kar' 
hour, a harbour affected in its depth 
by the ebb and flow of the tide. 

HAR'BOUR-DUES,n. Certam charges 
to which a ship or its cargo is sul^ected 
in harbours. 

HXR'BROUGH,t n. [From harbour.] 
An inn ; a lodging. Usually written 
Harborough. [Spenser.] 

HARD, a. [add.] Backward ; as, they 
were very hard to believe the fact 

HARD'. BARE, n. Treacle-cake. 
[Schoolboy's word.] 

HXRD'-B£AM, n. A plant; hornbeam. 

HARD' CASH, n. Silver or gold coin. 
[Colloquial,] 

HARDE,t V. f JSax.] To make hard; 
to harden. [Chaucer.] 

HARD'ELY.t adv. HardUy; boldly; 
certainly. [Chaucer.] 

HARD'-FACED, a. Having a hard or 
stem face. 

HARD'-FISTED, a, [add.] Having hard 
or strong hands, as a labourer. 

HARD-HACK, n. The American popu- 
lar name of a plant, the Spinea to- 
mentosa, common in pa^ures and low 
grounds, and celebrated lor its astrin- 
gent properties. 

UARD'114G,t R. Hardening. [Chau- 
cerj 

HARD'ISH, a. Somewhat hard ; tend- 
ing to hardness. 

HARD'-LABOURED, a. Elaborate; 
studied ; wrought with severe labour. 

HARD' MONEY, n. A common term 
for silver and gold, in contradistinctioQ 
from paper-money. 

HXRD'NESS, n. [add.] A quality in 
some kinds of water which unfits them 
for washing. [See Haud- Waters.] 

HARD'.PAN. See Pan, No. 4. 

HARD'-PRESSED, a. Id a strait or 
difficulty ; short of cash. 

UARD'.PUSHED, a. Hard-pressed; 
urged by difficulties ; straitened ; hard- 
pressed for money. 

HARD'-RUN,a. Hard-pressed; in want 
of money. 

HARD'-WQQD, n. A term applied to 
woods of a very close and solid texture, 
as beech, oak, ash, maple, Slc 

HARE, n. i^add.] The common hare is 
the Lepus tunidus; the Irish hare, the L. 
hibemicus; the Scotch or varying hare, 
the L. variabilis, which is less than 
the common hare, and ia confined to 
northern alpine districts, becoming 
white in winter ; the American hare is 
the L. americiuws, not much larger 
than a rabbit. 

HARE-BRAINED PASSION, n. Way- 
ward passion leading to acts of violence ; 
a species of mania. 

HARES-EAR, n. Tadd.] Also, a popu- 
lar name of Erysimum austriaeum, or 
Austrian treacle-mustard. 

HARE'S'-LETTUCE, n. A plant, the 
sow-thistle. 

HARE-STANE, n. A memorial stone, 
such as the hare-stone on the Borough 
Moor of Edinburgh, celebrated in the 
lay of Mctrmion, 

** The msMive stone. 
Which still in memory is aho« n.** 
[See HOAB Stone.] 

HARTANG, n. The great snowy owl 
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{Sttrma nvctea), to called from its prey- 
ing on hares. 
UAR'I£>t ». «. [Fr.] To hurry. [Chau- 

HAR'I£D,t pp. Hurried. [Chaucer.] 

HAR'IFF, n. A plant, goose-grass, or 
cleavers, Galium aparine. 

HARIOT. [SwHbbiot.] 

BARLE, V. t. To trail ; to drag along 
the ground ; to drag with force. [See 
HAfTBL.] [Scoieh.] 

HAR'LEQUIN-BEETLE, n. A cole- 
opterous insect. [See Acrocinds in 
this Supp.] 

HAR'LEQUIN.DUCK,it. A species of 
duck, the Clangula histrionica, a native 
of Hudson's Bay and Northern Europe. 
It has a beautifully mottled plumage. 

HXRXOTRIESft n. p/icr. RitNildries. 
[Chaucer.y 

IIARMO'NIA, n. [Gr. &ff««>i«, a close 
joining.1 A species of synarthrosis or 
immovable articulation of bones. 

HARMONICALLY, ado. [add.] Har- 
moniously; suitably. 

HARMON ICON, n. [add.] Chemical 
Aomumuroff, a contrivance consisting of 
a tube of glass, or of any other mate- 
rial, in which a small flame of hydrogen 
gas is made to bum, in consequence of 
which the column of air contained%i 
the tube gives forth musical sounds. 

HARMONIUM, n. A new wind, keyed, 
musical instrument, similar in con- 
struction to the seraphina, but much 
superior to it in tone, &c. 

HXR'NEIS,t n. Harness; armour; fur- 
niture. [Chaueer.\ 

HAR'NEISE,t r. f. or i. [Fr.] To dress. 

HAR'NESSE,t n. [See Habmbsb.] A 
suit of armour. [Spenser.'] 

HAR'NESS-MARER, n. One who 
makes harness for horses. 

HXR'NESS-TUB, n. A cask of a pecu- 
liar form fastened on the deck of a 
vessel, to receive the salted provisions 
for daily consumption ; called also hear' 
nete-catk. 

H AR'O W,t \ exclam. [Old Fr. haro.] 

HAR'ROW,t ) A form of exclamation 
anciently used in Normandy, to call for 
help, or to raise the hue-and-cry. — As 
a verb, to cry out upon ; to make hue- 
and-cry after. [Chaucer, Spenser.] 

HARP'ING, a. Pertaining to the harp; 
as, harping symphonies. [MiUtmJ] 

HARP'OUR,t n. A harper. [Chaucer.] 

HARP'-SEAL, It. The Greenland seal. 

J See Seal.] 
ARP'Y-EAGLE, n. The Harpyia 
destrueior of Linn., or Thrastetus har- 




Harnr^isltk Thrumtm kar^tta. 

pyia of modem zoologists, an accipi- 
trine bird of Mexico and South Ame- 
rica^ celebrated for the enormous de- 



velopment of its legs and beak, and for 
the strength and power it evinces in 
mastering its prey. The marsh-harrier 
{Circus teruginosus), a British species 
of hawk, is locally termed harpy. 

HAR'QUEBUSS. SteABqusBUSB. 

UAR'QUEBUSSIfiR. See Abqubbu- 

SIBB. 

HARR, n. [add.] A tempest; an eagre. 
— In the Scottish dialect, harr, or hoar, 
signifies a chill, piercing fog or mist 
arising from the sea; a chill easterly 
wind. [Provincial.] 

HAR'RIED, a. Vexed; tormented. 
[Shah.] 

HAR'ROW. Same as Harow,— toAtVA 
tee in this Supp. 

HAR'RY SOPH, w. [Gr. i(irf .r, very 
learned.} In the university of Cam- 
bridge, a title given to those students 
who, having attained sufficient stand- 
ing to take the degree of B.A., declare 
themselves candidates for a degree in 
law or physic. 

HART' ALL, n. The East Indian name 
of orpiment. 

HARUS'PICE, instead of HAR'US- 
PICE 

HARUSTICY, instead of HAR'US- 
PICY. 

HAR' VEST-BUG, n. A species of tick, 
the Acarus auiumnalis, which infests 
the skin in the autumn. 

HAR VEST-FLY, n. [add.] A name 
applied in America to several large in- 
sects of the Cicada group, popularly 
called locusts in the United States. 

HARVEST-LOUSE, n. Same as Hab- 
VEST-Buo,— irAt'cA see in this Supp. 

HAR'VEST-MEN, n. Long-legged spi- 
den of the genus Phalangium, in which 
the head and abdomen are united into 
one piece. They are common in gardens. 

HAR VEST-MOUSE, n. The Mus mes- 
sorius, a very small species of field- 
mouse which builds its nest amidst the 
straws of standing com, and sometimes 
in thistles. 

HAR'WED,t ) j>rrt.of[Sax.A<inre.] 

HAR'R0W£D,t5 Harried; conquer- 
ed ; subdued. [Chaucer, Spenser.] 

HAS'ARDOUR,t »• [FrJ A pUyer at 
hazard; a gamester. [Cnaueer.] 

HAS'ARDRIE,t n. Gaming in general. 
[Chaucer.] 

HASH, n. A sloven ; a country clown ; 
a stupid fellow. [iScoleA.] 

HASK£,t R. A wicker basket in which 
fish is carried. [Spenser.] 

HAS'LOCK, ) a. [Halse-loch.] A term 

HAS'SOCK, f descriptive of the finest 
wool of the fleece of sheep, being the 
lock that grows on the halse or throat. 
[Scotch.] 

HAS'NA\ Has not. [Scotch.] 

HASP, n. [add.] An instrument for cut- 
ting the surface of grass-land ; called 
also a scarifier. 

HASP'ED, pp. or a. Cut up into small 
pieces, as meat. 

HASTE, n. [add] In haste, quickly; 
readily; willingly. 

HAST'ER, n. He or that which hastens; 
a tin meat-screen to reflect the heat. 

HAS'TIF,t a. [Fr.] Hasty. [Chaucer.] 

HAS'TIFLY,t adv. Hastily. [Chaucer.] 

HAS TINGS SANDS, n. In geol., the 
middle group of the Wealden forma- 
tion, constituting the uppermost part 
of the oolitic system in England, and 
occurring around Hastings in Sussex. 
The Hastings sands are composed chiefly 
of sand, sandstone, clay, and calcareous 
grit, passing into limestone. 
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HAS'TY-FOQTED, a. Nimble; swift 
of foot. [&hakA 

HAT, n. [add.] To give one a hat, to lift 
the hat to one, or to take it off in his 
presence. [Scotch.] 

HAT'-BRUSH, n. A soft brush for hats. 

HATCH, ) n. [add.] The fore-haieh 

HAT'CHES.f is placed near the bow; 
the main-hatch near the middle of the 
ship, before the main-mast ; the after- 
hatch, or quarter-hatch, between the 
main and mizzen masts. [See Hatch- 

WAT.] 

IIATCH'ING, ppr. Act of producing 
young by incubation ; act of contriving 
or plotting. 

HATCHWAY-SCREENS, ». Pieces 
of thick woollen cloth put round the 
hatchways of a ship-of-war in the time 
of an engagement They are also called 
fire-screens. 

HATE,t »• «. [Sax. hetan. See Hight.] 
To be named. | Chaucer.] 

H AT'TED-KIT, I n. A bowlful of sour 

HAT'TIT-KIT, / cream. — Also, a 
mixture of milk warm from the cow, 
and butter-milk. [Scotch.] 

HAU'BERGH,t n. A hauberk. [Spen- 
ser.] 

HAUD, ». «. To hold. [Scotch.] 

HAUD'ING, n. See Haddin in this 
Supp. 

HAUGH'TIE,t «• (hau'te.) [See 
Haught.] High.— ii haughtie string, 
a high-tuned string. [Spenser.] 

HAUL, V. t. [add.] To haul offy to sul 
closer to the wind in order to get far- 
ther off from any object. — To haul in 
with the object, to sail close to the wind 
in order to approach it more nearly. 

HAULDS,R. Holds; habitations; places 
of resort. [5co<cA.1 

HAULST,+ pp. [See Halsb.] Em- 
braced. [Spenser.] 

HAUNCE,t V. t XFr.] To raise; to 
enhance. [Chaucer.] 

HAUNCH'ED, a. Having haunches. 

HAUNTE,t V. t. [Fr.] To practise. 
[Chaucer.] 

HAUNTE^DEN,t pret. plur. of Haunte. 
Practised; frequented. [Chaucer.] 

HA USE, M. The throat. [See Halsb.] 
[ScotchA 

UAUSSE-COL, n. [Fr.] A gorget of 
plate. 

HAUSTELLA^TA, r. a very extensive 
division of insects, in which the mouth 
is furnished with a haustdlum, or pro- 
boscis, adapted for suction. It in- 
cludes the homopterous, heteropterous, 
lepidopterous, and dipterous insects. 




Opposed to it is the Mandibulata. The 
figiuvs show the form and structure of 
the haustellum in one of the hawk -moths 
(Sphingids). Fig. 1 shows the head of 
the moth with the tongue extended: 
figs. 2 and 3 are sections of the tongue^ 
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nfaowios its atrOiCtaTC ^— the omt (2) 
viewed from &boT«i, the Dth«r 0) from 
iHCDeath* 
HAtfSTEL'LUM, n, tL.] Theanctorial 

UAUST'EMENT.t «► A garment fit- 

tiixg ck»!H? to thti body, worn by ioldiers 

beneath their orcaoiir. 
HAUSTUS, «. [L.] In m^., a dnmjfht. 
HAl^T, n. In Btngai, a weekly market. 
HAUTBOY, II. (ho^boy.) [add.] A 

player on the haatboy- 
lIAU'TEIS.f n. (ho'toen.) [Fr.] 

Hauirhty; Icmd* [Chauc^^ 
HAUTEUR, instead of HAU'TEUR, 

pron. ho-tur«\ 
UADT-GOl3T% ii^stoad of HAUT- 

GOUT, pron. h6-(?oo', 
HAU'YNE, iiutead of HAUYKE, 

proHr how'in. 
HAV'EN^-f injin. of //aw. [Sax.] 



To talk fooiiithly or 



HA VER, > ^^ i. 

H A I ' V E R J without mettiod . | Set4ch . \ 

H A'VERSj X 11, Foolbh or irn'oKerent 

HAl VERS,) talk. \Sc&tck^ 

HAVER SIAN TUBES or t^ANAES, 

iL I n anak, , a net- work of mi n ute t^n al a, 

wfaic^h trawrae bony matter, aad pro- 

cet^d from the trtitral cavity^ and are 

filled, like it, with niorruw* 1L'he.»e 

canals usoally run m the Ahafta of lonK^ 

bone* in the direction of their len^tth, 

and are connected every here and there 

by cro!iiE brancrhes. They are tio called 

after the iiurao of their diaeoverer, 

HA' V INS, or HAVINGS, n. [add,] 

\ Scotch.] 

HAV'OCK, Uj-dam. [add.] Originally 

HAV^'OC, J a lerm of excitement in 

huntii*g, btJt after vvardH a war*cry, and 

the MiHTinl fur indtspKniiiiatc ATnn^htcr. 

HA VEREL^. I "; Hal/- wittedpcrsomi. 
HArVRELS; ) [^^f^A-J 
HAWEjf If. L^i.] A hawihorn-hcrry: 
a farm -yard ; a i^h arch- yard* [ CkaHcer.] 
HAWE'BAKE. Qu, IfitHberh. [C'Aau- 

HAW'-FINCH, n. [add.] A species of 
Coccothraustes found occasionally in 
this country, and feeding in Epping 
Forest on the seed of the hornbeam. 
It breeds in Epping Forest. 

H A WK^BELL, n. A beU on the foot of 
a hawk. 

HAWKE, n. See Hawk, No. 3. 

HAWK'lE, )n.Acowwithawhiteface; 

H A WK'EY, f also, a general name for 
a cow ; a stupid fellow. [Seoich.'] 

HAWK'IT, a. Haying a white face: 
applied to cattle; foolish; silly. [ScoichA 

HAWK'. MOTHS, R. The English 
name given to Icpidopterous insects 
belonging to thf family Spliii]>;idrr^ or 
sphinxia. The death's- ht^ad hawk- 
moth is the AcheTontia dtrupot; the 
pritet hmK k-moEb, the *i^Aiiu lif^uttri; 
the humming - bird hawk-moth, the 
MacT-o^fotSfi sitilntiimm. 

IIAWR -OWL^ ti. The AnntMi rtyi'tmt 
collet! also the great snowy owl. Ith 
of a anowy-wtitte colour, and in found 
in very high northern latitudes of but h 
the Old a]id the l^ew World. [Set 
HjimKANo in thi[« Suptt.] 

HAWSE, N. [add.] That part of u ren- 
sel'ft Ikjw where holew, railed the hturst. 
holer, ore cut for the cables guiiiK 
through.— j4 crott in Ihe kfntur implie« 
one cable lying orer the other.^^ AY£«?ur 
in the httiCM. [ See E LBOtv . ]— A dear or 
open hmeti', the revi^rec of a favl haw*e. 
^ t LA WS E' -R LOC K is, n. SJ^me as 1 1 a wsi:^ 
FLuas, — vhieh ue. 



HAWSE' BOX, 1 B. 
HAW8E'*P1ECES» f ih 



Timbers 

Krough which 
the hawse- htile^ ore cut. 

FIAW8t;,PIECES,ii, .S^IiAWiB-Boi 
in this StiftjK 

HAWSE -PIPE, ft. An iron pipe fitted 
into the hawse- hole^ to prevent tlje 
wood from being abraded. 

HAY'-BHID, 11. A nwne of the beam- 
bird and of the willow- wre» {Sfflma 
trtichiiug). 

HAYDENITE. Misplaced; *iw after 

IfAtWARD. 

HAY'ING, n. Haymaking; tlie getting 
in of hay. 

HAZ'ARDOUBNESS, it. State of being 
attended with danger. [Lit ui.| 

HAZE, 1 p. t. To urgf, drire, liarmss, 

BASEt f cflpccially with labour, [Uitd 
among MaUtrrt.] 

H A'ZTNESS, n. The state of being hazy. 

HEAD, V. I. [odd.] To form a bend; ob, 
the cafd^a^es htaa early. 

HEAD, II. [add] Incliiifltioii ; thonghta ; 
nnnd ; a.i^ he t(Kik it in his head to go 
abroftil; I eannot imagine bow thift 
camo into his head. [AttditifnJ^-^A 
brohm h^adt a wound on the head. 

HEAD -BOARD, n. A tMH^lat the head, 
as of a betl. 

HEAD'-BOROUHH, n^add.] In Emj- 
tand^ hend- boroughs are now known 
by the najtie of |>etly-^onfitable9. 

HKAD- COURTS. Certain trihwnoJs in 
f^c'otland, abolisiied by )iM Geo. lE,c. 5i>. 

IIEADINU, n, [add] That which 
BtandA at the head ; title; an, the head- 
iftff of a paper. — .\ preikaration of eijuiil 
I>art« of alum ond ureen vitriid used in 
bret¥ing.— 'AiMi. the foam on liquor. 

HEAD'-KSEEi^, n lu cAi/u, piwc* of 
moulded knee-timber situated beneath 
the head-iails, and fayed edgewise to 
the cutwater and stem, for steadying 
the cutwater. 

HEAH'-LACE, «. A ribbun or fillet; 
bair-laee. 

HEADLONG, ado, [add.] Rushing 
prectpltately ; aji« headfttnjf rttup-ams. 

HEAD -LUGGED, a. Dragged by the 
head. \Skak.] 

HEADXY.o. Headstrong; rash; pas- 
sionate. [Shak.] 

HEAD'-MAIN, n. The main ditch or 
channel by which water is drawn fh>m 
a rirer, dec, for irrigation, to be distri- 
buted through smaller channels. 

HEAD'-MASTER, fi. llie principal 
master of a school or seminary. 

HEAD'-NETTING, n. In ehips, the 
same as Uead-Boabds, — which see in 
this Supp, 

HEAD'.R AIL,t n. The coverchief used 
by Saxon and Norman ladies as a head- 
dress. 

HEAD'.SILVER,n. In /ate, dues paid 
to lords of leets; also, a fine of forty 
pounds which the sheriff of Northnm- 
t>crland formerly exacted of the in- 
habitants, twice in seyen years. 

UEAD'.TlMBERS,fi. In «Atpt, upright 
pieces of timber, inserted between the 
upjier knee and the curved rail, to sup- 
port the frame of the head-rails. 

HEALING, a. That heals; curing; 
mild ; gentle ; assuasiTe.— Htaling art, 
the art or science of medicine. 

11 R AL'INGLY, mfo. So as to cure. 

l1EARD'GROOM£S,t^ fi.p/irr. Keep- 

IlEIU>£GROMES,t § ers of herds; 
iihepherd-boys. [Spenser, Chaucer,] 

H t: ARDS,t n. plur. Keepers of cattle or 
fllieep. [Spenser.] 

HKAR'ING, n. [add.] In law, the trial 
of a suit before a court of equity; an 
inratigation of a controTersy. 



H£ARN,farHiiABD. [Vti!gar] 

HEART, R. [add.] That which has 
the shape or fonn of a heart. — In Mpe, 
a block of wood in the shape of a 
heart, for stays to neete through. 

HEXRT-AFFE€^TiKG,rt. AKecting 
the heart. 

HEART'- BLOOD, n. The blood of the 
heart ; life. 

HEaRT^BROKE,+ a. Heart- tiroken. 

HEART -CHEERING, a. Affording 
joy; animatiuK. 

HRAR TtlLL OF, r. t. To heara re- 
IHirt of; to hear of. f Vut^tsr*] 

HEART -ENLIVENING,*!. EnUren- 
ing the h^art. 

HEART -GRINDING, a Grinding the 
lieaK. 

HEARTH -BROOM, u. A broom for 
sweeping the hearth. 

IH:AHTI1 -BRUSH, n. A brush for 
sweeping the hearth. 

HEARTH-MONEY, n. [add.] A tax 
e^taLklishcd by the Idth and 14th Car. 
IL, when^hy an hereditary rerenne of 
two sliiltiMg^ for livery hearth in all 
liomefl paying the church and poor 
rates wax Kranted to the king. It was 
abolished by the l^^t Wm. and Mary. 

HEARTH STONE.H. The stone form- 
ffiK the hearth ; fireside. 

HEART LESS, a. [add.] Destitute of 
feeiinj? or aflPei'tion. 

HEARTLESSLY, adv. [add.] Without 
feel in (? or olfection. 

HEXRTLESSNESS, n. (add.] Desti- 
tuticirn of feeling or lUfection. 

HEART -LIRE, a. Resembling the 
heart. 

HKART''PAINlNG,a. Girmgpain to 
the heart. 

HEART-PU RlFYING,a. Purifying 
the heart. 

HEART -RISING, «. A rising of the 
heart; opposition. 

HEARTStJALD, iR. Heartburn; a 

HEART S€AUD,f disgust ; metopAo- 
ricfiUy^ regret ; remorse. [SeoUhS^ 

1 1 1 : A H T-^ f : 1 : 1 1 , rr The popular name 
given to plants ot the genus Cardio- 
spermum, on account of the shape of the 
seed. They are exotic climbing plants, 
and belong to the nat order Sapin- 
dacese. 

HEXRT'-TOUCH'ING, a, AffecUng 
the heart 

HEART". WHEEL, n. [add.] A double 
cam, the two sides of which may be 
symmetrical or not, according as the 
motion is required to be the same in 
each half-revolution, or different. 

HfiAT,n. [add.] The greatest accumu- 
lation of neat, or the time of such ac- 
cumulation ; as, in the heat of the day. 
— Animal heat, a certain amount of 
heat or temperature possessed by ani- 
mals, which is necessary for the per- 
formance of vital action. Those ani- 
mals which are capable of retaining 
their activity in the coldest extremes 
of temperature, have the power of gen- 
erating heat within themselves, and thus 
keeping up the temperature of their 
bodies to a high standard. The only 
classes of animals in which a constantly 
elevated temperature is kept up, are 
birds and mammalia. The bodily heat 
of the former varies from 100* to 112*, 
and of the latter fh)m 96"* to 104". 
The mean or average heat of the human 
body is about 100**, and it never fidls 
below 95" in health. The cause of the 
evolution of heat in the animal body is 
referred to the union, by a process re- 
sembling ordinary combustion, of the 
carbon and hydrogen of the system 
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with the oxygen taken in from the air 
in the proceaa of respiration. It has 
also been found that plants evolve a 
certain degree of heat by a process 
somewhat analogous. 

HfiATH^-COCK, m [add.] The Tetrao 
tetrix, otherwise called black-cock, 
bIack-groiise» and black-game. 

HEATH'ER-BLEAT, ) n. The 

UEATH'ER-BLEATER, } snipe, Sco- 

UEATH'ER-BLUTTER,) lopax gal- 
linago, Linn. [Seolcil.l 

HfiATH'-GAME, n. Heath-gronse, or 
black -grouse. [See Hbath-Cook.] 

HEATH'-HEN, n. The female of the 
heath-cock. 

HEATH'-THROSTLE, n. A bird; a 
species of throstle. 

HfiAT'INGLY, <ufo. So as to impart 
heat to. 

HfiAYE, V. t. [add.] To heave about a 
vessel, to put ner upon the other tack. 
— To heave at the capstan, windlass, 
kc, to turn round the capstan, &c., by 
means of bars, handspikes^ or other- 

HEaVe, It. [add.] Reave of the sea, the 
power that the swell of the sea exerts 
in advancing, retarding, or altering the 
course of a vessel. 

HEAV'EN-DESCENDED, a. De- 
scended from heaven. 

HEAV'EN-PR0TE€TED, a. Pro- 
tected by Divine power. 

HEAVEN-TAUGHT, a. Taught or 
instructed by heaven. 

HEAVY- GAITED, a. Moving heavUy 
and slowly. [Shah.] 

HEAV'Y-HEiRTED, a. Oppressed 
with sorrow ; sad. 

HE^E,n.[add.] Oneof the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Encke, a 
Prussian astronomer, 1st July, 1847. 
It revolves round in ld79'99 solar days, 
and is about 2^ times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. 

HEB'ENON, for Hen ebon, or Hen- 
BANE. [Shah.] 

HEBRADEN'DRON, n. Tadd.l He- 
bradendron pictorium, the Mysore 
gamboge-tree. It is used in medicine 
for the same purposes as the Ceylon 
gamboge. 

HEBRA'ICAL, a. Same as Hebraic. 

HEBRAIS'TIt', HEBRAIS'TI€AL, 
a. Pertaining to, or resembling Hebrew. 

HE BRAIZED, instead of HEBRA- 
IZED. 

HECK, ». [add.] Hech and manger, 
rack and manger. — Living at heeh and 
manger, a phrase applied to one who 
has got into quarters where everything 
is comfortable and abundant. [SicotchA 

HECK'LED,i7p. or a. Hackled. [Scotch.] 

HECTO'RIAN, a. Relating to, or like 
Hector of Troy. 

HED,tii. Head. [Chaucer.] 

HEDDE, for Hidde (Hidden). [Chau- 
cer.] 

HEDE'OMA, n. A North American 
genus of plants, nat. order Labiatie. 
H, pulegioides, or pennyroyal, is highly 
reputed as an emmenagogue. 

HED'EROSE, a. Belonging to ivy ; full 
of ivy. 

HEDOE, V. t. [add.] To guard or pro- 
tect; as, to hedge one's bets, that is, 
after having bet on one side, to bet 
also on the other side, thus guarding 
one*s self against great loss, whatever 
may be the result. 

HEDOE, r. t. [add.] To bet as above. 
— To creep along by the hedge ; not to 
take the direct and open path : as, he 
coasts and hedges hb own way. [Shah.] 



— To decline from the middle of the 
road ; to wander from the most direct 
course. [Shak.] 

HEDGE, a. Pertaining to a hedge; 
mean ; vile ; of the lowest class ; as, a 
hedge priest. 

HED6E'-BILL,HED6'ING-BILL, in- 
stead of HEDGE-BILL, HEDGING- 
BILL. 

HEDGE'-BIRD, n. A bird that seeks 
food and shelter in hedges. 

HEDGE'HOG, instead of HEDGE- 
HOG. 

HEDGE'HOG-THISTLE, instead of 
HEDGEHOG-THISTLE. 

HEDGE'-RNIFE, n. An instrument for 
trimming hedges. 

HEDGE PIG, instead of HEDGEPIG. 

HEDGE'-PRIEST, n. A poor mean 
priest. [Shah.] 

HEDGE'-RHYME, n. Vulgar doggerel 
rhyme. 

HEDGE'ROW, instead of HEDGE- 
ROW. 

HEDGE'-SCHOOL, n. A school kept 
beside a hedge, or in the open air, in 
Ireland. 

HEDGE'-SCISSORS,it. Alarge crook- 
ed scissors for trimming hedges. 

HEDG'ING-BILL,n. &e Hedoe-Bill. 

HEED'Y,ta. Careful; cautious; heed- 
ful. 

HEEL^.RNEE, n. In a boat, the knee 
connecting the keel with the stem- 
post. 

HEEN, fi. In CIdna, a city of the third 
class. 

HEFT, n. [add.] Weight; heaviness. 
[Local.] 

HEFT, V. t. To lift up; to carry aloft. 
[iSroteA.]— To try the weight of any- 
thing by lifting it. [Local.] 

H£GG£S,t n. plur. [SaxJ Hedges. 
[Chaucer.] 

HEIGH! interjec. Used in encouraging; 
as, heigh my hearts ; cheerly ; cheerly, 
my hearts ! [Shah.] 

HEIR, n. [add.J Heir hy devise, he who 
is nuide, by will, the testator's heir or 
devisee, and has no other right or in- 
terest than the will gives him. [See 

UlTIMCS HilRES.] 

HEIRLESS, for "(ires8'),**read (fir'ess). 

HErSUGGE,t n. The hedge-sparrow. 
[Chaucer.] 

UEL'AMxS, n. The jumping hare, a 
genus of rodent animals allied to the 
jerboas. One species is known, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope {H. capensis). 

H£LE,t V. t, [Sax. halan.] To heal; 
to help. [Chaucer A 

HfiLE,tn. rSax.]rieaIth. [Chaucer.] 

H£LEXES,t a. Helpless. [Chaucer.] 

HE'LIAC, a. Same as Heliacal. 

HELICrNA, n. A genus of mollusca, 
belonging to the family Helicids. They 
are found in America and the West 
Indies. 

HEL'ICOID, pp. In bot., twisted like 
the shell of a snail. 

HELaCOID PARABOLA, instead of 
HELICOID PARABOLA. 

HELIOCEN'TRICAL, instead of HE- 
LIOCENTRICAL. 

HELIOCENTRIC LONGITUDE 
OF A PLANET. The angle at the 
sun*s centre, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and 
the line drawn from the sun's centre to 
the first point of Aries. 

HEXIOSTAT, instead of HE'LIO- 
STATE. 

HE'LISE,t n. Elysium. [Chaucer.] 

HEXIX, ft. [add.] A genus of gastero- 

pods, belonging to the order Pulmonea, 

and comprising the land-shell snails. 
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The common garden-snail (H. horiai* 
sis), and the edible snail of France {If* 
pomatia), are examples. 
HE'LIX-LEVER, it. In meeh., a name 
under which Hooke's gearing has some- 
times been employed. 
HELL,t for Helb, v.^ To hide ; to cover. 
[Spenser.] 

HELLENIZA'TION, a. Act of using 
the Greek Unguage. 
HELL'-FIRE, ». The fire of heU ; the 
torments of hell. 

HELL'ICAT, n. [Qo. hdl-cat.] A 
wicked creature. riSootoil.] 
HELL'ICAT, ) a. Light-headed; gid- 
HELL'IC ATE, J dy ; half-witted ; vio- 
lent; extravagant [iSSoofril.] 
HELM, ft. Ease, or hear up the helm. 
(Explan. in Diet, incorrect.) — To ease 
the helm, is to give the wheel a quick 
turn down to meet a heavy sea, and pre- 
vent the helmsman from being thrown 
over the wheel. — Up unth the helm ! the 
order to put the helm a-weather. — 
Shift the helm ! the order to put it from 
starboard to port, or the reverse. 
HEL'MET-SHELL,n. A genus (Cassis) 
of pectinibranchiate gasteropods, be- 
longing to the family 
BucdnidsB. Most of 
the species (upwards 
of thirty) are inha- 
bitants of tropical 
shores, but a few are 
found on the coast 
of the Mediterra- 
nean. Some of the 
sheUs are of a large size. Those of C 
rufa, C. eomuta, C. tuberosa, and other 
species, are beautifully sculptured by 
Italian artists, in imitation of antique 
cameos. Of these a great variety of 
ornaments are made. 
HELMINTH'AGOGUES, n. [Gr. U- 
tAt*9H, a worm, and mym, to expel.] In 
med., anthelmintics; remedies against 
worms. 

HELMINTHI'ASIS, n. A disease in 
which worms or their larvsB are bred 
under the skin, &o. 

HELM-PORT, n. In a«Aip,the hole 
for the reception of the rudder-case. 
HELO'DES, n. plur, [Gr. ixt, a marsh.] 
Fevers produced by marsh-miasma. 
HELOP'ID^, n, A family of coleop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section 
Heteromera, named from the genus 
Helops, several sp«cies of which are 
found in England, living in rotten wood, 
and under the bark of trees. 
HEL' VER, n. Among miners, the handle 
or helve of a tooL 
HEM,t for Them. [Chaucer.] 
HEMATE'INE, n. A dark-red colour- 
ing matter obtained by acting on hema- 
toxyline by ammonia. With excess 
of ammonia, it forms a splendid purple 
matter. 

HEMELTTTRA, n. plur. FGr. i,utry(, 
half, and iXarfw, a sheath.] The superior 
wings, or wing-covers, of tetrapterous 
insects, when they are coriaceous at the 
base andmembranous at the extremity, 
as in the order He- 
miptera. The figure 
shows the scutellum 
s and hemelytra of 
a pentatoma; a, the 
membrane, or that 
part of the wing 
which folds over the 
other; b, c, d, the 
thickened or coriace- 
ous parts, generally 
more or less distinctly dirided into 
three portions. 
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Lsflfl - win|[ 

UBMEHO'BIANS, f tlted, a f Atnily of 
neuropteroua iiMccts^ rcnmrkable for 
the exceeding briUiatipy of the eye* in 
most of theffpecica^ and for the di?lif Atja 
•itractuf^ litiil varied colours of their 
lani? reticulAtmi wini^. The Im-vdj 
prey upon [tlant-liee. 

UEMEHO DIUS, n. A K^nus of ticur- 
opterous inj^eL'tfi^ the type of the family 
Bflmei^hiidie^ The eRR« are [il^ced in 
B. long thread-like pedieel. 

llEMieUANIA, n. See U&uicitASt. 

llEMir>A€'TYLUS,ii. [Gr.^^^ir^s, half, 
liiid ia^jif?.*f, a Finder or toe.] A gifnus of 
lizards beloiiigLng to the gecko fiLinily, 
or rtiLt-toed lixnrtt^ 

H EMU) HONE, instead of IIEMID'- 
ITONE. 

UKMULE'DKAL, a. [Hr. Km^wt, half, 
aud i3;Aj 4 fiicfl.jj lu mineral.^ a. term 
applied toa erysUU ha^in^ only hulf the 
number of fai!ea belong n^ tu any par- 
ticular modification wliiuh the Uw of 
iymmetry reiiuiresH 

llEMIPLE'diA, n. Jf«f HEuiPLSor. 

HEMIPO'DIUS, H. IGr. .>j™, ujid 
fzvjtf a. fixit, from the hind-too beint; 
abaenLj A genui irf^linooeous birds 
alUed to the qmulrt. Tbe apeeiesJ ore 
found {.'hieHy in Afrlr^ and Ajiia. 

IlE.\ri.Sl'IIEItE,ii. [add. J fiemhjjh^res 
vfihe brain, the two piirti» whieJ) eonsti- 
tuitf thf U|iper surf ace uf the brain, and 
whii^li iLTt" fiej tarn ted by the/d/x cerebri^ 

HEMISFLiEROlU'AL, a. Approach- 
ing tu the tiigure of a henitaphere, 

1JKMI*'IE, n. A rogue J one for whom 
the hemp growa; commonly applied in 
a joculJU- way to ^-idJy youog people of 
either set [Sccj^tA,] 

HEMr'*9EED t:AE€ULUS, n. The 
name jpven to some vanetien of the 
mulbfrrry catevliUf which are very 
amooth and pale ia colour^ resembling 
hemp-aeed. 

llE'MG^Et n. The roe in its third year. 
HRN'-DLlMDNEi:^S, n. N^etAloplo, or 

nigbt-hliiidnesA» 
HEN'-liCCKlIC, IT. Another name for 

the Jjai'ge whelk A {Biiceinu.m undalum), 

much uied an n bait for tish. 
IIEN'-CAVEY, n. lltn-coop. J&oteA.j 
HEND.t ttt. liiBteiui of "Gentile, 
HEN DY,ii read G eiitlo, 

HENT^t h" ^- ^^"^^ "^- HiJ^cn7 

UENiIe,! \ a.|SaxJ CItiI ; eourteooa, 

IJEN'OY.+ J [Cfuittctr.] 

HEN D E <J A 8 YLL A B' I C , a. Pertaining 
lo a inetrlenl line of eleven ayllables. 

OENUl ADYS, instead of HKNDr- 
ADIS, tt- [add. I [L.], from Gr. J* S<« ^vArVp 
one by tvro-| lu i/njm^^ a figure, where 
two substantives arc usicd in&tead of one 
qub4LantiT«;, or n Aubatantlve n^nd ad- 
jective ; or it IS a tigure in whieh the 
same idea a presented hj two words or 
I>h rases. 

llEN'ES,t \ 

HENNE,+ [adp. [Siu.] Hence, 

HEN'NEt^,t i [ChottixrA 

liESS,t ) 

HEN EAH£,t n. A fine for flight on 
account uf murder. 

UENGgf pret. and pp. of Hani}. Huni; 
or hanged. [VhaHrtrA 

HEN GHKN> h. [Wax.] A prison; a 
houfie of correction^ 

llEN^UAiiiUEH, n. [odd.] A spet-ies 
of hawk^ the Falca aj/anatin, 1 4 mi ^ su 
m^mcd from itit depredations in the 
poultry -yard. 



HEN'IIKll, MUE!t*i4PLAMT. 

HEN'K^FOETBpt rt^o. [SmJ Hence 
forth. Whauttr.] 

HEPf^SA T, n. A species of fish caught 
on the Wdsh eoastn It is shaped like 
A carp, and tinged with red. It ts very 
delicate eatiiig- 
11ENT,+ H. Graep. [&* IIenik] [Shah.] 
II E N T, u. t To seize, [ 5m H £N n . ] 
IlENT.f pTet. and pp. of fiend. Seized ; 
caught ; laid bold on ; held. [CAau- 
cer, Spentvr.] 
llENTE,t V. i. [See He Ho] To take 
hold of; to cftteh* [CAatfc^r.J 
llEN'-WOMAN,it. A woman who takes 
charge of poultry, 

HEPATAL CilA, n. [Or. i^mf. 4T«t-f, 
the liver, and m.>yes, pain.] l:*aio in the 
liver. 

HE P A T 1 1\ \a. [add , ] Ilepttt ic 
HEPAT'ICALJ JifiT, hi bona tl ui.— 
Hepatic pffriU^ for Urpatif^ ppriter. 
HEPAT'l€A.iuatead of HEPATIC A. 
HEPAT'OC£LE, n. [Gr. ^^tf, and M^hn, 
a tumour.] Hernia of the liver, 
HEPATOGAS^Tltlt'. n. [Gr.^T-^, and 
y^ftv:*, the belly.] In anatrt a name of 
the smaller omentum which pa^ea fh>m 
tlie liver to tbe stomach r 
HEPATUG KAPHY, n. [Gr. ,>-f, and 
y-^m^ to describe.] A du^cription of the 
liver. 

HEPATGL'06Y, rt. [Gr, i,.^, and 
l=y*ft dlseourse^j A discourse on the 
liver. 

HEPATOPH YMA, li, [Gr. At*-, and 
Cv.^Hj a suppurating tumour.] A suppu- 
rative swell innf uf the liven 
HEPATOliKH<E A, w. [Gr. W^ and 
^[«, to flow. J A morbid Row of bile, 
HEP AT US, Tl. [Gr. ^^m-, the liver.] A 
genu9 of braehyurouii decapod cruata- 
eeana found in JSoulh Ameri^^a, and so 
named from its liver colon red marking. 
llEPE,t n. [Sttx.l A beap.~7w Af;«f, 

together; in a heap. [Chaucer.] 
UEVIAL'WM, tt, A family of lepidop- 
tOroUS nocturnal io- 
sects, known by the 
name of swifts, and 
so called from the 
rapidity of their 
night. To thb family 
Itelong the ghost- 
uioth {Hepialus Itu^ 
mutl), and tlie goat- 
moth {CastuM tii/m- 
ptrda). The caiet- 
pillar with a fungus 
{ *>A(rrt(i rvbcrii ) 
growing from It^. so 
often sent from Nuw 
ZcAland as 11 cnri- 
osity, belongs to a 
^peoiett of this genuj 
{ Hep ifiius virescefts ), 
described by Air, 
Dotiblcday in Dief- 
fenbach^s New Zea- 
ttiJtd The fungus 
seems to attach itself 
to the i7uterpillar, 
when it ha.^ gone 
into the ground to 
undergo its traiisfoniiations. 
HEP'PEU, 11. The i>arr or young of the 
salmon. 

HEP'TADE, H. The sum or number of 
seven, 

HEPTAt^'YNOUS, (J. labot., Iiavlng 
seven st)les. 

HEPTAHE^DRON,n. [Gr. w«, seven, 
and J39{a^ a ba^e.] A solid hgure with 
Eleven Hided, 
HEP TAK4JH, it. Same as Hi^i^TAUi 11- 







H E B,t for Th Era. [ ^penMct, Otauar. \ 

HEIt'ALD, N. [add.] Modem heraldsi of 
all classes ore now made and appointed 
by the earl -marshal. The thnee prin- 
cipal heralds are called kings c/armt. 
[See Kjffu.] Besides these there are 
six subordinate heralds, viz., Somerset, 
Chester, Wmdnor, Richmond, Lancas- 
ter, and Y^ork; and foor pursaiTantfl, 
Yjx., Iloujjre Dragon, Portcollis, Blae 
Man tie, and llouge Croix. These latter 
commonly sueeced in tbe places of such 
heralds a^ die or are promoted. 

UEKALD'ICALLY,ad». Inaheraldic 
laanner. 

HER ALDRY, n. [add.] Pomp; attend- 
anee. {MillQtt.] 

HER ALDS t'OL'LEOE, or €0L'- 
LE ti E <) F A K SIS. An ancient royal 
corjwration, Hirfit instituted by Bichard 
J 1 1., in 1I8J, and sitmited on St Ben- 
net'a IlilU near St. Paul's, in the dty of 
IjO ndo n . The heralds above mentioDed, 
together with the earl-marshal and a 
i»ecretar>\ are the members of this cor- 
poration. There is a Herald's College 
In ^teotlondi composed of lyon king at 
arms, six heralds, and four pursuivants. 

HER AliP.t rt, A herald. ICkaueer] 

HERBALm.M, n. llie knowledge of 
herbs. 

HERBA'RIAN, n. A herbalist. 

HERBARIUM, n. [add.] A book or 
other contrivoiice for preaenring dried 
sperimenN of plants. 

HE K B - B E N N ET, n. [add.^ This plant 
ii aromatic, tonic, and astringent, and 
liaa been used in medicine, and as an 
ingredient in some ales. 

HER'BEKtf n. An arbour; on inn; a 
horbtjur. [ Chancer J] 

HER BERG AtiE,tn. [Fr.] Lodging. 
[ Chaucer. \ 

HER'BEK0;EOURS,t n. p/iir. [Fr.] 
I^oviders of lodgings; harbingers. 
[Chaucer.] 

llEirBi:UWE,tn. [Sax.] An inn; a 
]ijdt;inK ; a harlK>iu>. [Cketucer.] 

IIEK BKltWE,t». t To lodge; to har- 
liour. [Chavcer.] 

HEKB'-G R ACE,fi. A pLint; rue.[^AaA.] 

HERBOROUGH,tii. [Ger. A«r6er». J 
Place of temporary residence, espe- 
eially for troupa ; a harbour. 

HERB -ROBE HT,n. [add.] This plant 
is astringent and aromatic, and is use- 
ful in nephritic disorders. 

HERD,t { prH. and pp, of Hear, 

HEKD]:,t ( Heard. [Chaucer,] 

HERD, r. L To act the part of a sbep- 
beril, or a ten<Ier of cattle. [Scotch.] 

HERD, V. t\ To tend cattle; to take 
care of a flock, [Scotch,] 

HEBD'EN,+ pret, phtr. of Hear, 

1 Chaucer, j 
ERD ER, n, A herdsman. 

HERDED, t H. plur. Hards ; coarse flax. 
[CkaucetA 

HERDE WICH,tn. A grange or pUu» 
for cAttle, or husbandry. 

HERDS, n. Keepers of cattle or sheep. 
[Scttinh. I 

IlERDB -GRASS, n. A name given to 
various graitflefi, which are highly es- 
teemed for hay; particolarly timothy- 
gnuu^ fuK^tail grass, and fine-bent- 



HERE,f w. Hair. [Chaucer.] 
HERE, n. This pkce. [Shak.] 
HERE, ade. [odd.] To this place; 
hither, — Here is also used for present; 
BAf I shaU answer for my friend here, 
HFJtE,t pran- Her; herself. [ChaMcer.] 
I HERE,-)- V, L To hear. [Chaucer,] 
I ll£REAGAI^ES,ta<fD. Againstthis. 
I [Chaacer.l 
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HERON 

HfiREBEFOREM oJv. Before this. I 

J Chaucer.] 
ER'EBOTE,t n. A royal edict, com- 
manding the people into the field. 

HEREBY', adv. As it may happen. 
[Shah.] I 

HERE-iSY THERE.! Here and there. 
\Speruer.] 

HEREDITABILITY, n. Quality of 
being hereditable. 

HER'EGILD, n. See Hebezeld. 

HEREN,t a. Made of hair. [Chawier.] 

HERE'SIARCH, or HER'ESIAR€U. 

HER'IE,t V. t. To praise; to honour. 
[See Heby in this Supp.] 

HER'IE,t n. Praise ; honour ; worship. 
[Speiuer.] 

HER'lED J- i>p. Praised; honoured. 

UER'ITABLE, a. [add.] Heritable 
rights, in Scot* law, all rights to hmd, 
or whatever is connected with land, as 
mills, fishings, tithes, bonds, &c. 

HERKE,t».^ [Sax.jTohearken.r CAoH ] 

HERK INO,t ppr. of Herhe, Hearken- 
ing. [Chaucer.] 

HEROilNG, ) n. The young of the sea 

HIRELING, ftront. 

HER'MES, n. (Gr. 
'£«aifc, MerjuryJ In 
arehiBoloffv, a name 
given to rough, 
quadrangular stones 
or pillars, having a 
head sculptured on 
the top, without 
arms or body. Such 
stones were pla<»d 
by the Greeks in 
the front of build- 
ings, and used by 
the Romans (by 
whom they were 
called termini) ai 
boundaries or land- 
marks. They origin- 
ally bore the head 
of Hermes or Mer- 
cury; hence the 
name. 

HERNANDIA'- 
CE£, R. A natural 
order of incomplete exogenous plants, 
the species of which are lofty trees with 
alternate entire leaves, and flowers ar- 
ranged in axillary or terminal spikes 
or corymbs. The order contains only 
two genera, Hernandia and Inocarpns; 
the latter, known as the Otaheite 
chestnut, yields edible nuts with kid- 
ney-shaped kernels, which are eaten 
roasted. [^MHEBNAifDiA.] 

HERNE,t n. [Sax. hym.] A corner. 

J Chaucer.] 
ERNE'-PAN,t n. The skull-cap or 
iron pan worn under the helmet. 

HER'NIA, instead of HERNIA. 

HER'NIAL, a. Pertaining to, or con- 
nected with hernia. 

HERN10T'0MY,n. [Gr. («»•*, and r.^*^, 
a cutting.] In turg., the operation for 
strangulated hernia. 

HE'RO-ER'RANT, n. A wandering 
hero. 

HERO'I€, n. An heroic verse. 

HEROaCALNESS, n. The quality of 
being heroic ; heroism. [Rar. us] 

HERO'I€NESS, n. The quality of 
being heroic. [Rar. us.] 

HERON, n. [add.] The herons are 
placed in the famUy Ardeidie, along 
with the storks and bitterns. The com- 
mon heron is the Ardta cinerea; the 
great heron, the A. herodias, an inha- 
bitant of America; the great white 
heron, Herodias alba ; and the night- 
heron, Nyctieortix griseus, 
I.— Supp. 
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HER'ONERE,t n. A hawk made to 
fly only at the heron. [Chaucer.] 

HER'ONSEWES,t n. pi. Uemshaws; 
young herons. I Chaucer.] 

HERO.WORSHIP,n. The worship of 
hero3s, practised by the nations of an* 
tiquity. 

HERPET0L06'ieAL, instead of 
HERPETOLO'OICAL. 

HER'PETON, n. A genus of water- 
snakes. 

HER'RIED,t jip.r&eHEBT.] Honour- 
ed; praised; celebrated. [Spenser.] 

HER'SAL,t n. Rehearsal. [Spenser, 
Chaucer.] 

HER'SCHEL, n. In aslronomy. [See 
U BAN us.] 

HER'SCHELITE, n. A mineral found 
in olivin, brought by Herschel the 
astronomer from Sicily. It occurs in 
six-sided prisms ; colour white ; trans- 
lucent or opaque. It consists of potash, 
silica, and alumina. 

HERSE, ) n. [add.] A rehearsal ; 

HEARSE,) "the holy Aeri^'* rehearsal 
of prayers. [Ohs.] [Spenser.] — In 
archceology, a covering placed over 
corpses in funeral solemnities. It con- 
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sisted of a light wooden frame, covered 
with a pall, and decorated with banners 
and lights. On sepulchral monuments, 
herses of metal are sometimes met with. 

hISrSE,] «• H«^"*»- i^^^«^*l 
HERTE,+ V. t. To hurt. [Chaucer.] 
HERTE,t n The heart.— ^erfe-jpon^, 
the navel. [Chaueer.] 
HERTE'L£S,t a. Heartless; without 
courage. [Chaucer.] 
HER'THA, n. The name generally 
given to the chief divinity of the ancient 
German and Scandinavian nations. She 
was worshipped under a variety of 
names, of which the chief were exactly 
analogous to those of Terra, Rhea, 
Cyhele, and Ops, among the Greeks 
and Romans. Tacitus designates her 
Herthus or Mother Earth, and her 
name is also written Aertha, AorHio, 
and Eorthe. 

HERT'LY,! «. Hearty. [Chaucer.] 
HER'y,t V. t. [add.] To celebrate; to 
honour; to worship; to proclaim. 
[Chaucer, Spenser, Wiclif.] 
HER'YGOUD,t n. A cloak. 
HER'YING,t n. Praise. [Chaucer.] 
HESITANTLY, adv. With hesiUtion 
or doubt. 

HESP, n. A hank of yam ; a clasp or 
hook; a hasp. [Scotch.] 
HESPER^DIN, ) n. A crystallizable 
HESPER'IDINE,) nonazotised com- 
pound, found in the spongy envelope of 
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oranges and lemons. Its nature is not 
yet ascertained. 

HESPERriD^, n. A fiimily of diurnal 
lepidopterous insects, of which the type 
is the genus Hesperia. These little 
large-headed butterflies have a peculiar, 
short, jerking kind of flight, and hence 
they have received the name of lAip- 
pers. Several species are found in Eng- 
land ; as the Hesperia sylvanus, found 
on the borders of woods ; and Thymele 
alveolus, or the grizzled skipper. 

IIES'SIAN-BIT, n. A peculiar kind of 
jointed bit for bridles. 

HET, a. Hot. [Scotch.] 

HET,t ) pret. otHeteiHeat). Heated. 

HETTE,ti [Chaucer.] 

HETE,+ V. t. [Sax.] To heat. [Chaucer.] 

HETE,t V. t. or i. [See Hioht.] To 
promise ; to be called. [Chaucer.] 

UET'ERO. [Gr. in^t, the other; one 
of two.] A prefix from the Greek de- 
noting difference, and opposed to homo, 
which signifies resemblance. 

HET'ERO-BRAN€HIA'TA, «. [6r. 
irt^H, and fiityx,*; giUs-] Blainville*s 
name for the fourth order of his ace- 
phalophora. 

HET'EROCER €AL, a. [Gr. !»•«.<, 
and MiiKH, a tail.] 
A term applied to 
all the palsBozoic 
fishes, in which 
the vertebral co- 
lumn runs to a 
point above the 
tail, which is 
placed below like a triangular rudder ; 
a structure still seen in the sharks and 
sturgeons. 

HETEROC'ERUS, n. [Gr. iri<«r, and 
s((«ef, a horn or antenna.] A genus 
of pentamerous coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Clavicornes. 
These beetles have eleven jointed an- 
tenns, the last six articulations form- 
ing a cylindrical club. They burrow 
in sand or mud by streams or among 
marshes. Several species are found in 
Britain. 

HETEROCLI'TAL, a. Same as He- 

TEBOCLITIC. 

HETER06E NEALNESS, n. Hetero- 
geneity. 

HETEROClE'NEOUSLY, adv. In a 
heterogeneous manner. 

HETEROM'EROUS, a. Pertaining to 
the heteromerous coleoptera, in which 
the two first pairs of legs have five 
jointed tarsi, and the posterior pair 
only four joints. 

HETEROMORPH'OUS, a. [Gr. Ut^H, 
and fJLti^n, form.] A term applied to 
the larviB of certain insects, which differ 
in form from the imago. 

HETERON YMOUS, a. [Gr. h^^*^, and 
•»c/tAa, a name.] Having a difl'erent 
name. 

HETEROOU'SIOUS, \a. [Gr. Jti^w, 

HETEROOU'SIAN, { and •vrm, be- 
ingj Having a different nature. 

HETEROP'TERANS, { n. [add.] In 

HETEROP'TERA, j these insects 
the two pairs of wings are of different 
consistence, the anterior pair being 
homy or leathery, but generally tipped 
witlujuembrane. They comprise the 
land and water bugs. 

HETH^ENESSE,t n. Country of 
heathens. [ Chaucer. ] 

HETH'ING,tM. [Sax.] Mockery; con- 
tempt. [Chaucer.] 

HEUGH, n. [add.| Heugh-head, the 
head of a cliff. — Also, the head of the 
glen between two cliffs. [5co<cA.] 

H£UR,t n. [Fr. jaqiue.] An outer gar. 
7 u 
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ment or mnntle worn by wntneii in ttio 
J 4th century J iiticJ afterwiutla adopted 
by mpn. 

IlEVKjf i\ L Qt i* Tn heavo; to mlie; 
Uv labour, [ChauctrA 

HEV'ED.t n. A head. WhaHttt.) 

H E V 'E N < + w . Heaven . [ Chaucer. J 

HEWpf n. Destniction by enttiDg down. 
IIEW.t n. ifet UuK, 

HEW, R. for U^vntt^* [Spenstr.] 

HEWff jn, [Rax.] Cu^ottr; nppearaiK^;. 
hue. [Chaucer. \ 

HEW'ED,t pp. Coloared. [Chaucer.] 

HEW-HOLE, n. A name applied to 
the green woodpecker (Picus viridis), 

HEXAG'ONALLY, adv. In the form 
of a hexagon. 

UEXAC'YNOUS, a. In bot, haying siz 
styles. 

HEXAHEM ERON^n. [add.] A history 
of the six days' work of creation as 
contained in the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis. 

HEX APET^ALOID, a. In bot, consist- 
ing of six coloared parts, like petals. 

HEX'APLA, n. p/tir. [From Gr. i|« 
rXcvf, six-fold.] An edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in six languages; applied 
particularly to the edition prepared by 
Origen in the third century. This edi- 
tion exhibited, in addition to the ori- 
ginal Hebrew text, six Greek versions 
in as many parallel columns. Only 
some fragments of this Uexapta remain. 

HEX'APOD. SmHexapode. 

HEXT, a. superl. [Sax. heghest, or 
heghst.] Highest. [Chaucer.] 

HEY'DEGUIES,t or HEY'DE- 
GUYES,t n. phtr. [Qu. from heyday, 
and ffuite.] A country-dance or ru-md. 
[Spenser.] 

U£Y'DEGUY,t n. A kind of dance. 
I See Hetdeouies in this Supp.] 

HIBER NIANISM, n. An Uibemian 
or Irish phrase or idiom ; Hibemicism. 

HIBER'NICISE, v. t. To render into 
the language or idiom of the Irish. 

HIBERNIZA'TION, n. The act of 
hybemating; hibernation. 

HI3R1D. Se«HTBBiD. 

HICATEE^ n. A land-tortoise 

HICK'ERY PICK'ERY, n. Clown's 
Greek for hiera-picray — which see. 

HICK'- WALL, n. The little spotted 
woodpecker {Picus minor). The little 
blue titmouse {Parus caruieus) is often 
called hick-wall. 

HIDa)£R AND SHII>a)ER.t He and 
she ; male and female. [Spenser] 

HlD£'GlLD,t n. The price by which a 
Yillein or servant redeemed his skin 
from being whipped, in such trespasses 
as anciently incurred that corporal pun- 
ishment. 

HIDING, n. [add.] A beating. [ Vulgar.] 

HID'OUS,t a. Dreadful; hideous. 
[Chaucer.] 

HlD'OUSLY,t adv. Hideously; terri- 
bly. [C1iaucer.\ 

H 1 D R O ' T I C S, n. [^Gr. /«{**, l^^mtH, 
sweat.] Medicines which cause per- 
spiration. 

HI£,t n. [add.] In or on hie, in haste. 
[Chaucer.] 

HIERARCHICALLY, adv. In a hier- 
archical manner. 

HIERARCU'ISM,n. Hierarchical prin- 
ciples or power. 

HI£RD,t n. A keeper; a herd. [Chau- 
cer.] 

HI£RD'£SS,t n. (heerd'ess.) A shep- 
herdess. [Chaucer.] 

HIEROGLYPH, v. t. To represent 
with hieroglyphics. 

HIEROGLYPH'IST, n. One versed in 
hieroglyphics^ 



HtEaaC'RAPIlER, B, A writer of, or 
one vtn^ in hierogi-aphy. 
UiEH(U/ATHY, it. [Gr m{^> and i«t* 
jitm, to KTOrfhip or serve.] The worship 
of saints or thin^A sacre^l. [/^r«.] 
HIEROLOtV'lC, Jrt. PerUuningto 
IIlEROLOtJ ICAL, f bierola^. 
UIRROL'UaiST, n. One venM>d in 
hLen>1o^y. 

niERUL'06Yj n, [Gr. h^n, and Xm^h, 
dUeotine^] Liieriillg, a. discoum« on 
sacred things ; particuiaritf, the science 
which treats of the ancient writings 
and inscriptions of the Egyptians, or a 
treatise on that science. 

HIEROMNE MON, n. [add.] In an- 
cient Greece, the most honourable of 
the two classes which composed the 
Amphyctionic counciL The word was 
sometimes applied to priests or magis- 
trates, in some of the Grecian states. 

HIEROPUAN^TIC, a. ReUUng to hie- 
rophants. 

UIG'GLER, 11. [add.] One who per- 
forms occasionai work with a horse 
and cart. 

HIG'GLING, n. The practice of one 
who higgles. 

HIGH, a. [add.] High and dry, a term 
applied to the situation of a ship when 
a-ground above water-mark. 

HIGH or HY JINKS, n. A Scottish 
pastime. ** This game," says the author 
of Waverleu, **was played in several 
different ways. Most frequently the 
dice were thrown by the company, and 
those upon whom the lot fell were 
obliged to assume, and maintain for a 
time, a certain fictitious character, or 
to repeat a certain number of fescenoine 
verses in a particular order. If they de- 
parted fh>m the characters assigned, or 
if their memory proved treacherous in 
tlie repetition, they incurred forfeits, 
which were either compounded for by 
swallowing an additional bumper, or 
by paying a small snm towards the 
reckoning." \Oup Mantiering.] 

HIGH'- ALT aX «. The altar where | 
high-mass is only celebrated. • j 

HIGH'-CHURCH, n iSeeunder High. | 

HIGH'.CHURCH,a. Strenuous for epis- ^ 
copal authority ; an epithet applied to 
those principles which tend to exalt 
episcopal authority and ecclesiastical 
power, and to the parties which em- 
brace them. 

HIGH'-CUURCH'ISM, n. The prin- 
ciples of high churohmen. 

^IGH'-CHURCH'MAN, n. One who 
has high notions respecting episcopacy, 
and ahu) of the ceremonies, discipline, 
and authority of the church. 

HIGH'. CON'ST ABLE, n. See Com- 

STABLE. 

HIGH'-FEEDING, n. Luxury in diet. 

HIGU'GAT£>R£SIN, n. See Fossil 
Copal. 

HIGH'.HANDED,a. Overbearing; op- 
pressive; violent 

HIGH'-MASS, n. Among Roman Ca- 
tholics, the mass which is read before 
the high-altar on Sundays, feast-days, 
and great occasions. 

HIGU'-MISDEME AN'OURS,fi.In law, 
positive misprisions, as the maladminis- 
trations of such high ofHcers as are in 
public trust and employment; embezsle- 
ment of the public money; such con- 
tempts of the executive magistrate as 
demonstrate themselves by some arro- 
gant and undutiful behaviour towards 
the sovereign and government; endea- 
vouring to dissuade a witness from 
giving evidence, &c. [See Mispbi- 

SION.J 
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HIGH PROOF, aJp. To the utqwsl; 
in tli^ hi^he»t doi^ree. 

HIGH-PROOF, a. HiijhJy rectified ; 
very strongly al<S)IJolic; aa, high-proof 
Bpmtfl, 

HIGH'RKD. n. Hafm« 4 strong red 
ixjIoup; deeply red. 

HIGH REPENTED, n. Deeply tv- 
pented; repented of to the utmoct. 
[ShahA 

HIGII'ROAB, n. A highway; a tnut>- 
frequented rnod. 

HIGH'^SO AKIN G, a. Soarin^to a great 
height. 

HIGH^STE W ARD. n. \Sfe SxEWAanJ 
— Covri tf/fAe hrd hiifhMttnrttrd, a tri- 
bunal instttated for the trial of p«ctb 
indicted for treason or felony^ or fgf 
misprision of either. When a peer » 
indicted for treiiflon^ felyny^ or mbs^ 
prision, the sovereij^n creates a lord 
high-«teward pr^ hdc pict^ by eomari*- 
sion ander the ^rr^ seal ; bat durnir a 
session of Parliament the trial b n^ 
properly in the court of the lord h%h- 
steward, Imt before th* hiHrh coTirt flf 
Parliament. A lord high -steward is, 
however, always appointed to regnUte 
the proeeedintiria, 

HIGH'-STRUNG. a. Strung to & Mi 
tone or a hii^h pitch; big h -spirited ; 
proud; obatinate, 

HIGHT,t n. (hite) fSnx.} Hei|£ht.— 
On hitjht [Fr. en ktiat)^ in a high voice; 
aloud. [Chaucer, Spmst^A 

HiGHT.t pp, or a. [add.] Intrusted. 
[Spenstr.] 

UlGHTjt t^ t. To pronibe; to iRtrmt; 
todirect; tocommaiid. [^^hKHioiiTnJ 

HIGH'TE,t pp. (hi^te.J {See HtotiT.} 
Called; luinicd. [Chaucer.] 

HIGU'-TrME, n. Quite time; full time 
for the oecasion or tJie tiia^ when any- 
thing is to l>e done. 

HIGH'-TUEASON, n. The crime of 
treachery and infidelity to the lawful 
sovereign; the highest cirll offence. 
[See TstEA^otiA 

HIGH -VOICED, ti. Having a strong 
tone of voice. 

HIGB'WAY-ROBBER, n. One who 
robs on or near the highway ; a high. 
waymnJi^ 

HIGH WAY-ROBBERY, n. Robbefy 
committed on or near the highway, 

heKI;!-^^^'^^"^'^^ 

HILARMTY, w. [odd,] A pleosurabte 
exdtGment of the animal 9pirit4. 

HlLDtf It* [Sax.] Cofer©d*j concealed. 
\SpehMer.] 

HILD, for Hi: [.P. [Shak.\ 

HILiriNG, n. Cowardly; BpiriUe^i; 
as, a hiiding fellow, i Sheik. ] 

HILL, e, /. To form hills, or amall ele- 
vations of earth > 

HILL^l NESS,B. The jUatc of being hilly. 

HILL' TO P| n. The top or suniiuit of a 
hill. 

HIM, for 1 1 1 nsf. I.F. [ Spen^^er. ] 

HIMAN TUPUS, a. The long-legged 
plovers^ OP fltilt-birds, a genua of grails- 
torial birds, difftlnguiiihed by tlie great 
length of t h cir k iJfSn [ A^ S t i lt- B i mn. J 

H IMS E L V K ' , t Ipnmtjun. 1 1 Jmnl^ 

HIMSELV'EW.t/ [ChaHcer.] 

HIND'-BERliY, n. A sort of raffrberry, I 

HIND'- 1: ALF, n. A hartof the iirat ye^. 

HIN'DEU, D. t. [odd. J To diftajjpoint ; 
to balk ; to prevent from obtidiving* 

HIN'IIER-END, n. E^Ltremity; ter- 
mination.— A pplied ilia ludicrous aeti^e 
to the buttotks or backside. ^^oi^A J 

HIND ERE«T,+ ra. jwjw/. of /fuiil. 
[Sax.J Hindmost* [CAuiuren] 
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HIN'DERLANDS,^!!. Hinder ixirts; 
HIN'DERLANS, f bottocks ; the 
HIN'DERLETS, fposteriorB. 
HIN'DERLINS, ) [Scotch.] 
HIND'LEFS S€REW, n. A screw cut 
on a solid wtiose sides are arcs of the 
pitch circle of a wheel into which the 




Ulikllqr^ Senw. 

screw is intended to work. It is so 
named fh>ni its haring been first em- 
ployed by Mr. Hindley of York. 

UINDOSTAN'EE, n. The hingnsge of 
the Hindoos. 

HINDOSTAN'EE, a. Relating to the 
Hindoos, or to Hindostan. 

HINDOSTAN'Y, a. Same as Hindos- 

TAICBB. 

HIN'DRANCE, fi. The act of impeding 
or restraining motion. — 2. Impediment; 
that which stops progression or ad- 
vance; obstmction. [SeeHiirDBRANCB.] 

HlNEff M. A hind; a servant in hus- 
bandry. [Ckaucer,] 

HIN6E'-JOINT, n. Ginglymus, a spe- 
cies of articulation resembling a hinge, 
in which the bones move upon each 
other in two directions only ; viz., for- 
wards and backwards. Examples of 
this kind of joint occur in the elbow, 
the wrist, the knee, the ankle, the 
lower jaw, &c 

HINOE'-MAROIN, II. The hinge of 
biTalves, composed of the ligament, the 
cartilage, and the teeth. 

HINK, n. A hook or twibil for reaping. 

HIN^NY, n. Honey. — My hinny, my 
darling. [Scotch.] 

HIN'NY, II. for HINNEY. [add.] A 
mole. 

HINOID'EUS, a. In hot., when the reins 
proceed entirely from the midrib of a 
leaf, and are parallel and undivided, as 
in the ginger -worta. 

HINT'INGLY, adv. In a hinting man- 
ner; suggestingly. 

HIP, In. [add.] The ripe fruit of plants 

HEP, f of the rose tribe. It is also 
termed Haw. 

HIP'PA, n. A genus of anomurous de- 
capod crustaceans, the species of which 
seem to be fond of working in the sand. 
ff. taig/oida is called sand-bug in North 
America. 

BIPPAR'CHEA, n. [Gr.l Meadow 
brown butterfly, a genus of lepidopte- 
rous insects, of which there are several 
British species. 

HUMPED ROOF, n. [See Hip.Roor.l 

BIPPOBOS^'CID^, fu [Gr. 'axn, a 
horse, and fi»€Mm, to feed.} Forest flies, 
a family of dipterous insects, parasitic 
on birds and quadrupeds. The type ia 
the genus Hippobosca, or horse-fly. 

HlPPOBRaMA, m. [Gr. hwn, and 
fiim», food.] A genus of plants, nat 
order Lobebaces. The only species ia 
H. Umgifiara, an herbaceous plant, a 
native of Jamaica, and other West In- 
dian islands. It is one of the most 
poisonous of plants. Horses are said 
to be violently purged after eating it. 

HIP'POCAMP, n. See HiFrocAUPUs. 



HIPPOCAMTIIS, n. [add.] In myth., 
the name given to sea-horses with two 




feet, which drew the car of Neptune 
and other deities 

HIP'POCRAS, instead of HIPPO- 
CRASS. 

HIPPO€'RATES' SLEEVE, instead 
of HIPPOCRATES* SLEEVE. 

HIPPO€RAT'I€, a. instead of HIP- 
POGRATIC. 

HIPPO€RAT'I€ FACE, instead of 
HIPPOCRATIG FACE. 

HIPTOCRENB, instead of HIPPO- 
CRENE. 

HIP'PODAMES, for Hippopota- 
MUSBS. [Spenser. \ 

HIPP0PATH0L'06Y, n. [Gr. ;»••*, 
and pathology.] The science of vete- 
rinary medicine ; the pathology or doc- 
trine of the diseases of the horse. 

HIP'POPUS, n. [Gr. It*h, and wmn, a 
foot.] A genus of conchifers, of which 
there is but one known recent species, 
the H. maeulahUf or bearVpaw clam, 
from the Indian Ocean. This shell is 
to be seen in most collections, and is 
much prized for its beauty. 

HIBPU'RIS, n. [add.] In anai., the 
final division of the spinal marrow, also 
termed eauda-equinay or horse's-tail. 

HIP'PUS PUPIL'L^, «. [L.1 A pecu- 
liar motion of the iris, which causes 
the pupil to dilate and expand alter- 
nately. 

HIR,t poi. pron. [Sax.] Their; her. 
[Chaucer.] 

HIRD'IE-GIRD'IE, adv. Topsy-tur- 
vy; disorderly; in reckless confusion. 
[Scotch.] 

HIRD'UM-DIRD'UM, n. Confused 
noisy mirth or revelry. \Scotch.] 

HIRE, n. \M.] Reward for base or il- 
legal service ; a bribe. 

HIR£,ti>roji. Her; herself. [CAaucw.J 

HIRE'MAN,t It. [Sax. hiran, to obey.] 
A subject. — in Scotland, a hired ser- 
vant. 

HrREN,tn. A strumpet. 

HIRESELF',t HIRESELVE',t or 
HIRESELV'EN,t pronoun. Herself. 
[Chaucer.] 

HIR'ING, fi. [add.] In ^010, a contract 
by which a qualified property may be 
transferred to the hirer. Hiring is 
always for a price, stipend, or recom- 
pense. 

UIRS,t pos. pron. Thein. [Chaucer.] 

HIR'SEL,) V. t. To move forward with 

HIR'SLE,) a rustling noise along a 
rough surface; to move sideways in 
a sitting or lying posture upon the 
ground, or otherwise, by means of the 
hands only. [Scotch.] 

HIRUNDIN'ibiE, ft. A family of fissi- 
rostral birds containing the swallows. 

HIRUN'DO, n. The swallow, a genus 
of fissirostral or wide-gaping birds. 
[See Swallow.] 

Ul8N,forHi8. [Vulyar.] 

HISPAN'ICISM, n. A Spanish phrase 
or idiom. 

HISTLDiE^ii. Afamily of coleopterous 

insects, of which the type is the genus 

Uispa. These insects are popularly 
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known in the United States by the name 
of little leaf-beetles. The larvoi burrow 
under the skiu of the leaves of plants, 
especially those of apple-trees. One 
small species {Hitpa testaeea) is found 
in this country. 

UIS'TER, ». A genus of coleopterous 
insects, known by the name of mimic- 
beeUes, from the Latin histrio, a stage- 
mimic, so named from the power they 
have of contracting their limbs, and 
counterfeiting death. They are found 
very abundantly, in the spring, in the 
dung of horses and cows. 

HIST06'ENY,n. [Gr. ;rw,aweb or tis- 
sue, and yutmatf to engender or produce.] 
The formation of the organic tissues. 

HISTOG'R APHY, n. [Gr. iVw, a tis- 
sue, and >c«^, to describe.] A de- 
scription of the organic tissues. 

HIST0L06'I€, )a. Pertaining to 

HISTOLOO'IGAL, f histology. 

HISTOL'OdlST. n. One versed in 
histology, or the doctrine of the organic 
tissues. 

HIST0L'06Y, n. [Gr. Uth, a web or 
tissue, and x*yH, discourse.] In phys., 
the doctrine of the tissues which enter 
into the formation of an animal or 
vegetable, and its various organs. This 
branch of physiological inquiry requires 
to be prosecuted with the aid of mi- 
croscopes of the best description. 

HISTON'OMY, n. [Gr iVw, a tissue, 
and t$t*»t, a law.] The history of the 
laws which preside over the formation 
and arrangement of the organic tissues. 

HISTOR'ICAL, a. fadd.] Hutorical 
painting, that branch of the art of 
painting which embodies a story in one 
picture, and invests it with the warmth 
of poetry. 

HISTORICAL SENSE, n. That mean- 
ing of a passage which is deduced from 
the circumstances of time, place, &c., 
under which it was written ; the primary 
sense, as opposed to any secondary or 
remoter one. 

HISTORIETTE', n. [Ft.] A pretty 
story; a tale; a novel. 

HISTORIOGRAPH'ICAL, a. Relat- 
ing to historiography. 

HIS'TORY, V. t. To record; to relate. 
[Shah.] 

HIS'TORY-PAINTING, n. The art 
of representing historical subjects by 
the pencil. 

HIT, n. [add.] A striking expression or 
turn of thought, which seems to be 
peculiarly applicable, or to hit the point. 

UITH'ERWARDS, adv. Same as 

HiTREBWABD. 

HIVES, n. [add.] The popular name in 
the north of England and in Scotland 
for the varicella globularit of Willaii, 
a variety of the chicken-pox. 

HIVING, ppr. Collecting into a hive. 

UIZ'ZY, ) 

UIZ ZIE, > ft. A hussy. [Scotch.] 

HIS SIE, ) 

H.M.S. An abbreviation for his or her 
Miuesty*s ship or service. 

HO, V. t. To call out; an old sea-tenu. 
[See Hoy.] 

hoaIte,} ^' ^ *^"8**- i^''^'^'^ 
HOAST'MAN,t n. A coal-fitter; one 
of an ancient guild fraternity in New- 
castle, who were concerned in selling 
or shipping coal, 

HO'AZIN, n. A bird of the gallinace- 
ous order, of the genus Opisthocomus. 
It is a native of S. America, has a short 
thick bill, and is distinguished by its 
occipital crest of long feathers, whence 
ia derived its scientific name. 
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HOB'BLE.r.i.orl. Todannf, [Scotch.] 
HO&'BLBIt^n. [add.J A kind uf horse- 
ttuldjier iu Ireland wlio rode Dpon a 
hobby. 

IIOB'BLESHOWJ w. A hubbub; a 
HOB BlLSHtJW, ( tumult; iiri up- 
roar, [Scotch.] 

11 OB' BY, n. [ftdd.l The Fakn fitbbuteQ 
uf Linii.» a hint of the bawk kind, for- 
merly uj^ed iti the humbler >v-a1k«i' of 
falconry, chiefly for catehing liirks and 
other i^iniidl liirilfl. 

1J0BB\ nous It'AL.o. Fertninm?? to, 
or hiiiritig a huVih) liorsti ; erceutrie. 

IlODBYHORS lCALLT,fl£fr. Oddly; 
whimfiiciilly. [£oir.] 

HOB'Ni)B, adv. At random ; come 
what wiiL \Shtik.] 

HOCHETOT^t n, [Set HoTcriPOT.] 
(CAf/Hivr,] 

11 OC K K Y, ij . [add. ] A game at ball 
idajcd with a el ub ciirred at the lower 
end. A l^a termed i/dwAf J/, [Locai,] 

HOCQlIETEL'ft^t n. [Old Fr.} A 
knii^ht fif the poat; a decajed man; a 
basket -carrier. 

HOD DEN-GRAY, it. [Qu. from Enjf. 
hoidetij rustic. I Ctoth monufat'tured 
from wcMd in ita natural statc^, without 
beinf^ dyed; in former times much worn 
by the Setittish peasantry. [iVcwIfA.J 

IJOD'DLE, IV L To waddle. [Scotch.] 

1 1 OD'D Y, H. A nother name for the car- 
rion -ci'uw. 

JIOE, n. The picked shark (Actmthijie 
I'ulguriji) h $n called in Orkney, 

II OE '-MOTHER (contractpd into Bo- 
meb), pi. The name in Orkney of the 
backing -shark. 

HOG, n. [add.] All the t^arietie* of the 
domestic bog arc derived from the wild 
boar {Sii* scrafu). [Sec Svm^m] — In 
the game of cwr/rnj?, a atone which does 
not go over the dLfttancc -score. 

HOG -GUM, n, A reainoua suhstance 
burning with a amoke. and yielding an 
aromatic, agreeable odour ; it i!< astrin- 
gent,Tulncrary*iiTid dmretic. It i^aitpllcd 
to freah wound^a, aores, |!onorrha'a and 
aa a plaster in gout aTid then mat iam. 
The plant whieh produced it wa^ long 
supposed to be Rhus meioptitm^ one of 
the Tercbinttiacca': but it has now been 
prored to be tliu Moroiwbea cocctnca^ 




of tlie natural ordei: Guttifcm^, and 
found not only in Jamaica, but in Ht. 
Domingo, under the name of hoit d- 
cochon, iuGuianautidertlmtof maKfut, 



and in Bmii!, where it ii colled 
or ouarti* In Jamaica it ia called the 
ho^-^m, hog doctur'^-gtiMf ditcfor'i- 
ffum, and b*mr-{rce. 

HOG LOUSE, n. A crustwcan of the 
genus Oniscus^ belonging to the order 
laopoda. In Scotland th^^ Npeclea are 
generally called *' a latere,^ from being 
fr.»unci under Ftonca and alatca. 

llOGiMANAY, II. [Etim. uncertain.] 
The name given by the vulgar to the 
last day of the year^ and alao to an en- 
tertAinment given to a visitor on that 
day ; or to a gift conferred on thoae 
%'hQ apL^ly for it, according to ancient 
custom. [ScnUh.] 

HOQ'SCCUtE, n. A disLince-linc in 
curling, drawn avrosa the rink or eourse, 
[Scotch A 

HOG'-SHOUTIIER, it. A game in 
which tlio-M! who amuse themselTes 
juatle LMch other by tbo thouldera, 
[Scotch A 

IIOG^SHOUTHER, v. i. To Juatle 
with the shoulder, [jSlcofcA.] 

IIOQ'-SKIN, «, Tanned leather made 
of the skins of snine. 

I lOG -IV AL'LO W, n. The name given 
to rough ground otieome of the western 
tirairiea of North Americat from it* 
having the appearam«e of having been 
rootPiJ or titm up by hogs. 

HOIST, ti. Ill tnech.j an elevating ma- 
chine for KOiwls. 

HOKE -DAY, n. Set Hock Dat. 

HOK'EB,tn, [Sajc. Aofer/iVA,] Fro- 
wardneas. | Chaucer. I 

IJOK EltLY,ta*fi'. Frowardly. [Otau^ 
cfr.] 

HOLD, I', t. [add. I 7"o hold a good ^lui. 

I See WEATiiEBJiV-J 
ULD,t M- A governor or chief offi- 
WOLDpt f cer, 
HOLD -BACK,!*, [add.] The iron in the 

thill of a wheel't'arriaifTe to which a 

part of the harness is attached, in order 

to enable the animal to hold bairk the 

carriage. 
HOLD'ENpf pp. of Hold. Obliged. 

I ( ^hitttcfr. ] 
HOLD ER, n. [add.] A payee of a bill of 

e%chan;;e or a promissory note. 
HOLD' i NO -O V r: H, n- Iti taw, the keep- 

lug piisseaaion of land after expiration 

of a term in it, 

UuLK,tl«<. L^^l Entire; whole; 
HOLjf f sound, [Chaucer.] 
H U L L E R, f or 11 lla q. f Vufgar. 1 
HOLLOW-SPAK, n. The mineral 

called also chimtttdite. 
HOL'LY, n. [add,] The holm oak {Qtier- 

eti^ ifex), an evergreen oak, aHU^a called 

koltp-onh. 
HOL'LY,f adi\ Eniirrlj ; wholly. 

[Chancer.] 
IH>LOGHAPn'irAL, d. Relating to 

a holograph; written by the hand of 

him frani whom it eomea^ 
HOLOTHirUlA, n. See Tbkfanq. 
UOLOTHIIUOD.1S II. A family of 

echinoderms, called from their ahaL>c 

and appearance, jiea-cncnmberaH The 

type of the family is the genua llolo- 

UmHa. 
HOL'OUIl,t H. [Sax.] A whoremonger. 

[Chauvrr.] 
HO LT, t fur H a lii k t ri . [ Chaaeer. ] 
HO LY, a. [add.] Iloiif water founts the 

vessel conlniiiingthe holy -water, carried 

about in Hipman Catholic pro<.'e-9jiions. 

-^^liulff-wfttcT clcrhj a eon tempt uona 

name for a poor scholar; also^a t^Tvon 

who earrietl the holy- water. 
HO L Y-t'R LEU a. Cruel from excess 

ofholineaa, [lSA^iAJ 
HOLY. ORDER 8, n. The character, 



oftce, Of serriee, by which a person k 
set apart or consecrated to the duties 
of a clerjrymsn, [See Obrrr. | 

HO LY-UUOD DAY, n. [add] The 
fourteenth day of g^pteEober, cAlkd 
also hotff-crau dajt* 

HO LY-STONE, r. f. To scrub (he deck 
of a vessel with the atone called by sea- 
men a hottf-ttafte. 

HO LY-WATF4i STONE, B. The basin 
for holy -water, usually of stune or 
marble. 

UOM'A(^E,n. [add.] Nomaae mtcettrat 
is where a man and bia ancestors liave, 
time out of mind, held their land of ttaii 
lord by homitge. — Simple homage^ a 
mere acknowledgment of teDure with- 
out fealty or the aerrices conseqaent 
u[>on it. — Liege homage^ a homage 
which included fealty and certain ser- 
vices. 

HOM'ACiE, c. L [add.] To aabject In 
token of reverence and fealty. [CowUjf.] 

HOM AC>E-JlTHY,n. Ajury in acourt- 
baron, consisting of tenants that do 
homage, who are to inqoire and make 
presentments of the death of tenants, 
imrreiiders, admittances, and the like. 

HO M AG 1 CM, n |Law Lat.] Homage. 

HO. VIE, a. [add.] Relating to one's 
country or dwelling-place; domestic; 
oppoaed to furei^n ; as, home manufac- 
tures. 

HOME^ tide, [add.] In marine Ung,, 
the proper position of anything. The 
aheet^ of a soil are said to be home when 
the clues are h.Tnled chock out to the 
sheave-hfde.'?, 

HOME -DEPARTMENT, n. That de- 
partment of the e^ecative gOTcmnient 
in which the interior affairs of the 
country are regulated. 

Home -LIKE, a. Resembling or like 
home. 

IlOME'-OFFICE,ii, The governmental 
odice in which the affairs of the home- 
departineEit at-c tnuisacted. 

H(»Mi:oPATH'H', instead of HO- 
MEOPATH ET'l€. 

H(»MEOPATH I€ALLY, instead of 
nOMEOPATHET ICALLY. 

HUMl:<>P ATHIST, instead of HO- 
MEO PATHIST. 

HU.MEOP ATHY, instead of HO- 
MEO FATHY. 

HO'.M EK, R. See Hoe-Motheb. 

HOME II I Cr A L, a . Same as Hom eric. 

HOME-SEC HETARY, n. The secre- 
tary of state for the home-department. 

HoME'-SlCK,<i. Ill from being absent 
from home ; affected with home-sick- 

HOME SOCKET. See Hamesuckcx. 

HOME SPUN, ft. Cloth made at home; 
aa, ho waa dressed in homeMpu$i. 

HOME WABD, «, Being in the direc- 
tion of home. 

HUMILETIG, \a. [add.] Relat- 

Ht»MlLETlCAL, f ing to homUetics. 
This ijr the most ujitud sense of the word. 

ISee lioMii.iLTivs in this Sui>p.] 
OxMn,F/ri€y, «. Theartofpraach- 
ing; that branch of practical theology 
which teaches the principles of adapt- 
ing the discouraea of the pulpit to tJie 
fipi ritual Wnefit of the hearers, and the 
be^it methods which ministers of the 
gospel should pursue for instructing 
their hearers by their doctrines and 
example. 

II O M i \ E8, n 4 L. I dur. of Aomo, a num.] 
In law J feudatory tenants, who claimed 
a privilege uf haring their causes, &c, 
tried only in their lord's court. 

HOMINY, If. a-eUouMONY. 

HoM'L|NE^S,t n. Homeliness; do- 
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mestic management ; familiarity. [CJiau- 
cer.] 

HOM'LYyf a. Homely; domestic ; plain ; 
simple. [Chaucer.] 

HO'MO. [Gr. iu0t, one and the same.] 
A Greek term used in composition to 
denote similarity ; resemblance ; same- 
ness. 

HCMOCER'CAL, a. [Gr. i/*^, and 
Mi^Kt, the tail of a beastT] A term ap- 
plied to those fishes which 
have tails with rays re- 
gularly diverging from 
the back-bone, as in the 
herring and trout. [See 
Heterocebcal in this ibu, 
SuppA 

HOMODRO'MAL, a. Same as Homo- 

DBOMOU8. 

HOM(EOPATH'I€,a. instead of HO- 
M(E0'PATHI€. 
HOM(£OPATHa€AL, a. Some as 

HOMCEOPATUIO. 

HOMffiOPATH'IGALLY, adv. In a 
homoeopathic manner. 

nOM(£OP'ATHIST, n. One who is 
Tersed in or practises homoeopathy. 

HOMCEOP'ATHY, n. instead of HO- 
M(EO'PATHY. [add.] This method of 
curing diseases is founded on resem- 
blances, expressed in the Latin phrase 
" simiiia simiUbus eurantur,** like is 
cured by like, and stands in direct op- 
position to the system founded upon the 
principle of treating diseases by their 
opposites, and which is termed heiero- 
pathy, 

H0M06£^N£AL, or HOMO^E'NE- 
OUS, a. After the words, "such as 
have one common radical part,** add, 

as^a, ^*r 
HOMOIOU^SIAN, a. Haring a simUar 

nature. 
HOMOIOD'SIANS, n. 5^ Homooiou- 

8TA58. 

H0M0L06'I€AL, a. Pertaining to 
homology ; having a stmctural affinity. 
[See Homoloot in this Supp.] 

HOMOL'OGOUS, a. [add.] The homo- 
logout terms of a proportion are either 
tlie two antecedents, or the two con- 
sequents. 

HOM'OLOGUE, n. [Gr i,uH, and k»yt.] 
In not. hittoru, the same organ in dif- 
ferent animals, under every variety of 
form and function. 

HOMOLOGY, n. [Gr. ;.u«f, and x^h.] 
In phytical tcience^ affinity depending 
on structure, and not merely on simi- 
larity of form or use. 

HOMOMORPH'OUS, a. [Gr. •.«•*, and 
fM(^, form.] Of similar form ; a term 
applied to some neuropterous insects, 
which, in their larva state, are similar 
in form to the perfect insect, though 
destitute of wings. 

nOM'ONY, n. See Hommont. 

UOM'OPHONE,n [Fr.,firomGr i^j, 
and c*^> sound.] A letter or charac- 
ter expressing a like sound with an- 
other. 

HOMOP'TERA, instead of HOMOT- 
TERA. 

HOMOPTERANS, n. Same as Ho- 

MOPTEBA. 

HOMOT'ROPAL, a. instead of HOM'- 
OTROPAL, [add.] Applied to an 
embryo, the radicle of which joints 
to the hilum or base of the seed ; and 
to an ovule, whose apex is at the op- 
posite end from the hilum; a homo- 
tropal ovule produces a seed which has 
an antitropal embryo, while a homo- 
troiml embryo is the result of an ana- 
tropol ovule. 



H0MUN'€ULUS, «. [L.] A manikin; 
a dwarf. 

HONDE,tn. TSax.] Ahand.— ilnAon<&> 
bredtt a hand s-breadth. [CAaueer.] 

HOND'EN,t}i.i>/ur. Hands. [Chaucer.'] 

HON'EST,ta. [add.] Creditable; ho- 
nourable; becoming a person of rank. 
[Chaucer.] 

HONESTETEE',t I n. [Fr.] Virtue; 

HON'ESTEE,f ) decency; good 
manners. [Chaucer A ' 

HON'ESTY, n, [add.] Liberality. 
[Shah.] 

HON'Ei, n. [add.] Virgin-honev, honey 
produced by the young bees that have 
never swarmed, and which spontane- 
ously runs out of the comb, owing to its 
purity. — Oarified honey, honey melted 
in a water-bath, and freed from scum. 
— Acetated honey, clarified honey and 
acetic acid; oxymel. — Honey of borax, 
clarified honey and borax. 

HON'EY, V. i. To Ulk fondly. [Shah.] 

HON'EY-BUZZARD, n. The PemU 
apivorue, one of the most elegant of 
the British birds of prey, or rather of 
such migratory species as become oc- 
casional visitants here. It feeds on 
bees, wasps, &c. 

HON'EYEDMESS, n. Sweetness; al- 
lurement. 

HON'EY-GUIDE.ii. [add.] The honey- 
guides form a genus of the cuckoo family, 
to which the name of indicatore has 
been given. Their skin is very tough, 
and impenetrable by the sting of a bee. 

HON'EY-SUCKERS, ) n. Meliphagidie, 

HON'EY-EATERS, f afamUyoften- 
uirostral birds, peculiar to New Holland 
and the neighbouring islands. Besides 
the juices of flowers, and the insects 
obtained with them, many of these birds 
feed on berries. One species is the An- 
tochtera mellivora, or bush wattle-bird ; 
another, the Meliphaga ausiralasiana, 
or Australian honey-eater. 

HONG, fi. [add.] The Chinese name for 
the foreign factories situated at Canton. 
— Hong merchants, those persons who 
are alone legally permitted to trade 
with foreigners. They are ten in num- 
ber, and are always held responsible by 
the government for paying all duties 
on imports or exports in foreign vessels. 

HONG,t V. t. or t. To hang. [Chaucer.] 

HON ORARY, a. and it. Misplaced: 
tee after Honoubablt. 

HONORARY FEUDS, w. In law, 
titles of nobility descendible to the 
eldest son, exclusive of all the rest. 

HON'ORARY SERVICES, n. In law, 
services incident to grand seijeanty, and 
commonly annexed to some honour. 

HONORIF'IC, a. Conferring honour. 

HON'OUR,fi. [add.] In /air, a seigniory 
of several manors, held under one baron 
or lord paramount ; also, those digni- 
ties, or privileges, degrees of nobility, 
knighthood, and other titles, which 
flow from the crown. — Honours of war. 
[SeeyfhJBL.] — Honour-courts, courts held 
within honours, or seigniories. — ho- 
nour bright ! a protestation of honour 
among the vulgar. 

HONOURABLE, a. [add.] A title of 
quality bestowed upon the younger 
children of earls, and the children of 
viscounts and barons ; also, upon per- 
sons enjoying trust and honour, and 
collectively on the House of Commons, 
and the East India Company. — Right 
honourable, a title given to all peers 
and peeresses of the United Kingdom ; 
to the eldest sons, and all the daughters 
of peers above the rank of viscount ; to 
all privy-councillors, and to somo civic | 
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functionaries, as the lord-mayors of 
London and Dublin. 

HON'OURABLENESS, n. [add.] Re- 
putableness; creditableness; respecta- 
bility. 

HONT, for Hunt. [Chaucer.] 

HON'Y.SWETE,t a. Sweet as honey. 
[CAaueer.] 

HOpD, n. [odd.] The foremost and 
aftermost planks of a vessel's bottom, 
both inside and outside. — Hooding-ends, 
or hood-ends, those ends of the planks 
which fit into rebates of the stem or 
stem post.— Also, a covering for a com- 
panion-hatch, for a mortar, &o., and a 
piece of tarred canvas put on the ends 
of standing rigging. 

HOOD. In composition, [add.] Head- 
lesse hood, headlessness. [Spenser.] 

HQOD^-CAP, n. A species of seal, the 
Stemmatopus eristatus, found in the 
arctic seas, so called from an appendage 
on the head which the animal inflates 
when it is angry or excited. 

HOOD'-ENDS, ) See Hood in this 

HOOD'ING-ENDS.) Supp. 

H60D'IE-€RAW, n. The hooded 
crow ; the carrion-crow. [Scotch.] 

HQpD'-SHEAF, n. A sheaf used to 
cover other sheaves when set up in 
shocks. 

HOOF'-SHAPED, a. Shaped Uke a 
hoof. 

H99R, n. [add.l In New Yorh, a name 
given to several angular points in the 
North and East rivers ; as, Sandy Hook, 
Powles's Hooh, &c. 

HQQK,v.t. [add.] To steal. [Vulgar.] 

hOQR'-LAND. n. Land ploughed and 
sowed every year. 

HOOL, n. The husk; the hull; the 
covering; the slough. [Scotch.] 

HOOL'IE, a. Slow ; cautious ; careful. 
[Scotch.]^ 

HOOL^E, ado. Slowly; cautiously; 
softly; carefully; moderately. — Hoolie 
and fairly, BoMy and smoothly; cau- 
tiously and moderately. [iScofcA.] 

HQQP-ASH, n. The North American 
tree Celtis crassifolia. — Hoop -petti' 
coat, the plant Narcissus bulbocodium. 

HOOP'OE, n. [add.] [See Upupa.] 

HOOS'IER, n. In the UniUd States, a 
term applied to the citizens of the 
state of Indiana. 

HOOT, ) interj. A term expressive of 

HOUT, V dissatisfaction, of some de- 

HOOTS, ) gree of irritation, and some- 
times of d^belief, equivalent to the 
Eng.y^, or tut, tush, pshaw, &c. [Scotch.] 

HOOT'ING,n.[add.]Thecryofanowl. 

HOOVE, ( n. A disease of cattle in 

HOOV'EN, ) which the stomach is in- 
flated by gas, caused generally by eat- 
ing too much green food. 

HOOV'ED, for Hotebed. [Spenser.] 

HOPE,o. i. [add.] To trust. 

HOPE, V. t. [add.l To expect. F^AoA.] 

HOPES, n. plur. Expectations. [^AoA.] 

HOP-0*-MY-THUMB, n. A very di- 
minutive person. [Vulgar.] 

HOP'PER, n. [add.] A box-frame cr 
funnel for supplying fuel to a close fur- 
nace, &c. Sometimes written Hoppet. 

HOP'PESTERES,tn. [Sax.] Dancers. 
[Chaucer.] 

HOP'PING-DICK, n. The local name 
of a species of thrush, the Merula leu- 
cogenys, a bird common in Jamaica, 
who, in his lively and familiar manners, 
as well as his sable plumage, his clear, 
rich, and mellow song, greatly resem- 
bles the English blackbird. 
HOPPLES, n. plur. Fetters for the 
legs of horses or other animals when 
turned out to graze. [ Local ^ 
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nop'-rOLE. fi. Set uqv. 

IlOP'-SCOTCn, n. A liiny umong boys. 
The word tcotch refertf to Utie* whicrh 
zirit sctyiched vr tracf^rl on the gruund^ 
orcr wtiieh the player can [lO^ only by 
hopL>iTiK. 

HORI>,t«' [Sii.] A hoard; tfcjwurej 
a. prifate plac<* ht for th@ keeiiing uf 
trfnAure. [CAaucer.] 

HOllDE'OLUM, It- [L. dimin. of k^~ 



imam.] A it ye, or sinaH tniDour on the 
eyelidBf re»emblmg « barley -corn. 

HORE,t la. [Sax.] Uoon; Kray. 

HOOll.t f [CfumecirA 

HORE,t ^- [^ Hii A n. J Mivty ; mouldy ; 
Bordid. [SpeKMtr,] 

ifOUI'ZtiN, n. [add,] Artifieiai hori- 
zoitt a »E)triv&tii?e for enabling the 
m&rtiier to ohtaiiii altitudes of the hea- 
venly biidiea who'll tho horizon of the 
Ma is obscured by fog, or concealed by 
mtcrYeuinff la iid . U L^naisti of a snudl 
hollow trough tM>ataining qnicksilTer 
or any otb^ Huid, the surface of which 
afTordu a reflticted iiiiiige of a celestial 
l^ody, 

IIOKN, ft. [otld.] A horn, a glass of 
litimn 

llOHN lirLL, n. [odd.] The species 
reprciieoted in the tfut is the riiinooeros 
boni - bill ( Bueertts rh inocerot), so named 
Tntm its being fumUbed with an im- 
nienso ap[}eiidA|44? m the form of a re- 
vi^rted bora, at the base of the upper 
mandible^ 

IIOK N'BLEN DK- lit »CK, n. PrimitiTe 
ETieenAton<^, pI cryHtalUne compound of 
bemhlende and feUpar. 

U UK N' BLENDE H LATE, n. A pri- 
mary rock ci>nt]io«tfd of crystals of 
horublpncte^ often inti*irmixed with fel- 
spar. It is generally of a distinct slaty 
strui^ttirB* 

IIOKNBLEND'IC, a. instead of 
HCniNBLEN'DIC, 

iJOKNtlLEND 1€ *J LAY-SLATE, «. 
A rock of th& Cninbrian group, com- 
posed of clay-dlatej in which crystals of 
liornbletide juid actinolite are inter- 

UORNBLENDI€ GRANITE, fi. A 

variety of granite, in which hornblende 
Hupplie!! tbc place of mica. 

HORN ED HORSE, n. The gnu,— 
wkith frr. 

HORN -MAKER, n. A maker of 
cnokald^, [tShah.] 

HOU N -PUCR, H. A form of smaU-pox 
iti uliich the pimples are imperfectly 
suppurating, iiborous, or homy, and 
semi- tranAimrent. 

HORNS, n. ptur. In ships, the outer 
ends of tlw (ir(JM-tref?s. 

HORN Y'FKUG, R. The prominence 
in (he bullovv of a burse*s foot. 

HOROLU^JUM, II. [L.] The Horo- 
loge or Clock, ji southern constellation 
consist bi^ of twelve utars. It is cut by 
a I IDE iwaaing through Canopus to the 
SHjuthern put of Eridanus. 

iJOROLOOlUM FLORiE,ii. In6o^, 
iL time- paper of Bowers; a table ex- 
plaining the [wriod at which the same 
tlowers expand i{i dilferent latitudes. 

HOROM'ETER, tu (Gr. Afm, an hour, 
and fiiTiw, nicasuri:.] An instrument 
to mcMiAuro btHirs. 

HOR OStjOPER, I «. One versed in 

BOROS'€OPIST, i horoscopy. 

UOROS COPY, instead of UOR OS- 
COPY. 

HUR OWR,tfl.[8ai.] Foul. [C%<mar.] 

IIUR RlBLl^T^i- H, [Fr.l Horrible- 
ness. [Cfiaucer.] 

HORROR, >i. [idd] rA«Aorror*,a 
result of Imbita of intsbriation ; a state 



of extreme bodily ajid mental ainUtlon, | 
oci'aBLoned by tlifi ivrthdrawal of the 
CLi^tuiuury atitnubifl. 
[lOR»,t R. r/. [ Sax. I IJorM». [Chancer.] 
HORSK,t«* Hoarse. [Chnuirr.\ 
HORSE, r. f. [add. | To lupiiort or bear 
up from thO(f round, 4^0 hor»o dc»e* hU 
rider. [SAnA.] — To llo^ a BchooltK>y, 
by placing him on the back of am it her 
person. 
HORi4E'-DARRACKS,«. Oiirracksfor 
eavsJry. 
HORSE'- GO WPER. ii. A horee-dmler. 

IlURJSE -DOCTOR, n. One who cures 
horses. 

HORSE'-FINCH, n. A local name for 
that common bird the chaffinch {Frin- 
giila eahhs). 

HORSE'FQQT.fi. In theUmUdSUaet, 
the common name of a crustacean of the 
genus Polyphemus, so called firom its 
resemblance to a horse*s hoof. 

HORSE^-HOE, n. A sort of hoe or har- 
row drawn by a horse. 

HORSE'-IRON, \n. K kind of 

HORSaN6-IRON,{ caulking used 
fSor horsing-upf that is, hardening m the 
oakum of a TessePs seams. 

HORSE'-JOCK'EYSHIP, n. The state 
or quality of a horse-jockey. 

HOR8EXY, adv. In the manner of a 
horse. Applied to a horse, as manly is 
to a man. [Ludicrous. ] 

HORSE .MACR'EREL, n. A species 
of fish, the scad (Caranx traehurus). 

HORSE'.RAKE, n. A large rake drawn 
by a horse. 

HORSE'-SHOE, a. Having the form of 
a horse-shoe ; as, a horse-shoe magnet. 

HORSE'-SHOEINO, n. The act or 
employment of shoeing horses. 

HORSE'-STfiALING,!!. The crime of 
stealing a horse or horses. 

HORSE'-TAIL, n. [add.] A Turkish 
standard. [See Tail.] 

HORSE'- WOMAN, n A woman who 
rides on horseback. 

IIORSXY,t adv. After the manner of a 
horse. [ChaucerA 

HOSE, n. [add.] l*be hollow part of a 
spade, or other tool of a similar kind, 
which reoeivea the end of the shaft or 
handle. 

IIOS'PICE, n. rFr.,from L. hospiHum.] 
A term applied to convents in some of 
the passes of the Alps for the enter- 
tainment of travellers. 

HOSPITAL, n. [add.] Hospitals are 
eleemosynary corporations, and are 
either aggregate, in which the master 
or warden and his brethren have the 
estate of inheritance ; or sole, in which 
the master, &c., only has the estate in 
him, and the brethren or sisters, hav- 
ing college and common seal in them, 
must consent, or the master alone has 
the estate, not having college or com- 
mon seal. 

HOSTlTALE,t ». An inn. [^peiwer.l 

UOSPl'TIUM, II [L.] Among oid 
writers, a place or inn for the reception 
of strangers, but in modem times an 
hospice, — which see in this Supp, — In 
law, an inn of court. 

HOSS, for HoBSB. [Vulgar.] 

HOSTEL,t w. An inn. 

HOS TLER^^l "• ^° innJ'eeper. 

HOS'TELERE,t n. [Fr.] An innkeeper. 
[Chaucer.] 

HOS'TILEM£NTS,t n. plur. House- 
hold furniture. [Chaucer.] 

HOSTLER, n. [add.] Generally pron. 
os'Ier. 

HOT -BED, n. [add.] A place which 
2iK> 



favours rapid growth or dqvet^pnjcTrt; 
as, a hi}t-bQd of iicdition. 

llATE.t \pp. of Hett. Called. [Sei 

HO'TEN.t r HiuUT.] [Cftflwcrr.] 

HOT-PRESS, e.<. To press pap.r, it, 
between bi>t plat«s. 

HOT-PUESSFD, pp. or a. PreM sd 
between hot plates, as paper, 

HOTTENTOT, instead of HOTTEN- 
TOT, 

HOTTENTOT CHERRY, iuftead of 
HOTTENTOT-CHEKRY. 

HOT- WATER OEDEAL. S« Oa- 

liOT'-WELL, H, In condensiiigtUam^ 
engines, a reservoir for receiving the 
warm water which the air-pump dranrs 
off from the condenser. Part of this 
water is used to feed the boiler, and for 
this purpose it is drawn off from the 
hot- well by means of the feed-pump. 

HOUFF, ) n. A haunt ; a chief ptaoe ot 

HOWFF, J resort; a house; abnriil- 
place. [Scotch.] 

HOUGH'ER, fi. (hok'er.) One who 
houghs or hamstrings. 

HOUND, n. [add.] In modem common 
parlance, this term is often contemptu- 
ously applied to individuals; as, a i^^ 
hound, a low hound, a selfish, greedy, 
rapacious, quirking fellow, who will 
alike employ fair or foul means for the 
attiunment of his purpose. 

HOUND, V. t. [add.] To hound, othand 
out, to ferret out ; to set on ; to encoe- 
rage to do injury to others. [Scotdi.] 

HOUND'-FISH, M. A name of certain 
fishes of the shark family. The Squa- 
lus mustelus, smooth hound-fish, grows 
to the length of three or four feet, and 
is esteemed delicate food among the 
Hebrides. 

HOUNE,t n. for Hound. [Chaueer.] 

HOUP'ED,t n. pret. of Boop. Hooped 
or hollowed. [Chaucer.] 

HOUR'-GLASS STAND, n. The stsnd 
for an hour-glass. 

HOUS'ACE, n. A fee paid for housing 
goods by a carrier, or at a wharf, qnsy, 
&c. 

HOUSE, n. [add.] In mercantile <^<dn, 
a firm or commercial establishment; as, 
the house of Baring and Brothers.-— 
House cf correction, a prison for the 
punishment of idle and disorderly per- 
sons, vagrants, trespassers, &c. 

HOUSE -EN6lNE,n. In mecA.,asteam- 
engine which is so constructed as to 
depend to some extent on the build- 
ing in which it is contained, and b not 
independent or portable. Mostly sll 
large land-engines are thus dependent, 
and therefore come under the deno- 
mination of house-engines. 

HOUS'ELED,t pp. Having received the 
eucharist. — To ben housded, to receire 
the sacrament. [Chaucer.] 

HOUS'EN, n. Old plur. of House. 

HOUSE-PAINTER, n. One whopaint* 
houses. 

HOUSE'-RENT, n. Rent paid for the 
use of a house. 

HOUSE-SPARROW, n. A speciee of 
sparrow, the Fringilla domestiea. 

HOUSE^SPIDER, n. A spider that in- 
fests houses {Tegenaria domestiea of 
naturalists). 

HOUSE'-STEWARD, n. A domestic 
employed in the care and management 
of a family. 

HOUSE-SWALLOW, n. A species of 
swallow, the Hirundo urinca. 

HOUSE-TAX, n. An assessed tax on 
dwelling-houses. 

HOUSE'WIFFSKEP, In. Hoose- 

nUS'SIE'SKJEP, ; wlferj. 
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HOUS'IA,t ) It. [Fr. hautte,] An outer 

HOUSS£,f J garment combining cloak 
and tunic. 

HOUSING,)!, [add.] A saddle-cloth; 
a hone-cloth.— In arch., a niche for a 
statue.— In com., the putting of goods 
under shelter. One of the charges at 
public docks is for houtino. 

HOUT-FIEI {interj. Pshaw; non- 

HOUT-AWAI f sense; fy. [Scotch.] 

HOVE, M. A disease of sheep ; wind- 
colic. 

IlOVXD^t pp. [See Hotb.] Hovered. 
\ Spenser.'] 

HOVEKINGLT, ado. In a hovering 
manner. 

HOW'EL, n. A cooper^s tool for smooth- 
ing the inside of a cask. 

HOWEVER, flufo. [add.] In whatsoever 
state. 

HOWK'IT, pp. Dug out. [See Howk.] 
[Scotch.] 

HOWM, fi. A holm. [Scotch.] 

HOWR£S,t n. plur. [Fr. heuree.] 
Prajers or devotions at stated hours; a 
book of prayers or derotions. [Spenter.] 

HO W'SO,t odv. TAbbreviation of how 
soever.] Although. 

HOWSOEVER, adv. [add.] For this 
word, however is generally used. 

HOWVE,t n. [Sai.] A cap or hood. 
[Ckttueer.j 

HOX'ES, It. pfur. Hamstrings. [Shah.] 

HOY, V. t. To incite ; a term used as to 
dogs; to chase or drive away. [Scotch.] 

TLOY'ING, ppr. Hollowing to; setting 
on a dog. [Scotch.] 

HUB, R. [add.] The name of a wheel; 
the mark to be thrown at in quoits or 
some other games ; the hUt of a sword 
[Local,] — Up to the hub, as far as pos- 
Bible, or to the utmost. [Local.] 

HUB'BLE-BUB'BLE, n. In the East 
Indies, a name given by the Anglo-In- 
dians to the form of 
tobacco-pipe most 
commonly used by 
the natives. It is 
generally formed of 
the shell of a cocoa- 
nut, with a tobacco- 
bowl inserted at one 
part, and a reed for 
a mouth -piece at 
another. The shell 
is partially filled 
with water, and the 
smoke drawn 
through it. In use 
it produces a gurgling noise; hence 
the name. 

HUBBUBBOO', n. A howUng. 

HOE. [add.] Although the term hue- 
and-cry has in a great measure fallen 
into disuse, it is the process still recog- 
nized by the law of England, as a means 
of arresting felons without the warrant 
of a justice of the peace. When hue- 
and-cry is raised, all persons, as well 
constables as others, are bound to join 
in the pursuit, and assist in the capture 
of the felon. 

HUFF, V. i. [add.] To take oflfence. 
[CoUoq.] 

HUFF, a. Angry; huffish. [Qay.] 

HUF'FED,M>.[add.J OflFended.rCoW] 

HUF'FINESS, n. [add.] Resentment. 
rCWtog.l 

HUFTING, i3|>r. [add.] Takmgoffence.^ 
XColloq.] ' "- ' ^ 

HUF'FY, a. [add.] Angry; being in iU- 
humour. [CoUoqA 

HUG, V. t. [add.] To congratuUte ; fol- 
lowed by a reciprocal pronoun ; as, to 
hug one*s self. [Not elegant.] 

HUG, V. i. To lie close; to crowd to- 
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gether; to cuddle; as, to hug with 
swine. [Shah.] 

HUGGER, n. One who hugs or em- 
braces. 

HUG'GER-MUG'GER, a. Clandestine; 
poor ; mean ; confused. [Local.] 

HUL'FERE,t ii.[Sax.] Holly.rC*m«j«-.] 

HUL'STRED,t PP- [Sax.] Hidden. 
[Chaucer.] 

HUM, n. [add.] An imposition in jest 
[Vulgar.] 

HUMANITA'RIAN, n. [L. humamis, 
humanUas.] One who denies the di- 
vinity of Christ, and belieTes him to be 
a mere man. 

HUMANITA'RIAN, a. ReUting to 
humanitarians, or humanitarianism. 

HUMANITA'RIANISM, n. The doc- 
trine that Jesus Christ was possessed 
of a human nature only. 

HUMAN'ITY, ». [add.] Cause of be- 
nerolence; human or secular learning, 
as opposed to theology. [Bacon.] 

HU'MANIZER,R. One who humanises, 
or renders humane. 

HUMBLE-BEE, it. [add.] The humble- 
bees are now referred to the genus 
Bombus. There are many species in 
this country which live in curious ha- 
bitations, sometimes excavated at a 
considerable depth in the ground, and 
sometimes built upon its surface be- 
neath stones, &c. The societies consist, 
in some species, of about fifty or sixty in- 
diriduals; in others, of as many as 200 
or 300. They contain three kinds of in- 
diriduals— maleS) females, and neuters. 
The prevailing colours of the species 
are yellow, red, and black. The B. 
terrestris (Apis terrestris of Linn.) and 
B, lapidarius, are the largest of the 
species. 

HUM'BLEHEDE,t n. [Sax.] Humble 
state. [Chaucer.] 

HUM'BLESS,t n. [Old Fr. humblesse.] 
Humbleness; humility. 

HUM'BLESSE,tn. [Fr.] Humility. 
[Chaucer, Spenser.] 

HUM'BLING, n. Humiliation; abate- 
ment of pride. 

HUM'BLlNG,t n. A humming. [Chaiu. 

HUM'BLINGLY, adv. In a humbling 
or humiliating manner; in a manner 
calculated to humble. 

HUM^OLDTITE, instead of HUM- 
BOLDITE. [add.] A variety of da- 
tholite. 

HUM'BUG, R. [add.] An impostor; a 
cheat ; one who deceires under fair and 
honourable pretences. [CoUoq.] 

HUM' BUGGER, n. One who humbugs. 
[Low.] 

UUM'BUGGERY, n. The practice of 
imposition. [Low.] 

HUM DRUM, R. radd.] A small low 
cart with three wheels, drawn usually 
by one horse. — Also, a dronish tone of 
voice ; dull monotony. [Local.] 

HUMa)RUM, V. i. To pass time in a 
dull manner. 

HUMDUDd'EON, n. A complaint; 
needless noise. [Scotch.] 

HU'MERUS, instead of UUM'ERUS. 

HU'MIC ACID, II. A product of the 
decomposition of humus by alkalies. 

HU'MILE,t a. Lowly; humble. 

HU'MILE,t o. I. To humble. 

HU'MILIS, It. [L. humble.] A name 
given to the inferior straight muscle of 
the eye, because it turns the eye down- 
wards, and is expressive of humility. 

HU'MINE,ii. Ste Humus. 

HUMIRIA'CEvE, n. A nat order of 

polypetalous exogenous plants. The 

species are all Brazilian trees or shrubs, 
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abounding in a resinous juice. One 
species, Humirium balsamiferttm, has 
a thick bark, which abounds with a 
red balsamic fluid resembling styrax in 
smell. The bark is used by the ne- 
groes and natiyes of Guiana for flam- 
beaux; and the wood (termed red- 
wood) is used in building their houses. 

HUMBLE,} «• -SeeHuMMEL. [Scotch,] 
HUM'LOCK-KNOW, n. Hemlock- 

knoU. [Scotch.] 
HUM'MEL, V. t. To separate the awns 

of barley fh>m the grains. [See Hum- 

MELLINO.I 

HUM'MELLER, n. One who hummels ; 
an instrument or machine for separat- 
ing the awns of barley from the seed. 

HUM'MING-BIRD HAWK-MOTH, 
R. A sphingidous lepidopterous insect, 
the Macroglossa steUatarum, commonly 
known under the name of bee-bird. 
It is one of the most beautiful of the 
diumaJ species of hawk-moths, and is 
remarkable for the loudness of the 
sound which its wings produce ; when 
feeding, it inserts its long proboscis into 
the cups of even the narrowest tubular 
flowers. 

HUM'MOCK, R. [add.] A sheet of ice 
having the surface generally lerel, but 
here and there diversified by projections. 

HU'MOR, R. [L.] An aqueous sub- 
stance; a general name for any fluid of 
the body, except the blood. [See Hu- 

MOUB.1 

HU'MORIC, a. Pertaining to humor 
or humors. 

HU'MORIST, R. [add.] One who at- 
tributes all diseases to a deprared state 
of the humors. 

HUMORIS'TIC, a. Like a humorist 
[Bar, us.] 

HU'MOUR, R. fadd.1 Out of humour, 
out of temper ; dissatisfied ; displeased. 

HUMP'-BACKS, R. A genus of whales 
(Megaptera)y so called by sailors from 
the bunch on their backs. Species are 
found both in the northern and south- 
em seas. They are not much esteemed 
by whalers. 

HUMP'BD, a. Having a hump or pro- 
tuberance on the back. 

HUM^STRUM, R. A musical instru- 
ment out of tune, or rudely construct- 
ed ; a Jew's harp. [Local.] 

HU'MULINE, R. The same as Lupu- 
LiHB,— wAteA see. 

HUNCH'BACK, n. A hump-back; a 
hump-backed person. 

HUN'DRED-€OURTS,R. [add.] Hun- 
dred-courts are now obsolete, and the 
jurisdiction of hundreds is devolved to 
the county-courts. 

HUNa)RED-FOLD, r. A hundred 
times as much. 

HUN'DREDOR, r. See Hundbedbr. 

HUNDRED-PENNY, r. A tax for- 
merly collected by the slierifF or lord 
of a hundred. 

HUNG, pp. of Hang, [add.] In arch., 
sashes are said to be hung double, when 
the upper and lower are balanced by 
weights, for raising or depressing; and 
they are said to be hung single, when 
only one, usually the lower, is balanced 
over the pulleys. 

HUNGA'RIAN, a. Relating to Hun- 
garj.— Hungarian machine, a hydraulic 
machine on the principle of Hero's 
fountain, so called from its having been 
first employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz in Hungary. 

HUNG^BEEF, r. The fleshy part of 
beef slightly salted, and hung up to 
dry; dried beef. 
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HUN'GERED, pp. or a. Hungry; 
pinched by want of food. 

HUNT, V. t. [add.] Hounds are said to 
htmi change, when they take a fresh 
scent, and follow another chase.— 7V> 
huiU at force, to run the game down 
with dogs instead of shooting it.-— To 
hunt counter, to hunt the wrong way, 
to trace the scent backwards ; also, to 
take a false trail. A dog that has this 
propensity is called a hunt-counter. 

HUNTER, n. The name applied in 
Jamaica to a largish species of cuckoo 
{Piaya pluvialis). 

HUNT'ER'S S€REW, n. In mech., a 
form of differential screw, so named 
after the inventor.— (PAti. JVant., vol. 
xvii.) It con- 
sists of two 
partsaand6; 
the former is 
screwed ex- 
ternally, and 
works in a 
nut c ; and it 
is hollow and 
screwed in- 
ternally to 
receive the 
screwed part 
b, which is 
prevented 
from turning 
upon its axis 
(by the slid- 
ing guide- 
piece <f), when 
the part a is turned by means of a 
lever or handle applied at e. The ver- 
tical velocity of the guide d is mani- 
fratly less, as the pitch of the screw b 
is greater, and the pressure is accord- 
ingly so much the greater as the pitches 
of the parts a and b are more nearly 
equal. {See Scbew.] 

HUNT'ER-TRAIN, n. A band of 
sportsmen. 

HUNT'lNG-eOG, n. MUlwrights for- 
merly imagined that in a given pair of 
toothed wheels it was desirable that 
the individual teeth of one wheel should 
come into contact with the same teeth 
of the other wheel as seldom as pos- 
sible, on the ground that the irregula- 
rities and improprieties of figure would 
be more likely to be ground down and 
obliterated by continually bringing dif- 
ferent pairs of the teeth into action. 
To effect this the numbers of teeth in 
the two wheels were made prime to 
each other, as 81 and 20, which are 
very nearly In the ratio of 4 to 1, and 
yet any two teeth which meet in the 
first revolution are distant by one in 
the second, by two in the third, and so 
on ; so that one tooth is thus conceived 
to hunt the other, whence the term 
hunting-cog, which is supposed to apply 
to the odd tooth of the 80 + 1. Watch 
and clock makers, on the other hand, 
have always avoided hunting-cogs as 
an evil, and suppose that smoothness 
of the teeth is best effected by bring- 
ing the same pairs into contact as 
often as possible. 

HUNTING-MATCH, n. A chase of 
animals. 

HURAU'LITE, n. A new mineral oc- 
curring in the Haute-Yienne. It con- 
sists of a phosphate of iron and man- 
ganese. 

HUR'CHEON, n. An urchin ; a hedge- 
hog. [Scotch.] 

UURDaES,n. The buttocks. [Scotch.] 
UUR'DLE, V. t. To make up, hedge, 
cover, or close with hurdles. 



HURDLES, n. In huebandry, iron 
frames for fences. [See Hcbdle.] 

HURE,n. A whore. [Scotch.] 

HURE,t n. A gown worn by clerical 
and \egel men. 

HUREEK^ It. An Inlian grass, a variety 
of Patpalum ecrobieulatum, said to ren- 
der the milk of cows that feed upon it 
narcotic and drastic. 

HURaiIE.HACK'ETS,n.Small troughs 
or sledges in which people used for- 
merly to slide down an inclined plane 
on the side of a hill. Hence, a hurlv- 
haehet is a slide down a precipice. 
[Scotch.] 

HUR'LIE-HOUSE, fi. A term applied 
to a large house, that is so much in 
disrepair as to be nearly in a ruinous 
sUte. [Scotch.] 

HU'RON, n. A fish of the perch kind, 
the Huro nigricans, known to the Eng- 
lish settlers on the borders of Lake 
Huron by the name of black-bass. 
The flesh is firm, white, and well-fla- 
voured, and is in high estimation as an 
article of food. 

HURR,t V. «. To make a trilling sound, 
as of the letter R. 

HUR'RI€ANE, n. [add.] Hurricane- 
dech, a name given to the upper deck of 
steam-boats, which, from its height, is 
liable to be iiuured by sudden and vio- 
lent winds. 

HUR'RIER, ft. [add.] One who draws 
a corve or waggon in a coal-mine. 

HURRY, V. t. [add.] To draw a corve 
or waggon in coal-mines. 

HURTLEN,t pres. tense pL of Hurtle. 
AH hurtien forth, all rush forth, or push 
forward. [Spenser.] 

HURT-SI^KLE, n. A plant, the Ceii- 
taurea eifonus, which grows in corn- 
fields ; so named because it is trouble- 
some to cut down, and sometimes 
notches the sickle. 

HUSH'ABY, a. Tending to quiet or lull. 

HUSK'ERS, n. A name applied to many 
of the smaller birds, from their depriv- 
ing the seeds on which they feed of 
their hard outer covering. The linnet 
and canary are familiar examples. 

HUSK'ILY, af». Drily; roughly. 

HUSK'INESS, n. [add.] Figurativelp, 
roughness of sound; as, hushiness of 
the voice. 

HUSR'ING, n. The act of stripping off 
husks. — In the United Statu, the act of 
stripping off the husks from Indian 
corn.— In New England it is the prac- 
tice for farmers to invite their neigh- 
bours to assist them in stripping maize 
in autumnal evenings, and this is called 
a hushing, 

HUSSAR', n. instead of HUS'SAR. 

HUST,t a. [Sax.] SUent; whist. [Chau- 
cer.] 

HUS' WIFELY, a. Thrifty; frugal. 

HUS'WIFELY, ai». ThriftUy ; like a 
huswife. 

HUTTO'NIAN, a. Relating to that 
theory of the earth which was first ad- 
vanced by Dr. Hutton, and which is 
otherwise called the Plutonic theory, 
[See Plutonic] 

HUVETTE',t n. [Fr.] A covering for 
the head of a soldier. 
HUZ. Us. [Scotch.] 
HYACIN'THUS, n. Hyacinth, a genus 
of plants. [See Hvacinth. ] 
HYALCE'A, n. instead of HYAL.£'A. 
HY'BRID, or HYBRID, n. 
HYBRID, HYB'RIDOUS, a. instead 
of HYBRID, HYB'RIDOUS. 
HY'BRIDISM, n. Same as Htbriditt. 
HYDAR'THRUS, n. [Gr. yhm^, and 
«(I(M, a jouit.] White-swelling ; dropsy 
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of a joint ; a disease which generally at- 
tacks the knee-joint. 

HYDR. A pr«fix firom the Gr. yU*, 
water. [See Htdbo.] 

HYDR A€H'NA« n. A genus of Rustic 
arachnida. 

HYDRAM'NIOS^ it. [Gr. »2«;. and a:^ 
M«f.] A morbid accumulation of the 
Hquor omhU. 

HYDR AU'LI€ HEAD, n. The measure 
of a given hydraulic pressure expressed 
in terms of the height of a barometri- 
cal column of the fluid. The hydraulic 
head is less than the hydrostatic head 
by the height due to the velocity. [See 
Hydraulic Pressure in this Supp.] 

HYDRAU'Lie IMPACT, I it. lie 

HYDRAU'LI€ IMPULSE, f force 
with which a liquid in motion strikes a 
solid at rest, which is as the square of 
the velocity of the stream. The re- 
sistance wldch water offers to the mo* 
tion of a solid does not differ essentially 
from impulse, aiid comes under the 
same laws. 

HYDRAULIC (MEAN) DEPTH, «. 
The depth which a volume of flowing 
water would take in a channel whose 
breadth is equal to the outline of the 
bottom and sides of the actual bed, 
and which is found by dividing the area 
of the transverse section of the stream 
by the length of the wet boundary, or 
the length of the boundary of the water 
section diminished by the width of sur- 
face. The hydraulic depth of a chan- 
nel, of which the cross section is a 
circle — for example, of a pipe — is the 
radius of the channel. 

HYDRAU'LI€ PRESS, n. Braniah's 
press, — which see. 

HYDRAU'LI€ PRESSURE, n. The 
pressure which a liquid, moving in a 
close channel, exerts on the snr&oe by 
which it is confined, and which is al- 
ways less than the hydrostatic pressure 
by the height of head due to the velo- 
city. Thus, if the whole hydrostatic 
head-pressure = h, and the water is 
flowing through a pipe with a velocity 
of V feet per second, then the head due 

_t 
to the velocity =-^ — , and the hydraulic 

head is = ^A — -^^ feet; and the 

measure of this height is what is under* 
stood by the hydraulic pressure, the 
hydraulic head is then less than the hy- 
drostatic head of water by the height 
due to the velocity, so that the faster 
water flows in conduit-pipes the less 
does it press against their surfaces, and 
consequently the less does it tend to 
burst the pipes. 
HYDRAU'L1€S, n. See Hydrodtna- 

MIC8. 

HYDRENCEPH'ALOCELE, n. [Gr. 
Utt^, lytu^kH, the brain, and ttxhi, a 
tumour.] Watery rupture of the brain. 

HYDRENCEPH'ALOID, a. [Gr. £is^ 
%y»t^«XH, and !•%«;, resemblance.] A term 
applied to afiections which resemble 
hydrencephalus, or dropsy of the braii). 

HYDRENCEPH'ALUS, n. [Gr. >d«^ 
and i^«t^0r,the brain.] Dropsy of the 
brain. 

HY'DROA, n. A watery pustule. 

5yDKOBRAN€HI A'TA, it. [Gr. ^, 
and fi^uyx*^ gills.] The first section of 
the order Gasteropoda, containing mo- 
lusca which breathe water only. 

HYDROBRO'MATE, n. a salt formed 
by the union of hydrobromic acid with 
a salifiable base. 

HYDROtANTHAR'ID^, n. [Gr. 
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04^, and mmtOm^, a beeile.] Water- 
lieetles, a group of aqnatio coleopte- 
roua insects, containing numerons 
genera. 

HYDROCAR'BON, n. [add.] A com. 
bnstible mineral substance fonnd in the 
interatioes of lignite. 

HTDBOCAR'DIA, n. [Gr. M«f. and 
ar«^i«, the heart.] Dropsy of the peri- 
cardinm. 

HTDBO€HLO'BI€ ETHER, n. Chlo- 
ride of etbyle. It is a colourless liquid, 
haring an aromatic odour, slightly alli- 
aceous. 

HTDRO€HL(yBIDE, n. A chemical 
compound of hydrogen, chlorine, and 
carbon. 

HYDROeORrS^, n. [Or. Omf, and 
$uf$t, a bug.] The water-bugs, a tribe of 
bemipteroua insects. It contains two 
families, the Notonectidas, or water- 
boatmen, and the NepidsB, or water- 
scorpions. 

HYDRODYNAMICS, n. [add.] This 
term is commonly used to denote the 
general science of the motion of fluids, 
in distinction from ki/drmilics, which 
is more particularly restricted to the 
practical applications of the science to 
water and other non-elastic liquids. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, n. 
A machine constructed by Armstrong, 
on the supposition that electricity is 
generated when steam of high pressure 
issues from certain cocks properly con- 
trived. 

HYDROL^OOIST, n. One skilled in 
hydrology. 

HYDROMET'RID^, n. A famfly of 
hemipterous insects, the type of which 
is the genus Hydrometra. These in- 
sects haTC Tcry long legs, adapted for 
walking on the water, and some of the 
species may be met with on almost 
every pond or stream. 

HYDROMET'ROGRAPH,ii.rGr.f3«e* 
fUffM, measure, and ^mfm, to describe. J 
An instrument for measuring and re- 
cording the quantity of water discharged 
from a pipe, an orifice, &c., in a given 
time. 

HYDBOM'PHALON, «. [Gr. »«;. wa- 
ter, and •fMfmUtt the umbilicus.] A tu- 
mour of the umbilicus containing water. 

HYDROPATH'IC, \a. Relating to 

HYDROPATHaCAL, f hydropathy. 

HYDROP'ATHIST, ft. One versed in, 
or who practises hydropathy. 

HYDROP'ATHY, ». [Gr. £8«e, water, 
and w»9h, affection.] Water-cure; a 
mode of treating diseases by the copi- 
ous and frequent use of pure water 
both internally and externally. This 
system is said to increase the cutaneous 
exhalation to a very large amount, and 
thus to draw off speedily from the 
blood certain deleterious matters. 

HYDROPH'IDES, n. [Gr. ^, and ^, 
a snake.] Water-snakes, a section of 
the ophidians. 

HYa>ROPHOBY, n. See Htdbopro- 

BIA. 

HYDROPHTHAL'MIA, «. [Gr. »^, 
and 9fUKftHt the eye.] Dropsy of the 
eye ; called also huphiMlmuSf or ox-eye. 

HYDROPHYS'OCELE, n. [Gr. M»e, 
fiir««, to inflate, and «i|Xii, a tumour.] 
Uemia, containing water and gas. 

HYDROP'ICALLY, oifo. In an hy- 
dropical manner. 

HYDROP'ICS, M. Medicines which re- 
lieve or cure dropsy. 

HYDRO-PNEU'MO-SAR'CA,n. [Gr. 
U«{, ir*wfui, air, and raf(, flesh.] A 
tumour containing air, water, and a 
flesh-like substance. 
I.— Supp. 



HY'DROPS, n. [Gr. M«e, and «^, aspect 
or appearance.] Dropsy ; a morbid ac- 
cumulation of water in a carity, or the 
cellular substance. 

HYDROPYRET'IC, a. Rdating to 
sweating-fevers. 

HYDROPYR'ETUS, it. [Gr. Omg, and 
•vftrt, fever.] Sweating-fever or sick- 
nes s. 

HYa)RO-RACHI'TI8, n. [Gr. M*;, 
and fmxit3 the spine.] Dropsy of the 
spin e. 

HYDRO-SAR'COCELE, n. [Gr. M*?, 
and sareoeele.] Sucocele attended with 
dropsy of the tunica vaginalis. 

HYDROSTATIC BED, n. A kind of 
bed invented by Dr. Amot, which con- 
sists of a trough lined with thin sheets 
of metal, and partially filled with water, 
upon the surface of which floats a sheet 
of water -proof india-rubber cloth. 
Upon this sheet is laid an ordinary soft 
feather-bed or mattress. It is used for 
patients, and by its means the pressure 
is so equally distributed as to afford the 
patient comfortable rest, and effectu- 
ally to prevent the formation of sores 
upon the most prominent points of the 
body. 

HYDROSTATr^CIAN.n. One versed 
in hydrostatics. {Rar. us.] 

HYDROSTAT'ICPRESSURE,!!. The 
pressure of still water (or other pon- 
derous fluid) on a given area of surface, 
in distinction from hydraulic pressure, 
— which see in this Supp, 

HYDROSUL'PH ATE, instead of HY- 
DROSULPH'ATE. 

HYDROSULTHITE, n. A saline com- 
pound of hydrosulphurous acid and a 
base. 

H Y^ D R O U S, a. Containing water ; 
watery. 

HYDROXALaC ACID, instead of 
HYDROXALIC ACID. 

HYDROX'IDE, instead of HY'- 
DROXIDE. 

HYETOGRAPH'IC, a. Pertaining to 
the science of rain. 

HYBTOG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. U^, rain, 
and »t«f*> description.] The science of 
rain; a knowledge of the quantities 
and localities in which ndn has fallen 
in a given time. 

HYdE^IA, n. One of the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by M. Gasparis, 
of Naples, April 2dth, 1849. It revolves 
round the sun in 2160 solar days, and is 
three and one-fourth times the distance 
of the earth from the sun. 

HY^OEINE, n. Same as Htgieirb. 

HY'dEIST, n. One versed in hygieine. 

HYdlE'AN. a. Same as Hvobian. 

HYdlEI'NA, n. Same as Htgieihb. 

HYdlE'^NAL, a. Relating to the pre- 
servation of health. 

HY^IfiNE', instead of HYdl'ENE. 

HYdlEN'IC, a. [add.] Hvgienie agenU, 
things essential to health. These are 
reckoned six, viz., air, aliment, exercise, 
excretions, sleep, and affections of the. 
mind. These were ancientiy termed 
non-naturals, 

HY'GRO. [Gr. Cy^t, moist] A prefix 
which denotes the presence of mois- 
ture. 

HYGRCMA, n. [Gr. ^mum from iytn, 
moist.] A humoral tumour, as gan- 
glion. 

HYGROMET'RICAL, la. [add. By- 
HYGROMET^IC, f grametric 
plants, plants of which certain parts 
exhibit movements by the influence of 
moisture; as the rose of Jericho, which 
closes by drought, and uncloses by the 
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contact of fluid ; the beards of the ge- 
ranium and wild oat, which curl up in 
dry weather and straighten in damp. 
The beards of some other plants per- 
form the contrary movements. Such 
parts of plants aro dften used in the 
construction of hygrometers. — Hygro- 
metrie vaaUr, that portion of humidity 
which gases yield to deliquescent salts. 

HYGROM'ETRY, n. [add.] That 
branch of physical science which re- 
lates to the determination of the hu- 
midity of bodies, especially of the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere. It embraces, 
also, the theory of such instruments as 
have been invented for ascertaining the 
quantity of water contained in a ^ven 
volume of air. 

HY'GROSCOPE, n. [add.] An instru- 
ment for indicating the presence of 
moisture in the atmosphere, without 
measuring the amount. 

HYGROSCOPIC, a. [add.] Having tiie 
property of imbibing moisture from the 
atmosphere. — Hygroscopic substances 
are chiefly of animal or vegetable origin, 
as hair, fish-bone, animal membranes, 
the beard of the wild oat, &c. 

HYGROSCOP'ICAL, a. Same as Ht- 

OBOSCOPIO. 

HY'LA, n. The tree-frogs, a genus of 
batrachian reptiles. [See Teeb-Fboo.] 

HYLARCH'ICAL, a. \Gt, ikn, matter, 
and afx% rule J Presidmg over matter. 

HYLDE,t "• <.[8ax.1Topour.[CAaacer.] 

HYLD'ING,t a. [See Hildino.] Base; 
vile. [5j>en««r.] 

HYL'LED.t pp. [Sax.] Hidden. [See 
Hblb.] lUhaueerJ] 

HYLOB'ATES, n. The name given by 
Uliger to the long-armed apes or gib- 
bons. 

HYOiOIST, n. One who believes that 
matter is God. 

HYLOP'ATHISM, n. [Gr. Un and 
Miff, affection.] The tenet or doctrine 
that the life of matter is sentient. 

HYM, n. [add.] A blood-hound ; a mis- 
take in transcription for lym, 

HYME'NIUM, fi. [Gr. ifMiv, a mem- 
brane.l In bot., a term used to denote 
the gills of a mushroom, or that part of 
a fungaceous plant in which the sporules 
immediately lie. 

HYMENOMYCE'TES, n. The first 
suborder of the fungi, consisting of 
those species which are characterized 
by their reproductive organs, called the 
hymenium, being naked. 

HYMENOP'TERANS, n. Same as Ht- 

MBNOPTEBA. 

HYM'NODY, n. Hymnology. 

HY^O. A prefix from the Greek letter 
V. Anatomical names compounded with 
this prefix belong to muscles attached 
to the os-hyoides; as, the hyoglossus, 
attached to the os-hyoides and to the 
tongue ; the hyopharyngeus, &c. 

HYOFDES, n. [From the Greek letter 
V, and tOn, likeness.] A bone situated 
between the root of the tongue and tiie 
laryn x. 

HYP. A prefix. [See Hypo.] 

HYPERiESTHE'SIS, n. IGr. ^, and 
tMBnrtt, the faculty of sensation.j Ex- 
cessive sensibility. 

HYPERBAT'IC, a. Pertaining to the 
figure hyperbaJUm; transposed; inverted. 

HYPERBOL'IC, a. [add.] Hyperbolic 
conoid, a conoid formed by the revo- 
lution of a hyperiwla about its minor 
axis. 

HYPERBOL'ICAL, a, [add.] Mon- 
strous in the utmost degree. 

Out. kypei boUcal lleDd I Skat. 

H YPER-CHLO'RIC ACID, n. An acid 
7z 
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containing a greater proportion of oxy- 
gen than the chloric acid. 

HYPEReRITlCALLY, a<fo. In a hy- 
percritical manner. 

HYTERDULT, n. Same as Htpbr- 

DULIA. 

HYPERIGIIM, n. [add.] ffvperiatm 
perforatum, or St. John*8 wort, contains 
a powerftd volatile oil, which is aro- 
matic and astringent. When boiled 
with alnm, it yields a yellow dye, which 
is us ed for colouring wooL 

HTPER'ION, n. A name of Apollo, the 
god of day, who was distinguished for 
his beauty. 

So excellent a king ; that was to this, 
Hfptrion to a *at;r. Shnh. 

[Pronounced JJffperi'on in the classics.] 

HYPEROR'THODOXY,n. Orthodoxy 
indulged to excess. 

HYPEROS'.TOSIS, n. [Gr. An<, and 
•rrMv, a bone.] An excessive growth 
of bone. 

HY'PERSTHENE ROCK, n. A com- 
pound of hypersthene and feldspar. 

HYPERTROPH'l€, a. Same as Ht- 

PERTB0PHIC4L. 

HYP'NUM, n. instead of HYPNUM. 
HYPO€HLO'ROUS ACID, «. A 

bleaching compound of chlorine and 

oxygen. 
HYPO€HONT)RrA€ALLY, adv. In 

a depressed or melancholy manner. 
HYPOCHON'DRIUM, n. The upper 

lateral region of the abdomen, under 

the cartilages of the false ribs. 
HYPOGAS'TRIUM, n. [Gr. ^ and 
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ymr^m, the belly .1 The lower anterior 

region of the abdomen. 
HYPOdE'OUS, a. See Htpoojious. 
HYPOGLOS'SIS, II. Same as IItpo- 

OLOTTI8. 

HYPOSTASIS, «. [add.] In med., a 
sediment, as that of the urine. 

HYPOS'TATIZE, r. t To attribute 
proper personal existence to. 

HYPOTHE'CIOM, ». [Gr. ^#, and 
^nttny a hollow case.] In bot, the sub- 
stance which surrounds or overlies the 
perithecium of lichens, as in Cladonia. 

HYPOTHEN'AR,fi. [Gr. i»«, and J^i»«<. 
the palm of the hand.] One of the 
muscles contracting the thumb. 

HYPOTH'ENUSE, n.See Hypotenusb. 

HYPOTH'ESIZE, v. i. To form hypo- 
theses. [Rare. ) 

HYPOTHETICAL, a. [add] Imagi- 
nary; uncertain; merely conjectured. 

HYPOZO'IC, a. [Gr. ^4, and ^m», an 
animal.] The hypozoic system, in geol.y 
is a term applied by Philips to those 
rocks of crystalline slates which occur 
especially in the central ridges of 
mountain-chains. As the term implies, 
they are geologically below all the 
rocks which contain traces of animal 
life. 

HYPSOMET'RICAL, a. Of or belong- 
ing to hypsometry; as, hypsometrical 
maps, which exhibit the relative heights 
of mountains, &c. 

HYPSOMET'RieALLY,arfv. Accord- 
ing to the rules, or principles of hypso- 
metry. 
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HYPSOMETRY, B, [Gr i4«, height, 
and ^Mf(-f, meiiaure.] The art of mea- 
surini; tho relativ* or absolute heights 
of pUces upun tht^ surface of the earthi 
either by tJie baj*omctcr, or by trigo no- 
metrical observations, 

HYSSOP, n [luid.] //ftJffP-AvMop, the 
Oratiota o^maHs^ Linn., -wUeh growB 
in meadows m Europe. It is a rioletit 
cathartic, diurvtlc^ emetie, and an acrid 
bitter poison. It wa3 formerij called 
Qrtjtia Dfi, un oeeonnt of its medi- 
dniiJ virtues ; hence the botsniial 
name. 

HYSS OPUS, tt. Hyssop, a gvniH of 
plan Ls. [ See H thb of.] 

HYSTEElAL-'filA, b. tCr. £*«*«, the 
womb] Pftin in the utcfua. 

HYSTKRAN'THOUS, a. [Or- ^rn«*, 
afterward*, an ri «■$*!» a flower. ] la bat., 
a term applied to those plants iti vtbich 
the leifiTOfl appear after the flowe»> ai 
in the a^lmond. 

HYSTKin T!S, N {Gr.lrTum the ole- 

rUS.l iiiilcuuluiitiua of tiie ut^^rus. 

HYS^TERON-PROT^ERON,*. radd.1 
A figure in which the word that sboula 
follow comes first ; as, vo/et atque vitU, 
"he is well and lives." Hence, the 
word is sometimes used to denote an 
anachronism, or the putting of a later 
historical event before an earlier one. 

HYSTRICIDiE, n. [From //yi/rix,ooe 
of the genera.] The porcupine tribe, 
a fiunily of rodent animals. 

HYS'TRIX, n. The porcupine, a genus 
of rodent animals. [See Pobcupine.] 



FAMB, n. Same as Iambic, or Iambtts. 

lAM'BICALLY, cuiv. In the manner 
of an iambic. 

lANTHl'NA, n. A genus of oceanic 
shelled mollusca, with a thin violet« 
coloured shell. There are six known 
species found in the open sea in the 
warmer parts of the world. The foot 
of the animal has a float composed of 
numerous cartilaginous air-vesicles, 
which serves as a raft, and as a place 
of attachment for the eggs. 

IASP,t n. [Fr. jaspe.] Jasper. [Spen- 

lAT^RIC, ) ff. [Gr. imt(t*H.\ Re- 

lAT'RICAL, { kting to medicine or 
physicians. 

lATROLIP'TIC, a. [Gr. «T##r, a phy- 
sician, and aXwfw, to anoint.] Curing 
by ointments and frictions. The iatro' 
lipHc methodj in med,, consists in the 
application of medicines to the skin, 
aided by fHction. It is also termed 
the epidermic method. 

IAV'ELS,+ n. plur. Wandering, dirty 
fellows. [Spenser.] 

VBEX, n. [add.] The ibex of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Appenines, &c., is the Ibex 
copra, and the Caucasian species is 
the /. eegagrus, which is considerably 
larger than the common goat. 

IB'II). A contraction of ibidem, 

I€. In chem., a particle used as a ter- 
mination of the names of those acids 
which contain in combination the high- 
est known quantity of the acidifying 
principle. It is used also when there 
Is only one known combination of the 
elements of an acid ; as, carbonic acid. 

ICEto R. [add.] The following terms are 



applied by whalers to the different 
kinds of polar ice : — An iceberg or ice- 
mowdain, is a large isolated peak of 
floating ice. — A glacier is a mass of ice 
occupying a ravine or valley, generally 
opening towards the sea. — A field is a 
sheet of ice so extensive that its limits 
cannot be seen from a ship's mast-h«&d. 
— Afl4}e is a smaller field, of which the 
extent can be seen firom a ship's mast- 
head, but is generally more than half- 
a-mile or a mile in diameter. — Drifi- 
ice consists of pieces of ice less than 
floes, and of various shapes and sizes. 
— Sconce-ice is ice competed of broken 
floes, often only a hundred or a few 
hundred feet in diameter. — Brash-ice 
consists of pieces smaller than drift-ice, 
or of fragments broken of by attrition ; 
or it is the wreck of other kinds of ice. 
— Bay-ice is newly-formed extensive 
sheets of ice on the sea, up to a foot 
thick. — Pancahe-ice is the same, but in 
smaller pieces with raised edges. — 
Sludge is a stratum of detached ice- 
crystals or of snow, or of smaller frag- 
ments of brash-ice floating on the sea, 
and is generally the rudiments of ice 
on an agitated sea. — A hummoch is a 
protuberance often thirty feet high, 
above the common level of the ice, and 
is raised by the pressure or crushing of 
pieces of ice on each other. To hum- 
*inocks, ice chiefly owes its fanciful 
shapes and picturesqueness. — A calfia 
a portion of ice depressed by the same 
means as a hummock is raised. — A 
tongue is a point of ice projecting nearly 
horizontally under water, from a mass 
of ice.— il pack is a body of separate 
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pieces of drift-ice of undisoemible ex- 
tent, the pieces touching each other or 
not touching. — A patch is a circular or 
polygonal collection of drift or bay ice. 
— A stream is an oblong collection of 
continuous pieces of drift or bay ice. — 
Open or sailing ice consists of pieces 
of ice so separate that a ship can con- 
venientiy sail among them. — Light ice 
is ice from a foot to a yard tUck.— 
Heavy ice is ice more than a yard thick. 
— Land-ice consists of drift-ice attach- 
ed to the shore, or reoentiy so, bdng 
covered with mud and gravel ; or it is 
flat ice resting on the land. — A bight 
is a bay in the ice. — A hone or vein is a 
narrow channel of water in large col- 
lections of ice, such as packs. [Gqii. 
Scoresbifs Arctic Regions.] 

ICE'-ANCHOR, n. An anchor with 
one arm, used for securing whalers to 
floes of ice. 

ICE'-BEAMS, n. Planks applied to 
strengthen the stem and bows of ships 
intended for the whale-fishery, to enable 
them to withstand the concussion and 
pressure of ice. 

ICE'-BO AT, n. [add.] A boat for sail- 
ing on the surface of ice, much used in 
Holland. 

ICE'-€AP, n. A bladder containing 
pounded ice, applied to the bead io 
cases of inflammation of the brain. 

ICE'-FLELD, R. See Ice in this Svpp. 

ICE'FLOE, n. <S^ IcB in this Supp. 

ICE'-MOUNTAIN, \ n. Same as Ice- 

ICE'-HILL, 5 BEBo. 

ICE'-SAW, R. A large saw, used for 
cutting through the ice, to relieve ships 
when frozen up. 
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ICE'-TONGS, ft. Large iron nippers for 

handling ice. ^ 

lCH,t ) prow, (eeh.) [Ger.] L [Chau- 
ICHE,+ ) cer.l 
ieH,t V. t. To eke. 
leHNEUMONIDiB, n. lohnemnon- 

fliei, a family of 

hymenopterons 

iuMcts, the ge- 
nera and species 

of which are 

tery numeroos. 

Some of them 

have a rery long 

oyipositor, which 

is used to insert 

the eggs into the 

bodies of those 

caterpillars 

which lire be- 
neath the bark, 

or in the cre- 

Tioes of wood; 

others, which 

have the ori- 

positor shorty 

place their eggs 

in or upon the 

bodies of cater- 
pillars of easier 




Bb]rH» pcmaMrla, «M or Um 
l€HNO€ARP'- leluiwmcirt. 

us, M. A genus of plants, nat. order 
Apocynaceae. The species are climb- 
ing shrubs with opposite leares, and 
flowers in branched terminal panicles. 
J. firuUscent is a native of Ceylon and 
NepauL It is sometimes used in India 
as a substitute for sarsaparilla. In this 
country it is cultivated as an ornamental 
store-plant, and is of easy managment. 

I€HNOG'RAPHy,n. [add.] This term 
is sometimes used to designate a de- 
scription of ancient works of art, as 
statuary, paintings, &c. 

I€H'NOLlTE, M. [Gr. ,x*t» a foot- 
mark, and AjAk, a stone.] A stone re- 
taining the impression of a footmark 
of a fossil animal. 

I€HN0L'06Y, n. [Gr. <xiw,and x^^, 
discourse.] In geol., a treatise relating 
to the footsteps or footmarks impressed 
by animals on the surface of strata; 
as, the footsteps of ancient animals, 
probably tortoises, on the new red 
sandstone near Dumfries. [See Ob- 

HITHICNITES.] 

ICHTHYODORULITE, instead of 
ICHTHYDO'RULITE. 

ICH'TUTOID, a. [Gr. ixA>r, a fish, 
and uIh, resemblance.] A term ap- 
plied to saurians having many of the 
characters of a fish. 

ICHTHYOM'ANCY, or IGH'THY- 
OMANCY, n. 

I(y I€A, n. A genus of plants, nat. order 
Burseraces. The species are shrubs 
or trees, natives of South America, at- 
taining a height of above thirty feet 
All of them yield a transparent fluid re- 
sembling turpentine in many of its pro- 
perties, and sometimes named from the 
plant, idea. 

rClJiG, ppr, [add.] Ck>vering with ice. 

rCIMG, n. A covering of concreted 
sugar. 

l€OM'I€AL,t a. Relating to, or con- 
sisting of figures or pictures. 

ICTERUS, n. A genus of bvds, the 
species of which are for the most part 
yellow. 

I€'TERUS, fi. [L.] The jaundice. 

ICTOR'IA, n. A genus of birds belong- 
ing to the family Merulidae. /. viridit, 
chattering fly-catcher, abounds in most 
parts of North America during the 



summer-months. It has the faculty of 
mimicking almost any noise that it 




Ohattcring ny^MtelMr, letoHa wMdh. 

hears, which it will repeat during the 
whole night if the weather be fine. 

lerTUS SO^LIS, n.JL.] Coup-de-soleU ; 
sun-stroke. [See Coup-de-Solbil.] 

IDE. In ehem,, a termination of the 
names of certain compounds which are 
not acid, as oxide*, chloridet, bromides, 
&c. 

IDE^AL, n. An imaginary model of 
perfection, considering ideas as images 
or forms in the mind; as, the ideal 
of beauty, the idetd of virtue, &o. 
[See Beau-ideal under Ideal, a.] 

IDEAL'ITY, n. [add.] The quality of 
being ideal. 

IDE ALIZ A'TION, «. The act of form- 
ing in idea. 

IDE'ALIZER, n. One who idealises; 
an idealist. 

rDEL,t a. Idle. [Chaucer.] 

IDEN TIFIABLE, a. That may be 
identified. 

IDEN'TIFY, V. i. [add.] To represent 
as the same. 

IDEOGRAPH'I€, > a. Represent- 

IDEOGRAPH'I€AL,J ing ideas in- 
dependently of sounds. 

IDEOGRAPH'ICALLY, adv. In an 
ideographic manner. 

IDEOGRAPH'ieS, n. A method of 
writing in ideographic characters. [See 
Ideoobaphic.J 

IDEOG'RAPHY, n. A system or trea- 
tise of short-hand writing. 

IDIOPATHET'I€, a. Relating to idio- 
pathy; idiopathic. 

IDIOPATH'I€AL, a. Same as Idio- 
pathic. 

IDIOSYN€RATa€, a. Renting to 
idiosyncrasy; of peculiar temper or dis- 
position. 

IDIOT'ICALLY, adv. After the man- 
ner of an idiot. 

TDLER, n. [add.] Among teamen, the 
term idler is applied to persons in a 
ship who do not keep any watch, but 
work during the day. 

rDLESSE,t n. [Sax. apdlige.] Idleness. 
[Spenser.] 

ia>LE- WHEEL, ft. In tnech.,ti carrier- 
wheel; a wheel (o) placed between 




two others (a and b) for the purpose 
simply of transferring the motion from 
one axis to the other without change 
of direction. If a and b were in con- 
tact, they would revolve in opposite 
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directions; but in consequence of the 
intermediate axb of o, they revolve in 
the same direction, and without any 
change of the velocity-ratio of the pair. 

I1>OL, II. [add.] Idols, a fanciful term 
employed by Lord Bacon to denote 
those false notions of the mind which 
are the general sources of those errors 
that men are apt to fall into in forming 
their ideas of things. These idols or 
false notions he divides into four classes, 
viz.: — ^l.) Idols of the tribe, those general 
prejudices which arise firom the in- 
firmity of human nature itself, and are 
common to the whole tribe or race of 
mankind. (2.) Idols of the den or cave, 
those preJucUces which stamp upon each 
mind its own peculiar character, and 
are identified with every indiridual man. 
(3.) Idols of the market-place, those pre- 
judices which arise from the incorrect 
use of words in our common intercourse 
with mankind, and which proceed, in 
short, frx>m the imperfection of lan- 
guage itself. (4.) Idols of the theatre, 
those prejudices and perversions of the 
mind which arise fh>m superstitious, 
fabulous, false, and visionary systems 
of philosophy. 

IDOL^ASTR£,t n. [Fr.] An idolater. 
[Chaucer.] 

I^DOL-SUELL, n. The shells of the ge- 
nus Ampullaria are popularly so called. 

IDOL- WORSHIP, It. The worship of 
idols or images. 

IES'SES,f n. phar. Jesses. [See Jess.] 
[Spenser.\ 

IGNX^O, n. [It.1 A term formerly 
used for blockheaa. 

IGNICrOLIST, ti. [L. ignU, fire, and 
cofo, to worship.] A wor^pper of fire. 

IGNO'BLE,t V. t. To make vile or ig- 
noble; to dugrace; to bring into dis- 
repute. [Bacon,] 

IG^NOMY, n. An abbreviation of igno- 
miny. [Shah.] 

IG'NORANCE,t «• An ignorant peiw 
son ; an ignoramus. [5^UxA.] 

IGNORANT'INS, n. [Fr.] An order of 
lay brothers devoted to the elementary 
instruction of the poor. Sometimes 
called Brothers of Charity, 

IGREN'SINE, n. That portion of vola- 
tile oils which is odoriferous. It is 
otherwise called elaiodon. 

IGUAN'IDiE, n. A family of saurian 
reptiles, including some of the largest 
of the tribe, both recent and fosslL 
[See louANODON.I 

IK, j>ron. [Sax.] I. [Chaucer.] 

IL'EUS, R. [add.] The iliac passion.— 
Also, costiveness, with twisting about 
the umbilical region. 

IL^IA, n. plur, [From L. He or ilium,] 
The small intestmes ; also, that part of 
the abdomen in which they are situated. 

IL'IA€, a. [add.] Biae region, the side 
of the abdomen between the ribs and 
the hips.— 77iac arteries, the arteries 
formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, 
near the kst lumbar vertebra. They 
divide into the external iliac, and iitfer- 
nal or hypogastric arteries. 

ILI'A€AL, a. Same as Iliac. 

ILI'A€UM-OS, n, [L.] Another name 
for the os-imufminatum, [See Inno- 

MINATUM.] 

FLICINE, n. A non-azotixed vegeUbla 
compound obtained fh>m Bex aquifo- 
Hum, It forms brovniish-yellow citb- 
tals, verybitter and febrifuge. 

IL'IO. [L. iUuwi, fh>m Uia, the small 
intestines.] A prefix used in anatomi- 
cal terms to denote parts connected 
with the ilium, or ileum; a% itUhbmbart 
Huhsacral, &a 
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IL'IUM, n, [L.] The last portion of the 
small intestines. — i7tufit-o«,the haunch* 
bone. 

ILK' A, a. Each; every- [Scotch.] 

ILK'ADAYS,n. Every days; lawful or 
week days. [Sco(cA.] 

IL'KE, a. [Sax.1 Same. WhaucerJ] 

ILL, a. Bad: difficult; evil; grieved; 
sorrowful. [Scotch.'] 

ILL, a. [add.] To be ill at doing a thing, 
is to do it with difficulty ; to do it awk- 
wardly or unskilfully. 

ILL-AFF£e'T£D,t a. Affected with 
bad impressions. [Spenser.] 

ILLANOON^ n. Pirates, naUves of the 
island of Mindanao. 

ILLAPS'ABLE, a. That may illapse. 

ILLAPSE', V. i. [From L. illabor.] To 
fall, pass, or glide into. 

ILL-ARBANd'ED, a. Not well ar- 
ranged. 

ILL-ASSORTED, a. Not well assorted. 

ILL'-BESTED',t a, [See Bestbad.] 
In bad plight. [Spauer.] 

ILL-eONCERrED, {a. Not weU 

ILL-eONTRlVED, / concerted or 
contrived. 

ILL.€ONDU€TED, a. Badly con- 
ducted. 

ILL.€ONSn>'ERED, a. Not weU oon- 
sidered. 

ILLDEFIN'ED, a. Not weU deEned. 

ILL-DESERVED, a. Not weU de- 

ILL-DEVTS'ED, a. Not weU devised. 

ILL-DIREe'TED,a.Notwelldtrected. 

ILL-DISPOSED, a. Not well disposed. 

IL'LECK, n. The local name of a fish, 
the gemmeous dragonet {CaJUionymue 
lura), 

ILLE'GAL, a. [add.] lUegal contract, 
in lavjy an agreement to do any act for- 
bidden by the law, or to omit to do any 
act eujoined by the law. Of this kind 
are contracts which violate the common 
law, contracts void on account of im- 
morality, contracts in violation of pub- 
lic policy, &c.— Illegal conditions, all 
those conditions that are impossible or 
contrary to law, immoral, or repugnant 
to the nature of the transaction. 

ILLEOIT'IMATE, a. [add.] Irregular; 
not formed according to just rules, or 
upon good grounds ; as, an illegitimate 
construction. [Shah.] 

ILLBCtlTTMATlZE, v, t. To render 
illegitimate ; to illegitimate. 

ILL.£QUIP'P£D,a. Not well equipped. 

ILL-EREC^'TED, a Erected for evil. 
[Shah.] 

ILL'-FAR*D, )a.EvU-favoured;ugly; 

ILL'^-FAURD, ) unseemly; unbecom- 
ing; mean; discreditable; disgraceful. 
[ScotehJ 

ILL-FlirTED, a. Not well fitted. 

ILL.FORM'£D, a. Not weU formed. 

ILL-FRAM'ED, a. Badly framed. 

ILL-FUR'NISHED, a. Not weU for- 
nished. 

ILL-HABITED, a. Not well habited. 

ILLIB ERALISM, n. Illiberality. 

ILLIB'ERALIZE, v. t To make illi- 
beral. [American.] 

ILLIB'ERALIZED,];^. Made illiberal. 

ILLIB'ERALIZING, ppr. Making U- 
liberal. 

ILLIB'ERALNESS, n. niiberaUty. 

ILL-IMA(>'INED, a. Not weU ima- 
gined. 

ILLIM^TABLENESS, n. Boundless- 
ness. 

ILL.INFORM'ED, n. Not weU in- 
formed. 

ILL-INHAB'ITED, a. Hi-lodged. 
[Shah.] 

ILLIQtJA'TION, It. [From L. in, and 



Hquo, to melt or dissolve.] The melting 

' of one thing into another. 

ILLF'SION, n. [L. Ulidoy to dash or 
beat against] The act of striking into 
or against. 

ILLIT'ERATELT, aifo. In an illite- 
rate manner. 

ILL- JUD<^'ED, a. Not well judged. 

ILL'-LUCK, n. Misfortune; bad luck. 

ILL'-SET, a. Evil-dispoaed ; spiteful; 
ill-natorwl. [SeoUA.] 

ILL-SORT'ED, a. Bl-arranged ; ill- 
suited; ill-managed. [Scotch.] 

ILL-SUPPRES'SED, a. Not fully sup- 
pressed. 

ILL-TEMTERED, a. Of bad temper; 
morose; crabbed; sour; peernh; fret- 
ful. 

ILL'-TIME, V. t. To do or attempt at an 
unsuitable time. 

ILL'-TURN, n. An offensive or unkind 
action or deed. — 3. A short illness; a 
period of ill health. [Colloquial.] 

ILLU'MINABLE, a. That may be U- 
luminated. 

ILLU'MINART, a. Relating to illumi. 
nation. 

ILLUMINA'TI,}i.f>lMr. SeelvLVUtm, 

ILLUMINEE', \n. plur. [add.] The 

ILLUMINA'TI, j name of a secret 
society formed in 1776^ chiefly under 
the direction of Adam Weishaapt» pro- 
fessor of law at Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. 
Its professed object was the attainment 
of a higher degree of virtue and mo- 
rality than that reached in the ordinary 
intercourse of society. It numbered 
among its members individuals of dis- 
tinguished talents and high rank, but it 
was suppressed by the Bavarian go- 
vernment in 1784. 

ILLU'MINER, n. An illuminator. 

ILLUS TRATE, o. t. [add.] To explain 
and adorn by means of pictures, draw- 
ings, &c. 

ILLUS'TRATE,t a. Famous; re- 
nowned; illustrious* [Shak.] 

ILLUSTRATED, pp. or a. [add.] Ex- 
plained or elucidated by means of 
drawings, engravings, &c. 

ILLUS'TRATING, ppr. [add.] Ex- 
plaining or elucidating by means of 
pictures, &c. 

ILLUSTRA'TION, n. [add.] An en- 
graving or picture designed to illustrate. 

ILLUS'TRATION,t n. [add.] lUuatri- 
ousness. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, a. [add.] Notable. 

ILL'- WISHER, n. One who wishes 
evil ; an enemy. 

IM'AOE, n. [add.] Aerial images. [See 
the term in its alphabetical place in 
this Supp.] 

IM'AdE, V. t. [add.] To be like; to re- 
semble; as, he imaged his brother. 

IMA^'INABLENESS,!!. State of being 
imaginable. 

IMAd'INATIF,t a. [Ft.] Suspicious. 
[Chaucer.] 

IMA(i'IN£, V. t. [add.] To suppose; to 
fancy. 

IMAM', ) II. [add.] A minister or 

IMAUM',> priest who performs the 

IMAN% ) regular service of the 
mosque among the Mahometans. — ^2. In 
Southern Ar^ria, a governor or chief 
man of a province; one who unites in 
his person supreme spiritual and tem- 
poral power; as, the Imam of Muscat. 

IMBAS'ING OF MONEY, n. The 
mixing of the specie with some other 
metal, so as to reduce it below the ster- 
ling value. 

IMBfiAD', V. t. To fasten with a bead. 

IMBECILE, or IMBECILE', a. 
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IM'BECILE, ) M. One destitute of 

IMBECILE) strength either of body 
or mind ; one that is impotent. 

IMBOD'IMENT, n. The aet of imbody- 
ing or embodying. 

IMBOIL',t o. t. To effervesce; to 

IMBOSK',t V. t. To lie concealed. 

IMBROGLIO, n. (imbror-yeo.) [add.] 
A plot of a romance or drama* when 
much perplexed or complicated. 

IMBRU'MENT, n. The act of imhntiiig. 

IMBROTE'MENT, n. Act of making 
bmtiab. [Rar. us.] 

IM ITABLENESS» n. State of being 
imitable. 

IMIT AllONAL, a. Bektzng to inuto- 
tion; resembling. 

IM'ITATIYENESS,!!. Quality of beiag 
imitative. 

IMMACULATE, a. [add.] hnmaemlaie 
conception. The doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception, as held In the 
Roman Catholic church, is the doctrine 
that the Virgin Mary was ooaoaived 
and bom without ori^bal sin. 

IM'MANENCE, n. Internal dwelling; 
inherence. 

IMMATE'RIALIZE, v. t. To make 
incorporeaL 

IMME'DIATISM, n. QuaUty of bong 
immediate. 

IMMER'SIBLE, a. That cannot be 
merged ; that may be immersed. 

IMMER'SIONIST, n. One who ad- 
heres to immersion in baptism. 

IMMETH'ODIZE, v. t. To render im- 
methodical. 

IMMOR'AL CONTRACTS, fk la law, 
all such contracts as are contra tenor 
flioref, or contrary to good morab. 
Such contracts are void. 

IMMOR'TAL, n. One who is exempt 
from death. 

IBftP,n. [add.] Any UtUe animal in con- 
tempt or abhorrence. 

IM'P ACT, a. [add.] The impact of two 
solid bodies is said to be cmUral, when 
the directions of the centres of grarity 
of the two bodies are in a straight line; 
and when this is not the case, the im- 
pact is said to be eccentric The im- 
pact is said to be direct or perpendieu- 
kar, when the direction of the moving 
body is at right angles to the skle of 
the body hnpinged on ; snd when this 
is not the case, it is said to be obliqut, 

IMPART', V. i. In law, to hold a con- 
ference. 

IMPXRT'ER, a. One that Imparts. 

IMPXR'TIAL, a. [add.] Very partiaL 
[Shah.] 

IMPAR'TIALNESS, n. Impartiality. 

IMPAS'SIONABLE, a. Easily excited 
to anger ; susceptible of strong emotion. 

IMPAWN', V. U [add.] To engage. 
[Shak.] 

IMPE,f M.iStelMP. [Spenser.] 

IMPfiACH', n. [sdd.J Impeachment. 



ACHIiENT OF WASTE. In 
law, a restraint from committing of 
waste upon lands or tenements^ or a 
demand of recompense for waste done 
by a tenant, who has but a particnlar 
estate in the land granted. 

IMPECCANT, a. Unerring; sinless. 

IMP'ED,t pp. [See Imp.] Planted. 
[Chaucer. \ 

IMPEN'£TRAT£D» a. Not pene- 
trated ; unexplored. 

IMPEN'NATE, a. Haring no feathers 
or wings; having very short wings. 

IMPEN'NES.ii.[L.tii,and|)caMa.] A 
term applied to swimming-birds, as 
penguins, characterised by sh<nt wings 
covered with feathers resemblingscales. 
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IMPERA^TOR, n. [L.] A tide of bon- 
our conferred on Roman generals after 
a great victory ; a oommander-in-chief ; 
a general ; a king or emperor. 

IMPERCEPTIBIL'ITY, n. Same as 
Impebcbptiblvness. 

IMPERCEP'TION, ». Want of percep- 
tion. 

IMPERCEP^TIYE, a. Not able to per- 
ceire. 

IMPE'RIAL, n. [add.] A toft of bair 
on a man's lower lip. 

IMPE'RIALTY, n. Imperial power. 

IM PER^SHABLT, adv. So as not to 
be liable to decay. 

IMPER'MANENCY. n. Same as Im- 
perii anenoe. 

IMPERSEV'ERANT, a. Most perse- 
rerant; strongly persevering. [SkaA,] 

UIPER^SONAL, n. In ffram., that 
which wants personality ; an impersonal 
verb. 

IMPER'SONATE, ». t [add.] To in- 
vest with personality, or the bodily 
substance of a living being. — 2. To 
ascribe the qualities of a person. 

IMPERSONA'TION, n. [add.] Em- 
bodiment or state of being invested 
with personality. 

lMPERSlTAa>lBLE, a. That cannot 
be persuaded ; impersuaaible. 

IMPERSUA'DIBLENESS, n. QuaUty 
of being impersuadible. 

IMPER'TINENT, a, [add.] Pertinent. 
[Skak.] 

IMPERTURBABILITY, n. QnaUty of 
being imperturbable. 

IMP£S,t ». p/ier. [See Imp.] Shoots of 
trees; children. iChaueer, Spenser.] 

IMPEST'.t V. t. To fill with pestUence ; 
to infest. 

IMPETI61NES, n. plur. [L. See Im- 
petigo.] Cutaneous diseases. 

IM'PETBEN.t pres, tense plur, of /m- 
petre. [Ft.] Obtained by prayer. 
[Chaucer.] 

IMPIN'C»£NT, a. Fallxng against or 
upon. 

IMPITaOUS, a. Unpitying. [Shah.] 

IMPLF ABLE, a. Not pliable ; unyield- 
ing. 

IMPLICIT, a. [add.] Not analyzed; 
not particularly observed, examined, or 
developed; opposed to earpftctl. [Locke, 
Addison^] 

IMPLICIT FUNCTION, n. In maihe^ 
nutiics. [See Punctiom.] 

IMPLlE^t V. t. [See Imply.] To wrap 
up. [Spenser.] 

DdTLORATOR, n. One who hnplores 
or entreats. [Shak.]_ 

IMPLY', V. L fadd.] To mean; to sig- 
nify ; as, this is what the words strictly 
imply. 

IMPLtES^t third pers. sing, of Imply. 
Envelopes; entangles. [Spenser.] 

IMPOrSONMENT, n. Act of poison- 
ing ; state of being poisoned. 

IMPOX ARIL Y,t adv. Not in the direc- 
tion of the poles. 

IMPORTANT, a. [add.] Stately; so- 
lemn; affectedly grave; as, an import- 
ant strut. IGay.] 

IMPOR'TUNE,t V. t. To sdUcit ear- 
nestly. [Spenser.] 

IBiPOR'TUNE,t a. Cruel; savage.— 
Importune fate, cruel fate. [Spenser.] 

IMPOSE^ o.e. [add.] To hty or phioe on or 
over, literally and materially ; as, it was 
here that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats. r&»66o?i.}— To sub- 
ject by way of punishment. 
Impots me lo what pcuaace yonr iavcntion 
Can iay upon my iio. Skak. 

IMPOSINGLY, ado. In an imposing 
manner. 



IMPOS'INGNESS, n. Quality of being 
imposing. 

IMPOS'SIBLY, ado. Not possibly. 

IMPOS'THUMATE,a.(impos'tumate.) 
Corrupted; morbid. 

IM POTENCE,) n. [add.] In law, an 

IMTOTENCY,! inabiUty of genera- 
tion, or of propagating the species; a 
ground of divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, 
as being merely void, and therefore re- 
quiring only a sentence declaratory of 
its being so. 

IMPOTENT, a. [add.] Without power 
of sexual intercourse. — Ungovernable; 
violent. [Spenser.] 

IMPOUND'AOE, n. The act of hn- 
pounding cattle. 

IMPOUNDING, ppr. [add.] /mpoKwi- 
ing cattle, &c., in law, placing cattle, 
tie, after they have been distrained 
upon, in a safe place of custody. 

IMPRACTIC ABIL'ITY, n. [add.] Im- 
perviousness ; insurmountable diffi- 
culty ; as, the regular army could not 
pursue them firom the impractiaibilitu 
of the country. 

IMPREG'NANT, a. Not pregnant. 
[RareJ 

IMPRESCRIP'TABLE RIGHTS, n. 
In law, such rights as a person may 
use or not at pleasure, as they cannot 
be lost to him by the claims of another 
founded on prescription. 

IMPRESCRIP'TIBLY, adv. In an 
imprescriptible manner. 

IMPRESSIONABLE, a. Susceptible 
of impression ; that can be impressed. 

IM'PREST-MONEY, ii. Money paid 
on enlisting soldiers. 

IMPROFF CIENCE, n. Same as Im- 

PBOFICIENCT. 

IMPROP'ER, a. [add.] Improper feuds, 
in law, derivative feuds; as, for in- 
stance, such as were originally bartered 
and sold to the feudatory for a price, 
or were held upon base or less hon- 
ourable services. 

IBfPROVE^ V. t. [add.] To increase or 
augment simply; as, to improve the 
keenness of the northern blast. [Pope.] 
— To censure; to impeach; to blame; 
to reprove. [TyndaU.] 

IMPROVaNGLY, ado. In an improv- 
ing manner. 

IMPROV'ISATE, V. i. and i. To com- 
pose and sing extemporaneously; to 
improvise. 

IMPROVISATOR, n. One who com- 
poses and slugs extemporaneously ; an 
improvisatore. 

IMPROVISATORY, a. Relating to 
extemporary composition of rhymes or 
poems. 

IMPROVISE, V. i. and L To impro- 
visate; to speak extempore. 

IMPRO V VIS ATRI'CE,) n. (im-prov- 

IMPRO VIS ATRICE, ) e-sa-tr6'. 
chi.) A woman who makes rhymes or 
short poems extemporaneously. 

IMPUGNABLE, a. That jnay be 
impugned. 

IMPCGNE,t».f. [-&< IMPUOK.] To 
oppose or resist. [Spenser.] 

IMPOGN^MENT,n. (impun^ment.) Act 
of impugning. 

IMTULSE, n. [add.] Pressure, applied 
to produce motion in a body, may be 
considered a continuous impulse, and 
percussion, an instanttmeous impulse. 

IMPULSE', V. t. To instigate ; to im- 
pel ; to actuate. [Pope.] 

IMPUNCTUAL'ITY, n. Want or ne- 
glect of punctuality. 

IMPON'IBLY, adv. Without punish- 
ment. 

IS, prep, [add.] In tor into. [Shah.]— 
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In for during. [Shah.]— In great mea* 
sure, abundantly. [Shah.]— In lieu of 
in consideration of; in exchange for. 
[Shah.]— To speak in point, to speaJc 
with exactness. [Shah.}--In use, lent 
on interest, as money. [Shah.}— To be 
in oniis boohs, to be in one*s favour. 
[Ck)lloq.]—In for it, committed; en- 
gaged in a thing from which there is 
no retreating. [Ck>lloq.] 

IN,t V. t. To take in ; to inclose. [Bacon.] 

IN, for Ink. [j^peiwer.] 

INADAPTA'TlON,n. Astate of being 
not adapted or fitted. 

INAMORX'TA,n. [It. iimamorato.] A 
female in love ; a mistress. 

IN-AND-IN, n. Breeding in-and-in. 
[See Bbkbdino.] 

INAN'IMATENESS, n. Quality of 
being inanimate. 

INAP'ATHY, R. Feeling; sensibiUty. 
[Rar. us.] 

INAPPfiAL'ABLE, a. Not to be ap- 
pealed from. 

INAP'PLICABLENESS, n. State of 
being inapplicable. 

INAFPOSITELY, ado. Not perti- 
nently ; not suitably. 

INAPPREHEN'SION, n. Want of 
apprehension. 

INARTICULATE, a. [add.] Ingool., 
not jointed or articulated. 

INXRTIFF'CLALNESS, n. State of 
being inartificial. [Rar. usJ] 

INATTENT'IVENESS,!!. Want of at- 
tention; inattention. 

INAU'GURATOR, instead of IN- 
AUGURA'TOR. 

IN AUTRE DROIT. [Fr.] Inlaw, in 
another^s right, as where executors or 
administrators sue for a debt or duty, 
&c., in right of the testator or intes- 
tate. 

IN'CA, II. A genus of lamellicom 
beetles, allied to Trichius, natives of 
South America, where they take the 
place of the Goliath-beetles of Africa. 

INCAL'CULABLENESS, r. Quality 
of being beyond calculation. 

INCAPACITA'TION, r. [add.] Ex- 
clusion fh>m public trust. 

INCXRNA'TION, R. [add.] Confine- 
ment in the body ; as, the utcamation 
of the soul, r YoKiH^.J 

INCAU'TION, R. Want of caution; 
heedlessness. [Pope.] 

INCAV^ED, a. Inclosed in a cave. 

INCAVERNED, a. Inclosed in a 
cavern. 

INCELEB'RITY,R. Want of celebrity. 

INCEND'IOUSLY, adv. In a manner 
calculated to promote contention. 

INCENSED, pp. or a. [add.] Incited; 
urged on. [Shah.] 

INCEN'SURABLY, odb. So as not to 
be censured. 

INCEN'TIVE, a. [add.] Apt to take 
fire quickly. [Philips.] 

INCEN'TIVELY, aJ». Incitingly ; en- 
couragingly. 

INCEP'TIVB, R. That which begins; 
as, an inceptive proposition, an inceptive 
verb. 

INCEP'TIVELY, adv. In a manner 
noting beginning. 

INCEP'TOR, R. [add.] A person who 
is on the point of taking the degree of 
A.M. at an English university. 

INCERA'TION, instead of INCERA- 
TION. 

INCES'SABLY, ocfo. ContinnaUy;nn. 
ceasingly. 

INCES'SANT,a. [add.] Not delaying; 
quick. [Pope.\ 

INCES'SANTNESS, r. The state of 
being incessant. 
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INCHAM'BER, v. t To lodge in a 
chamber. 

INCH'ED, a. Containing inches; as, 
four ineked. [Shah.] 

INCIDENT'ALNESS, n. SUte of 
being incidental. [Aore.] 

INCIP'IENTLY, a<fo. In an incipient 
manner. 

INCIS^ION, n. [add.1 In protodv, the 
coincidence of the end of the foot with 
the end of the word. It is essential in 
some species of Terse. 

INCISO'RIUM, n. [L. incido, to cnt.] 
A table on which a patient is laid for 
an operation by incision or otherwise. 

INCITER V. t. [add.] In general, incite 
denotes to operate on the mind or will ; 
excite has the same sense, bnt it extends 
also to the passions, and to material 
substances ; as, to excite action in the 
heart and arteries. 

INCIT'INGLT, odb. So as to excite to 
action. 

INCLINA^TION, n. [add.] A bend, or 
inflexion of the body ; a bending down- 
wards. [Speiuer.] 

INeLlN£% o. t. [add.] To bend down. 
[Speiuer.] 

INCLIN'ED- PLANE WHEELS. «. 
One of the many names for Hooke*8 
gearing. 

IN€LlN'ER,n. [add.] One who inclines. 

INCLO'SURE, n. [add.] The inclosing 
and partitioning of lands in England 
and Wales, which are comprehended 
under the general name of commons, or 
common lands. 

INCLU'SA, n. [L. inchtdo, to inclose.] 
A tribe of testaoeoos acephalous mol- 
luscs, in the system of Curier, the ani- 
mals of which haTe the mantle open at 
the anterior extremity, or near the 
middle only, for the passage of the foot ; 
at the posterior end it is prolonged into 
tubes of great length, as in the rasor« 
shells. 

IN€L?N1NG,tppr. Bowing. [Spen- 

INCOALES'CENCE, n. Want of coa- 
lescence. 

INCOdlTATIVITT, «. Quality ot 
being incogitatiye. [Rar, ueA 

INCOG'NITA, n. [It.] A female un- 
known, or in disguise. 

INCOG'NITO, a. Unknown. 

IN€OG'NITO, n. Concealment; state 
of concealment 

INCOG'NIZABLE, a, [add.] Pron. 
inkog^ne-xabl, or inkonVzabL 

INCOHE'BENTNESS, n. Want of co- 
herence; incoherence. 

IN€OMBlNaNG,a. Non-combining or 
uniting; disagreeing; differing. [Mil- 
ton.] 

1NC0M'BR0US,+ a. [Fr.] Cumber- 
some. jCkoMcer.] 

IN^COlttER, II. One who comes in ; one 
who takes possession of land or of a 
fium. 

IN'€OME-TAX, ft. An assessed tax of 
so much per £1 on all incomes, emolu- 
ments, ivofits, &c., above a certain 
amount. 

INCOM'ITT, n. Incirility; want of 
comity. 

INCOBfMENS'ITRATENESS, n. State 
of being incommensurate. 

INCOBiPAriBLE, a. [add.] In ehem,, 
a term applied to salts and other sub- 
stances which cannot exist together in 
solution without mutual decomposition. 
Thus, the soluble salts of lead and of 
barytas are incompatible with sulphu- 
ric acid and the sulphates. 

INCOMPAT'IBLENESS, n. Incom- 
patibiUty. 



INCOMPLE'TION, n. State of being 
incomplete or unfinished. 

INCOMPREHEN'SIYENESS^ii. Qua- 
lity of being incomprehensive. 

INCONDENSIBIL'ITY, n. Quality of 
being not condensible. 

INCONDEN'SIBLE, a. That cannot 
be condensed. 

INCONFORM'ITT, n. [add.] Incon- 
gruity; incompatibility; discordance. 
[Bacon.] 

lN€ONSEQUEN'TIALLT,adb. With- 
out regular sequence or deduction. 

INCONSOL^ABLENESS. n. State of 
being inconsolable. 

INCON^SONANTLY, adv. Inconds- 
tently; discordantly. 

INCONSPICUOUSLY, ado.Soaa not 
to be perceiTed. 

INCONSPIC'UOUSNESS,!!. Want of 
conspicuonsness. 

INCON'STANCE,t «. [Fr.] locon- 
stancy. [Chaucer.] 

INCONTES'TABLENESS, ii. Quality 
of being incontestable. 

INCONTROYERTIBIL'ITY, n. State 
of being incontroTertible. 

INCONVERT'IBLENESS, n. State of 
being inconvertible. 

INCORPOREAL, a. [add.] /neofpo- 
real hereditament, [See Hesedita- 

MBNT.] 

INCORPO'REALISM, n. Immaterial- 
ity; spiritual existence or nature. 

INCORPO'REALIST, n. An adherent 
to incorporealism. 

INCORRUPT'LY, adv, UncomipUy. 

INCRfiAS'ABLENESS,n. The quality 
of being increasable. 

IN'CRfi ASE, or INCRfiASE', n. 

INCRfiAS'INGLY, adv. In the way of 
growing; growingly. 

INCRED'ULOUSLY, adv. With in- 
credulity. 

IN€ROACH'MENT,ii. See^c&okca- 

MBNT. 

INCUL€^ATOR,fi. He who inculcates. 

INCUM'BRANCE, n. [add.] A term 
applied conyentionally to cmldren by 
aspirants to certain offices ; as, a man 
and wife without incumbrance, that is, 
without children. 

INCUNAB'ULA, iLp^icr. [La cradle.] 
In bibliography, a term applied to books 
printed during the early period of the 
art; generally confined to those which 
were printed before the year 1500. 

INCUR'SIYE, a. Hostile; making an 
attack or incursion ; aggressive. 

IN^CUS, n. [L. an anvil.] The largest 
bone of the tympanum of the ear, thus 
named from its fancied resemblance to 
an anvU. With this bone the maBeuM 
is articulated. 

INa)E,t a. FFr.] Indigo- coloured; 
azure-coloured. [Chaucer.] 

INDECLIN' ABLE, n. In gram,, a word 
that is not declined. 

INDECO'ROUSLY, or INDECO- 
ROUSLY. 

INDECO'ROUSNESS, or INDEC'O- 
ROUSNESS. 

INDEF'INITE, a. [add.] IndijinUe 
term, in logic, a privative or negative 
term, in respect of its not defining or 
marking out an otoect, as a d^^niie 
term does. Thus, unorganized being is 
an indefinite term, while organized be- 
ing is definite. 

INDEJTINITE INFLORESCENCE, 
n. In bot. [See Centbipktal Ikflo- 
RESCENCB in this Supp.] 

INDELECTABLE, a. Unpleasant; 
unamiable. 

INDELaBLEN£SS,n. Quality of being 
indelible. 
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INDEMON'STRABLENESS,!!. Stste 

of being indemonstrable. 
INDENIZA'TION, n. The act of aa. 

turalixing; or the patent by which one 

is made free. 
INDEN'IZEN, V. t To invest with the 

privileges of a firee citisen. 
INDEN'IZENED, pp. Made free. 
INDENaZENING, ppr. BfaUng free. 
INDENT'EDLY, adv. With indeata. 

tions. 
INDEW',t V. t. or i. [See Ikdue.] Tb 

put on ; to be clotlied with. [Spauer^ 
IN'DEX, n, [add.] In nurfA., this woid 

takes the plural indieee. 
IN'DEX, V. t. To provide with an iodex 

or table of references ; to reduce to sa 

index; as, to index a book. 
IN'DEXED, pp. Furnished with, or 

reduced to an index. 
IN'DEXER, n. One who makes aa in- 
dex. 
INa>EX.H AND, H. A hand that poiate 

to something. 
IN'DEXING, P!pr. Furnishing with sb 

index or table of references. 
IN'DEX PROHIB'ITORY, ii.rL.M- 

dexlibrorumprohibitorum.] In Eaaum 

Catholic countries, a list or catalogue 

of books absolutely prohibited. 
INa>IAM AN, n. A large ship employed 

in the India trade. 
IITDIAN BERRY, n. The CbcealiutB- 

dicus,— which tee, 
INDIANfiER', n. An Indiaman. 
IN'DIAN HEN, n. A species of bittern 

found in North America is so called 

(Bot€ttirus minor), 
IN'DIAN INK, R. [add.] This ink is 

used also for the lines and shadows of 

drawings. 
IN^DIAN MEAL, r. Meal made from 

Indian com (Zea maus), 
INa>IAN OAK, R. The teak-tiee(r0e- 

tona grandis). [See Tbctona.] 
IN'DIAN TOBACCO, ». A plant, the 

Lobelia ti^/fota. [Set Lobelia.] 
IN'DIAN TURNIP, r. An Americsn 

plant, the Arum triphifllum, with a 

bead of red flowers growing on a stem, 

a root resembling a small tumiissad 

having a very acrid juice. 
IN'DLA.N WHEAT, R. Same as Insiah 

COBN. 

IN'DIAN YELLOW, r. A pigment of 
a bright yellow colour, but not perma- 
nent, much used in water-paintixig. It is 
imported frtim India, and is composed 
of the phosphate of urea and lime. 

INDIA-RUBBER, r. [add.] /ndia- 
rubber tree of Bengal, ihejFicuM dastiea, 
which yields a large portion of the 
caoutchouc exported from Bengal. [Set 
Caoutchouc in this Supp.] 

INa)ICANT, R. In mecf., that which 
points out a remedy. 

INDICATIVE. R. In gram,, the indi- 
cative mood. [See the Acffcctive.] 

IN'DIC ATOR,R. Honey-guides, agenns 
of African birds, so named from their 
curions habit of guiding the natives to 
the nests of the wild bees. They are 
closely allied to the cu<»ioos. 

IN'DICATOR, R. [add.] Jnmeeh.,ibe 
name applied especially to an instrument 
for ascertaining the pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder, in contradirtinc- 
tion to the wteam-gauge, which shows 
the pressure of the steam in the bofler 
of the engine. The name is also sp- 
plied to an instrument for oo-ordinatinf 
the motions of the piston and valv^ 
called the vahe-indicator, 

INDrXIA, R. plur, [L. indicium.] Dis- 
criminating marks. 

INDICT'MENT, r. [add.] An indict- 
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INEFFECTIVELY 



INFERNAL MACHINE 



as defined by Blackstone, is a 
written accusation of one or more per- 
BOiw, of a crime or a misdemeanour, pre- 
ferred to, and presented upon oath by 
a grand jury. An indictment is not 
properly so called till it has been found 
to be a true bill by the grand jury ; and 
when presented to the grand jury, it is 
properly called a bill. The decision of 
the grand jury is not a Terdict upon the 
guilt of the accused, but merely ex- 
presses their opinion, that fh>m the 
case made by the prosecutor, the matter 
is fit to be presented to the common 
jury, and to be tried in the proper 
courts. If the grand jury are of opinion 
that the accusation is groundless, they 
indorse upon the bill, " not a true bill,** 
or, "not found;" if the contrary, "a 
true bill." [5te Jury.] 
INDICTOB, n. (indlf or.) He who in- 
dicts another for an offence. 
INDIF'FERENTIST, n. One who is 
indiffierent or neutral in any cause. 
INa>IdENTLT, adv. In an indigent, 
destitute manner. 

INDIdEST', a. Not digested; indi- 
gested. [Shah.] 

INDIOEST", n. Jadd.l A disordered 
state of affairs. [Shah.] 
INDKdEST'EDNESS, n. State of being 
indigested. [Rar. us.] 
INDlC}EST'IBLY,arf». Not digestibly. 
INDlGNE.t a. (indi'ne.) [Fr.] Un- 
worthy. [Chtoicer, Spenser.] 
lNDIG'NlFYED,t pp. Treated dis- 
dunfnlly or unworthily. [Spenser.] 
IN'DIGO, n. [add.] Egvpiian indigo, a 
leguminous plant, the Tephrosia apol- 
lineOf a native of Egypt. It is narcotic, 
and yields a fine blue dye. The leaves 
are (rften mixed with Alexandrian senna, 
and the plant is commonly cultivated 
for its indigo in Nubia. 
INDIGOM'ETRY, n. The method of 
determining the colouring power of 
indigo. This is effected by finding the 
amount of chlorine necessary to destroy 
the colour of a given quantity of the 
indigo. 

INDIRECT', a. [add.] Indirect evidence, 
in law, inferential testimony as to the 
truth of a disputed fact, not by means of 
the actual knowledge which any wit- 
ness had of the fact, but by collateral 
circumstances, ascertained by compe- 
tent means. 

IN DISCOURT'EISE WISE. In dis- 
courteous wise; discourteously. [Spen- 
ser.] 
INDISCRfiET^NESS, n. Want of dis- 

cretion. 
INDIVIDUALIZA'TION, n. The act 
of individualizing ; the state of being 
individualized. 

INDIVIDUALIZED, instead of IN- 
DIVIDUALIZED. 

INDrVIDUALIZER, n. One who in- 
dividualizes. 

INDIVIDUALIZING, instead of IN- 
DIVIDUALIZING. 
INDIVIS'IBLE, n. [add.] Method of 
indivisibles^ a peculiar species of calcu- 
lus, much used by mathematicians be- 
fore the invention of the method of Auc- 
tions, or the differential and integral cal- 
culus. It was founded on the assump- 
tion that quantities are composed of 
infinitely small quantities, incapable of 
further division. Thus, lines were con- 
sidered as made up of an infinite num- 
ber of points, surfaces of an infinite 
number of lines, and solids of an infinite 
number of surfaces. This method has 
been entirety superseded by the differ- 
ential and integrjd calculus. 



INDIVrSUM, n. [L.] In toM»,thatwhich 
is held in common, without participa- 
tion. 

IN'DO-BRIT'ON, n. A person bom in 
India, one of whose parents is a native 
of Britain. 

INa>OOR,a. Being within doors; as, 
an indoor servant. 

INDORSA'TION, n. Indorsement 

INDORS'ING, n. The act of making 
an indorsement. 

INDORS'ING, ppr. Writing on the 
back; assigning; sanctioning. 

INDORS'OR, n. One who indorses. 

INDOW'MENT, n. See Endowment. 

IN'DRAWN, a. Drawn in. 

IN'DRLn. A tailless quadruped belong- 
ing to the lemur family. Its hinder 




Indri. Ittdrli brttteaudxU. 

limbs are very long. The natives of 
Madagascar tame this quadrumanous 
animal, and train it to the chase. 
INDOCE', V. t. [add.] To transmit an 
electric influence through a non-con- 
ducting medium without any apparent 
communication of a spark ; to produce, 
by means of an electrified body, an op- 
posite electrical state in contiguous 
bodies. 

INDUC'TIONAL, a. ReUting to in- 
duction; inductive. 

INDUCTOM'ETER, n. Unduction, and 
Gr. /MT^, measure.] Differential indue- 
tometer, is the name given by Faraday 
to an instrument for measuring differ- 
ences of electrical induction. It con- 
sists of three insulated metallic plates, 
placed parallel to, and at equal distances 
from, one another, each exterior plate 
being connected with an insulated gold 
leaf of an electrometer. 
INDULOE'MENT, n. Act of indulging. 
[Rar. us.] 

INDU'PLICATE, a. instead of IN- 
DUP'LICATE. [add.] In bot., having 
the margins bent abruptly inward, and 
the external faces of those edges applied 
to each other without any twisting, as 
in some species of Clematis. 
IN'DUS, n. The Indian, a southern 
constellation consisting of twelve stars. 
It is situated between Sagittarius and 
the south pole. 

INDUS'TRIAL, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
manufacture or produce of industry; 
as, industrial arts. 

INDUS'TRIALISM, n. Industry; ma- 
nual labour. [Rare.] 
INDUSTRIALLY, adv. In an indus- 
trial manner. 

INDUS'TRIAL SCHOOLS, n. In 
ScoUand, the name given to schools for 
educating poor neglected children, re- 
claiming them from evil habits, and 
training them to habits of industry. 
They are often called ragged schools, 
IN 'DWELL, V. i. To dwell or exist in- 
wardly. 

INECH'ED,t pp. [Sax. tn, and eche^ to 
add.] Inserted. [Chaucer.] 
INEFFECTIVELY, adv. Without 
effect; ineflicieutly. 
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INEFFECTIVENESS, n. Quality of 
being ineffective. 

INE'QUABLE, a. Not equable; un- 
equable. 

INEQUALITY, n. [add.] In algebra, 
the signs of inequalUp are ^ and ^ ; 
the first signifying greater than, and 
the second less than; the opening in 
each being turned towards the greater 
quantity, and the angular point toward 
the less. Thus, a > ( signifies that a 
is greater than b ; and a ^ b, that a 
is less than b. Also, such an expres- 
sion BB a ^ b,oT a ^b, constitutes 
an inequality. 

INER'MIS, a. [L.] Unarmed. [See 
Inericous 1 

INERTIA^ II. [add.] In obstetrics, a 
term applied to the condition of the 
uterus, when it does not contract pro- 
perly after parturition. 

INEX'ECRABLE, a. Most execrable. 
[Shah.] 

INEXHAUSTIBILaTY, n. Inexhaust- 
ibleness. 

INEXPfi'DIENTLY, adv. Not expe- 
diently; unfitly. 

INEXTIABLENESS, n. State of being 
inexpiable. [Rtar. us.] 

INEXPRESSh^^, a. [add.] Wanting 
expression, as a painting; ineffable; not 
perceptible; not exposed to the senses. 
[Ahenside.] 

IN EXTEN'SO. [L.] Fully; at full 
length ; with full extent. 

IN EXTRE'MIS. [L.1 In the last mo- 
ments. [A law term.] 

INFAM'ONIZE, v. t. To brand with 
infamy; to defame. [5AaA.l 

IN'FAMY, n. [add.] By 6 and 7 Vict., 
c. 85, it is enacted that no man shall be 
excluded from giving eridence though 
he may have been convicted of any 
crime. 

lN'FAMY,t n. [L. infamia.] Slander. 
[Spenser.] 

INFAN'TICIDAL, a. Relating to in- 
fanticide. 

INFANTaCIDE, n. [add.] The de- 
struction of a child, either newly bom 
or in the course of parturition. The 
felonious destruction of the fcetus in 
the womb is more properly termed 
foeticide. 

IN'FANT-SCHOOLS, n. Schools for 
the instruction and training of young 
children. 

INFECT', r.aadd.] To tinge. [Dryden.] 

IN'FELT, a. Felt within or deeply. 

INFEODA'TION, n. In law, the act 
of putting one in possession of a fee or 
estate.— /iC'wM^a/tofi of tithes, the grant- 
ing of tithes to mere laymen. 

INFEOF'MENT,n. S^ Enfeoffment. 

INFERD',t|)p. [L.tVwo. 5te Infer.] 
Brought in ; induced ; conveyed. 



[Spenser.] 
INF " 



FEREN'TIALLY, adv. By way of 
inference. 

INFE'RIJE, n. plur. [L.] Sacrifices 
offered by the ancients to the souls of 
departed heroes or friends. 

INFER'IBLE, a. That may be inferred 
or deduced from premises. 

INFE'RIOR VALVE, n. In eonchol., 
that valve of an adherent bivalve by 
which it is united to other substances. 

INFERNAL MACHINE, n. A name 
given to explosive machines or appa- 
ratus contrived for the purposes of as- 
sassination. The most memorable was 
that formed to destroy Napoleon, and 
exploded Dec. 24, 1800; and that con- 
structed in 1835, for the purpose of as- 
sassinating Louis Philippe and his suite. 
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INFEROBRANCH1ANS, n. See In- 

rRROBRAirCHIATA. 

INF£R'RIBLE,a.That may be inferred; 

dedncible from premisei. Written also 

Infenblet and InfkrabU, 
INFEST%t a. [L. ti^e«<«f.] Cheerlen; 

joyless; deadly.— BfiachieTOiu; hurtftil. 



r^peiwer.] 
INF 



ifFESTER, a. He or that which in- 
feste. 

INTEDEL. n. [add.] A disbeliever in 
general. A name given by Mahometans 
to Christians. Applied also by the 
older writers to pagans. 

INFIL'TER, o, «. To filter or sift in. 

INFILTRA'TION, n. [add.] In wMdL, 
the diifbsion of fluids into the oellolar 
tissne or oi^gans. It may be eerout, 
sctmffMxneaiu, pmruUni, or ^iberaUout, 

INTIMA SPECIES, n. [L.] In lo^, 
the lowest species, or that which is not 
subdirided except into indiridnals, or 
which is not considered as a genus of 
anything. 

IN'FINITF>, n. Infinity. [Shah.] 

INFINITES'IMALLT, adv. Bylnfini- 
tesimals; in infinitely small quantities. 

INFIN'ITIYE, n. In ifram., a mood of 
the verb. {See the AeUeeiive.] 

INFINaTIYELY, oilo. In the manner 
of an infinitiTe mood. 

INFINFTO, instead of INFINITO. 

]NFIN'ITUPLE,t a. Infinite fold; re- 
peated an infinite number of times. 

INFLAME', V. i. [add.] To take fire. 

INFLAM'MATORY CRUST, n. The 
bnify coat which appears on the surface 
of the crassamentum of blood drawn 
in inflammation, in pregnancy, &c. 

INFLAT'INGLY, adc. In a manner 
tending to inflate. 

INFLECT', V. t. [add.] To modulate, 
as the Toice. 

INFLECTIONAL, a. Relating to in- 
flection. 

INFLEX', V. t. To bend ; to curve. 

INFLORES'CENCE, n. [add.] A 
flovrering; the unfolding of blossoms. 

IN'FLU£NCER,n. One who influences. 

INFLUEN'CIYE, a. Having influence ; 
influential. [Bar. ut.} 

INFORM' AL, a. [add.] Irregular; de- 
ranged in mind. [Shah.] 

INFORMA'TION, n. [add.] In iaw, 
an accusation or complaint exhibited 
against a person for some misdemean- 
our, either immediately against the king 
(queen) or against a private person. 
It differs frort an indictment princi- 
pally in this, that an indictment is an 
accusation found by the oath of a grand 
jury, whereas an information is simply 
an allegation of the person who ex- 
hibits it. Informations are of two 
sorts: those which are partly at the 
suit of the king, and partly at that of a 
suboect; and secondly, such as are in 
the name of the king only. Informa- 
tions of the former sort are usually ex- 
hibited upon penal statutes, which im- 
pose a penalty upon the offender upon 
conriction,one part of which is for the 
king, and the other part for the in- 
former. The informations exhibited 
in the name of the king alone, are also 
of two kinds: first, those which are 
truly and properly his own suits, as in 
the case of misdemeanours which dis- 
turb the king's government, or inter- 
fere with the discharge of his kingly 
office; these are filed ex-qfMo by the 
king's attorney-general at his own dis- 
cretion, when they are called ex-offieio 
informatume. Secondly, those which 
are exhibited in the name of the king 
by some private person or informer. 



and are filed by the master of the 
crown-office. Informations of this lat- 
ter kind relate to riots, batteries, libels, 
which disturb the public peace, but 
do not direetiy disturb the king's go- 

Temment IttformatUnu in the ecurt 

(tfehoHeerp. When it is necessary for 
the court of chancery to interfere vrith 
the regulation or management of any 
charity, the attorney-general, as infor- 
mant, on the relation of some person, 
who is caUed the relator, files an infor- 
mation in the court of chancery for the 
purpose of bringing the case b^ore the 
court. This is simply called an infor- 
mation, to distinguish it fVom the other 
informations above stated, which bear 
the name of criminal informations. 

INFORMED STARS, instead of IN- 
FOR'MED STARS. 

INFORM'ER, n. [add.] A person who 
lays an information, or prosecutes any 
person in the king's courts who offends 
against the law or any penal statute. 
Such a person is generally called a 
common informer, because he makes 
it his business to lay informations, for 
the purpose of obtaining his share of 
the penalty. [See Iiiroiuf ation in this 
Supp.] 

INFRACTIBLE, a. That may be 
broken. 

INFRALAPSA'RIAN, «. [L. infi-a, 
below or after, and laptus, fall.J A 
name giyen to that class of Calvinists 
who consider the decree of election as 
contemplating the apostasy as past, and 
the elect as being in a fiallen and guilty 
state. They are opposed to the Sup^ 
ralaptariane. [See Svpbalapsabian.] 

INFRALAPSA^IANISM, ii. The 
doctrine of the Infralapsarians. 

INFRAN'OIBLENESS, ». State of 
being infrangible. 

IN'FRA.SPINA'TUS,n. [L.I A muscle 
arising from the scapula below the 
spine, and inserted into the humerus. 
[See Supba-Sptnatus.] 

INFRINGE', V. I. [add.] This verb is 
frequently followed by on or upon ; as, 
to infringe upon one's rights. 

INFUNDIB'ULIFORM, a. [add.] In 
anai.t a term applied to a ligament 
joining the first vertebra to the occiput. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM, n. [L. a funnel.] 
In anal.y a term applied to a little fun- 
nel-shaped process, attached to the 
pituitary gland, and to a small carity 
of the cochlea. — Also, the three large 
cavities which constitute by their union 
the pelvis of the kidney, are termed 
ir^fitndilmia. 

INFU'SION, n. [add.] The act of in- 
troducing into the reins medicinal sub- 
stances by a kind of syringe. 

INFUSO'RIAL, a. Same as Tnpusobt. 

INFU'SORY, 11. pi. Infiuories. A name 
giyen to certain microscopic animals, 
living in water and other liquids ; called 
also Infusoria,— which see. 

IN'GA, n. A genus of leguminous 
plants. /. sassa, an Abyssinian species, 
produces fruit vrith a sweet pulp, and 
is a source of gum, said to be the gum- 
sassa of commerce. 

INGAd'£D,i>p. Pledged. [Shah.] 

ING'ANS, n. Onions. [Scotch.] 

INGfiER', V. I. or I. To glean com, &c. 
[Sroteh.] 

IN GEN'ER, n. A contriver or designer. 
[Shah.] 

INGENERABIL'ITY, n. QuaHty of 
being ingenerable. 

INGEN'ITE, or IN'GENITE, a. 

ING'LE, n. [add.) Ingle-side, or ingle- 
cAeeA, fireside. [Scotch.] 
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INGXE-NOOK, n. Comer by tiie fire. 
[Scotch.]^ 

INGLO'BATE, a. In the fonn of a 
globe or sphere. Applied to nebolooi 
matter, collected into a sphere by the 
graritating principle. 

IN'GOT,ii. [add.] Amouldforcastfaig 
ingots. [Chiaieer.] 

lN'GOWES,t j«,|)/. Ingots. [Spenser.] 

INGRXFT'ER, n. One who ingrifts. 

INGRAIN', V. t. instead of IN'GBAIN. 
[add.] To work into the natnnd tex- 
ture ; to impregnate the whole matter 
or substance. 

INGRAIN', a. instead of INGRAIN. 

INGRAINED, pp. instead of IN'- 
GRAINED, [add.] Wrought mto the 
natural texture; thoroughly imprsg- 
nated. 

INGRAIN'ING, ppr. instead of IN'- 
GRAINING, [add.] Working into the 
texture; thoroughly impregnating. 

IN'GRESS,!!. [add.] In /oto, firee eotry 
into a place ; a term employed in Issisb 
of lands, and in right of way. 

INGRES'SU, n. Tl.I An abolished 
writ of entry into lanos and tenements. 

INGRES'SUS,!!. [L.] The relief whicb 
the heir at ftUl age paid to the head 
lord, for entering upon the fee, or lands 
fallen by the death or forfeiture of the 
tenant, dec. 

IN'GDEN, n, [L.] The groin. 

IN'GUINAL,a. [add.] Inguinal glands, 
glands situated in the groin, whkh are 
of two kinds, superfieiai and deep seated. 
— Inguinal hernia, bubonocele ; hersia 
of the groin. — Inguinal ligament, s 
ligament of the groin, called also Poa- 
part*s ligament. 

INHAB'IT,tj>P. Inhabited. [Chaneer.] 

INHAB'ITATIVENESS,b. InpAiw- 
ologv, a tendency or inclination to select 
a peculiar dwelling. 

INHARMO'NIOUSNESS, a. Want of 
harmony; discord. 

INHER'IT, V. t. [add.] To possess; si, 
the world and all it doth inherit; to 
inherit a thought of ill concerning some 
one. [.SAoA.]— To put in possession; to 
seise ; to cause to entertain— with cf, 
U must be great, thst can iukerit us 
80 marii IS o/a thoagfat of ill in him. Skti. 

INHER'IT, r. t. [add.] To come into 
possession, as an heir or successor. 

INHILDE',t t>. «. [Sax.J To pour ia. 

i Chaucer.] 
ri A, n. A genus of cetacea, belonging 
to the dolphin family, remarkable for 
the distance at which it is found firom 
the sea, frequenting the remote triba- 
taries of the river Amason, and even 
some of the elevated lakes of Pern. 
It has bristly hairs on its snout 

IN'IAL, a. See Inxon in this Supp. 

INIM'ICAL, or INIMI'CAL, a. 

INIMI€AL'ITY, a. Hostility; un- 
friendliness. 

INIM'ITABLENESS, n. QuaUty of 
being inimitable. [Rar. ug.] 

IN'ION, a. [Gr. ,um, the nape of the 
neck.] In anat., the ridge of the occi- 
put Hence the term iniai, applied by 
Barclay to that aspect of the hesd 
which is toward the tm'oa; the oppoaits 
aspect being termed ani-inial. 

INIQ'UITOCSLY, adv. Ui^nstly; 
wickedly. 

INITIA'LIA TESTIMO'NIL inslesd 
of INITIA'LIA TESTIMCKNU. 

INJEe'TION,n. [ndd.]If^ection-water, 
the cold water thrown into the con- 
denser of a steam-engine to condense the 
steam.— 7/vecfion-pipe, a pipe by which 
water is injected into the condenser of 
a steam-engine, to condense the steso. 
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INOFFICIOUS T£STABC£NT 



INSCRIPTION 



INSOLVENT DEBTOBff COURT 



INJOINT', V. t. To nnito together as 
joints; to adjoin. [SAoA.] 
INJUN€'TION,ii. [add.] A writissoing 
by the order and under the seal of a 
court of equity, and is of two kinds, 
nmtdial and jtuUekU, The remedial 
writ is nsed for many purposes, such 
as, to restrain parties from proceeding 
in other oonrts, from negotiating notes 
or bills of exchange^ to prevent the 
sailing of a ship, the alienation of a 
speeific chattel, to prerent waste by 
fsUiog timber, or pulling down build- 
ings, the infringement of patents or 
copyrights, to repress nuisances, and to 
pot an end to Tczatious litigations. 
The remedial writ of injunction is again 
distinguished as of two kinds, the wptdal 
and the eonaium injunction. Special 
iAJnnctions are usually obtained before 
appearance, upon motion in court, sup- 
ported by an aiffidarit, and accompanied 
by a certificate of the bill having been 
filed. The writ called the common 
iujunotion only stays proceedings at 
common-law ; and in the first instance, 
it only stays execution. The judicial 
writ of injunction issues after a decree, 
and is of the nature of an execution 
I to enforce the same. The i^fwcUon 
in the law of England corresponds to 
I the tnlerdicf of the law of Scotland. 
! IN'JURE,t ". iTijuTj, WhoMeer.] 

IN'JURT,tt. [add.] Inlaw, some Ole. 
gsl act; more commonly, an illegal act 
done to a man or his property, for 
which he may by legal process get com- 
pensation. 

INR'-FISH, n. The euttl»-fish. 

INK'-GLASS, n. A glass Tcssel for 
holding ink. 

INK'ING, ppr. CoTcring or daubing 
with ink. 

INKING, a. The act of supplying with 
ink, or spreading over with ink ; as, the 
inking of types.~/iiAtfi9-ro/2er, a roller 
supported on a spindle with handles, 
nsed by letterpress-printers to supply 
the types with ink.-^ Jnking4able, a 
table nsed by letterpress-printers to 
sopply the roller with the requisite 
quantity of ink, during the process of 
printing. 

IN'LAND,n. [add.] In /eiuia/ 2ai9, de- 
mesne land; that which was let to 
I tenants being denominated ouUand. 

IN LO'eO PARENTIS. [L.] In the 
place of a parent. 

INXT,<ufo. [add.] Entirely. [Spenser.] 

IN ME'DIAS fiES. [L.] Into the 
midst of things. 

INN, a. [add.] A dwelling. [Shah,] 



INNE,t pr«|>. In- t^*«f^:J 

O'jt IV. Ikk . ^ 

IN'N£R£ST,t a. tuperl [dax.] Inmost. 



INN£,t \ "A house'; hab'lation; lodg- 
IN,t ) ing. [Chwtcer, ^itenter.] 
IN'NED.t ^. Lodired, [Chaucer.] 



[CkaucerA 

INNERYA^ION, n. [add.] In pAynoI., 
the propertifls or fimctions of the ner- 
vous system. 

INNIX'ION.t a. Incumbency; arwt- 
ing upon. 

IN'NOCENT, a. [add.] Ignorant; im- 
becile; idiotic. [Obt.J 

INNOMINA'TA, a. [t. plur. of umo- 
mMotes, namelesa.1 Jfiaonimata arie- 
ria, in tmat., the oranch s^Tcn off to 
the right by the arch of the aorta, which 
subsequently divides into the right 
carotid, and right subclavian arteries. 
[See Innominatum.] 

INNOVA'TIONIST, n. One who tar 
vours innovations. 

INNS OF COURT. Seelnn. 

INOFFrXIOUS TESTAMENT, ft. In 

1.— SUPF. 



law, a will contrary to a parent's natu- 
ral duty. 
INOPPORTU'NITY, n. Unseaeonable- 



FNOPS C0NSIL1L [L.] Wanting 
advice. 

IN'-OWER, adv. Nearer to any object ; 
close to ; forward ; opposed to otcl-oioer. 
— In-otoer and out-ower, backwards 
and forwards: thoroughly; violentiy 
and despotically, and against all oppo- 
sition. [Scotch.] 

IN PARiyiBUS. iSee Bishop in tills 
Supp. 

IN'-PENNT, and OUT'-PENNY, n. 
Money paid by the custom of some 
manors on alienation of tenants, &c. 

IN PET'TO. [add.] In reserve or sa- 
crecy. 

IN PLACE,t ado. There. [^i)enter.] 

IN PR^SEN'TI. [L.] At the present 
time. 

IN'-PUT, a. Contribution, or share in a 
contribution; balance in change of 
money. \ Scotch.] 

IN'QUEST,n. [add.] Quest; adventure. 
[Spenter.] 

INQUIRENa>0. [L.] In law, an au- 
thority given in general to some person 
or persons, to inquire into something 
for the long's advantage. 

INQUrRERS, n. In the EaH Indies, 
native Christian neophytea, or persons 
not quite converted from heathenism. 

INQUI'RT, n. [add.] Writ of inquiry, a 
judicial process addressed to the sheriff 
of the county in which the venue in the 
action is laid, stating the former pro- 
ceedings in the action, and conunanding 
the sheriff that by the oath of twelve 
honest and lawful men of his county, 
he diligentiy inquire what damages the 
plaintiff has sustained, and return the 
inquisition into court. This writ is ne- 
cessary after an interlocutory judgment, 
the defendant having let the proceed- 
ings go by default, to ascertain the 
question of demagee.^Court€(f inquiry 
a court sometimes appointed by the 
crown to ascertain the propriety of re- 
sorting to ulterior proceedings against 
a party charged before a court-martial. 

INQUISITOR, n. [add.] In law, any 
officer, as a sheriff, coroner, &c., baring 
power to inquire into certain matters. 

INQUISITO'RLAL, a. [add.] Havmg a 
power of inquisition ; charged with in- 
quiry ; as, inquisitorial commissioners. 
ILyttelton.] 

INQUISITO^IALLT, adv. In an in- 
quisitorial manner. 

INRACINATE, v. t [Fr. inraeiner.] 
To enroot ; to implant. 

INRAC'INATED,j»p. Implanted. 

INRAIL'ING, instead of INR AILING. 

IN RE. [L.] In law, in the matter of. 

IN REM. [L.] In law, against the 
thing or property. 

IN ROUND LISTS.t In lists encom- 
passed all around. [Spenser.] 

INSALIYA'TION, n. In phpsiol., the 
blending of the saliva with the food 
during the act of mastication, in order 
to prepare it for the subsequent process 
of digestion. 

INSANE' ROOT, n. Henbane. [Shak.] 

INSATIABILITY, n. Insatiablenese. 

INSA'TIATENESS, n. The quaUty of 
being insatiate, or insatiable. 

INSCONCE. V. t. (inskons^) To defend ; 
to fortify. [Shah.] 

INSCRIP'TION, n. [add.] Inscriptions 
are records of public or private oocur- 
rences, of laws, decrees, and the like, 
engraven on stone, metal, and other 
hard substances, exhibited for public 
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inspection. The custom of making in- 
scriptions was very general in the states 
of antiquity, and supplied to some ex- 
tent the vnint of the art of printing. 
Innumerable inscribed monuments still 
exist in Persia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
and other countries. 

IN'SECT, a. [add.] Resembling an 
insect; relating to uasects; as, insect 
transformations, insect architecture. 

INSECTIVORA, n. [add.] In Tem- 
minck's system, an order of birds that 
feed on insects, as the swallows. 

INSE€T0L'06Y,t n. Entomology. 

INSfiL'ED,t j»p. [Sse EirsBAi..] At- 
tested under seal. [Chaucer.] 

INSEN'SIBLENESS, n. Insensibility. 

INSERT'ING, ». [add.] Something set 
in, as lace, &c., into garments. 

INSESSO'RES, n. [add.] A most ex- 
tensive order of perching birds, in which 
are comprehended all those tribes which 
live habitually among trees, with the 
exception of the birds of prey, and the 
climbing buds. They pass the greater 
part of their time on the wing, and only 
use their legs, which are short and 
weak, as an occasional support; the 
toes are three before and one behind. 
It is to this order that all our singing 
birds belong. It is dirided into four 
subordinate groups :—(!.) The Coniros- 
tres, or conical-billed burds. (2.) The 
Dentirostres, or tooth-billed birds. (3.) 
The Tenuirostres, or slender-billed 
birds. (4.) The Fissirostres, or gaping- 
biUed birds. 

INSESSO'RIAL, a. Relating to the 
insessores, or perching birds. 

INSET^.tfip. Implanted. [Chaucer.] 

INSH8ATHE^ v. t. To hide or cover 
in a sheath. 

INSHRINE', o. t. To envelop; to sur^ 
round. [Dryden.] 

IN'SIDE, a. Interior; being within; 
intemaL 

INSIN'UATINGLY, ado. By insinua- 
tion. 

INSIFIENT, a. Unwise; foolish. 

INSIST'ENCE, n. Act of resting upon 
or persevering. 

IN SrTU. [L.] In its original situa- 
tion or bed; a term applied to minerals, 
when found in their original position, 
bed, or strata. 

INSOCIABIL1TY, a. Want of socia- 
bility; unsociability. 

INSOLA'TION, n. [add.] Exposure to 
the solar heat, as a therapeutic agent. 

IN'SOLENCY, 11. Same as Ikbolbrob. 
[LU. us.l 

INSOL'tJBLENESS, n. InsdubUity. 

INSOL'VENT, a. [add.] By the Act 7 
and S Vict, c. 96, passed in 1S44, any 
prisoner in execution upon judgment in 
an action for debt who was not a trader, 
or whose debts, if a trader, were under 
£300^ may, without any previous notice, 
by pcrtition to any court of bankruptcy, 
be protected from process, and from 
being detained in prison, for any debt 
mentioned in his schedule. By the same 
act it is decreed that no person shall be 
taken or charged in execution upon 
any judgment obtained in any court, 
whether superior or inferior, in any 
action for the recovery of any debt 
wherein the sum recovered shall not 
exceed the sum of £20, exclusive of the 
coets recovered by such judgment. A 
subsequent act, however (8 and 9 Vict., 
c. 127), gives to creditors the means of 
obtaining payment of sums under £20, 
besides the costs of suit, by a par- 
ticular process. 

INSOL'VENT DEBTORS* COURT, 
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INSTITUTIONAX 



INTENSITY 



INTERLAY 



n. A court in which the inaolTent law 
is administered by commissioners ap- 
pointed by the crown. Three of the 
commissioners firom time to time make 
circuits, and giTe their attendance at 
the assize towns or other places where 
prisoners may be ordered to appear. 
INSOM^NIA, n. [L.] Sleeplessness; 
watching ; lying awake. 
INSOMUCH', adv. [add.] This word is 
obsolescent, at least in classical com- 
position. 

INSPECTION, n. [add.] In namgation, 
the mode of reckoning a ship's course 
by reference to nautical tables. — Trial 
bi inspecHon, [See Tbial.] 
INSPEX'IMUS, n. [add.] The first 
word in ancient charters and letters- 
patent; an exemplification; a royal 
grant 

INSPIRA'TION, n. [add.] A highly- 
exciting influence ; as, the inspiration of 
the scene 

INSPIR a'^TIONIST, 11. One who holds 
to inspiration. 

IN'SPIRATORY, or INSPFRA- 
TORY, a. 

INSPISSATE, a. Thick; inspissated. 
INSP?RE',t V. t. [See Ihspirb.] To 
blow or breathe. [Spenser.] 
INST. Contraction for insUmij used in 
correspondence, &c., for the current 
or present month ; as, he wrote me on 
the 10th inst., that is, on the 10th day 
of the present month. 
IN'STANCE, n. [addj Notice; inteUi- 
gence ; information. [^AaA.T— In Seoto 
law, that which may be insisted on at 
one diet or course of probation. Lord 
Bacon, m hisiVotnim Orffomon ScienHar- 
urn, employs the term instances to sig- 
nify facts, cases, examples, experiments. 
Thus, he speaks of prerogative m- 
stanees, or those facts which have a 
chief claim to be noticed in the attempt 
to interpret the laws of nature. — CVv- 
eial instances, facts which determine at 
once between two or more possible 
conclusions. [See Iitstantijb Cbu- 
018.] — Shakspeare uses instances to sig- 
nify solicitations, inducements; and 
instance to signify example, corrobora- 
tion. 

IN'STIGATINGLY, ado. Incitingly; 
temptingly. 

INSTINCT'.t V. t. To impress, as by an 
animating power. 

INSTINCT'IVE, a. [add.] Instinctive 
facultv, that faculty which leads ani- 
mals, independent of any instruction or 
experience, to do spontaneously what- 
CTer is necessary for the preserration 
oit the indiridual, or the continuation 
of its kind. [See IiriTtif ot.]— /wfine- 
five motions, those inyolnntary actions 
which are excited mediately through 
the nenres; such as the closure of the 
eyelids, the act of sucking, the act of 
swallowing, the closure of the glottis, 
the action of the sphincters, inspiration, 
sneexing and vomiting, &o. 
IN'STITUTE, n. [add.] A scientific 
body; a society establisned according 
to certain laws or regulations for the 
furtherance of some partici^ar object; 
as, a philosophic institute, a literary tn- 
stitnte, a mechanics' institute, an educa- 
tional institute, &c. 

IN'STITUTE, V. t. [add.] To model ; to 
form by regular establishment ; as, to 
institute the inhabitants into a republic. 
[5w^.]— To nominate ; to appoint to 
an office. [Shak.] 

INSTITU'TIONAL,a. [add.] Adapted 
to institutes; relating to elementary 
parts of knowledge. 



IN'STITUTOR, n. [add.] In the EpU- 

copal ekureh, a presbyter appointed by 

the biihop to institute a rector or as- 
sistant minister in a parish church. 

INSTRUCT'RR, n. See Ikbtbuctob. 

INSTRUMENT'ALIST, n. One who 

plays on an instrument. 

IN STRUMENT-MAKEB, n. A maker 
of instruments. 

INSUBMERO'IBLE, a. Incapable of 
being submerged. 

INSUFFrXIENCE, n. Insuffldenoy. 
[Rar. us.] 

INSUFFrXlENT.a. [add.] An answer 
in chancery is said to be insufficient 
when it does not specifically reply to 
the specific charges in the bill. 

IN'SULARLY, adv. In an insular man- 
ner. 

IN'SULATE, V. t. [add.] To f^ from 
all combination, as a chemical sub- 
stance. 

INSULT^MENT, n. Act of insulting; 
insult. [Shah.] 

INSUPPOS'ABLE,a. That is not to be 
supposed. 

INSUPPRESS'IBLY, ado. In a manner 
or degree that cannot be suppressed or 
concealed. 

INSURGENCY, tt. The act of rising 
in rebellion against gOTemment. 

INSURMOUNT ABLENESS, a. State 
of l)eing insurmountable. 

INSURRECTIONAL, a. Pertaining 
to insurrection ; consisting in insurrec- 
tion. [American.] 

INSURRECTIONIST, n. One who 
fsTours or excites insuxreotion ; an in- 
surgent 

INSUSCEF^TIYE, a. Not snsceptire. 

IN'-TAKE, n. A term used technically 
to denote the point at which a narrow- 
ing or contraction begins. — In hydrau- 
lics, the point at which water is reoeiTed 
into a conduit; opposed to out-Ut. 

IN'TAKERS, n. ReoeiTers of stolen 
goods. 

IN'TEGRAL, a. [add.] Intetfral par- 
ticles, the most minute particles into 
which any substance, simple or com- 
pound, can be divided, similar to each 
other, and to the substance of which 
they are parts. 

INTE6UMENT'ARY,a. Belonging to, 
or composed of integuments ; corering. 

INTEGUMENTA'TION,!!. That part 
of physiology which treats of integu- 
ments. 

INTELLECTIVELY, ado. In an in- 
tellectire manner. 

INTELLECTUALISM, n. InteUeotoal 
quality or power; the doctrine of the 
Intellectualists. 

INTELLECTUALIST, n. [add.l One 
who holds that human knowledge is 
derived from pure reason. 

INTELLECTUALIZE, o. t. To treat 
or reason upon in an intellectnal man- 
ner. [Rare.] 

INTEMTERANCE,».[add.]yiolenoe. 

INTEMTERANCY,tn. Intemperance. 

lNTEMTERATELY,a<fo.[add.]Witii- 
out moderation of feelings ; acrimoni- 
ously. 

INTEND', ».<. To dwect. [Shak.] 

INTEND^ V. t [add.] To pretend. 
[Shah.] 

INTEND^ V. i. To extend; to stretch 
forward. [Pope,] 

INTEND'ING.ivr. [add.] Pretending. 
[Shak.] 

INTEN'ERATE, a. Tender; soft; in- 
tenerated. [Rar. us.] 

INTENSITY, n. [ada.l In dectHcity, 
the degree to which a body is electri- 
caUy excited. 
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INTENSaVENESS, a. The stste of 
being intensive. 

INTER AD'DITIYE, a. Somethiag in- 
sorted parenthetically, or lietween other 
things. 

INT£RAMBULA'€BA, n. plnr. (L. 
inter, and a0i6Mlaera.] The imperfoiate 
plates which occupy the intervals of tke 
perforated plates, or ambulacra, m the 
shells of the echinoderms. [See Am- 
BULACBA in this Skpp.l 

INTER ARTICULAR, a. Sitoated be- 
tween joints, as cartilages and liga- 
ments. 

INTERAURICUL AB» a. A tenn ap- 
plied to the septnm, or wall, betwoea 
the auricles of the heart in the fetus. 

INTERCEP'TED, pp. [add.] lododed 
or comprehended between; as, so are 
of a circle intercepted between two lioei. 

INTERCES'SOR. or IN'TEBCES- 
SOR, n. 

INTERCESSO'RIAL,a. (ertainingto 
an intercessor or intercession; ioter- 
cessory. [Rar. us.] 

INTERCHANdEABIL'ITY, «. Sssie 
as Intebchanobableness. 

INTERCLAVICULAR, ii. HL. tafar, 
and claoicular.] In anat., a ligsmest 
connecting the one clavicle with the 
other. 

INTERCLOUD', v. t. To shut within 
clouds; todoud. 

INTERCOLO'NIAL, a. Relating to 
the intercourse between diflSerent eoh>- 
nies. [Nooa-Scotian.] 

INTERCOSTA'LES, a. In anal., ike 
name given to two sets of muscles be- 
tween the ribs, the external and isttr- 
nal, 

INTERCROSS^ v. i. To ertm rnnta- 
ally; to cross one another, as lines. 

INTERCUR'RENT,a. [/iif«^,andciir- 
rent.] A term applied to fevers, or other 
diseases, which occur sporadioslly dur 
ing the prevalence of epidemic or eo* 
demic diseases. 

INTERDASH^ v. «. To dash at inter- 
vals; to intersperse. 

INTERDIO'ITAL, a, [JWer, and Hf 
tal.] Being between the fingen, ss the 
web which forms the wing of a bat 

IN'TERDOCE, n. In corpea^rr, an in- 
tertie. [See Iittebties.! 

IN'TER£SSE,t ii. Interest; right or 
title to. [Spenser.] 

IN'TEREST, n. [add.] A chattel real, 
as a lease for years, or a ftatore estate; 
also, any estate, right, or titie in realty. 
[See UsuBT.] 

IN'TERESTED, pp. or a. [•dd.jTbo 
regardful of profit; chiefly oonoEmed 
for one's own private advantage. 

IN'TERESTINGLY, ado. In an inte- 
resting manner. . ,. 

INTERFA'CIAL,a. [/Bter,and/fle«tf.] 
Included between two faces. An m- 
terfacial angle is formed by the meet- 
ing of two planes. 

INTERFO'SION, a. Act of pouimg « 
spreading between. ^ . 

IN'TERIM, n. [add.] A decree of tte 
Emperor Charles V., by which he in- 
tended to reduce to harmony the con- 
flicting opinions of the Protestsatsaod 
Roman Catholics. 

INTE'RIOR, a. After BOB ini«rt • 
comma. ,. 

INTERIO^ITY, a. The quriity of be- 
ing interior. 

INTERJECTIONARY, a. Same » 
Intebjectional. , . 

INTERLAID', pp. Laid or placed be- 
tween or among. , _ 

INTERLAY', v. i. To lay or pW» 
among or betvreen. 






INTERPOLATmO 



INTOBTION 



INTRUSION 



INTERLFBEL,©.*. To libel recipro- 
cally. 

INTERLIN'EAL, a. Between lines; 
interlineary. 

INTERLIN'EAR, a. [add.] Imerlinear 
tystem, the Hamiltonian system of 
teaching languages, by interlining the 
translations. 

INTERLINE ACTION, n. [odd.] In tew, 
an alteration of a written instniment, 
and insertion of any matter after it is 
engrossed. 

INTERLOCK', v. t. To embrace, com- 
manicate with, or flow into each 
other. 

INTERLOP'ER,!!. [add.] Apersonwho 
intercepts the trade of a mercantile 
company ; applied principally to those 
who infringed the charters of the East 
India Company. 

INTERMAXILLARY, a. Being be- 
tween the cheek-bones. 

IN'TERMfiDE, n. [It. tMiermezzo.) A 
sort of interlude in a drama; a short 
mosical piece, generally of a burlesque 
character. 

IN'TERMISE,t n. Interference; mter- 
position. 

INTERMIX'EDLY, adv. With inter- 
mixture; indiscriminately. 

INTERNAL'ITY, n. Quality of being 
internal. [Rar. us.] 

INTERNA^TIONAL LAW, n. The 
law of nations ; those maxims or rules 
which independent political societies 
or states obserVe, or ought to obsenre, 
in their conduct towards one another. 
International law embraces the prin- 
ciples that should regulate the conduct 
of states toward each other; the prin- 
ciples that should regulate the rights 
and obligations of prirate parties, aris- 
ing out of the conduct of states to each 
other ; and the principles that should 
regulate the rights and obligations of 
private parties when they are affected 
by the separate internal codes of dis- 
tinct nations. 

INTERNE'CIART, a. Mutually de- 
structiTe; exterminating. 

INTERNECINAL, a. MutuaDy de- 
structiTe. 

INTERNO^DIAL, a. Between joints, 
nodes, or knots. 

INTERPET' ALARY, a. [InUr, and 
petal.] Situated between petals. 

INTERPLeAD'ER, n. [add.] In law, 
the discussion or trial of a point inci- 
dentally happening, as it were, between, 
before the principal cause can be deter- 
mined. Interpleader is allowed that 
the defendant may not be charged to 
two seTerally where no default is in 
him ; as, if one brings detinue against 
the defendant upon a bailment of goods, 
and another against him upon a trover, 
there shall be interpleader to ascertain 
who has right to his action. A bill of 
interpleader, in equity, is filed by a per- 
son who is under an obligation of debt 
or rent to one of the parties to a suit in 
equity, but cannot ascertain, until the 
determination of the suit, to which of 
the parties he is indebted ; and by this 
bill he desires to interplead, in order 
that he may sare himself harmless in 
the erent of the success of either party. 
The statute 1 & 2 Wm. lY., c. 58, has 
rendered this mode of relief more easy 
of attainment in the courts of law. 

INTERPOLATE, instead of IN'TER- 
POLATE. 

INTERPOLATED, instead of IN'- 
TERPOLATED. 

INTER'POLATING, instead of IN- 
TERPOLATING. 



INTERPOLATOR, instead of IN'- I 
TERPOLATOR. 

INTERPO'NENT, n. He or that which 
interposes. 

INTERPRETATIVE, a. [add.] Em- 
ployed in interpretation ; as, interpre- 
tative lexicography. [Johneon.'] 

INTERPRETER, n. [add.] One who 
explains sights. [Adduon.] 

INTERRE'OENCY, n. The space of 
time, or the government, while thero is 
no lawful sovereign on the throne. 

INTER'ROGATEE, n. One who is 
interrogated. [Rar. us.] 

INTERSECTICUM, n. In arch., a 
point where lines cross. 

INTERSECTION, n. [add-] Di^ion; 
divulsion. 

INTERSOM'NIOUS, a. Between 
sleeping and waking. 

IN'TERSPEECH, n. A speech inter- 
posed between others. 

INTERSPI'NOUS, a. Same as Inteb- 

8PINAL. 

INTERSTELTiARY, a. Same as In- 
terstellar. 

INTERSTICE, or IN'TERSTICE. 

INTERSTr'TIAL, a. [add.] Inter- 
mediate. — Interstitial organs, in anat., 
organs which occupy the interstices of 
contiguous cell?, as the uterus, bladder, 

&Q. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES, n. [L.] 
In anat., four distinct small bundles of 
muscular fibres, which fill up the spaces 
between the transverse processes of the 
vertebrcB of the loins, and serve to draw 
them toward each other. 

INTERTWINE', v. i. To be mutually 
interwoven. 

INTERVAL, n. [add.] In New Eng- 
land, a tract of low or plain ground 
between hills or along the banks of 
rivers. Sometimes written Intervale. 

INTERVENT'OR,». [L.] A mediator; 
a person anciently designated by a 
church to reconcile parties, and unite 
them in the choice of officers. 

INTERVIS'IBLE, a. In surveping, an 
epithet applied to stations which are 
mutually visible, or can be seen the one 
from the other. 

INTERVlS'IT,n. An intermediate visit. 

INTER VOLU'TION, n. State of being 
intervolved. 

INTERWOVE', \pp. or a. [From in- 

INTERWOVEN,! terweave.)Woyen 
together; intermixed; intermmgling. 

INTESTINA'LIA, n. [L.] A chiss of 
animals which infest the interior of the 
bodies, and especially the intestinal 
canal of other animals. They form 
the Entozoa of Rudolphi. 

INTEST'INAL WORMS, n. The En- 
tozoa which reside in the bodies of 
other animals. 

INTEX'INE, n. A name given to that 
membrane of the pollen-grain which is 
situated next to the extine, or outer- 
most membrane. 

INTIM'IDATORY, a. Causing inti- 
midation. 

IN'TINE, n. [L. intimus.] A name 
given to the inner coat of the shell of 
the pollen-grain in plants. 

INTITULED, pp. Having a title to or 
in. [5AaA.]— Entitled; distinguished by 
a title ; a term used in acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

INTOL'ERANCE, n. [add.] Want of 
capacity to endure; want of patience 
or forbearance. 

INTOL'ERANCY, n. Same as Intol- 
erance. 

INTOR'TION, n. A winding or twist- 
ing. 
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INTOXICA'TION, n. [add.] Figura- 
tively, a high excitement of mind ; an 
elation which leads to enthusiasm, 
frenzy, or madness. 

INTRA€'TILE,ta. Incapable of being 
drawn out; not tractile. 
INTRAMUN'DANE, a. [Intra, and 
mundane.] Being within the world. 
INTRAMUTIAL, a. [L. intra, within, 
and murus, a wall.] Being within the 
walls, as of a city or town. 
INTRANSCA'LENT, a. [L. in, and 
iransccUeo.] Impervious to neat. 
IN'TRANT,t n. One who makes an 
entrance. 

INTR APEnOL AR, a. In bot., a term 
applied when the pair 
of stipules at the base 
of a petiole unite by 
those margins which 
are next the petiole; 
and thus seem to form 
a single stipule be- 
tween the petiole and 
the stem or branch. It 
is often confounded 
with interpetiolar, but 
is quite different in 
meaning. 

INTRfiAT",! r. t. To treat of; to speak 
of. [See Entreat.] [Spenser.] 
INTRENCH'MENT, n. [add.] Figura^ 
tively, any defence or protection. 
INTRIGUE, n. (intreeg'.) [add.] A 
secret nnderstandmg, or commerce of 
forbidden love, between two persons of 
different sexes. 

INTRIGUE, V. i. ftntreeg'.) To carry 
on a commerce of forbidden love. 
INTRIGUERY, n. (intreeg'e-re.) Arts 
or practice of intrigue. 
INTRINSE', a. [It. intrinsico.l In- 
wardly wrought ; closely tied. [Shah.] 
INTRIN SE€AL,t a. Intrinsical. 
INTRIN'SICALNESS, n. QuaUty of 
being intrinsical. 

INTROCES'SION, n. [Intro, and ces- 
sion.] A depression or sinking of parts 
inwards. 

INTRODCCE', V. t. [add.] To bnng 
before the spectator or reader ; to re- 
present as acting or speaking ; to induce. 
INTRODUCTION, n. [add.] The act 
of making persons known to each other ; 
as, the introduction of one stranger to 
another; the introduction of a foreign 
minister to a prince or court ; and the 
introduction of strangers to a levee or 
drawing-room. 

INTRODUCTIVE, a. [add.] Some- 
times followed by of; as, laws intro- 
ductive of liberty. 

INTRODUC'TI VELY, adv. In a man- 
ner serving to introduce. 
INTRO'IT, ) «. [add.] In the Ronum 
INTROIT,') Co/Ao/ic #«rwc«^ the en- 
trance or beginning of the mass; a 
X>8alm or a passage of Scripture sung or 
chanted when the priest enters within 
the ruls of the altar. 
INTRORSE, a. [add.] Pron. intrawrs'. 
INTROSUSCEP'TION, instead of IN- 
TROSUS'CEP-TION, INTUSSUS- 
CEP'TION, n. [add.] When introsus- 
ception takes place downwards, it may 
be termed progressive; when upwards, 
retrograde. 

INTRU'SION, ft. [add.] In law, an 
unlawful entry into lands and tene- 
ments void of a possessor, by a person 
who has no right to the same. It 
arises when a stranger intrudes between 
the death of a tenant for life or years, 
and the entry of the heir of a remain- 
der man, or reversioner expectant on 
the estate for life or years, who had died 



INVOLUTION 



IBON HAT 



ISCHIATIG 



preTions to the decease of soch tenant 
for live or yean. The writ of entry or 
intruBion is abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. 
lY., c. 27. — In geoLf imhrusion signifies 
the penetrating of one rock, while in a 
melted state, into the carities of other 
rocks. 

INTRU'SlOlrtST. II, One who In- 
trudes, or who fayouTB intrusion. 

INTKU SIVE, a. Tadd.! Intrusive rockt, 
in geoL, are rocks which have been 
forced, while in a melted state, into 
the carities, or between the layers, of 
other rocks. 

INTWINE', V. t [add.] To surround 
by a winding course. [jB, Johnson.] 

INTWINE'MENT, n. The act of in- 
twining. 

INURBANE', a, UucItU ; nnoourteons ; 
unpolished. 

IN YA'DIO. [L.] In gage; in pledge. 
[Law term.] 

INVAGINA'TION, n. [L. in, and 
vetffinOf a sheath.1 A term synonymous 
with introsusception or intussusception. 

INVALID', instead of IN'VALID, n. 

IN VALID, a. Infirm; weak; sick. 

INVALID', V. t. To affect with disease ; 
.to register as an invalid ; to enrol on 
the list of invalids in the military or 
naval service. 

INVALID A'TION, ii. Act of invalid- 
ating. 

INVALID'ED, pp. Begbtered as an 
invalid. 

INVAL'UED, a. Inestunable; invalu- 
able. 

INVARIABIL'ITT, n. Same as In. 

VARIilBLENBSS. 

INVENDIBIL'ITY, n. [In, and vendi- 
bility.] Unsaleableness. 

INVEND'IBLE, a. Unsaleable. 

INVENT', V. t [add,] To find. [Spen- 
ser.] 

INVENT'ED, pp. 
with ; lighted on. 

INVENT'ER, n. 
[See Iptventob.] 

INVENTION, n. [add.] Imagination. 
[Shah.] 

INVENTO'RIAL, a. Belonging to an 
inventory. 

INVERSELY, adv. [add.] In an in- 
Terse ratio or proportion. 

INVEST', V. t. [add.] To lay out money 
in the purchase of some species of pro- 
perty, usually of a permanent nature. 
[See Invest, sig. 7.J 

INVEST'ED, pp. In bot., having the 
apex in an opposite direction to that 
of some other thing, as many seeds. 

INVEST'MENT, n. [add.) Cargo; 
lading. 

INYEST'OR, n. One who invests or 
makes an investment. 

INVEST'URE.f n. Investment. 

INVId'ILANCY, n. Same as Invioi- 

LANCE. 

INVI'OLACY, n. The state of being 
inviolate. [Rare.] 

INVrOLATELY, adv. Without lioUr 
tion. 

INVIS'ED, a. Invisible. IShak.] 

INVISIBLE, a. [add.] Unlocked at; 
disregarded. [6'AaA.] 

IN'VOCATORY, a. Making invoca- 
tion; invoking. 

INVOKE', V. i. [add.] To call for 
with earnestness ; as, to invoke the aid 
of government. 

INVOL'UNTARY, a. [add,! Involun- 
tary muscles. [See Muscle. J 

IN'VOLUTE, a. [add.] In hot., when 
the margins of the leaves in the bud 
are rolled in, as in the apple. 

INVOLUTION, n. [add.] InvoluHon 



[add.] Found; met 

T^peiuer.] 

One who invents. 



has been defined to be, ** The perform- 
ance of any number of successive mul- 
tiplications with the same multiplier, 
interrupted or not by additions or sub- 
tractions ;" and evolution, ** any method 
of finding out, from the result of an 
involution, what multiplier was em- 
ployed, provided that the said method 
proceeds by involutions." 

INVOL'Y£DNESS,t n. State of behig 
involved. 

INVUL'NERATE, a. That is or can. 
not be wounded; unhurt ; invulnerable. 

IN'WARD, n. An intimate. [Shah.] 

IN WITH. Within. [Chaucer.] 

INWORK', o. I. To work in ; to operate 
within. [Hot. us.] 

rO, M. [L. oh t ah I] A triumphal shout. 

I'ODAL, n. [From iodine, and tUeohol.] 
An oleaginous liquid obtained from the 
action of alcohol and nitric acid on 
iodine. 

I'ODISM, II. In patho., a peculiar mor- 
bid state, produced by the use of iodine. 

lO'NIAN, a. ReUting to Ionia, or to a 
cluster of Greek islands. 

lON'IC, a. [add.] The lonie foot, in 
prosody, consists of Cour syllables, either 
two short and two long, or two long, 
and two short. 

ION'16, fi. An ionic Terse or metre. 

I'O-PiE'AN, n. [Gr.] A sound of exul- 
tation. 

I. O. U. A simple mode in writing of 
acknowledging a debt. A paper having 
on it these letters (signifying / owe 
you), followed by a given sum, and duly 
signed, is called an I. O. U., and is con- 
sidered equally binding in honour with 
a promissory note, and is taken as an 
evidence of debt in a court of law. 
Such papers are ordinarily given in 
gambling transactions. 

IP£€A€UAN'IIA,n. [add.] American 
ipecacuanha, the Euphorbia amerieana, 
a plant which grows in sandy places in 
North America. It is emetic, purga- 
tive, diaphoretic ; bnt apt to produce 
hypercatharsis. — fVhite ipecacuanha, 
the Richardsonia scabra, a plant which 
grows in many parts of tropical America. 
Its qualities are similar to those of the 
true ipecacuanha {Cephmlis ipecacu- 
anha), and it is usea fof the same pur- 
poses. The lonidium itubu is also 
known by the name of white ipeca- 
cuanha. 

IP'0€RAS,t a. See HtppocsAfls. 
[Chaucer.] 

IRE'NE, fi. One of the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discoTcred by Mr. Hind, 
20th May, 1851. 

IRID^'A^ N. A genus of alg», grow- 
ing on rocks in the sea. — I. edulis is 
called dulse in the south-west of Eng- 
land. It IS of nutritious quality, and 
is eaten by fishermen either raw or 
pinched between hot irons. [Sies Dulse.] 

I'RIDAL, a. Same as Irxsatbd. 

I'RIS, n. One of the small planets or 
asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discoTCred by Mr. Hind, 
Idth August, 1847. It reTolTcs round 
the sun in 1341*64 solar days, and is 
about 2| times the distance of the 
earth from the sun. 

I'RIS-DISEASE, n. Rainbow-ring- 
worm, a species of herpes. 

I'RISU MOSS, n. See Cabbaobbv- 
Moss in this Sftpp. 

rRISHRY,t n. The people of Ireland. 

I'RONER, n. One who irons. 

I'RON HAT, n. A term applied in the 

romances of the middle ages to the 

cylindrical, flat -topped helmet, worn 
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by the soldiers of the Cmssdes sn3 
others. 

lRON'I€ALNESS, n. State of beios 
ironical. [Rar. us.] 

I'RONING, ppr. [add.] Fonishing or 
arming with iron. 

I'RONING, It. A smoothing with sa 
iron ; a shaclding with irons; a fiir- 
nishing or arming with iron. 

I'RON-WORK, a. [add.] ManofiKton 
of iron. 

IRON- WORKS, R. [add.] A plsee 
where iron is manufactured. 

IRRA'DIANT,a. Emitting raysofllgbt 

IRRAD'ICATE, v. t. To fix by the 
root; to fix firmly. 

IRREDfiEM'ABLY, adv. So « not to 
be redeemed. 

IRREF UTABLE, or IBBEFOT- 
ABLE. 

IRREF'DTABLY, or IRBEFOT- 
ABLY. 

IRREG'ULAR, a. In bat., having the 
parts which coostitnta one series of a 
flower dissimilar io siae and form. 

IRRBG'ULAR BIVALVES, a. Thoee 
bivalves which are not uniform in shape 
throughout the species. 

IRREG ULAR MASSES, n. Jngtd., 
a term applied to rocka of an indeter- 
minate form, and of any siae^ asgrsnite^ 
greenstone, and porphyry. 

IRREG'ULOUS, a. Licentious; law. 
less; irregular. [Shak.]^ 

IRREJEG'TABLE, a. That cannot be 
rejected. 

IRREPRESS1BLY, adv. In a manoer 
or degree that cannot be repressed. 

IRREPROV'ABLENESS, n. State of 
being irreprovable. 

IRREFUTABLE,! a. Disrepotable. 

IRRESPONSIVE, a. Not respoDSiTe. 

IRRIG'UOUS, a. [add.] Inebriated. 

IRRIS'IBLE, a. Not risible; incspsble 
of laughter. 

IRRITABIL'ITY, n, [add.] In piff^ 
a healthful, Tital susceptibility to the 
influence of natural, mediciaal, sad 
mechanical agents, dmd the power of 
responding in a normal manner, both 
by sensations and actions.— Also, a 
morbid and pliunly excessive vitsl sus- 
ceptibility to the agents above-mea- 
tioned, and a capability of responding 
only by vitiated and abnormal sensa- 
tions and actions. 

IR'RITABLENESS, «. Quality of 
being irritable. 

IR'RITABLY, ado. In an irritable 
manner. 

IR'RITANT, R. [add.] In pkyt., an 
agent, either natural, medicinal, or 
mechanical, which produoes vitisted 
and abnormal sensations and aetioos, 
in a part or the whole of an animal 
system. 

IRRITA'TION, n. [add.] In phyt^ « 
Titiated and abnormal sensation or 
action, or both in conjunction, prodneed 
by natural, medicinal, or mechameal 
agents, either upon an unhealthy ststs 
of the vital susceptibilities, or by ao 
excessiTe or otherwise improper use or 
application of the agents above-flien- 
tioned. 

IRRU'BRICAL, a. Not rubrics]; ooo- 
trary to the rubric. 

IS. The third person singular of the 
verb to be. [See Bb.] 

ISATIN'ie ACID, n. Same as Isatio 
Acid. 

ISCUIACRA, n. [Gr. «rx<», the hip, 
and «y;«, a 8eixure.j Hip-gout 

ISeUlAL'6lA, n. TGr. t^it*, and mxt^ 
pain.l Pain in the nip; sciatica. 

IS€UkAT'I€, a. [See IsoHiADia] Ftf* 



ISOCHRONON 



ISOTHEBOMBBOSE 



IZZABD 



taming to the hip ; as, the ischiaHc fora- 
men, a notch of the os-innominatiim ; the 
itekiatie artery, which proceeds through 
the notch of the os-innominatiun. 

IS€HIATOCe'L£, ) n. [Gr. «#xim, and 

ISCHIOCfi'LE, f snXn, a tumour.] 
An intestinal raptore through the sci- 
atic ligaments. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA, ». [Gr. i^xHf, slen- 
der, and f«Mh Toice.] Shrillness of the 
Toice; hesiution of speech, or stam- 
mering. 

ISeHU'RIA,». SeelaonuRY, 

I'SE. I shall. [Scotch.] 

rSINGLASS, n. [add.J The most pro- 
bable derivation of this word is ftvm 
Ger. haiuen, sturgeon, and blate, blad- 
der. 

IS'LAM, n. The religion of Biahoroet, 
and also the whole body of those who 
profess it throughout the world. 

ISL AMIT'ie, a. Pertaining to Islam ; 
Mahometan. 

IS'LAMIZE, V. t. or i. To confirm to 
Islamism ; to Mahometanize. 

ISOB'ARES, 11. piur, [Gr. i#w, equal, 
and fimt^ff weifrht.] In phyncal geog»f 
lines connecting those places on the 
surface of the globe at which the mean 
height of the barometer is the same. 

ISOB' ARISM, ) 11. [Gr. ir««, equal, and 

ISOB'ARYSM, f fitH, weight.] Equa- 
lity or similarity of weight. 

ISOBAROMET^IO LINES, n. [Gr. 
<r««, equal, B^^h, weight, and furfn, 
measure.] Lines connecting together 
those places on the earth's surface 
which present the same mean differ- 
ence between the monthly extremes of 
the barometer. These are curres whose 
geogn4>bi<»l position and inflections 
yield important conclusions regarding 
the influence exercised by the form of 
the land, and the distribution of seas, 
on the Tariations of atmospheric pres- 
sure. \See IsoBABES in this Supp.] 

ISO€HErMAL, or ISOCHEl'MEN- 
AL, a. 

ISOCHEIOifES, ) n. plur. In phygieal 

ISOCHrMENES,) a«oa.> lines drawn 
through places on the surface of the 
globe which have the same winter 
temperature. [See IsocneiMAL.] 

ISO€HrMAL, \a. See Ibocbei- 

ISOCHrMENAL,) mal. 

I80€H'R0N0N, n. [Sto IsocnBONAL.] 
An equal time-keeper, or a sort of clock 
which is designed to keep perfectly 
equal time. 



ISOCLrNAL, a. Same as Isoclinio. 
[See IsocLiiric Links in this SuppA 

ISO€LINa€ LINES, n. [Gr. i#»f, and 
uXtmt to incline.] Lines of equal inclina- 
tion or dip ; a term applied to curres 
connecting those places in the two hem- 
ispheres where the dip of the magnetic 
needle is equal. They coincide in 
position with the isotiiermal lines, and 
run nearly parallel with the magnetic 
equator. 

ISODYNAM'I€ LINES, n. [See Ibo- 
DTNAMic] Lines of equal power or 
intensity ; a term applied to lines con- 
necting those places where the in- 
tensity of the terrestrial magnetism is 
equal. They resemble, in form and 
position, the uoelime lines. 

ISOOEOTHER'MAL, a. [Gr. ut, 
equal, 9^, the earth, and 3i(ami, heat.] In 
physical geog., isogeothermal lines are 
those connecting all those points in the 
upper strata of the globe where the 
mean annual temperature is the same. 

[See ISOTIIEBMAL.] 

ISOGONae LINES, n. [Gr. ir««, and 
ymim, an angle.J Lines of equal declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle; a term 
applied to lines which connect those 
places haying an equal declination west 
or east. Most of these lines are drawn 
around the magnetic poles of the earth. 

ISOG'BAPHT,n. [Gr. i^t, and n«f», to 
write, limitation of handwriting. 

ISOHYETO'SES,ii.p;i(r. [Gr. irw.equal, 
and iwHt rain.] In physical geog., lines 
connecting those places on the surface 
of the globe where the quantity of rain 
which foils annually is the same. 

IS OLATEDLY, <ufo. In an isolated 
manner. 

ISOM£Ra€, instead of ISOM'EBI€/i. 

ISGMEB'ieAL, a. Same as Isomeric. 

rSOTHERE, n. An isotheral Une. [See 
IsotiieralJ 

ISOTH'ERES, n. plur. [See Isoth- 
eral.] In physical geog., hues connect- 
ing those places on the surface of the 
globe which hare the same summer 
temperature. 

rSOTHERM, n. An isothermal line. 
[See Isothermal.] 

ISOTHEROM BROSE, a. [Gr. i^»t, 
equal, B^'tt summer, and •ftC^n, rain.] 
In physical geog., a term employed to 
designate lines connecting places on 
the surface of the globe where the 
same quantity of rain falls during the 
summer. 
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IS'SUABLE, a. [addj In law, issuable 
terms are those of miary and Trinity, 
because in them issues are made up for 
the assizes ; but for town-causes all the 
four terms are issuable. — Issuable plea, 
a plea upon which a plaintiff may take 
issue and go to trial upon the merits. 

IS'SUE-PEAS, R. Round bodies em- 
ployed for the purpose of maintaining 
irritation in a wound of the skin, called 
an issue. The seed of the common 
garden-pea is frequently used, but the 
young unripe fruits of the common 
orange are more commonly employed. 
For this purpose the fruits are dried, 
and afterwards turned in a lathe to 
make them round and smooth. 

ISTH'MIAN, a. Noting certain Grecian 
games celebrated at the isthmus of 
Corinth. 

ISTHMFTIS, n. [Gr. iwBfm, the throat, 
and the particle itis.] Inflammation of 
the throat. 

ISTH'MUS, r. [add.] In aruzt., that 
which diyides the carity of the mouth 
fh>m that of the throat. — Isthmus of the 
thyroid gland, a transverse cord con- 
necting the two lobes which compose 
the thyroid body 

IT, i^nmjadd.] Used instead of Ae and 
she. [Chaucer.] 

ITAL'ICISM, R. Ad Italian idiom or 
phrase. 

ITCHING, R. The state of the skin 
when one desires to scratch it ; an un- 
easy sensation which is removed by 
scratching ; teazing desire. 

FTER, n. [L.] A way, road, passage, or 
journey.— -In anat,, a passage of com- 
munication between two or more parts. 

ITERA'TION, R. [add.] Readiness at 
quoting passages m>m books. [5AaA.] 

ITIN'ERANTLY,a</v. In an unsettled 
or wandering manner. 

FTIS. In paiho.,& particle which, when 
added to the Greek name of any organ 
of the body, or part affected, implies 
inflammation of that organ, or part. 

ITS. PossessiTO case of the pronoun it, 
— which see. 

rVIED, instead of IVIED. 

I^ORY-SHELL, n. The shells of the 
genus Ebuma, which are pure white, 
spotted with dark red, are so called. 

rVY-BERRY, R. The fhiit of the iry. 

IZ'ARD, n. The wild goat of the Pyre- 
nees. 

IZ'ZARD, R. Another name of the let- 
ter Z. 
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POINTED LETTERS OR MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION, 


AHJt 


ABBREVIATIONS EXPLAINED, 


POINTED LETTERS, 


1 

AND HOW SOUNDED. 


A^ S, us fa /aie^ 


^ e, fir«t a, aft in rr«|r« 


0, 5, long^ as in twte. CF, aa A* 


^j Qj broqdt Ad iti ft^ 


Ij I| long, as in jiiiu. 


0, o, like oo, as in nttrea. 


€n,as#ji 


- ^> ^ a» in irAat 


T, T, e long, as in /citigut* 


0, long, ai in iuiur. 


ti, sai. 


1 X, i, U&lmn, as in ftiihtr. 


I, Tf short Uf aa in bird. 


n^ as in pulL 


TH« THoif, as in i\t^ 


\ fi, f , 09 in Mr^, meet. 


0, B, short u, at In Joi'^* 


€, as*. 




^-^^-1° ^^ Di(7T[ONA&T, the letter a Bimplj k frequently •ubititsted, bath in th« bctgiuQlq^ and middle of wordi^ for 


tho diphthong le, ai pr^kl for prodkL 




ABBREVUTIONS. 


«< KtiLt)d» for a4icctiTe, 


oZ^. itonds for algebra. 


flifep " " ndr^fb. 


antd. " " anatomy. 


eon. " " connective, or conjunetion. 


areh. " *' architecture. 


ercfom. " " oxclumBtion, or intersection. 


imVA. " " ftrtthmeti<j. 


M- " '' niune, or noun» 


asir. '^ " astronomy* 


^ " " obsolete, or not nied. 


(Wfroi. " " astrology. 


W^ " " participle pnaslTe, and perfect* 


hoU " " botany. 


fipr* " " participle of the present tense. 


cftwA. " " chemistrj. 


prw^ "" " preposition. 


t^Xlaq. '* '' eolloqtJhO. 


jwrt. " " preterite. 


cma, " ** ©ommen^e. 


fnvfi, " '' profionn. 




«^. " " rinffubr. 


en^dm, " " entomolosrj. 


1 p, f, *' " Terb intninsitiTe, 


ettfm. " " etymobj^y. 


». *. " *' verb tranfiitivc. 


fori, *' " fortification* 




gtoL '' " geology. 


At, " " Arabic. 


pram. " " geometry. 


Arm* " " Amioric, 


gram^ " " grammoj^ 


Ok. " " Chiddee. 


her, '* " heraldry. 


Own. " " Corniflh. 


ic/L '' '' ichthyologj. 


JkoK, " " Dai>iBh. 


liou '* " binguage. 


1>* " " Butch, or Be!gic„ 


TfiOT. " " marine. 


£^p " " EngHBh, or England. 




^fc. " '^ Ethiopte. 


tsM^A. " " mechanicii* 


Ff, '* " French, 


mjd: " *' naodidne. 


G, or Ger. " " German. 


vafn. " "' metaphyfiic*. 


Or, ** '* Greek, 


milit " '' railitary. 


GofJL " " Gotliic. 


mitL or muurnil '' tni»eralo^. 


^«». " " Hebrew. 


ftnif. " " masio. 


Itfi " " Icelandic. 


wivfA. " '' mythology. 


A-. " " Irish and Gaelic. 


nni. AM^ " " natural history. 


IL " " Italian, 


fUI^ order, " " natnral order» 


IM,^L. " " Latin, 


oA#. or o&#or " " obsolete. 


ATorst. " '''' Norman* 


patho. " " patholo^. 


p^^ ** " Fer«ic^ or rt^rsian. 


fi^wp. " " perttpectivQ. 


Porl " " PortuffncBc. 


pAar* " " pharmacy. i 


BxM. " " Ruuian, 


pApj. " " physiology, ,,, 


5a». " ** Samaritan. 


gu. " '' qnery. 


8em». " " GanimL 


rA«f, '' " rhfitorio. ' 


' SoM* *' '^ BaKon^or Anglo-Saxon^ 


«Tip. " " sCTiptiire, 


8^. " " Bpaniih. 


MH^. '' '' scnlptnra. 


Bm, " " Swedish. ^ 


fur. " " surg*ry. 


fi^. " " Syriflc 


UimL '* " theology. 


TT- " " 'Welsh, 


iw^ " " iooloCT. 


XtJttt., Linnsui or Lintnean^^^Zti. ut^ L 


itUe iwmL— JVof tm, ttf.i Not much nifti 
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JAB'BERING CROW, n. A common 
bird in Jamaica, so called from its im- 
conth articnlations. It is the Corvus 

jamaicengu, 

JA€'AMAR, ft. [add.] The green jac- 
amar is the GtUbula viridU; the para- 
dise jacamar is the G. paradUea, a 
native of Surinam and Cayenne. 

JACANA, n. [add.] Yarious species of 
the jacana, which in contour and habit 
somewhat resemble our moor-hen, are 
spread oTer the tropical regions both 
of the Old and New World. 

JA€'€HrS, n. [add.] The monkeys 
which constitute this genus are of a 
small size, with short muzzle, flesh- 
coloured face, and round head. They 
are squirrel-like in their habits, and 
omnirorous. They are natives of Guiana 
and Brazil, and are known by the name 
of marmosets, 

JA€€ONET'. See Jaconet. 

JACK, n. [add.] In mining, a wooden 
wedge used to split the rocks asunder 
after blasting.— -JocA - qf - the - clock- 
house, a figure of a little man that 
strikes the qiuurters in some clocks. — 
JacK^tl-a-pineh, a poor hackney par- 
son. [Local.'] — The name jack is very 
commonly applied to vibrating levers 
in various kinds of machinery, as in 
stocking -frames, &c. — The name of 
some brilliantly coloured fish of the 
mackerel family, found in the West 
Indian seas. 

JACK'-BACK, n. The largest jack of 
the brewer. 

J ACK^-BOOT, n. A kind of large boot 
reaching up over the 
knee, and used as a 
kind of defensive ar- 
mour ; introduced in 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

JACK' CROSS- 
TREES, n. In ships, 
cross-trees made of 
iron, at the head of 
topgallant-masts. 

JACK-KETCH, n. 
In England, a pub- 
lic executioner or 
hangman ; the com- 
mon hangman of the 
city of London, said to be so named 
f^om John Ketch, a noted hangman in 
1682. 

JACK'-KNIFE, ff . A large strong clasp- 
knife for the pocket. 

JACK'MAN, n. A»man that wears a 
II.— Supp. 




short > mail jack or jacket. [Sir W. 

Scott,] 
JACK-SCREW, n. &» Jack. 
JACK'-SNIPE, n. A small species of 

snipe, the Scolopax gaUinuia; called 

also jttdcock. 
J ACK'-STAFF, n. The staff upon which 

the union-jack is hoisted at the point 

of a ship's 'bowsprit. 
JACK'-STATS, n. In ships, ropes or 

iron rods, or strips of wood attached 

to the yard for bending a square sail to. 
JACOBIN, ft [a4d.J A gray-fnar. 

J[Chcaicer.] 
ACOBIN'ICALLY, adv. In a manner 
resembling the Jacobins. 

JACOBIT'ICAL, a. Relating to the 
Jacobites. 

JACOBIT'ICALLY, adv. In a manner 
resembling the Jacobites. 

JA'COB'S MEMBRANE, n. In anat., 
the thin external membrane of the re- 
tina, considered by Dr. Jacob as a 
serous membrane. 

JACONET,) n. [add.] A light soft 

JACONET",) muslin of an open tex- 
ture, used for dresses, neckcloths, &c. 
It is intermediate to cambric and lawn. 

JA€TA'TION,t ft. Act of throwing; 
agitation of the body for exercise; 
the exercise of riding in some kind of 
vehicle. [Temple.] 

JA€'XJLATOR,w. [add.] 6^«Tozote8. 

JAGG, ft. A prick, as of a pin or thorn. 
[ScoiehJ 

JAG'GER, 71. A ja^ng-iron, — which 
see. 

JAG'GER, ft. A pedlar. [Scotch.] 

JAG'GHERRY, «. Same as Jaqqebt, 
— which see. 

JAG'GING-IRON, ft. [add.] It con- 
sists of a brass wheel with a notched 
or jagged edge. 

JAG'HIRDAR, )n. In the East Indies, 

JAGHIRDAH', f a person holding a 
jaghire. 

JAGS, ) ft. Saddle-bags ; a cloak-bag ; 

JAUGS,) pedlars* wallets. [Scotch.] 

JAG'UAB, ft. [add.] The Felts onca. 

JAIL^-KEEPER, ft. One who keeps a 
jail; a jailer. 

JAL'APIN, ) ft. A basic resin, which 

J AL'APINE, ) is the purgative prin- 
ciple of the jalap-root. 

JAL'OUSE, ) V. t. or t. To suspect ; to 

JAL'OOSE,) guess. [Scotch.] 

JALOUSIE', ft. [Fr.l A wooden frame 

or blind for shadmg from the sunshine, 

fixed to the exterior of the window ; 

much used in tropical and hot countries. 
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JAMArC A BARK, ft. The bark of the 
Cinchona ccaibaa, which grows in Ja- 
maica. It is a substitute for Peruvian 
bark. 

JAMAFCA KINO, n. In med., an ex- 
tract prepared from the bark of the 
Coccoloba uvifera, or sea-side grape of 
the West Indies. 

JAMB, V. f. [add.] In mech., to fix by 
pressure. 

JAM'BES,t ft. [Fr. janUte, the leg.] 




BiKbt iamb and SolkiHp Ittb MBtaf7< 

Armour for the legs, sometimes made 
of euir-bouilli, but most frequently of 
metal, much used during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

JAMES'S POWDER, ft. Fever-powder, 
a medicinal mixture of phosphate of 
lime and oxide of antimony. 

JAM'PAN, ft. In the East Indies, a fK>\\d 
sedan-chair, supported between two 
thick bamboo poles, and borne by four 
men, twelve being the complement of 
bearers usually tidcen for a journey. — 
[HugeFs Travels.] 

JAM'ROSADE, n. The rose-apple; 
the fruit of the East Indian tree Jam- 
bosa vulgaris, or Eugenia jambos. 

JAN, ft. In Mahometan myth., a kind of 
demon, supposed to be of small potency. 
— 2. A demon of any kind. A jinnee, 
— which see in this Supp. 

JANE, ft. [add.] Any small coin. — 
Many a jane, much money. [Spenser.] 

JAN'GADA, ft. [Port.] A raft-boat 
used in Peru and the northern parts of 
Brazil. The Peruvian jangada, to 
which that of Brazil is very similar, is 
formed of an odd number of beams, 
the centre one being lower than the 
others ; of a gray porous wood of a fine 
grain, called by the Spaniards InUsa, 
and so light that a boy may carry a 
trunk 12 ft. long by 16 inches thick. 
It is 80 ft. to 90 ft. long, by 20 ft. to 
7i*-z 



JAW-BONE 



JER-FAXCON 



JIBE 



30 ft. brood, has sometimes three tiers 
of beams, and carries 20 tons to 25 tons 
of cargo. On the top is erected a reed- 



JAW-HOLE, n. A place into which 
dirty water, &c., is thrown; a sink. 
[Scatch,] 




house covered with cocoa-leaves. It has 

a square sail, and is steered by several 

perpendicular beams, placed at inter- 
vals along the middle of the raft, and 

depressed to a greater or less extent in 

the water, as the vessel is to be directed 

the one way or the other. 
JAN'GL£R£SS£,tn. A female prater. 

[Chaucer.] 
JAN'GLOUR,t w. A jangler; a prater. 

[Chaucer.] 
JAN'IPHA, n. A genus of plants. [See 

Jatropua.] 

JANIZARY, or JAN'ISSART, n. 
JAPAN'-VARNISH, n. Varnish used 

in japanning. The base is seed-lac 

dissolved in alcohol. To this is added 

the colour required. There is another 

kind prepared with oils. 
JAPAN' VARNISH-TREE, n. The 

Stacmaria vemicijlua. [See Varn ish- 

Tbees.] 
JAPE, a. or n. Belonging to a buffoon ; 

a japer. [Shah.] 
JAPE.t V. <. [add.] To deride ; to taunt ; 

to gibe. [Chaucer, \ 
JAP'ER,t n. [add.] A buffoon. [Chau- 

cer.] 
JAPE'-WORTHY,t a. Ridiculous. 

[Chaucer.] 
JAR'GOGLE,t V. t. To jumble; to 

confuse. 
JAR'GON, n, [add.] Confusion; dis- 

order. [Addison.] 
JARGOON^ n. In mtn., the same as 

JkKGOVf—which gee. 
JXR'-NUT, n. Pig-nut or earth-nut. 
JAR'RINGLY, ativ. Shaking discord . 

antly. 
JASPID'EAN, instead of J ASP I - 

DEAN. 

JASPID EOUS,a. Same as Jaspidean. 
JAS'POID, a. [Fr. jasjte, and Gr. 

uiff resemblance.] Resembling jasper. 
JAS'SA, n. A genus of amphipodous 

crustaceans. 
JATROPH'I€ ACID, n. Crotonic 

acidt— which tee, 

JAUD, n. A jade ; a mstre. [Scotch.] 
JAUNE'ING, ;>7>r. Jaunting; hurriedly 

moving. [Shah.] 
JAW, n. [add.] Jawtof agafforhoom, 

in 8ta lan.f the part which embraces 

the mast. 

JAW, n. A wave ; a considerable quan- 
tity of any liquid ; petulant loquacity ; 

coarse raillery. [Scotch.] 
JAWBONE, n. The bone in which 

the teeth are fixed. 



JAWING, ppr. Undulating; talking 
loquaciously. [Scotch.] 

JAWK'IN, ppr. Dallying; trifling. 
[Scotch.] 

JAW-ROPE, n. In ships, a rope at- 
tached to the jaws of a gaff, to prevent 
it from coming off the mast. 

JAWS, n. In ships, the semicircular 
ends of booms or gaffs, which embrace 
the after-part of the mast. 

JAY, n. [add.] The common jay is the 
Qarrulus giandarius, Cuv. ; the blue 
jay is the G. crisiatus, a native of North 
America, and considerably smaller than 
the European jay. 

JAZ'ERlNE,t )n. A jacket 

JESS'ERAUNT.t ) strengthened 
with plate. [See Jazerant.] 

JEALOUS, V. i. or t, (pron. jal'oose.) 
To suspect ; to guess. [Scotch.] 

JEAL'OUSIES, n. A kind of window- 
blinds. [See Jalousie in this Supple- 
nient.] 

JEAN, n. [add.] A twilled cotton cloth. 
— Satin-jean is woven smooth and 
glossy, after the manner of satin. 

J£E, V. i. or t. To move ; to stir ; to move 
to one side ; to budge. [Scotch.] 

JEEDO'ING, ppr. Judging. [Scotch.] 

JEEL, R. See Jiieel in this Supp, 

JEERS, 91. SeeJEABB. 

JEIST'ICOR, ) n. [Fr. juste au corps.] 

JUST'ICOAT, ; A jacket or waist- 
coat with sleeves. [Scotch.] 

JEL'LY-FISU, R. The popular name 
used to designate the different marine 
substances forming that branch of the 
Radiata which is comprised in the order 
Acalepha. 

JEM'IDAR, n. A native officer in the 
Anglo-Indian army having the rank of 
lieutenant. 

JENNY-ASS, n. The female ass. 

JEOFAIL, n. (jef-fail.) [add.] Statutes 
ofjeoftrilf the statutes of amendment 
whereby slips and mistakes in legal 
proceedings are rectified under certain 
circumstances. 

JEREED', n. A wooden javelin, about 
five feet long, used in Persia and Tur- 
key; also, on animated and graceful 
game, or mimic battle, in which throw- 
ing blimted jereeds is practised. 
To witucBB Diuny au active deed, 
yfxih sabre keen or hUmi jeretd. B^rou. 

JER-F AL'CON, it. The Faico gttrfalco, 

the boldest and most beautiful of the 

falcon tribe, approaching in size nearly 

to that of the osprey. It is a native of 
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the cold and dreary regions of the 
North. Next to the eagle it is the most 
formidable, active, and intrepid of all 




Jer-lUooo, Fateo giprfat». 

rapacious birds, and the most esteemed 
for falconry. 

JERG'UER, ) R. An officer of the cos- 

JERQ'UER, f toms, whose duty it is 
to check the landing-waiter's books. 

JERG'UING, \n. Jerguing a vessel, u 

JERQUING, I a term applied to a 
search for unentered goods, performed 
by an officer of custom after the ves- 
sel is unloaded. 

JERK, V. i, [add.] To cut into long 
thin pieces, and dry, as beef. 

JER'VIA, R. A basic crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the root of the 
white hellebore ( Verabnim album\ and 
of which the Spanish name is jervei, 
rendered jerm'a by chemists. 

JESTES,t n. plur, for GesU. Exploits. 
[Chaucer,] 

JEST'ING-BEAM, n, A beam intro- 
duced for appearance, and not for use. 

JESUIT, R. [add.] A crafty person; an 
intriguer. 

JES'UITS'-DROPS,R. Friars'-balsam; 
the compound tincture of benzoin of the 
Phamuicopcna. 

JES'UITS'-POWDER, ». Powdered 
cinchona-bark. 

JET, R. [add.] A channel or tube for 
introducmg melted metal into a mould. 
— Among old writers, drift, scope, gist 

JET'-BLACK,a. Of the deepest black; 
of the colour of jet. 

JET TINESS, R. QuaUty of being jetty; 
blackness. 

JET^TON, R. [Fr. a piece of metal or 
ivory ; a counter.] A piece of brass, or 
other metal, with a stamp, used in 
playing cards ; a counter. 

JEW EL- BLOCKS, n. In ships, small 
blocks suspended firom the extremities 
of any yard-arm to lead the studding- 
sail halyards through. 

JEWELLER'S-PUTTY. r. Ignited 
and finely-levigated oxide of tin, used 
by jewellers for polishing hard obgects. 

JEWERIE,t n. Jewry; a district in- 
habited by the Jews. [Chaucer.] 

JEWISE.t R. [Corruption of Fr.iw- 
tice.] Judgment; punishment. [Chau- 
cer.] 

JHCEL, ) R. In the EoMl Indies, a lake, 

J£EL, ) or pond; a marsh, or piece 
of shallow muddy water. Jeels are full 
of rushes, conferva, docks, and duck- 
weed ; they are generaUy replete with 
various kinds of small fish, and often 
harbour alligators, or form visiting- 
places for these reptiles. 

JIBE, ) 17. t. In sea Ian., to shift a fore- 

GIBE,) and -aft sail, as the wind 
changes, from one side of the vessel to 



JOG-TROT 



JOINT-LIVES 



JUBALTARE 



the other, or as the changing of the 
coarse may render it necessary. 

JIBE. ^!^ Gibe and Gtbb. 

JIG'GER, n. [add.] A small square sail 
on a inast and boom at the stern of a 
boat. — Also, the common name of the 
chigoe (Pulex penetrans), a flea which 
penetrates the feet of persons in the 
West Indies and in South America. 

JIG^GLE, V. t. To practise affected or 
awkward motions ; to wriggle. 

JIG^'JOG, ». A jolting motion; a jog; 
a posh. 

JILXET, n. A giddy gu*l; a gill-flirt. 
[Scotch.] 

JILLS, ft. Caps of metal. [Shak,] 

JIMP, a. [add.] Short; scanty. [Seofeh.] 

JIMP'LY, \adv. Barely; scarcely; 

JIMP, ; hardly. [Scotch,] 

JIM'SON, n. In the United States, the 
popular name of the plant Datura 
stramonhtm. [See Datura.] 

JINGALL^ n. In the East Indies, a 
light gun mounted on a carriage, easily 
borne by two men. 

JINK, o. t To elude a person who is 
trying to lay hold of one ; to cheat; to 
trick ; to make a quick turn ; to escape ; 
to aroid ; to moke a quick motion like 
that of the elbow in playing on the 
fiddle. [Scotch.] 

JINK, R. A quick illusory turn ; the act 
of eluding another. [Scotch.] 

JINK^ETING . ABOUT. Gadding 
about. [Scotch.} 

JIN'NE^ ) 11. In Mahometan myth., 

JINN, plur. 5 one of the genii angels, 
or demons. [These are fabled to be 
descended from Jan, and to have been 
created some thousands of years before 
Adam. Arabic writers hold that the 
jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume Tarious forms. 
The jinn consist of five classes : — Jan ; 
jinn (proper); sheytans ; iblees or eblis, 
or devils; efreets [or afiitsj and marids. 
—E. W.Lane.] 

JIB'BLING, \ ppr. Pouringout ; spil- 

JAIR'BLING, j ling any liquid by 
making it move from one side to the 
other in the vessel that contains it. 
[Scotch.] 

JO, In. pfur. Joes, A sweetheart. 

JOE, f [Scotch.] 

JOB, Ji. [add.] An undertaking set on 
foot for the purpose of some private, 
unfaur, or unreasonable emolument or 
benefit. 

JOB, )v. t. To chide; to reprimand. 

JOBE, { A cant word used in the Eng- 
lish universities. 

JOBA^TION, ». A scolding; a long 
tedious reproof. [ Vulgar.] 

JOB'BER, n. [add.] One who buys or 
sells cattle for others. [The 4th sig- 
nification of this word appears to be of 
American origin.] 

JO€E'LET,f ) n. [Sax.] A little farm or 

JOKE'LET,t I manor; a yokelet. 

JO€'ONDE,t a. Jocund; joyous; 
pleasant. [Chaucer.] 

JOGE'LOUR,t n. (jogHour.) A juggler. 
[Chaucer.] 

JOG'GLE, V. t. [add.] To jostle; to form 
a joint in masonry. [See the Noun.] 

JOG'GLE, o. t. To push; to shake; to 
totter. 

JOG'GLE, n. [add.] In shiphuHding, a 
notch in the edge of a plank which ad- 
mits the narrow butt of another. The 
ends of paddle^beam iron knees, out- 
side, have also notches called joggles, 
which act as a stop to the diagonal iron 
stay extended between the arm of each 
knee. 

JOG'.TROT, n. A slow motion on 



horseback ; a particular mode of opera- 
tion to which one pertinaciously ad- 
heres. [Scotch.] 

JOHN-A-NOKES, n. [John at the 
oaks.] A fictitious name mode use of in 
law proceedings. It is, as well as John- 
a-stiles, which usually attends it, a sub- 
ject of humorous distinction by several 
writers. 

JOHN'-€ROW VULTURE, n. The 
local name in Jamaica for the turkey- 
buzzard. 

JOHN DOE, n. In law proceedings, the 
name formerly given to the fictitious les- 
see of the plaintiff in the mixed action of 
ejectment; but he was sometimes called 
Ooodtitle. The fictitious defendant in 
this action was called Richard Roe, 

JOHN'NY-€AKE, n. In America, a 
cake made of the meal of maize, mixed 
with water, and baked on the hearth. 

JOHNSO NIANISM, n. A peculiar 
word or manner of Johnson. 

JOHN'S'- WORT, It. i^ Saint John's- 
Wort. 

JOHN-TO-WHIT, n. A common fly- 
catcher in the West Indies, so called 
from its note resembling the words. It 
is the Vireosgloia olisacea. 

JOIN, V. t. [add.] To accumuhite into 
one mass or sum. 

J O IN' A N T,t i»pr. [Fr.] Joining. 
[Chaucer.] 

JOIN'D£R,M. [add.] Joinder in action, 
the coupling of two or more persons or 
matters in a suit or proceeding, as where 
a plaintiff joins a claim of debt on bond 
with a claim of debt on simple contract, 
and pursues his remedy for both by the 
same action of debt. — Joinder in plead- 
ing, the accepting of the issue, and the 
mode of trial tendered, either by de- 
murrer, error, or issue in tact, by the 
opposite party. 

JOINE,tr. t. f Fr.] To enjoin. [Chaucer.] 

JOIN'ERY, n. [odd.] The work of a 
joiner. 

JOIN'ING, n. A hinge; a joint; junc- 
ture. 

JOINTING-HAND, n. Some as Join- 
Hand, — which see. 

JOINT, n. [add.] In geol, joints are the 
fissures or lines of parting in rocks, 
often at right angles to the planes of 
stratification. The partings which di- 
ride columnar basalt into prisms are 
joints. 

J O I N T, o. «. [add.] In joinery, to 
straighten and smooth the edges of 
boards which are to be joined, so that 
they may unite closely. 

JOINT, V. i. To coalesce as Joints, or 
as ports mutually fitted to one another; 
as, stones cut so as to joint into each 
other. 

JOINT' -ACTIONS, n. In late, are 

- where several persons are equally con- 
cerned, and the one cannot bring the 
action, or cannot be sued, without the 
other. In personal actions several 
wrongs may be joined in one writ; but 
actions founded upon a tort or a con- 
tract cannot be joined. 

JOINT'-FIAT, n. In law, a fiat issued 
against two or more trading partners 
by a joint creditor. 

JOINT'-LIVES, n. A phrase in insur- 
ance and annuities, when the calcula- 
tion is founded on the contingency of 
one life dropping before another. Thus 
assurances are made for the benefit of 
survivors, by paying an annual premium 
during the continuance of two joint 
lives, the sum insured to be paid to the 
surviving party when either of the lives 
shall drop. 
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JOINT'-STOCK BANK, n. An asso- 
ciation having a stock or fund formed 
by the union of several shares from 
different persons, for the purpose of 
receiving and letting out money to in- 
terest. Joint-stock banks are regu- 
lated by the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 113. 
JOL'IE.t a. Jolly.-Vo^w Robin, the 
name of a dance. [Chaucer.] 
JOL'IF,ta.[Fr.] Jolly; joyful. [CTaii- 
cer.] 
JOLLIFI€ A'TION, n. A scene of mer- 
riment, mirth, or festivity. [CoUoq. or 
vu/garA 

JOL'LT, a, [odd.] Handsome. [Spm 
ser.] 

JOL'LYHEAD,t n. A state of jollity. 
[Spenser] 
JOM'BRE,t ». «. (jom'ber.) To jumble. 
[Chaucer.y 
JONG'LERIE, for JANG'LERIE, n. 
Idle talk. [See Janolk.] [Cltaucer.] 
JOR'DANES,t n. plur. [Sax. (yor, filth, 
and den, a couch.] Chamber-utensils. 
[Chaucer.] 
JOS'SA,t inlerj. [Formed partly from 
Ft. ga !] Come hither ! [Chaucer.] 
JOUGS, fi. An instrument of punish- 
ment formerly used in 
Scotland, consisting of 
an iron collar which 
surrounded the neck of 
the criminal, and was 
fastened to a wall or 
tree by an iron chain. 
It formed the corres- 
ponding Scottish judi- 
cial implement to the 
English stocks. 
JOUISSAUNCE'.t n. 
[Fr.jouissetnce.] Enjoy- 
ment ; joy ; mirth. 




[Spenser.] 
jbUNCE,t V. t. 



JoOgB. 



To 
to 



jolt ; to shake ; 
jaunce. 

JOUNCE,t n. A jolt; a shake. 

JOUR'NAL-BOOK, n. A book for 
making daily records. 

JOUR'NALIST, n. [add.] The con- 
ductor of a public journal. 

JOUR'NEE,t n. [Fr.] A da/s journey ; 
a day's work. [Chaucer.] 

JOUST'ER, n. One who jousts or takes 
part in a joust. 

JOUSTES,t n. plur. Jousts or justs. 
[Chcnteer.] 

JOUYSAUNCE^t n. Same as Jouis- 
8AUNCE. [Spenser.] 

JOVE, ». [add.] In alchemy, the metal 
tin. 

JOVIAL, a. [add.] In alchemy, a term 
applied to the preparations of tin. 

JO'VIS,t n. [5te JovB.] Jupiter. 
[Chaucer.] 

JO W, V. i. To move from side to side ; 
to toll, as a bell. — To jow in, to be rung 
in that quick mode which is meant 
to intimate that the ringing is near a 
close, or that the meeting thus called 
is to be opened without delay. 

JOW,'V. t. To move; to toll a large bell 
by the motion of its tongue ; to ring. 
[Scotch.] 

JX)W'ARY, n. In the East Indies, the 
name given to the millet, Holcus Sor^ 
ghum or Sorghum vulgare. 

JOW'ELES,t n. plur. Jewels. [Chau- 
cer.] 

JOW'ING, n. The swinging noise or 
tolling of a large bell. 

JOWK'ERYPACK'ERY, n. Sly, jug- 
gling tricks. [S^ofcA.] 

JOYE,t V. t. [Ft.] To enjoy. [Chaucer.] 

JUBAL'TARE,tn. Gibraltar. [Chau- 
cer.] 
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JUBBE,t M. A bottle ; a Teasel for hold- 

ing ale or wine. [Chaucer.] 
JUBE, n. [Fr. jube.] The rood, loft, or 

gallery into the choir. 
JU'DAIST, n. An adherent to Ju- 

daism. 

JU'DEX, n. [L.] A judge. 
JUDGE, n. Instead of ** sixteen judges," 

read fifteen judges. 
JUD0E'-ADVO€ATE, n. See Advo- 

JUDr'CIAL, a. [add.] Judicial acts, 
statutes giving summary power to jus- 
tices of the peace; and that certain 
acts shall only be valid if done by two 
magistrates.— JtMitcia/ authoritVf the 
power of a judge. — Judicial committee 
qf the privy council, a tribunal estab- 
lished in its present form by 2 and 3 
Wm. IV., and subsequent acts, for the 
disposal of appeals and such other mat- 
ters as the queen in council may refer 
to them. 

JUDl"CIOUS, a. [add.] Judicijil. 

jli'D Yj n. Thi^ name given to tho male of 
the black shrike In Jamaica ; the female 
of tt is called mouHtain-dick. It id the 
Tilifra Ituctnwhis of naUinilists. 

JU'^GA^n. fttur. [From L. jii^inij a yt^iee, 
a poJr itf miy thing, a rirlj^i?.] In boL, 
a namo given to the elevated pdrti^ii:) 
by liVliich tliD carpfib of umbel liferou.i 
pLanta are travened ■ of thL^ae^up'a, firg 
are ^Ued prinuijyt and four alternating 
with them, sec&ndttrjf. 

JU<iF:.t it. [FrJ A judgo, [ChaucerA 

JUGGERNAUT, \ n. [Uind. ja^jn^ 

JUG'CUBNAUT, f na/Art, lord of the 
world.] A liiniJoo idol, one of thn 
ineaniBtiotia «f Vishnn, The tempio 
in which tiiia idol is placed \a &hntL%^l 
in the frovint'e of Ofiisiva.and ia a huge 
sort of pyramidal tower, tiiH) feet high. 
Va*t nunit>cr» of pilj^rims, at thn time 
of the feat! vols of Jujcri^i-ruout, aaseajiblo 
from all qtmrtora of India to pay their 
deTotionit at his ahrineK On (heae oc* 
ca;fiions^ the idol,, along with two others, 
hb brother and sinter, is mounted on a 
n]oniitroi3 cor resting on sixteen wheels, 
which is drawn by the pilgrims j and it 
is said that great numbers of tlie oon- 
gregated people weiti wont to throw 
themc^ehc^ under tlie wheein^ and wem 
thus crushed to deaths the vietims be- 
lieving that by suffering this sort of 
death they should be immediately con=> 
veyed to heaven. This horrid practice, 
however, h now of much rarer oceuf' 
rente. 

JUG'GLING, K [add.] Trickery; de- 
ceit. 

JUG'LANS, n. The waluwt, a gcntis of 
plants, so col led liecause the nut was 
conseerated to Jupiter, or Jovisi-glans. 
[See JuoLAMiACE! J!, and WitKuij 

JUGULATOK, n. A <3it-throftt or 
murderer. 

JU'GUM.n. [L.S>eJir<iA in thi*5u|fp.] 
lu hot, a. name given to a pair of op^ro- 
nte leaflets on the petiole of a iiinnato 
leaf. 

JUlLpfw. Themonthof July. [Cfiau- 
car,] 

JU JUBE, n. [add.] The term MubE, 
or yiijiibe-pattf, ia now applied to an 
expeetorant made of gum-arabic, sweet- 
ened and tlavourcd ao as w resemUlo 
the jujulw fruit* 

JU^L1DJ^^, n. A faintly of myriapodons 
insects, whicli lire on decaying vegebahie 
matter \ ao called from the typical genu ^ 
lulus. Several species are found tn 
this country. They form part of tho 
group Chiiognatha of Latreille. 



JU'LIS, n. [add.] A genus of acanthop. 
terygian fishes, belonging to the family 
LabridsB. Several species are found in 
the Mediterranean Sea, as well as in the 
tropics ; they are small fishes, with bril- 
liant colours, and have the bead void 
of scales. 

JUMP, V. t. [add.] To jump o^, to em- 
brace or accept with eagerness; ba, I 
made him an offer, and he jumped at it. 
[CoUog. or vulgar.] — To jump a body, 
in Shah., signifies to risk it. 

JUMP, n. [add.] In arch., an abmpt 
rise in a level course of brickwork or 
masonry, to accommodate the work to 
the inequality of the ground. 

JUMP'-eOUPLING, n. In miU-varL 
[See Thimble-Couplino in this St(ppJ] 

JUMP'£RS, n. The name given to t«r. 
tain fanatical persons among the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists and others in Wiilf?<i, 
fh>m their violent agitations and mo- 
tions during the time of Divine worship. 
Thla jiriirtj/i ^ iB first observed in the 
western luii r^ 'd Wales, about the year 
I70(t It is [tmv on the decline. 

JUMFl N G 11 .\ KE,ii. [add.] The J?rffl- 
mpt C€^wfi ^hii^li forms deep burrows 
in the ground. 

JUN DTR, » p. *. To jog with the cl- 

JOUNJ>lE, f how. [Scotch.] 

JCNEATlN'O^n. A kind of early apple 
which ripens in June; a jenneting. 

JCNE -HKRRY, n. A small American 
tree and its fruit. 

JUN'GJ.E-FOWL, n. An Australian 
biril, the Mt^atiodius tumulus. It is 
about the size of a common fowl, and 
is almost exclusively confined to the 
dcns« thieketa immediately adjacent to 
the sea-beach . It has large strong legs 
and feet, with which it scratches and 
brings together great quantities of 
veire table matter, which it raises into 
mounds^ and in which it places its eggs. 
The juuE^lc-fowl of the Indian sports- 
man 19 (he (wttlius Sotmeratu. 

JUN IPEK HESIN, n. Sandarach, ob- 
tained frem the common juniper. 

JUNKt n. Defin, in J}ict. incorrect. — 
lunks have no bowsprit, and they are 
often of 600 tons burden. 

JUNK'ERITE, n. A crystallized proto- 
carbonate of iron. 

JUNK ETTI NG, j>pr. Feasting secretly 
or by stealth \ feasting. 

JUNTA, n. [Sw] In Spain, a grand 
euuneil of slate. 

JUr'ARDlE.t In. [Fr.] Jeopardy; 

JUP'ARTiE^f i danger. [Chaucer.] 

JUPITER, rt, [add.] The ancient chemi- 
eal name of tin, which was supposed to 
be under the control of the planet 
Jupiter. 

JU'PON, ». [FrJ In anc. armour, a 
short military gar- 
ment without 
sleeves^ worn over 
the uttriour, and 
fitting ti^ht to the 
shat^. It was fire- 
qnently richly em- 
blazoti*.'d and highly 
ornamented witli 
seg] loped eilges and 
embroidered bor- 
ders. 

JUIIAS'SIC, a. In 
ff^l, of or belong- 
ing to the formatioa 
of the JuTU moun- 
tains, or Jura liine- 
at*>ne, or oolite for- 
mation. 

JURAK'Sie SYSTEM, n. The name 

gtveu by continental geologists to what 
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is termed, in thti eonnl^, the ooiitv 
SUtif^m, 

JURA'TlON.t »' Tu '«»*•» the nrt of 
swearing; Iheadminbtrationof sno&tL 

JU'RATOR,t a, A juror. 

JUHID'IC, a. S&me as Ji?nmtc&L. 

JUlilD'ICAL DAYS,H. Da^ in court 
on which the laws are administered. 

J U ' R IN ITE, n^ A a ore of titamum found 
itj Dauphin y. 

JU RISCONSULT, n. [add.] Oae wliri 
gives his opinion in crises of law; a 
civilian. 

JUlilSDlGTlON, n. [odd.] TnTinnil; 
court of justice. — An authority vhkh 
a court of law or equity has to deeids 
matters that are liti^ted before it, or 
questions that are tried liefore it. 

JlTRlSrRU'DEN€E>n.[add) Gnerd 
jvrif prudence J the science or p&iloaopbjf 
of positive law, as distinguished froo, 
jtartitutar jttrisprTiftencc, or the know* 
ledge of the law of a detemiinate po- 
tion. General jnrijprudcntg h ihA 
coneemed dircetly with the science rf 
legislation^ but with prindple^t ^d dis- 
tinctions whieh are common to Turii^ 
systerns '"'f psiTririiJ:ir and pn=ttit-f» law^ 
and which each of those various sfl- 
tems inevitably involves. By the older 
writers it was termed the law of na- 
ture. — Medical jurisprudence, forensic 
medicine, — which see in this Supp. 

JU'BOR'S BOOK, II. A list of persons 
qualified to serve on juries. 

JUBTE', JUKI", YURT',orTOUBr, 
11. The name given to the habitstiosa 
of the native tribes of Siberia. 

JU'RY-BOX, n. The place in aoonrt 
where the jury sit 

JU'RY-PROCESS, n. The vrrit for the 
summoning of a jury. 

JU'RY-RIGGED, pp. Rigged in atem- 
porary manner. 

JU'RY-RUDDER, n. A temporary sort 
of rudder employed in ships, when so 
accident has befallen the original one. 

JUS, n. [add.] Jus ad rem, an mcbosts 
and imperfect right ; such as a parson 
promoted to a living acquires by nomi* 
nation and institution.— «/ii» civile, the 
whole system of the Roman laws.— 
Jus conmume, the common-law.— Jm 
in re, a complete and full right 

JUST, adv. [add.] Immediately; im- 
mediately before. 

JUSTE-AU-CORPS', n, [Fr.] A dose 
body coat 

JUSTE-MILIEU', n. (shiist-mfl-yn'.) 
[Fr. the exact centre between two ob- 
jects.] That method of administrating 
government which consists in main- 
taining itself by moderation and conci- 
liation between the extreme parties on 
either side. The title juste-mUieu was 
likewise specifically applied, in FrenA 
politics, to the government which snc- 
ceeded to the government of July, I8^i 
and likewise to a party during therngn 
of Louis Philippe who claimed to hold 
the exact middle oint between the oM 
monarchical and the republican prin- 
ciples. 

JUST'ICE,!!, [add.] All the judges rf 
the superior courts are sometimes called 
justices, but the word is now chiefly 
employed to designate those petty na* 
gistrates, commonly called justices of w^ 
peace. — Lords-justices, persons former 
ly appointed by the sovereign to act for 
a time as his substitute in the supreme 
government, either of the whole king- 
dom, or of a part of it Thus, whw 
George I. went abroad, in May, 1719i 
he intrusted the government doring to 
absence to 13 lords-justices; and 19 
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lords-justices and guardians were also 
appointed when George IV. went to 
Hanover, in 1821. The lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland is a familiar example of a 
lord chief-justice. — A judge. [ChaucerA 

JUS'riCEMENTS,t n. All things ap- 
pertaining to justice. 

JUSTI'XIA, n. [From J, Justice, the 
name of an emment horticulturist.] 
An extensive, interesting, and orna- 
mental genus of flowering plants, nat. 
order Acanthaces. Some of the spe- 
cies are said to possess antispasmodic 
qualities, and others are valued for 
their tonic properties. 

JUSTrXIAR, n. An officer instituted 
by William the Conqueror; a lord chief- 
justice. 

JUSTI'XIARY, n. [add.] The office of 
chiifjusHcUtru was one of high impor- 
tance in the early history of English 
jurisprudence. The ehiif justiciary 
presided in the king's court, and in the 
exchequer, and his authority extended 
over all other courts. He was ex~ 
officio regent of the kingdom in the 
king*8 absence. The office was abo- 
lished in the reign of Henry III. 

JUSTTFICATIVE, instead of JUS- 
TIF'ICATIVE. 

JUST'IFI€ATOR, instead of JUS- 
TIFI€A'TOR. 

JUST'IFICATORS, n. In law, a kind 



of compurgators, or those that by oath 
justified the innocence or oaths of 
others, as in the case of waging at law. 

JUST'IFICATORY, instead of JUS- 
TIF'ICATORY. 

JUST'IFIED, pp. Made the victim of 
justice ; condemned ; hanged. \Scotch.\ 

JUSTIFY, ». t. [add.] To prove; to 
verify ; to establish ; as, to justify one 
a traitor [Shak.]\ to justify the truth 
of an observation. {Addison.'] 

JUST^IFY, \ V. t. To punish with 

JUST'IFIE, j death ; to judge ; to con- 
demn. [Scotch.] 

JUST'IFYING, n. [add.] Justifying 
bail, in law, the process of proving the 
sufficiency of bail or sureties in point 
of property, &c. 

JUSTIN'I AN, a. Belonging to the code 
of laws instituted by the Roman em- 
peror Justinian. 

JUSTIN'IANIST, n. A civUian; one 
who studies the civil-law. 

JUS'TLE, n. Oval.) Shock; slight en- 
counter. 

JIJS'TLING, n. Shock; act of rushing 
against. 

JUST NOW, adv. Now; presently; 
immediately. 

JCTE, n. A fibrous substance resem- 
bling hemp, imported from India. It is 
yielded by the plants Corchorus olito- 
rius and C capsularis, and from it is 



made gunney-cloth. In this country it 
is used in the manufacture of stair and 




Jute, OorAorUi eapmtarit. 



other carpets, bagging for cotton and 
other goods, and such like fabrics. 

JUT'TINGLY, adv. Projectingly. 

JU'VENAL, n. A youth ; a young man. 
[Shah.] 

jiDVENA'LIA, n. plur. Certain games 
among the Romans, instituted for the 
health of youth. 

JUXTAPOS'IT, V. t. To place con- 
tiguous or near. , 
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RAFALE, n. A slave-caravan in Africa. 
KAIL, n. [add.! To give one his haU 

through the reek, to give him a severe 

reproof; to subject one to a complete 

scolding. [Scotch.] 
KAIL'-BLADE, n. A colewort - leaf. 

[Scotch.] 
KAIL' -WORM, n. A caterpUlar. 

[ScotchA 
KAIL'- YARD, n. A cabbage-garden. 

[Scotch.] 

5^5^ J ». <. To comb. [Scotch.] 

KAIM, )n. A comb; a honey-comb. 

KAME, f [Scotch.) 

KAIM, n. A low ndge; the crest of a 
hill ; a camp or fortress. [Scotch.] 

RAK'ODULE, \n. [add.] Bunsen has 

KAK'ODYLE, f succeeded in obtain- 
ing this radical in a separate state. 
It is a clear liquid, refracting light 
strongly. Its smell is insupportably 
offensive, and its vapour is highly 
poisonous. It is spontaneously inflam- 
mable in air. Alkarsine is the prot- 
oxide of kakodyle. 

KAK'OPLATYLE, n. [From hahodyle, 
and platinum.] An hypothetical radical, 
which may be represented as composed 
of protoxide of platinum, water, and 
kakodyle. It contains two metals, 
platinum and arsenic. 

KAKOX'ENE, instead of KAK'OX- 
ENE. 

KALErDOPHONE,n.[Gr.««A«i,beau- 
tiful, uitt, form, and f«irii, sound.] An in- 
strument invented by Mr. Wheatstone 
for exhibiting the vibrations of an elas- 
tic rod. If an elastic rod, fixed at one 
end, and having the free end sur- 
mounted with a polished knob, be set 
a vibrating by a blow, or by bending it, 
beautiful curves of vibration will be 
exhibited to the eye. 



KALEIDOSCOPae, a. Relating to 
the kaleidoscope. 

KAL'END£R,t n. A calendar; a guide 
or director. [Cliaucer.] 

KAL'ENDES,t n. The first day of each 
month; the beginning of anything. 
[See Calends.] [Chaucer.] 

KALLIFTHOR'GAN, n. [^Gr. »«XAif - 
6§yyf, and #0'«Mf.] A musical instru- 
ment played as a piano, and producing 
an effect equivalent to a violin, tenor, 
violoncello, and double bass, in concert. 

K ALLOTYPE, n. See Calotypb. 

KAL'SOMINE, n. A kind of paint, 
without oil, used on the walls of rooms, 
ceilings, &c. 

KAM'SIN, It. A hot southerly wind in 
Egypt ; the simoom. 

KANE, ft. See Kain. 

KA'OLIN, or KA'OLINE. 

KAR'STENITE, n. A synonyme of an- 
hydrite, — which see. 

KATE, n. A local name for the bram- 
bling finch (Fringilla montifringilla). 

KATHETOM'ETER, n. [From «»^iT«r, 
perpendicular height, and aait^m, that 
by which anything is measured.] An 
instrument extensively used by modem 
physicists in their investigations, for 
the purpose of measuring small differ- 
ences of vertical heights. 

KA'THODE, It. See Cathode. 

KA'TION, n. Set Cations. 

KA'TYDID, n. An orthopterous insect, 
a species of grasshopper {PlatyphyUum 
concavum), found in the United States. 
Its song is often alluded to by the 
American poets. 

KXWN, n. [add.] A khan. 

KAY, n. See Cat in this Supp. 

KAY'NARD,t n. [Fr. cagnard.] A lazy 
cowardly person ; a rascal. [Chaucer.] 

KEB, V. t. To cast lamb ; to lose a lamb, 
as a ewe. [Scotch.] 
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KEB, n. A ewe that has brought forth 
immaturely, or has lost her lamb ; the 
tick or sheep-louse. [Scotch.] 

KEB'BACK,) 

KEB'BOCK,Vii. A cheese. [Scotch.] 

KEB'BUCK,) 

KEB^BIE, II. A cudgel ; a club ; a rough 
walking-stick with a hooked head. 
[Scotch.] 

KEB'-EWE, n. See Keb in this Supp. 

KEB'LAU, n. The point toward which 
Mahometans 1ram their faces in prayer, 
being the direction of the temple at 
Mecca. 

ELECK'LING, n. Among seamen, the 
operation of twining small or old ropes 
about a cable or bolt-rope, to prevent it 
from being fretted by friction against 
a rocky bottom, ice, &c. Also, the 
material used for this operation. 

KED6'ER, n. A small anchor; a kedge. 

KEEK'ING - GLASS, n. A looking- 
glass. [Scotch.] 

KEEK'IT, i)p. Peeped. [Scotch.] 

KEEL, II. Ruddle ; red chalk ; soft stone 
for marking sheep. [Scotch.] 

ELEEL, V. t. [add.] To heel over, to cap- 
size or upset. 

KEEL, V. t. To mark with ruddle. 
[Scotch.] 

KEEL'-BOAT, n. A large covered boat 
with a keel but no sails, used on Ameri- 
can rivers for the transportation of 
freight.— 2. [See Keel, No. 2.] 

KfiEL^ER, n. [add.] A tub for holding 
stuff for calking ships ; a keelman. 

KEEL'IVINE, ) n. A pencil of 

KEEL'YVINE-PEN,> black or red 
lead. [Scotch.] 

K££L''SON, n. [add.] False keelson, a 
piece of timber wrought longitudinaJly 
over the top of the true keelson 

KEEN, a. [add.] Acute of mind; sharp; 
penetrating. 
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KEEP^ B. t. [add.] 7b fatp from, to ab- 
stain \ to rcfrainK 

KEEPp n. [add.] Food; snbs^stcnc^; 
keeping. — Churge \ floi:k ; aa^ h« bmnght 
n saerilice of hi* Aer/i. [Spenser.^ 

n piece of soft iron which U placed in 
contact with tho poJe* nf a niaffnet 
wbeti not in ujie. It tends, by induc- 
tion, to mainUin, and ev*; a increase the 
pnn^r of the niii^net. — ta mcv.hr^ ». kc]f 
ivhich admits of beiu^ rettdil> inserted 
and removed at pleasure, 

JtEESH^ B, In ^Jifialtur^Ui A name for 
the flakes of Gojrhitret of iron which 
sometimes rover tLie iurfa^e of the bars 
of pig-iroQ. 

KfiEV'ER, n. A brewing vessel for the 
liquor to work in before it is put into 
the cask ; a keeve. 

KEIGHT,t pret. of Catch, (keit.) 
Caught. [Spenser.'] 

R£LE,t V. t [Sax.] To cool. [Chaucer.] 

KELT, \See Celt, Celtic; also 

KEL'TIC J Celt in this Snpp. 

KELT'ER, n. [add.] Order; ready or 
proper state. [Written also Kilter.] 

K EL'TY, ) n. A large glass or bumper, 

KEL^TIE, ) imposed as a fine on those 
who, as it is expressed, do not drink fair. 
— To take keltic $ mends, not to drink fair 
cup-out, in order to be fined in a bum- 
per. — Cleared keltie off, a phrase used 
to denote that one*s glass is quite empty, 
previous to drinking a bumper. [Scotch!] 

KEMB'ED,t I J>P. [Sax.] Combed; 

KEMP'ED,t J decked. [Chanicer.] 

KEMP, o. t. To strive or contend, in 
whatever way ; to strive for victory, as 
reapers on the harvest-field. [ScfA.ch.] 

KEMP'IN, ) n. The act of striving for 

KEMP'ING, ) victory, as reapers on a 
harvest-field, &c. [Scoich.] 

KEMP'LE, n. Forty wisps or bottles of 
straw or hay, about eight lbs. each. 
\Scotch.] 

KEND, \ pret. and pp. from Ken. Knew 

KENT,) or known. [Scotch.] 

KfiNE,t a. Keen. [Spenser.] 

KEN^NEL-RAKEB, n. A scavenger. 

KEN'NIN, )ppr. Knowing. — As a 

KEN^NING, ) noun, acquaintance; a 
small portion ; a little. [Scotch.] 

KEN'SPECKLE, a. Having so singular 
an appearance as to be easily recognized; 
fitted to be a gazing-stock. [Scotch.] 

KENT, n. A long staff used by shep- 
herds for leaping over ditches and 
brooks; a cudgel; a rough walking- 
stick. [Scotch] 

K£PE,t n. [Sax.] Care; attention. 
[Chaucer.] 

KfiPE,t V. i. or t. To take care ; to care. 
[Chaucer.] 

KEP'LER*S PROBLEM, n. The deter- 
mining the eccentric from the mean 
anomaly of a planet, or the determining 
its place in the elliptic orbit, answering 
to any given time. 

I^PT'-MISTRESS, n. A concubine, or 
woman kept and maintained by a par- 
ticular individual as his paramour. 

KEKAMOGRAPHae, a. [Gr. «ic«a«^, 
potter's-clay, and yf»f^, to write.] A 
term applied to a globe, invented by 
Mr. Addison, which may be used as a 
slate for writing on. 

KER^ASINE, n. A name given to the 
chloro-carbonate of lead, a mineral of 
a white, grayish, or yellowish colour. 

KER'ATOME, n. [Gr. «•<««, the cor- 
nea, and nu*m, to cut.] Au instrument 
for dividing the transparent cornea, in 
the operation for cataract by extrac- 
tion. 

KERATOPH YLLITE,w. [Gr. *•««, a 



bom, and ^•4>*, a Ipaf.] A variety of 
hornblende, sa named from ih(? form of 
the crystals, 

KER'CHEF.fB. A kerchief. [Chawctr.] 

KE lU CHETIII, n, [Il*;bO In j^hih- 
l^^Ulff tho name ifiTen to if a nous read- 
ingi in the Hebrew BibJe. Ktri sij?- 
nities that which is road, and chehh^ 
that which ii writ ten. When rarbiis 
readinfis oecur, the false readme, or 
vkeiib^h written in the tost^ ond the 
trtic reading, or keri^ Em written in tiie 
margin, with the letter p(^= A) under it. 

REUNjrt* [add.] A tbt+t-so]dJcr In the 
ancient Irish militia- — Among fTtiTfer^, 
that part of a type which hangs oter 
the body or shank. 

KERNE, n. [See Kebn.] A foot-soldicr 
armed with a dart or skean; a vag;t' 
bond or sturdy beggar; a freebooter. 
[Scotch.] — A diurl or farmer. [Spen- 
ser.] 

KER^NELS,t n. Crenelles ; battlement.^. 
[Chaucer.] 

KER'ODON, n. [Gr. «m<, a heart, and 
•Smv, a tooth.] A South American 
genus of rodents, allied to the Cavie?, 
and about the size of a guinea-pig. 

KERS.t \n. [Sax. cerse or corse.] 

KERSE,f f Water-cresses.— iVeraic(^/i* 
he not a hers, he cared not a erexs. 
[Chaucer.] 

KER'SEYMERE, n. [add.] A twilled 
woollen cloth; more usually written 
Cassimere. This manufacture is said 
to have obtained its name from the 
position of its original factory on the 
mere, or miry brook, which runs through 
the vUlage of Kersey, in Suffolk. 

KESSE,t V. t. To kiss. [Chaucer.] 

KEST.t pret. of CaH. Cast. [Spenser.] 

KESTE,tprrt. Kissed. [OiaucerA 

KES'TRELL,t n. [See Kestrel./ A 
bastard kind of hawk. [Spenser.] 

KES'TRELL,t a. Bastard; base. 
[Spenser.] 

KETCH, n. [add.] A hangman. [See 
Jack-Ketch.]— In Shah., a cask. 

KETCHE,f ». t To catch. [Chaucer.] 

KET'TLE-HAT, n. The iron hat of a 
knight in the middle ages. Also ap- 
plied to the leather burgonet. 

KETT'RIN, n. See Cateran in this 
Supp. 

KEU'PER, n. In geol., the German 
name for a member of the upper new 
red sandstone formation. 

KEV'EL, n. A species of antelope found 
in Africa. It is similar to the gazelle 
in its manners and habits. 

KEV^EL, R. [add.] Kevels also serve 
for belaying the lower and top-sail 
braces, and other great ropes. The 
word is also written Cavil. 

KEV'ERE,t V. t. [Ft.] To cover; to 
recover. [Chaucer.] 

KEY, n. [add.] A state of mind; as, 
when in a pleasant heV' — An instru- 
ment with which a stringed musical 
instrument is tuned ; a tuning hammer. 
[^AaA.J — In 9iiecAan2c#,aname common 
to all hxing wedges. 

KfiY'HOLE.LIMPETS,n Shellsof the 
genus Fissurella are so called, from the 
apex being perforated like a keyhole. 

KfiY^-NOTE, n. In music, the funda- 
mental note or tone, to which the whole 
of a movement has a certain relation 
or bearing, to which all its modulations 
are referred and accommodated, and in 
which, if the movement is regular, it 
both begins and ends. 

KEY'SER'S PILL,n. A mercurial medi- 
cine, of which the active ingredient is 
acetate of mercury. 

KILiR'ATCIl, w. A tax which the 
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gnnd-9ei|piior exacts from bis Cluia- 
ttan subjects in Turkejr. 
RIBIT'KA, ti. A Tartar or Rn^tiut 
vehicle, consisting of a fr^me of iraod 
rimnded at top, CDr«r«d witb felt or 




A ElEuiniHr KIHA*- 

leather, and placed on wheels, sftr- 
ing lis a kind of tno^^ble habitatkut 
It is niwd for tm Telling in winter. 

KIBTJNGS, n. Parte of t^maM fi«h w^ 
by fifihermen for bait on the banks of 
Ncw-fonndljind* 

lilCll £T,t R. [Sax.] A little cake. 
^ChttueeTr] 

KICK, V. t. [add.] 7V> hick up a rate or 
fi fitfti, to crffite n distttrliance. [Cnltag. ] 
-^ To hick one^ or give him the kick, a 
coll<K|uiaMy said of a Iftdy who jilt* or 
dwcartls her lorer. 

KICK SY-WlCieSY» n. A timnV wife 
in confempt, between whom and her 
htiE«band kicks or inrinks i^at^ as the 
humoQr hnpi>ens. 

KJCIv'UPj n. The negroes of Jamaicn 
c:ili the wiiter^thm^li (Seiurus) b)r* that 
Q^me, from its habit of jerking its tail^ 
after the fasiiion of our wag-tail. 

KID, n. [add.] A small wooden tub or 
vessel ; applied, among seamen, to one 
in which they receive their food. — In 
America, a large box in fishing-vessels, 
into which fish are thrown as they are 
caught. 

KID,t \pret. and pp. of KUhe or 

KIDDE,t ; Kvthe. Made known; dis- 
covered. [CAoMcer.] 

KID NAPPING, fi. [add.] Kidnapping is 
a felony, and is punishable by transpor- 
tation for seven years, or imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two years. 

KlDST.f [See Kid, o. f.] Knowest 
[Spenser.] 

KIKE,t V. t. To kick. [Chaucer.] 

KIKEKUN£M'ALO,ft.Thename given 
to a pure resin similar to copal, but of 
a more beautiful whiteness and trans- 
parency. It is brought from America, 
and forms the most beautiful of all the 
varnishes. 

KILKEN'NY COAL, n. Anthracite 
coal. 

RIL'L AS, n. [add.] Clay-slate ; so called 
by the Cornish miners. 

KILLa>EER, n. The American name 
of a small bird of the plover kind, the 
Charadrius vodferus; so called from 
its note resembling the w^ord repeated. 

KILL'HERB, n. A parasitical plant; 
broom- rape. 

KIL'LIGREW, n. A local name for the 
Cornish chough {FregUus gracttlus). 

KIL'LING, ppr. or a, [add.] Danger- 
ous; heart-breaking; as, a kiUing 
beauty, hilling eyes. 

KIL'LING, n. A deprivation of life. 

KILL-LOG'IE, H. Kiln -fireplace. 
[Scotch.] 

KILOMETRE, instead of KILOM'- 
ETRE. 

KILT'ER,n. /&e Kelter. 

KIM'MER, n. A gossip; an idle gos- 
siping Qirl. Also written Cummer. 
[Scotch.] 
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KIM'MERID6E €LAT, instead of 
KIMMERIDGE CLAY. 

KIN', n. or a. Kind. \Scotch.] 

KIN'BOTE, n. [Sax.] Compensation 
for the murder of a kinsman. 

KIND, a. [add.] Natural. [Shak.] 

KIND, ft. [add.] Kindly affections. 
[Shah.] — In kindf with something of 
the same sort or nature; as, to pay 
one in kind. 

KlND£,t II. [See Kind.] Kindred. 
\Spenser.] 

KI ND^ER, €ido. In a manner ; as it were. 
[Americcm vuigarism,] 

KIND'-GALLOWS, n. The name by 
which the gallows at Crieff was desig- 
nated; but for what reason does not 
appear. [Scotch.] 

KINDHEART'EDNESS, n. Kindness 
of heart. 

KIN'DLE, V. L [add.] To instigate. 
[Shak.] 

KIN^DLE, V. i. [add.] To become ani- 
mated; as, to hindte into life, to glow 
with Tivid colours. [Thtmuon.] 

KIND'LY, adv. [add.] NaturaUy.t^Aaft.] 

KINEMAT'ICS,) n.[Gr.*i,ii»,tomove.] 

KINET'ICS, j A term recently in- 
troduced into mechanics, to denote 
that part of the science which treats 
of motion, without reference to the 
forces producing it. — Kinematic curves 
are such as are produced by machinery ; 
called also mechanical curres, in con- 
tradistinction to algebraic or mathe- 
matical curves. 

KING- AT- ARMS. SeeKiisa. 

KING^-CRAB, n. For '* Mollusca,** read 
Molucca. — Our British thomback-crab 
(Maia squinado), is often also called the 
king-crab. 

KING'- GELD, n. A royal aid; an 
escuage. 

KING'LET, n. [add.] The golden-crest- 
ed wren is often also so called. 

KING'-MULLET, n. A fish found in the 
seas around Jamaica, and so called 
from its beauty. It is the Upeneue 
maeulatus of naturalists. 

KING'S'. BENCH PRISON, n. See 
QuEEN*s Prison in this Supp. 

KING'S' LETTER. See Bbief in this 
Supp. 

KING'S' SILVER, n. The money which 
was paid to the king in the court 
of common-pleas, for a license granted 
to a man to levy a fine of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, to another 
person ; and this must have been com- 
pounded according to the value of the 
land, in the alienation-office, before the 
fine would pass. 

KING'S'TON, «. A name sometimes 
given to the angel- fish {Squatina an- 
gelus). 

KING'S' WIDOW, n. A widow of the 
king's tenant-in-chief, who was obliged 
to take oath in chancery that she would 
not marry without the king's leave. 

KING'-VUL'TURE, n. The Sarcoram- 
phuM papa, of the intertropical regions 
of America, belonging to the family 
Vulturidffi. It is about two feet and a 
half in length, and upwards of fi?e feet 
across the expanded wings. The other 
vultures are said to stand quietly by 
until this, their monarch, has finished 
his repast. 

KINK, n. A fit of coughing ; an immo- 
derate fit of laughter. [Scotch.] 

KINK, V. i. To laugh immoderately. 
[Scotch.] 

KINK'AJOU, n. A plantigrade, car- 
nivorous mammal of South America, 
the Cercoleptes caudivolvulus of Illiger. 
It is about as large as a full-grown cat, 



and somewhat resembles the lemurs in 
its structure and aspect, but is closely 
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allied to the coatimondi. It is a noctur- 
nal animal, and in captivity is very mild. 
KI'NONE, It. A compound obtained by 
distilling kinic acid with diluted sul- 
phuric acid and peroxide of manganese. 
It is in the form of a sublimate of fine 
golden yellow crystals ; it is soluble in 
water, very volatile, and has a pungent 
smell in the state of vapour. It com- 
bines with hydrogen, forming two new 
compounds, green and white hydro- 
hinone; the former of which is one of 
the most beautiful compounds known 
to chemists, forming long prisms of 
the most brilliant gold-green metallic 
lustre. Kinone is a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
KIN'REDE,t «• Kindred. [Chaucer.] 
KIN'RIC, n. Kingdom. [Scotch.] 

KINT'RAY, }"• Comitry. [Scotch.] 
KIP'PA6E, n. The company sailing on 
board a ship, whether passengers or 
mariners; disorder; confusion ; violent 
passion. [Scotch.] 

KIP'PER, a. Lively; nimble; light- 
footed. [Craven dialect.] 
KIP'PERED SALMON, n. Same as 
Kipper, — which see. 
KIP'PER-NUT, n. Peg-nut or earth- 
nut. 
KIP'PER-TIME, n. In old English law, 
the space of time between the 3d and 
the 12th of May, in which fishing for 
salmon in the Thames, between Graves- 
end and Ilenley-on-Thames, was for- 
bidden. 

KIRN, n. A chum ; the feast of harvest- 
home, supposed to be so called because 
a churnful of cream formed a consider- 
able part of the entertainment. [Scotch.] 
KIRSCH'-WASSER, n. [Ger.] An 
alcoholic liquor, distilled from the fer- 
mented fruit of the small cherry-tree. 
It is called the brandy of Switzerland. 
KIRST'EN, ) V. t To christen ; to bap- 
KIRS"N, f tize. [Scotch.] 
KIRSrENING, )n. A christening; a 
KIRS'NING, i baptism. [Scotch.] 
KIR'TLED, a. Wearing a kirtle. 
KIR'WANITE, n. A native sUicate of 
iron and alumina, found in the basalt 
of the north-east coast of Ireland, and 
named after Kir wan the mineralogist. 
KISH, It. A substance resembling plum- 
bago, found in some iron-smelting fur- 
naces. It consists of carbon and man- 
ganese. 

KISS, V. I. To join lips ; to be united. 
[Shah.] 

KIT,t V. t. To cut. [Chaucer.] 
KIT, n. [add.] The tools of a shoe- 
maker ; a sailor's chest and contents. — 
In Scotch, the whole, as applied to a 
person's property, family, lineage 
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KIT'-€ AT-LIKENESS, n. A portrait, 
embracing only the head and shoulders. 

KITCHEN, V. t. To entertain with the 
fare of the kitchen. 

KITCH'EN, a. Belonging to, or used 
in the kitchen. 

KITCH'EN-FEE, n. The drippings of. 
meat roasted before the fire. [Scotch.] 

KITE, n. [tidd.]Elecirical kite. [See 
the term under £, in this Supp.] 

KITE'-FLYING, n. In America, a com- 
bination between two mercantile men 
of limited means, or who are short of 
cash, to exchange each other's cheques, 
which may be deposited in lieu of 
money, taking good care to make their 
bank-accounts good before their cheques 
are presented for payment. — Kite-flying 
is also practised by mercantile houses, 
or persons in different cities. 

KITH,tn. [add.] KUh and kin, fnenda 
and relatives. 

KlTHE,t V. t. [Sax. cythan.] To show; 
to make known. [Chaucer.] 

KlTU'ED,t pp. Made known; dis- 
covered. [See Kid in this Supp.] 

KIT'LING, It. [L. catulus.] A young 
cat ; a kitten ; a whelp ; the young of 
a beast. [Loccd.] 

KIT'LISH, a. [add.] Difficult to man- 
age. [Scotch.] 

KlTTE,f pret. of Kit. Cut. [Chaucer.] 

KIT'TLE, 17. t Jadd.] To excite a plea- 
sant sensation m the mind. — To kittle 
or kittle up, to enliven ; to excite in a 
vivid manner. [Scotch.] 

KIT'TLE, a. Ticklish; easUy tickled; 
difficult; nice; not easily managed; 
trying; vexatious. [Scotch.] 

KIT'TLE, V. i. To litter; to bring forth 
kittens. [Scotch.] 

KIT'TLED, pp. Tickled; having 
brought forth young, as a cat. [Scotch.] 

KI'WI, n. A remarkable and curious 
bird of New Zealand, the Apteryx 
australis, or wingless emu. The skins 
of these birds used to be made into 
garments by the natives. [See Apteryx 
in tbb Supp.] 

KLEISTAGNA'THA, n. The name 
given by Fabricius to Crustacea of the 
family Decapoda Brachyura. 

KLICK, In. A small, regular, 

KLICK'ING, I sharp noise. 

KLICK'ER, n. He or that which clicks. 

KNAB, 17. t. [add.] To lay hold of, ot 
apprehend. [Vulgar.] [<Sm Nab.] 

KN AB'BED, pp. [add.] Seized ; appre- 
hended. [Vulgar.] [See Nabbed.] 

KNAG'GINESS, n. The state of being 
knaggy. 

KNAKKES,t n. plur. (naks.) [Sup- 
posed to be formed from the knacking 
or snapping of the fingers, used by 
jugglers, which required considerable 
dexterity J Trifling tricks; trifling 
words. [CliOMcer.] 

KNAPPE,t n. (nap.) A short sleep; a 
nap. [Chaucer.] 

KN APTING, ppr. [Gnapping.] Affect- 
ing to speak fine, without knowing how ; 
clipping words by a false pronunciation. 
[Scotch.] 

KNXRL, n. A knot in wood. 

KNAVE, n. [add.] A knave-chUd, or 
hoy-knave, a male child. [Chaucer.] 

KNAVE'-BAIRN, n. A man-child. 
[Scotch.] 

KNE'BELITE, n. (ne'belitc.) A gray 
spotted mineral, consisting of silica, 
iron, and manganese. 

KNEDDE,t pp. of Knede. (ned.) [Sax.] 
Kneaded. [Chaucer.] 

KNEDE, t V. U [Sax.] To knead. 
[Chaucer.] 

KNEE, n. [add.] Hanging- knees, in 
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ghip'-^ihiinijj are HQch as liaTe odc of 
their arma fuycd tcrUcdly t<j the ahlp^i 
aide. — iMtlffing-krua, such As ore fijied 
pAmllel to the deek*— /JiVi(^iiBii/ lumff- 
hiQ-kneefj such as croaa the timbem in 
a MJiLntini^ rli ruction. 

ENEE'-JOiNT, n. The joint whkh 
cor»nectA the thi^^h and leg' bon«. It 
ifl a complex articulation^ fonfliftting^ of 
on an^ulux ginglyTnns, formed by the 
condyles of the femur, the upper ei- 
tremity of tbo lib in, end the i>asteinof 
■urf*™ of the pfttelLa, 

KN£E' 'JOINTED, rt. Geniculate. 

K^fiELlNGLYjaifo, (neelingly.) In 
a kneeling poaition^ 

KNEENpf IM, ptuT. [Soi.] Kncea. 

KNELT,f p. 1. To Aouud aa a beU; to 
toU, 

KNET.fpp, Knit, or knitted, [Ca^uofr.] 

ENEV'EL,) p.f. To beat riolentlj with 

KEV^EL, } Ihefiatsu 

KNEV'KLLED, \pp. Beat Tiolentlj 

KEV'ELLED, } ivith the fiatn. 
{Scotch.) 

K^fFE'-CLEANETl, n, A machine for 
cleaning kniven. 

KNIFE'-GEINDEB, n. One whose 
bu^iiness it la to crind oraharpen kni?p^, 

KN!FE 'SHAUrElSKR, jt, Amachino 
for sharppninw: knifea. 

KKIFE'^TRAY, n. A basket, or otliCT 
r^T'iitade for knives. 

KNIGHT, n. (nite.) [add.] Knights- 
bttchehrff and hidifhtii-fitinn^reU. [See 
KMCiUTnuoD.]— A'mtfft/^e of the cham- 
ber ^ ffueh knight*- ttachelor^ as are niisde 
in time of peace, in the kingV chamber, 
and not in the field, a» in lime of wur, 

-—A iicnrant in war ; a soldier. [ Chaucer.] 

KNltWlT, r. L [add.] A knjglit is now 
made by the sovereign touching him 
with A tword lui he knecla,^ and saying 
to him, Jiisf Sir ^ — ^. 

KNlGIIT^AOEpPi.Tlicbodyofknighta. 

KNlGilT-EKUATlCt a, itelatiog to 
kniwht- errantry. 

KNiGHT'HODE.t "- Knighthood; 
valour. [ilnmrerA 

KNlGUrHOOU. Pfl^e JS, col. I, line 
12, leave out the wonis, "to it $ till doefl^" 

KNlGUT'LYf adv. In a manner becom* 
ing a knight. 

KNlGUrS' eOURT.n. A court-baron, 
or honour-court, held twii;e a-yeiir by 
the Ilishojj of Hereford, wherein those 
who are lords of mzinniDif juid their 
tenanta^ holding by knight'n serriee of 
thp honour of that bishopric, are suitors 

KNIT, p, t [add.j To unite or weave 
by tfrjfture wirhuut a loom. 

KNIT, P. u [add.] To woave without n 
lo*jm. 

KNlT,t pp. Joined; bonnd; agreed. 
IChaurfT.] 

KN^rTI^G, «. [add.] Tho work of a 
knitter; the act of weaving by knittlng- 
needlea. 

KNIT'TIXG-SHEATH, n, A dicath 
for kuitting.needle^. 

KNOB, n. fadd.j A roond hall at the 
end of ixuything \ oa, the knab of a lock, 

KNOBQKS,t ft. pl»r, (nobs.) [See 
KnqPh] Exfrescenieea in the ehape of 
buda or butti:in!a. [Chancer \ 

KNOCK, n. t. [add.] T*i kftock dintn 
an article to any one at an auction^ ia 
todasign it to hhn as thi!' {mrchoAerH — A 
hn&t k-tiiHPH ar^ment is an argument 
that completely ovcrthrowa one'^ nd- 
teraary. [Cififaq.] 

KNOLL, n. (nolL) [oilH.} Tho ringing 
of a bell ; a^i, the curfew kmtl, 

KJJOPPE,+ i*.{nop.) Aktiopjabtitton; 
n rose-bud. [Chaucer*] 



RKDPPED.fpp. Buttoned; fMtened. 
[Ckautcr.'] 

KNOTES, tt. In hmtpAjwiV*, the pointa 
where cords, roiKfs, &c,^ meet from an- 
gular directioufl infuuicular roaehifiea; 
called also ju^fLi^.f. 

ENOX'-GUaSS, fi. [add.! A plant of 
thegeatii Polygonum, the P. oricv/are, 
Linn., which growa in waste pUees 
every where, 

K N ( >TS, fi. Garden -beda. f Shak A 

K\OTTE,t n. (not.) A knot. Us^d 
also in the scuae of Fr. noeutlf for the 
chief point or head of a matter. [Cktm- 

cpr.\ 

KNOTTED, a. [add,] In j?fo^, n term 
applied to rocks chitTactcrizcd by small 
detached points, chifHy cpmposcd of 
mica, lesa decomrK>sable than the maas 
of the rock, and foriniug knots in relief 
on the w^eather surface, 

KNOTTEXESS.f a, (notleaaO With- 
out a knot; without difficulty or hin- 
dc ranee. [Ckftuc^r,] 

KNOT'-WEEDj n. iabot, the same as 
KituT-GHAsa, 

KN'OUT, T». t (nouL) To punish with 
the knout or whip, 

KNOW, > n. A rising ground ; a little 

KNOWE, t hilh a hillock. [St^chA 

KN0W^40LENESS, h. The quality of 
hf'ing knowable, 

K S U W E, for K s K K. [ Chavcrr.-] 

KNO W'lNGNESS, n. The atate of bar- 
ing knowledjte, 

KNOWL'ECnE,t p. t. [Sai-l To ac- 
kiKtwledfTC. [Chancer r] 

KNOWI/ECHIKG,t n. Knowledge. 
[ChfiHC*r.] 

KNOWL EDtSE, n, [add,] To a per^ 
Mon's HnQ^rfedge^ means according to, 
or in accordant^ with his kiiowledji^e; 
couAti^tent with his knowledge; as, the 
money, t€* my knovsledgt, waa paid. 

KNOWN, pp. or a. (none,) [FromAiKiw.] 
Perceived; imdcntood ; recognised ; 
familjar. 

KNOW'-NOTQING, a. Thoroughly 
intiomtit. [CiAhq. nr h^.al.] 

KNtiCK'LE, N. [add. J In Ehip-builttitip, 
an aeute angle, auch as the hnuiihteji at 
thelongaiern-iimberBatthearchbum'd^ 

KNUCK'LE-JOINT. n. In jH«rA., any 
fteiiblo joiut formed by twu ubultiiig 
linkA, 

KO ' ALA, n, A marsnpial ^ininml ef Atis- 
tralia, with a very short tail. It some* 
what resembtea a small bear, hence its 
name^ Pha9CQksrciu$ rinerciu [Gr. f«#- 
M*t, a ftouch, and m^mrtf, tv bear]. It 
livi."* much on tree*, 

KO'BA. It. For " Dainaliskoba,'* read 
JJamalii koba. — Damali^ is ono of the 
8abg<<ncra of the ante1o[}eii. 

KtELE'RIA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Gr-auiiueie, There is but one 
BKtifih speciesj A'* rrvtinkit having 
narrow leaves^ rough at the edges, and 
ciliated,, and a compact, spiked^ oval 
panicle. 

KUUL'-RA'BI, iL A singular kind of 
cabbage. The mvme is a ci,>rruption of 
Cftn(o-rap{t, the Brassica ca»lo-rapa of 
Bmihin ; and is now considered by Do 
Candolle as a variety of j0. camtjexirii* 

KO'N AK, iL In CiretttriOf or Cuttcdsia, 
a native host; a protector. Every 
stranger who vi&i^ the Circassians 
must have hia hpnak* 

KON'It'tlNE, B, A mineral of n green 
colour, con foisting of a sulpliate of copper. 

KON'NlXGjt n» Cunning. [Chaucer. ] 

KOO'DOO, n. The «trii>ed antelope, 
Anhiojte itrcptieerott a native of South 
Africa, distinguifthed by its line spii^ 
horns. 
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KO'RE, n, [Gr. mt^.] The pupil of the 
eye. 

KO'BITE, n. A aynonyme of agalcoftte- 
lite, or Chinese figurc-etone. 

KOrTEB,n. A fish; a apedesof tUir. 
geon. 

KOirMlSS, n. Set Et^uira. 

KRAME'KIA, rt. A genus of planti^ 
nat. order Krameriaeeie. K- tnoftA/ia^ 
a native of Peru and Chili, yieldi Ibe 
rhatany-root of the druggiati. [i!^ 

K R A ME3. See Cum m £B in this Smpjk 
KREATINE,™. [Gr. <(««, flfeb ] A 
crystalline compound occurring ia 
muwle or flesh. It is very soluble in 
hot water, but sparingly tn alookeiL 
It has neiEher aeid nor baaie jiTopertia, 
RKEATININE, n. An organic biM 
which oecurt in the juice of deih, bet 
in much smaller quantity tbaa krevliiic^ 
It ha^ aji alkaline reAction, and forms 
crystallizable salts with acids. 

Tlie» two boiliet, krcttiui? tact kie:iLi3iiie« 
pre cluacly related to rach other; ihcf oga- 
tain thit ume elemeutm ui the u.me pTnfnrtysA, 
eiterptlDg * rtrtJin ftiflutmr of oijtm id^ 
hT<ln>prrn, bill kreatine' conUmi Ulc ckatetiu 
or loLJx cquivMLcDti fit Hater uifire tbtn trok* 
linine, KucK may he earner^ iB.Ut ti^ 
Cither i ie eoetoet with ■, itTUDt ■•^il, trttQie 
loses the elfineuti of four cquniJetm ii 
water, and kixatinihe it prvdnrttl. vl^Khirdi- 
iniiica A part of the aciJ.— [£i«^^'i LttUrt.} 

KREM'NlTZ-WIItTE, B. A ptms 

variety of whits-lead. 
KIIE OSOTE, n. S^ Cbeasote. 
KRIS, ) n. A weapon of o&tncf^ijt 
CREESE,) Tarious form . Am oaij (Jm 
>Ialays it Is a kind of dagf^er, but 
among the Ilanoona it is a heftvy »woni 
K R 1$, £1. t. To wound or kill with i km, 
K RlK/ ^lEN, * s. The name of thciuin- 
KUU'MEN, i tjitantfiof asomllser* 
tiou uf Wu&teru Africa, between loa. G* 
and 10" W.; and hit, i* 25' andJj'4i> N, ; 
comprising the western portion oi tbv 
Ivory Coajit, and the eastern portion wf 
tho Windy Coast. They are a faithful, 
indtj4ttriou% and kindly-diflpttsitiooed 
race, and have been for a long ticnv 
connected with our trade oa the 
weatem coast of AfVica, scrring ia 
our vessels of war and inercliantmte, 
where tliey are found both atcadjr sad 
efficient. They arc gcn<*rally wcU- 
made, muscular, active, and very power-' 
f u|. 1'hey have high notions of f reedafli 
and independcnee, which are so well 
understood, that even ou boanl BKtish 
vea«e1s of war they are not allowed to 
be panished by white men, as in mch 
a ca^ they would in all probability 
cict^ert in a body. 

KU'KIjPA, n. The name given to a 
t>eatitiful species of wood-pi^eea In 
New Zealand. 

KLVN'DAU-yiL, n. An oil obtained 
frum the seedj; of the Cantpa i4HdM- 

K Y ■ A N IZ ED, pp. or n. Preserved it^m 
the <lry-rot, by the process invented by 
nir. Kyan; steeiwd in a sylutieEi d 
corro'i.ivc sublimate. 

KY'ANlZtNG, pjir, Steepingin3«]q* 
tion of corrosive sub lima te, as timber, 
to pi-esierve it from tho dry-rot- 

RY'ANOLE, Ii. In eAem,, the same M 

jV W JT 1 V p 

K Y ' A K ' S PA TE N T PRE PAH A- 
TION, n. A solution of corrosive subli- 
mate (i ►erehJoride of m ercury }. By steep' 
ing timber in this solution, tlic primary 
element of fermentation is neutfaliied, 
an<l the libro of the wood rendered in* 
destructible. This process was idkhe- 
ed by Mr. Eyati. 
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KYKEjf V. I. [Scotch, heek; Saio- 
Goth. kika,] To peep; to look stead- 
faBtly or pryingly. [Clkaueer.} 

EY'LOES, n. A term applied to the 
cattle of the Hebrides. 

KYND,t \n. [See Kind.| Nature; 

RYNDE,tJ natural disposition oraf. 
fection. [Spetuer.l 

KYR'IE ELE'ISON. [Gr.] "Lord, 



have mercy on us ;** a form of invocation 
in the Catholic Liturgy. 
K?RI0L06'1€, ) a. [Gr. «ve«x.yi^ 
K?RIOLO<>'I€ALj «•«; «>/^«x.y««, 
to speak properly ; mttfttXtyMj a discourse 
consisting of proper words. The ori- 
ginal Greek alphabet of sixteen let- 
ters was called kpriologic, because 
it represented the pure elementary 



sounds.] Serving to denote objects 
by conventional signs or alphabeti- 
cal characters; a term applied by 
Bishop Warburton to that class of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics in which a part 
is conventionally put to represent a 
whole. 

KITE,' }"• ^^® ^^y- [Scotch.) 



L. 



LABBE,t n. [D. labbem. See Blab.] 
A blab ; a great talker. [Chaucer.] 

LABBE,t ) V. i. To blab; to prate; to 

LAB,f ) talk thoughtlessly or care- 
lessly. 

LAB'BING,t PPr. Blabbing. [Chaucer.] 

LA'BELS, n. Pendants like broad rib- 
ands hanging from the head-dress, 
and from the helmet of a knight. 

LA'BIA, n. plur. [From L. labium^ a 
lip.] In anai., the lips. Applied also 
to the parts of the pudendum exterior 
to the nymphsB. 

LABO'RIOUS, ) Misplaced: see 

LABO'RIOUSLT, > after Labour- 

LABO'RIOUSNESSJ iNa. 

LA'BOUR, n. [add.] In polU. econ., 
labour is regarded as the only source 
of wealth. 

LA^BOURING, n. The act of bestow- 
ing labour. — 2. The pitching and rolling 
of a vessel in a heavy sea. 

LA'BOURING-FORCE, n. In mech., 
the power applied is termed the labour- 
ing-force, in contradistinction to the 
power transmitted to the point of effect, 
which is termed the worht and which is 
less than the labouring-force by all the 
quantity of the force expended in over- 
coming the frictions, &c. 

LA^BOURSOME, a. [add.] Liable to 
pitch and roll, as a ship in a heavy sea. 

LAB'RADOB TEA, n. A plant of the 
genus Ledum, the L, latifoHum, which 
possesses narcotic properties, and ren- 
ders beer heady. It grows in the north 
of Europe and America. * 

LA'BRAX, n. A genus of fishes be- 
longing to the peroh family, which in- 
cludes the rock-fish or striped bass of 
the United States. 

LAB'YRINTH, n. [add.] In anai., the 
name of a series or carities in the ear, 
viz., the vestibule, the cochlea, and the 
semicircular canals. 

LABYRINTH^ICAL, a. Same as La- 

BTBINTHIC. 

LABYRINTH'ODON, n. [Gr. x«C»cir- 
Im, and fdMv, a tooth.] An extinct rep- 
tile, formerly called Cheirotherium. 
The present name is derived from the 
labyrinthine structure of a section of 
the tooth, when seen under the micro- 
scope. [See CnBIBOTHEBIUM.] 

LAC, n. [L.] Milk. 

LAC, ) properly Lakh, n. In the Ecut 

LACK, ) Indieg, a word used to denote 
100,000 ; as, a /oc of rupees. 

LACE, n. [add.] In old cant language, 
spirits added to coffee or other beverage. 

LACE, V. t. Jadd.] In old cant language, 
to add spirits to coffee or other bever- 
age. 

LACED, pp. or a. [addj Tied; bound. 
[Chaucer.] — Laced coffee, coffee inter- 
mixed with some other ingredient. 

LACERATED, pp. or a. [add.] Inanat., 
a term applied to two foramina, at the 

II.—SUFF. 



base of the cranium, from their /ac«- 
rtOed appearance. 

LACERT',t n. [L. lacerta, a lizard.] 
A fleshy muscle, so named from its 
having a tail like a lizard. [Chaucer.] 

LACER'TA, n. [L.] The lizard, a genus 
of saurian reptiles. [See Lizard.] — 
2. A modem northern constellation, 
consisting of sixteen stars. It is sur- 
rounded by Andromeda, Cepheus, Cyg- 
nus, and Pegasus. 

LACER^TIAN, n. A saurian reptile 
belonging to the family Lacertidee. 

LACE- WINGED FLIES, n. Insects of 
the genus Hemerobius are so called, 
from their delicate wings having many 
netted spaces like lace. 

LACHE,t a. [iSe«the Noun,] Sluggish; 
negligent. [Chaucer.] 

LACHESSE^t n. [Ft.] Slackness; 
negligence. [Chaucer.] 

LA€H'RYMOSELY, adv. In a lachry- 
mose manner. 

LACING, II. [add.] A cord used in 
drawing tight or fastening; a fastening 
or binding with cord or lace. 

LACIN'IATE, ) a, [add.] In boL, 

LACIN'IATED, ) leaves are said to 
be laciniate, when they are divided by 
deep taper-pointed incisions. 

LACK^ER, n. A yellow varnish. [See 
Lacquer.] 

LACK'EY-MOTH, n. The Cluiocampa 
neustria, a moth not uncommon in this 
country ; the larvse, which are striped, 
live in society under a web, and are 
sometimes very destructive. 

LACR'LUSTRE, a. Wanting lustre or 
brightness ; as, lachlustre eyes. 

LA€-LU'NiE, n. [L.] LiteraUy, mOk 
of the moon ; a snowy-white substance 
resembling chalk. It consists almost 
wholly of alumina, saturated with car- 
bonic acid. 

LACON'IC, n. Conciseness of lan- 
guage. [Rare.] 

LACQUERED WARE, n. In com- 
merce, brass or other metallic ware co- 
vered with lacquer, to improve their 
lustre, and preserve them from tar- 
nishing. 

LACRIMO'SO. [It.] In music, a term 
implying a plaintive movement, as if 
weeping. 

LA€'RYMAL, a. [See Lachrymal.] 
Lacrymal canals or ducts, those which 
originate from the intemsd angle of the 
eye, and terminate in the lacrymal sac, 
which is an oval bag about the size of 
a small horse-bean, and constitutes the 
upper extremity of the nasal duct. 

LA€'TA6£,t n. The produce of ant- 
mals yielding milk. 

LA€'TEALLY, adv. Milkily; in the 
manner of milk. 

LAC^TEALS, n. In anai., numerous 

minute tubes which absorb or take up 

the chyle or milk-like fluid from the 
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alimentary canal, and convey it to the 
thoracic ducts. 

LACTEAN, a. Milky; resembling 
milk.— 2. Lacteal ; conveying chyle. 

L AC'TEOUSLY, adr.Milkily; lacteally. 

LACTIFU6E, n. [L. lac, lactis, milk, 
and fugo, to expel.j A medicine which 
checks or diminishes the secretion of 
milk in the breast, as in cases of wean- 
ing. 

LACU'NiE, n. [add.] In anal., a name 
given to a multitude of follicles ob- 
served in the mucous membrane of the 
urethra. 

LACU'NAL, a. Pertaining to, or hav- 
ing lacuuffi. 

LAD,t \pret. ot Lcde. [Sax.] Led; 

LADDE.t ) c9Tned.[Chaucer,Spenser.] 

LAD'ANUM-BUSH, n. The name of 
several species of Cistus, particularly 
the Cistus creticus, which yield a resin- 
ous juice, used in plasters, in perfumery, 
and in pastiles. 

LAD'DER, n. [add.] There are various 
kinds of ladders used about a ship ; as, 
the hold-ladders, forecastle-ladderSf&e., 
for getting into or out of these parts of 
the ship. — Accommodation-ladder, a 
light sort of wooden stair hung in 
some vessels over the side, for people 
coming on board or going ashore. — 
Side-ladder, a rope-ladder with wooden 
rounds, used for the side of a vessel. — 
Stem-ladders, ladders suspended from 
the stem of large ships, for getting into 
or out of the boats. 

LADE, 1 n. The canal or chan- 

LEAD, > nel which conveys 

MILL-LEAD,) water to a mill. 
[Scotch.] 

LAD'ING, n. [add.] Bill qf lading. [See 
Bill.] 

LA'DY, M. [add.] Lady gent, a hand- 
some accomplished lady. [See Gent.] 
—Lady thrall, a lady enthralled; a 
captive lady. [Spenser.] 

LA'DY-BIRD, n. For "red vagino- 
pennous," read coleopterous; and leave 
out second definition, adding, they form 
the genus Coccinella of Linnaeus ; their 
larvee, which somewhat resemble small 
lizards, are very useful, especially in 
hop-growing countries, on account of 
the number of aphides or plant-lice 
which they destroy. 

LA'DYBRACH, n. A female harrier. 
[Shah.] 

LA'DY-COURT, n. The court of a kdy 
of the manor. 

LA'D Y-FERN, n. A plant, the Aspidium 
thelypteris, 

LA'DY-LOVE, n. A female sweetheart; 
a lady who is loved. 

LA'DrS-HAIR, n. A plant, the Srisa 
media. 

LA'DrS-TRACES,in8teadofLADrS- 
8a 
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TRESSES, a. [add.] Also tt tiiutie iivcu 
to the Sttirantltes ttKiivatU. 

L^MODIP'ODA, rt. [Gr. i(*-/**r, the 
thront^ and v<)if» feet. J An order of 
marhie cruitD,<?^^n3, which Imve Che 
lUitenur p>air of feat attached to the 
cephalic se^^meiit. Th« vvlmla-Iousij is 
on example. 

LAFT,t pret. and pp. of Leve. Lt^tt. 
[CAfitH«r,] 

XtAG,, n. [ndd.] Ttt^hnicaUu, the qnanttty 
of retardutiort of eomfi movement^ op- 
pOJs«(1 to Atjine temi meaning aiivtinrs or 
netreleration. Thuj the lait of the tide is 
the tinn; that the tide-fi^are falls Ixdund 
the mean time in the tirat and third 
quartera of the mm»u; opposed ti> j/rtm- 
ing of tlie tidsi which denotes the ac- 
Gcleratton of the tide-wave^ or omouDt 
of shorten in J? of the tidf^-diiy, in tlie 
jHTCond and fourth guartera of tiie inooo. 
In like niaiujcr, the /**{; of the steam- 
valve of a steam-engine is tlie di-itance 
through which the piston may have 
pOslfied before the at earn -port opens for 
the odniiiiiiion of «ti±aiii behiad the pb- 
ton J opposed to tend of the valve, or 
the distance which the piston may still 
have tci jiibfis before completing \u 
stroke, when the ste^uu-port hegina to 
open for tlie i^mi^on of ateam tor the 
BUeeeeding atroke. ^ome writers em- 
ploy the terms iag of port and i^ad &f 
pQrtin the^e aeniKua, and pcrhapi more 
aystematii^llyH, 

LA'GAN, fl. ISoji* Up^an.^ Goods «tink 
in the aea ; a[«o,a right whioh the chief 
lord of the fee Imd to Uike gouda coat 
on iihore hy the violence of tlio aea. 

LAG GARDj n* One who laggj a 
kiiterer. 

LAGGING LY , ath. Loi teri n^-l y. 

LAGOON'j M. [add 4] Also, Ben- reaches 
extcndin/l^ alonjj; the shore, with narrow 
or eomparatively narrow entriuices^ and 
uffmiUy separated from the ocean by 
sai 111 batiks ar tnudfliiu^. Such lai^oons 
[Sp. iatjvftOj a lake J are eonnnoTi on 
Ihe coajste of Meiico ajid of Ceutrul 
America* 

LAGirrilS, fj. The ptarmisan, a genus 
of birds formerly arranged under the 
genus Tetrao, and ro called from their 
Ici^a and to^w being closely covered with 
hair-Ilke feathers. [Ste FTAHUjaAN.J 

LAGOS TOM rs,ij. Agcmjfl of mdent 
man^nmli* The only known apecii^s m 
the L. trichitdctctifliiif a native of Chili 
and BraziL It in about the size of a 
hare^ And i^ called the vueacha. 

LAG'OTlilUX, «. A genus of South 
American monkeys, in which the head 
is ronnd^ the nose Hat, a thuadi on the 
anterior hand, and the tail iiartly naked. 

LAGUI ID.^, II. A family of auiall co- 
leopterous insects, found in wood;! aad 
hedges, and on plants. They lieluug^ 
to the eeetj<tti Ileteromera, and are 
generally more or less hairy. 

LAID, pp, [oildn] Laid till one, awarded 
to one by tate; laid to onc^s charge. 
[Scuteh.] 

LAlDEpf PP" of Lajf^ Trimmed as 
with lace. 

I0AW-VF, pp. Depotftitcd; laid aside; 
Gontined to the bed, [iS^^ Laid.] 

L.^lEpf n. for Uv. [Cfntitetr.] 

LAlGir-GHOFTlS, h. Low-lying fields 
of iufe rior qunli t y* [ Scotch . ] 

LAlNEjf ir^in. of verb toZojy. [Chau- 
rer. I 

LAlN:EllS,t a. pltir. [Ft.] Straps or 
thoTi^a. [CAducrr.] 

L A I K, 1 ti. Ijearuing; education, 

LE.\U, / [Si-oldt.] 

LaIUi n, A Dilrei a bog. IScotck.} 



LAIS'SEZ FAIRE, ». imp, [Fr.] Let 
aloue. 

LAlTII, a. Loathsome; loath; unwil- 
ling; relactant. [Scoltrh.^ 

LAtVE, ) ft. The rest; what is left; the 

LAVE, / reiuaindcr. IS^otcL] 

LAEvE^t N. [Bel^. IfiechpH.] A klad of 
fine line a for shirts^ [Chaacvr,] 

LA^KENp^f- } n. A diminutive of our 

LA"KENS,ti tadff. [Shah] 

LAKE'^PUl^T, H. A poet who deseribea 
lake'Wcenery, 

LA'KER, n. A frequents orvintor of 
lakcA. 

L A K K E.t n . [Sair. See Lac r J A faul t ; 
a di^sijTficeful action ; waut. [Chaueerr] 

LAK KK,t rv t To find fault; to blame. 
[Chaucer.] 

L A ' ^ ! \ . ^ Ll A w A, 

LA/MASEHY, n. A Buddhist religloua 
Boeiety, presided over by its lajiuu 
Every swell eoeiety has it» lama, in the 
same way as our abbeys and prioriea 
had their abbots and priors. The lama 
ia miirratory. 

LAM IiEN,f a. ptur. {Sax.] Lamba. 
[Chavccr.] 

LAM'BENT, u. [add.] Illuminated ; 
licking?. 

LAM BOYS,t n. [Fr fambemt.] In one. 
armour J drapery wUich bung iu folds 
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from the front taEtscs over the thighs, 

and ^yail sometimes imitated in ateeL 
LAM'BUEQUlN^t «, A coverings for 

the helmet, to protect it frvnii wet and 

hciit, 
LAMB'S'-QD.VRTERS, u. Mountain- 

spinaeh. 
LA.MB*S'-WpOL, H. Wool obtaiaed 

from larnbs, 
LAMB'S -WQOL, a. Made of the wool 

of landiA. 
LAME, n. [L. lamina J\ In amwitr, a 

plate of metal. 
LAME'-DUCK, n. A cant phroae for a 

defaulter at the stock-exrhani^e. 
LAMELLIBRAN€111ATE, a. Kekt- 

in^ to the lamellibranchiato- 
LAMELLIGORT^'ES, a. ^amoA^LAii- 

KLLlCf>Il!fft, 

LAMEL'LIFORM, a, [L. Inmella. a 

plate, and forma ^ form!] Having the 

form of a plati? or scale. 
LA M EL'L I P E Dt5, a. [L, IftmcUa, a thin 

plate or scale, and j>c^, a foLit,] A #ec^ 

tion of condiiftirs l^o retaining hifaUea 

with the foot brood and thin^ oa in Car- 

diiici^'iLs i:c. 
LAMELLIKOS'TRAL, a. Pertaining 

to the lamellirofltrali. 
LAMEL'LOSE, a* Coveretl with, or in 

the form of plates. 
LAMENT', M. [add.] An elegy, or 

mournful liallad or air. 
LAMENT'ABLENESS, a. The state of 

being lamentable. 
LA.MTN Alii*, a. Composed of layers 

or platf?!^. 

LA\rE7ER!tl''-^^"*^P^*- t^^«^-] 

LA MM AS, ' \ If. [add 1 This \voTd 

LAM'AIAS^DAY, ) is said to be de- 
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rived fh>ra loaf-mai*t because on tl» 
first of August our forefathers made 
au offeriUK of brej^id made £mu oetr 
wheat. Ac<*ordL»g to otiier^ the term 
is derivcfl from a custom by whkh the 
teuanla of the Archbiiihopof York were 
obliged, at the time of mass on the tint 
of August, to bring a lite laiah to the 
altar. In Scotland it was a p?nctke to 
I weaj] lambs on this day. Dr. Johnson 
su]iipo*e^ 1>aniTiiaa to be a eorrdptioaof 
I lattermtdh., a lief-'ond aiowing of grasi. 

LAM 'MAS, a. Belop^ns to the firvt of 
August. 

LA M ' III A 3 - T IDE, n. Lammas-da j. 
[Shah.] 

LAM'MEB,) „ , ,^^ 

LXMER, 'J "^ Amber. 

LAMP, tf. L To beat, [SnrfcA.] 

LAMP, p. i To walk qujckly and wHK 
lomt Btrldea. [Scotch.} 
' L.\M TER^EEL, u. The lamprry. 
[Lomt,] 

LAMP'INGj J3|jr* Beattnp; alio, pwing 
qaicltly and with long atridca. [Sfiff<^.] 

LAMPOON'RY, n. [add.j ITsenf pev- 
nonal Mitire ; act of lampooning^ 

LVNA-PIIlLOSOPJlie.V B, [1] 
Fhilosopher'p-wool ; floweta of tine. 

LANCE'-GA Y,f n. A »peci« of hors*- 
man^ft lance, mentioned in theTota»DMi 
of the 15th and Kith centuries. 

LAN C E -H EA D, n. The head of alann. 

LaNCE'LET, h. [See Ahfuioius,] A. 
ftmall fifth, 

LAN CEOLATE, \a. [add.] Ta em- 

LAN'CEOLATED, f cAo^, applifld to 
a shell of an oblong nbape^ and gnda- 
ally taperinpr to each end. — Applied 
aluo Bimilarly ia tniof^low* 

LXKCE'-REST, n. A projeetiag sap- 
port placed on the right fdJe of tho 
ttrea'ft- plate of a knight, in the l^Hli 
and l(ith centuries, to aEK»t hrm in 
bearing the heavy lancea used in the 
jou4t and toumament. 

LAN'CET-FISH, n. The aeniifl Aean- 
thuriLAf one of the Qrantbopten^pau§ 
fii^hc?)^ ia BO called, from tbeiEikirp spiM 
on each aide of the tail. 

LAND, B. [wld.] Land a the /oif, tbs 
place of the faithful or blesfied, 
[Scoichr\^ Land^ in its widest lejfsl 
acceptation, includes meadow, pajitm^, 
Wo<id*it moors, w^ater.^:, fnar9he.<, furif?] 
heath, &>c. ; but in thiii wider sen^ this 
word generally used \a /amir. lasoin? 
porta of England land ia fnsquetitl^ 
used to denote the fee siraplej aa db- 
tingiuVhed from a less estate, wkhoat 
reference to the nature of the properly. 

LAND -RO€.t "■ [Sas.] The deed or 
charter hy which lands were held. 

LAND^€ARR1A6E, n. Coave)aace 
by land. 

LAND'-€RABS, n. Crustacea whose 
habits are terreji trial, aa di&tin^^ussbdl 
from aUf'h as are aquatic; more particii- 
tarly aji plied to tliD upecifrfi of Gecar- 
citltu^ which live much on land, and 
only visi^it the eea to breed. 

LAKD'DAMN, v. i. To banbh ifoia 
the laof!. LshttAA 

LAND-FOWL, n. : 
land. 

LAND -CABEL,t b. fSai,] A tai or 
rent i^utng out of land, ibccordin^ ta 
Doommlay ^ Imok . 

LANDGRAVINE, a. The wife of* 
laml^rave ; a lady of the rank ef a 
landKmve. 

L .\ N D I N G, <(. At the ^uftom-hmtf of 
in puhlic dochjf, relatioft to the dispo- 
sal of a vessel's carKo; as, IokH^ 
charKefl. 

LAND lNG-KET,fl. A waalJ hoop net 
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ased by anglers to laud the fish they 
have taken. 

L AND'ING-RATE, n. In com., charges 
at the cnstom-hoose. 

LAND'ING-SURVEYOR, n. An of- 
ficer of the customs who appoints and 
■nperintends the landing-waiters. 

LANiyiNG- WAITERS, n. Officers of 
the customs whose duties consist in 
taking an accurate account of the 
number, weight, measure, or quality 
of the Tarious descriptions of merchan- 
dise landed from foreign countries or 
colonial possessions ; they likewise at- 
tend to the shipment of all goods in 
respect of which bounties or draw- 
backs are claimed. These officers are 
likewise occasionally styled searchers. 

LAND^LOPER, n. [add.] A vagabond 
or Tagrant; one who has no settled 
habHation,and frequently removes from 
one place or country to another. 

LANDLORD, n. [add.] Landlord and 
tenant, in law, one of the common rela- 
tions of social life, out of which arise 
sundry rights, duties, liabilities, and 
remedies. 

LAND'LORDRY,t n. The state or 
condition of a landlord. 

LANDLOUPER, n. [^e Landloper.) 
A runagate; one who runs his country ; 
one who frequently flits from one place 
or country to another. [Scotch.] 

LAND'LOUPING, a. Rambling; mi- 
gratory ; shifting from one place to an- 
other. [Scotch.] 

LAND'LUBBER, n. [Qu. from land- 
laper.'\ A term of reproach among sea- 
men ror one who passes his life on 
land. 

LAND'MAN, n. In law, a terretenant. 

LAND^BASURE, n. Measurement of 
land ; also the name of a table of square 
measure by which land is measured. 

LANiy-OFFlCE, n. [add.] In most 
colonies there are land-offices, in which 
the sales of new lands are registered, 
and warrants issued for the location of 
land, and other business respecting un- 
settled land is transacted. 

LAND'-REMAINS, n. In geoL, those 
remains of terrestrial animals and vege- 
tables which are found everywhere on 
digging in the earth. They are mostly 
interchanged with strata containing 
marine remains. 

LAND'SeAPE-PAINTER,n. A painter 
of landscapes or rural scenery. 

LAND'-S€URVY, n. An aflection 
which consists in circular spots, stripes, 
or patches, scattered over the thighs, 
arms, and trunk. 

LAND-SERVICE, n. Service on the 
land ; opposed to service on the sea. 

LANDS'MAN, n. [add.] One who lives 
on the land ; opposed to seaman. 

LAND'-TENANT, n. In law, he who 
possesses land let, or has it in his 
manual occupation ; a terretenant. 

LAND-URCHIN, it. A hedgehog. 

LAND'- WAITER, w. [add.] See Land- 
ing- Waiter in this Svpp. 

LAND'WEHR, n. The militia of Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

LANE, a. Lone; alone.— /Tw ^e, him- 
self alone.— £y their lane, themselves 
alone. [Scotch.] 

LANG, a. Long. [Scotch.] 

LANG'STNE, n. Long since; long ago. 
[Scotch.] 

LAN'GU AGELESS, a. Wanting speech 
or language. [Shah.] 
LANrADiE, n. [From Lanius, one of 
the genera.] The shrikes, a family of 
insessorial or perching birds, in which 
the bill is abruptly hooked at the eud. 



and the notch is sometimes so deep as 
to form a prominent tooth on each side. 
[See Shrikes.] 

LANIA'RIFORM, a. [L. Umio, to cut 
or tear, and /ormo, shape.] Shaped like 
the canine teeth of the camivora, 
which are called laniaries, 

LAN'IERS, n. [Fr. hrnih^.] The lea- 
thern straps of a shield which go roand 
the arm. 

LAN'NER, n. The Faleo lamtarius, a 
bird of the long-winged hawk kind, 
rather less than the bustard. 

LANO'SA, It. A genua of fungous 
plants; Z.nsmi2w, snow-mould, is found 
beneath snow, and on grasses and cereal 
crops, to which it is very injurious. 

LANT, n. The game of loo.— 2. Urine. 
[Local.] 

LANT'CHA, ft. A Malay boat having 
three masts and bow-sprit, to be met 
with especially in the eastern part of 



LXR'BOARD, n. [add.J The lorda- 
commissioners of the admiralty have 
ordered the term port to be used by the 
royal navy instead of larboard, and 
this has l^n done in order to prevent 
mistakes arising from the use of star- 
hoard and larboard, on account of their 
resemblance in sound to each other. 

LXRDAXEOUS, a. [add.] Lardaceous 
tissues, tissues which, for cancerous 
disease, resemble lard. 

LARE,f ft. [See Lair.] A place where 
cattle or other animals usuidly rest 
under some shelter ; pasture. [Spenser.] 

LA'RES, ft. plur. [L. See Lar,] The 
household gods of the Romans, regard- 
ed as the souls of deceased ancestors. 

LXROE, a. [add.] Free; licentious, as 
words. r^AoA.]— Spacious ; free ; pro- 
digal. [Chavcer.] 

LAR6E^-A€RED, a. Having large 
estates. 
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the Indian Archipelago. Great num- 
bers of lantchas come to Penang and 
Singapore at the time of the arrival of 
the Chinese and Siamese junks, fetch- 
ing spices and areca-nuts. 

LAN'TERN, v. t. To provide or furnish 
with a lantern. 

LAN'TERN-JAWED, a. Haring a 
thin visage. 

LANTHA'NIUM, ft. See Lantanium. 

LAN'THORN, n. A wrong H>eUing 
of lantern, 

LAN'YARD, It. See Laniard. 

LAOeOON, instead of LA'OCOON. 

LAV, pret. of Loup. Leaped. [Scotch.] 

LAP'-DOG, It. [add.] Lap-dogs belong 
to the race of spaniels. 

LAPIDAlRE',t n.JFr.] A treatise on 
precious stones. [Chaucer.] 

LAPID ADRIAN, a. Inscribed on stone ; 
lapidary. 

LAP'.JOINTED,a. In ship-building, a 
term applied to the plates of an iron 
vessel, which are made to overlap each 
other. 

LAP'PA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Compositas. It is the same as 
Arctium of Linn. L. minor, common 
burdock or clot-bur, is found in waste 
places throughout Europe and the west 
of Asia. The root is reckoned tonic, 
aperient, and diuretic. 

LAPPE,t n. rSax.] A skirt or lappet of 
a garment. [Chaucer.] 

L AP'PER, V. t. To coagulate ; to curdle. 
[Scotch.]^ 

L AP'PERED, pp. Coagulated ; curdled, 
as mUk. [Scotch.]^ 

LAPS'ED DEVISE, ft. In law, a de- 
vise which fails or becomes void by 
reason of the devisee's death in the 
testator's lifetime, or by reason of such 
devise being contrary to law. [See 
Devise.] 
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LXRGHET'TO. Owrget'to.) [It.] In 
music, somewhat slowly, but not so 
slowly as largo. 

LXRK, It. [add.] The sky-lark is the 
Alauda arvensis; the wood- lark. A, 
arborea ; the brown lark, A. rufa ; the 
meadow-lark, A.pratensis; the crested 
lark, A. cristata; the field-lark, A. agres- 
tis. Some of these belong to the 
genus An thus of modem authors. 

LXRK'-BUNTING, n. The snow-flake 
{Plectrophanes nivalis) is so called, from 
the long claw on the hind-toe, resem- 
bling that of the lark ; while in other 
characters the bird is allied to the bunt- 
ings. 

LARR'-SHEEL, n. The Indian cress. 

LAR'US, It. The gull, a genus of web- 
footed marine birds, of several species, 
as L. canus, the common gull ; L. ma- 
rinuM, the black -backed gull; L. ebur' 
neus, the ivory-gull. [See Gull.] 

LXRVATE, a. Same as Larvated. 

LaRVE, It. pi. Larves. Same as Larva. 

LXRVrPAROUS, a. A term applied 
to those insects which produce their 
young in the state of larva. 

LARYNGISMUS, n. [From larvn'] 
Spasmodic croup. 

LAR'YNX, n. [add.] The superior 
opening of the larynx is called the 
glottis. Its various parts, anatomically 
considered, are extremely complex and 
intricate, especially in reference to its 
construction and physiology aa the 
organ of voice. It is subservient also 
to breathing; its exquisite sensibility 
is immediately excited by the contact 
of any foreign substance, or of a dele- 
terious gas, and the glottis is firmly 
closed by the thyro-ar>-tenoid muscles, 
to prevent the entrance of the noxious 
body into the lungs. The same action 
occurs as we swallow each portion of 
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onr food, to pretvut wif of It 
into the tunffa. 

LASpf n. \^ Lac v.] A toco; * armro. 
[Chaycer.] 

LASEKPITTllM,n. La^erwort, a k« n na 
of plant*, nat, ordor V- m l>el life r®* The 
species ure herbacoons planter with pin- 
nate l^area and whiw UowerH. X. 
fftnbrum ia n native of moantoinoua 
districts of Eiiffliw, in dry nnd atony 
platen. Thp root ia filled with a ^utn- 
resiiii whkh ia acrid and bitter, and 
aaid to be a rbknt purgatiT^. L. titer 
b a. native of the mountain n of tbe 
middle ajjd south of Europe. The root 
141 eitremely bitter^ and 3ri9ld9 an afo* 
nifltie r^inouft aubstance, said to b« the 
tiiphhn ot Intrr at the ancient a. 

LA'SEUWDHT, n. See L^ai^JiPtTitJU 
fn tbia Siipp, 

LASiriNG« n. [add J Castlgation, or 
eh^itiaement.— Anion;^ MeameHf a rope 
for makinK^ fa^^t, [Sine hxsnF.Ji.] 

LASHING OUT,+ n. Estitiraffancc; 
unruline:^^ 

LASIONITE, n, A mineral, which is 
n phosphate of alumina. It ia a variety 
of hydmtxiilite or flraTellite. 

LASSE^f \fi. comp. of Little. Les$. 

LAS,t f iCAaucer-] 

LASSIE, H. A younff girl ; Btrietly^ one 
below the oj^e of puberty ; a term of en- 
dcami^nt fora yunn^ womann, [iSc<j/cAJ 

LASSOCK, B. AUttlegirl. \Scoteh.] 

LAST, Vr L T« form on or by a last. 

LXST, n, [add.] Tliia term is «ometiuiea 
applied to t}ie burden of a ship. 

LAST'AtjE» ii> [add.] Stowage-room for 
j|E<HK]ji| the lading of a ahip. 

LXSr -COURT, n, A court held by 
the twenty-four jurats in the marshes of 
Kent, and annnnoned by the baiUfT«, 
wherein ordem are made tnlny and levy 
taxH, impose penaltiea,^^., for tbe pre- 
nervation of tlie said marshes. 

LXST'-IIEIK, n. In latP, he Co whom 
lands come by eaeheat, for want of law- 
ful heirs. In aomei cAseti^ the last-heir 
h the lord of ulioaj iho hmdA were 
held ; but in others, tbe soTereign. 

LAST'ING, n. [add.] A species of smooth 
woollen stuff, used for making shoes. 

LXST^REA, n. A genus of ferns, be- 
longing to the tribe AspidesB. To this 
genus belong the marsh-fern, sweet 
mountain-fern, male-fem, &c. 

LET* } ^^ **» '®* *^®"*- l^^^^'i 

LATCH, n. [add.] The old English 
name for the cross-bow. 

LATCH, n. A mire; mud. [Scotch.] 

LATCH, V. t. [add.] To lay hold of; 
to seize ; to catchf. [Shah.] 

LATCHE,t n. A lace ; a snare. [See 
Las in this Supp.; also Latch in IHct] 
[Chaucer.] 

LATCH'£D,t PP^ [From Fr. Ueher.] 
Licked over. [5AaA.] 

LATCH'ED,t pp. Seued; caught. 
[Spenser.] 

LATCH-KEY, n. A key used to raise 
the latch of a door. 

LATE, adv. [add.1 Late ygoe, late ago ; 
lately. [SpenserA 

LATHED, a. [add.] As a participie, ob- 
structed; hindered. [^SAoA.] 

LA'TENTLY,a<fv. In a latent manner. 

LAT'ERAN, n. [add.] This church was 
built by Constantine the Great. It is 
the episcopal church of the Pope, and 
the principal church of Rome. It has 
a palace and other buildings annexed 
to it. Eleven ecclesiastical councils, 
called Lateran couneiit, have been held 
in tbe palace. Every newly-elected 
Pope takes solemn possession of the 



churehi aad from ita baloony the Pope 
beatowi hia bles»lng on the people. ' 
Tlie site on which the building of 
the Lat^raii stand orii^inally belonged 
to Plantins Lateranua, who waa put 
to dcjith by Nero. Hence the name. 

LATERlGRAnA, n. [L, iatu*, the 
side, and gradiur^ to advance.] A 
family of spider* which make no web, ^ 
but run sideways or backwards^ and \ 
occafiionally throw out adhesive threads 
to entrap their prey, 

LXTUE,t «-jS^^' f^AJ A barn or 
granary, [Cha\iCer.] 

LATii ER, IN i. To beat; to leather. 
[Vuli^arA 

LaTH^ING, n. A covering or lining of 
lath a for walls, J^c, \ the act of covering 
with lathft. 

LATH -liEEVEpf n. [See LATtt and 
Reieve.] An oJHcer in the Sanon le^ii- 
Temntent, who presided over a [tort or 
diviaion of a county, called a lath. 

LXTir-RENDEH, n. A ^raon who 
splits lath ; a [ath-niaker, 

LATH'-RENDING, n. The operation 
of making laths. 

LXTH'-REVE, a. Se« LatiiReeve in 
this Sitpp^ 

LATieoSTATE, a. [L. fahtt, broad, 
and cuxta, a rib,] Broad-ribbed. 

LATIDEN TATE, it. [L. latut, and 
rfflu, a tooth J Broad toothed. 

LATIFO LlATE,>7i, IL. iatut, and 



ifiuni, a leaf.] 



LATIFOXIOUS, . 

Broad -U*nve<Ii. as a plant. 

LAT'IMEU.f n. An interpreter; a cor- 
ruption of latiner, 

LATlNlST'lC, a. Partaking of Latin 
or I^iinif ni. 

LATIN 'iTASTER, w. A smatterer in 
Latin. 

LATIMZA'TION, n. The act of ren- 
dering into Latin. 

LA'TION, rt. for Translation. 

L.ATIS'SIMUS DORSI, a. [L.superl 
of iatat, broad, atid dartum^ the back.] 
A Hat muscle situated on the baek and 
side of the lower part of the trunk. It 
moves the arm backwards and down- 
wards, or brings forward the body when 
the hand is fixed. 

LAT^ITAT, n. [add.] This writ is now 

LAT'ON,t n. [Sp.1 Latten; a kind of 
mixed metal of the ooloor of brass. 
[CAmicer.] 

LATROCINA'TION,t n. [From L. 
lairo, a robber.] The act of robbing ; 
a depredation. 

LATROCIN'IUM,t n. [L.l The pre- 
rogative of adjudging and executing 
thieves; larceny; theft. 

LAT'TEN-BILBO, n. A sword of thin 
latten-plate. [Shah.] 

LAT'TER-DAY SAINTS. See Mor- 
mon. 

LAT'TICE-WORK, n. Same as Lat- 
tice, — irAtcA eee. 

LAUCH, V. i. To laugh. [Scotch.] 

LAUCH, n. Law; custom; usage; privi- 
lege. [ iS^^olcA.l 

LAUDABIL'ITY, n. Landableness. 
[Lit. us.] 

LADD^ANUM, n. [add.] Dutchman's 
lautkomm, the Pass^fiora rubra, a plant 
which grows in Jamaica. The tinc- 
ture of the flowers is used as a substi- 
tute for opium. 

LAUDA'TOR, n. One who lauds; a 
lauder. — In law, an arbitrator. 

LMJDES,t n. plur. Lauds. [See Laud.] 
[CAmicer.l 

LAUD'ING, ppr. Praising; celebrating. 

LAUGH, o. t. (I'aff) [add.] To feel 
pleasure; to be elated. 
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LaUGHING-GAS, il Nitroua oii^ 

LAU'MONTITE, II. See LiirMOSitE, 

LAUNCE, a- A name common to tw& 
species of Ammod>tes or sand-eeU : tb« 
A. lanCTUt Yarr,, the amall-moutbed 
lannce or riggle; and the A, i^iamHj 
Yarr^, wide-mouthed launce or horaer. 
Thow inhabit the British coasts in landir 
localities, and are much priied by 6ib- 
emien for baiL 

LXUNCE,t 1 "- Balance ; aa> ftjrtoiw^ 

Lit NCE,f ) all in equal tavncet doth 
away. [SptntefA 

LAUNCEGAY,f V n. A wrt of laaoe. 

LANCE'G.\Y,t f JCAaaffT.] 

LA0NCH,F.^[add.]Toplungeinto.— In 
marine ttiM., when an upper maH hsfl 
been swayed up, launcJi ho! lathe t>rdor 
g'iYnn to let it settle down on the £d, 

LAUNCH, P. I. [add-] To plunge ; to 
expatiate in languajire; as, to twmtk 
into a wide lield of dj^cuAsion. 

LAUNCHED, pp. MovH into tbe 
water ; ex[]fatiated on. — tn Shah^ uied 
for Lawced. 

LAUNCHING, ppr. Morinf tnto the 
water; eicpatiatinpt on; plunging into. 

LXl?KCH'lNO-WAYS, n. Samo »£ 
Bi lot:- Wats. 

LAUND.f I n. [See Laww] A pUin 

LAWPiDjt i phice in a wood ; on an- 
ploughed plain; a park; a field. [C^as- 

LAim^DRY, M. fadii.] A launder of 
lanndre-^s. [ShakJ] 

LAU'KEATE, n. One crowned Tith 
laurel ; the poet-lanrenttt^^hieh «f. 

LAU'RE.ATE, e. t. [add.] To iOTcst 
with thpoflHee of poet-laureate. [P<tpi.] 

LAli'REL, ft. [add. J Common Imtrd, 
the Cenm^ lauroterasut^ Toumefort, 
which forma laurel -water^^^irtrtv*- 
laurei^ the Daphne taureota^ Llao. 
[See DAfnjJE.] 

LAU'U£:LS, il. pieces of gold c<jinedili 
l(tl9, with the king's bead laureated; 
hence the name. 

LAUREN CIA, It. A genus of ilgfe 
L. pinnatifida is the well-known pep- 
per-dulse. 

LAU'R£OLE,t n. Spurge-laiireL 
[Chaucer.] 

LAU'RER, n. [Fr.] Laurel. [Oumeer.] 

LAU^US, n. A genus of plants, for- 
merly oomprehending nearly the whole 
nat. order Lauraoesa, but now very 
limited. [See Laubbl.] 

LAUS,t a. [Sax. Uas; Goth. l€m, ta 
loose.T Loose. [Chaucer.] 

LAVANDULA, it. Leave out tbe 
words, ** There are two varieties) both 
of which yield a volatile oO ," and for 
L. latifolia read L. spiea, and for I. 
veni read L, vera, 

LAVAT'ICo. Consisting of, or fvsem^ 
bling lava. 

LAVATORY, a. Washing; cleauaiiw 
by washing. 

LATE, n. [Sax. lafan, to leave.] Tbe 
remainder; the rest; others. [Septdi.] 

LAVE,t V. t. [add.] To draw or take 
out, as water out of a well. [ Chaucer r] 

LAVED,t PP' [«id.] Drawn out, a* 
water out of a well. [Chaucer, \ 

LAV'ENDER,t «, A washer woman or 
laundress. [Chaucer.] 

LAVENDER-COTTON, a. The com- 
mon name of plants of the genns Ssn- 
tolina, which poasess antbelinintte pro- 
perties. 

LAWYER, M. A name given to two spe* 
cies of sea-plants of the genas Fot- 
phyra, P. laciniata, and P. nr/tTtzrir^ 
They are employed as food, salteJi 
eaten with pepper, vinegar, and f»^\ 
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and are said to be useful in scrofulous 
affections and glandular tumours. — 
Grun. laverii the Ulva laHtsima, Linn. 
It is also employed as food, stewed and 
seasoned with lemon-juice, and is or- 
dered for scrofulous patients. 

LA'VER-BREAD, n. A sort of food 
made from green-laver ( Ulva ItUistima), 
sometimes called oyster-green. 

LAWYER- WORT, n. Same as Lavbb. 

LA^IC, a. Relating to, or like lava. 

LA'VOURES,tn.p^iir.Lavers. [Chau- 
cer,] 

LAW, n. [add.] Canon-law, [See Cawon 
in this Supp. \—Law cf amu, the law 
which regulates proclamations of war, 
leagues, treaties, &c. According to 
this law, in case of a solemn war, the 
prince that conquers gains a right of 
dominion, as well as of property, over 
the persons and things he has subdued. 
— Law of tMirque is where they that 
are driTen to it take the shipping and 
goods of the people of whom they have 
received wrong, and cannot get ordi- 
nary justice in another territory, when 
they can take them within their own 
bounds and precincts. [See Mabqub.] 
— Law of the staple, same as law mer- 
chant or commercial law. — Law spirt' 
tuai, same as ecclesiastical law. — Laws 
of Oleron, [See Oleron.] 

LAW, V. t. To cut off the claws and 
balls of a dog*s forefeet. [See Lawino.] 

LAW'-BpOK, n. A book containing 
laws, or relating to laws. 

LAW£,t a. for Low. [Chaucer.] 

LA WIN, ) n. A tavern bill or reck- 

LAW'ING, f oning. [Scotch.] 

LAW'-LANGUA6E, n. The technical 
language of the law. [See Law.] 

LAW'-LATIN, n. A corrupt sort of 
Latin, used in the law. 

LA W'LESS MAN, n. An ouUaw. 

LAWN, n. [add.] A space of ground 
covered with grass, and kept smoothly 
mown, generally in front of or around 
a mansion. 

LAWN, n. [add.] A sort of dear or open 
linen fabric, formerly only manufactur- 
ed in France and Flanders, but now 
extensively manufactured in Scotland 
and the north of Ireland. The name 
ia also given to an imitation fabric of 
cotton. 

L AWN'-SLEEVE, n. A sleeve made of 
lawn ; a part of a bishop's dress. 

LAWN'-SLEEVED, a. Having Uwn- 
sleeves. 

LAW'-OFFICER, n. An officer vested 
with legal authority. 

LAW' YER, II. A name given in America 
to the Himaniopus nigricolliSf or black- 
necked stilt, a bird which frequents the 
American shores. 

LAX'ATIF.t n. [Fr.] A laxative. 
[Chaucer.] 

LAXA'TOR-TYMTANI, n. FL. from 
Ituo, to loose.] A muscle of the tym- 
panum, attached to the handle of the 
malleus, which it draws obliquely for- 
ward towards its origin, and thus re- 
laxes the membrana-tympani. 

LAY, n. [add.] In some parts of the 
United Staies,lav is used as a vulgarism 
for the terms or conditions of a ba^^n ; 
price. It is also used colloguiallp to 
signify a share ; as, a certain lap of the 
proceeds of a voyage. 

LAY, ) R. [See Slaik.] That part 

L A'THE, > of a loom in which the reed 
SLAY, ) is fixed, and by the move- 
ments of which the weft-threads are 
Imd parallel to each other, shot after 
shoty in the process of weaving. Ac- 
cording to the greater or less impulse 



of the lay the weft is laid more or less 
closely together in the plane of the web. 

LAY, V. t. [add.] To lay in, to put in ; 
to enter ; as, to lay in a claim. — To lay 
in upon a yard, in seamen*s language, 
is to go nearer the middle of it. — To 
lay Old upon a yard, is to go nearer the 

yard-arm Lay out upon your oars, the 

same as give way. — To lay the course. 
Instead of the words " without gibing,** 
read without tacking. 

LAY, V. i, [add.] To wager; to bet.— 
To lay on or upon, to wager upon. — 
To lay by, to lie by; to stop ; to desist. 

LAY,t n. Law; religious profession. 



LAY'.€ORPORATIONS, n. Bodies 
politic, which are either civil or elee- 
mosynary. [See CoRPonkTioff Bin Diet., 
and in this Supp.] 



LA YD,f )pp, of L<iy, Thrown down ; 
LAlD,t f prostrated. [Spenser.] 
LAY^'-DAYS, n. Running or consecutive 



days ; a term used in regard to the time 
stipulated in a charter-party, or allowed 
by custom, for loading and unloading 
ships, &c. 

LAY'£N,t pret. plur, of Lie or Ligge, 
[Chaucer.] 

LAY'ER, R. [add.] Woody layers, the 
rings of wood which surround the pith, 
and of which the wood of any stem or 
branch of a plant consists. The num- 
ber and thickness of these rings depend 
upon the age of the branch or stem. 
They are easily reckoned by cutting 
the branch or stem across. In tem- 
perate climates, the number of rings 
or layers corresponds exactly with the 
number of years the part has existed ; 
but in tropical climates, where many 
kinds of trees have two or three succes- 
sions of leaves in a year, a correspond- 
ing number of layers will be formed. 

LAY'ER-OUT, n. One who expends 
money; a steward. 

LAY'ER-UP, n. One who reposits for 
future use ; a treasurer. 

LAYES,t n. plur. Laws. [Spenser.] 

LAY'-F£E, R. Lands held in fee of a 
lay-lord, as distinguished from those 
lands which belong to the church. 

LAY'-FIGURE,) r. A figure used by 

LAY^MAN, ) painters, made of 
wood or cork,in imitation of the human 
body. It can be placed in any position 
or attitude, and serves when clothed as 
a model for draperies, &c. 

LAY'IMPROPRIATORS, r. Laymen 
who appropriate church-revenues to 
their use. 

LAY'ING, ppr, Tadd.] Laying qff, or 
laying down, in snip-building, transfer- 
ring the plans of the ship from the 
paper to the full sixe on the floor of tho 
moulding-loft. 

LAY-INVESTITURE OF BISHOPS. 
The act of putting a bishop into posses- 
sion of the temporalities belonging to 
his bishopric. 

LAY'.RACE, R. That part of the lay 
on which the shuttle travels from one 
side to the other of the web. 

LAZARET', ) R. [add.] The name 

LAZARET'TO,) given to inclosed 
buildings oonunon in the Mediterranean 
ports, where ships* crews, passengers, 
and goods, are placed during quaran- 
tine. — Also, an hospital-ship for the re- 
ception of the sick, or persons supposed 
to be infectious. — Also, in some large 
merchant ships, a place where provisions 
and stores for the voyage are laid up. 

LAZ'ARITES,) r. An order of mis- 

LAZ'ARISTS, ) sionaries in the Ro- 
man Catholic church, established in 
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1G32, and deriving their name from the 
hospital of St. Lazarus, which serves 
as their refuge. Their primary object 
was to dispense religious instruction 
and assistance among the poorer in- 
habitants of the rural districts of France. 

LAZARO'NI, R. plur. In Naples, the 
poor who live by begging, or have no 
permanent habitation; so called from 
the hospital of St. Laiarus, which serves 
as their refuge. 

LB. stands for pound in weight ; lbs, for 
pounds. 

LRACH,f R. [See Leech,] A physician. 
[Spenser.] 

LfiACH, R. In ships, the border or edge 
of a sail at the sides. [See Leech.] 

LEACH' .€RAFTE,t R. The art of 
healing, or of physic. [Spenser.] 

LEAD, R. (led.) [add.] A thin pUte of 
type-metal, used to separate lines in 
printing. [See Leads.] — Also, a small 
cylinder of black-lead or plumbago, 
used in ever-pointed pencils. 

LEAD, V. t. (led.) [add.] In printing, to 
widen the space oetween lines by in- 
serting a lead, or thin plate of type- 
metal. 

LEAD, R. See Lade in this Supp, 

LEAD'ED, pp, or a. (led'ed.) [add.] 
Covered with lead; fitted with lead; 
set in lead ; as, leaded windows. 

LfiAD'ER, R. [add.] One of the lead- 
ing or front horses m a team of four or 
more, as distinguished from a wheeler, 
or horse placed next the carriage. — 
Also, the principal wheels in any kind 
of machinery. 

LEAD'ERSHIP, r. The office of a 
leader. 

LEADING, ppr, (led'ing.) Covering 
with lead ; fitting with lead, or setting 
in lead.~2. Separating by leads, ft in 
printing. 

LfiAD'ING-QUESTION, r. In law, a 
question which suggests to a witness 
the answer which he is to make. Such 
questions are allowed on cross-exami- 
nation. 

LEAD^-MINE, r. A mine containing 
lead or lead-ore ; as, the lead-mines of 
Cornwall. 

LE AD'-PENCIL, r. An instrument for 
drawing or malcing lines, made of 
plumbago or black-lead. 

LEAD'-SHOT, r. Shot made of lead. 

LEAD'-SPAR, n. A mineral; a sul- 
phate of lead. 

LEAD-WORT, n. [add.] See Vhvu- 

BAOO. 

LEAF'-FAT, n. The fat which lies in 
the leaves or layers within the body of 
an animal. 

LEAF'LESS PLANTS, r. Such as are 
destitute of leaves; as plants of the 
cactus or prickly-pear tribe, liver-worts, 
lichens, and algs. 

LEAGUE, R. [add.] AnH-Corn-Law 
League, a political association formed 
at Manchester in 1838, the object of 
which was to obtain, by constitutional 
means, the abolition of the duty on 
the importation of foreign com. 

LfiAG'UER, R. (ISeg'er.) A large sort 
of cask. 

LEA'GUER-LADY, n. A soldier's 
wife. [ScoichA 

Lfi AK,f V. t. To let out. 

LfiAK£,t a, for Leakt. [Spenser.] 

LE AK'ING, R. The ooxing or passing of 
a liquid through an aperture or opening. 

LfiAK'Y, a. [add.] Troubled with in- 
continence of urine. [Shah.] 

LfiAN'-FACED, a. Having a thin face. 
— Among printers, applied to letters 
which have not their full breadth. 
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LEAK'-FLESOED, a. Being loftii in 

LKAN'-WITTED, a. Ilavinff but little 
nenac or Bhrewdneaa. [jSAhA.J 

LEAP'ING-AGUEjfi. A disease which 
occun in aonie parte of ^otUnd, and 
whieh consiiitA in a morbid propenAJtjr 
to running, leaping, ^c. 

LEAR,t in. [See Learn, Lore.] 

LEARE,f ) Learning; lore; lesson. 
[Spenser.] 

LEARES,f n. plur. Lessons. [Spenser.] 

LEARN'ABLE, a. (lern'able.) That 
may be learned. 

L£ASE, n. [add.] A lease is usually 
made in consideration of rent, or some 
other annual recompense rendered to 
the party conveying the premises, who 
is called the lessor or landlord, by the 
party to whom they are conveyed or 
let, who is called the ItMee or tenant. 
The chief subjects of leases are houses 
and buildings of all kinds, cultivable 
lands, and mines. The usual words of 
operation in a lease are " demise, grant, 
and to farm let." 

LEATH'ER.BACK, n. A marine tor- 
toise of the genus Sphargis {S. coriacea\ 
so called from its carapace being covered 
with a leather-like skin. It is a com- 
mon species in the Mediterranean, and 
has been occasionally taken on our own 
coasts. 

LEATH'ER-WOQD, n. The Dirca 
palustrist a small shrub of the United 
States, with very flexible branches, and 
a tough leathery bark. The twigs are 
used for baskets, &c. Nat. order Thy- 
melaceae. 

LfiAVE, V. t. [add.] To part with. 
[Shah.] 

LfiAV'ED,t pp. [See LEAVE,t v. t] 
Levied; raised. [Spenser.] 

LfiAVES, n. In null-work, the teeth of 
a pinion are often called leaves. 

LfiAVE'-TAKING,ii. Taking of leave; 
parting compliments. 

LE€ANO'RA. n. [add.] Z. parella 
yields a purple dye, equal to that of 
archil. 

LECANCRINE, n. [add.] This sub- 
stance is obtained from Lecanora tar^ 
tarea, and other lichens employed in 
the manufacture of cudbear. 

LECHE,t n A leech or physician. 
[Chaucer.] 

LECHE,t t7. t. To heal. [Chaucer.] 

LECHE'€RAFT,t n. The art of heal- 
ing; the skill of a physician. [Chaucer.] 

LECH'OUR,t n. A lecher. [Chaucer.] 

LEe^TORNE,"!; n. A reading-desk. 
[See Lecterw.J [Chaucer,] 

LEDDE,t pp. of Lay. Completely 
prostrated. 

LED'DEN,t) n. [Sax. laden, leden.] 

LED'EN,+ ) Language; dialect. 
[Spenser.] 

LED'DY, »i. A lady. [Scotch.] 

LEDE,t V. t. To lead. 

LED'-FARM, n. A farm held along 
with another, and on which the tenant 
does not reside. [Scotch.] 

LED6E,t V. t. for Allege. [CTiaucer.] 

LED6'Y, a. Abounding in ledges. 

LE'DUM, n. [add.] See Labrador 
I Tea in this Supp. 
j LEE, a. Lying under or to the lee of a 
ship ; having the wind blowing on it or 
directed to it ; as, a lee shore. 

LEE,+ J n. [See Lea, Lav.] A meadow 

LEA,T ) or plain ; the plain surface of 
water; as, the xcaiery lea. [Spenser.] 

LEECH, or LEECU'-TUB. &c Letch- 
Tub. 



' LEECH, tr. i. See Letch* 
LEEFE,t a. {See Li ef.] Di?ar. [Spemer, 
LEE'LANE, \mh. All alone; fiuite 
LEE'FUl.ANE, f aulitary, [StoidtA 
LEE'LANG.rt. Livelong, [AVufcA.] 

Lfiiu'r**' Htillow; empty- [Local] 

LEES,f li. [Fr. tesse.] A leash by which 
dogs are held. 

LEES,t a. [Sax. lea*:\ False; lying. 
[Chaucer.] 

LEES,t n. Falsehood; lying.— TFi<A- 
outen lees, without lying; truly. [Chau- 
cer.] 

LEE'SOME, a. Pleasant; desirable.— 
Leesome-lane, dear self alone. [Scotch.] 

LEET, n. [add.] The district subject to 
the jurisdiction of a court-leet. — Also, 
a law-day, or the period or day of hold- 
ing legal inquiries. 

LEET'-MAN, n. One subject to the 
jurisdiction of a court-leet. 

LEE'VIN, Xppr. op a Living. 

LEE'VING,r [Scotch.] 

LEE'WARDLY, a. A ship is said to be 
leewardlpy when, sailing close-hauled, 
she makes a great deal of leeway. It 
is opposed to weatherly. 

LEFE,t a. [Sax. leof.] Pleasing; agree- 
able; dear; beloved; pleased. [See 
Lief.] [Chaucer.] 

LEFE,f n. One loved or beloved; a 
friend. [Chaucer.] 

LEFT-HAND, n. The hand on the 
left side. 

LEFT^-HAND, a. Relating to the left 
hand; sinistrous; left-handed. 

LEFT'-HANDED, a. [add.] L^- 
handed marriage. [See Morganatic 
Marriage in this Siipp.] 

LEFT^-OFF, pp. or a. Laid aside; no 
longer worn ; as, left-off clothes. 

LEFT-WIT'TED,t a. Dull; stupid; 
foolish. 

LE'FyLL,t a. Lawful. [Chaucer.] 

LEG' ABLE, a. [L. legabUis.] Capable 
of being bequeathed. 

LEG'ACY, n. [add.] Demonstrative 
legacy, one that partakes somewhat of 
the nature of both a general and a 
speciBc legacy; as a gift of so much 
money, with reference to a particular 
fund for payment. — Contingent legacy, 
a legacy given so as to take effect upon 
some particular contingency. — Condi- 
tional legacy, a legacy given upon a 
condition. — Vested legacy. [See Vest- 
ed.] — Lapsed legacy, [^e Lapsed.] 

LEGACY-HUNTING, n. An eager 
pursuit of legacies. 

LE'GAL DEBTS, n. Debts that are 
recoverable in a court of common -law ; 
as a bill of exchange ; a bond ; a simple 
contract debt. 

LE'GAL FICTION, n. See Fiction. 

LEGA'LIS HOMO, n. [L.] A man 
who stands rectus in curia ; neither out- 
lawed, excommunicated, nor infamous. 

LE'GALISM, n. Adherence to the law ; 
legal doctrine. 

LEGALIST, n. An adherent to the 
law; one who relies for salvation upon 
the works of the law, or on good works. 

LEGALIZA'TION, n. The act of le- 
galizing. 

LE'GALNESS, n. Same as Leoalitt. 

LE'GAL REVERSION. .S>eLEOAL,n. 

LEGATOR', n. [L J A testator; one 
who bequeaths anything. [Lit. us.] 

LEG'-B AIL, n. To give or take leg-hail, 
is to escape from custody or from ap- 
prehension, and run away. It is also 
said of one who in any case provides 
for his safety by flight. [Scotch.] 

LE6ERDEMAIN'1ST, n. One who 
practises legerdemain. 
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LEtitiE,f e. f. To case; to alleviate. 
[ tSj;e A L e ra E in this Supp.] [ Chaucer. \ 
LEG'GET, n. A kind of tool used bj 
r^d'thatehers. [Local.] 

LEG;GINGS, )«. [From leg.] Long 

LEG 'GINS, J gaiters, reaching up to 
the krrees. [Scotch.] 

LECllEaDEMAlNE^t n. See Leger- 
demain. [Spenser.] 

LE'6lON, n. [add.] Legion of Honmtr, 
an order instituted in France by Napo- 
leon when first consul, as a reward 
for merit, both civil and military. The 
order consisted, under the empire, of 
grand crosses, grand officers, command- 
ers, officers, and legionaries. 

LEOISL A'TION, n. [add.] The making 
of positive law. 

LEGISLATIVELY, adv. In a legisla- 
tive manner. 

LEGISLATOR, rather than LEGIS- 
LA'TOR 

LEOISLATO'RIAL, a. Relating to a 
legislature. 

LEO'ISLATRESS, LEG'ISLATRIX, 
rather than LEGISLA'TRESS, LE- 
6ISLA'TRIX. 

LE(iIT"IMACY, n. [add.] Regular 
sequence or deduction; as, the UgiH- 
macy of a conclusion. 

LEGITIMATE, a. [add.] Following 
by regular or natural sequence ; as, a 
legitimate result. 

LEOIT'IMATING, n. The act of mak- 
ing legal ; the act of giving the right 
of lawful birth. 

LEGIT'IMATIST, n. Same as Legiti- 
mist. 

LEGITIMIST, n. [add.] In Frmut, 
formerly an adherent of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family, which 
was driven from the throne in 18-30; at 
present an adherent of the Orlean 
dynasty, driven from the throne in 184S. 

LEGIT'IMIZE, V. t. To legitimate. 

LEG'LIN, n. A wooden milk-pail.— 
Leglin girth, girth of a milk -pail. 
[Scotch.} 

LEG'-LOCK, n. A lock for the leg. 

LEIE,t ». t. [Sax.] To lay. [Oiaucer.] 

LEI'GER,f n. A resident amba»ador. 
[See 'L^aER.]—Leiger-book, a l^er- 
book. 

LEI'OTHRIX, R. A genus of birds 
known by the name of silky chatterei^ 
family Ampelidss, so called firom their 
soft feathers. 

LEI'POA, n. [Gr. Xtirm, I leave, and •«, 
an egg, from its supposed habits.] A 
genus of gallinaceous birds. L. oeel- 
lata, the only known species, is the 
native pheasant of the colonists of W^- 
em Australia, which in its habits is 
very like the domestic fowl. 

LEl'SER,+ n. [Ft.] Leisure. [ChoMcer.] 

LEIS'URE, a. Free from business; idle; 
vacant ; as, leisure time, leisure houri. 

LEIS'URED, a. Having leisure ; unem- 
ployed. 

LEITE,t n. [Sax.] Light.— T^ojwfcr- 
leite, lightning. [Chaucer.] 

LfiKE,t R. [Sax.] A leek; anything of 
very small value. [Chaucer.] 

LEKE,t a. for Leart. [Spenser.] 

LEMES,t n. plur. [See Lemb.] Flames. 
[Chaucer.] 

LEM'MAN,t n. See Leman. [Chaucer.] 

LEM^MING, n. [add.] The lemmings 
constitute the genus Georychus of II- 
liger. There are several species, vary- 
ing in size and colour according to the 
regions they inhabit They are found 
in Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and the 
northern parts of America. Those of 
Norway are about the size of a water- 
rat, while those of Lapland and Siberia 
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are scarcely larger than a field-mouse. 
The Norway lemming is the Q. lemmusy 
and the Hadson's Bay lemming, the O. 
hudsomus, about the size of a rat. 

LEMNIS €ATE, instead of LEM'NIS- 
CATE. 

LEMNlS'CUS,n. [L. a riband.] A term 
applied to the minute riband-shaped 
appendages of the generative pores in 
Eutozoa. — In €uic, 
costume, a various- 
coloured woollen fil- 
let or riband pend- 
ant at the back part 
of the head, from 
diadems, crowns, 
&c. ; it was likewise 
attached to prizes as a mark of addi- 
tional honour. 

LEM'ON, n. [add.] Siceet lemon, the 
Citrus lumia, cultivated in the south of 
Enrope. 

LEM'ON, a. Belonging to, or impreg- 
nated with lemon. 

LEMU'RIDili:, n. The lemurs, a family 
of quadrumanous animals which supply 
the place of monkeys in Madagascar, 
and some parts of Africa and India. 

LEND, V. t. [add.] To lend a hand, to 
assist. [A marine phrase.] 

LENDES,t n. plur. [See Loin.] The 
loin*. [Chaucer.] 

LfiNE,t a. Lean. [Chaucer.] 

LENE,t V. i. [Sax.] To lend; to grant. 
[Chaucer.] 

LENG'EU,t a. comp. Longer. [Chau- 
cer.) 

LENGTHENED, a. Prolonged; hav- 
ing length ; as, a lengthened discourse. 

LENGTHILY, adv. With length; at 
great length or extent. 

LENGTH'WAYS, adv. Same as 
Lengthwise. 

LENGTHY, a. Tadd.] This word origi- 
nated in the United States, but it is now 
in general use in this country. 

LE^NIENCE, )n. Mildness; gentleness; 

LE'NIENCY, f lenity. 

LE'NIENTLY, adv. With lenity; miti- 
gatingly; assuagingly. 

LENS, n. [add.] Coddington lens, or 
grooved sphere, a lens which consists 
of a sphere of glass divided into two 
portions by a deeply-cut circular groove, 
which is filled up with opaque matter. 
It resembles the crystalline lens of the 
cuttle-fish. — Stanhope lens is a thick 
lens, of which the foci of the two ends 
are different ; in this the object is moist- 
ened and placed on the one surface. 

LENT, ) [It.] In music, a term 

LENTANT>0.> wliich directs to a 
gradual retarding of time. 

LENT,t a. [add.] Gentle; mild. 

LENTE.t pp. Lent. [Chaucer.] 

LENTlBULA'CEiE, n. A small nat. 
order of raonopetalous exogenous plants, 
▼ery closely resembling Scrophularia- 
cee. The species are natives of marshes, 
rivulets, or fountains, in all parts of the 
world, especially within the tropics. 
The only well-known genera are Utri- 
cularia and Pinguicula. 

LENTICEL'LiE, n. [From Fr. lenH- 
celle.] In bot., lenticular glands, or 
brown oval spots, found upon the bark 
of many plants, especially willows, 
which give rise to adventitious roots. 

LENTICULAR, a. [add.] In anai., a 
term applied to parts which are about 
the size of a lentil-seed.— -Zen/ioi/ar 
ganglion, the ciliary ganglion, situated 
at the external side of the optic nerve. 
— Lenticular papillcB, the papillffi at the 
posterior part of the tongue.—Zen/icu- 
lar bone, the os orbiculare of the ear. 



LENTIC'ULAR, n. In surgery, an in- 
strument for removing the irreguliuities 
of bone from the edge of the perfora- 
tion made in the cranium with the 
trephine. 

LEN'TIL ORE, n. An arseniate of cop- 
per; also called lenticular arseniate. 

LEN'TISK, n. The mastich-trce. [See 
Levtiscus.] 

LENT'ON,t n. The season of Lent. 
[Chancer.] 

I;EN' VOY,t n. [Fr. See Envoy.] A sort 
of postscript sent with poetical composi- 
tions, and serring either to recommend 
them to the attention of some particular 
person, or to enforce what we call the 
moral of them. It was sometimes used 
for a conclusion generally. [Chaucer.] 

LE'ON,t n. [Gr. A«i»».] Alion. [Chaucer.] 

LEONTr ASIS, n. [Gr. Xi^, a Uon.] A 
tubercular species of elephantiasis. 

LEOPARD, n. (lep'ard.) [add.] The 
common leopard is the Felis leopardus; 
the hunting-leopard or cheetah, the Gue- 
pardajttbaia, a useful and docile species, 
which inhabits the greater part both of 
Asia and Africa. It has only semi-re- 
tractile claws, so that they are easily 
blunted. In India and Persia hunting- 
leopards are employed in the chase. 

LEOP'ART,t In. A leopard. [Chau- 

LEP'ARD,! f cer.l 

LE'OS,t n. [Gr. Xmh.] People. [Chaucer.] 

LEPADOGAS'TER, n. A genus of 
small malacopterygious fishes, which 
have the power of attaching themselves 
to rocks, and other hard substances, by 
means of the disc. 

LEP'ANDE,t i>pr. Leaping. [Chaucer.] 

LEPE.+ V. t. or i. To leap. 

LEPE,t) for Lbpetu, third pers. sing. 

LEP,t ) of Lepe. [Chaucer.] 

\^^^^^^pret. for Leped, [Chaucer.] 

LEPE,t ) n. [Sax. leap.] A basket, 

LE AP,f ) hamper, or pannier of osiers. 

LEP IDOIDS, instead of LE'PID- 
OIDS. 

LEPIDOSI'REN, n. A genus of batra- 
chian reptiles belonging to the family 
Proteida). Some naturalists place these 
animals among the fishes. 

LEPIDO'SIS, It. [Gr. Xi<rir, a scale.] An 
efflorescence of scales over different 
parts of tlie body; called also sciUe- 
shin. 

LEPIDOS'TEUS, n. A genus of fishes, 
with very bony polished scales; and 
hence known by the name of bony- 
pikes. Family Clupeidffi. They are 
only found in North America, and re- 
semble many of the fossil genera more 
than any other living fishes. 

LEPOR'IDiE, II. A family of rodent 
animals, including the hare, rabbit, &c. 

LEPRA' RI A, n. A genus of lichens, 
most commonly found on old pales or 
rocks. They are generally of a yellow- 
ish cast. L. ochracea is one of the 
lichens used in dyeing. 

LEP'TIDES, ii,'A subfamily of dipte- 
rous insects, distinguished by the pro- 
boscis being short and membranous. 
The type of this subfamily is the genus 
Leptis, the larv» of which excavate 
funnel-shaped cavities in the sand for 
the purpose of entrapping insects. 

LEPTOCEPH'ALUS, n. A genus of 
fishes belonging to the eel tribe. The 
L. morrisii is found on the British 
coast. 

LETUS, n. [add.] The Hare, a southern 
constellation containing nineteen stars. 
It is situated directly under Orion. 

LERE,f n. The complexion ; the skin. 
[Chaucer.] 
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L£R'ED,t pret. and pp. of Lere. Learn- 
ed; taught. [Chaucer.] 

LERNiE'AD^:, ) n. A group of para- 

LERNiE'ANS, f gitic suctorial crus- 
taceans, having the mouth armed with 
piercing mandibles, and the feet, jaws, 
and true legs undeveloped. The ler- 
nssa is not unfrequently found on the 
eyes and gills of fish. 

LERNiE'ANS, instead of LER'NE- 
ANS. 

LERNE,t V. t. To learn; to teach. [See 
Lebe.] [Chaucer.] 

LE ROY LE VENT, [add.] The 
phrase at present is La Heine le vent, 
the queen wills it; and instead of Le 
Roy s'avisera, the phrase is La Reine 
s'avisera, the queen will advise upon it. 

LESE,t n. [Fr.] A leash.— In lustie lese, 
in love*s leash. [Chaucer.] 

LESE,t a. [Sax. leas.] False; lying. 
[Chaucer.] 

LESE,t V. t. [Sax.] To lose. [Chaucer.] 

LESE MAJESTY, n. [L. lasio, to in- 
jure.] Any crime committed against 
the sovereign power in a state; high 
treason. 

LES'ETH,t second pers. plur. imper. 
Lose ye. [Chaucer.] 

LESS, a. [add. J In less, in less time; in 
shorter time ; as, in less than a month 
the ship will arrive. 

LEST,t V. i. To list ; to listen. [Spenser.] 

LEST,t) 

LIST,t >- n. Pleasure. [Chaucer.] 

LUST,t) 

LESTE,t a. for Last. [Chaucer.] 

L2STE,t a. superl. Least. [Chaucer.] 

LESTE,t ) V. t. [Sax. listan, or lystan.] 

LISTE,t > To wish ; to desire ; to 

LUSTE,t) please. It is generally used 
as an impersonal, in the third person 
only, for it pleaseth, or it pleased. 
[Chaucer.] 

LES'TRIS,*it. A genns of palmipede 
birds, distinguished from the true gulls 
by their membranous nostrils being 
larger, and opening nearer to the point 
and edge of the beak ; the tail is also 
pointed. The L. parasiticus is the arc- 
tic gull, and the L. cataractes, the Skua 
gull; the most formidable of all the 




Head or Skim gall, U$trtt ca»armel»$. 

gull kind. They both force gulls and 
other sea-birds to give up their prey ; 
hence their name, lestris meaning a 
robber. 

LET, t>. t. [add.] To stay. [Shah.]— To 
omit; to withhold; to keep back; to 
leave ; to relinquish ; to yield ; to give 
or grant; to cause. [Chaucer.] — To 
let in or into, to insert, as a piece of 
wood, into a space made in another 
piece to receive it. — To let on, to men- 
tion; to disclose; to betray a know- 
ledge or consciousness of anything. 
[Vulgar.Y-To let drive, or let fiy, to 
send forth or discharge with violence, 
as an arrow, stone, &c. — To let slip, to 
let go; to let loose; to omit; to lose 
by negligence. 

LET, V. t. [add.] To let abee, to let alone. 
— To let on, to acknowledge; to con- 
fess; to seem to observe anything; to 
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meDtion n thing, — Ltt Ihat Jtee §Hck io 
ike ica\ ]«t t\mt alono. [Scaich.] 
LET,'!' ^- '* [^I'^l 1 1* mofiern phnuer to 
he leased ar let ; n3jti hon^e to Itt. 
LE'TE,t «■ 'The river Lethe. [Chauetr.] 
LET'GAMEit "' [i^'i himleranpo, and 
gaifie^ Apart, play.] A hinderer uf pki^ 
flurp. fCAawrfT*] 
hUTH'AndlZB.v. t. To render kthar- 

gi<;. I RftrtA 

LETir AltUlZED, pp. or a. Rendered 
lethargic*: drowuj» [JJarcJ 
LETH ERlN.w. Abeutiogj adrubbhig. 

[Scotch J 
LETT.t p. t [Set Let,] To hinder— 
I^tt h( (imperaS.), !eiLYe oflT; away wUh« 
[Sppj'wer,] 

LKTTEjf n. Delay; hinderance. [CAo^* 
rer.] 

LETTER, n. [add.] 2>«ad /«««•, a letter 
left in a post-office, and not called for. 
— Letter ofexckangef a bill of exchange. 
—Letters-patent, [add.] The instrument 
by which the crown conveys to an in- 
diTidoal specified therein, the sole right 
to make, use, or dispose of some new 
invention or discovery, for a limited 
period. [See Patent.] Lands, hon- 
ours, liberties, franchises, &c., are 
granted by letters-patent, and peers are 
sometimes created by letters-patent. — 
Letters of request, letters which dispense 
with the necessity of instituting a suit, 
in the first instance, in the consistory 
court, and authorize it to be instituted 
. in the court of arches. — Letters of ere" 
dence. [See Cbedentials.] 
LET'TER-eARRIER, n. A post-man. 
LET'TERING, n. The act of impressing 
letters.— 2. The letters impressed. 
LETTERIZE, r. t. To write letters. 
[Rare.] 

LET'TERLING, n. A litUe letter. 
LET'TER-OFFICE, n. 4 depository 
for letters. 

LET^TERS CLAUSE, n. [L. clausus, 
close, shut.] Close letters, opposed to 
letters-patent, being commonly sealed 
np with the royal signet, or privy seal. 
LETTER- WRITER, n. One who 
writes letters; a book which teaches 
the proper modes of writing letters; 
an instrument for copying letters. 
LET'TING, n. The act of granting 
upon lease. — In the United States, the 
putting out of portions of work, to be 
performed by contract, as on a railway 
or canal. 

LET'TRED,t a. Lettered; learned. 
[Chaucer. \ 

LETTRITRE',t \n. [Fr.] Literature. 
LETTERURE',t f [Chaucer.] 
LETT'UARIE,t n. [Fr.] An electuary. 
[Chaucer.] 

LET'TUCE, n. [add.] 5ec Lactuca. 
LETTUCE-OPIUM, n. Lactucarium, 
— which see. 

LEUCADEN'DRON, n. A genus of 
splendid evergreen shrubs, with hand- 
some foliage, and heads of yellow 
flowers, nat. order ProteacesB ; habitat, 
Cape of Good Hope. The L. argenteum 
is the silver-tree, much prized by gar- 
deners for ornamenting conservatories. 
LEUXOL, n. A particular substance 
produced in the distillation of coal. 
LEUCOPATH'IA, or LEUCOP'- 
ATHY, n. [Gr. Xivsm, white, and «•«/»•*, 
affection.] The condition of an albino, 
or a white person bom of black parents. 
LEU'COPHANE, n. (Cr. Juumh, and 
^s<f«, to appear.] A mmeral occurring 
imperfectlycrystallized,of a pale green- 
ish or vrine-yellow colour, consisting 
of silica, fluoric acid, glucina, lime, and 
sodium. It is found in Norway. 
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LEUeOPH A'SIA, n. A genus of white 
hutterfliea. L^ sinapix, or wDod-wbibe 
liuttcffly, in a nnti?!? of Britain. 

LEU€OPllLEU'MACY, h, Se^ Leci- 

Cnp[»EOWA»lA. 

LEUGlIp) prei. of Lwtch. Laughed. 

LEUCnJ [.Srd^fft.] 

LEUK, P. i. To look, [^^cofc/i.] 

LEVANT, or LEVANT', u. 

LEVANT', r. ». To run away with* 

LE VAN T' E R, n. [ add . ] I n cant Ian., one 
%*Kd ruaa away dtSKmccfuUy. 

LEVANTINE, or LEVANT^INE, a, 

LEVANTINE, or LEVANT INE, r. 

LEVA'Rl FA' CI AS. [add.] Thia writ, 
exeept in the f:a3e of outlawry, has been 
completely superseded by the writ of 
elcffit. 

LEVE,t p^ 1- ft» Live. [CA^fwr.] 

LEV£,f n. [Sai.] Desire; inclination. 
[Chaucer.] 

LEVE,t a. Dear; beloved. Written also 
L^e. [Chaucer.] 

LEVE,t a. for Lief. [Spenser.] 

LEVEE, n. [add.] Often pronounced 
levte'. 

LEVEE, V. t. To hunt or pursue at le- 
vees, filar, us.] 

LEVEL, n. [add.] Aim. [Shah.] 

LeVE'L£SS,t a. Without leave. (Chau- 
cer.] 

LE VELISM, n. The act or principles of 
levelling distinctions in society. [Rare.] 

LEVELLING, It. [add.i The reduction 
of uneven surfaces to a level or plane. 

LEVELLY, adv. Evenly; in a level 
manner. 

LEV^EN, n. A lawn ; an open space be- 
tween woods. [Scotch.] 

LE'VER,t a. Compar. of L^e. [See 
LiBF.] More agreeable. In the phrase, 
/ hadae lever, the word is used adver- 
bially for rather; more gladly; more 
willingly. [Chaucer.] 

LE VESELL,t n. A lattice. [Chaucer.] 

LfiVETH,t V. t. imperat. second pers. 
pi. Leveth me, believe me. [Chaucer.] 

LEV'ETU. Misprint for Leskth. 
[Chaucer.] 

LEVIN, n. Lightning; the light of the 
sun. [Scotch.] 

LE'VINE, n. See Levtwb. 

LEVrRATE, a. [L. levir, a husband's 
brother.] The levirate law, among the 
Jews, was one according to which a 
woman whose husband died without 
issue, was to be married to the husband's 
brother. Dcut. xxv. 6. 

LEVIRA'TION, n. The act or custom 
among the Jews, of a man's marrying 
the widow of a deceased brother. The 
same custom or law prevails in some 
parts of India. 

LEVIT'ICAL DEGREES, n. Degrees 
of kindred within which persons are 
prohibited to marry. They are set forth 
in Levit. xviii. 

LEWD, a. [add.] Ignorant; Uliterate; 
deluded; impudent.— Zefrd word, im- 
pudent language. [Spenser.] 
LEWD'LY, adv. [add.] Impudently; 
foolishly; ignorantly. [Spenser.] 

LEWDNESS, n. [add.] Impudence. 
[Si)enser.] 
LEW'ED,t ) a. Ignorant ; unlearned ; 
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[Siienser.] 
iEW'ED,t ) 

LEWDE,t J lascirious. [Chaucer.] 
LEXIGRAPH'IC, » a. Expressing 
LEXIGRAPH'ICAL, f words by dis- 
tinct characters ; representing words by 
the combination of other words. 
LEXIG'RAPHY. n. [add.] A represen- 
tation of words by the combination of 
other words. 

LEX MERCATO'RIA, n. [L.] Law- 
merchant ; the usages and customs of 
merchants ; a branch of the law of na- 
238 



tions, bav^iitg been adopted as part of 
the law of moflt countries, and partica- 
larly of maritime states, for the protec« 
tion and cncoumgctiii^at of trade. In 
this general si^itication of the term, 
la W' merchant la, at the present day, ex- 
ceedingly indefinite, as different cotm- 
tri^ have adopted different portioni of 
it, and the mercantile customs and 
usages common to all ere few in nom- 

LEY,t 11. Uw. 

LEYE,t P. t. To lay; to lay a wager. 
[Chmtcer] 

LEY G A GER,t «. A wager of law; one 
who commences a lawsuit. 

LEYTE,t)n. \See Liqut.] Flame. 

LEITE,+ f [Chaucer.] 

LI A-FATL, or STONE OF DESTINY, 
n. The stone whereon the kings of Scot- 
land were crowned, now in Westgiin- 
ster Abbey. 

LIAISON, n. (le'-a-aong'.) [Fr.] A fas- 
tening or joining together; friendship; 
alliance ; a union, or bond of union. 

LI'ARD, n. [FrJ A French farthing. 

Ll'ARD,t n. [Low Lat. lianbuA A 
horse, properly of a gray colour, [umm- 
cer.]^ 

L Y'^^T, 1 ^ ^^^ ' «"y 5 gray-beaded. 

LI'ART HAFFITS. ) Gray hairs on 

LY'ART HAFFITS. f the temples 

LI'BEL, n. [add.] Whatever writtai 
words tend to render a man ridiculoos, 
or to lower him in the estimation of the 
world, amount to a libel ; although the 
very same expressions, if spoken, would 
not have been slander or defamation in 
the legal sense of those words. To com- 
plete the offence, publication is neces- 
sary; that is, the oommunication of the 
libel to some person, either the person 
himself who is libelled, or any other. 
The mere writing of defamatory matter, 
vrithout publication, is not an offence 
punishable by law. The Act of 6 and 7 
Vict., c. 96, has made some alteratioitf 
on the law of defamation and libel, as 
regards England and Ireland. The 
preamble of this act is, "* For the better 
protection of private character, and (or 
more effectually securing the liberty of 
the press, and for better preventing 
abuses in exercising the said liberty, be it 
enacted," &;c. 

Ll'BELLANT, n. One who libels; one 
who brings a libel or institutes a suit in 
a chancery or admiralty court [Ame- 
rican.] 

LIBEL'LTJLA, n. The dragon-fly; a 
Linnean genus of neuropterous insects, 
having the mouth furnished with jaws, 
and the tail terminated by a kind of 
forceps. This Linnean genus is now 
divided into three or four families, each 
containing several genera. 

LIB'ERAL, a. [add.] Licentiously free; 
unrestrained; uncontrolled. [5AaA.] 

LIB'ERAL, a. [add.] Abusive; scurri- 
lous. [Shah.] 

LIB'ER ALISM, n. [add.] The principles 
or practice of liberals ; free-thinking. 

LIB'ERATE, v. t. [add.] To free from 
debt ; as, to liberate the public revenue. 
[Smith.] 

LIBERATION, n. [add.] The act of 
freeing from debt ; as, the liberation (A 
the public revenue. [Smith.] 

LIB'ERTY,n. [add.] A franchise, bein? 
a royal privilege, or a branch of the 
crown's prerogative, subsisting in the 
hands of a subject; as the right to hare 
the goods of felons, waifs, estrsys, Sic; 
the return of writs ; the right of hold- 
ing fairs and markets ; the right of bold- 
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ini^ a hundred-court or a conrt-leet, kc 
— Also, a district within a hundred of 
a <M>unt7, enjoying certain exemptionB 
and peculiar privileges. There are 
many such liberties in the English coun- 
ties. 
LIBETH^NITE, n. The phosphate of 
copper, a mineral first found at Libe- 
tben in Hungary, having an olive green 
colour, and consisting of phosphoric 
acid, oxide of copper, and water. 
LIBRET'TO, n. Tit.] A litUe book; a 
book containing the words of an opera. 
liICEN'TIATE, «. [add.] One who has 
license to practise any art or faculty .— 
Licentiate cf medicine, a physician who 
has a license to practise, granted by the 
college of physicians. Of these some 
are authorised to practise in London, 
and within seven miles thereof, and 
others, called extra licentiates, are only 
privileged to practise in the country, 
at a greater distance fit>m the metro- 
polis. Medical graduates of Cambridge 
or Oxford may practise in the prorinces, 
independently of the college license. 
LICENTIA'TION, n. The act of per- 
mitting, r/iare.] 
LICHEN, in. pron. liOcen, lik'en, or 
LICHEN, f litch'en; as the name of a 
tetter« usually li'ken. 
LICHE'NES, ) n. The Uchen tribe; 

LICHENAXE^, f a nat order of 
cryptogamian plants, consisting of aerial 
leaftess plants, spreading over all dry 
surfisces of trees, stones, &o. [See 

LlCHBN.I 

LICHE'NIC, LICH'ENIN, LICH- 
EN06R AP'Hie, &c., are also written 
LICHE'NIC, LICH'ENIN, LICH- 
ENOGRAPHaC, &o. 
LICH'ENIN E, n. Same as Liohbnin. 
LICH'EN-STARCH, n. See Lichenin. 
LICHE'-WAKE,+ n. [See Lich.] The 
custom of watching with the dead. 
[SeeWAKEA [Chaucer.] 
Lr-CHI, n. The fruit of the Nephelium 
liichi, a delicious Chinese fruit, having 
a sweet subacid vinous pulp. 
LICHT, It. Light. [Scotch.] 
LICHT, a. Light; not heavy. [ScoUh.] 
LICITA'TION, n. [L. liceo, to set a 
price for sale.] The act of exposing to 
sale to the highest bidder. 
LIC&'-PENNY, n. A greedy covetous 
person. [Scotch.] 
LICME'TIS, for LICME'TIS. 
LICMOPH'ORA, It. In bot., a genus of 
Diatomacee, having several narrow 
fmstules, placed in a fan-shaped manner 
at the extremity of a branching stalk. 
They are very beautiful objects. 
LIC'NON, instead of LICNON. 
LICNO'PHORI, instead of LICNO'- 
PHORL 

LID£,t n. for Ltpia. [Chaucer.] 
LIE, n. See Ltb. 

LIE, V. L [add.] To reside; to dwell ; to 
soioum. [Shah.]— To lie along, to lean 
over with a side wind, as a ship. — To 
lie along the land, to keep a course 
nearly parallel to the land. — To lie to. 
A ship is said to lie to, when her progress 
b checked, either by counterbracing the 
yards or taking in sail. 
LlSF,t a. [add.] Willing; pleasing; 
agreeable; pleased; glad. [Spenser.] 
Ll£F,t n. One loved or beloved; a 
friend. [Spenser.] 
LIfiFE,t a. See Lief m this Supp. 
LIfid'ES, n. plur. [Ft.] Subjects. 
[Chaucer.] 
Ll£N, n, (leen.) [add.] A lien is either 
particular, as a right to retain a thing 
for some charge or claim growing out 
of, or connected with, the identical 
II. — Supp. 



thing; or general, as a right to retain a 
thing, not only for charges and claims 
specifically of, or connected with, the 
identical thing, but also for a general 
balance of accounts between the par- 
ties in respect to other dealings of the 
like nature. Liens are said to exist 
only in three ways ; either by express 
contract, by usage of trade, or where 
there is some legid relation. 

LI'EN,t present tense plur. of Lie or 
Ligge. [Chaucer.] 

LIE8,t n. phtr. [Ft.] Lees. [Chaucer.] 

LIEUTEN' ANT-GOVERNOR, n. A 
deputy-governor. 

LIFE, n. [add.] For life, with the utmost 
exertion ; so as to save the life; as, to 
run for Ufe; to swim for life. 

LIFE'.ASSU'RANCE,R. A transaction 
whereby a sum of money is secured, to 
be paid upon the death of the person 
whose life is assured, or upon the failure 
of one out of two or more joint-lives. 

[See INSUBANCB.] 

LIFE'-DROP, n. A vital drop or par- 
ticle. 

LIFE^ESTATE, n. A f^reehold, not of 
inheritance, or an estate which the 
owner has for his own life only, or the 
life of some other person, or until the 
happening of some uncertain event. 

LIFE'-INTEREST, it. An estate or in- 
terest which lasts during one*s life, or 
the life of some other person. 

LIFE'-LAND, ) n. Laud held on a lease 

LIFE'-HOLD, ] for lives. 

LIFE'-LINES, n. In ships, ropes stretch- 
ed from the lift to the tie, on each side 
of an upper yard, a little above it, for 
the security of the men when reefing 
the sail. 

LIFE'- RENEWING, a. Renewing 
life; re-animating. 

LIFE'-RESTOR'ING, a. Restoring or 
recovering life. / 

LIFE'-STRING, n. A nerve or string 
imagined to convey life. 

LIFE'-SUSTAIN'ING, a. Supporting 
or sustaining life. 

LIF'LY,t adv. Like the life. [Chaucer.] 

LIFT, II. A coarse rough gate without 
hinges, and which must be lifted up to 
let one pass through. [Local.] 

LIFT, V. t. To carry off by theft.~7\> 
Hfi cattle, to make a prey of cattle; to 
drive away cattle forcibly as a booty. — 
7*0 /</t rcn<#, to collect rents. [Scotch.] 

LIFT'ER, It. [add.] A thief; a sort of 
key for openmg a door. 

LIFT'ERS, n. Cattle-dealers t persons 
who forcibly drove cattle as a booty. 
[Scotch.] 

LIFT'-LOCK, n. A name sometimes 
given to a canal -lock, because it lifts or 
raises a boat from one level to another. 

LIFT'-TENT'ER, n. In mech., the go- 
vernor of a ¥rind-mill driring flour- 
stones, for regulating the distance be- 
tween the upper and lower stones, 
according to the velocity. 

LIFT'-W ALL, It. [add.] The cross-wall 
of a lock-chamber of a canal. 

LlGGE,t}''»Toliedown. 

LIG'AN, It. [Fr. tier, to tie.1 A wreck, 
consisting of goods sunk m the sea, 
but tied to a cork or buoy, in order to 
be found again. Also written Lagan. 
[See Jetsam.] 

LlC'EANCE,t n. [Fr.] Allegiance. 
[Chaucer.] 

LlGGE,t In. t. To lie down. [Chan- 

LI€,t ] eer.] 

LIG'GEN, present Unse plur. of Ligge, 
to lie. [Spenser.] 

LIG'GER, It. The horixontal timber of 



a scaffolding; called also ledger. — 3. 
A line with a float and bait, used for 
catching pike. [LocaL] 

LlG'GING.fjvr. Lying. [Chaucer.] 

LIGHT, R. fsdd.1 An illustrious person ; 
as, the lights of antiquity. — In law, a 
right to have the access of the sun*s rays 
to one's windows or premises, free from 
any obstruction. An absolute right to 
light may be acquired by twenty years* 
uninterrupted eiuoyment, unless the 
use has been enjoyed by some consent 
or agreement made or given by deed or 
writing. — Artificial lights, contrivances 
for the illumination of apartments, as 
candles, lamps, gas-light, bude-light, 
&c. — liarbour'lights,Buch as are placed 
at the extremity of one of the arms 
forming the entrance to a harbour, for 
the purpose of guiding vessels in and 
out during the idght, &c. 

LIGHT, adv. Lightly ; cheaply. 

LIGHT, V. t. [add.] To tight along a 
rope or sail, in nutr, Ian,, is to assist in 
hauling it sJong. 

LIGHT, 1^. t. [add.] To enlighten; to 
make light or pleasant. [Chaucer.] 

LIGHT,t for Lightlt. Quickly. 
[Spenser.] 

LlGHT'-BALLS.it. In ndlitanf chairs, 
hollow cases, either spherical or in the 
form of cylinders, terminated at each 
extremity by a hemisphere. They are 
filled with a combustible composition, 
and being thrown, by night, in a burn- 
ing state firom mortars, or in some 
cases from the hand, they serve to dis- 
cover the working parties or troops of 
the enemy. 

LIGHT'-EQUA'TION, n. In astr., the 
name given to the correction required 
in calculating the time of the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites, in consequtoce 
of the time employed by light in tra- 
versing the solar system. 

LIGHT'EN, r. t [add.] To emit like 
lightning. [Shah.] 

LIGHT'-FOOT, n. Venison. [A cant 
word.] 

LIGHT'-HANDED, a. Among seamen, 
said of a vessel when she is short of 
her complement of men. 

LIGHT'HOUSE, n. [add.] Of late 
years lenses have in many instances 
been substituted for reflectors in light- 
houses, in accordance with the French 
system. This dioptric system is said 
to be peculiarly adapted to fixed lights, 
as by means of it a light of equal in- 
tensity is distributed round every point 
of the horizon, and it is attended with 
less expense and trouble. The lights 
of different lighthouses are distin- 
guished by their colour, by the time of 
revolution, or by the interval that 
elapses between the successi?e appear- 
ances of the lights. There are also 
flashing4ights, intermittent Ughts, and 
eUmble lights. 

LIGHT'LY, adv. [add.] Commonly. 
[ShahJ 

LIGH'TLT, V. t. To slight; to make 
light of. IScotch.] 

LIGHT'-WATER LINE. SeeWAnwL- 
Line. 

LIGNE,t ) n. [Fr.] Lineage ; descent. 
LIGNEE',t f [Chaucer.] 
LIGNOSULPHU'RIC ACID, a. Sul- 
pholignic acid, obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on lignine. 
LIG'NUM, It. [L.] Wood ; that portion 
of arborescent plants which comprises 
the alburnum and the duranten. 
LIG'NUM-ALOES, n. Aloes-wood: a 
fragrant resinous substance, consisting 
of the interior of the trunk of the 
8b 
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A^itaritt ov&ia or etg^le-wood, and 
Aquitaria agallochum., [Sist AaiLLO- 

LIGONE, 11. [From ligmtni, wood.] A 
lEquiil cibtajii^ from \«-ond -spirit by 
dutUIatioEi ; c-Jklled alio xyVd€^ 

LIG'OLA, H. [L»] \u ttup, a. copy or 
truiwript of a court- roll or de^H]. — la 
bot. [See LiouLE*] A stmpHilmpiMl 
peUl of tjjowen of the clua SyDgeneitiL, 
LiaD.—lD etUttm.^ a tf<^nai of EntOKoa, 
beloQKiiiS t;o the family CeatoidA of 
Cnrier. 

LIKE, H, [add.] ProbnlilUty; as, 'tis 
jm^jit iihe he will thrive* iShak. \ 

LIKE. A fpi?(iucnt t^irrriinotioii of ad- 
jectives in Eujjliah, from the Sax. iic^ 
»oft€aed ini4> tg ; an, tniui/iAe, maa/j^. 

LIKE, tr. /, [udd.] To esteem, vrhethcr 
fuToarably or unfAvoumbly; astt $bti 
wiihed to s^o how they tihed her. [^J* 

LlKEXY, adv. [odd.] Aa ma^ rooaoii- 
ably bo thought; ao circum^tJUirod or 
quolihed OA to j^iTo probable expectation. 

LIKE'NESS, n, [iMld.J Comdbess. 
[ShakA 

LlK'EKODS^t tL [S^ Li*;(tEBisn.] 
Gluttonous; laAciTiouiiH [Chaucer.] 

LIKE-WAKE, In. \Ste LicH, and 

LTKE'-WAKE, f Wake.] The wntch- 
iii£ of a oi>rp»e before interment* 



Ukatth.] 
LIKING,! 



LTK'INti.pjn-. [addj PleOBing. [Chau- 

wr.J 

LIXA€, n, Delestg. 9. 
LI 'LA C; a. HaYinj? thecolonrft of lilao; 

aa^ Jk iiiac dres^ titac dye* 
LI'LACJNE, n. The bhter tTyatallk* 

Able prindp]o of StfrinQii t^ulijaritf or 

lilac. 
LILIPD^TIAN, n, One iieJongiog to n 

dimioutiTe rae«, described in gnift'^ 

iniagjuary kiiij^dom of LiiitfHL—ti.. A 

person of a very amall siae. 
LILIPU'TIAN. a. Very small; pFg- 

mean. 
LlLL,t Tf, L or t. To lolL 
LILLED,t prH. of /.i/l (Loll). Lollwl; 

tbruat out, oa the tongue, [Spent ft A 
LIL' l'-BEETLE,Pt, A Hmall hectic foe nd 

on the wbit«-lily. The larva of ibis 

■pedci I'civora its bauk with its excre-^' 

ment^ivbicb aervi-mtn protect it; henca 

it«t upecibf' nume Wriaeeri^ merdhvra). 
LII/Y-ENCIUN- 

ITE, H. A fofttill 

zoophyte, tbe En~ 

CTtniteJi iHoniti- 

/armit, one of the 

most beautiful of 

the eriiioidean fa- 
mily. It is fiiund 

in the muse h el- 

kolk of the Tiew 

red'Sandstono 

group, and is so 

named, becan»a 

Ihe omLs, wheu 

folded, remimbla 

the head of a lily. 
LiL'Y-PlNK.n. A 

plant, the Aphul* 

ianthes monnepeii' 

snsin. 
LIL'Y- THORN, R, A plants the Ctxtet- 

btta rpinosa. 
LPMA, H. A genus of concbiferotia 

mollusc^, inhabiting a longitudinal 

shell, olfiioHt always white, and nearly i 

wiurv^ilve. Lamarck pbiecs thUi Renufi 

lo his family Pcl ten ides. Two or three 

HlHH.:ies are found on our cooiit^. 
LI MA 'CEO US, a. Ei^onfenng to the 

slug, or naked snail, the Limai of Linn. 
LIMACI'NA, n. A genus of moHusea^ 







belonging to the order Pteropoda, 
found in the uorthem seas. 

LlMACI'NiE, n. The ultiff family, of 
which the genus Li max is the Ijiw* It 
eonsiits of terrestrial animals, which 
Imvo either no shell or one mneb too 
amuU to eon tain the body. They all 
fee^loo vegetable Ptilwtanees* 

LlMAlLE^t n. [tV] FiLings of any 
metaU [Chaattr.] 

LPAIAX, n. A geiios of naked gostcr- 
opodous molluscs, belongin^L; to the 
order Pulmonea of Cuvier, and known 
by the common name of slu^. They 
are diff'u9c<l tlironghout all climates, 
parti culur species lining restricted to 
each^ ntid they ore every where regarded 
OS inveterate destroyers of gorden^pro^ 
du^e, 

LIMB, n. [add.l Limb of ike law, a 
uieniber of the leg**! professioti. 

LIM'OATE, a. In fro^., bordered^ when 
one eolonr b surrounded by an edging 
of another. 

LLM BER-BOARDS, ii. It> Mhip$, short 
plonks placed over the limber- holed to 
keep out dirt, &c* 

LL\rBERlLENrLED(iE,N. Blocks of 
iron htied t*> go down betweoti the 
floor- timbers, aa. ballast. 

LIM BER-PASSA<jE,h. .^Ljkbsbs. 

LIM'HILITE, n. A grannlar mineral 
found in the volcanta formation of 
Limbfjurg. 

LlM BO, ft. [addn] A region bordering 
on helL The term ha4 been applied by 
the poets to supiiostd places lying on 
the outer border* of helL Shakspeare 
applies it to bell itself. Ariosto makes 
it the place nf all lost things \ Milton, 
the paradise of fool». The term is also 
applied to a place of restraint or eon- 
finement. 

LI M ' B US, n. [add.] I n tchotmiic the^L, 
the samo as Hmbo The timbta patmm 
was considered a.^ a place for the souU 
of good men until the coming of onr 
Saviour* Tlie limbiit ii\ftinttt3R was a 
similar place tor the aoub of unbap- 
tjxert infants. 

Lt^lE, It. [add. J Street Ume^ the Citrut 
iimrtttif whieh u cultivated in the south 
of Europe, and produces an inferior 
■ort of lemon 

LIMED* ^i^ [add.] Caught as with 
birddimi", [ChamerA 

LlMED,t pp. (Ft. f/mpr,] Polished sls 
with a file. ICkaucer.} 

LI MEN I 'TIS, n. A genus of butterflic*, 
of the family Nympbaliilic. L^ ettmillat 
or hont'ysnckle-btittertiy, is found in 
this country. 

LLME^PLANT, n. The Mayopplei, 
Pinfaphyllum p^Htdum, 

LT.\l'Elt,t B. {Ft. Ixmier.] A blood- 
hc»und. rC'Aau«r*] 

LlME'-IlOD,t n. A twig with bird- 



Jime. [Vhaueer.'X 
LIME-WC " 



ORT, A. A plant, a spdci« of 
Dianthtis. 

LlilMTAliy, ti. [add.] Cirenmscribed 
or bennded in power or authority; as, 
n HmUarff king. 

LIMITATION, m toddj Iu&w,per^ 
sonal actions of irespaaa or debt od 
simple contract, moat be commenced 
within sijc years after the cause of 
action, with the eiception of oeliona 
of assault, meriEiee, aiid imprisonment, 
which are Limited t« four years. Penal 
actions for forfeitures made by {Statute, 
uiusit be sued in general witliin two 
years nt one ]fear^ By the statute 3 and 
4 Willijim I v., c^ 37, all proe««a for the 
recovery of land by entry or distress, 
or by action, whether real or mixed, 
^40 



ba eommenf^ within twentj 
years after the right of action accnued. 
Persons, j»t the time their rii^ht first «t- 
crued, under disability of infancy. »>- 
verture, idiotey, lunacy, innsouuduesicf 
mind, imprisonment, or ali^ence beyond 
seas, and their represeuLattves, are si- 
lo wed ten yean from the temiinatiea 
of their disabiUty^ This statute eittetidt 
both to suits in equity and aeti(?ai st 

LlM ITED, pp. or a, [add.] Legalised; 
appointed. [HihtikA 

LIMITED Administration, ■. 

Ill iaw, a special adminiatrotion of eer* 

tain spe:£!iAc effect*, as a term of years, 

^c. 
LlM'ITODR,f rt. S«LtiitTKB. [Cka^- 

rrr,] 
LI M' ITS, n. plur. CaleulaUons; esti« 

mates. [SHakA 

LlMMESpf »».pW. Limbs. [Cft^nmJ 
Ll'MONINEj n. A bitter crystallix- 
Ll'MONE, ) alile matter fuiiod lu 

the seed^ of oranges, lemons, ^c. 
LI'M1>N ITE, n. [Gr. in^e**. 9 meado^J 

A vanety of brown iron-ore, 
LI M OS A, n. The Rodwits. a 1^0 us of 

wodtng birds, frequctittng man»hes and 

the seo-Bborep [6ee GouwiT in DiH, 

and in this Sirpp.J 
LiM'ULtJS, B, lOog*eral>, a genm of 

large emstoceiina. [See Riivi^-CbjBv] 
LlPI,t w. i, [add,] To c«ataej tu ato^ 

[Spinier.] 
LIN'AtjK,f B. Lineage; family* [Ckta- 

eerA 

LIND, n. SeeLiNiiKn, 
LlNDE,f n, [Sai.] The lime-ine, 

[C/mufwr,] 
LIN 'DEN, a. Belonging to the Uiuc cjt 

linden tree* 
LINE, n. [add.] Litte r^f pfi^krtf, j^mtim 

nf vessels trading regularly bctweea 

ports with goods and paascngen.— la 

mech., the iine of actiotn is the Ime ni 

direction of the link in link-work^ or 

the line of the common nurmal to tbe 

curves in rolling-motion. ^The fiWi^ 

centret is the right line which joins tlis 

centres of motion. 
LINE, p. t, [add.] Ta Hne bett, m iU 

Uniteti Statetj, is to track wild bees to 

their homes in the wofHln. 
LIN'EA, n. p/ur. Linear. \ L.] A IfaM tf 

any kind; a streak; ^stKng; adeiv« 

of kiiidr^ — In anai.f a linear fibre or 

proceia. 
LINEAL CONSANGUINITY, n. In 

taw, that relationship which subsists 

between |}er6ons descended in a right 

line, as gran ■! father, father, son, grand- 

son. [See CoK.'iANUiiiiilTT.] 
LIN'EAL DESCENT, n. In !am,t\x 

descent of on eatate from ancestor te 

heir in a right liue. 
LINEN, M. [add.l The under part of 

drasa^^as l>€ing chiedy nmdc of linco^ 

often uiied in the plural. 
UN'ERS, H. Paeket-ships regularly 

trading to and from certain ports ; Ms^ 

the Lirerpool and New York iimTi.^ 

Also, a name sometimes given to »hipt 

of war and to their crew^j, 
LING:EL,+ in. [Fr. iif^neul.] A shoe* 
LlNG'LE,f I latehet; a shoemaker's 

thread; a little tougue or thoug vf 

leather. 
LlN'GUAL, n. A letter prononnceJ by 

the tongue. 

LINGUIS TIC, la. Rehitinjr t*> Un- 
LINGUIS'TICAL^J guage, or to ibv 

afHiiitiet of language. 
LlNGUlS'TlCi^, n. The science of Isn- 

giiages, r>r of the origin, signiticatiens^ 

atHnities, and application of word*. 
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LIN'GULA, n. A genus of conchiferous 
moUiuca found in the Philippine Isles, 
&c., and constituting a singular ano- 
maly, as being the oniy known biyalve 
shell that is pedunculated. 

LINId'EROUS, a. Bearing flax; pro- 
ducing linen. 

LIN'ING, ppr. [add.] Drawing Imes 
npon ; marldng with unea. 

LIN'ING, ». [add.1 The act of drawing 
lines upon, or marking with lines. 

LiNKft n, A sausage.— In meek., any 
straight rod connecting two rotating 
pieces by flexible ioints.— Links of a 
parallel motion. [See Parallel Mo- 

TIO!f.] 

LINK, V. t. [add.] To be joined in mar- 
riage; to ally one^s self; as, to link 
with one. [8hak.] 

LINK, r. t. To wtik smartly; to trip; 
to do anything smartly and- quickly. 
[ScotehA 

LINKaNG, ppr. Walking quickly and 
lightly; doing anything quickly and 
with spirit. [SeotchA 

LINK'-MOTION, n. Motion communi- 
cated by links, applied especially to a 
system of gearing for working the 
valves of a locomotive-engine, in con- 
tradistinction to cam-motion. 

LINKS, n. The windings of a river ; the 
ground lying among the windings of a 
river ; the sandy flat ground on the sea- 
shore, covered with bent-grass, furze, 
&c. In this sense nearly synonymous 
with downs in England. [Scotch.] 

LINK'-WORK, n. The general term 
applied in meehanies to that species of 
gearing by which motions are trans- 
mitted by links, and not by wheels or 
bands. 

LINN, n. See Liir. 

LrNOUS, a. Relating to, or in a line. 

LIN'-PIN, ) n. The key-pin which 

LINCH'-PIN, f keeps the wheel of a 
cart on the axle. 

LIN'SEEDCAKE, n. The solid mass 
or cake which remains when oil is ex- 
pressed from flax-seed. 

LIN'SET, n. [add.] Linsey-woolsey. 

LIN'SEY-WOOL'SEY,«. [add.] A ji 
gon ; gibberish. [Shak.]--Anet "hence," 
insert, as an affective, 

LI'NUM €ATHARTI€UM, n. Purg- 
ing-flax, a plant growing in damp mea- 
dows and fields. It is bitter, purgative, 
and diuretic. 

LrON, n. [add.1 Of the African lion 
there, are several varieties, as the Bar- 
bery lion, Senegal lion. Cape lion. The 
Asiatic varieties are generally distin- 
g^hed as the Bengal lion, the Per- 
sian or Arabian lion, and the maneless 
lion of Guzerat. The American lion is 
the puma {Felis eoncolor). — The term 
lion is eoUoquiaUy applied to an object 
of interest and curiosity ; as, the lion of 
the day; to visit the lions of a place. 
This use of the term is derived from 
the lions kept as objects of cariosity in 
the Tower of London. 

LI'ON-DOG, R. A species of dog which 
has a flowing mane. 

LI'ONEI^ n. A lion's whelp; a young 
lion. 

LrONISM, n. The act of attracting 
notice as a lion ; the pursuit of curiosi- 
ties or shows. [See Lion in this Supp.] 

LI'ONIZE, V. t. To visit the objecU of 
cariosity in a place. 

LI'ON-LIZARD, n. A name applied to 
the basilisk (Basiliseus amerieanus), 
from the crest (or mane) on its back and 
tail. 

Ll'ON*S-EAR, n. A plant of the genus 
Leonotis. 
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LI'ONSHIP, n. The quality of a lion. 
LI'ON*S-TOOTH, n. A plant of the 
genus Leontodon. 

LI'ON-TOOTHED, a. Having teeth 
like those of a lion. 

LIP, n. [add.] In eonchol, the outer 
edge of the aperture of a univalve shell. 
The two sides of the aperture of spiral 
shells are termed lips. 

LIP'AROCELE, n. [Gr. AiT«<«r, fat, 
and nfiXii, tumour.] A fatty tumour ; a 
species of sarcocele. 

LIP'PEN, V. t To expect.— To lippen 
to^ to rely upon ; to trust to. [Scotch.] 

LIP'PIA, n. A genus of plants, nat 
order VerbenaeeaD. L. pseudo-thea, the 
Lantana pseudo-thea of Augustus de 
St. Hillaire, is a native of Brazil. It is 
aromatic and fragrant, and when dried 
forms an agreeable tea. 

LIP'PIE,) n. The fourth part of a peck. 

LIP'PY, I [Scotch.] 

LIP'PING, ppr. Making notches on the 
edge of a sword or knife. [Scotch.] 

LIPTIT, pp. or a. Notched. [Scotch.] 

LIQUEF ANCIENTS, n. In med., agents 
which augment the secretions, and pro- 
mote the liquefying processes of the 
animal economy. They are firequently 
termed resolvents. 

LIQ'UID-AMBER, n. [add.] The Z. 
orientale, Linn., Oriental liquid-amber 
tree, yields common storax, and is used 
as a stimulant expectorant. 

LIQUIiyiTY, n. [add.] That condition 
of a material substance in which the 
particles have a perfect fireedom of 
motion, without any sensible tendency 
to approach or recede from one another, 
except by the action of some external 
power. 

LIQ'UIDIZE, V. t To make liquid. 

LIQ'UOR, n. [add.] Liquor offiints, a 
solution of silicated potash. — To be in 
liguor, to be intoxicated, or drunk. 
[Vulgar.y^'Liquor cf surfaces, the fluid 
poured out on the surfaces of every 
cavity in the body. — Liquor sanguinis, 
the fluid portion of the blood. 

LIQ^UORISH, a. See Lickbbisr. 

LIRaPIPES,t n. [Fr. liripepion.] Pend- 
ant streamers or tails to a hood. 

LIS PEN'BENS. [add.] In toio, a pend- 
ing suit, or action. 

LISSE,t n. [Sax. lysan.] [See Less, 
Lessen.] Remission ;abatement.[C%att- 
cer.J 

LISSE,t V. t. To loose; to free from ; to 
remit ; to abate. 

LISSE,t V. i. To grow easy ; to obtain 
relief. [Chaucer.] 

LIS'SED,t pp. Eased; relieved. [Chau- 
cer.] 

LIST, n [add.] avU list 
List in this Supp.] 

LIST, V. i. [add.] To hearken; to at- 
tend; to listen. 

LISTE,t V. t. [See Lestb in this Supp.] 
[ChaucerA 

LIS'TENETH,t imperat. second pers. 
pi. of Listen. Hearken ye. [Ch€utcer.] 

LIST^ENING, ppr. or a. Hearkening; 
giring attention. 

LIST'ENING, JI. The act of giring at- 
tention. 

LISTES,t ft. plur. Lists, a place in- 
closed for combats, &c. [Chemcer.] 

LISTS, fi. plur. The ground or place 
inclosed for a race, combat, wrestling, 
&c. [See List, No. 2.] 
[Fr.'] 



[See Civil 



LIT'AROE,! n. 
lithvge. [Uhaucer.l 



White-lead; 



LIT'ERAL, a. [add.] Relating to the 

alphabetic characters. 
LIT'ERALIZE, v. t. To render literal; 

to conform to the letter. 
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LIT'ERALLY, adv. [add.] Exactly; 
punctually ; as, the prophecy has been 
literally accomplished. 

LIT'ERATE, n. One who has received 
an education out of a university or col- 
lege ; a man educated, but not gradu- 
ated. 

LIT'ERATURE, n. [add.] The collec- 
tive body of literary productions, em- 
bracing the entire results of knowledge 
and fancy preserved in writing. The 
term literature is sometimes used in a 
narrow sense, as ssmonymous with 
belles-letiresy or polite literature. 

LlTERA'TUS,n. [L.] A man of letters. 
[Rar. us. See Litebati.] 

LITH, for LiETH. [Chaucer.] 

LITH ERLY,t odv. [add.] Very ill. 
[Chaucer A 

LITHrASIS, n. [Gr. XjBh, a stone.] 
The formation of a calculus or stone in 
the urinary passages. 

LITH^ATE, n. Same as Lithate. 

LITHO€HROMAT'I€S,n. SeehiTHO- 

CHBOMICS. 

LITHODER'MIS, n. [Gr. x<6W, and 
itffjuij skin.] A genus of apodal echino- 
dermata, baring an oval body, and so 
named because the surface is covered 
with a layer of calcareous granules, 
forming a hard crust. 

LITH'ODOME, instead of LITHO- 
DOM. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONE, n. A 
slaty compact limestone, of a yellowish 
colour, and fine grain, used in litho- 
graphy. 

LITH'ONTHRIPTIC, LITH'ON- 
TRIPTIC, or LITHONTHRIP'Tie, 
LITHONTRIP'TIC, a. 

LITH'ONTHRIPTIC, LITH'ON- 
TRIPTIC, or LITHONTHRIP'Tie, 
LITHONTRIP'TIC, n. 

LITH'ONTRIPTOR, n. See Litho- 

TBIPTOB. 

LITHONTRYP'TIC, LITHON- 
THRYP'TIC. Same as Lithontbip- 

TIO, LlTHONTHBIPTIC. 

LITHOPH'AdI, I It. [SeehiTHo- 

LITHOPHACi'IDiE,/ phaoods.] A 
name applied to all conchifera, mol- 
1 usca, radiata, &c., that penetrate stones, 
masses of madrepore, and other hard 
corals, forming a nidus or shallow 
basin-like lodgment for themselves. 

LITH'OTINT, n. A stone tint, dye, or 
colour. 

LITHOTOMlCAL,a. SameasLiTHO- 

TOMIO. 

LITH'OTRITOR, n. Same as Litho- 

TBIPTOB. 

LITHOX'YLITE, n. See Lithoxtle. 

LI'THY, a. [add.] Lazy; depraved; 
wicked. 

LIT^IGABLE, a. Subject to litigation. 

LIT'IGATE, V. t. [add.] To maintain 
by disputation ; to stickle for. 

LIT'IGATOR, It. One who litigates. 

LITKSl'IOUS, a. [add.] In law, an epi- 
thet applied to a chureh where several 
persons lay claim to the patronage, and 
present several clerks to the ordinary, 
which excuses him from admitting any 
until the right is decided. 

LITISPEN'DENCE,t n. The time dur- 
ing which a lawsuit is going on. 

LIT'LING,t «. Very littie. [Chaucer.] 

LITRAM'ETER, n. An instrument in- 
vented by Dr. Hare, of Pennsylvanii^ to 
ascertain the specific gravity of liquids. 

LIT'TER, V. i. To bo supplied with 
bedding, as cattle. 

LITTER, V. t. [add.] To stock or fill 
with a rile worthless brood; as, to 
liUer all the land with all that is base. 
[Cowper.] 



LLOYD'S AGENTS 



LOBELIA 



LOCKMAlf 



I*lT'TLE-GO, n. Tn the En^ihh tmi- 
oeTMitiei, a. c^d term far a public ex- 
uoiiifttioti} obiMii tliB middLQ of the 
ooiirse,^ whiehj bti-hig Itsit atrict and lesA 
important in ]t» constHinencea thnn the 
Bt\^\ one, ho^ rftc«ivLHl thl* appol\ation. 
— LitlTe-ffvr^ w** a term hIjwj api>1ipii to 
A ilHCief of tottery, declared tu be ud- 
Uwftil bj 42 Geo. UL. c. ua 

LiTTORrNA. B. [L. KWtti, /t/ffynf.tbe 
■ea-shor«J A fteuui of peetiuibrnkD- 
cbmte mQlf liAcn, found on the sea-^hcir^a 
In all parts of the world, and which 
feed cm A^a-weed. They inhabit n thick, 
turbinated shell, of wtdch the aperture 
presentfl « Hmall wigkj and i* irithont 
a ridge. The common periwinkle is a 
specimen of thu K^nu^, 

LI T U It 1 € S, ». Th e doctrine or theory 
of liturxiefl. 

LlT'URdlST, n. One Teraed in^ of at* 
tached to a liturg^y^ 

LI VAND,t PPr. Lidnji. {Chauctr.] 

LlVE,f fi. Life.— Oa lict^ in life i alive. 
— / 1 wr creature^ U ri nff ereature, — Liva 
hodp^ living limiy. [ CA/imcw^I 

LrVE^FEATl!KBS,n. Featbert ivhich 
have been plucked from the living fowl, 
and arc, thefelbrei more Atrong and 
elastic, 

LIVELIHOOD* It. [add.] Liveliness; 
cheerful ne^is. [ Shah . | 

LI VE'-OAR, n/ A species of oak (C?tffr- 
cui Bireru)t which growi in thefmuthera 
Atates of North America. It b of ^reat 
doratiilityi a^nd h highly esteemed for 
ship-timber. 

LIVER-COLOURED, ffl. DaTiDg the 
colour of the Mvgt, 

LiV'EREY AND SEISIX^f n. De- 
lirery and posj^euion^ [See Litest,] 

LIVERIED, a. Wearing a livery, a« 
BenrarjU, 

LIV Eii-dRE, fj. Hepatic mercurial 
ore. [Set HKfATttr.] 

LIV ER-PYRITES, n. Hepatic sul- 
phuret of iron. [See IIefatic] 

LIVER-SPOTS, n. A Tem^iilar tertn 
foF the disease properly called pityria- 
tit V€Tticofor^ which chicHy alfectA the 
armn^ hreafit, and abdumen, 

LIVERY, ti. [odd,] Lieery in iau*, or 
wilkin vievD, to. when, the parties being 
within sight of the land^ the feolTer re- 
fers to it^ and iives it to the feoffee. 
[See FE<»rF»R?irT in tbiA Siiiijt^] 

LIV'ERY^OFFICE, n. An office ap^ 
pointed for the delivery of lands, 

LIV ING, pt*r. or a, [add.] Actual; 
poiitivc^ [iih ok. ] — Livinif-rack, rock 
lu its native or original «tate or loca- 
tion ; oa, seats cut in the tiritifj rock^ 

LrVOR, H. [L.1 A blackish mark on 
the bodyi caused by a blow, fidl, &;c, — 
Also^ a. dark circle round the eye- 

LIZ'ARD, n. In marlnt; Ian., a piece of 
rope, AometiineN with twin lei;fl, and one 
or more iron thimbles spliced into it. It 
is used in a vessel for various pur]>o5«9, 

LlZ'ARD-SEEKBiC, h. A genus of 
Hotic cuckoos (Saurothera), m called 
because the birds live much on ii^iuda, 
which they seok on the ground. 

LLANDEl'LO FLAGS, or LLAN- 
DErLO FORMATION, a. In cmvj^, 
the name of one of the lower siluriaa 
roflts, CMinsi^tin^ of n bed, i'ii» feet In 
thick nesii, of calcareous, dork -colon red 
flagSj with Mndiitone and achi.'ttf and 
oontninin^ mollusca and trilobiten. It 
is so uamed from the town of Llandeilo- 
Pawr^ in Coermartheni near which it 
occun, 

LLOYD'S AGENTS, n. Parties m va- 
rlo(U quarten of tlie world, apiMjU^tcd 



by the assodationa of underwriters at 
Lloyd^s in London^ and in Liverpool, 
Glasgow^ ^&, whose business it ia to 
forward to their constituents accurate 
intelligence of the arrivalA and sailinjj^ 
of vessels, of casuaUie^a at Mea, ^^c, ; and 
to assist maaterft tif tnerclmnt ven^ls in 
cases of mtvfortune. 

LLOYD^S LIST, n, A London daily 
pubUca,tiori, containing full and early 
information as lo shtpijlng matters. 

LLOYD^S REGISTER, n. A rejfister 
of British and foreign shipping, pub- 
lijihcd yearly^ The name!* of the l^ei- 
sels are alphabetically arranj^ed, and 
ranked in different clasAcs, according to 
their Qualiti cations ; their title to be in 
any c}Am being determined by the re- 
port of BurveyorSj and by certain rules 
as t4> their corij»trnctioni the nature of 
the materials, their state of repaiF% 
aee, &,c, 

LuAD, Ji. [odd.] In inecAr,an engine or 
other prime mover is Aaid to be loaded 
when it ts working to its full power, and 
the quantity of work it is then doinji;: 
is called its taad. The term burthen or 
burtUn is sometimes iistjd in the same 
aenae. 

LOAD-WATER LTHE,n, ^e Water- 
Ling. 

LOAF, r. t. To lounge^ to idle away 
one's time. MnmcatJ [See LoAFfiB,] 

LOANp n, [add J GrahtUout ti>an, or 
eomm&daiw, in tav, the gratuitous lend- 
ing of an article to the borrower for his 
own uae, which article must bo use*! 
according to the lender's intention, and 
restored at tho proper time and In pro- 
per condition. 

LOAN' ABLE, a. Tbftt maj be lent, 
[IlareA 

LOAN'ING, It. \See IjOAN.] A green 
sward on which cows are milked, 
[S<^oith.] 

LOAN-SOCIETIES, n. Institutions 
established for the purpose of mlfanc- 
ing money on toon to the industrious 
classcA, and receiTiug buck payment for 
the same by instalments with interest. 
Such institutiooji are regulated by 3 
and 4 Vict., c. IIO. 

LOB BY, V. i. In the United St^tftt, to 
attempt to exert on inHuence on the 
members of a legislative Iwdy by per- 
sons not members of such body. These 
frequent the hbbiet of the boose, where 
they meet thcmember^^^nnd by voriouai 
means attempt to inHuence them, or 
secure their votes for some favourito 
bill. The practice tUeU is called lob- 
bifing. 

LOB'COCK, n. [add.] A stupid, ilug- 
ginUf inactive t}cr9<m« 

LURE, R. [add.] I'he designation of the 
portions iuto which the lower snrfoj'c 
of the brain is divided ; these are termed 
the anteriof, the middle^ and the pagte- 
rtf/r lobes. —In mccA., the lobe of u cam* 
wheel is the portion of curve between 
two minor distances from the centre of 
rotation, and including a mj^or distance 
between them. If the wheel has a 

lobeH, then . T is tlic lobe-angle, and 

H 

there are n luL^cs in a revolution. 

L0BE;-F00T, n. Lobipe*, a genus of 
birds Allied to the Phalnropes, and re- 
sembling them in the toes being bor- 
dered with membrauBs. 

LOBELIA, n, [add,] L* eardinafh, 
cardinal-Aower. [Set Ca^oinai:,,] /,, 
tiphUiHeot an American ipecics, pos- 
ses<iiug emetic^ cathartic, and diuretic 
propertlci* 
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LOB'ELlN,n. A peculiar prindptf pro* 
cured from Lobelia ir^jliata, aiid mA to 
resenible mcotia^. 

LOB 'LOLLY, n. Instead of dcRn. in 
i>tcf,, f»ubstitute. An old term f<jr thick 
spoon -meat of any kind, [Markham, 
ChiimbtT4.\ 

LOB LOLLY-BOY, r. A a attendant 
on the surgeon on boird ships, vbo 
compounds tho medicines oad iuisU 
the surgeon in his duties. 

LO BOITE, n. In mm., a msgotaan 
idoerase occurring in Norwaj. 

LO D 'S€ O US E, n . Among tttatHO, a kasb 
of meat with vegetables of vonoos 
kinds ; an olio. 

LOB'STER, n. [add,] The lolrttef? be- 
long to the macrourous detajiod (.tos* 
taeeansv Th e ^om m on lob^te r, Asiaau 
ffammarutt or Astactiut maHnutj h fomid 
in great abundance on many of the 
European shores. Lobsters aft es- 
teemed a very rich and nf^orrshing ali- 
ment, and they are generalljr in their 
best season froto the middle of October 
till the beginning of May. A spraes 
allied to ours is found on the coasts of 
North America, The fresh-**ter ipe- 
cies are called craw-fiah, or crav-65h. 

LOB'ULUS,». [L.] A lobule or imH 
lobe. 

LO'BUa, II. [L.) A lolw. 

LOCAL, n. [add.] XtM-a/ «ncrt*, tribu- 
nals of a liiaited and special jarbdic- 
t ion, as the several courtd of rrqu^it in 
England throughout the country,— Zo- 
cat alttoiatifv, such a^ is duo fram an 
aJico or stranger born, so hni^ as be 
continues within the sovereijrua do- 
miiHoii^ and protection. — Z.m^ tuMt^ 
those OAsessmsnts which are limited 
to certain districts, am poor-rates, paro- 
chial taios, county-rateSf Jkc. 

locale; tt. [Fr. iiMT^il] A place; 
locality. lilare.J 

LOtJA'LES, n. [L. /ocx#,a place.] l^oal 
diseases ; morbid affections which are 
partial. 

LOCALISM, n. [add.] A woid or 
phrase limited lo a {ULrticular place; ^ 
local community or intercut. 

LOCALIZA TION, n. The act of lo- 
calising^ 

LO'CATE, V. t. [add.] In Amerka, as 
applied to persons^ to place ic a par- 
ticular position ; to plaL-e in a perma- 
nent residence; to settle*^ Among the 
Metk&dittt^ to settle permanentlj as a 
preacher. 

LO'CATE, V, f To reside; to be 
placed ; to adopt or form a fijted resi- 
dence. I iCmcnictin.] 

LO'CHES, Pt. Same as Locari*— w*««* 

LOCK, 1h. After the words, 
GOWP'EN,! "Gotc/WK, a hMiiful," 

insert, or rather, as much as can be 

held in the two hands placed ^i^.^^ by 

side, [See Gowi-nj* in this Suftp] 
LOCiv, n. [add.] Lock.ttock.tmd barr^ 

the whole; a %urative ejtpn?isioii, bo^ 

rowed from sportsmen. 
LOCK, V. t. [aA±] To fa*ten so as to 

impede motion ; as, to lu>cA a wheel. 
LOCK ElMJP, H. Aiailer; an iioder- 

turnkcy. 
LOCK- GATES, n. The fmmed cates 

employed on rivers and canaJs for i>efl* 

ning bock the water and forTuini>li)cks- 
LOCK I NO, |*pn Making fast by a 

lock ; embracing closely. 
LOCK- J AW, a. Same as Locrbd- 

T^Ouk'MAN, a. An officer in the We 
of Man, who executes the orders of the 
governor; much like au uuder-iberiff. 



LOOARITHmCAL 



LONG 



LONG-KNIVES 



LOCK'-PULLEY, n. In millwork, an 
old form of coupling, of which the slip- 
clatch conpling is the modern repre- 
sentative. 

LOCK'.UP, «. A place where 
bailifflB, &c., temporarily con- 
fine persons under arrest. 

LOCOCES'SION,t n. The 
act of giving place. 

LOeOMO'TIVE, H. instead of 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

LOeOMO ' TIVENES8, w . 
The power of changing place. 
[Lit. us.] 

LOC^ULAR, a. In bot., having 
one or more cells, as a peri- 
carp. 

LO€'DL0SE, a. In bot., di- 
vided by internal partitions 
into cells. 

LO€1JLOUS,a. Having cells; 
locnlar. 

LO'€UM TENENS. JL.] Misplaced: 
Mee after Locus, [add.] One who holds 
the place of another. 

LO'CUS, n. piwr. Loci, [add.] Plane 
and solid loci. When the locus of the 
variable point is a straight line, or a 
circle, it was called by the ancient geo- 
meters a plane locus; when one of the 
conic sections, a solid locus. 

LOCUS'TA, N. [add.] This term is also 
applied to those inflorescences in which 
the flowers are sessile, and arranged 
upon a lengthened axis which is per- 
manent. 

LOeUSTELLE^ n. Some of the singing 
birds of the family Sylviadae are so called, 
from their note resembling that of the 
grasshopper (Locusta). They are also 
called grasshopper-warblers. 

LO€US^TI€ ACID, ii. An acid pro- 
cored from the common locust, or 
grasshopper, which differs but little 
from acetic acid. 

LOCDS'TIDiE, n. The locust tribe, o 
group of orthopterous insects belong- 
ing to the class Saltatoria. 

LO€U'TION,t n Discourse; mode of 
speech; phrase. 

LODE,t n. A ferry; retained in names 
of places ; as Wainlode, Upperlode, Ab- 
boVslode, &c. 

LODE'-MANA(^E,M. Pilotage; the hire 
of a pilot for conducting a vessel from 
one place to another. Also written 
jAMd'Vutnage. 

LODE '-SHIP, n. A small fishing- 
Tessel. 

LODES'MEN,t ii. p/icr. Pilots; ring- 
leaders. {Chaucer.] 

LODE'STAR, n. See Loai>stab in Dic- 
tionary. 

LODES'TERRE,t n. [D. leydsterre.] 
The lodestar or pole-star. [Chaucer.] 

LODO'MENT, n. [add.] A place where 
persons or things are lodged ; a room; 
a chamber. [Pope.] 

LOFT,t ado. On loft, on high ; a-loft. 
[Chaucer.] 

LOFT, ft. [add.] A gallery or small 
chamber, raised within a larger apart- 
ment, or in a church. 

LOG, V. t. [add.] To move or rock ; hence, 
logan, a rocking-stone. In the United 
States, to cut down and get out pine- 
logs, for sawing into boards, &o. 

LOGMAN, ) N. A rocking-stone ; a 

LOG'GAN, f large stone or rock, so 
balanced as to be easily moved. — Used 
also as an adjective; as, a loggan stone. 
[See Rocking-Stones.] 

LOGARITHMET ICALLT, adv. By 
the use of logarithms. 

LOGARITH MI€AL,a. SameasLoG- 

ABITHMIC. 



LOGARITH MICALLT, adv. By the 
use or aid of logarithms. 
LOG'-€ABIN, M. A house or hut, whose 




Log-mbin. 



walls are composed of logs laid on each 
other. 

LO<>£,t fi. [Fr.] A lodge; habitation. 
[Chaucer.] 

LO(>6ED,t pp. Lodged. [Chaucer.] 

LOG'GER, n. In the U. States, a person 
employed to procure logs or timber. 

LOGGERHEAD, n. 2. [add.] Also, a 
timber-head in a whale-boat for veering 
out lines when fast to a whale. — In the 
West Indies, two or three species of fly- 
catchers are called loggerheads. 

LOG'GIA, n. [Lat.] In arch., a portico; 

*a piazza. 

LOGGING, n. In the United States, the 
business of cutting down pine-timber, 
and taking it out of the swamps, called 
logging swamps. 

LOG6lNG,t n. A lodging. [Chaucer.] 

LOG'-GL ASS, fi. The half-minute sand- 
glass used at sea, for ascertaining the 
rate of a ship's velocity through the 
water. [See Loo.] 

L06'I€S, n. Used for Logic. 

LO<>'IST,t n. An expert accountant. 

LOGOM'ETER, n. [See Looometbic] 
A scale for measuring chemical equiva- 
lents. 

LOGOMET'RICAL, a. Same as Looo- 

IfBTRIC. 

LOG'OTHeTE,fi.[Gr.A«9^,andTiV] 

An accountant ; a receiver or treasurer 

of the public money. 
LOG'OTYPE, n. [Gr. x^^h, and ^fmn.] 

A name given to two or more letters, 

cast in one piece, as ff, ffl, ee, a, &c. 
LOG'-SHIP, ) ft. The board in the form 
LOG'-CHIP, f of a quadrant, attached 

to the log-line. [See Loo.] 
LO'HOCH, n. Same as LouocK. [See 

Loch.] 
LOIT^ER, V. t. To consume in trifles; 

to waste carelessly. 
LOK£,t V. t. To see; to look upon. 

[Chaucer.] 
LOK'£N,t) f>p. of Loch or Lohe. 
LOK£,t i Locked; shut close. 

[C/iaucer.]^ 
LOLXARDISM, ii. The principles or 

doctrines of the Lollards. 
LOL'LER,t fi. A Lollard. [Chaucer.] 
LOL'LIPOP, n. The vulgar name for a 

kind of sugar confectionary, which dis- 
solves easily in the mouth. 
LOL'LOP, V. t. To move heavily; to 

lounge. [Low.] 

LONDE,t fi. [Sox.] Land. Whaucer.] 
LON'DENOYS,t n. A Londoner; one 

bom in London. [Chaucer.] 
LONDFNUM. Roman name for Lou- 

don. 
LONE,t n. A loan; anything lent. 

[Chaucer.] 
LONG, n. [add.] The long and the short, 
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the whole of a thing, embracing all its 
parts. [Colloquial or vulgar.] 

LONG'-BREATHED, a. Having the 
power of retaining the breath for a long 
time ; having good breath ; long-winded. 

LONG'-fiARED, a. Haring long ears. 

LONG'-HANDED, a. Having long 
hands. 

LONG-HORNED, a. Having long 
horns; as, the long-homed breed of 
cattle. 

LON'dlCORN, a. Pertaining to the 
longicomes. 

LON6l€ORN'ES, ) n. [L. longus, long, 

LON'<>I€ORNS, ) and conui, a horn 
or antenna.] The fourth family of te- 
tramerous coleoptera, in the system of 
Latreille. It includes a vast number of 
large and beautiful beetles, all remark- 
able for the lengtli of their antennae. 




LongtooiuM, Aeroelnut tonghnanui. 

which, in the males of some of the 
species, are several times longer than 
their bodies. They inhabit woods, 
where the females deposit their eggs 
beneath the bark of trees, by means of 
a long, tubular, horny ovipositor, with 
which the abdomen is terminated. The 
larvsB are very destructive to wood, bor- 
ing it very deeply. The longicom 
beetles are very generally dispersed, but 
the greatest number of species, and the 
largest forms, are found in South Ame- 
rica and Western Africa. The family 
is divided into four groups, Prionido, 
Cerambycide, Lamiade, and Leptu- 
ridae. 

LONG'ING,t ppr. Belonging.— Long- 
ing for his art, belonging to his art. 



LON'<>IPALPS, fi. [L. longus, long, and 
po/pttf, a feeler.] A tribe of coleopterous 
insects, having long maxillary feelers. 

LON(^IPEN'NAT£, a. Having long 
wings. 

LON(j}IROS'TERS, n. See Lonoir- 

08TBE8. 

LON<>IROS'TRAL, a. Having a long 
bill; applied to certain birds, as the 
snipe, crane, &c. 

LONGIS SIMUS DOR'SI, n. [L.l A 
muscle of the back, which assbts others 
in keeping the spinal column erect. It 
is so named from its superior length, 
compared with the other muscles of the 
back. — Longissimus oeuli, the longest 
muscle of the eye, otherwise called ob- 
liguus superior oculi. 

LONGITU'DINAL, a. [add.] A term 
applied to two sinuses of the dura-mater. 

LONG'-KNIVES, ) n. A term applied 

BIG-KNIVES, f to Europeans and 
their descendants, by the North Ame- 
rican Indians. It signifies wearers of 
swords. 



LOPnOBRAWCHlI 



LORICATA 



LOms^tJATORZE 



LONG'^'LE^GS,,!!. Ad insect haviug long 
k^, «t]cb 04 tbe Tipulu ol^aceat utid its 
congeners. 

LONG'-NOSED BEETLES, ji. The 
fmnily af coleoptera nimied Curculio- 

LONG' -FATED, a. Long-headed; sa- 

LONG'-PRIM'EE, a. Noting a kind of 
typ(^4 of a 8176 intcnnediiLto Wtwei^n 
■maU-pioiv nnJ btmrgcoja* {ike the 
A'bim.l 

LONG *T AIL, a. Ifanng the tail uncut, 
OA m dof?. 

LONCi'-TAlLED^ff. [lAviitgnlong lail. 

LONG'-TONGUE, a. A local name 
for the wry neek, derived fTxim the lons^ 
exteniiile tongue of that bird, 

LON GUS €0L LI, n. [L-] A long 
mnsclf! at the baek of the esojiliagtm, 
uhich support? and benda the neck. 

LONG VA€A'T10N,ii. IntowH-owrf*, 
the recess from the 10th of Aagiut to 
the 24 til of Oetobei* at common -law, and 
to the 28th of October in chancery, 
during which tin:ie no plesadingi iit com- 
mon-law OT in equity can be filed or 
delivered. 

LONG'-VIS'AC^ED, a. Having a Jong 
fare. 

LOO. Ji, Lo¥c. r^to^rA.l 

LqOKTNG.FOll, n. E]£p«ctation. 

LOOK^IT. Looked. rSto^cA.] 

LOpK'-OUT, n. [add,] A place of ob- 
serration \ a Email tower, with Tiindowe, 
on the roof of a house, for viewing the 
ftoenery ftround* 

LOON, If. [add.] A rustic boy; a boj; 
one In a meuiaJ station ; a worthlesa 
person, male or female. [Scotch J\ 

LOOP, n, [Gael.] The bend of a river. 
[ScfitchA 

LOOP'ERS, n. plur. The larvK of cer- 
tain flpecie^ vt moths (Geometrida;), 
which form a loop wh^n erawUng; 
whi^tt renting, they atretcli their body 
out, holding on to the branch by the 
hind pair of feet ; they look then iike a 
piece of the hrancb, and Iwing often 
coloured like it, must fref|iiently escape 
the notice af birds. 

LOOP IE, or LOOP'Y, ft. Deceitful i 
crafty. [Scotch.} 

LOOP'ING-SNAILS, if. The upeciw 
of Truncntella are so called, from the 
animal walking by contractmg the 
ftpacc lictwccn the lips and foot. 

LoORD,t M. [oddO A low, degraded, 
worthless person. 

LOOS,ti n. [L.toa*,] Proijc. [Chan- 

LOS,t i cer.l 

LOOSE, tj. L [add,] To Rolve; to ex- 
plain. [Sitenser.] 

LO O ■ S OM E, a. Lovel y. [Scotch . ] 

LOOT, pTft. of the verb to Lat Per- 
mitted^ [iS^iifcA,] 

hi * O T 'EN, jiji . of th verb to Lai. Per- 
mittedK [ScatchA 

LOOV EllED-BOARDS, n. See Le- 
ver- Bo ah oh. 

LuPEpf n. jSw* lofta; D. hiGpcn, to run. 
See Lf^4]v] A leap; a long step. 

LOPE,f p, I. To leap; to move or run 
with ft long Rtepj aa a dog. 

LOT in US, Ji, A gcntis of ftcanthoptcry- 
gioas fishes, comprehending the sea- 
devilft, fishiiiipr'frojjft, or angkra. [.See* 
Anrleiu in this 6'Mjfp.] 

LUPHOBKANCU'It, n. [Gr. >*?«, a 
crest or tuft, and f^imyxim^ ISjjillR.] A 
family of Ashes, in which the gilld, in- 
Htead of being pectinat^!^]^ are separated 
into flmall rounded tufts, which are 
jirranged in pairs along the branchial 
arches, and covered by a large opcrcu- 



ium, so fited as. to leave only a single 
amalL orifice for tho passage of tho 
water outwards. It <x>Diiprehen4s the 
juVw-^jrAer. 

LO PUYRUS, n. A genus of hymen op- 
tcroua in-fccts, belonging to tlie family 
TelJthredinidil^ The larva of the Uri- 
tish species ( L. pini) feed;} on the fir. 

LOPTED MILK, « Loppered miJk. 

r^ffl/.] 

LOP'PERED MILK, it. Milk that is 
sour and curdled. In Scotland^ called 
ifipprrftf miik* [ L oCcd, 1 

LOQirA'ClOVSLY, ado. In a loqua- 
cious or talkative manner. 

LOQUE^LA, It. [L.j In four, an impiar- 
lancc. 

LURAN'TIUTS, it. A genus of plants, 
the type of the nat. order Loranthaccu*. 
Thff flpecies are eirergreen shruhs, pam- 
sitica^ on trees. L* eHropttuM has the 
hnbite of the common mistletoe. It is 
a native of the southern parts of Eu- 
Tuyi^t A^d lA found on the oak. 

LORD, n. [add.] A title of honour, 
formerly given to monks, m well as 
to other persons of superior rank. 
[Cftiiucrr.}— In ivdicrouf fen., a hump- 
backed person (Gr, Xif^ifl. — Lord- 
heetvr. [Set Keeper.]— Lorrij-jnur- 
ticc$. [S^e JraTHrEB in this S»pp*]— 
Lord in qtoss^ he that is lord having no 
manor, as the king in respect of his 
crown. — Lord of a manors one who 
[KMses^es a cf^pyhold. — Lord and pnua;, 
grantor liind grantee in the feudal ny^- 
tem. — Lortft ficit an act, S2 Geo. III., 
c. 2§1, pOBBed for the relief of insolvent 
debtors,, but now abolished , — Lordt 
lAarchtfs, those nohlemen who, in for- 
mer timeJi, lived on the murchcs of 
Wale^ or Scotland, and liod their laws 
and powers of life and dcAth like petty 
ki ng9. [ S*t >I \nrn es*. \-^lAirdi tempo- 
ral, those lay peers who have seats in 
tlie HousQ of Lords, — i^rd* $piritttal^ 
the archbishops and bishops who have 
seats in the House of Lords.— Lord of 
mitrttfc^ a person formerly chosen to 
direct the sport'* anci revels of a great 
family during Christmas holidays. [See 
KevelJ 

LORD'DOM, It. The dominion of lords. 
{RareA 

LORD INGS,t It. i^itr. [Sw Louinwo.] 
Sirs ; masters. [Chaucer.] 

LORDO'818, «. [Gr, ji«(9v, eurveU.] 
Procurvation of the head and shoulders, 
or anterior crooked ne.*a. 

LORDS-AND-LA'DIES, n. A plant 
of the gcnuw Arunt, the A. imtaiiatttm^ 
Linn, ^ also called cuckoo-pint. 
LORD SHIP, II. faddO Supreme power; 
sovereignty. [Chaucer, SpenMer.] 
LORD'S SUPPER, n. In tho Christian 
chur^ht the sacrament of the euchari^t, 
so named because it was instituted by 
onr Saviour when he took his last meal 
with his disciple!!, on tho occasion of 
celebrating the Pa*flO¥er* 
LORE,t pret. of Lorv^ [Sax, leorait. 
See FotiLOBFf in Die- 
tionarjf.] Left; lost 
[Sftftuer.] 

LORr€A, II. (L.] 
Among the HomanM^ 
a cuirass or crcwt of 
mail, niiule of leather, 
and set with plates of 
metal.— 2» A kind of 
lute with which ves- 
sels are coated before 
they are exposed to 
the fircK ™ 

L O R I € A 'T A , \n. [L. torica, a coat of 
LORlt;A'TES, J mail.] An order of 
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reptiles, including the crocodiles, sill 
gators, and ga vials, eharocteriied b; th« 
plate-armour with which their bad^ ii 
protected.— 2. A group of poKgtstrk 
aniraaleiileB, iticlc»«l In a shell. 

LO R 1 K E ETS, n . Birds belou«;i n f| to 
the parrot tribe, remarkable for their 
extensible tongue^ furnished Mith t 
pettci] at its OKtremity, by which the? 
arc enabled to suck up the nectar 4t 
liowersH 

LOR'lNG,f n. [add.] lustruction. A 
dintin utiFe t/ Lore. [ Spennr. ] 

LO'RIUS, It. A gcoufl of birds, beloag- 
ing to the parrot tribe. [See LoBT In 
Did. and iSmi>|}pJ 

LOR NE,t pp. of £e«", or of Lorr. [Sre 
FonuiH«.] Lost; left; undone. [Ckat- 
cer^ Sftrwier.] 

LOK'RELL,t) 

LOR'EL,t f , 

LO'RY, It. [add.] The lori^j arc an Ori- 
ental group of scansorial hirdflt hattn^ 
Rr|uare tails, arid dense ^ft pluniAgf, 
the colours of which are citremely 
brilliant ; their beaks are comparatiTrly 
feeble. There are several spc^e*, « 
the collared lory (Loriiu dtrmicflkX 
cream- lory (£. yorraiiu), scarlet kny 
(L, CfervleaiuM), 

LOS,f s. Loss; also, praise. (See Loo* 
in this 5«;jp.] [ CAditcrr.) 

LOS''ED,f pp. Looked; oUo^ prused, 
[Chaii^!tr.] 

LOS'ELL.t n. S^Lomet. [Spauer.] 

LOS'ENGE, n. Set Loeekoe. 

LOS ENfiEOLTRjf b. A loseager; s 
flatterer. [Chancer. \ 

LOS'ESjf n. plttr. Praises. [ChaHcer.] 

LOSlNGLY, ade. In a manner to incur 

lO^H 

LOSS, n. [add,] Exposure. [Shah.] 
LOSTE,t foi" LoosTE,f pp, of Lo^it 
Loosed J Imsened; dissoUed. [Spa- 



^h 



plur, Loxeng^ 



LOS'YN6ES,t It. 

[Chmicer,] 

LOT, [ n. The thirteenth mcasmrrof 

LOTH, t brayed lead-ore in the miue* 
of Derbyshire, being the royalty paid 
to the crown. 

L<JT, i n. A quantity; a large nnmber; 

LOTS, } OH, a /oi <tf people ; ioU of pa^ 
sen gprs . [ Vutijar.] 

LOTE'BY,t n, A private cmnpanion or 
bed fallow ; a concubine. Also written 
Ltulhjf. [ChatLcer.] 

LOTH,t a. [See Loath.] Disagrceablij 
odious. [ Chaucer.] 

LOTUtt n. [See Loath.] Unwillinir; 
not inclined ; reluctojit. [Spinier.] 

LOTH'KRjf a. ampar. More hatehd. 
[Chancer.] 

LOTH EST,t a. superL Mc^stnnwUlinS- 
[Chmtcer.'l 

LOTH LY,t adv. Loathsome. [Choi- 
cer A 

LOUGHjf pret. of LaUQh. (TouO [Scot- 
tish, ieuifkj or leuch*] Laughed. [Ckai- 
eer.] 

LOUIS-QUATORZK, fi. [Fr.] (pron. 
Loo'l-Katone'.) A mcretricHons itfle 
of ornament and ornamental deroratioc 
developed in France during tlie reiitn 
of LouiA XIV, The great medium of 
this style was gilt stucco-work, and its 
most striking characteristic* are an in- 
finite play of tight and shade, and a 
oertaln disregard of symmetry ofpajj-ij 
and of symmetrical arran^meiit. Tns 
characteriiitie detaila are the liToil *rid 
shell. The cla^ical omamcnL^ and ill 
the elements of the Cinque^ccnlo, frt™ 
which the Louis -Qu atone or Louia % I r ■ 
proceeded, arc admitted under pecnli^ 
treatmetit, or as accessories; the p»nec* 



LOUT 



LOWND 



LUCERNAL 



are formed by chaioB of scrolls, the con- 
CftTo and convex alternately ; some 




clothed with an acanthus foliation; 
others plain. 

LOUIS-QUINZE, n. [Ft.] (pron. Loo'i- 
Kinxe.) A variety of the Louis-Qoa- 
torze style of ornament, wU^h prevailed 
in France during the reign of Louis XV., 
in which the want of symmetry in the 
details,and of symmetrical arrangement, 




which characterize the Louis XIY. 
style, are carried to an extreme. An 
utter disregard of symmetry, a want of 
attention to masses, and an elongated 
treatment of the foliations of the scroU, 
together with a species of crimped con- 
ventional shell-work, are characteristics 
of this style. 

LOUR£,t n. A receiver to a thief. 
[Ch€Mcer.] 

LOUN, ) a. Calm; low and shelter- 

LOUND.) ed; still; serene; tranquil. 
[Scotch.) 

LOUN, n. See Loon in Diet, and Supp, 

LOUNa>ER, V. t To beat with severe 
strokes. [Scotch.] 

LOUN^E^ n. A severe stunning blow. 
[Scotch.] 

LOUN'dING, i>i>r. Passing the time in 
idleness; redining at ease. 

LOUP, V. t, or t. prei. Lap, pp. Loupen. 
To leap; to spring; to run or move 
with celerity ; to give way; applied to 
fhMt, when it melts away. — To loup on, 
to mount on horseback. — To loup the 
dyhe, to leap the fence; to break out 
of or into the inclosure. [Scotch.] 

LOUP'ING-ILL, n. Leaping-evil ; a 
disease among sheep, which causes them 
to spring up and down, when moving 
forward. [Scotch.] 

LOUP'ING-ON STAKE, n. A step- 
stone, or a flight of stone-steps for 
assisting one to get on horseback. 
[Scotch.] 

LOUP-THE-DYKE, a. Giddy; un- 
settled; runaway. [Scotch.] 

LOUR'DANE,t) n. [Fr. hurdin.] A 

LOURa>EN,t V lazy, worthless, stu- 

LUR'DAN,t ) pid person. 

LOURE,t V. i. To lower; to look dis- 
contented. [Chaucer.] 

LOUR'lNG,ti>pr.Lowering. [Chaucer.] 

LOUT,t V. t. Te humble; to depress; 
to overpower. 



LOUT,t pret. of Lout or Lowt. [See 
Lout, v. i.] To bow down ; to do no- 
mage, [i^tenser.] 

LOUTE,t V. u [See Lout.] To bow ; 
to lurk. [Chaucer,] 

LOUT'ISHNESS, n. Clownishness. 

LOVT),t n. for Bbloybd. [Spenser.] 

LOVE, a. Relating to, or x>artaking of 
love. 

LOVE'-BIRDS, n. Pfittacula, a group 
of birds belonging to the Psittacidae. 
They are a beautiful group, consisting 




Swioacra's L9v«-bird iPdUamtIa $wind€riana% 

of very diminutive species; they are 
found in both continents, and are re- 
markable for having no furcula, and 
receive their name from the great at- 
tachment shown to each other by the 
male and female birds. 

LOYE'-DAT, n. The day on which any 
dispute was amicably settled between 
neighbours; or a day in which one 
neighbour helps another without hire. 

LOy£'.DRINR£,t m A drink to ex- 
cite love. [Chaucer.] 

LOVE'-FEAT, n. An amour; a deed 
of gaUantry. [Shah,] 

LOVE^-GRXSS, n. A name given to 
plants of the genus Eragrostis, so named 
from the beautiful dancing spikelets. 

LOVE-IN-IDLENESS, n. A plant, a 
species of violet. [iS%aA.] 

LOVE'-LONG'ING,t n. Desire of 
love. [Chaucer.] 

LOVER, n. [add.] A mistress; a fe- 
male sweetheart. [iSAoA.] 

LO'VER,t n. [See Louybb.] An open- 
ing in a poor cottage at the top, to let 
out the smoke, and to let in the light. 
[Spenser.] 

LOVES,t for Lovers. [Spenser.] 

LOVE'-SICKNESS, n. Sickness caused 
by love. 

LOW,t n. for Law. [Chaucer.] 

LOW, n. Flame ; fire. [Obsolete or fo- 
calA [5^ Lowe.] 

L0w3OTE,t ft. [Sax.] A recompense 
for a man killed in a tumult. 

LOW-CHURCH, a. Not carrying the 
principles or the authority of the church, 
or of episcopacy, to extremes; not assert- 
ing exclusive episcopacy; opposed to 
high-church. [See Hioh-Chubch.] 

LOW'ER,t for Low. [Spenser.] 

LOWER-CASE, n. Among printers, 
the case of boxes that contains the small 
letters of printing-type. — Hence, as an 
adjective, it denotes the small letters, in 
distinction from capitals. 

LOWXILY, ado. In a lowly manner ; 
humbly. 

LOWLYHEDE,t n. HumUity. [Chau-- 
c«\] 

LOW'-MINDED, a. Having a low and 
vulgar mind; mean; base. 

LOWND, a. ricel. loffn.] Calm and 
mild ; out of tae wind ; under cover or 
shelter. [Local.] 
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LOWT. S^LouT. 

LO WT,t V. i. [Sax. hlutan.] To bend ; 
to bow down ; to stoop ; to do homage. 

LOWT'ED, pp. Treated with contempt. 
[Shah.] 

LOWT'ED,t pret. of Lowt or Lout. 
Lowted to, or unto, did honour and reve- 
rence to. [Spenser.] 

LOWT'ING,t \Ppr. Bowing down; 

LOUT'ING,-}- ( doing homage.— Zoio<- 
ing low, making a low obeisance ; bow- 
ing in a servile manner. [Spenser.] 

LOW-WATER, a. Relating to the ebb 
of the tide; as, the low-water mark. 
[See Watbr-Mabk.] 

LOX^A-BARK, n. The pale crown- 
bark ; the produce of Cinchona conda- 



LOXAR'THRUS, n. [Gr. Xs^h, twisted, 
and m^v, a joint.] An obliquity of a 
joint without dislocation or spasm, as 
in the case of club-foot. 

LOX'IA, n. [Gr. A4««, twisted.] A dis- 
tortion of the head toward one side; 
wry-aeck. 

LOXODROMaCS, instead of LOXO- 
DROMICS. 

LOXOD^ROMISM, n. The tracing of 
a loxodromic curve or line. 

LOXOD'ROMY, n. A loxodromic 
curve or spiral ; loxodromics. 

LOY, n. In atfric., a long narrow spade 
used in stony lands. 

LOY'ALISM, n. Loyalty. [Rare.] 

LO Y' ALNESS, n. Loyalty. [Rare.] 

LO'ZEL, fi. See Losel. 

LOZ'£N0E-SHAPED,a. Having the 
form of a lozenge or rhomb. 

LUB'BER'S POINT, n, A dark vertical 
line drawn on the inside of the case 
of the mariner's compass. This line, 
and the pin on which the card turns, 
are in the same plane with the keel of 
the ship, and hence the rhumb opposite 
to the lubber's point shows the course 
of the ship at any time. The lubber's 
point, however, deviates from its proper 
position when the ship is heeled over, 
hence seamen do not implicitly depend 
upon it, as indeed its name implies. 

LU'BRICAL, a. Same as Lubric. 

LUCA'NIDiE, N. The stag-beeUes, a 
family of lamellicorn coleopterous in- 
sects, distinguished by the very large 
and powerful mandibles with which 
the males are furnished. They live 
during the day in the trunks of trees 
and old wood, and take flight at 
dusk. The larve of the Europeah spe- 
cies live in the willow and the oak, 
and remain untransformed for seve- 
ral years. The common stag-beetle 
(Lucanus cervus), is a highly character- 
istic species of the group [see Stao- 
Beetle], and is one of the largest of 
British insects. This species flies about 
in the evening in the middle of summer, 
especially round the oaks, upon the 
wood of which the larvs feed. Some 
of the foreign genera of stag-beetles 
are remarkable for their brilliant co- 
louring, such as Lam prima, an Aus- 
tralian group, and Chiasognathus, a 
curious genus from the Isle of Chiloe. 

LUCA'NUS, n. A genus of coleopters, 
the type of the family Lucanide. 

LUCER'NAL, a. [L. lucema, a lamp.] 
Pertaining to a lamp ; relating to a lamp 
or candle. — Lucernal microscope, a 
compound microscope upon the prin- 
ciple of the solar microscope, but in 
which the object is illuminated by a 
lamp instead of the sun's rays. The 
magnified images of objects are pro- 
jected upon a ground-glass screen by 
the rays of light transmitted from a 



^ 



LUCTJaiA 



XUMBI 



LtJNtJLITE 



lamp IhroDiiEh & tube earring the usuml 
Bjetern of nt-hromatic lensen* the ohaer- 
TattoDS bein^ timda a.t nlglit^ or in n 
dftrkened mom. 

LUCEttNA^RlA,(i.[L.?ii«™,alanip.] 
A (tonuft of polypi belanKininf Ut ib« 
radLatA, Thpy a^x thamieUes t>j a 
dendcr peduriLle to s^a- weeds, &o^tU>nd 
jure phopphoreAfent* 

LIICER NlU.t:, n. Land^TdutM or 
Jamp-sujiilsu BubfuiAily of thcj lieliuidiE'. 

LUCIF'EROUSLY, adv. So oa to en- 
lighten or discoTer. 

LU'CIFERS, n. [add.] Lucifer-matches 
are now usually tipped with phospho- 
rus and nitre. 

LUCI'NA, n. In Roman myth., the 
goddess who presided over the birth of 
children, said to have been the daughter 
of Jupiter and Juno, but was fre- 
quently confounded with Diana and 
Juno.— 2. A genus of bivalve molluscs. 

LUCrNA, n. The moon. [Chaucer.] 

LUCK'EN, pp. or a. Shut up; con- 
tracted ; webbed.— XiicA«n-/oof«d, web- 
footed. [Scotch.] 

LUCK'LESSLY, ado. Unfortunately; 
unsuccessfully. 

LUCK'-PENNY, n. A small sum given 
back by the person who receives money 
i n consequen ce of a bargain . This cus- 
tom originated from a superstitious no- 
tion that the sum so given insured good 
luck to the buyer. It is now chiefly 
retained in selling horses and cattle. 
[Scotch.] 

LUCKS, H. plur. Locks of wool twisted 
on the finger of a spinner at the dis- 
taff or wheel. [Local.] 

LUCKY, a. [add.] Bulky; fUll; super- 
abundant. [Scotch.] 

LUCK'Y, adv. Excessively; very; too: 
as, luchu severe, luchy long. [Scotch.] 

LUCK'Y, ) R. An elderly woman ; a 

LUCK'IE,) grandam ; goody. [5co<cA.] 

LUCK'Y-DAD, )n. A grandfa- 

LUCK'Y-DADDIE, f ther. [5toteA.] 

LUCK'Y-MINNIE, ti. A grandmother. 
[Scotch.] 

LU'CRATIVELY, adv. Profitably. 

LUCRATIVE SUCCESSION, n. In 
Scott law, that succession which the 
heir receives by law without paying 
any value, and which renders him liable 
to the debts of his ancestor. 

LU'CUBRATOR, n. One who makes 
lucubrations. 

LUCpL'LlTE,insteadofLU'eULITE, 
R. [add.] Of this subspecies of lime- 
stone there are three kinds, the compact, 
the prismatic, and the foHaled. It is 
often polished for ornamental purposes. 

LUCU'MA, R. A genus of plants, nat. 




XammM «poU, tMeuma mammora. 

order Sapotaceas. The species are trees 
yielding a milky juice. L, mammota. 



the pommon or mammee sapota, is a 
native of the tropical parts of South 
Ammca, and of many of the West 
Iridian l>itnnd». The fhiit, which is of 
a lar^e Btze^ is covered with a brownish 
rough akin, und«r which is a soft pulp, 
very luscious^ ATid which, on account of 
iuHnTouri ii called natural marmalade. 
Ic is eaten in the West Indies. Several 
at1i«r South American species yield 
edible fruits. 

LUDXO W ROCKS, n. In geoL, a por- 
tion of the upper silurian rocks, 2000 
feet in thickness. It is composed of 
three groups, the Lower Ludlow roch, 
or mudstone, the Aymestry Hmettone, 
and the Upper Ludlow roch. 

LUDUS HELMON'TII, r. The LaUn 
name for those iron-stone nodules, 
otherwise called waxen veins, and which 
are usually found of a spheroidal shape, 
more or less oblate. They derive their 
name from a mistake of ** Paracelsus, 
who had the cubic pyrite in great esteem, 
and called those bodies, from their re- 
sembling a die in shape, by the gene- 
ral name of Indus; and Van Helmont, 
afterwards mistaking the bodies here 
described for those luduses of Paracel- 
sus, prescribed them in similar diseases, 
and called them by the same name; 
hence the Latin name, Indus helmontii. 
The English name is acquired from the 
resemblance of the tali, in some species, 
but of the septa in many more, to yel- 
low wax in colour." [HilTs History qf 
Fossils.] 

LUFF, R. [add.] The roundest part of 
a vesseVs bow ; the side of a fore-and- 
aft sail next the mast or stay to which 
it is attached ; a luff-tackle. 

LUFF'-TACKEE, n. [add.] It is used 
for setting up rigging and similar pur- 
poses. [See Tackle.] 

LUGUBRIOS'lTY, r. Sorrowfulness; 
sadness. 

LUGU'BRIOUSLY, adv. MoumftiUy; 
sadly. 

LOKE'WARMTH, r. Moderate 
warmth; lukewarmness ; indifference. 

LULL, R. [add.] A season of temporary 
quiet after storm, tumult, or confusion. 

LUM'BAR, a. [See Lumbal.] Pertain- 
ing to the loins ; a term applied to the 
nerves, arteries, veins, &c., belonging 
to the region of the loins. — Lumbar 
abscess, an abscess of the loins formed 
upon the psoas muscle ; a chronic col- 
lection of pus which forms in the cel- 
lular substance of the loins, behind the 
peritoneum, and descends in the course 
of the psoas muscle. 

LUM'BARDES,t r. plur. [See Lom- 
bard.] Bankers; remitters of money. 
[Chctucer.] 

LUM'BER, V. i. [add.] In America, to 
cut timber in the forest and prepare it 
for the market. 

LUM'BERER, r. In America, a person 
employed in cutting timber and getting 
it from the forest ; a wood-cutter. 

LUM'BER-HOUSE, r. A house for the 
reception of lumber, or various mat- 
ters. 

LUM'BERING, r. In America, the act 
or employment of getting timber from 
the forest and preparing it for the 
market. 

LUM'BER-MAN, r. Same as Lum- 

BERBR. 

LUM'BER- WAGGON, r. In America, 
a waggon, vrith a plain box upon it, used 
by farmers for carrying their produce 
to market. 

LUM'BI, R. plur. [From L. lumbus.] 
The loins. 
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LUMBRICA'LES, n, plur. [L.] Tin, 
name given to four muscles of the hand 
and foot, so called from their resem- 
bhuice to the earth-worm (Lnmbricoi). 

LUMINOSITY, M. Same as Lumuous- 

NE8S. 

LUMP'-FISH, R. [add.] The Cydo^ 
terns lumpns, Linn. ; called also tump- 
sucher. 

LUNACY, R. [add.] Ommsnan of 
lunacy, a commission granted by the 
lord-chancellor, or under his aatbo- 
rity, to inquire into the state of mind 
of a party alleged to be lunatic, by a 
jury ; and if the jury should find him to 
be lunatic, or of unsound miod, the 
care of his person is committed to some 
relation, or other fit person, with a 
suitable allowance for maintenance. All 
commissions in the nature of writs dt 
lunatico inqnirendo, are directed to 
two commissioners, called Blasters in 
Lunacy, who conduct all inquiries witV 
respect to^unatics and their estates, 
in such manner as the lord-chancel- 
lor may from time to time direct— 
Commissioners in lunacy, commissMoen 
appointed by statute to visit and super- 
intend asylums, and grant licenses to 
persons who wish to open houses Ux 
the reception of patients. 

LU'NARIE,t n. [See Lunaria.] The 
plant moon-wort. [Chaucer.] 

LU NAR TABLES, n, LogariUunic 
tables for correcting the i^tparent dis- 
tance of the moon from the sun, or 
from a fixed star, on account of refrac- 
tion and parallax. 

LU'NARY, a. See Lunar. 

LU'NARY, M. A plant; moon-wort 
[See Lunaria.] 

LU'NATIC, R. [add.] By the law af 
England, the term lunatic is only pro- 
perly applied to a person who is fonod 
to be a lunatic by the verdict of a jury 
under an inquisition ; but it is also ap- 
plied to those who, being considered 
lunatics, are confined in lunatic asylnins 
or hospitals, under the regulations of 
the Act 8 and 9 Vict, c. 100, without 
having been found lunatics under an in- 
quisition ; and also to any single patient 
who b boarded and lodged for pay as a 
lunatic in a house not licensed under 
the same act; and likewise to any 
person who is under the care of any 
person who receives or takes the charge 
of such one lunatic only, and derives 
no profit from the charge. 

LU'NATIC ASY'LUMS, r. Houses or 
hospitals established for the reception 
of insane persons. They are of varioos 
descriptions, some being established by 
law for the public benefit, others by 
the endowment of charitable donon 
for the public benefit, and others being 
private houses kept by individuals for 
their own profit. 

LUNCH, R. A slight repast between 
breakfast and dinner; formerly the 
same as Luncheon. — 2. A place for 
taking a luncheon ; an eating-house. 

LUNCH, ) R. Dele Lunch, [add] 

LUNCHEON, f A portion of food 
taken at any time, except at a r^ular 
meal. 

LUNCH, r. i. For "hmcheon," read 
lunch. 

LUNETTE',R,[add.]Inop«c»,aspecies | 
of watch-glasses, much flattened in the 
centre, and a kind of convexo-concafs i 
lenses for spectacles, are called baetttt. | 

LUNGS, R. An old cant term for an 
alchemist's attendant, who puffed bs 
coals. 

LU'N ULITE, n. A small fossH coraL 



LUTEOLINE 



LYMEXYLON 



LYTHOGENOU8 



LU'PER€AL, or LUPER'€AL, a. 

LU'PINASTER, n. The wild lapine. 

LUTINE, a. Like a wolf; wolfish. 

LUTININE, or LD'PINITE, n. 

LUTOUS, a. Wolfish; Uke a wolf. 
\Jiar. itf.J 

LUTULINE, n. [add.] This term has 
also been applied to the fine yellow 
powder of hops, which contains the 
bitter principle. 

LU'PDLITE, «. SeeLuPDLiNE. 

LU'PUS, n. [add.] A slow tnbercahu- 
affection, occomng especiaUy about 
the face, and commonly ending in rag- 
ged ulcerations of the nose, cheeks, 
forehead, eyelids, and lips. It is so 
termed from its eating away the flesh, 
like a wolf. It is also called noli-me- 
tangere. 

LURCH'ER, n. [add.] A dog that lies 
in wait for game, drires them into nets, 
runs them down or seizes them, as 
hares, rabbits, partridges, fallow-deer, 
&c. This species of dog is said to be 
descended from the shepherd's dog and 
the greyhound, and is more used by 
poachers than sportsmen. 

LU^RID, a. [add.] Ghastly palc—In 
bot., a term applied to a dirty brown 
colour ; a little clouded. 

LURKaNG-UOLE, n. A hole or place 
to hide in. 

LUSH£'BURGHES,t n. plur. Base 
coins, probably first imported fh>m 
Luxemburg. [Chaucer.^ 

LU'SIAD, fi. The celebrated Portu- 
guese epic poem, written by Camoens, 
on the establishment of the Portuguese 
government in India. It was published 
in 1571. 

LUSK,t V. t. To be idle, indolent, or 
unemployed. 

LUST,t n. See Lest in this Supp. 

LUST,t n. [See List in Diet., and Lest 
in this Supp.] Pleasure; will; incli- 
nation. [iS>>«fi««r.J 

LUST,t pret. of List or LetU. [See 
LusT.J Chose ; liked ; had an inclina- 
tion. [Spenser.] 

LUSTE,t V. See Lbstb in this Supp. 

LUST'ICK, a. Lusty. [Shah.] 

LU8T'IHEAD,t «. Vigour; sprightli- 
ness; corporal ability; mirth; pleasure. 
[See LusTiHOOD.] 

LUST'LESSE,t a. [^e Lustless.] 
Languid; lifeless, [spenser.] 

LUS'TRE, n. [add.] One of the distin- 
guishing characters of rocks and min- 
erals. The liutre is said to be splen- 
dent, when it can be seen at a great 
distance ; shitdng, when the reflected 
light is weak; glistening, when observed 
only at a short distance ; glimmering, 
when the surface presents only luminous 
points ; and dull, when the surface is 
almost destitute of lustre. The lustre 
is also said to be plumbaginous, silky, 
resinous, vitreous, flintVt and waxy. 

LUS'TKOUSLY, adv. In a brilliant or 
shining manner. 

LUST'Y, a. [add.] Lovely; beautiful. 
[Spenser.] 

LIJST'YHEDE,t n. iSax.] Pleasure; 
mirth. [Ckaucer.] 

LU'TEOLINE, instead of LUTE'O- 
LINE. 
ii.~Supp. 



LOTE'STRING, ii. [add.] A plain stout 
silk, much used tor ladies' dresses. 
[Corrupted from lustring.] 

LU'TRA, fi. A genus of carnivorous 
animals, of the digitagrade tribe, com- 
prising the otters, of which there are 
many species. [See Ottbb.] 

LUTRA^RIA, n. A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, belonging to the fiamily My- 
adiB. The species are found in the 
sand at the mouths of rivers, in tem- 
perate climates. 

LUXU'RIATE, V. i. [add.] To feed or 
live luxuriously ; as, the herds luxuriate 
in the pastures. — Figuratively, to ex- 
patiate with delight; as, to luxuriate 
in description. 

LUX'URIE,t n. [Ft.] Lechery. [Chau- 
cer.] 

LYB'ICRE,t \a. Lybian.~Xy6ieA« 

LIB'YCILt ) ocean, the Lybian sands. 
[Spenser.] 

LYCiE'NA, n. A genus of butterflies, 
closely allied to Polyommatus. L. die- 
par, large copper-butterfly, and X. 
phUeas, small copper-butterfly, are 
British species. 

LYCiE'NID^, n. A family of lepidop- 
terous insects, of which the type is the 
genus Lycaena. 

LYCH'NOBITE, n. [Gr. Xuxuff a lunp, 
and fitH, life.] One who labours or 
transacts business by night, and sleeps 
by day. 

LYC'ODON, n. A genus of innocuous 
serpents, found in South Africa. 

LYCOPER'DON, n. [add.! L. gem- 
matum, or common puff-ball, acts me- 
chanically as a styptic, by means of its 
brown spores ; L. giganteum, or giant- 
puff-ball, when dry, stanches slight 
wounds, and the smoke stupifies bees. 

LY€OPODIA CEOU8, a. Belonging 
to the Lycopodiaceae. 

LY€OPOD'IUM, n. [add.] The spores 
of L. clavatum are also used for rolling 
up pills, and for dusting infants. L, 
selago, or fir-moss, is a powerful irri- 
tant, keeps blisters open; a counter- 
irritant, and a rude purgative for very 
strong persons. L. eathartieum, a 
native of equatorial America, is a hy- 
percathartic, and used in elephantiasis 
and leprosy. It is a medicine of great 
activity. 

LYD'IAN, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
Lydia, a country of Asia Minor, or to 
its inhabitants; hence, soft; effemi- 
nate. 

LYE, fi. A term employed, in railway 
Ian., to denote the sidings or short off- 
sets from the main line, into which 
trucks may be run for the purpose of 
loading and unloading. The different 
sets of rails at a terminus, where trucks 
stand while being loaded or unloaded, 
are also called lyes, and are distinguish- 
ed Arom one another by having applied 
to them the terms descriptive of the 
different purposes for which they are 
used, as the grain lye, the coal lye, &c. 

LYM, ft. A dog held in a leam; a lime- 
hound or limmer. 

LYMEX'YLON, n. [Gr. Xufj^, plague, 

and {siAw, wood, timber.] A genus of 

serricorn beetles, nearly allied to Elat- 
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eridn and Buprestids. The grubs are 
very destructive to oak-trees, espe- 
cially those 
/ / of the Zy- 
/j^ mexylon no* 
^^**-^^gWL^ va/tf. This 
^ ^^l^ *' species re- 
^^^Kr\ ^^ ceives its 
l^^^^g f name from 

^^^^ / \ **»* damage 

J I caused by 

</ the grubs in 

Vr^^f^ mfA. the Swed- 

ish dock-yards in the time of Linnsus. 

LYM'ITER,t n. iS^ Limitoub in thU 
Supp. [SpenserA 

LYMN^'A, 11. A genus of mollnsca, 
found abundantly in our rivers and 
ponds, particularly the latter. They 
inhabit a thin oval or oblong shell. 

LYMPH, n. [add.] Lymph is a thin, op- 
aline, whitish fluid, of a somewhat 
saline taste, which, a short time after 
it is removed from the body, separates 
into a clear fluid, and a soft white or 
pinkish coagulum. The use of the 
lymph is to return the superfluous nu- 
tritious jelly fh>m every part of the 
body, and to mix it with the chyle in 
the thoracic duct, there to be farther 
converted into the nature of the sask" 
msX.—Coagulaible lymtph, blood depriv- 
ed of its red particles, which is poured 
out by the vessels for the closing of 
wounds, and for the formation of new 
tissue. — Lymph cf plants, the elaborat- 
ed sap of plants. 

LYMPHAl^'ie, II. [add.] The lymph- 
aties are small, transparent, absorbent 
vessels, which originate in every part 
of the body, and convey lymph from 
all parts. As they proceed from their 
origin, they gradually converge into a 
succession of branches of increasing 
size, and terminate in two main trunks 
called the right and left great lympha- 
tic veins, through which the lymph is 
poured with the chyle from the thoracic 
duct into the right and left subclavian 
veins. With the lacteal vessels of the 
intestines, the lymphatics form what is 
termed the absorbimt system. 

LYNCH'ET, n. A line of green sward 
which separates tracts of ploughed 
land from each other. [Provincial.] 

LYNX, n. [add.] One of the northern 
constellations, situated directly in firont 
of Ursa Migor. 

LY'R A, fi. [L. a lyre.] The Lyre, a con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere, 
surrounded by Cygnus, Aquila, Her- 
cules, and the head of Draco. Its 
principal star is • Lyra, of the first 
magnitude. — ^2. A portion of the brain, 
the medullary fibres of which are so 
arranged as to give it somewhat the 
appearance of a lyre. 

LYRE, fi. [add.] A constellaUon. [See 
Ltra in this Supp.] 

LYRE'-BIRD,n. The Memira superba, 
[See Menuba.] 

LYTHE,t a. [See Lithe.] Soft; gentle. 
[Spenser.] 

LYTHE, n. A fish. See Pollock. 

LYTHO<>'£NOUS, a. See Lituogb- 

NOUS. 
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MAp fi. A fhild^a alibreviaHi^n of mamma. 

MA€A'€OS, n. Monfcoi^ m railed. 
fSfe MATAnra in thLs Supii.] 

MAC AC US, n. A js;euu.i of qiiadru- 
manoiis mammals, called lij^ the French 
I macfiqutx. M. rhtint ia the pig- tailed 
bJlbnon of BenjifnlH 

M A€ A n A M 1 2 A TI O N , n. The act or 
art of finiL^atlntniziii;^^ 

MACAD'AMIZiNt;, n. An improTed 
methott of iti^kiti^ roa^A, tirat |>ublicly 
introduced by Mr. Maeadani. Itcon- 
Biflts in t'O during the rufMlwuy ur form- 
tng the road-cru«t with small broken 
atones to a eonfliderable dc'pth, and 
coii!*o]itlAt[nK them by comaijcft work- 
m^ iiprtn [ho road, or b^ rollfr^, ^o as to 
form iL h;ird, firm, and itmooth lurface. 

MACAKONIAN, a. Same a» MA€- 
h\li)\\V. 

MA€Alii ^EY, n. The fire-backed 
pheasant {Euptorumax tj/NjJu/), a native 
of China, is so callei] from having; been 
disco Tertd by Lord ^Vacartn^y during 
the Chinese embask^y. 

ftU€AS'SAR OIL, n. An oil used for 
liromotinn? the i^rowth of the hair, so 
named from Macamat, adhttict in the 
bland of Celebes, in the Ea^itern Archi- 
pelagOp from which It mua originally 
procured < It is said , however, to con- 
sist chJcHy of east4»r-oU, with a little 
olive-oil, a«d certain perfumes. 

MA€AS'SAR POISf)N, n. The gum 
of a. tree which grows in tho i*le of 
Celebes, in the Indian Origan, vyith 
which tho EVfalajians anoint their ar- 
rows, to make the wound fatal. 

MACAW, in, [mid.] The macaws 

MACCAW, \ are m.b^) ill cent birds, 
diitin^ibhcd by having their cheeks 
destitute of feathers, and their tail- 
fcathem hmgr (hfiire their generic name, 
macroi'emti, fi^x^ie, long, and mi^kh, 
tail). They arc all natives of the tropi- 
cal regions of South America. The 
liif-gGst a^d moAt s[dcndld tn regard to 
colour is the scarlet macaw {Mncrocer- 

MACE -PR OOF, fu Secure against 
arrrjtt. 

MA'CKR, R. A mace -hearer, — lohich 
#ee.— 2. A medicinal bark* <lo'icribed 
by ancient authors, said to be u-icful in 
dysetitery. 

MACERATE, ts. L [add,] To tear; to 
J distract ; to harass, [Sp^uer.l 

M A*: ir 1 N A L, or M A C 1 1 1 N AL, a. 

MACHINAPNEUMAT ICA, n. The 
Air --pump, a soi^tliRrn constellation, 
r^-e Antlia Pni^l uatica in this iSu|>p.] 

MAOHlNE', B. i. To l>c cm|>loyed upon, 
or in machinery ; to he ctci' untied in the 
mntliinery of a poem* [/*f/;j^.] 

MA^'CIES, N. [L. from m/teeOf to be 
lean.] Wasting; atrojdiy^ emaciation. 

MACk'EriEL-.\IJNT, n. A name of 
S|>parmint, 

MACK EREL-SKY, ti. [add.] A sky 
in which the elondt have tfieform called 
cirfO'Camtiias ; that ill, are broken into 
Heecy masses ; caUeJ also a macherel- 
bach skff, 

MACK INTOSH, ji, A term applied, 
from the name of the inventor, to 
waterproof garments, particularly over- 
eoaU, rendered waterproof by a solu- 
tion of India rubber. Surh garments, 
however, are now autH<i-3edcd by others 



rendered waterproof by different pre- 
parations. 

MACR'LE, n, [L. macula.] AmoDg 
printers J a blur in printing, so that tlic 
impression of a page appears double. 

MAC'LE, n. [add.] A variety of chiaii- 
tolite, the crystals of which present a 
tesselated appearance when cut trans- 
versely. — Also, a tesselated appearanct^ 
in other crystals. 

MA€ROBIOT'ie, a. [Gr. /»«»••«, lontr, 
and 04Hj life J Long-lived. 

MACROCEPH'ALOUS, a, [Gr. ^c**- 
C««, large, and «i^aii, the heaa.] Large;- 
headed; applied to dicotyledonous em- 
bryos, in which the two cotyledons ail- 
here, as in horse-chestnut. 

MA€RODA€TYLI€,a. Having lon^ 
toes; applied to a tribe of wading- 
birds. [See Macrodacttleb.] 

MACRODIAG'ONAL, n. [Gr. ^l;^, 
long, and diagonal.] The longer of i 
the diagonals of a rhombic prism. 

MACROM'ETER,!!. [Gr. /u«.<«r, long, 
and /Mr^w, measure.] A mathematical ' 
instrument, contrived to measure inac- 
cessible heights and objects, by mean^i 
of two reflectors on a common sextant. 

MA€ROP'ODAL,a.[Gr./i«««C«r,largc, , 
and rtutt foot.] Large-footed ; a tenn I 
applied to a modification of the mono- . 
cotyledonous embryo of seeds, in which 
the radicle presents an unusual protu- I 
berance, as in wheat. I 

MACTA'TOR,t n. A murderer. t 

MA€TRA, n. A genus of molluscous \ 
animals, of the order Conchifera Dim- | 
yaria. They live in the sand, and are 
universally diffused. The genus in- { 
eludes many rare and beautiful species. ,' 

MACULATE, a. [add.] Stained ; an, 
maculated thoughts. [Shak.] 

MAD, a. [add.] Mad, in the sense of | 
angry, very angry, vexed, is seldom i 
used, except in familiar conversation. — | 
Like mad, madly ; furiously ; as, to run 
like mad. [Vulgar.] — Mad as a March < 
kare, entirely mad; exceedingly en- i 
raged, so as to lose all self-control, i 
[ Vulgar or provincial.] \ 

>IADXME', n. [Fr.] plur. Mesdames, ] 
(medam^) Madam; ladyship; a title • 
of respect for a married lady. 

MADDE,t V. t. To madden; to be ma<] I 
rC^OMcer.l ' 

MADfiIRA, n. (made'ra), for MA- 
DEIRA. 

MADfiriiA-NUT, n. A species ol 
wall-nut, with a thin shell, from the 
island of Madeira. 

MA'DEL-PAROO'WA,n. A boat used 
in Ceylon for fishing, chiefly close in - 
shore, and on the lakes of the interior, 
sometimes covered with a bamboo-ro<d; 
when it takes the name of padji. The 
madel-paroowas are usually made of 
old warkainoowees, and are composeil 
of two half canoes, sewed to some floor^ 
planks, with other vertical ones for 
wash-boards. 

MADRIfiR', or MAD'RIER, n. 

MAD-WOMAN, a. A woman deprived 
of reason. 

MAE,) 

MOE, VMore. [Scotch.] 
MA. j 

MaEL'STROM, n. (mHl'strom.) LiU- 
rally, mill-stream ; a celebrated whirl- 
pool on the coast of Norway, near the 
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ishind of Moskoe. It is rery dan^«r«iiif 
in winter, especially when the nortb- 
west wind restrains the rei^ux of iht 
tide. At such time^ the whirl pool rs£?t 
Tiitlently, so as to be heard seTersl 
miles, and to engulf ^nuiU res^eU, aad 
even whales, which approach it. 

MiENURA, «i. .SwMfjsufu, 

M A E ' ST( ). SeeMik estoso. 

MAPElE'jt [Ffn fiMt/u^.J B> my faith. 

\lAr.'B(>TE,t n. A compensation tor 
murdering one^s kinnman. 

M AG 'DALE N, n. A reformed prosti- 
tnte; an innuteof a female pcoetentisr^. 

MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, In. A 

MAG'DALEN asylum, ( hou** 
or esiabliiihment into which prostitutes 
are received, with a view to their refbr^ 
matioii V a female |»enetentiary- 

MAG DEUl'RG HEMISPHERES, n. 
An apparatus for aAccrtaioiog the 
amount of the atmospheric pr^sarron 
a given surface. 1 1 oonaistA of two hcil- 
low bmRS hemispheres, furnished «iili 
handle!*, and &u formed, that wbea 
plarrd iiioyth to mouth they shall be is 
air-tight contact. In thi^ state the air 
is e^ihauasted from the i n*iidc !>y meani trf 
the air-pump, when it will be foun<.l ihit 
the hemispheres adhere together with 
considerable force, owing to the prt*- 
sure of the atmo»phere on their esteroil 
unrface^. If, then, the area of the seelioa 
of the sphere through the centre Iw 
known, and the force re«iuiretl to yuU 
the hemispheres asunder he n^certainnl, 
the pressure exerted by the otmosphwrt 
on a sfpiare inch of surface may be 
fiUind, supposing the exhaustion of th* 
hemisEpheres to be complete. The at- 
mospheric prosfturc, however, is ni^ch 
more accarately aacertainc^l by the ba- 
rometer. Tho i\la;udeburg hemispherei 
were first constructed by Otto Guericle, 
of MaKdeburg ; hence the name. 

M AGti, P* i. To steal ; to carry off cbq 
destinely. 

MAGG, It, plur. Maggs. A * 03d word 
for a halfpenny; Llie gratuity which 
servants expect from those to whodi 
they drive any goods. [iScol^.] 

MAUGUrKE, a. (m^-jo'rik.) [It.] In 
music, greater^ 

MAt'il CIEN.t «■ [fr] A maj?iciao. 

1 Chaucer.] 
A ' 1 K E ,f n. Magic, f Cifi««r.] 

MA'<jlLU!S,if, A ^enusof ga-ttrojiodotti 
mollusca, inhabiting a thick, tubular, 
irregularly contorted shell. It Ls gene- 
ral ty iuL-losed in corals, and whenyuun^ 
fiscfl itself in a hole, and as the coral 
grows it increases tn size and length, 

MAfilS'TER, w, [LJ Contracted to 
nutMier. ^Mister i or Afr., a title of i*o* itr 
or authority* An appellation given in 
the middle ages to peraons of nHcntilic 
or literary disitiiiction, equivalent ta 
the modem title of Dodvr. 

MA^ISTE'RIAL, a. [add.] Belonging 
to the office of a magistrate. [Lo^.\ 

MAOISTRAND', a. [L. magistrandus, 
from magistro.] A designation given to 
those students who are in the highest 
philosophical class before graduation. 
It is retained in the university of Aber- 
deen. [Scotch.] 

MA6'ISTRATE,n. [add.] In EngUmdy 
the term magistrate b usually applied 



MAGNETOMETER 



MAIGRE 



MAISTER 



to josdoes of the peace in the country, 
and to thoee called poHce magUtrates, 
such as there are in London. 

MAG'NA €HXR'TA, n. [add.] The 
great charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land, signed and sealed by Ring John in 
a conference between him and his barons 
at Ronoymede, June 19, 1215. Its most 
important articles are those which pro- 
vide that no freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or proceeded against, excopt 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land, and that no 
scutage or aid should be imposed in the 
kingdom (except certain feudal dues 
from tenants of the crown), unless by 
the common council of the kingdom. 
The remaining and greater part of the 
charter is directed against abuses of 
the king*s power as feudal superior. 
The charter granted by Henry III. is 
only a confirmation of that of his fiUher, 
King John. 

M AG'N ATE, n. plur. Magnatu. A per- 
son of rank ; a noble or grandee. 

MAGNA'TES, n. plur. [add.] In Httn- 
garp, the title of the noble estate in 
the national representation. The Hun- 
garian magnates are divided into greater 
and lesser, the former including certain 
high state officers, and the latter the 
counts and barons of the kingdom. 

MAGNE'SIA-WATER, n. A kind of 
aerated water prepared by impregnating 
carbonate of magnesia, dissolved in 
water, with ten times its Tolume of 
carbonic acid gas. 

MAGNET'ie, ) a. [add.] MoffneHe 

MAGNET'ICAL, f ampiitude, azi^ 
miilA,&c., in naoigaHon, the amplitude, 
azimuth, &c., indicated by the compass. 
—Maonetie batteru, a kind of battery 
formed of seTeral magnets combined 
together (usually horse-shoe magnets), 
with all their poles similarly disposed. 
It is also called a magnetic magazine, or 
a compottnd magnet.—Magnetie needle, 
the needle of the mariner's compass; 
any small magnetized iron or ste^ rod 
taming on a pivot. — Magnetic north, 
thai point of the horizon which is in- 
dicated by the direction of the magnetic 
needle. It is seldom the true north 
point. — Magnetic points of convergence, 
the magnetic poles of the earth, around 
which are drawn the bogonic lines, or 
lines of equal declination.— Poiirf qf 
magnetic indifference, that point of a 
magnet, somewhere about midway be- 
tween the two extremities, where the 
attractive force, after continually di- 
minishing as we proceed from either 
pole, ceases altogether.— Jlfa(pi«eic tele- 
graph, the electro-magnetic telegraph, or 
electric telegraph, [See Telkobaph.] 

MAGNET'ie, fi. Any metal, as iron, 
steel, nickel, cobalt, &c., which may 
receive, by any means, the properties 
of the loadstone. 

MAGNE'TO-ELECTRie, a. Pertain- 
ing to magneto-electricity.— iftt(rJt«to- 
dectric rotatory machine, an apparatus 
for rendering the magneto-electric in- 
duction currents continuous, and for 
converting their alternating direction 
into a constant one. 

M AGN E'TO - ELECTRICITY, n. 
[add.] That branch of natural science 
which is established on the ascertained 
fact that magnetism and electricity have 
certain principles in common. 

MAGNETOM'ETER, n. [add.] This 
instrument consists of a magnetized 
bar of steel, which is employed to de- 
termine either the absolute amount of 
magnetic declination (or variation of 



the compass), or the resolved intensities 
of terrestrial mi«netism in horizontal 
or vertical directions. The bar is sus- 
pended in a horizontal position, some- 
what after .the manner of the torsion- 
balance. 

MAGNETOMET^RIC, a. Pertaining 
to the magnetometer. 

A valuable leriea of hourly magnetometrie 
observations was oontinoed, night and day, 
throuichoot tbe whole period of our stay at the 
ialaDd.— [Am«'« Jnlarctie Bxptiition, i. Ql.] 

MAGNIFICAT, a. [L.] In the Aomoa 
Catholic church, the name given in the 
service to the song of the Virgin Msd^, 
drawn from Luke i. 46, in the Vulgate. 

MAGNIFICA'TION, ». The act of 
magnifying. [Rar> tuJ\ 

MAG'NIFYING-GLASS, ) n.Adouble 

MAGNIFIER, f convex 

lens which increases the apparent mag- 
nitudes of objects viewed at a small 
distance through it, by increasing the 
angle of vision. 

MAGNIL'OQUENTLY, adv. With 
loftiness or pomposity of language. 

MAG'NITUDE, a. [add.] Magnitude of 
etart. [See Stab.] 

MAG'NUM, )n. [L.] A 

MAG NUM-BO'NUM, f double-sized 
bottle, holding two English quarts. 
\Sir W. Seott.] 

MAG'OT, n. The Barbary ape, which 
has a small tubercle in place of a tail. 
It is naturalized on the rock of Gibral- 
tar, and forms the type of Cuvier*s 
genus Inuus. 

MAGTIE-MOTH,!!. AbUck and white 
moth, the larva of which feeds on the 
currant. It is common in our gardens 
{Abraxas grossularia). 

MA'GUS, n. [L.] A Magian; one of 
the Magi, or ancient Oriental philoso- 
phers. 

MAGYAR, n. (nud'jar.) One of a race 
in Hungary which conquered that conn- 
try, and whose descendants still bear 
sway there and in Transylvania. The 
Magyars came iit>m the Oural. The 
cause of the migrations of this people, 
and of their confederates, towards Eu- 
rope, seems to have been the movement 
given to the Arabs by Islamism. 

MA'HAL, n. plur, Mahalalat In the 
East Indies, any lands or public fund 
producing a revenue to the government. 

MAHAL'EB, n. [Ar.l A species of 
cherry, Cerastts mahateb, whose fruit 
affords a riolet dye, and a fermented 
liquor like kirsch-wasser. 

MAHOG'ANIZE, v, I. To paint wood 
in imitation of mahogany. [American.] 

MAHOIT'RES, n. The term applied to 
the wadded and up-raised shoulders in 
fashion during the loth and 16th cen- 
turies. 

MAHOM^EDAN, n. A Mahometan. 

MAHOM'ETISM,t In. Mahometan- 

MAHOM'ETRY,t J i»m. 

MAHOUT', n. In the EaH Indies, an 
elephant driver or keeper. 

MAHOWND',t 1- Mahomet. [CAai*. 

MAYANS. ^MMAiiDis. » 
MALD'EN, a. [add.] A maiden-speech, 

the first speech of a new member in a 

public body, as in parliament. 
MAID'EN- ASSIZE, n. In late, an assize 

at which no person is condemned to 

death. [See Maiden, a.] 
MAIDEN-PINK, n. A species of dian- 

thus, D. virgineus. 
MAlD'EN-RENTS,n. In ancient times, 

a noble paid by the tenants of some , 

manors on their marriage. | 

MAI'GRE, n. A genus of acanthoptery- 
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gious fishes, Scisena, one species of 
which is occasionally taken on our 
coasts. 

MAIHEM, n. See Maim, Mayhem. 

MAIL, V. t. [add.] To send by mail ; to 
prepare for transmission by the mail 
from one post-office to another. 

MAIL' ABLE, a. That may be mailed, 
or carried in the mail. 

MAILE, n. A silver halfpenny in the 
time of Henry V. 

MAILED, pp. or a. [add.] In zooL, pro- 
tected by an external coat or covering 
of scales or hard substance. 

MAIL'ING, ppr. [add.J Preparing for 
transmission by the mail. 

MAlLLE,t n. [Fr.] A coat of mail. 
[Chaucer.) 

MAIL' -PAYER, a. A rent-payer. 
[Scotch.] 

MAIN, a. [add.] First in size, rank, im- 
portance, &c. ; directly and forcibly ap- 
plied ; as, by main strength. 

MAIN, n. [add.] Main of light, mass; 
flood of light. [iSAoA.] 

MAIN, ) V. I. To bemoan; as a verb 

MANE, ) neuter, to moan. [Scotch.] 

MAIN'-BODY, n. The second line or 
corps of an army; the body which 
marches between the advance and rear- 
guard ; and, in a camp, that which lies 
between the two wings. 

MAIN'-BOOM, n. The spar of a small 
vessel, on which the mainsail is ex- 
tended. 

MAIN'-BREADTII, n. In ships, the 
broadest part at any particular frame. 

MAIN'-DECK, tt. The deck next below 
the spar-deck in frigates and seventy- 
fours. 

MAINE'-PORT, n. In law, a small duty 
or tribute, commonly of loaves of bread, 
which in some places the parishioners 
pay to the rector in lieu of small tithes. 

MAIN'-GUARD, n. A body of horse 
posted before a camp, for the safety 
of the army ; in a garrison, it is that 
guard to which all the rest are subor- 
dinate. 

MAIN'ING, ) ppr. Bemoaning; moan- 

MANE'ING,) ing. [Scotch.] 

MAIN'OR, n. See Mainour. 

MAIN'-POST, n. In a ship, the stern- 
post. 

MAIN'PRIZE, n. [add.] The wrU of 
mainprize is obsolete. 

MAINS, fi. The farm attached to a man- 
sion-house ; a demesne. [Scotch.] 

MAINSWORN',! o. Forsworn. 

MAIN '-TACKLE, n. In ships, a large, 
strong tackle, hooked occasionally upon 
the main-pendant. 

MAINTAINOR, n. In law, one who 
maintains or seconds a cause, depend- 
ing between other% by dbbursing or 
making friends for either party, &c., 
not being interested in the cause. 

MAlNTE,t pp. of Menge. Mixed; 
mingled. [Chaucer.] 

MAlN'TENANC£,ii.[add.] Beliaviour. 
[Chaucer.y^ln law, a person may witto 
impunity maintain a suit in which he 
has any interest, actual or contingent ; 
and also, a suit of his near kinsman, 
servant, or poor neighbour, out of 
charity and compassion. 

MAIR, a. More. [Scotch.] 

MAIS'ONDEWE,t n. FFr. Maison- 
Dieu.] An hospital. [Chaucer.] 

MA 1ST, a. Most. [Scotch.] 

MAIST, adv. Most; almost. [Scotch.] 

MAlS'T£R,t n. [Fr.J A skilful artist; 
a master. — Maister'Strete, the chief 
street. — Maister - temple, the chief 



MALA 



MALEFORMATION 



MALLEOLAR 



temple. — Maitter'tour, the principal 
tower. [ChoMcer.] 

MAlS'TEHFir, a. Difficult ; imperious ; 
violent. [Scotch.] 

MAlS'T£ttFyL,t a. Imperious. [C%aai. 
ear.] 

MAlS'TERIE^t ) ». Skill; skilful man- 

MAlS'TRI£,t f agement; power; 
superiority. — A tnautrie, a masterly 
operation. [Chaucer.] 

MAIS'TERT, n. Mastery; power. 
\Seoich.^ 

MAIS'TREE, fi. In the East Indiet, a 
native domestic carpenter. 

MAlSTR£SSE,t n. [Fr.] Mistress; 
gOTcmesB. [Chiaueer.] 

MAIS'TRISE,t n. [Fr.] Masteriy work- 
manship. [Chaucer.] 

M AJESTAriCt ) n. Great in ap- 

MAJESTATieAL^t I pearance; 
baying dignity. 

MAJ£STl€NESS, n. Migesty ; state or 
manner of being majestic. 

MAJOL'ICA, n. A kind of fine earthen- 
ware. 

M A'JOR, a. [add.] The major term of a 
syllogism is the predicate of the con- 
clusion ; the m^for premise is that which 
contains the miOor term. 

MA'JORATE, n. The office of major; 
Qiajority. 

MAJOR - 6ENERALSHIP, n. The 
office of a major-general. 

MA'JORING, ppr. Looking and talk- 
ing big, or with a military air. [Sir W. 
Scott,] 

MAK'ABLE, a. Effectibie; feasible. 
\Rare.] 

MAKE, V. t. fadd.] To become ; to proTe ; 
as, she makes an excellent wife.— 7b 
make nothing of, to regard or think as 
nothing; as, she makes nothing <^ leap- 
ing over a six-bar gate.— 7b make the 
land. [See Land.]— 7b make the doors, 
to make fast the doors. [S'AoA.] 

MAKE, V. I. [add.] To compose or make 
verses; to dense; to contrive.— 7b 
make or metehe, to make or match ; to 
make one or more fit for another ; to 
fit ; to suit ; to proportion. [Chaucer.] 

M AKE,t n/Tadd.] A feUow ; a husband ; 
a wife. [Chaucer.] 

MAKE for Nakb, that is, to make naked. 
[Chaucer.] 

MAK£D,ti>p. Made. [Ounuer.] 

MAK'ER, a. [add.] In law, the person , 
who signs a promissory note, who stands 
in the same situation, after the note is 
endorsed, as the acceptor of a bill of 
exchange. 

MAK£'-SHIFT,n. An expedient adopted 
to serve a present purpose or turn; a 
temporary substitute. 

MAK'ING, jfpr. [add.] Making law, 
clearing one's self of an action, &c., by 
oath, and the oath of neighbours.- 
Making-off, thei^ process of clearing 
whale-blubber oTkreng, and cutting it 
into small pieces, to be stowed away in 
casks. 

MAK'ING,a.[add.] Poetry. [Chaucer,] 

MAK'ING, ppr. [add.] Making weU, 

•composing verses well. [Spenser.] 

MAK'IN GES,t n. pi. Poetical composi- 
tions. [Chaucer.] 

MAK'ING-IRON, n. An instrument re- 
sembling a chisel, with a groove in, used 
by caulkers for finishing off the seam, 
after the oakum has been driven into it. 

MAK'ING-UP,n. Among (/ufi//er«, the 
reducing of spirits to a standard of 
strength, usually called proof. 

MA'LA, n. plur. (From L. mo/ttm, evil.] 
In /aic,a term applied to things that are 
evil, wrong, or unlawful, as, mala in «e, 
evils in themselves, as theft, robbery. 



&c. — Malaprokibita, wrongs which are 
prohibited by human laws, but are not 
positively wrongs in themselves, as trea- 
son, forgery, playing at unlawful games, 
&c. 

MA'LA, n. [L., contracted from Max- 
illa.] The cheeks ; the jaw ; the cheek- 
bone. 

MAL'ABAR PLUM, n. The name of a 
tree and its fruit, the Eugenia jcmUtos. 
It grows plentifully on the coasts of 
Malabar, and its fruit is much esteemed. 
—Malabar leaf, the leaf of the Cinna- 
momum malabathrum of Malabar, used 
by the ancients as a medicine and per- 
fume. 

M AL A€'€ A BEAN, n. The fruit of the 
Semecarpus ccusuvium. It closely re- 
sembles the cashew-nut. — Malacca 
root, the root of the Sagittaria alesi- 
pharmaea, or Arundo indiea, cultivated 
in the West Indies as an antidote to 
several kinds of poisons. 

MALA€HOOEN'DRON, n. A genus 
of plants, nat. order SterculiacesB. The 
M. ovatum, a native of America, is a fine 
ornamental plant, with large cream- 
coloured blossoms. 

MALA€OS'TRA€A, > a. A sub- 

MALA€OSTRA€ANS,5 classofthe 
Crustacea, in which the animals have 
seven thoracic and seven abdominal 
segments. It includes the shrimps, 
lobsters, crabs, &c. 

MALA€OSTRAeOL'06Y, it. [Gr. 
fiMXumt, soft, Mr^sjBOT, shell, and h»ym, 
discourse.] The science of Crustacea; 
called also crustaceology. 

MA'LA FIDES, n. [L.] In law, bad 
faith ; the opposite to bmui fides, good 
faith. [See Mala Fide.] 

MALAG'MA, n. [Gr.] In m«f., a cata- 
plasm. 

MALAGUET'TA PEPPER, «. Grains 
of Paradise plant. [See Grains.] 

MALAM'BO BARK, n. The bark of a 
tree, said to be procured from Columbia, 
and used as a substitute for cinchona. 

MALAPROPOS', odb. (malapropo'), in- 
stead of MALAPROPOS. 

MALAYS n. A native of Malacca, or of 
the Malay peninsula and the adjacent 
islands. — As an adjective, belonging or 
relating to the Malays, or to their 
country. — Malay race, one of the five 
principal divisions of mankind, accord- 
ing to Blumenbach. In this division 
the summit of the head is slightly nar- 
rowed, the forehead a little projecting; 
the nose thick, wide, and flattened; the 
mouth large ; the upper jaw projecting ; 
the hair black, soft, thick, and curled. 

MALAY'AN, a. Relating to MaUiya or 
Malacca. 

MAL'COHA, ». A set of Asiatic 
cuckoos (Pboenicophoeus), with a space 
round the eye void of feathers. They 
live chiefly on fhiit. 

MALDA'NIANS, la. Lamarck's name 

MALDA'NIDiE, / for his second fa- 
mily of sedentary annelids, including 
the genera Clymene and Dentalium. 

MALE,t n. [Fr.] [See Mail.1 A budget 
or portipanteau. [Chaucer A 

M ALE ADMINISTRA ' T 1 6 N, f n. 
Maladministration. 

MALE€ONFORMA'TION,t n. Mal- 
conformation. 

MALE'€ONTENT,t n. Malcontent. 

MALEDICT'ED.t a. Accursed. 

MALEFfiA'SANCE,t n. See Malfea- 
sance. 

MALE' FERN, n. instead of MALE 
FERN. 

MALEFORMA'TION,t n. Malforma- 
taon. 
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MAL'£NGIN,t n. (Fr.] [See Males- 
OINE.] Guile: ill-intent. [Spenser.] 

MXlEO'DOUR, n. a bad odour or 
smell. 

MALEPRA€'TICE,t n. Malpractice. 

MAL'ESON,f a. [L. mains, evfl, and 
sirtuu, sound.] A cntse; malediction. 

MALE'8WORN,t 



ForsWom. 



MAL'SWORN.t }*' 

MALE'-SYSTEM, n. In hot., all thst 
part of a flower which belongs to the 
stamens. 

MALE'-TALENT,t "• [Fr.] Dl-wilL 
[Chaucer.] 

MALETRBAT',t v. t. To maltreat 

MALFORMA'TION, a. [add.] In 
phys., a deviation fh>m the natoiml 
form of an organ. 

MAL'GRE,t ) adv. [Fr. See Miu- 

MAUL'GRE,t> ORE.] In spite of. 
[Chaucer.] 

MAL'ICE, fi. [add.1 In law, a formed 
design of doing mischief to another. 
It is express when the formed design 
or malice prepense is evidenced by eer- 
tain circumstances, discovering snrii 
intention ; and implied, when the art 
is done in such a deliberate manner 
that the law presumes malice, though 
no particular enmity can be proved. 

MAL'ICE, n. A malicious person. 
[Shak.] 

MAL'ICED,+ pret. of Malice. Bore ex- 
treme ill-will to. [Spenser] 

MAL'ICHO, n. [Sp. malhsAo.] Mis- 
chief; injustice. 

MALI'CIOUS, a. [add.] MaHaaa 
burning, in law, the offence of arson.— 
Malicious injuries, same as maheiast 
mischief. — Malicious prosecution, a pro- 
ceeding by which a person's reputation 
is attempted to be wilfully destroyed. 

MALIG'NANT, a. [add.] Small; spar- 
ing; scanty; as, a malignant light 
[A Latinism.] 

MALIGNE%t V. t. [See Malign.] To 
grudge; to oppose. [Spenser.] 

MALIGNING, pf>r. (mallnlng.) Tra- 
ducing; defaming. 

MALlN'6ER,insteadofMALaN6ER. 

MALIN'6ER, v. i. Among soldiert, to 
feign illness, or to protract disease, in 
order to avoid duty. 

MALIN'<^ERER, n. In miliiary hoL, 
a soldier who feigns himself sick. 

MALIN'f^ERING, instead of MAL'- 
INOERING. 

MALIN'tiERY, n. A feigning OhMSi, 
or protracting disease, in order to avoid 
duty. 

MA'LIS, R. [Gr. /ulXm.] A cutaneous 
disease, produced by parasitic worms 
or vermin ; formerly called dodders. 

MALaST,t pp. for MaUeed. Regarded 
with ill-will. [Spenser.] 

MAL'LARD, n. [add.] The 
duck in its wild state, the Anat 
of Linn. 

MAL'LEABLE, a. [add.] Malleabh 
iron is cast-iron, which, by a pecuHsr 
process, has been deprived of its csr^ 
bon, and thus freed from its brittleoeo. 
[See Puddling.] 

MALLEA'TION, n. [add.] A form of 

chorea, in which the person affected 

I has a convulsive action of one or both 

' hands, which strike the knee like s 

hammer. 

MALL^ED, pp. Beaten with something 
heavy ; bruised. [See Mauled.] 

MAL'LEMOKE, n. The fulroar-petrel 
(ProceUaria glacialis), is so called. 
This bin! is well known to the whalers, 
as it devours lumps of blubber, and is 
very greedy and gluttonous. 

MALLE'OLAR,a. [h.malleolus,diaan. 



MALT-SHOT 



MANATEE 



MANDRILL 



of tmalleus, a hammer. J In anai., a term 
applied to two branches of the posterior 
tibial artery. 

MALLE'OLUS, n. [L. dimin. of mal- 
leug.] The ankle, so called from its 
resemblance to a mallet. The termina- 
tion of the tibia at the ankle, is called 
nuUleoltu intemus, and the correspond- 
ing part of the fibula, malleolus extenuu. 
MAL'LET, n. A malkrd. [Shah.] 
MAL'LEUS, n. [add.] Lamarck*s name 
for a genus of irregular and inequivalve 
shells, placed among the Ostracea by 
CuTier. The M. vulgaris^ hammer- 
headed oyster, is chiefly remarkable for 
its singular form ; the two sides of the 
hinge being extended so as to resemble, 
in some measure, the head of a ham- 
mer, while the valTCs, elongated nearly 
at right angles to these, represent the 
handle. It inhabits the Indian Archi- 
pelago, attaching itself by a byssus to 
submarine rock^ 

MALL'ING, ppr. Bruising; beating 
with something heavy. {See Mauling.) 

MAL^MAG, N. Tarsius, a nocturnal 
genus of quadrupeds, allied to the le- 
murs. They are found in the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and have 
elongated tarsi and large eyes. 

MA'LOPE, n. A genus of malvaceous 
plants, one species of which {M, meUa- 
enides) is cultivated as a favourite 
hardy annual. It is common in Bar- 
bary, where it is found among stones 
and rocks, which it ornaments with its 
large crimson flowers. 

MALPIG'UIA, n. Bar badoes cherry, a 
genus of plants. [See Malpiohiacea.J 

MALT, a. Made of, or containing malt. 

MALT,t 2>ret. of Melt. Melted. [Chau- 

MAL'TALENT,t n. [add.] Dl-will or 
spleen. [Spenser.] 

MALTESE', n. sing, and plur. A na- 
tive or natives of Malta. 

BIALTfiSE', a. Relating to MalU. 

M^LT^-HOUSE, n. A house in which 
malt is made. 

MALTUU'SIAN, a. Relating to Pro- 
fessor Malthus, or to the principles con- 
tained in his Essay on the Principle of 
Population, Professor Malthus main- 
tains that population, when unchecked, 
goes on increasing in a higher ratio 
than the means of subsistence can, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be made to increase. Popu- 
lation, however, cannot increase beyond 
the lowest nourishment capable of 
supporting life ; and therefore the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining food forms the 
primary check on the increase of popu- 
lation, and generally operates upon 
mankind in the various forms of misery 
or the fear of misery. The immediate 
check may be either preventive or posi- 
tive ; the preventive is such as reason 
and reflection impose, and the positive 
consists of every form by which rice 
and misery shorten human life. As a 
preventive check to the increase of 
population. Professor Malthus advo- 
cates the necessity of moral restraint, 
that is, the prudential restraint from 
marriage, with a conduct strictly moral 
during the period of the restraint 

MALTHU'SIAN, n. A follower of the 
principles of Malthus. 

M^LT'-MILL, n. A mill for grinding 
malt. 

BI^LT'-SHOT,t \ u. A cerUin pay- 

MALT'-S€OT,t) ment for making 
malt. 



MA'LUM, n. [L.1 An apple. 

MALCRE',t n. [Ft, malheur.] Misfor- 
tune. I Chaucer.] 

MALU'RUS, n. A genus of passerine 
birds, abundantly dispersed through 
New South Wales. M, eyaneus, is 
named by the colonists the superb 
warbler, blue wren, &c. It is a very 
beautiful bird. 

MALVERSA'TION, n. [add.] In law, 
misbehariour in an oflice, employ, or 
commission, as breach of trust, extor- 
tion, dec. 



is the Manaius americanus. Mr. Gosse 
doubts the derivation of manatee, or 
" manant^Se,** as the negroes call it, from 
manattts, handed. Its flesh is delicious, 
in taste something between veal and 
pork. 

MANBOTE,! n. [Sax.] In ancient 
times, a compensation or recompense 
for homicide, particularly due to the 
lord for killing his man or vassal. 

MAN CHE, n. An East Indian boat na- 
vigating the MaUbar coast, with masts 
raking forward. Its flat bottom fits it 




Mancha ot Qilicul. 




UamnwUereih 



MAL'VE8IE,t n. Malmsey-wine. 

[Chaucer.] 
MAM, 71. (Contracted from Mamma ) 

Mamma. 
MAM'MA, n. plur. MamnuB. fL.J The 

breasts; the organ that secretes the 

milk. 
MAMMALIA, n. plur. [L.] The class 

of animals that suckle their young. 

ISee Mammal] 
AM MEL- 

lfeRES,n.rFr.] 

Circular plates 

covering the 

paps of a knight. 
MAM'MIE,) 
MAM'MY, J 

n. A child's 

term for mother 

or mamma, 

[Scoich.\ 
MAMMIL'LA, 

fi. [add.J A term 

synonymous 

with papilla, as 

applied to the 

couical bodies 

of the kidneys, at the points where the 

urine escapes. 

MAM'MOCKS, n Gobbets. [Scotch.] 
MAM'MOTII, a. Very large; as, a 

mammoth ox. 
MAN, V. t. To behave like a man ; to 

persist with firmness and courage ; as, 

I must man it out. [ShcA.] 
MAN'ACE,t n. A menace; a threat. 

[Chaucer,] 
MAN'ACE.t tj. t. To menace; to 

threaten. [Chaucer.] ^ 

MAN'ACING.t ppr. Menacing; 

threatening. [Chaucer.] 
MAN'ACE, n. [add.] Horsemanship; 

a riding-school. [5AaA.] 
MANA6EAB1I/ITY, n. Manageable- 

ness. 
MAN'A6EMENT, fi. In commerce, the 

care of goods while in docks, custom- 
house stores, &c. 

MAN'A(jrlNG, a. Intriguing; economi- 
cal; frugal. 
MANATEE', n. [See Manatls.] The 

common manatee of the American seas 
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for crossing the bars at the mouths of 
the rivers, and ascending the streams, 
whence it fetches away heavy cargoes. 

MANCHE'-PRESENT,tn.[Fr.fiMincA^. 
a handle.] A bribe ; a present from the 
donor's own hand. 

MAN'CHILD, fi. A male child. 

MANCIPLE, n. [add.] An officer who 
has the care of purchasing victuals for 
an inn of court [Chaucer.] 

MAN'CUS, n. A Saxon square piece of 
gold coin, about the value of half-a- 
crown. 

MAN'DANT, n, A mandator. 

MAN'OATE, n. [add.] In law, a judi- 
cial charge, command, commission; 
also, a bailment of goods, without re- 
ward, to be carried from place to place, 
or to have some act performed about 
them. 

MANDATOR, n. [add.] In laxo, a 
bailer of goods. 

MANDATORY, n. See Mandatary. 

MAND'EMENT,t «. [Fr.] Mandate. 
[Chaucer.] 

MAN^DElt, n. See Maunder. 

MAN'DERIL, n. See Mandrkl. 

MANDEVaLLE', ) n. [Fr. mandUle.] 

MANDIL'lOll, f 5«Mandilion. 

MANDIBITLATE, > a, Prorided 

MANDIB'ULJtED, ; with man- 
dibles, as many Insects, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, wasps^— in opposition to haus- 
Ullate, hausleHatea, 

MAN'DISC, n. The American name of 
the plant Jutropha manihot, 

MiAN'DORE, n. [It, mandora.] Same 
as Mandoline. 

MAN'DREL,) n. [add.] In mechanics, 

MANDRIL, ) a straight bar of iron 
on which an article having a hole 
through it is fitted to be turned. It is 
centred between the lathe- spindle and 
the spindle of the shifting head. The 
lathe-spindle is also sometimes called 
the mandril of the lathe, though not 
commonly or properly. The name is 
also given to any straight bar upon 
which a tube or ring is welded. 

:MAN'DKILL, n, [add.] The great blue- 
faced baboon, the Cynocephalus mrii- 
mon, or Simia maimon of Linn., the 



MANIFEST 



MAN-OF-WAR 



MAP 



lanrest, most fonnidAble, ferocious, and 
hideous of all the baboons. The man- 
drills are nati?es of the western coast 
of Africa, where they associate in large 
troops, which are the terror of the ne- 
groes, and are more than a match for 
the fiercest beast of prey. They often 
plunder villages and cultiTated fields 
with impunity. 

MAN'DU€ATORY, a. Pertaining to, 
or employed in chewing. 

MANE, V. t or t. To bemoan ; to moan. 
[ScoUh.] 

MANE, ft. Moan. [Scotch.^ 

MANE^E^ n. (manSzhe^ or mancJOi in- 
stead of MAN'E<^E. [add.] A school 
for training horses, as well as for 
teaching horsemanship. 

M ANE6E', V. t. instead of MAN'E6E. 
[add.] To train a horse for riding, or to 
graceful motion. 

M A'NEH, n. A Hebrew weight of gold, 
consisting of a hundred shekels; a 
weight of siWer, consisting of sixty 
shekels. [Ezekiel,] 

MAN'ERE,t i«. [Fr.] Carriage; be- 

MAN'ER,t ) haviour; kind or sort. 
— A tnaner lave-drinhe, a sort of Ioyc- 
potion. {Chaucer.l 

MA'NGS, n. instead of MANfiS. 

MANE'-SHEET, ». A sort of covering 
for the upper part of a horse^s head. 

MANET'TIA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cinchonaceae. Tlie bark of 
the root of M, cordifolia is emetic, and 
is regarded in Brazil as a valuable 
remedy in dropsy and dysentery. 

MAN'GANATE, n. Same as Mangan- 

ESATB. 

MANGANESE', n. Instead ofMAN'- 
GANESE. 

MANGAN'I€, a. instead of MAN'- 
GANI€. 

MAN'GANITE, n. One of the ores of 
manganese, consisting of two prime 
proportions of the dentoxide of the 
metal, combined vrith one of water. 
It is also called grau manganese-ore, 
and is used in the manufacture of glass. 

MANGIF^ERA, n. A genus of plants. 
{See Mango.] 

MAN'GO-FISH,n. A fish of the Ganges 
{Polynemus paradiseuM), about fifteen 
inches long, and highly esteemed for 
food. It appears about the same time 
with the mango [see Mango], and hence 
the name. It is of a beautiful yellow 
colour, and the pectoral fins have some 
of the rays extended into long threads 
(Gr. w\v{ and »tiffr«). 

BIAN'GOSTAN, )n. [add.] The fruit 

MAN'GOSTfilN, f is about the size of 
an orange, and is the most delicious of 
all known fruits. 

MAN'GO-TREE, n. The Mangifera 
indica. \See Mango.] 

MANGOUS'TE, fi. The Egyptian ich- 
nenmon and its congeners are so called. 

M AN'GRO VE.HEN, n. A West Indian 
bird, a species of rail {RaUus Umgiros- 
tris). 

MANHA^DEN, n. See Menhaden. 

MA'NIA, n. [add.] Rage or vehement 
desire for anything. 

MA'NIA-A-PO'TtJ, n. [L.] Madness 
from drinking ; delirium tremens. 

MAN'ICHEIST, n. See Manichean. 

MAN' IE, t n, [L. mania.] Aladuess. 
[Chaucer.] 

MANIFEST, )n.radd.] In commer. 

MANIFEST'O, f cialnaciffaHon, a do- 
cument signed by the master of a ves- 
sel at the place of lading, authenticated 
by the authorities of the port, contain- 
ing a specific description of the ship, 
her cargo and passengers, with the des- 



tination of the ship and of each pack- 
age of the goods, &c. €roods are not 
permitted to be imported into the 
United Kingdom without a manifest. 

MANIFEST'ABLE, a. That may be 
manifested. 

MANIFEST'EDNESS, n. State of 
being manifested. [Rare.] 

MAN'IHOT, II. iSee Manioc. 

MANIL'IO, «. (manU'-yo.) [It. manig- 
fto.l An ornament for the hand, wrist, 
or leg, worn in Africa. Also written 
Manil'la, Man'U, and Maniile', 

MANIL'LA-UEMP, n. A fibrous ma- 
terial obtained from the Musa textUis, 
a plant which grows in the Philippine 
Isles, &c., from which excellent ropes 
and cables are made. 

MANIPULATED, pp. Treated or 
operated with the bands. 

MANIPULATING, ppr. Operating 
with the hands. 

MANIP'ULATIVE, o. Pertaining to, 
or performed by manipulation. 

MA'NIS, n. A genus of edentate mam- 
nulls, covered with large, hard, trian- 
gular scales with sharp edges, and over- 
lapping each other like tiles on a roof; 
pften called scaly lizards, scaly ant- 
eaiers, or pangolins. They inhabit the 
warmer parts of Asia and Africa, and 
feed on ants, the nests of which they 
break into with their claws, which, in 
walking, are turned in. 

MAN'KIND, a. Masculine; as, a man- 
kind witch. \Shak.] 

MANKS, ) 19. The old language of the 

MANX, f Isle of Man. 

MANKS, \a. Relating to the Isle of 

MANX, ) Man, or to its language. 

MAN'-MER'CER, n. One who deals by 
retail in cloths, &c., for male attire; 
a woollen draper. 

MAN'-MID' WIFE, ». (man'-mid'-wif.) 
A physician who practises midwifery ; 
an accoucheur. 

MAN'NA. Must not. [Scotch.] 

MAN'NA'€ROUP, n. A granular pre- 
paration of wheat-flour deprived of 
bran. It consists of the large hard 
grains of wheat-flour retained in the 
bolting-machine after the fine flour has 
been passed through its meshes. The 
French call it semoulina, or semouKne, 
and the finest kind of it is said to be 
made in the south of France. It is 
used for making soups, puddings, &c. 

MAN'NER, fi. [add.] Taken with the 
manner, taken with a stolen thing in 
one*s hand, or about one. 

MAN'NERED, a. Having manners. 

MAN'NERISxM, n. [add.] A tasteless 
uniformity, reducing everything to the 
same manner, without the freedom and 
variety of nature. 

MAN'NERS, n. plur. [add.] Morals; 
polite behaviour; behaviour considered 
as decorous or indecorous, polite or im- 
polite, pleasing or displeasing. 

MAN'NERS-BIT, n. A portion of a 
dish left by guests, that the host may 
not feel himself reproached for insufli- 
cient preparation. [LoC€d.] 

MAN'NING,t n. [From L. mamts, the 
hand.] A day's work of a man. 

MAN'NISH,a. [add.] Human; proper 
to the human species ; proper to man, 
as distinguished from wonuui. — As ap- 
plied to a woman, it is a strong term 
of reproach. [Chcmcer.] 

MAN'NISHLT, adv. In the manner of 
a man; boldly. 

MAN-OF-WAR', n. An armed ship; 
a government vessel, employed for the 
purposes of war. 

MAN-OF-WAR%n.ThePAi/M/MiiM!/a- 
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ffiea, one of the acalepha, n so oslled 
by sailors, from the crest looking like 
the sail of a ship as the creature swims. 
[See Phtbalis in Diet.] 

MAN-OF-WAR'-BIRD, «. The frigate- 
bird, Taekin»etes aquUa. [See Fbi- 
oATE-BiRD in this Supp.] 

MAN.OF.WAR*S'-MAN, n. A seaman 
belonging to a ship-of-war. 

MAN'OR,ii. [add.] DwelUng; habtU- 
tion. [Chaucer.] 

MAN'OSeOPE, n. See Manometer. 

MAN'SIONRT,t n. A place of rai- 
dence. 

MAN'SWORN, i]!p. Perjured. [Seotdt] 

MAN'TEAU, n. (man'to.) [Fr.] A 
cloak ; a mantle. 

MAN'TELINE,t n. A Uttle mantk 
used by knights at tournaments. 

M AN'TIDiE, n. A family of ortbopter- 
ous insects, named from the genu 
Mantis. 

MANTILXA, n. TSp.] A woman*s 
head-covering ; a lignt covering thrown 
over the dreas of a lady. 

MAN'TIS, R. A genus of orthopterons 
insects, remarkable for their grotesque 
forms. They frequent trees and plants, 
and the forms and colours of thdr 
bodies and wings are so like the leaves 
and twigs which surround them, as to 
give them remarkable power to elmfe 




Pnylog-maotl*, MantU ntigtMo. 

observation. The M. religiosa or pray- 
ing-mantis, has received its name fraan 
the peculiar position of the anterior 
pair of legs, resembling that of a per- 
son's hands at prayer. In their hiU^its 
they are very voracious, killing insecti 
and cutting them to pieces. 

MAN'TIS-€RAB, n. Crustacea of the 
genus Squill* are so called, from the 
second pair of jaw-feet being very 
laiige, and formed very like the fore- 
legs of insects of the genus Mantis. 

MANTIS'PA, R. A genus of neuropter- 
ous insects of small sizCy and widely 
dispersed. They chiefly reside upofi 
trees. Their forelegs are formed like 
those in the genus Mantis. 

MAN'TLE, R. [add.] In arch., the same 
as Mantle-Tbeb. Also written Jfaafaf. 

MAN'TLED, pp, or a. Covered with a 
mantle. 

MAN'TLING, ppr, or a. Cloaking; 
covering; extending. 

MAN-TRAP, R. An engine for catch- 
ing trespassers. It is now unlawiu], 
unless set in a dwelling-hoaae, between 
sunset and sunrise. 

MAN'TY.R. Mantua sUk; a'mantk»;s 
gown. [Scotch.] 

MAN'UALIST,R. An artificer; awork< 
man. [Rare.] 

MAN'UALLY, adv. By hand. 

MANU'BRIUM, r. [L.] A haft or 
handle ; the upper bone of the sternum. 

MANUCAP'TOR, r. [L. moRxf, snd 
capio, to take.] In law, one who stands 
bail for another. 

MANUFACTORY, a. [add.l Perform- 
ed by art and labour of the hands; a% 
a manufactory operation. [5ip(/I.] 

maSI; a.j^^''^« ''»*»»- ^•^• 

MAN'Y TIMES. An adverbial phrase. 

Often; frequently. 
MAP, R. [add.] Geological maps, delinea- 
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tions of the strata on the earth's sar- 
fiftce, &c. 

M AP'LE-TREE, n. A tree of the genua 
Acer. [See Maple.] 

MAR'ABOU-STORK, n. At least two 
species of large storks are so called ; 
the delicate white feathers beneath the 
wing and tail form the marabou-fea' 
thers imported to this country. One 
species is a native of West Africa {Lep- 
toptUus marabou\ the other is common 
in India, where it is generally called 
the adjuUmi; it is the LeptopiUus or- 
gala, 

MARAI', n, A sacred inclosure or tem- 
ple among the islanders of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

MARASCHT'NO, n. A delicate spirit, 
distilled from cherries; the best is 
from Zara, and is obtained from the 
Marasca cherry. 

MARBRI'NUS,t ) n. A species of cloth, 

MAR'BLE,t f composed of parti- 
coloured worsted, so disposed as to re- 
present the veins of marble. It was in 
use by the Normans. 

MARC, n, [Fr.] The refuse matter 
which remains after the pressure of 
firuit, particularly of grapes. — 2. A 
weight of gold and silver; a money of 
account. [See Mark.J 

MARCHANDE'-DE-MODES. [Fr. 
literally, dealer in fiuhions.] A lady*s 
milliner. 

MXRCH'ER, n. [add.] The lords 
marehert were the noblemen who lived 
on the marches of Wales and Scotland, 
who, in times past, had their laws and 
regal power, until they were abolished 
by 27 Henry VIII. 

MARXHET, n. A pecuniary fine an- 
ciently pedd by the tenant to his lord, 
for the marriage of one of the tenants 
daughters. Tiiis custom prevailed both 
in England and Scotland. 

MXRXIAN,t a. Martial; under the 
infinence of Mars. [Chaucer.] 

MARCID'ITY, II. Leanness; meagre- 
ness. 

MAR'CIONITE, II. A follower of 
Marcion, a Gnostic of the 2d century, 
who adopted the Oriental notion of the 
two conflicting principles, and imagined 
that between these there existed a 
third power, neither wholly good nor 
evil, the creator of the world, and the 
God of the Jewish dispensation. 

lklARD,f pret. from Mar. Threw down. 
[Spenser.] 

MAR'E€A, n. [add.] A genus of pal- 
mipede birds, containing the widgeon 
{Mareca penelope). 

MARE'S-NEST, n. A person is said to 
find a nutr^s-nest, when he chuckles 
over the discovery of something which 
is absurdly ridiculous, or which turns 
ont to be a hoax. 

MARE*S'-TA1L, n. [add.] A name 
given by seamen to long streaky clouds, 
spreading out like a horse's tail, and 
indicating rain. 

MARGARlTA'CEiE, n. The peari- 
oyster tribe; an order of mollusca, 
containing many genera of much in- 
terest. The most important is the 
Avicula, one species of which, the A. 
margaritifera, produces the most valued 
pearls, as well as the greatest quantity 
of mother-of-pearL 

MARGARITIF'EROUS, a. Producing 
pearls. 

MXR(^E,t n. Brink; margin. [Spenser.] 
M AR6 IN AXI A, n. plur. Notes writ- 
ten on the margin of books. [Lit. us.] 
MXR'GRAVINE, n. The wife of a 
margrave. 



M ADRIAN, a. Relating to Mary, Virgin 
or Queen. 

MXR'IO, n. In Mahometan myth., an 
eril jinnee or demon of the most power- 
ful ckss. 

MAR'IE,t J n-fSax.] Marrow.- Jlforie- 

MAR'Y,t > bones, marrow - bones. 
[Chaucer.] 

MAR'IGOLD, «. [add.] Pot-marigold, 
the Calendula ojfficinaiis, common in 
gardens. It was formerly much em- 
ployed as a carminative, but is now 
chiefly used to adulterate saffron. 

MAR'IGOT, n. [Fr. marais, a marsh.] 
In Western Africa, a kind of small lake 
close to or near the brink of a river, 
and fed by the river^s overflowings; 
as, there are many marigots along the 
whole course of the Senegal. 

MARIRI'NA, n. A smaU South Ame- 
rican monkey, with fine silky hair of a 
golden yellow colour, and furnished 
with a mane ; also called the silhp ta- 
marin. It is the Jaechus rosalia of 
naturalists. [ See cut in Diet. Monket.] 

MARINER n. [add.] This term also com- 
prehends the government of naval ar- 
maments, and the state of all the per- 
sons employed therein, whether ciril or 
military. — Royai marines, troops which 
serve on board of her Majesty's ships 
of war. 

MARINE' ACID, n. Spirit of salt; 
muriatic or hydrochloric acid. 

MARINE' BAROMETER, n. A baro- 
meter adapted to the conditions of a 
ship's motion. It is simply a cistern- 
barometer suspended by gimbals, with 
a stricture in the tube to prevent oscil- 
lations of the mercury. 

MARINE' CHAIR, n. A machine in- 
vented for viewing steadUy the satel- 
lites of Jupiter at sea. 

MARINE' €ONGLOM'ERATES. n 
In geol., deposits formed and thrown 
up by the sea upon its shores. They 
are mixed with remains of shells and 
corals, which are agglutinated by a cal- 
careous cement, finally acquiring a to- 
lerably firm consistence. Such con- 
glomerates are very abundant in the 
West Indies. 

MARINE' ENGINE, n. A steam-engine 
employed to propel vessels, whether on 
the ocean or on rivers. They are gen- 
erally condensing engines. 

MARINE' SOCIETY, n. A charitable 
institution for the purpose of appren- 
ticing boys to the naval service. In- 
corporated by 12 Geo. III., c. 67. 

MARINE' SURVEYOR, n. A machine 
for measuring the way of a ship at sea, 
and for registering the same on a sort 
of dial-plate. 

MARIOL'ATRY, n. [L. Maria, a wo- 
man's name, and Gr. a«t<ii«, service, 
worship.] The adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, as the Deipara or mother of God. 
This mistaken homage began in the 
4th century, but was soon put down as 
a heresy, having been utterly unknown 
in the primitive churches. It was re- 
vived vrith better fortune in the 7 th 
century. 

MARIOTTE'S' LAW, ». The law of 
the relation between the elastic force 
and density of gases; properly called 
Boyle's law, — which see. 

MAR'ITATED,t a. Haring a husband. 

MAR'ITIME,a. [add.] Maritime causes, 
in law, those injuries that are com- 
mitted on the high seas.— ilfartfim^ 
courts, the court of admiralty, and its 
courts of appeal, the judicial committee 
of the privy council. — Maritime state, 
the body which consists of the officers 
253 



and mariners of the British navy, who 
are governed by express and permanent 
laws, or the articles of the navy, estab- 
lished by act of parliament. — Maritime 
interest, a premium charged upon a 
bond of bottomry. 

MXRR'AB, n. A star of the second 
magnitude in the northern constellation 
Pegasus. 

MXRK'ER,!!. [add.] A counter used in 
card-playing. 

MARK'ET-BETER,t «• A swaggerer; 
one who swaggers up and down a mar* 
ket. [C/iaucer.] 

MXRR^ET-GELD, n. The toll of a 
market. 

MXR K'ET-OVERT,n. An open market. 

MARK'ET-PENNY, n. A penny an- 
ciently paid at the town of Maldon by 
those who had gutters laid or made 
out of their houses into the streets. 

MXRK'lS,t n. [Fr.] A marquis. [Chau- 
cer.] 

MXRK'ISESSE,t «. [Fr.] The wife of 
a marquis. [Chaucer.] 

MXRRS'MANSHIP, n. Dexterity of a 
marksman. 

MARLE, V. i. To wonder; to marvel. 
[Scotch.] 

MXRLED, pp. or a. Variegated ; mot- 
tled; chequered. [Scotch.] 

MXRL'ING-SPIRE, n. Same as Mab- 
lin-Spikb. 

MXRL'Y CLAY, n. A variety of clay 
used in making pale bricks, and as a 
manure. 

MXRMlTE', fi. [Fr.] A French cooking - 
vessel; a porridge-pot. 

MXR'MOSET,n.[add.] Jaechus, a genus 
of small American monkeys, distin- 
guished from the rest of the American 
monkeys by the absence of the addi- 
tional molar,*and by the sharpness and 
crookedness of their nails. They are 
very nimble and agile in their move- 
ments, and extremely cautious in their 
habits. Their ears are generally tufted. 

MXR'MOT, n. [add.] The alpine mar- 
mot is the Arctomys alpinus, about the 
size of a raU»it The Arctomys ludo- 
vicianus is the prairie-dog of North 
America. 

MXR'MOZET, n. See Marmoset. 

MAR'ONITE, n. A foUower of Maro, 
an inhabitant of Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus in Syria. The Maronites, in 
the 7 th century, adopted the opinions 
of the Monothelites. 

MAROON', n. [add.] In Jamaica, the 
name given to a runaway negro. — Also, 
a bright white light used for signals in 
the East Indies. 

MAROON', a. Brownish crimson ; of a 
scarlet colour. 

MAROON'ING, n. In the southern 
states of America, to go marooning, is 
to make up a party and have a picnic ; 
such is called a marooning party. It 
is made up for the purpose of spending 
several days on the shore or in the 
country. 

MXR'PLOT, n. One who, by his offi- 
cious interference, mars or defeats a 
design or plot. 

MXR'QUIS, ) n. [add.] Till of late, 

MXR'QUESS, i marquis was the most 
common, but it is now to a great extent 
superseded by marquess. 

MXRQUISE', n. [Fr.] The wife of a 
marquis ; a marchioness. 

MXR'QUOrs RULERS, II. Triangular 
rulers used for drawing parallel and 
perpendicular lines, so named from 
Marquoi, an artist, to whom tlie most 
approved construction and application 
of triangular rulers are due. In these 
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initramenU the tide or edge or a rii^hl- 
BLiiRled trianijuJar ruler is mvle to slide 
on ttie Ki'udimtfd eil^e or a rei'tati^iiLiLr 
ruler, o^out twelve inf'hes Icmic. 
MAR'AlAdR, n. [add.] Mttrnugt-con^ 
sidtraiioH^ the hiishe»t conaidi^nitifjn 
rH^f^ued by Idw. A nmpriaj^e-con- 
uderntiotit in a settlement miMie pti<si* 
to marriage, or in pursuance of articJe^ 
entered into before mafriaffe^ mm 
throui^li the whuie itettlemeut, s-i for 
49 tt retatea to the husband and v,\ff, 
and i&»ue, and protect! them, — Mttr- 
ria*jf-faefiurt, Litotd of w^hite rdxnnd^!, 
or tmnehes of vrhite floweni worn at 

lion given to n Tflromon at her marrijtge, 
-^Aiarriafft-ietttfmfnt^ a. conTentioTiaL 
trrangemcnt dftnslly made before mar- 
riage, and L» eoasideratinn of it, wbero- 
by :i jointure i& seen red tfl the wife^ and 
portions to children^ in the eTeot of 
the hUi^bandV death. 

MATi'RlA6EABLKKB:&S, n. StatB of 
beirtB inajria^eoble. 

MAKKON', a. [Kr] Of a eheiitnut 
colour* 

MA II 'ROT, n. A name of the aak, a 
■ea^1>ird. 

MAR ROW, F. t. To einal ; to awociite 
iTith^ to fit; eiaetljr to match. [Scotch.] 

MAR'UY-MUFFE,t n. A eoarae com. 
mon clotTi. 

M AUSE!LL,HSE' HYMN, n. The na- 
tiooa] iong of the French patriota* 

MAK;SHAU n. [odd.) Mfirgkitl of th^ 
king 9 (gwcfwV) iyenrk. TJie Act 5 antJ 
tJ Vii?t*, V, 2*2j abolish^ thi^ ofUce, imd 
itnbfltiituted an oflieer, ;#ho b ealkd 
keeper of the qtieeii^« prijttjn, 

MAit'SHAKLlNG, ri. [add.] The net 
of arranging and imtting into proi>er 
order, a» an army or tr6opi; the di*- 
pQ«ifig of i>en»onfl ^i public soLemnitie!^ 
or proccflsiona in their proper pljicea, 
Bi:*cordiuK tfi their reBil^etive rankii, &e. 

MAU'SHALSiEA^n. [add.] Inthemar- 
ahalieA c^f the kiui;^^« {iiueen'ft) huufte- 
hold there are two courlJ* of r^nrd : — 
(1.) The {>rij{iDa] eourtof &i^ m.arflhalfliea, 
Wfhieh hoMii plea of all tre:*iM**9e* com- 
inittcd within the ver^'e, that la, within 
a eirele of twclTe miW round the sove- 
reign's residence. (2.) The [)al ace-court 
{ichich *ef\^ created by Charle& T*, and 
abolished in 1^9. The ftlarshaleven 
prison 19 uow eon&fjlidated with others, 
and denuiuinated the tluecu'n prinoTj. 

MXRHll .HAUlilEU,n. A bird (I ircm 

MaKSH'^LAND, h. Swampy or marshy 
land. 

MAUSrPIA'IJA, >w. An order of 
MAllSirpiA'TA, J mamtnalifl. [Srt 

3IAKSirPlALS, intend of MAR- 
SUPIALS. 
MARSIF'PIAK, a. Same as Mab£iv* 

pi ATE. 

MARStJTIATE, a. Same m Mai^v- 

M ARSUTIUM, inateiid of MARS^UP'. 

UIM. 
MART, \fi. A cow or ox futtened, 
MAIKT, f killed, and uiUed for winter 

proviaiou. {Srotrh.] 
STXUT,t for 51 A us, the god of war 

M X H T E,f for M A its. [ Chaut^tv. ] 
WXR'TEL'DE-l'EK,t i». |Fren:] An 
ancient weapon bavin;? ut one end a 
pteh, and at the other a. hammer^ a^ie- 
blade, half-moon, or other temii nation, 
used by horfie-ftohHerfli, and i^^iiuemlly 
hunp nt the Ba(Jdle-l>ow, Fijir- J hhown 
a hon^enmu'fl hammer of about the time 
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of Edward tV. ; tig. 3, a marCel-de-fer 

of the time of He(ir| Vllh\ fi^ 3^ a 

martel ■ de- 
I fer of the 

time of Ed- 
I ward VL; 
I and ^t^. 4, 

a ninrtel - i 

de-fer fur- 
nished mth 

a piato] of \\i/ 

the time of y/ 

Queen Eli* 

MlRTEL- 

E E D, t 
preifTtt ot 
Afariel. 
Stmckj or 
hammered. 

SSprnxtT^ 1 
AR'TEN, n. [add.) The pine-marten 
(Muriela martcs) is on inhabitant of i 
the woody dratricfc* in the northern | 
part4 of America, and is also found in I 
Sweden, Norway , 6ic, Tta fur ia of n 
Bnperior quality, and the Hkins form a 
frreat article of commerce. l 

MaH'TIN', n. [add.] S^ Swallow. I 

MXR'TINGALE, k. [add.] MurHnffnl^^ ' 
ftaift, r(»pei or sfnalf cliains stretched 
to the jib-boom end for stayiui; it 
down» 

MX H TI N (ST, ) () F BU L LI ON'S DAY, 
ff. The fourth day of July, on. This 
w the Scottish St. Swithin'* Day. If 
it pTdte dry, it U au^rod that fair 
weather will eUKue for six weekfl ; if 
wet, that rain will; prevail for the aamii 
perioiL 

MAR'TlilE,t ^- IFr] Martyraom] tor- 
ment. \Chauctr.\ 

M X R'T 1 K E, f v. r To torm en t. [ Ot tm* 
crr.l 

MXR TEEMAS, n. Alartinmaft. 

M A R T ' N ET8, n. 5f* 51 arti s ets» 

MaR TYUED, pp. or ft, [aild.] Shed in 
martyrdom j a*, ntartj/red blood. [Mil- 

M AR'TYREST.f [Sre Mauttr] Dost 
torment. [SfTimier.] 
M ART YR L Y ,t o. U elotinff to martyns 
or martyrdom r 

MA'RUM, n. A name formerly irfTen to 
several species^ of Teticrinm. Mamm 
Rffriaeitm, the Tettcrium Mttntm^ S^an 
herb-niA-^tTCf n bitter aromatic plant, 
mnolliu};? like smmonin, and used as an 
errliine. 

M A ' R Y .t 1 n . A ml gar oath ; by Mary. 
MA'Rli:,t I [Chmicer.] 
MAR YGtJLD, w. S^ MAamoLis. 
M XS' A JT 1 B, n I o th e Ewfi /if efi>jr, th c 
Cfiuneillor of a native prince. 
MASrLED ARMOL R, fi, fmi^ld,) Ar- 
mour Hucb as that worn by the Norman 
soldiers, re- 
prcEiented in 
the Bayeans 
tapestry. It 
was com - 
pcmed of 
^nlrt]l loi^- 
0[J);e«haiKKl 
metallic 
platMj fas- 
tuuefl on a 
leathern or 
iuulted un- 
dercoat. 
M A S € U L" 
IN'ITV, a. 
The quality 
of bem;; mnsculine. \fffir. uiA 
MAS 'D E D, n. [Fr. | A s l^ cie* of Franeh 
wine. 

5H 




M AS£,t n. Mase; a wild fancj. | Okdv- 

wr.l 

MAsXt tv I. To doQbti tobe oonfownd- 
ed. Uli0itctrA 

MA SEDNESS,t " Amaaemeut] m- 
toniflhment; confiuion, [Chmtar.] 

MA'^SELIN^t 111. [D. mff^rr, the wood 

MA ZERIN.t f of the maple^twe.l A 
dnnkinj^-cupf usually made cif the vroo<i 
of tJie maple-tree. [Chtive^.] 

MAStf, a. [add.] In frr^Hai/, amlxtun 
i>f ground malt and warm water. 

MASHALLAni iBier. [Torki^b aad 
Persia II. ] Praised l» the Ixtrd '. 

MASU'ING, It. A beating into a mass - 
a crushing.— 1.^ In br^irinff^ the prcw:e« 
of infusjUK the ground mall m varru 
water, and cxtraeting lh» lacehanap 
matter called titeei-Kort* 

MASH LtfM, Jfl, [Sff Mr.in.iv.] Mii- 

MASH LlNj i ed, appUe<J to grain, 
[Sattrh,\ 

MASIPLIJM, H. Mliod ^raia; a ma- 
ture of edible*. [Sifofck.} 

MASlI'-TCTB,it. SameR3 Mapristo Tro. 

MASH-VAT, n. Same as Misa-Tin. 

HASirYi a. [add.] Of tlier nature of a 
mash. 

M A S R, t?. t. To maati ; to infafe. 
f^cptcA.] 

MAS K, t, L To be In a state of infusioa. 
[Stotfh.] 

MAS'KELjf n. A kind of laee made in 
the ir»th century. 

MAS RERY,t n. The dresa or dagorae 
of a maAker 

MASR'ING-FAT, n. A raaahinff-v»t 
[Scoit^hA 

MASK INGPAT^B- A teapot. [A-c>fc*l 

MA SON-EEE, a. A name given ta 
hytneiiopterous InseebA of ibe gciien 
Onniia and Chalicidoma, which con- 
struct their nests with bita of sand or 
gravel, ftgi^irlutiiiated toj^rether by meanj 
of a viitcitl ssaliva, and tijE them on tbf 
sidea of walln, A'C, or avail themjekei 
of some cavity for tlmt purpofte. 

MA'SONRY, a. [add.] A atone pave- 
ment. [ShakJ] 

MA'SON-TVASP, n. A name pven to 
hymenopters of the genisa Odynerifft 
from their inj-'eriuity in excavating their 
hubitatiun in the suLud. 

MAS OOLAH-HUAT, it. Sm €«t- 
MNOUK in this Supp. 

MASS,?), [addn] A term ^nerallyap- 
^died to the icom pound of whieh hill* 
are forme*).— In the Jtnt arij, a Jariie 
quantity of matter of bj^ht or K»hade.^ 
In rintckimii^Mf the nww* multiplied into 
the intensity of gravity at the pliee^ 
constitutes the weight of the body^ «o 
that the weight toeing denoted by w, 
the masft by m, ^tnd Che meajstire of grir 
vity by ff, then w ^ (?. m, and therefiMT? 

11=^. This quantity p, which iiia- 

dependent of the iiartit^ular nalarr of 
the body, is thus the weight of wliat i» 
arbitrarily assumed to represent tke 
unit iif mnst. Also, if ir repre«ent ibe 
weight of the unit of volume, and f the 
rolume of the body, then ia w ^ ». '' 

and M 3= — . V. 

U 
Af ASS, a. [add.] The nuuf ti a church- 
iiervicc which forms an essential pirl 
of both the Roman Catholic and Gt«k 
cburehes, and in which the consecra- 
tion of the sacramental bread and wine 
takes plaoe. In the Roman Cjithdic 
church, the mass oonsijits of four i^arb: 
—-(1.) The intr&itit^ or preparation, ctin- 
slstin)^ of neveral prayer*, psalms^ tKe 
Uhria m Ejct^lfi^^ the epistle and go»j«l 
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for the day, the creed, &c. (2.) The 
conaecratioD of the bread and wine. 
(3.) The commnnion . (4.) The pott cam- 
munio, which consists of a few more 
prayers, and of the blessing which the 
priest gives, taming toward the eon- 
gregation.— ITtijrA - nia«#, a mass per- 
formed on festivals and other solemn 
oooasions, by a priest or prelate, at- 
tended by a deacon and snbdeacon. On 
such occasions the mass, or parts of it, 
are song by a choir, accompanied by 
the organ and other mnrical instru- 
ments. — Low-mau, the ordinary mass 
performed by the priest, assisted by one 
altar-servant only. 

MASS'-BQQK, n. The missal or Roman 
Catholic senrice-book. 

MASSETER'IC, ) a. Belonging to the 

MAS'SETERINE, f maaseter; applied 
to a branch of the inferior maxillary 
nerve. 

MASS'-HOUSE, ft. A name formerly 
given to a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. 

MASSIL^A, fi. [From MarseUlet,^ A 
small planet or asteroid, rcTolving be- 
tween the orbits of Mara and Jupiter, 
discovered September 20, 1852, by M. 
Chacomac. 

MASS'-MEETING, 11. A ku^e or gene- 
ral meeting, called for some specific 
purpose. [Ameriean.} 

MASS'.PRlEST, a. A name formerly 
giyen to a Roman Catholic priest. 

M AS8UELLE',t a. [Fr.] A heavy mace 
or dub^ used by soldiers during the 
time of the Crusades. Also written 
Mastul, 

MAST, o. t. To fix masts; to supply 
with a mast or masts ; as, to nuut a ship. 

MAST'-COAT, n. See Coat in this 
Supp. 

MAST'ED, pp, or a. Having masts; as, 
a three-fnaite<f vessel. 

MXS'TER, a. [add.] MiuUrt of the 
comnum-law courte. There are five 
masters on the plea side of each of the 
courts of queen's bench and exche- 
quer, and also in the common pleas. 
Their duties are to tax costs, compute 
damages, and attend the judges in 
court. — Master of the crown' office, 
the queen's coroner and attorney in 
the criminal department of the court 
of queen's bench. [See Cbown-Op- 
FicB in this Supp.\—M€uter of the 
faeultiee, an officer under the arch- 
bbhop, who grants licenses, dispensa* 
tions, Stc— Master of the Temple, the 
chief ecclesiastical minister of the 
Temple church, London. 

MXS'TER, V. t. [add.] To make one's 
self master of; as, to master a science. 

MAS'TER, a. Belonging to a master; 
chief; principal. 

MXS'TERFyLLY, adv. In an impe- 
rious manner. \IUare.'\ 

MXS'TER-KEY, n. [add.] In ajiffura^ 
Hve sense, a general clue to lead out of 
many difficulties. 

MXS'TER-MA'SON, n. A superior or 
h^l mason. 

MASTER-PASSION, n. A predomi- 
nant passion. 

MXS'TER-SPIRIT, n. A predominant 
mind. 

MXS'TER-SPRING, n. The spring 
which sets in motion, or rebates the 
whole work or machine. 

MXS'TER-WORKMAN, n. The head 
or chief workman. 

MAST'- HEAD, n. The top of the mast 
of a ship. 

MXST-HEAD', d. t In the royal 
navy, to send a person to the top of a 
II.— Supp. 



mast, there to remain for a time, speci- 
fied or unspecified, as a punishment. 
Mast-headbio is most usually inflicted 
on young midshipmen, for some venial 
transgression. 

MAST'-HOUSE, \n. A place 

MAST'ING-HOUSE, ( where masts, 
&c., are deposited. — 2. A building fur- 
nished with apparatus for fixing vessels' 
masts; as, the masting'house at the 
East India docks, Blackwall, is a con- 
spicuous object seen fh>m the Thames. 

MAS'TIC, ) n. [add.] Barbary mastic 

MAS'TICH,) is obtained from the 
Pistada atUmtiea, which grows in the 
north of Africa and the Levant. 

MAS'TIC, a. Gummy; adhesive as gum. 

MAS'TIC, fi. instead of MASTIC. 

MAS'TICH, n. iS^ Mastio. 

MAS'TICH HERB,) n. The Thymus 

HERB MAS'Tl€H,i mastichina, a 
plant which grows in Spain. It is a 
low shrubby plant, and has a strong 
agreeable smell, like mastic. 

MAS'TICH-TREE, n. The Pistacia 
lentiseus. [See Mastic] 

MASTICa€ ACID, it. That part of 
mastic which is soluble in alcohol. 

MAS'TICINE, M. A substance which 
remains on dissolving mastic in alcohol. 
It amonnta to about a fifth of the mas- 
tic employed, and has, while moist, all 
the characters of caoutchouc, but be- 
comes brittle when dried. 

MAS'TICR, a. Masticatory. [Shah.] 

MAS'TIFF-BATS, n. The species of 
Molossus, a genus of New World bats, 
are so named from their heads resem- 
bling those of the mastiif-dog. 

MASTIGOPH'OROUS, n. [Gr. ,mwti- 
yt^H.\ Carrying a wand, scourge, or 
whip. 

MAST' IN G, ppr, or a. Fixing or sup- 
plying masts; as, he thinks of masting 
that barge. 

MASTFTIS, n. j;Gr. ^«Mwr,the breast, 
and txH, which implies inflammation.] 
Phlegmonous inflammation of the 
breast of women. 

MAS'TODON-SAURUS, n. A gigantic 
extinct saurian, found in alum-slate. 

MASTODTN lA, n. [Gr. /»«^«r, the 
breast, and •dv*i|, peun.] Pain of the 
breasts in women. 

MAS'TOID, a. [add.] MasUnd foramen, 
a hole in the temporal bone of the 
skull, by the side of the mastoid pro- 
cess. — MasUnd muscle, a muscle of the 
neck inserted into the mastoid process. 

MAS'ULA-BO AT, n. See Cbeliho oe 
in this Supp, 

MAT, )n. [Perhaps contraction of 

MATT, ( matter,] In eopper-smeUinff, 
the alloy of copper, tin, iron, &o., other- 
wise called white-metal. 

MAT, V. i. To grow thick together; to 
become matted. 

MXTAMX'TA, n. A curious South 
American tortoisejvrithasmall carapace 
and exposed head and feet. Its cara- 
pace is covered with eminences, and its 
body b curiously fimbriated. It is the 
Chelys fimoria, 

MATCH, n. [add.] To prime match, is 
to prepare the match so as to be easily 
ignitible, by putting on the end of it 
some wet Inruised powder, made into a 
sort of paste. 

MATCH'ABLENESS; n. Quality of 
being matchable; correspondence. [B. 
Johnson.] 

MATCH'.BOX,tn. A tin box in which 
light was carried by a musqueteer, be- 
fore the use of the flint. 

MATCH-CLOTH, n. A coarse wooUen 

cloth for the Indian trade. [American.] 
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MATCH'-€ORD, a. A line composed 
of matches. 

MATCHING OF WINE-CASKS, n. 
A mode of purifying casks for wines, 
&o., by burning sulphur-matches in 
them, in order to preserve the liquor 
from becoming vapid. 

MATCHXESS£,t a. Not paired; not 
alike. [Spenser.] 

MATCH'-TDBS, n. In ships-of-war, 
tubs having a cover perforated with 
holes, in which lighted matches are 
kept inverted, and in which there is 
water to extinguish sparks that may 
fall from the match. 

M ATE,t V. t. [Sax. nuetan, to dream.] To 
make insensate; tostupify; to astound 
or astonish; to appal. [5AaA.] 

MATE,t V. i. To be insensate. 

MATE, V. t. [add.] To distress; to ren- 
der sorrowful. [Spenser.] 

MXT£,t jv>. of Mate. Dejected; crushed; 
struck dead. [Chaucer.] 

MX'T£D,t pp. Confounded; made 
senseless; dismayed. [<SAaA.] 

MASTER ACE'TI, n. [L.l Mother of 
vinegar; a mould-plant which appears 
on the surface of vinegar, forming 
thereon a thick leather-like coat It 
belongs to the genus Mycdderma. 

MATE'RIAL, a. [add.] Material evi- 
dence, in law, any testimony which is 
necessary in support of, though it do 
not go to the entire cause of action. 

MATE'RIAL FOOL, n. A fool with 
matter in him. 

l^L^TfiRlALIS'TIC, \a. RehiUng 

BiATfiRIALIS'TICAL, | to, or par- 
taking of materialism. 

MATE'RIA MED'ICA, n. See after 
Mater. 

MATE'RIEL, n. [add.] That in a com- 
plex system which constitutes the ma- 
terials, or instruments employed, as the 
baggage, munitions, provisions, &c., 
of an army, in distinction from the per- 
sonel, or the men; or the buildings, 
libraries, and apparatus of a college, in 
distinction from its officers. 

MATER'NALLT, ado. In a motheriy 
manner. 

MAT'ICINE, ft. A bitter principle ob- 
tained ft-om the plant matico. 

MATICO^fi. The Peruvian name of 
the Artanthe salviaefolia of Miguel, an 
astringent plant belonging to the nat. 
order Piperaoee. In Peru it has long 
enjoyed a high reputation for its styptic 
properties, and it has been recently in- 
troduced into this country. The tinc- 
ture and cold-water extract have been 
employed to arrest hemorrhages, and 
to check other discharges, such as 
the profuse expectoration, and also the 
night-sweats of consumptive patients. 
The powdered leaves are given both 
internally and applied externally. 

MA?'ERE,t}"-^^'^**«^- t^'^""^^! 

MATRIC^UL A, n. [L.] A matriculation 
book; a register of the admission of 
officers and persons entered into any 
body or society. 

MATRICULATE, a. Matriculated; 
admitted; enrolled. 

MATRIMONIAL CAUSES, N. In/aio, 
injuries respecting the rights of mar- 
riage, which form a branch of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. « 

MATRIMO'NIAL CROWN, n. In 
Scats law, a grant by which the hus- 
band of the Scottish queen acquired the 
right to assume the title of king, to 
have his name stamped upon the coin, 
and to sign all public instruments to- 
gether with the queen. 
8d 
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MA'TRON, instead of MATRON. 

MA'TRONA6E, instead of BiAT'- 
RONA6E. 

MATRON AL, instead of MATRON- 
AL. 

MA'TRONHOOD, instead of MAT'- 
RONHOOD. 

MA'TRONIZE, instead of MAT- 
RONIZE. 

MA'TRONIZED, instead of MAT- 
RONIZED. 

MA'TRONIZING, instead of MAT- 
RONIZING. 

MATRON-LIKE, instead of MAT- 
RONLIKE. 

MATRONLY, instead of MATRON- 
LY. 

MATTE, n. (mat.) Crnde black copper- 
ore, reduced but not refined from sul- 
phur, &c.— 2. (mat'-te.) Paraguay tea. 
[See Mate.] 

MATTER, V. i. [add.] To care ; to con- 
cern one's self. [Locke.] 

MATTER-OF-FACT, «. A reality, as 
distinguished fh>m what is fanciful, 
hypothetical, or hyperbolical.— As an 
adjective, treating of facts or realities. 
— MaJUer-cf-faei man, a graTe and pre- 
cise narrator, remarker, or inquirer; 
one who sticks to the matter of any 
fact, and never wanders beyond reali- 
ties. 

MATTING, n. [add.] A texture com- 
posed of rushes, flogs, grass, straw, 
hemp, &c., used in packing various 
articles, and also for covering the floors 
of passages, lobbies, &c., and for door- 
mats. — In ships, a texture made of 
strands of old rope, or of spun yam, 
beaten flat and interwoven; used to 
prevent chafing. 

SfAW'KIN,}"-A««^- ^Scotch.] 

MAUL, n. [add.] Top-nuntl, among sea- 
men, a large hammer with an iron 
handle, used in the tops for unfidding 
top-masts. 

MAUL, n. [add.] In ships, large iron 
hammers are called mauls, and are used 
for various purposes, as for driving 
bolts, treenaUs, Sic. 

MAU'MET,t n. [See Mawmet.] An 
idol. [Chaucer.] 

MAU'METRIE,t ». The religion of 
Mahomet: idolatry. [Chaucer.] 

MAUN. Must. [Scotch.] 

MAUN'DER, V. t. To talk incoherently 
or idly. [Scotch.] 

MAUNDERING, ppr. PaUvering; 
talking idly. [Scotch.] 

MAUN'NA. Must not. [Scotch.] 

MAUT, n.Malt. [Scotch.] 

MAVaS,t n. plur. [Fr. Supposed to 
be a mistake for muis.] The Paris muid 
is a measure for com, containing some- 
thing more than five quarters English, 
[Chaucer.] 

MAW, V. t To mow. [Scotch.] 

MAWE,t n. The maw; the stomach. 
[Chaucer.] 

MA W'KIN. See T^Ui^kin. 

M A W N, t'P- M »> wftL [ Sctit^h . ] 

MAW S>KIN, fl. The Btomuch of a cnlT 
pre[jared for making clicecie-, rennet. 

Bl AW- WORM, ft, [add.] The Ascarh 
ucrmiculnTis, which infests the rvctumt 
and oeea^Umnlly visits the muw or 
fltiJiimch. 

MAXILXIPED, n. [U ma^mit, a jaw, 
and jicst fcKit.] Jaw-foot; a, term ap- 
plied to the nhort foot-like iip|i?ndii!?[e* 
that trover the nKnith in a crab^ tobsitt^r, 
or other oil led auiumU 

MAXILLOZA, n. [L, maxi/^tf, a jaw.] 
A group of cniatJiCGDiis aifnuula, in 



which the mouth is furnished with Jaws, 
as the crab, lobster, &c. 
MAX'IMIST, n. One who deals in 
maxims. 
MAXIMIZE, V. t. To increase to the 

highest degree. [Riare.] 
MAX'IMUM, a. Greatest; as, the 
maximum velocity. 

MAT'-BE, )cufo. Perhaps; it may be. 
MAY'-BIE, f [Scotch.] 
MAT'-BEETLE, n. A name of the 
cock-chaffer. 

MAY'-BIRD, n. The name given in 
Jamaica to a fine song-bird, the 7Vn/u# 
mustelinus, very sober plumaged, like 
our song-thrush. It visits the island 
in the month of May. A species of 
cuckoo also receives the same name 
(Coccyzus americanus). 
MAYD'ENHEDE,t n. Maidenhood; 
virginity. [Chaucer.] 
M A Y'-FLY, N. [add.] The Sialis lutaria, 
a neuropterous insect, produced during 
the spring-months in large numbers. 
It is of a dull brown, and may be found 
on walls or palings near water. The 
Ephemera vulgata, another neuropter- 
ous insect, is also sometimes so called. 
MA Y-U AP, €utv. Peradventure ; it may 
happen. [Scotch.] 

MAY' HEM, n. In law, the deprivation 
of a member proper for defence in fight. 
[See Maim.] 
M AY'OR, n. [add.] Mayors of corpora- 
tions are justices of the peace pro tem- 
pore, and continue such for a year after 
going out of office. 

MAY'- QUEEN, n. A young female 
crowned with flowers, as queen at the 
celebration of May-day. 
MAZED.f pp. Amazed. [Scotch.] 
MEAD'OW, n. [add.] Land unplough- 
ed, green with natural grass, variegated 
vnth flowers, somewhat moist, and an- 
nually mown for hay.— In America, the 
word is applied particularly to the low 
ground on the banks of rivers, consist- 
ing of a rich mould or an alluvial soU, 
whether grass-land, pasture, tillage, or 
woodland; but the word in America 
does not necessarily imply wet land. 
The word is also applied to other low 
or flat lands, particularly lands appro- 
priated to the culture of grass. 
MEAD'O W-€LOVER, n. A phwt, the 
Trifolium medium, which grows in dry 
pastures and thickets. 
MEAD'0W-€ROWFOOT,n. A plant, 
the Ranunculus bulbosus, called also 
butter-cups. B. acris is called upright 
meadow-crowfoot. 

MEAD'OWER, n. One who waters 
meadow-lands to increase or preserve 
their verdure. 

MEADOW FOX-TAIL, n. A plant, 
the Alopeeurus pratensis. 
MEAD'OW-OERANIUM, n. A plant, 
the Oeranium pratense; called also 
meadow crane's hill. 
MEADOW-PINK, n. A plant, the 
Dianthus armerin. 

MfiAL'-MONGEHj n. One who deaU 

in mfial. 

MfiAL'-MnTII, Ji. A lepidopterons in- 

sect, the Pyrtdit farinalij, the larva; 

of which in feat mi^aU 

MEAL'-KENT, it, A rent paid in meal. 

MEAL-WORM, n. A ipiib found in 

izi(?R.I„ and m the refna? of bnkohuniHii!. 

These ^rttlia are tlm larvn; uf bcetlest 

the Tejtrbrift mulitvr ami 71 ttbfcum.i, 

MEALY-BUG, ». A kiwcIvs of Coepus 

(C* adoHiiiiim\ cohered with a whiLi* 

powdery aubstanee. It is often found 

on tho trunks uf viokb and other hi^it- 

honae plaints. 
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MEAN, a. [add.] Mean tun, in oifr^ 
an inuiKiniu-y sun, supposed to d*scfiJjf 
the eiin^tor ttith nu cqiutble motjt^p^iit 
thie sume period m whicrh the real sua 
appears to descrilte the cchptic wiih an 
uiiequAhle motion. The time in vhrdi 
An iroaeiiuiry ana so ttiorin^ in tbe 
equator^ wotjild perform one of its »!>- 
parent diurnal revolutions, is called a 
mean solar day, and true or mean time, 
is tliat which would be indicated by aa 
imaginary sun moving as above sup- 
posed, and mean wunm, the time in 
which such a sun would be on the 
meridian. True or mean time is ^so 
indicated by a time- keeper, regulated 
to go twenty-four hours in a mean 
solsLT day, and mean noon, the instant 
when such a time-keeper indicates 
twelve o'clock. [See Day.] — Mean 
moon, an imaginary moon, supposed to 
move with an equable motion in the 
equator or ecliptic, as required, and io 
the same period as that in which the 
real moon performs a revolution in her 
orbit with an unequable motion.— 
Kalendar moon, another fictitious moon 
employed for regulating the finding of 
Easter. This moon is generally a day 
or more distant from the mean moon. 
— Mean anomtUy of a planet, its angu- 
lar distance from the aphelion or peri- 
helion, supposing the planet to revtdve 
in a circle with its mean velocity. — 
Mean conjunction or opposition, the 
mean place of the sun, when in con- 
junction with, or opposition to the 
mean place of the moon in the ecliptic 

MEAN, n. [add.] In music, a tenor or 
intermediate part. J[5AaA.] 

MfiAN, )v. I. or t. To make lamenta- 

MfiNE, f tion; to moan; to bemoan. 
r-ScoteA.J 

MfiAN, ) n. Moan; lamentatioD. 

MfiNE, f [Scotch.] 

MEAN^DER, n. In omamenis, a pecu- 
liar undulating or zigzag pattern, in 
which the bricks of a building used 



sometimes to be arranged ; also, a de- 
corative border met with on dresses 
and vases. 

M£ANE,t n. for Mien. [Spenser.] 

M£ANEXICH£,t a. [Sax.]. Moderate. 
[Chaucer.] 

M£AN1NG, ppr. [add.] As an a4i, 
significant ; as, a meaning look. 

MEAN'INGLY, adv. Significantly; in- 
tendingly. 

MEANS, fi. plur. Resources or in- 
come; instrument for gaining an end. 
[See Mean.] — In Shahspeare, tenon, 
mtermediate voices; as, means and 
basses. 

Mfi ANYTIME, \See under the noun 

MEAN'WHILE. f Mean. 

MfiAR,t n. A boundary, [See Mere.] 

MKAK.t i\ t, Si^ Mere. 

M^AR,/ 

Mfit^R, >n. Atrtare. [Scotch.] 

M£IR, } 

MEARK^t »' i^ See Meke, 

M^/UtE,! rt. [See Mkhr.] A limit or 
|joundni-y, [Spenser.] 

M £ A R S ' SI A N, in. One who ptimt» 

M E K E S ^ M A N, J out boundarie*. 
[Olti. or heat.] 

M £ A'SLE.I V, t. To inr*?ct with measles 

MEA'SLED!«iEBSi, h. State of belnj 
meanly. 

ME ASSURE, n. [odd,] Measures, g™™ 
dances. [^'AaAJ 



MECONOPSIS 



MEDLING 



MEGASTOMA 



MEAS'URE, V. I. (mezh'ur.) [add.] To 
equal in dimension. 

A.1I ell and three quarters will not numture 
her from kip to hip. Skak. 

MEAS'URED, pp. or a, [add.] Limited 
or restricted ; as, in no meagured terms. 

MEAS'UREIl, ) n. An officer in the 

MfiT^R, J city of London, who 

measured woollen cloths, coals, &c. 
[See Alnaoeb.] 

MEAS'URING, ppr. or a. [add.] Used 
in measuring ; as, a measuring rod or 
line. — Measuring-moneyy a duty which 
some persons exacted, by letters-patent, 
for every piece of cloth made, besides 
ainage. It is now abolished. 

BIE AT-FLY, n. A fly which deposits its 
eggs on meat ; the name is particularly 
given to the Musea vomitoria, a blue- 
bodied species, which abounds in the 
summer. 

MEB'LES,t n. pL [Fr. meubles.] Mov- 
able goods. [Chaucer.] 

ME€HAN'IC, \a. [add.] Noting 

ME€HAN'I€AL, J action or perform- 
ance, without design or reflection, from 
the mere force of habit. — Meehanieal 
sohtiion of a problem, a solution by 
any art or contrivance not strictly 
geometrical, as by means of other in- 
stnmients than the ruler and compasses. 
In pure geometry t the constructions are 
required to be eifected by means of 
straight lines and circles only; but the 
ancient geometers soon discovered that 
there were many problems, such as the 
duplication of the cube and the trisec- 
tion of an angle, which required the 
aid of other instruments, and such so- 
lutions were distinguished from the 
strictly geometrical ones by the term 
mechanical. — Mechanical theory, in 
med., that system by which all diseases 
were attributed principally to lentor, 
or morbid viscidity of the blood ; and 
hence, such medicines were employed 
as were supposed to promote mechani- 
cal force ; thus, mercury was supposed 
to act by its specific gravity. 

ME€HANa€S,n. [add.] The science of 
motion and its causes. It consists thus 
of two parts; the first takes account 
of the motions produced independently 
of the causes, and the other is concerned 
with the causes of motion. The for- 
mer is denominated hinematicSf and the 
latter, which treats of the motions in 
relation to the forces producing them, 
forms that branch of the subject to 
which the term mechanics strictly ap- 
plies. — Rational mechanics, that branch 
of mechanics which treats of the theory 
of motion. 

MECHANieS' INSTITUTE, instead 
of MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

MECH'ANISM, n. [add.] This term is 
employed to denote the parts collec- 
tively of a machine considered as go- 
verning the relations of motion. It is 
accordingly said that the mechanism is 
good or bad when the machine is well 
or ill contrived. The term is also used 
to designate a machine composed of 
several moving parts. A clock is thus 
called a piece of mechanism. 

MECH'ANIZE, v. t. To subject to con- 
trivance, art, or skill ; to form by con- 
trivance or design ; to form mechani- 
cally. 

MECH'ANIZED, pp. Made by art, 
design, or skill. 

MECH'ANIZING, ppr. Forming by 
art or skill. 

ME€HANOGRAPH1€, a. Treating 
of mechanics. [Rar. us.] 

MECONOP'SIS, n. A genus of plants, 



belonging to the nat. order Papavera- 
ceiB, and formerly referred to the genus 
Papaver. One species, the M, cam- 
bric€P, or Welsh poppy, is a native of 
Great Britain, but of rare occurrence. 
It is an ornamental plant, with yellow 
fugacious flowers. 

MED'ALLET, n. A small medal, not 

intended for general circulation. 

MED'ALLIST, n. [add.] One who has 

gained a medal, as the reward of merit. 

MEIVDLE, V. i. [add.] To mingle. 

[Shah.] 

MEDE,t n. Meed ; reward. rC%aiic«r.] 
MEDE,+ n. A meadow. [Chaucer.] 
MeDE,t ) n. [G. meth.] Mead; a fer- 
METHE,t> mented liquor. [See 
METH,+ ) Mbad.1 [Chaucer.] 
ME'DIA, n. plur. «m Medium. 
MEDIEVAL, n. One belonging to the 
middle ages. 

ME'DIALS, n. In Oreeh grammar, a 
name given to the three letters, fi, y, Z 
(by g, d), as being intermediate in sound 
between the smooth letters ir, », r (p, 
h, t), and the aspirates ^, x< 9 (ph, ch, th). 
ME^DIAN, a. [L. medianus.] Situated 
in the middle; an epithet applied by 
anatomists to parts, from their situation 
between other parts. The median line 
is a vertical line, supposed to divide 
the body longitudinally into two equal 
parts. 

ME'DIATE, a. [add.] Effected by the 
intervention of a medium; as, the 
mediate perception of the agreement 
or disagreement between two ideas. 
[Locke.] 

ME'DIATIZE, V. t. To annex a small 
state, governed by a sovereign prince, 
to a larger one, yet allowing the ruler 
of the small state to retain his princely 
rank, rights, and privileges. [See Me- 

DIATISATION.] 

MEDI ATO'RI ALLY, adv. In the man- 
ner of a mediator. 

ME'DIATRESS, or MEDIA'TRESS. 

METJIATRIX, or MfiDIA'TRIX. 

MEDICA'GO, h. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Leguminosce. The species, 
which are numerous, are herbs or shrubs, 
with trifoliate leaves, many-flowered 
peduncles, and curiously -curved or spi- 
rally-twisted fruits. Af. sativa, lucerne, 
is found wild in England and Scotland, 
and is commonly cultivated in the fields 
of Europe. Af. lupulina, black medick 
or black nonsuch, grows in meadows, 
pastures, and waste grounds, and affords 
excellent fodder for sheep. M. arho- 
rea, tree-medick, is a villous shrubby 
plant, a native of the south of Europe. 

MED'ICAL JURISPRUDENCE, n. 
See Mej>ical in Diet., and Forensic 
Medicine in this Supp. 

MEDrNO, n. In Egypt, the fortieth part 
of a piastre ; a para. [See Medin.] 

ME'DIOCRE, n. One of middling qua- 
lity, talents, or merit ; a mediocrist. 

MED'ITATIVELY, adv. With medi- 
tation. 

MED'ITATIVENESS, n. Quality of 
being meditative ; state of being medi- 
tative. 

MEDITUL'LIUM, n. [L. medius.] The 
cellular tissue of the bones of the skull ; 
synonymous with diploe. 

MED'LE,t V. t. or i, [See Meddle.] To 
mix. [Chaucer.] 

MEDi:iED,t pp. f 5ee Mbdle, Mell.] 
Mixed ; mingled. [Spenser.] 

MED'LEE,t a. [See Medlbt.] Of a 
mixed stuff or colour; as, a medlee 
coat. [Chaucer.] 

M EIKLl NG,t l>pr. Biixiiig; mingling; 
[Spenser.] 
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MEDOG', n. An excellent red French 
wine. 

MEDUL^LA, n. [add.] Medulla oblon. 
goto, the upper enlarged portion of the 
spinal cord. — Medulla spinalis, the spi- 
nal marrow or cord. 

MEDU'SA'S-HEAD, n. A name some- 
times applied to those species of star- 
fish which have the rays very much 
branched, as in the genus Euryale. — 
In hot., the plant Euphorbia caput- 
medusa. 

MEDU'SmJG, n. The sea-nettles, a 
family of acalephans. 

MEED, n. [add.lMerit or desert. [Shah] 

MfiER'-SPIRITED, a. Having a meek 
spirit; gentle. [Psalms.] 

MfiERE,f a. [See Mebe.] Absolute; 
entire. [St>enser.] 

MEET, a. [add.] Meet toiih, even with. 
[Shah.] 

MfiET, n. A meeting of huntsmen for 
coursing. 

MfiET'EN, V. t. To make meet or fit; to 
prepare. 

MEETING, n. [add.1 In England, a 
conventicle ; an assembly of Dissenters. 
— In the United States, an assembly for 
public worship generally. 

MEET'ING.HOUSE,n. [add] In Eng- 
land, a house of public worship for Dis- 
senters, as dbtinguished from a church. 

MEGACHI'LE, n. [Gr. fuymt, great, 
and x**^f ^ liP'l ^ genus of bees, popu- 
larly called leaf-cutters, from their 
habit of cutting off pieces of the leaves 
of the rose, elm, and other trees, and 
using them in the construction of their 
nests. One species, M. willuyhbiella, 
is called the willow-bee,heca,uae it fre- 
quently constructs its cells in willow- 
trees; the males have generally dilated 
tarsi. There are many exotic species 
of this genus. 

MEGALON'YX, instead of MEG AL'- 
ONYX. 

MEGALOP'SY€HY,n. [Gr. /uiy«*, and 
^vxn, the soul.] Magnanimity; greatness 
of soul. [Rare.] 

MEGALOP'TERANS, n. [Gr. fuymi, 
and wTtft, a wing.] A family of neurop- 
terous insects, characterized by their 
large wings horizontally folded. 

MEGALO'TIS, n. [Gr. fuymt,and muty 
^nty an ear.] The fennec, a genus of 
African mammalia, characterized by the 
large size of their ears. They belong 
to the digitigrade camivora, and are 
closely allied to the dog. 

MEGAPODIUS, n. A genus of raso- 
rial birds, with large feet. The jungle- 
fowl, or M. tunutlus of Gould, is a large 
bird of Australia, of singular habits, 
so called from erecting considerable 
mounds, instead of nests, for incuba- 
tion. These megapodian mounds are 
very abundant in the islands about 




Endeavour Strait and round Cape York, 
as well as on the neighbouring main- 
land. 

MEG AS'TOM A,n.[Gr. iMymty great, and 
rt«/M«, a month.] A genus of birds, be- 



MEUCEBIS 



MELOB 



imMOElA TECHNICA 



Jcnging to the Tjnnnins, or trrmnt- 

feheUii, ^ii[ili :i 1 irL;<' uperturCt 

M Ef i ATI 1 lAUn lis, n. A family of ex-' 
tiiift m.iinnijieruiw {|iiAdmiicdis inclad^ 
m^ tlm mej^ntheriurii. 

MEG I>OR'rS, n. Saucy Megi *5fl«cy 
weiieh. [A'^hW/cA,] 

JfEG'LlP, n, A colour for painting in 
fmitntiuii uf onk^ 

MKinOMlAN, a. In anat.^ noting the 
Emu] J Klui:){b Jyin;; undc^r the mnuT 
m^mht-ftnc of the csyeltiift, EirHt descrihcd 
by AfeUmmius^ 

M£1lv'JjE}i a. Much; great; 1ar^e;bi|i?; 

Mlfv'Ll^, } ijre-eimnent. [i^cotch,] 

^\ki\mE,i I n. [S^^eMAr^v.] Iloimehold 

MFA'^'NEpf ) attendant^; an army. 
[CfiUiteer,] 

iiFllJJTjf pp. of Menge or Minge. 
Mtitid; minified* [C/rrnHjer,] 

MEITHS, In. Maggots; pgga of th« 

MEATUS,! hloiv*Hy iipuri meat 
LsWyrt^A.] 

M E t T 11 S , \k MorkJi ; ai^jtis ; landmarka 

MEETIIS, f or boimdariea. 

MR[\E,t fi- Meek^ hunible. [C3U>tt€!«r.J 

M&[\E^f V, i. To t>eeoTne meek. [CTtofi- 
rrr.\ 

MELANDRY'lD^, n. [Gr. ^*a-f, 
black, and t^uf,, an oak» or other tree 
iiesenibljng it. J A family of coleoptenuis 
inseut^t belon^'ing to the HCt'tion llete- 
roniera, ^p^iuUy distinguished by the 
largo ^hf} of ths eh roc ierrniiml joints 
of the maxillary [>a]t>L These iriifti^iCtii 
chieHy rt'-^ide l^>ef>eatb the bark of trees. 
CJno siieuiiia (M. cttrtiboitkt} u fuoad 
in thiA eoiintry* 

MELA^NlA, 11, A genut of fluviatite, 
teataoeouA nlnlJuEvcs. The name h ile* 
rlf'ed from tlie block eolour of the 
species, 

MELANOennOlTE, ». \r,r. f^iMi, 
black, nnd zt*^ col oar. 1 A natire chro- 
maCe of lead, 

MELANOP'Sia, li. A genua of fresh- 
lA^idter,^ tcivtaceoufl], turbinated molhi^cs. 

MtiLANO'SiS, initcad of MELAN- 
OS IS, 

MKLANOTAN'Kl€ AClU,n. Abbick 
aubsuncc (fMii^t, tdauk)* obtained by the 
action of excels, of potash upon tannic 
or gallic acid, 

MELANOT'lC,£i. Relating tomekuo- 
sis. 

ME'LAS, R. [Or.] An endemial diflea.se 
of AralnOp characterijzed by dark or 
blaek «pota on the skin. 

BlELA^O^IAf n. A rery extonsivo 
group of heteromerous tuleoptcra, bo 
called from the block colour of tho 
species. It ctmtainA tikree larKe fa- 
milies, PimeUidue, BlapsLda;, aiid Tene- 
brionidffi, 

MRLAS'TOMA, 11. A genus of plnnts, 
the type of tho nat^ ord*;r Mdasto- 
maccii\ Th o spec i cs are si i ru?)s, n^unl I y 
covered with h.irah tiatrfl; the tioi^erxare 
large, Avhjt^i rose-coloured, or purple. 
The leaves of AT. maiajbathrintm^ nii 
East Indifin species, nrt^ owed by the 
natives where it grows, its a remedy in 
dliuThcif% dyiMititery, and mucouM dis^ 
ehar^efl, 

MEI. DER, It. The qnantity of meal 
ground At one time. [Scotch*] 

I^II^L£B,-|- n. p/ifr. Meals; dianera, &e. 
[Chaitcer^l 

WELE'-TlDE.f Ti. Dinner-time, [Chm- 

MEL^IC^ a. [Gr, fttAintt.] Relating to 

song; lyric, 
MEL'LCA, n. A gentu of grasses. [Stfe 

MKnioK.] 
MELICE HIS, n. [Gr ^^ lioney, and 



*^mr ^BxJ] An encyst49d Ittmnttr, the 
contents of which re^mbla wax or 
honey in cfin*i*tenco. 

M ELILD'^TUS, n. An extciniaive genus of 
herbaceous phi ntSfdilfering from tri foli- 
um by having raeemuse flowers; oat, 
order Leguminoftee; suborder Papilio* 
nacco*. [See Mi^mlot.] 

M£ LI ORATE R, ti. One who melio- 
rates. 

MELinrAGA* n. The hnney*eaters, 
a genus of tenuiniatral birds, tho type 




llairtr-ntrr. ifet^ata 



of the family Mellphngid^e. The spe- 
eiea abound iii Australi^andlireehietty 
on the juices and nectar of flowers, 

3IELIS SA, M, A genixfl of plantj^ nat. 
order liabiatfl*. All the fijiccies are 
know II by the name of bafna. M. q£H~ 
t^naiUt common lialm, in a BriCiah spe- 
cies. It 19 fret|uently used in ittfuiiion, 
under the name of halm-ien, as a com- 
mon drifik in fevers. 

MET.lT^rA, a, A Kemis of butterflies, 
belonging to the family Pfymphalidai, 
and dislin^dBhed by their ontennsu, 
which have a wide flat club. There 
are several Sntish si,iecie» knawn by 
the name of fritillaria. 

AfELL^ ft, A maul or wooden mallet, 

MELL, c. i. To intermeddle ■ to be it) a 
state of intimacy ; to join in battle. — A^ 
a rer^ activej to mix ; to interpose, 
IScoti^h.] 

MKLLAVO'SA, n. Tho Ber^mot or- 
atige, Ciiruj bergenia, [See Bgkos,' 
HOT .J 

MEKLE,t t. i, [Set Mf,i*i<.] Tom^i to 
me<ldlo. [Chtnicrr.] 

M FJJ - E , f or M I Li. e, or M i li,, [ Chancer. \ 

MEL' Lie, fl. See Mi:llitio, 

MELLIF'EHA, n, A very extensive 
group of nculeated hymenoptera, com- 
prising the various fli>e('ies of bees, 
which mny be considered m the tytfcs 
of the order which is no nam oil, from the 
honey*eo|leeting habits, of the raHous 
Bperiea. 

MELLIF'LUKNTLT, > arfe. Smoothly j 

MELLIF^OUSLY, t flowingly. 

ME^LLl'GO,n,[L.] Honey-dew, — whieh 

MELLIL'OQUENT, a, fL, met, mtUh, 

honey, and liHiuur, to speak.] S^ieakinj^ 

fiwoeUy. [littr. a*.) 
MELL^lNG,tw>r. Meddling. [.Siwwcr.] 
MEL'UDIZED, pp. Uendered harmutii- 

ous, 
MELODIZING, ppr. Rendering har- 

moniouH, 
MELODRAM'ATIST,!!, One who is 

versed in melodramas^ or who preparer 

them. 
MELODY, n. [odd.] The part jcuhu- air 

or tuno of a muj^ieal piece. 
ftU^'LOK, ti. The lilay-beetle, or oi)- 

beetlo, a genua of eoleopteruus insects, 
2uB 



betoDging to tba famUj Cantlundiiv 
It eonalslEt of those apterous simkf 
which liaTe the Iwdy larpe and dis- 
tended, with the elytra short, cvrkl^inil 
Inpping over each other at tho bi*e of 
the suture, 'When alarmed thetn in- 
seetA emit fhim the jointe of the legs nn 
oily yellowish liquor^ whence they luTe 
obtained the name of oil-^ectlet. In 
some parts of Spain they are useil in- 
stead of the blister-fly, or are miied 
with it. The preparatory sUtei of the 
difTen^nt ffiiecti^ are not yet quiitc 
clearly ascertained; a curioii! little 
parasite found on bees is believed to be 
on*! of then>, 

MELOLON'THA, ju A gtmas of la- 
me I lieorn t>eetJ«^ of which the eummon 
cock-ehnfTer, Mfloionlkn vtil^aru, it an 
example, Tlie grub of this tpe^iet 
lives for two or three years, and is often 
Tery destructive. 

BJELOLOKTIUD.1^, MEI.OL03i'- 
TumASS, instraii of MELON'- 
THlDjf^, MELUN'THIDANS, and 
Meiotontkat instead of Mehmtka, 

MELOPfE^A, It. (meJope-ja.) [Gr. 
>«iM-K**.] The art of melody, 

MJiLlH>M'ENE, n. [Gr, the name of 
one of the muses. | A small plantt or 
asteroid, revolving between tlie orbiti ol 
^lora atid Jupite?'» discovered June 24, 
]S,'j2, by Professor Hind. 

MEL'TITU, n. A meal, [^ifoli'A.l 

MELLl^INE'. n, [Fr,] In the mslieeai 
mpttiotoffu (J* France a beautifal nynip^ 
or fairy. 

MEL' VIE, V. t. To aoil ftitk meaJ. 
[Scoti^h,] 

MELY'lllS, n. A genua of eoleopteroai 
iuAettai, belonging to the section Penta- 
mera, and constltutini^ the family Me- 
lyridae in the system of Latreihe.. 
These Insccta ore ordinarily found upon 
flowers^ they are generally of sataiH 
siae, and very gaily coloured. Must ef 
the species are nativeii of Africa. 

MEMBRA C I Djt:,ii. The tree-hopp^ 
a family of homopteroiis injects, which 
pos!!e^s the fueulty of le&L>]n]?, name o( 
them to the distance t*f five or sis fat 
Some of them are found on the limteaf 
trees, and othera on the stems of plantts 
This w an extensive family of insects, <jf 
the most Inicarre i'umis, Tht-y abound 
in South America. 

MEMBRANE, n, [add.] Inrestvif ne^- 
brane, the first layer of celU which ss- 
aumen a dtntitictly membranous fona 
upon the surface of the cicotricuJ* rf 
the ovum. It was formerly called t^ 
serous layer of thegerfniiiaimeiiibr»Jie. 

IklE.MDUAN IFEROLS, a. Havias t* 
producing membranes, 

M E M BR A N OL' O (li Y . n . r Lmffliinow* 
and Gr. yt^n^ diwsourtjc.j The seieiw* 
of the membranes. [i?«r. vx.\ 

MEM NON, n. [Gr. W^***-] A cele- 
brated Egyptian statue, supf^tscd i^ 
havo the la-operty of emittiug a hirp- 
tike sound at sunrise, 

MEM 
war 
pronounced meinij[r\ 

MRM <>IRIST, or MEMOIR 1ST, 

MEM ORAELENESS, ■. Quality fii 
being memorable, 

MEMORAN'DUM-BOOH,n, A book 
in which matters are recorded to assist 
the memory, 

MEMO'RIAL, n. [add.] In i<^, ttwi 
wbi eh contains tlie partieul An of a de*d, 
&c., and Is the instrument rcgi^tereil, 
as in the case of an annuity, whteh ma^t 
bo registered, 

MEMO IllA TE€B'NICA, it [L] 



M'OIR, M, [add.] Pronounced mctn*- 
r ; sometimes writteu Memoir\ irtd 



=^, 



MENOPOME 



MERCHETA 



MERKE 



Literally, technical memory ; artificial 
memory; a method of assisting the 
memory by certain contiiTanoes ; mne- 
monica, — which see, 

MEM'OKI£,t n. [See Memory.] Re- 
membrance. — To he drawn to memorie, 
to be recorded. [Chaucer.] 

M£M'ORIE,t V. t. To remember. 
[Okaueer.] 

MEM'ORI£S,t n. plur. [See Memobt.] 
Acts or ceremonies in remembrance of ; 
obaeqnies. [Speiuer.] 

MEMOR'ITER, adv, [L.] From mem- 
ory; by heart. 

MEMORY, n. [add.] THme of memory, 
in law, the time of the commencement 
of legal memory, which, according to 
ancient statute, was the first year of 
Richard 1. Hence, in prescriptions 
regarding tithee, rents, and senrices, it 
is essentia] that the usage of the thing 
claimed should have been, time out of 
mind, continuous and peaceable; that 
is, there must be no evidence of non- 
usage, or of interruption, inconsistent 
with the claim, and of a date subsequent 
to the first year of Richard I. 

MEN', V. t. or t. To mend. [Scotch.] 

MENACH'ANITE, instead of MEN'- 
ACHANITE, 

MENAdE% n. (menazhO, instead of 
MEN'AOE. 

MENAd'ERIE, is. (menazh'-e-ie.) 

MENAd'ERY.n. Same as Menaobbib. 

MEND'IANTS,t n. plur. [Fr.] Men- 
dicants; begging frian. [Chaucer.] 

MENDIC ACTION, n. The act of beg- 
ging. 

MENa>OSE, a. [L. mendax, counter- 
feit.] False; spurious. 

MEKDS, n. Amends; atonement; re- 
venge. [StolcAJ 

MfiN£,t V. t. To mean; to intend. 
[Chaucer.] 

MfiNE,t n. [Fr. mopen.] A mean or 
instrument. — Menee, (p/vr.) Means. 
[Chaucer.] 

MfiNE,t a. Middle. [Chaucer.] 

MENO£,t V. t. [See Minob.] To mix; 
to mingle, [^peneer.] 

MENHAa>EH II. [add.] A salt-water 
fish {Aloea wienhaaen). It belongs to 
the herring tribe, and abounds on the 
shores of New England, and is much 
used for manure. 

MENIAL, II. [add.] A person of a ser- 
vile character or disposition. 

MENINti'EAL, a. Relating to the 
meninges. 

MENINtil'TIS, n. Inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain (iii«ntii(ref ), and 
spinal marrow. 

MENISFERM'UM, n. A genus of 
phmts, the type of the nat. order Men- 
ispermaceie. As at present constituted, 
it contains but few species, and these 
are climbing shrubs; but it formerly 
contained the Calumba plant, now 
called Cocculus ptUmatus, the Coceuhu 
indieuSf now called Anamirta Cocculus, 
and many others. 

MEN'KAR, n. A star of the second 
magnitude, in the head of the southern 
constellation Cetus ; also called • Cetus. 

MEN'NONITES, ) n. [add.] This sect 

MEN'NONISTS, f holds several lead- 
ing doctrines in common with the Ana- 
baptists. 

MENOLOd'IUM, n. [L.] Same as 
MEV0i.oaT, — which see. 

AlEN'OPOME, > ii.[Gr.fti*«,toremain, 

MENOPO^MA.) and wm^m, a lid.] 
The great salamander, a genus of aqua- 
tic batrachians, which retains the oper- 
cular aperture, but not the external 
gills. 



MEN'SA ET THO'RO, for MENSA 
ET TORO. 

MENSE'F^L,) a. Manly; noble; rao- 

MENS'FU', J derate; discreet; man- 
nerly ; modestT [Scotch.] 

MEN'STRUAT£,v.t. To discharge the 



MENSTRUA'TION, n. The discharge 
of the menses. 

MEN'SUAL EQUATION, n. In a#. 
iron., an apparent monthly displace- 
ment of the sun in longitude of a par- 
allactic kind, owing to the real curve 
actually described by the earth's centre 
in its monthly orbit about the common 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon, 
which is not an exact ellipse, but an 
undulated curve. The greatest amount 
of this apparent displacement is less 
than the sun*s horixontal parallax, or 
than 8-6". 

MENS'URABLENESS. n. Quality of 
being mensurable. 

MENT,t pp. of Menge, Mixed; 
mingled. [Spenser.] 

MEN'TAL ALIENATION, n. Insa> 
nity. 

MEN'TAL ARITHMETIC, n. Arith- 
metical oiierations performed in the 
mind, without the mechanical aid of 
pen or pencil. 

MEN'THENE, n. [From meniha, mint.] 
A liquid hydrocarbon obtained from 
peppermint-oil. 

M£NTI€ULT URAL, a. [L. mens, the 
mind, and culiura, culture.] Cultivat- 
ing the mind. [Rare.] 

MENT'aTION,t n. [L. menHtio.] The 
act of lying ; a falsehood. 

MENTONNI^RE, n. [Fr.] A defence 
for the under part of the face^ and the 
tluroat, worn in tournaments. It was 




!,TatiBffHHinc«.wtthU«ntoBnl«r«atlMiMd 2. The 
Uvlmet without the Mcntonoiflrii. 

fastened to the helmet and upper part 
of the placcate, and generally supplied 
with a small door on the one side, to 
admit of breathing freely between the 
courses. 

MENYAN'THINE, n. A non-asoti;ied 
compound, obtained from Menyanthes 
trifolia. [See Mbnvanthes.] 

MEPUI'TlS, n. A genus of carnivorous 
animals, remarkable for the disagree- 
able odour which they emit. [See 
Skunk.] 

MER'€ ABLE,t a. That may be sold or 
bought. 

MER'€ATlVE,t a. Belonging to trade. 

MER'€ATUR£,t n. The practice of 
buying and selling ; commerce. 

MER'CHANT, a. Relating to trade or 
commerce. 

MER'CUANT-SEAMEN, n. Seamen 
employed in merchant-ships. 

MERXHANT-SHIP,n. A ship engaged 
in commerce. 

MER'CHANT-TAILOR, n. A tailor 
who furnishes cloths and other mate- 
rials for the garments which he makes. 

MERCHE'TA, n. Mercheta mulierum 
was a compensation, ancientiy paid in 
England and Scotiand, and, indeed, ge- 
nerally throughout Europe, by inferior 
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tenants to lords, for liberty to dispose 
of their daughters in marriage. The 
custom has given rise to much discus- 
sion, and perhaps Lord Hailes was the 
first to redeem it from the odious light 
in which it was represented. It pro- 
ceeded on the principle that inferior 
tenants, or villains, as tiiey were termed, 
constituted part of the stock of the 
lands, and the mercheta mulierum was 
a fine or compensation paid to the su- 
perior, for the removal of so much of it. 
According to the Regiam Majestatem, 
the practice had a wider range in Scot- 
land, the mercheta being paid for the 
daughter of an earl or vassal, to the 
king, as well as a female slave. [Mer- 
cheta has been derived from the Greek ; 
but it is more probably from the Celtic, 
mear and eead.] 

MER'CIAMENT,t n. Amerciament. 

MERXIFIDE,t*P.ofJMerc</5^. Pitied. 
[Spenser.] 

MER'ClLESSE,t a. [See Mbbciless.] 
Pitiless; cruel. — Mercilesse despaire, 
despair that had no hopes of mercy. 
[Spenser.] 

MERCU'RIAL ER'ETHISM, n. An 
affection arising from the use of mer- 
cury, and characterized by irregular ac- 
tion of the heart, trembling, &c. 

MERCURI A'LIS, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Euphorbiacen. [See Meb- 

CUBT.] 

MERCU'RIALLY,<u{o. In a mercurial 
manner. 

MERCU'RIAL RASH, n. In med., a 
species of ecaema, arising from the irri- 
tation of mercury. 

MERCU'RIALS, n. plur. Preparations 
of mercury. 

MER'CURY, n. [add.] Xative or virgin 
mercury, the pure metal found in the 
form of globules, in carities of the ores 
of this metal. — Corneous mercury, the 
proto-chloride of mercury ; called lUso 
mercurial horn-ore, 

MfiR£D,t pp. Meted ; limited. [Shah.] 

MfiREXY, adv. [add.] Entirely; abso- 
lutely. [Shah.] 

MfiRE RIGHT, n. In law, the right of 
property. 

MfiRES'MAN. See Mbabsman. 

MfiRE'STONE,! n. A stone to mark 
a boundary. 

MER'GUS, R. [add.] Mergus merganser, 
is the goosander or merganser, which 
weighs about four pounds. The Afer- 
gus servator is the buff-breasted goos- 
ander. These birds are met with in 
great flocks at Newfoundland, Hud- 
son's Bay, &c. The Mergus cueullatus 
n the hooded goosander, peculiar to 
North America. 

MER'ICARP, n. [Gr. fu^H, a part, and 
tmfWH, fruit] In bot., a name some- 
times given to a half of the fruit of 
umbelliferous plants. The fruits, or 
what are commonly termed seeds in 
these plants, consist each of two meri- 
carps, placed face to face, and separate 
ing from a central axis. 

MER'IMENT,t n. Merriment; mirth. 
[Spenser. \ 

MERIO'NES, n. A genus of North Ame- 
rican rodent mammals. M. canadensis 
is the Canadian jumping-mouse, re- 
markable for its extreme agility. 

M£R'ITORIE,t a. [Fr.] Meritorious. 
[Chaucer.] 

MERITO'RIOUS, a. [add.] Prostitute; 
hireling. [From L. meritorius.] [B. 
Johnson.] 

MERKE,t n. A mark; an image.— il// 
the merhe of Adam, all the images of 
Adam; all mankind. [Chaucer.] 



MESNE 



METACENTRE 



ICETE 



MERK£,t a. [See Mubkt, Mibk.] 

Dark. [Chaueer.] 
Bi£R'KINS,t n. Ladies* fiilM hair; ap- 

plied to a peculiar way in which it was 

worn in the reign of Charles I. 
MER'LION,t n. A merlin ; a species of 

hawk. [ChaucerJ 
MER'MA£DS'-H£ADS, n. A common 

British sea-egg, the SpaUmgus eordatue, 

la often so ciJled. 
MER'MAN, R. The male of the fkbled 

mermaid. 
METROCELE, n. [add.] [Gr. ^iie«r, the 

thigh, and mux*, tumour.] 
MEROPaDANS, ) n. A famUy of in- 
MEROP^DiE, f sessorial bvds, of 

which the bee-eater (Merops) is the 

MERORG ANIZ A'TION, n. [Gr. ^.<«c, 
and orgeattzatioH.] Organization in 
part, or partial organization. 

MER'RT, n. The wUd red cherry. 

MER'RT, a. [add.] Sarcastical; lavish 
of ridicule. [Atterbwry,] 

MER'RT.MAKE,t n. A festiTal; a 
meeting for mirth. 

MER^RY-MAKE, v. <. To feast; to be 
joyful. 

MEirRY-MAKING, n. A conviTial en- 
tertainment ; a merry bout or festival. 

MERSATO'RES,n. The term given by 
some naturalists to that group of swim- 
ming birds which contains the gannets, 
gulls, and terns, and so called !h>m their 
plunging into the sea from bdng on the 
wing. 

MERUXIDANS,) n. A famUy of den- 

MERU'LID^, / tirostral perching 
birds, of which the thrush (Merula) is 
the type. The term Turdidn is gene- 
rally given to this family. 

MERVAlLLE'.t n. [Fr.J A wonder; a 
marvel. [Chaucer.] 

liER'Y,t a. Merry ; pleasant [ChoM- 
eer.] 

M£SE,t n. See Messb in this Supp. 

ME'SEL,t n. [Fr.] A leper. [Chaueer.] 

ME'SELRlE,t »• I'Cprosy. [ChaueerA 

MESEMBRYAN'THEMUM, n. Fig- 
marigold, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Mesembryacea. The species are very 
numerous, most of them natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Many are con^ 
spicuous for the beauty of their flowers, 
which expand in sunshine, and close up 
in gloomy weather. [See Mksbmbbta- 

CEiRj 

MESENTERFTIS, n. Inflammation of 
the mesentery. 

MES'IAL,a. [Gr. /Mr*r, middle.rifefia/ 
Zinc, in anai.f same as Mbdian Line, — 
which wee in this Supp. 

MESaTE, n. [Gr. ftimr, middle.] A 
vohitile, ethereal liquid, found in py- 
roxylic spirit, isomeric with acetone. 
It is supposed to be composed of oxide 
of methyle and oxide of acetyle. 

MES'ITENE, n. A volatile liquid yield- 
ed by xylite, when distilled with sul- 
phuric acid. It is similar to mesite. 

MCS'lTYLE, n. Sama as Mesitule. 

MESI'TYLENE, for MESFTYLINB. 

MESMER'ICAL, a. Same as Mes- 

MEBIC. 

MES'MERIST, fi. One who practises 

or believes in mesmerism. 
MESBdERIZA'TION. n. The act of 

mesmerizing. 
MESNAL'ITY, n. [See Mesne.] A 

manor held under a superior lord. 
MESNAL'TY, fi. The right of the 

mesne. 
MESNE, a. (meen.) [add.] Action af 

mesne prufUs, an action of trespass, 

which is brought to recover profits 

derived from land, whilst the possession 



of it has been improperly withheld; 
that is, the yearly value of the premises. 
It is brought after a judgment for the 
plaintiff in an actio% of ejectment 
which recovered possession of the land. 

BiES'O. [Gr. ft»€t.] A prefix from the 
Greek, signifying middle, or mediate, or 
that which is situated between others. 

MESOC^XUM, n. [Gr. ^u#«r, and L. 
eocvm.] That part of the peritoneum 
which embraces the ctBCum and its ap- 
pendages. 

MESOGAS'TRIUM, ii. [Gr. Aur«r, and 
XMfnf, the belly.] The umbilical region 
of the abdomen. 

MESOLEO'COS, instead of ME80- 
LECCY8. 

MESOREC'TUM, n. [Gr. Aur«r, and 
L. rectum.] That part of the peritone- 
um which connects the redami with the 
front of the eacrum, 

MESS, n. [add.] A number of persons 
who eat together at the same table; a 
company; a crew; a mass; a set. — 
MeU'detk, in the navy, the deck on 
which a ship*s crew mess. — Men-hid, 
in «Atp«, a wooden dish in which the 
crew's victuals are held when cooked. 

MESS, n. A mass. [5eo<cA.] 

MES'SAC}£,t n. A messenger. [Chau- 
cer.] 

MES'SAN, ) n. A little dog; a country 

MES'SIN, ; cur. [Scotch!] 

MESS£,t n. [Fr.1 The service of the 
mass. [Chaucer.] 

MES'S£N6ER, n. [add.] Besides the 
meteengerg employed under the direc- 
tion of the secretaries of state, there 
are other officers distinguished by this 
appellation, as the metsenger of the lord- 
chancellor, privy-council, or exchequer, 
&c. There are also messengers of the 
commissioners in bankruptcy, who 
seize a bankrupt's property, &c. 

MESSI'AD, n. The modern epic poem 
of Germany, written by Rlopstock, re- 
lating to the sufferings and triumphs of 
the Messiah. 

MESSI AN'IC, a. Relating to the Mes- 
siah. 

MES'SIEURS, n. [Fr. plur. of Mon- 
sieur or AfrJ] (mCss^ySrs.) [add.] Used 
in English as the plural of Mr. 

MES'SRS. An abbreviation of Mes- 
sieurs. 

MESTE,f a. supert. [Sax.ma«f; Scotch, 
maisi.] Most. [Chaucer.] 

MESTfiE', fi. In the Wesi Indies, the 
offspring of a white and a quadroon ; 
written also Mustee. 

BfESTEQUE', n. The finest kinds of 
the cochineal insect are so called in 
Mexico. 

MESTI'ZO, In. [Sp.] In Spanish Ame- 

MESTT'NO, f rtica, the offspring of a 
Spaniard or Creole, and an American 
Indian. 

MES'URABLE,ta. [Fr. iS^Meibub- 
ABLE.1 Moderate. [ChaMtcer.] 

M£8^tjRE,t n. [Fr.] Moderation. 
[Chaueer.] 

MET, n. [See Mete.] A measure of any 
kind ; a bushel ; a barrel. [Scotch, and 

provincial in Engtand.] 

METAB'OLA, n. [add.] A term ap. 
plied to those genera of insects which 
undergo metamorphosis. 

METACEN TRE, n. [add.1 That point 
in a floating body in which, when the 
body is disturbed from the position of 
equilibrium, the vertical line, passing 
through the centre of buoyancy, meets 
the line which, when the body is at 
rest, passes through the centre of buoy- 
ancy and the centre of grarity. In 
order that the body may float with 
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stabflity, the position of the metaceotK 
must be above that of the ceotre of 
gravity. 

METAGAL'LATE, n. A sslt foroKd 
ih>m metagallic add and a base. 

METAOEN ESIS, n. [Gr. /Mti^ beyond, 
and genesis, from yty^ftm, to prodoce.] 
The changes of form which the repre- 
sentative of a species undergoes in 
passing from the eye to the p«fect or 
complete state. 

METAL'LIC DEPOSITS, «. In pwiL, 
metallic matters with which the sub- 
stance of rocks is fkvquently permested, 
in the form of grains, filaments, nodoki^ 
plates, or veins, and strata or beds. 

BIETAL'Lie PAPER, n. Pi^per, the 
waiHob of which is washed over with 
a solution of whiting, lime, and size. 
Writing done with a pewter peodl 
upon paper prepared in this msaner is 
almost indelible. 

METAL'LIC TRACTORS, a. Smell 
rods, of different metals, supposed to be 
efllcacious in the cure of certain dis- 
eases when drawn over the sffeeted 
part. The operation was introduced by 
Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, United States, and wss cslkd 
TVaetation. This mode of trcttioi 
disease has also been called Perkinitm. 

MET'ALLING, n. A term applied to 
the covering of roads generslly, sad to 
the filling in materiid above, belov, 
and between the several stone-Uodts 
and sleepers upon railways, &c. 

BIET'ALLOID, a. Relating to metal- 
loids ; like metal ; having the form or 
appearance of a metaL 

METALLUB'<:)IC, a. instesd of 
MET'ALLUBGIC. 

METALLUR'OICAL, a. Samest He- 

TALLUBOIC. 

METAMER'IC, a. [Gr. /«ir«, ^ndfufK, 
a part.] A term applied to compoonds, 
in which the ultimate elements are the 
same as in other well-known combina- 
tions, but which may be considered to 
present different arrangements. 

METAMORPHaSM, n. In ffcoi, 1^ 
state or quality of being metamoirhic 

METAMORPU'IZE, v. f.To transfonn; 
to metamorphose. 

METAMORPH'OSE, n. A trmnsfonnsp 
tion; metamorphosis. 

METAMORPU'OSIC, a. Changiog 
the form ; transforming. 

METAMORPH'OSIS, n. [add.] A tens 
employed by Liebig to denote that cbe- 
taical action by which a given compound 
is caused, by the presence of a pecnliir 
substance, to resolve itself into two or 
more compounds ; as sugar, by the pre- 
sence of yeast, into alcohol and csrbo- 
nic acid. 

MET'APHORIST, or METAPH'O- 
RIST. 

METAPHYS'ICaTHEOLO0l€AI^ 
a. Embracing metaphysics and tbe- 

METAPHTTSIS, n. [Gr. /wr.,and |-«, 
nature.] Transformation ; metamor- 
phosis. 

METASTATIC, a. Relating to meta»- 
tasis. 

METATHETaC, >o. Relatins to, 

METATHET'ICAL, / or containing 
transposition. 

MeT£,t a. Meet; fitting; convenient; 
[Chaucer.] 

MeT£,f n. Meat.— DicrtJV the "^ 
space, during the time of eating. [CheM- 

METE,+ V. t. or i. To meet ipuueff.] 
MfiTE,t V. i. [Sax. meekm.] To dreiis. 
[CAoicer.] 
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HfiTE'-BORDE^t n. An eating^table. 
IChaucer.] 

MfiTEX'ORN, n. [See Mete.] A mea. 
sore or portion of com ^yen by a lord 
to customary tenants, as a reward and 
encouragement for their duties of la^ 
hour. 

M£TE'GAVEL,t n, [Sax. meat-tax.] 
A tribute or rent paid in Tictuals. 

MfiT£'LT,t a. Proportionable; as, a 
metely mouth. [Chaucer,'] 

ME'TEOR, n. [add.] In k figurative 
sense, anything that transiently dazzles 
or strikes with wonder. 

METEOR'ie STONES, n. Aerolites. 
[See Aebolitb.] 

AlE'TEORISM, n. Distension of the 
abdomen by gas. 

METEOR'OLITE, mstead of ME'. 
TEOROLITE. 

METEOR'OMANCY, instead of ME. 
TEOROM'ANCY. 

BfETEOR'OSCOFE, instead of ME'- 
TEOROSCOPE. 

METH'ODIZER, n. One who metho- 
dizes. 

METH0D0L'06Y, n. [Gr. ^hBOh, 
method, and Xtyt, discourse.] A dis- 
course concerning method. 

ME'TUOL, n. A liquid produced in the 
distillation of wood. 

ME'THTLE, n. Same as Methulb,— 
which gee. 

METHYL'I€ ETHER, n. Oxide of 
methyle, a colourless gas. 

MENTIS, n. One of the small planets or 
asteroids, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Graham, 
an Irish astronomer, April 25, 1848. 
It reTolves round the sun in 1345*65 
solar days, and is about two and a half 
times the distance of the earth from 
the sun. 

METON'OMY, instead of MET'O- 
NOMY. 

METOPOS€OP'I€AL, a. Renting to 
metoposcopy. 

Mfi'TRE, ». See Meteb. 

METRl"CIENS,t n. plur. Writers in 
verse. [Chaucer.} 

MET'BIFIER, n. A metrist; a versi- 
tier. 

ME'TROSeOPE, n. [Gr. ^Mrre«, the 
uterus, and ttuirm, to observe.] An in> 
strument for examining the oi-uteri. 

METROSIDE'ROS, n. [Gr. /M,r<., the 
heart of a tree, and n^t, iron.] A 
genus of plants, nat order Myrtacee. 
Af. vera, true iron-wood, is a tree, a 
native of Java and Amboyna. Of the 
wood of this tree the Chinese and Ja- 
panese make rudders, anchors, &c., for 
their ships and boats. The bark is used 




in Japan as a remedy in dysentery, di- 
arrhoea, and mucous discharges. M. 
polymorpha grows in the Sandwich 



Islands, and is said to be the plant from 
which are made the clubs and other 
weapons used in warfare by the South 
Sea Islanders. 

METROX'YLON, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Palmacee. M. sagus, of Rot- 
boU, is the sago-plant. [See Saoo.] 

METTE,t ) pret of Mete. Dreamed. 

MET,t 5 [Chaueer.l 

ME'UM ET TU'UM. [L] Mine and 
thine ; words used in law for the pro- 
per guides of right. 

MEV'ABLE,t a. Movable. [Chaucer.] 

MEVE,t». ^ To move. 

MEWE,t n. [See Mew.] In mewe, in 
secret. [Chaucer.] 

MEWES,t n. plur.XSeeUEvr.] Prisons. 
[Spenter.] 

BiEW'ET,t a. [Fr. mud.] Mute.— /n 
mewei, dumbly; speaking inwardly. 
[Chaucer.] 

MEWS, It. plur. The royal stables in 
London, so called because built where 
the king's hawks were once meiped or 
confined. [See Mew.] 

MEXaCAN, n. A native of Mexico. 
— As an adjective, relating to Mexico. 

M£YNT,ti7p. otMenge. [See Minoe.] 
Mingled. [Spenser.] 

MEZ'ZO. Tron. med'zo. 

MEZ'ZOTINT,n.Samea8 Mezzotinto. 

MEZZOTINT'ER, n. One who prac- 
tises mezzotinto engraving. 

MI. (me.) The third note in the musical 
scale, between re and /a. 

MIA'NA-BUG, n. A species of tick (Ar- 
gcuperaicug), said to be very poisonous. 
It is found at Miana, in Persia, and is 
reported to attack strangers visiting that 
place. 

MIAR'dYRITE, n. A sulphur salt ob- 
tained from red silver. 

MrASCITE, n. A columnar variety of 
bitter-spar intermixed with asbestos, 
from Miaska in Siberia. 

MIASMAT'ICAL, a. Same as Mias- 
matic. 

MIAS'MATIST, n. One versed in mias- 
mata. 

MICA'CEOUS, a. [add.] Micaeeotu 
rochs, rocks of which mica is the chief 
ingredient, as mica-slate and clay-slate. 
— Micaceous schist, mica-slate, — which 
see. 

MICH, V. i. See Miche. [Spenser.] 

MICK'LE, a. See Meikle in this Supp. 

MICROeOS^MIC, a. Pertaining to the 
microcosm. — Microcosmie salt, of soda, 
ammonia, and phosphoric acid, origi- 
nally obtained from urine. It is much 
employed as a flux in experiments with 
the blow-pipe, 

MrCRODON, n. [Gr. /u<«(«r, smaU, and 
tt«<w, atooth.] A genus of extinct fishes, 
belonging to the pycnodont or thick- 
toothed family, in the system of Agassiz. 

MICROM'ETER, n. [add.] Besides the 
wire-micrometer, there are various 
other kinds, as the circular or annular 
micrometer, the divided object-glass nu- 
crometer, the prism-micrometer, &c. — 
Micrometer-screw, [See Scbew.] 

MICROPHONICS, n. The science of 
augmenting small sounds. 

MrCROSCOPE, n. [add.] Oxyhydro- 
gen microscope. [See under O.] Lucemal 
microscope. [See under L in this S^pp.] 

MrCROSCOPE, V. t. To examine with 
a microscope. [Rare.] 

MI'CROSCOPIST, n. One versed in 
microscopy. 

MI€ROSCOP'IUM,ii. The Microscope, 
a modem southern constellation, situ- 
ated above Grus and Indus, at the junc- 
tion of Capricornus and Sagittarius. It 
contains ten stars. 
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MICR0Z0A;RIA, n. [Gr. ^«(«(, and 
C«Mi, small animals.] The name given by 
De Blainville to the infusory animal- 
cules of the earlier writers. They are 
distinguished into the Heteropoda and 
Apoda. 

MID, n. Middle; midst; as, the mid of 
heaven. [Rar. us.] 

MID'- AIR, n. The middle of the sky. 

MrDAS, n. A subgenus of South Ame- 
rican monkeys, of a small size, called 
Ouistitis. The common name for the 
species of this subgenus is Tamarin. 

MI'DAS'S-EAR, n. In tool., a species 
of Auricula, the A. midce. 

MID'DEN-CROW, n. A name given, in 
some parts of England, to the common 
crow. 

MID'DLE-DECK, n. The deck below 
the upper or main deck, in a first-rate 
ship-of-war. 

MIDDLE-EPOCH, n. In geol.,sai epoch 
characterized by the presence of the 
new red sandstone. 

MID'DLE-MAN, n. An agent between 
two parties ; a man who has the dispo- 
sal or sale of goods, or of renting of 
lands or estates. — In Ireland, middle- 
men are such as take land of the pro- 
prietors in large tracts, and then rent it 
out in small portions to the peasantry, 
at a greatly enhanced price. 

MIITDLE-SIZED, a. Being of middle 
or average size. 

MID'-EARTH, n. The middle of the 
earth. 

MID'-G ALLEY, n. The middle of a 
ship. 

MID'dES, n. Gnats; Scottish mosqui- 
toes. [Scotch.] 

MID6'£T, n. The Canadian name for 
the sand-fly. 

MIDST, prep. Poetically used for 
amidst. 

MID'WIFISH, a. Renting to mid- 
wifery. 

MIfiVE,t V. t. To move; to agitate. 
[Spenser.] 

MIFF, V. t. To give a slight offence ; to 
displease. [Colloquial.] 

MIFTED, pp. or a. Slightly offended; 
displeased. [Colloquial.] 

MIGHT.tpP. of Afay. [Chaucer.] 

MlGHT'EN,t pret. plur. of May. 
[Chaucer.] 

MIGHT'NA. Might not. [Scotch.] 

Mr GRANT, a. Changing place; migra- 
tory. 

MlRA^NIA, n. A genus of plants, nearly 
allied to Eupatorium, nat. order Com- 
posite. M. officinalis is a native of 
BrazU. Its leaves contain a bitter 
principle, and an aromatic oil, and are 
used in the same way and for the same 
diseases as the cascarilla and cinchona 
barks. M. guaco, guaco-plant, is used 
in South America, both internally and 
externally, as a remedy against the bites 
of poisonous serpents. M. opifera is 
used for the same purpose. 

MILAN &SE', n. sing, and plur. A native 
or natives of Milan. 

MIL'DEW-MORTIFICATION, n. A 
gangrenous disease, supposed to arise 
from the use of gram vitiated by blight 
or mildew. 

MILE, R. [add.] Geographical mile, the 
sixtieth part of a degree of Utitude, or 
6079 feet nearly.— JVia«<ica/ mile, a mi- 
nute of a great circle of the sphere. Its 
length is the same as that of the geo- 
graphical mile. 

MILE'A6E, II. [add.] In law, travelling 
expenses, which are allowed to wiu 
nesses, sheriffs, and bailiffs, according 
to certain scales of fees, settled by the 
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naastcra of tJii! scr cml ooorU of Imw and 
equity. 
BIILE'-POST, n. A, post tei up to mark 

M[LE SIAN, H. From Mllrhit, & city 
of anot^mt Greece, The citixena were 
cMlled Miletianj ; Iietice the t^snn ap* 
|ilied trt the Irisb^ who apc saiil, by cer- 
tain historianaL, to he d^Htiiendad frum 
the Alil'^i4n3+ 

AnL1\'ULAj n. [L. ffuVtwin, a milkt- 
Heed. J MiLuury fever, u rlisoa-Hc attcuded 
by an eruption resembling millet^i^ed. 

MlI/ITARr €OUIiTS, n. The court 
of pbimlry^ antJ ^onrtii martial. 

MfL'lTAIiY FEUDS, n. The oHgitid 
feuda, uliich were in the hands of oiiU- 
Ury men, who performed military duty 
for their tcnareH. 

Blir/ITAKY OFFENCES, ». Mnttera 
which are eogniiable by the courts- 
mart id, 

Mll/ITAKY BTATE, n. The BOldicry 
of the kinfrdomr 

ftllL'ITAKF TESTAMENT, n. A nun- 
eupatlve wtll^ by which a soldier may 
c]U[}OAe of hla floods, wagea, and other 
personal chattel*, witliout the fonns 
and Bolcuiniiie!! whieb the law requires 
in other iiaaea. 

MlLr'TIA-MAN, n. One who belong* 
tci the militia. 

MILK '-ABSCESS, n. A tmnonT seated 
in the breast, ari^int; from a rcduudATJoy 
of milk after {fbild-blrth.^ 

MILK'-QUARTZJ n. A iubspociea of 

KOSE-QUAllTZ, i rhomboidal 
qiiart^L, of a milk-white or roBe-red 
colour. It oeeura la BavarUij iu beds of 
quartz in Kmnite. 

AIILK'-SICRKESS, n. A maligna cit 
si>asF[iDdi<^ (JiiMsase <.ff the western IJ nitcil 
Stated, whii:h affects bath man and 
beast, la cattle, iti*«uppofle<i to arise 
from something eaten or druivken by 
them^ and in man, from uhitik the meat 
or dairy prod nets of infected catttc. 

M ILK'-TEETII, ». The fifit set of teeth 
in rblMren, 

MILK -TKEFOlL,i(, A pla»t,tbe df- 
tittit lubiirntiffi. 

MILK'- WARM, a. Warm aa milk in its 
natural Jttate, or as it comes from the 
broast or udder. 

MlLRVWpOD, n. A tree, the Brvn- 
mam tjmrittmf common in wooda la the 
W'etit Indien. 

MILRTf JUICES, n. Certain vegetable 
julci^ so named from fbeir wbtti> co- 
lour, rather thai) from their properties. 
These juices are characteriAtie uf neve- 
ml tribes of vegetabJes, eepccially of 
the A rtoiTirpete, ApocynoceHiii, and Eu- 
pborbiacen.^ 

MILL, e. i. [add.] In cant forj, to beat 
severely with tl^e fiHtiij a:^^ if in a fulliuff- 
mill; to tight. 

\UJlLh \^ ^ enuff.lKJX. [Scoiek.] 
MIL LED, pp. [addO In €ti7t£ /on., 

soundly beaten with the fists, 
M 1 L' I .E U R A M. Six Uiuh m ua m . 
MILLEN lANlSM, Vi. Milleimrian- 
MILLEN'IAUISM, f ism,— wAiVA jrw. 
M I L LEPKDE, n. ] add.] The mille|>efle« 

are myriajxida^ of the family Jnlidw. 
M ILL ' - 11 A N Dj, n. A worbma n e mpla>' ed 

tn a mill. 
MILL'. HOLMS, n. Low meadows and 

other fields in the vieiuity of trmiH^ er 

watery plaeefl about milUdams. 
5nLXlGRAMME,n.[Fr.} >%?*Muxi- 

MILXIMETKE, instead of MIL- 
LIMETRE. 
MIL LING, n* [add.] In comini/t the 



opera ti on of makrnf? raised impreasions 
on the ed^ea of eoiii, whieb is effected 
by machinery ; also, the imprcasions 
thus made«— In cant Itin.f a beating with 
the fists. 

MtLL'RkA,! H, fx^d.) A i^ld coin of 

M 1 LL' R E Ai / PortUEol, commonly es- 
timated at tii. sterling. The small 
millrea, of iTTti, waa wtirtb only 3*, "Id, 
sterling. 

MILL -WFIEHL, n. A wb««I u^e4 In a 
mill:; a water-wheel. 

MiLNE^STONES,f n, jjAcr, Mill- 
stones* \Chaue*r*\ 

MILORD", rj. Sometimes used for mj/ 
fnrd^ especially by foreinirners, 

KUL^SElTr n^ A sieve for straining milk. 

MtLTON'l€, a. Relating to Milton, or 

his poetry. 
MIL' V US, n. The kite, a genus of ful- 

eons, [i^ Kite.] 
MiM, <>. Pmdish; pdmi demm^; pre- 

else; afFe(!tedly modesty quiet; mute. 
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MIM^ETENE, n. The mineral arseniate 
of lead. 

MIM'IC,B. [add.] Auaetor. [^ftoA] 

MIMIC-BEETLES, n. Coleopterous 
insecte, of the family Uistendkfi, ao 
named from their feigning death when 
disturbed. 

MIM'-MOUED, a. Reserred in di.'i- 
roume, implying the idea of affei^tation 
of modesty; affectedly moderate at the 
table. f&^efA.J 

M 1 M O ' S A , w. A gc n us of plants. [See 
MiuosB^, and Sbn^itive FlantJ 

Ml'N-A, n, The Indian graple [EaJabt^ 
rctiiiiosfi)^ a common Indian blat^kbird 
with wattl&s on the head. 

M I N C El>'-€OL'LOPS, n. Minced beef. 
[Scotch.] 

MIND, V. i. [add.] To recoUeet ■ to re- 
member ; to take care of, [ Vulvar.] To 
heed ; to notiee with uuea^ine.'^s or em- 
bAraosment \ osi, they went [.m with 
their work, without mm i/tNf^ the *!t range 
gentleman who bnd just cntere<l. 

MIND, V, t. To remember; to design; 
to intend. [Scotch.] 

MlNDE,t "* [See MiKU.] Homem- 
bran ce . [ Cha ueer, ] 

MINE, i\ i. [add. J To i>enctrate. 
[Chaucer.} 

MlN'EON,f "h [Fr* misFnnn,] A minion; 
a wanton.-- A/tActnp in]Nc^^,an affected 
wanton. [Spem^r.] 

M I N E R A L, H . [add . ] A iiii ne. ( Shah.} 

MINERAL ACIDS, n. A name Riven 
to the sulphuric, ultrle, and hydro- 
chloric aeids. 

MINERAL KINGDOM, n. That 
grand division of natural objects which 
includes minerals or inorganie bodies, 
and of which mineralogy in the scienrCH 

MINERALOcVtC, a. Sumeas MtM^u- 
ALOi^irAL. 

MlNERAL'OdlST, w. [add.] Shells of 
the genus Phorus are often so called, 
from the pieces of ^tone of vari^ins 
kinds wliieh are attached to the shells. 

MIN'ERAL SALTS, n. Salts found 
tutive, being fortned of mmeral acids 
ilnf^ teases. 

MIN EHAL SOLDTION, n. ArMinlcal 
licpjor, or liijitor poiajita antfniiis. 

MIN 'GLE-MAN''CLE,tB.Amedley; 
a hoteh-potcb. 

M 1 N ^' G L I N G L Y, adv. Vw tingly . 

MIN^IARD, a. [add.] Treated or es- 
teemed OS a minion \ having tlie maiu 
nen or appearances of a minion. 
MlN'IAKDlZE,tt. t [Bdih] To fondle 
or wontdn with ; to treat with wanton- 
ness or efir'eminacy. 
2m 



MIN'IARDIZED, pp. instead of Uh 
NIAUDIZED. 

M I N^LATURE, a. Representing naton, 
or uhjecta on a small scale; dimiimthre. 

M1N'LATURE,». [add.] Inmudatvr, 
upon a small scale; aa, a portnit n 
miniature, 

MIN'IBUS, n. [See Omiiibus.] Aliglit 
aort of rehicle or carriage to acoomaio> 
date four persons, drawn by one horae, 
and used for conToying persons short 
distances, as in a city, or finom a dtjrto 
its enrirons. 

MlN'IM£,t n. [See Minim.] A little 
song. [Spenger.] 

MIN'IMENT. \n. In tow, the eti- 

MUN'IMENT,/ dences or writing 
whereby a man is enabled to defend 
the title of bis estate. It iododes all 
manner of evidences. [See Muvimekt ] 

M lN'IMENTS,t «. [From L. «*««««.] 
Toys; trifles. [Spenser.] 

Ml N 'ING COMPANY, n. A jdnt-rtofk 
o^^jciation for carrying on mining ope- 
rations. 

MIN'ION, a. [add.] Small; delicate. 

M I NaSUT,t i»p. Minished ; diminisbed. 
[ Spenser.] 

MINaSTRALLES,t) n. pbir. Urn- 

MlN'ISTERS,t J strels. [Oua. 

ter.] 

MIN'ISTRATIVE, a. Affording •»• 
viei^; assisting. 

MlN'ISTRES.fit. plw. [Fr.] Officers 
of j Listice. [ Chaucer.] 

M I NaSTRYSHIP, n. [add.] The oiBce 
of a prime-minister. TsWt.] 

MINIVER, n. The Siberian squinel, 
which has fine white fur; also, the far 
itself. 

MIN'NIE, n. An infantine word for 
tnamnui. [Scotch.] 

Ml NOR, a. [add.] Minor hep/m wauU, 
h that key or arrangement of tones and 
semitones which ia adapted to solems 
and mournful suh^jects. It is distin- 
guished from the nu^or key, by haiing 
■,v minor third instead of a major third. 
—Minor term, in logic, the suhject U 
the conclusion of a categorical iylk»- 
gtsra. — Minor premUss, that which ooa- 
tains the minor term. 

Ml NORESS, n. A female under sj^ 

MrNORESS£,t M. A nun under the 
rnbj of St Clare. [Chaucer.] 

Ml NOS, n. [Gr. Mitm.) In dastkd 
mtfth., a celebrated lawgiver, the wwj of 
Jupiter and Europa, and king of Ciete. 
lie was so celebrated for his justice «) 
earth, that after his death he was ap- 
]iointed a judge of the infernal regMos. 
Ilin grandson, of the same name,vag 
also king of Crete, and accordicg to 
fable, his wife, Pasiphs, by her nnaat- 
urai lust, gave birth to the Blinotaor. 
The name is also, with the assodatioa 
of ^aeus and Rhadamanthos, applied 
to critics. 

MIN'OTAUR, n. [add.] The wn of 
Pajsiphje, wife of Mmoe, by a bnlL Be 
ie fabled to have had the body of anaa, 
with the head of a bull, and to hate fed 
on human flesh, on which accoont Minot 
shut him up in the labyrinth of D*^ 
lusj and at first exposed to him crimi- 
naU, but afterwards the youths and 
maidens yearly sent from Athens as a 
tribute. In the Diet, the name is de- 
rived from man, and Latin, tanntc, a 
bull ; but it is much more likely to ha« 
been formed from Minos, the kios 
above-mentioned, and taxrus. 

MlN'OUR,tn. Aminer. [Ckcwcer] 

MlN'STRALCIE,t «• fPr.] Moac; 
musical instruments. [Chaeeer.] 

MlNT,n. [add.] A pretended place of 
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privilege in Soutbwark, near the 
Queen*8 prison, where persona shel- 
tered themselres from josttoe, under 
the pretext that this place was on an- 
cient palace of the crown. It is now 
abolished. 

MINT, V. I. To aim; to take aim; to 
attempt; to endeayonr; to insinuate; 
to hint. \ Scotch.] 

MINT'.JULEP, n. A dram made of 
brandy, or other spirit, sugar, and iced 
water, with an infusion of mint. [Ame- 
riean.] 

MINT^MXRK, n. A privy mark, which 
the masters and workers of the mint 
are obliged, in the indentures made 
with them, to make in all the money 
which they coin, as well of gold as of 
silver, so that it may be known what 
monies of gold and silver are of their 
own making, and what not. At every 
new trial of the piz, it is usual to change 
this privy mark. 

Bf INUS'€ULA, n. [L. mimuculum.] A 
small or minute sort of letter or cha- 
racter, used in MSS. in the middle ages. 

MINUSXULE, a. Small; minute; re- 
lating to a kind of letter so called. 

>nN'UTE, a. (min'it.) Showing the 
minutes ; repeated every minute. 

MINOTE', a. [add.] Attentive to the 
smallest particulars; applied to per- 
sons; as, he is so minuie and drcum- 
Btantial in his observations. 

MIN'UTE-JACK, n. Another name for 
Jaek-of'the-cloch'lunue^ or a figure 
which strikes the hour of a clock. 

MI'RA, n. [L. mirus, wonderful.] A 
singular star of the third magnitude, in 
the neck of Cetus. It appears and dis- 
appears periodically seven times in six 
years. 

MIRAB'ILARY,t n. A writer or rela- 
ter of wonders. 

MIRAB'ILIS, R. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Nyctaginace®. M. ialapa is 
the marvel of Peru. [See Marvel.] 

MI'RACH, n. A star of the second 
magnitude, in the constellation Andro- 
meda. Also called fi Andromeda. 

MIR'A€LE, n. [add.1 To a miracle, 
wonderfully ; admirably ; as, he did his 
part to a miracle. 

MIRA€'ULIZ£,t v. t. To represent us 
a miracle. 

MIRA6E, n. (me-razhe'.) 

MIRK, a. [add.] Pit mirk (pick mirk), 
dark as pitch. [Scotch.] 

MIRKE,f a. [See Mirk.] Dark; ob- 
•cure. iSpeiuer.'] 

MIRK£'SOM£,t a. Darksome. [Spen- 
*er.] 

MIRR% a. Smiling; merry. [Scotch.] 

MIRXIGOES, n. Dizziness; megrims 
in the head. [Scotch.] 

MIR'ROR, V. t. To reflect as in a mir- 
ror; to represent or exhibit by means 
of a mirror. 

MIR'ROR£D,pp. or a. Reflected as in 
a mirror. 

MIR'RORING, iJipr. Reflecting as in a 
mirror. 

MIR'ROnR,t n. A looking-glass. 
[Chaucer.] 

MlRTHE'LESS^t a. Without mirth. 

IChemcer.] 
IS,t V. i. [See MiSB.] To faU; to err. 
[Spenser.] 
MIS,t adv. Ill ; amiss. [See MiB,pr^.] 

[Chaucer.] 
MIS,t n. A wrong. [Chaucer.] 
MIS. An initial syllable of various 
words, from the Gr. fuftm, to hate ; 
hence misanthrope, a hater of mankind. 
MISA€CEPTA'TION, n. Act of tak- 
ing or understanding in a wrong sense. 
II.— Supp. 



MI8A€€OMP'TED,t pp. Mis- 
reckoned. [Chaucer.] 

MISADVISE',!?,*. Togivebad adriceto. 

MISAFFECT', v. t. To dislike. 

MISAFFIRM, V. t. To affirm incor- 
rectly, 

MISALLEGE', V. t. To state errone- 
ously ; to cite falsely as a proof or ar- 
gument. 

MISALLTEiy, a. IH-assoclated. 

MISAPPRE'CIATED, a. Not well 
appreciated ; improperly appreciated. 

MISAPPROPRIA'TION, n. Wrong 
appropriation. 

MISARRANOE'MENT,t n. Wrong or 
disorderly arrangement. 

MISAYEN'TURE,! n. Misfortune. 
IChaueer.] 

MISAVlSF/,t V. t. To advise wrongly. 
[Chaucer.] 

MlSBEAR',t ) o. t. To misbehave. 

MISBERE',t) [Chaucer.] 

MISBEDE',t V. t. rSax. mitbeodan. 
See Bid.] To wrong by word or deed. 
[Chaucer.] 

MISBEFIT'TING, a. Not befitting. 

MISBESEEM', v. t. To suit ill. 

MISBOD'EN,t pp. of Misbede. In- 
jured. [Chaucer.] 

MISBORNE',t pp. of Mishear. Mis- 
behaved. [Chcmcer.] 

MISeA*, V. t. To miscal; to abuse and 
call names ; to reprove. [Scotch.] 

MIS€AR'RIA6E, n. [add.] This term 
is usually restricted by meaical writers 
to the expulsion of the fetus from the 
uterus within six weeks after concep* 
tion. If the expulsion takes place lie- 
tween six weeks and six months after 
conception, it is called abortion; and 
if it takes place after the six months, 
when the fetus may live, it is called 
premature labour. The terms miscar- 
riage and abortion are, however, often 
used synonymously 

MIS€AR'RT, V. t. [add.] To expel the 
embryo or fetus from the uterus within 
six weeks after conception. 

MIS€ AR'RY, V. i. [add.] To fiiil of ar- 
riving at the proper place of destination; 
as, the letters have miscarried; to be 
brought forth before the proper time, as 
a child. [Shah.] 

MIS€AR'RYING, ppr. or a. [add.] 
Bringing forth within six weeks after 
conception. 

MIS€aST', v. t. To cast or reckon er- 
roneously. 

MISCXST', n. An erroneous cast or 
reckoning. 

MISCEE', R. An Indian dentrifice which 
produces a black jet upon the teeth, 
but destroys the tartar and hardens the 
gums, without injuring the enamel. Its 
ingredients are not known. 

RnSCEtL'ANIST, n. A writer of mis- 
cellanies; a miscellanarian. 

MIS'CH£F£,t n. Misfortune. [Oiau- 
eer.] 

MISXHIEF, n. [add.) An executor of 
mischief. [Ihvden.Y 

MISCHieW, V. t To hurt; to do a 
mischief to. [Scotch.] 

MIS€HRIS'TEN, v. t. To christen 
wrong. 

MISCITA'TION, n. A vrrong citation; 
erroneous quotation. 

MISCITE^ o. f. To cite erroneously or 
falsely. 

MISCOGNIZANT, a. (miscon'izant.) 
Ignorant of; unacquainted with. 

MIS€ONCfiIV'ED, pp. [add.] Enter- 
taining wrong notions or false opinions ; 
as, a misconceived person. f^AoA.] 

MISCON'STER, v. t. To misconstrue. 
[Shah.] 
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MISeONSTRU€T', v. t. To construct 
or interpret wrong ; to misconstrue. 

MISeOV'ETING,t ppr. Coveting 
wrongfully. [Cluateer.] 

MIS€REA.TE', a. Spurious; as, titles 
miscreate. [Shah.] 

MISDEPARTE'.t v. t. To part or dis- 
tribute wrongly. [Chaucer.] 

RflSD£8CRIBE% v. t. To describe 
falsely. 

MISDIRECTION, n. A wrong direc- 
tion. 

MISDOUBT', +rt. Suspicion of crime or 
danger; irresolution; hesitation. 

MISDOUBT'.t V. t. and t. To suspect 
of deceit or danger. 

MISDOUBT'FyL,* a. Misgiving. 

MISDREAD',t n. Dread of eril. 

MiSE, R. [add.] Disbursement ; the issue 
in a writ of right. 

MISE'-MONET, r. In /aur, money paid 
by way of contract or composition, to 
purchase any liberty, &e. 

MISEN'TERED, pp. £ntered wrong, 
as an account. 

MI'SER, R. In well-sinhing, &c., an iron 
cylinder attached to the lower end of 
the boring-rod, sometimes three feet in 
diameter, in wliich the earthy matters 
are collected, or misered-up, in the pro- 
cess of sinking. The bottom is conical, 
with a valved opening, through which 
the earth can pass upwards. 

MISER'I€ORDE,t n. [Fr.] Mercy; 
pity. [Chaucer.] 

MISfiSE',f R. Misease; uneasiness. 
[Chaucer.] 

MISEXPODND', V. t To expound er- 
roneously. 

MISFAL', instead of MISFALL'. 

MISFAL'LEN,pp. Happened unluckily. 

MISFfiA'SANT,) , , .„ i.frA.ni«« 

MISFfi A'Z ant; i "• ^" '«'^' * trespa^. 

MISFfiA'SOR, > „ * t-«io-«ier 

MISFfiA'ZOR,} "• ^ trespasser. 

MISFfiA'ZANCE,R. Sw Misfeasance. 

MISFORMA'TION, r. An irregularity 
of formation ; malformation. 

MISFOR'TUNATE, a. [add.] Unfor- 
tunate. [Obsolete.] 

MISFORYAV£',t pret. of Misforyeve. 
Misgave. [Chaucer.] 

MISFORYEVE',t v. t. To misgive. 
[Chaucer.] 

MISGIfi',t V. t. To misguide. [Chau- 
cer.] 

MISGl£D',t pp. of Misifie. Misguided. 
[Chauixr.] 

MISGO',t».t. To go wrong. [Chaucer.] 

MISGON',t ) pp. of Misgo. Gone 

MISGO,t J wrong. [Chaucer.] 

MISGOTTEN, a. Unjustly obtained. 

MISGROWTH', R. A wrong growth. 

MISGUG'GLE, ) v. t. To mangle and 

MISGOG'GLE, > disfigure; to spoil; 

MISGRUG'LE, ) to rumple; to han- 
dle roughly. [Scotch.] 

MISGUG'GLED, pp. Mangled and dis- 
figured; rumpled; disordered. [ScotcK] 

MISII ANT'ER, > R. Misfortune ; dis- 

MISCHANT'ER, 5 aster ; an unlucky 
chance. [Scotch.] 

MISHAP'PING,t ppr. Falling amiss. 
[Chaucer.] 

MISHfiAR', V. t. To mistake in hearing. 

MISHEARD', pp. Heard mistakenly or 
imperfectly. 

MISINFER', V. I. To draw a wrong in- 
ference. 

MISINSTRUCT', v. f .To instruct amiss. 

MISINSTRUC'TED, pp. Instructed 
amiss. 

MISINSTRUC'TION, r. Wrong in- 
struction. 

MISINTEL'LIOENCE, r. Wrong in- 
formation. 
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MISJOIN^DER, R. In law, a joining of 
parties in a suit or action who ought 
not to have been so joined. 

MiSKEN'NING.t n.Wrongful citation. 

MISKINa)L£, o. t. To kindle amiss; to 
inflame to a bad purpose. 

MISLEARD', a. Unmannerly*, mischie- 
vous; ill-taught. [Scotch.] 

MlSLeDE',t V. t. To mislead; to con- 
duct amiss. [Chaucer.] 

MISLIKE', V. t. To entertain dislike or 
disapprobation. 

MISLIRE', M. DisUke; disapprobation ; 
aveision. 

MISLIK'ER, K. One that dislikes. 

MISLIK'ING, ppr. Disliking; disap- 
proving. 

MISLIP^PEN, v,t. To disappoint; to 
deceive ; to neglect anything put under 
one's charge. [Scotch.] 

MISLIV'ED^t pp. Uaving Uved to a 
bad purpose. [Chaucer.] 

MISMXRCU', V. I. To march ill or 
wrong. 

MISMXRK'ED, pp. Wrongly marked. 

MISMATCH', V. t To match unsuit- 
ably. 

MISMATCH'ED, pp. Unsuitably 
matched; ill-joined. 

MISMATCH'ING,ppr. Matching in an 
unsuitable manner. 

MISMEAS'URE, v. t. To measure in- 
correctly. 

MISMfiT'RE.t V. t. To spoil the metre 
of verses, by writing or reading them 
ill. [Chaucer.] 

MISNO'MER, n. [add.] In real and 
mixed actions at common-law, a mis- 
nomer is a ground for abatement ; but 
in personal actions, no plea in abate- 
ment for a misnomer is allowed. Mis- 
nomers in proceedings are now fre- 
quently amended by the court, provided 
the other parties have neither been 
misled nor prejudiced by them. 

MISOGAMY, n. [Gr. ^nm, to hate, and 
yf*Hi marriage.1 Hatred of marriage. 

MlSOPlN'IONjj n. Erroneous opinion. 

MISOU'DER,t V. t. To order ill; to 
manage erroneously ; to conduct badly. 

MlSOirDER,t "• Irregularity; disor- 
derly proceedings. [We now lue Dis- 

OBDER.] 

MISOR^DERLT, a. Irregular; disor- 
derly. 

MISORDINA'TION,n. Wrong ordina- 
tion. 

MISPERCEP'TION,!!. Wrong percep- 
tion. 

MISPLACEMENT, n. The act of put- 
ting in the wrong place. 

MISPLfiAIXING, ppr. Making amis- 
take in pleading. 

MISPLEAD'ING, n. A mistake in 
pleading. 

MISPOINT', V. t. To point improperly; 
to err in punctuation. 

MISPOINT'ED.pp. Pointed wrong. 

MISPOL'ICY, n. Wrong policy; impo- 
licy. 

MISPRAC'TICE, n. Wrong practice. 

MISPRISION,}!, (misprizh'on.) [add.] 
Mieprition cffdony, the mere conceal- 
ment of felony. 

MISPROUD',t a. Viciously proud. 

MISREC£lVE', V. t. To receive erro- 
neously. 

MISRECIT'AL, n. An inaccorate re- 
cital. 

MISRECOLLEC'TION, n. Erroneous 
recollection. 

MISREMEM'BER, v. i. To mistake in 
what one endeavours to remember ; to 
err by failure of memory. [Loche.\ 

MISREPRESKN JTATIVE, a. Repre- 
senting wrongly. 



MISREPOTE', V. t. To have in wrong 
I estimation. 

I MISROLE', n. [add.] Lord cf misrule. 
I [See Lord in this i^upp.] 

MISRO'LY, a. Unruly; ungovernable; 
turbulent. 

MISS, n. [add.] With respect to the use 
of this title, when two or more persons 
of the same name are spoken of or ad- 
dressed, there is a good deal of diver- 
sity. Some give the plural to the name, 
as, the Miss Smiths ; others to the title, 
as, the Misses Smith, In conversation, 
the former prevails ; but in written and 
printed composition, usage is divided ; 
and in addressing letters, the latter is 
the more common. 

MISS, V. t. [add.] To miss stays, in 
nautical Ian. [See Stav.] 

MISSATE'.t pret. of Misset. Misbe- 
came. [Chaucer.] 

MISSATD',t PP' of Missay. Said or 
spoken wrong, or erroneously. — "She 
brought forth speeches mild when she 
would have missayd," that is, she uttered 
milc^ speeches when she would have 
spoken otherwise, or the contrary. 
[Spenser.] 

MISSAYD£',t pp. of Missaye. Ill 
spoken of. [Chaucer.] 

MlSSAY'ER,t n. An evil - speaker. 
[Chaucer.] 

MlSSE,t «?• »• To fail. [Chaucer.] 

MIS'SELTO, n. A plant, [^e Misle- 

TOE.] 

I MISS£MfiT'RE,t r. t. See Mismetre 

I in this Supp. [Chaucer.] 

; MISSEND', o. t. To send amiss, or in- 

i correctly. 

, MISSENT', pret. and pp. of Missend. 

MISSET ',t V. t. To place or set w^rongly, 
! unfitly, or unsuitably. 
MISSET', pp. Disordered ; put out of 

sorts ; out of humour. | Scotch.] 
MISSHAPE', n. A bad or incorrect 

form. 
MISSIIAP'ENLY, adv. In a misshapen 

way. 
MISSHAP'ENNESS, n. The state of 

being badly shaped. 
MISSneATH'ED,t a. Sheathed by 

mistake. 
MIS'SINGLY, ai/o. With omission ; not 

constantly. [5AaA.] 
M 1 SSPO KE', ) pp. Uttered or spoken 
MISSPOK'EN,) amiss. 
MISSTAY', V. i. In nautical Ian., to fail 

of going about from one tack to another. 
MISSTA Y'ED, a. Not brought up in the 

direction of the wind, so as to be on the 

other tack, as a ship. 
MISSTREAT'MENT, n. Ill-treatment; 

maltreatment. 
MISSTRI'AL, n. In law, a false or er- 

roneons trial. 

MISSUMMA'TION, n. A wrong sum- 
mation. 

MISSWEAR', V. i. To swear falsely. 
MISSWEAR'ING,ppr. Swearing 

falsely. 

MISS WORN', a. Peijured. 
MISTAKE', R. [add.] In law, a negligent 

error in any deed, record, process, &c. 
MISTAKE', V. i. [add.] To take a wrong 

part ; to transgress. [Chaucer.] 
MISTAK'EN, a. Erroneous; incorrect; 

as, a mistaken notion. 
MIST'EK, n. Need ; necessity ; anything 

necessary ; kind ; species. — Mister- 

Wight, a child of necessity ; a doubtful 

character. [Scotch.] 
MlS'TER,t V. t. or t. To need ; to have 

occasion for ; to skill. 
MIS'TERE.t n. See Mister. [Chaucer.] 
MIST'IHEDE,t n. [Sax.] Darkness. 
MIS'TRETH,t third pers. sing, of 
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Mister. It signifies not; it needs not; 

as, it mistreth not to tell. [Spenser \ 
MISTRIST'^v.f. for Mistrust. [Ckajs- 

err.] 
MISTRYST', V. t To break an engase- 

ment; to disappoint; to bring into 

trouble or confusion by dtsappointiog; 

to deceive ; to use ilL [Scotch.] 
MISTU'RA, R. [L. from ndseeo, to 

raizj A mixture. 
MISUSER, R. (misyuz'er.) One who 

misuses. — In law, abuse of any liberty 

or benefit which works a forfeiture of it 
MISVOUCU', V. t. To vouch falsely. 
MISWAlE',t n. A wrong way. [Ouut- 

MISWENDE',t V' «• {See Misweko.] 
[Chaucer.] 

MISW£NT',t pp. of Miswend. Gone 
amiss: gone astray. [Chaucer, Spenser.] 

MISYOK'ED, pp. Improperly yoked. 

MISYOK'ING,pfir.Y'oking improperif. 

MI'TA, R. [Sp.] A conscription, or s 
division made by drawing lots, smong 
the Indians, for any public service; a 
tribute paid by the Indians to their 
caziques. 

MlT'AINE,t n. [Fr.] A mitten; a glore 
[Chaucer] 

MITCHE,t n. [Fr. miche.] A msDdjet; 
a loaf of fine bread. [Chaucer.] 

MITCH'ELL, R. Purbeck stone front 
fifteen to twenty-four inches square, 
and hewn, used in building. 

MIT£L'LA,R. [add.] A genus of North 
American plants, nat. order Saxifrs- 
gacesB. The species are herhaceoos 
plants with white flowers, and are wdl 
adapted for the front of tlower-borden, 
or to grow on rock -work. 

MITH'ER, n. Mother. [Scoidi.] 

MIT IGATORY, a. Tending to miti- 
gate; softening. 

MI'TR A, R. The mitres, a genus of mol- 
lusca, inhabiting a small and pretty tar- 
reted shell. The shells exhibit a gittX 
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variety of patterns, and they are varie- 
gated with every kind of hue. Tbej 
abound in the seas of hot climates. 

Ml'TRAL, a. Pertaining to a mitre; re- 
sembling a mitre ; as, the mitral valves 
of the left ventricle of the heart. 

MI'TRE-DRAINS, la. The 

€ROSS MI'TRE-DUAINS, f draiw 
laid within the metalling of roads, to 
convey the water to the side-drains. 

MITRE-JOINT, R. In arch. [Sa 
Mitre, and Joint.] 

MITRE-MUSHROOM, r. A fangar^ 
ous plant, of the genus HelTella [U' 
mitra, Linn.), so named from the shape 
of the pileus. It grows in woods, and 
is a delicate article of food. 

Ml'TRE-SHELLS, n. A genos of mol- 
lusca. [See Mitha in this Supp.] 

MlTRl'N.fi, R. A subfiunily of U» 
Volutido*, comprehending the mitre 
shells. 

MIT'TEN, R. [add.] To get the wale^ 
to be jilted by a lady, or discarded bf 
her as a suitor. [American.] 

MIT TENS, R. Worsted gloves widwot 
fingers, worn by the lower onlfio. 
[Scotch.] 

MITTS, R. plur. Mittens ; partiadarlif, 
a covering for the hand or arm ow/i 
and not for the fingers. 

MIX, V. i. [add.] To mingle; to join; «. 
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the Greeks and Trojans mixed in mor- 
tal fight. 

MIX^ ABLE, a. Capable of being mixed ; 
miscible. 

MIXED, pp. or a. [add.] Mixed actiontf 
in law. [See Action.] Mixed actions 
are now abolished, except the action of 
ejectment. — Mixed government^ a form 
of monarchical government, which com- 
bine monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy, as the British constitution. — 
Mixed laws, those which concern both 
person and property. — Mixed questions, 
questions which arise from the conflict 
of foreign and domestic laws. — Mixed 
sttbjects of property, such as fall within 
the definition of things real, but which, 
nevertheless, are attended with some 
of the legal qualities of things personal, 
as emblements, fixtures, shares in un- 
dertakings connected with land. There 
are also other subjects, which, though 
things personal in point of definition, 
are, in respect of some of their legal 
qualities, in the nature of things real ; 
as charters and deeds, court-rolls, an- 
cient family-pictures, tombstones, &c. 

MIZ'ZLES, n. Measles. [Scotch.] 
I MIZ'ZLING, ppr. or a. Falling in very 
I fine drops ; as, mizzling rain. 

MNE'MOTECHNY, n. (ne'motekny.) 
[Gr. fjitnum, and vix'^i ] Same as Mne- 
monics. 

MO,+ adv. for More. [Chaucer.] 

MO,-)- for Me. [Chaiteer.] 

MOAT£,t V. i. To dung as birds; to 
mute. 

&IOBXED, pp. or a. Muffled ; covered 
with a coarse or careless head dress. 
[Shah.] 

MOB'LES, n. In law, a corruption of 
m(fV€tbles. 

MOB'-STORY, n. A vulgar story or 
tale. 

MOCCASIN. See Mocoason. 

MOCHADO.tn. [Fr. mocAe, floss-silk.] 
A manufacture of silk, sometimes called 
mock-velvet, much used in the 16th and 
17 th centuries. 

MOeH'EL,t) a. [iS<«Mickle,Mdch.] 

MOCHE,t ) Great in quantity, in 
number, or in degree. 

M O € H '£ L,t ) adv. Much ; greatly. 

MOCHE.t i [Chaucer.] 

MOCKES,t n. plur. [See Mock.] Spor- 
tive insults; contemptuous gibes or 
jeers. — Moches and mowes, derisive in- 
sults by distortions of the countenance, 
or by making mouths. [Spenser.] 

MOCK-HEROIC, a. Burlesquing an 
epic poem. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD, u. [add.] This bird 
forms the type of the genus Mimus, and 
belongs to a different family to the 
genus Turdus. 

MO'CO, n. A South American rodent 
quadruped of the genus Kerodon, allied 
to the guinea-pig. 

MODE, n. [add. 1 Mode, in modem mu- 
sical Ian., signihes the same as hey, but 
is rarely used in that sense in this coun- 
try. 

MOD^L, V. t. or t. In the /ine arts, to 
make a pattern, from which some work 
is to be executed ; also, to form a work 
of some plastic material ; as, to mocUl 
in wax. 

MODELLING, n. [add.] In the fine 
arts, the making of a model from which 
a work of art is to be executed, as a 
statue, &c. Also, the formation of a 
work of art from some plastic material, 
as, the modelling of a countenance in 
wax. Sculptors usually employ pot' 
ter^s clay in the formation of their 
models. 



MOD'ER,+ ) n. [Sat.] Mother; the 

MOD'RE,f j matrix, or principal plate 
of the astrolabe. [Chaucer.] 

MOD'ERATE, v. t. [add.] To preside 
over, decide, direct, or regulate, as a 
moderator. 

MODERA'TRIX, n. A woman who 
moderates or governs. 

MODERN EPOCH, n. In geol., the 
present period, which comprehends all 
those deposits which owe their, origin 
to causes now in action. It has also 
reference to the phenomena that are 
taking place at the surface of the earth. 

MODERNIZA'TION, n. Act of mo- 
dernizing. 

MOD'IFIC ATE, v. t. To qualify. [Rar. 

MODIL'LON, n. [Fr.] Same as Mo- 

DILLION. 

MOD'IOLAR, a. [L. modius, a bushel.] 
Shaped like a busnel measure. 

MODI'OLUS, n. [L. dimin. of modius, 
a measure.] In anat., the bony pillar 
in the centre of the cochlea, encircled 
by the lamina spirales. 

MO'DIST, n. A follower of the mode or 
fashion. 

MOD'IUS, n. [L.] A Roman measure 
used chiefly for the measurement of 
corn. It is frequently rendered bushel, 
but seems to have been only about an 
English peck. It contained sixteen 
sextarii. 

MO'DO ET FOR'MA. [L.] In manner 
and form ; a phrase frequently used in 
law pleadings. 

MODULUS OF ELASTICITY, n. In 
physics, the modulus of elasticity of any 
substance, is a column of that substance 
of such weight, that any addition to it 
would increase it as much as the weight 
added would shorten (by its pressure) a 
column of the substance of equal dia- 
meter. Thus, if a rod of iron, 1 inch 
square, and 100 inches long, were com- 
pressed 1 inch by a weight of 220,000 
lbs., the weight of the modulus of elas- 
ticity would be 220,000 X 99 lbs., which 
is to 22,000,000 lbs. in the same ratio 
as 99 inches to 100 inches; and the 
height of the modulus would be 6,933,333 
feet, reckoning a cubic inch of the iron 
at \b lbs. The height of the modulus 
is, of course, the same, whatever its 
breadth and thickness may be ; for at- 
mospheric air it is about five miles; for 
steel about 1600 miles. 

MO'DUS, n. [add.] The modus deci- 
mandi is a particular manner of tithing, 
arising from immemorial usage, differ- 
ing from the payment of one-tenth of 
the annual increase. It is sometimes a 
pecuniary compensation; as a certain 
sum of money annually for every acre 
of land, in lieu of tithes. In other 
cases, a smaller quantity of produce is 
given, and the residue made up in la- 
bour. In short, any means whereby 
the general law of tithing is altered, 
and a new method of taking tithes in- 
troduced, is called a modus decimandi, 
or special manner of tithing. 

MOE,t n. A distorted mouth. — Also, as 
a verb, to make mouths. [See Mow.] 

MOE,t adv. More. 

MOEHRIN'6lA, n. [From MoehHng, 
a German physician.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Caryophyllacese, of 
which some species only differ from 
Arenaria, by having an inconspicuous 
appendage to the coat of the seed. The 
species are well suited for ornamenting 
rock- work, or to be grown in pots. M. 
trinervis, usually called Arenaria tri- 
nereis, is a native of Britain. 
26& 



MOENXHIA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Caryophyllaceie. M. erecta 
is a British species. It is a small her- 
baceous plant, growing in dry, gravelly, 
and sandy places. 

MOS'SO-GOTH'IC, a. Relating to the 
McesO'Goths, a branch of the Goths, 
who settled in Moesia. The Bible was 
translated into their language by Ul- 
philas. 

MOG'GANS, n. plur. Long sleeves for 
women's arms, wrought like stockings; 
hose without feet [Scotch.] 

MO'H A, n. A plant, German millet (Se- 
taria germanica), 

MOHAM MEDANISM, n. Same as 

MOHAMMEDISM. 

MOHAM'MEDANIZE, v. t. Same as 

MOHAMMBDIZE. 

MOHUR'RUM, n. An annual Mahom- 
etan festival, celebrated in memory 
of Hossein and Houssein, sons of AH, 
and nephews of the Prophet. It is cele- 
brated with great pomp and splendour 
by the Sheah sect in Hindostan. 
MOI'ETY, n. [add.] A portion; a small 
portion ; a share, t iSAoA.] 
MOIS'ON.t n. [Fr.J Growth; harvest 
[Chaucer.] 

MOIST,t \n. [L. musteus, new.] 
MOIST' Y,t f New; fresh. [Chaucer.] 
MOIST'-STAR,ii. The moon. [Shah.] 
MOIST'URELESS, a. Without mois- 
ture. 

MOKA'DOR,t II. A bib; a handker- 
chief. 

MO'KaH, n. The title of a doctor of 
laws in Turkey. 

MOK'EL,t n. [See Mochel in this 
Supp.] Size ; magnitude ; stature. 
[Chaucer.] 

MOLAR, n. instead of MOL'AR. 
MOLA'RES, n. plur. [L.] The double 
or grinding teeth. [See Molab.] 
MOLAR GLANDS, n. Two salivary 
glands situated on each side of the 
mouth, between the masseter and buc- 
cinator muscles. 

MOLD,t n. for MOLE. A spot; a 
mark. [Spenser.] 

MOLD'-WARP. See Mould- Warp. 
MOLE'-BDT, n. Fish of the genus Or- 
thagoriscus. 

MOLE'-CRICKET,n. [add.] The Gryl- 
lotalpa vulgaris, which derives its name 
from the pe- 
culiar simi- 
larity of its 
anterior ex- 
tremities, and 
from the re- 
semblance in 
its habits to 
those of the 
mole. It is 
about an inch 
and a half 
long, and of 
^ a brown co- 
.. .^...^^.. 7 lour. In 

Mol^rfckt. Onmalpa PUlgan,. ^^^^^ -^^ 

burrows, it cuts through or detaches all 
the roots of plants which it encounters, 
and commits great devastation in gar- 
dens. A larger species than ours is 
found in South America. 

MOLECULAR ATTRACTION, n. 
That species of attraction which oper- 
ates upon the molecules or particles of 
a body, as distinguished from the at- 
traction of gravitation. Cohesion and 
chemical affinity are instances of mole- 
cular attraction. 

MOL'ECULE, instead of MOLEC- 
ULE, R. [add.] Active moleailes, minute 
moving particles, found in all vegetable 
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matter, when rubbed in pieces, and ex- 
amined under a powerful microscope. 

MOLE'-RAT, fi. A genus of rodents 
(Spalax), wliich lire in the earth, and 
burrow in it lilce a molo. To it' belongs 
the Spaiax tupMus, in which there is 
only the traces of eyes. 

MOLEST'lE,t It. [Fr.] Trouble; mo- 
lestation. [CkaueerA 

MOL£'-TR£R, n. A plant, caper-spurge 
{Euphorbia lathjfris), 

MOLIM INOU8, a, [add.] Made with 
great efforts or endeavours; as, molim- 
iiiottf attempts. [Woiiaston.] 

MOLIN^IA, a. A genus of grasses. M. 
eaerulea, sometimes called Enodium 
eceruUum, or Melica ectndea, is a British 
species, growing on wet heaths in al- 
pine situations.' 

MO'LINISM, H. The doctrines of the 
Molinists, somewhat resembling the 
tenets of the Armenians. [See Molin- 
istJ 

MOL'LIENTLT, adv, Assuagingly. 

MOLLF'TIES, «. [L. from mollis, soft.] 
Softness ; softening ; as, mollitie* cer^n-t, 
softening of the brain ; mollities ossium, 
softening of the bones. 

MOL'LUS€, ) ^ ... , 

MOL'LUSK^ t"; ^"« **^V>; °"^^- 

MOLLUS'€AN, ) l'«ca,--'*«cA ««• 

MOLLUSeA, instead of MOL'LUS'- 
€A. 

MOLLUS'€AN, ) a. instead of MOL'- 

MOLLUS'€OUS,J LUS'€AN,MOL'. 
LUS'€OUS. 

MOLLUSCANS, instead of MOL'- 
LUS'€ANS. 

MOLLUS'€UM, «. [L. mollis, soft.] A 
wen; a movable tumour, containing an 
atheromatous or encysted matter. 

MOXOCH, a. A genus of lizards found 
in Australu^ about King George*s 
Sound. M. horridus, moloch-lizard, in 
its external appearance, is ons of the 
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most ferocious of reptiles, the horns on 
the head and the numerous spines on 
the body giving it a most formidable 
appearance. Its name is given to it 
from part of a line in Milton, ** Moloch, 
horrid king." 

MOLTE.fpretandpp.of Afe//. Melted. 
[CKaueer,] 

MOLYB'DATE, n. A compound of 
molybdic acid, with a base. 

MOLYB'DENITE, n. Sulphuret of mo- 
lybden. 

MOLYBDIC, ) a. Same as Moltb'- 

MOLYB'DOUS, f denous. 

MO'MENT,n. [add.] In mech,, the mo- 
ment of force with respect to a poinf, 
is the product formed by multiplying 
this force into the perpendicuUir let fall 
from the given point in the direction 
of the force. Hence the condition of 
equilibrium of the lever consists in this, 
that the moments of the power and re- 
sistance, taken relatively to the prop or 
point on which the lever turns, are 
equal. — StaHeal moment, when two or 
more forces, having equal momenta, act 
in opposite directions on a body, the 
body will remain at rest, and this con- 
dition is called the ttatieal moment of 
the forces. 

MOMENT'OUSLY, adv. Weightily; 
importantly. 

MOMENT'CM, n. [add] In meeh., the 
quantity of motion in a body, or mora 



correctly, the quantity of velocity, for it 

is the velocity which inheres in the body, 
whereas the motion is only an effect of 
the velocity. The term is applied to 
the product formed by multiplying the 
mass of the body by its velocity. 

MON, UGr. AMMT.] A Greek prefix 

MON'O. ) signifying unity, single, sole, 
alone. 

MON'AD, n. [add.] In physioi., an ele- 
mentary particle of an organic body. 
According to the theory of Leibnitz, a 
monad is an active kind of principle, 
endued with perception and appetite, 
ascribed to each elementary particle of 
matter. ** Monads having no parts, are 
neither extended, figured, nor divisible." 
*' Every monad is a living mirror repre- 
senting the universe, according to its 
particular point of view, and subject to 
no regular laws, as the universe itself.** 
** Every monad with a particular body, 
makes a living substance.** 

MONADELTHON, n. In &ol., an an- 
draecium, of which the filaments are 
combined into a single column. 

MONAD'ie, a. [add.] Monadic theory, 
the theory of Leibnitz, according to 
which all bodies are compounded by 
aggregation of monads, which are simple 
substances without pajts. 

MONARCH I€ALLY,a<fv. In a mon- 
archical manner. 

MON'ARCHISM, n. The principles of 
monarchy; love or preference of mon- 
archy. [American,^ 

MONASTE'RIAL, a. Pertaining to a 
monastery. 

MONCHE,t V. t, or t. [See Munch.] 
To chew. \Chaueer,] 

MONE,t n. The moon. [Chaucer.] 

MONE,t n. Moan; lamentation. 
[Chaucer.] 

MONE'CIAN, ISee Monoecian, Mo- 

MONE'CIOUS. f Noscious. 
I MONESTE',t V. t. [Fr.] To admonUh. 
[Chaucer.] 

MON'EY.t V. t. To supply with money. 

MON'EY-BILL, n. In parliamentary 
Ian., an act by which money is directed 
to be raised upon the subject, for any 
purpose, or in what shape soever. Such 
bills originate in the House of Com- 
mons. 

MON'£Y-LAND,n. In tou^, land articled 
or devised to be sold and turned into 
money, which in equity is reputed as 
money. Also, money articled or be- 
queathed to be invested in land, which 
in equity has many of the qualities of 
real estate. 

MON'GAL, In. In arch., an upright 

MUL'LION, S bar ofstone between the 
lights of a window; called moignels and 
moynicUs, in Smith's Antiquities of 
Westminster. [See Mullion.] 

MON'IED, a. See Moneted. 

MON'IER, ft. See Moneter. 

MON'IOU^S,t n. plur. [Fr. monno^ 
yeur.] Moneyers; coiners. [Chaucer.] 

MON'^ITORY LETTERS, n. Commu- 
nications of warning and admonition 
sent from an ecclesiastical judge, upon 
information of scandals and abuses 
within the cognizance of his court. 

MON'ITRIX, n. A female monitor; a 
monitress. 

MONK'-B AT, fi. A species of bat found 
in Jamaica, the males of which are often 
found in great numbers together. It is 
the Molossus fumarius. 

MONR'ERY, R. [add.] The state of 
monks ; the practices of monks. 

MONK'EY, n. [add.] The monkeys ar« 
distinguished from the apes by having 
I cheek-pouches, long tails, and callosities 
* 2G6 



on each side of the tail on tlie buttocks. 
The baboons are distinguished from the 
monkeys by the elongation of their 
muzzle and shortness of their taOs; and 
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from the apes, by their cheek-pouches 
and callosities. The spedes of the mon- 
key tribe are very numerous; many in- 
habit India and the Malay ArchipeUgcs 
but Africa may be regarded as the head- 
quarters of the tribe.— In ship-buildiwc, 
the name monkey is given to a machine 
composed of a long pig of iron travers- 
ing in a groove ; it is raised by pulleys, 
and let fall on the head of large bolts, 
for driving them in, where the weijHit 
of mauls would be insufficient. — ^Tbe 
monkey of a pile-driving machine is the 
double hook which takes up the ram. 

MONK'EY-FLO WER, n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Mimulus. 

MONK'EYISM, n. The quality of s 
monkey. 

MONK'-FISH, n. Another name for the 
angel-fish, a species of Squatina. 

MONK'-SE AL,n. A species of seal foond 
in the Mediterranean, forming the type 
of the genus Pelagius {P. wumaekus). It 
attains considerable size, and seems to 
have been the seal best known to the 
ancients. 

MONK*S'.HEAD, a. A plant of the 
genus Leontodon. 

MON'O. See Mon in this Supp. 

MONOC EROS,tt. [add.] The Uuiconi. 
a constdlation of Hel velius, surrounded 
by Hydra, Canis Major, Orion, and Cs- 
nis Minor. It contains thirty-eight 
stars.— In zool., a genus of entomosUK 
mata. 

MONOCHLAMYB'E^, n, [Or. ,um, 
and x)^«A*iv>a tunic] Asubclsos of exo- 
genous plants, in which the flowers have 
only one envelope or a single perianth, 
as in Asarum. 

MONOCHRO^TE, n. An ore contam- 
ing chromium, occurring with chromate 
of lead in the Ural. 

MONOC'LINATE, a. fGr. m*«, one, 
and mXnm, to incline.] In waneral^ a 
term applied to crystals in which one 
of the axes is obliquely inclined, as the 
oblique rhombic prism, and the right 
rhomboidal prism. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS, ) «. Those 

MONOCOTYLE DONES, f plants 
which are now called endogens. 

MONOC'ULUS, ft. [Gr. ^u^, one, and 
L. occulus, an eye.] A genus of entomos- 
tracous Crustacea, which mostiy fre- 
quent stagnant waters. 

MON'ODELPHS,) n. [Gr. ^mmt, aid 

MONODELPUa ) aofur, a womb.] 
A subclass of mammals, liaving no ex- 
ternal pouch or marsupium ; antitheti- 
cal to didelphs. 

MONODON'TA,it. r&eMoNODOH.] .4 
genus of molluscs inhabiting a pyrasu- 



dal shell, the lips disunited at the i: _ 
part, the left having a tooth-like pro- 
cess, from which the name is derived. 

MON'ODRAME, instead of MONO* 
DRAM. 

MONOGA'MIA, n. [See Moxooam] 
In bot., an order of the class Syngenesis, 
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established by Linnaeus for those plants 
that have a simple fiower, without any 
intolucre, though the anthers are united. 
The violet is an instance ; but this order 
has been long ago suppressed, so that 
Syngenesia is retained for those only 
which have compound flowers. 

MONOGA'MIAN, a. instead of MO- 
NOGAM'IAN. 

MONOGAMOUS, a. Same as Mono- 

OAlflAN. 

MONOGHAPHER, n. A writer of mo- 
nographs. 

MONOG'RAPHT, n. [add.] A mono, 
graph, or written account of some 
single subject or class of things. 

MONOd'YNODS, a. Same as Mono- 

OTNIAN. 

MONOL'EPIS, n. A genus of crusta- 
ceans. The species are of small size, 
and found on the coasts of the United 
States. Naturalists are not certain 
whether they are fully developed or 
not 

MON'OMANE, n. One afflicted with 
monomania ; a monomaniac. 

MONOM'ERA, n. [Gr. ^m, and fu^oe, 
a part.] A section of homopterous in- 
sects, in which the tarsi have only one 
joint, as in the Coccidse. 

MONOM'ETER,o. [Gr./MMf,aiidMiT(«, 
measure. ) A rhythmical series, consist' 
ing of a single metre. 

MONOM£T'RI€, a. In min., a term 
applied to crystals with the axes equal 
or of one kind, as the cube, octidiedron, 
and dodecahedron. 

MONO'MIAL, n. instead of MONO- 
M'lAL. 

MONO'MIAL, a. In alge., consisting of 
only one term or letter. 

MONOMORPU OUS, a. [Gr. fum.suad 
fuffnt form.] Of a single form ; applied 
to certain neuropterous insects which, 
in their larva state, are similar in form 
to the perfect insect, though wingless. 

MONOMYA'RIA, n. [Gr. am»««, and ^, 
a muscle.] An order of conchiferous 
moUusca, consisting of those bivalves 
whose shell is closed by a single ad- 
ductor muscle, as in the oyster and the 
pecten. 

MONOOU'SIOUS, )a. [Gr ^.,, one, 

MONOOU'SIAN, f and 6i^m, nature, 
essence.] Having identically the same 
nature or essence. 

MONOPHYSIT'ieAL, a, Rekting to 
the Monophysites, or their doctrines. 

MONOPLEUROBRANGH'IANS, n. 
[Gr. u0fHt a-Aivf*, the side, and /3{«yx'*» 
gills. J De Blainville*s name for an order 
of the class Paracephalophora, in which 
the branchiae are more or less completely 
covered by a portion of the mantle, and 
I situated on the right side of the body. 
I MONOP'OLIZED, pp. Obtained and 
I enjoyed wholly or exclusively; engrossed. 
I M0NOP'OLlZING,pj>r. or a. Engross- 
ing sole power or exclusive right; ob- 
taining possession of the whole of any- 
thing. 

MONOP'TERUS, n. [Gr. /MMf, one, and 
rr^vit a wing or fin.] A genus of mala- 
copterygious fishes, characterixed by 
their having the gill-openings united, 
but with a partition, and the dorsal and 
anal fins commencing on the middle of 
the tail, and uniting at its point. 

MONOSPHER'IC AL, a. [Gr. AM»H, and 
sphere.] Consisting of, or having a single 
sphere. 

MONOSTLXABISM, n. A predomi- 
nance of monosyllables. 

MONOTREM'ATA, Ji. [See Mono- 
TBKUATOU8. j An order of ovoviviparous 
mammals, having only one common 



cloacal outlet for the excremental and 
generative products. They are inter- 
mediate between the truly viviparous 
mammals and the oviparous birds and 
reptiles. Two Australian genera, Or- 
nithorhynchus and Echidna, belong to 
this order. 

MONS MENELA'US, n. [L.J A modern 
northern constellation consisting of 
eleven stars. 

MONSOON^ IS. [add.] [Fr. mouuon; 
said to be a corruption of the word 
mooseem, which, both in Arabic and 
Malay, signifies a year or season.] 

MON'STRE,t n. [Fr.] A monster; a 
prodigy; a pattern. [Chaucer.] 

MONSTRIF'EROUS, a. Producing 
monsters. 

MON'TANIN, n. A name given to the 
bitter principle of the St. Lucia bark, 
which is obtained from the Exostemma 
floribundum, a native of the West In- 
dian islands. 

MONTH'S MIND, n. [add.] A celebra- 
tion in remembrance of a deceased per- 
son, practised in monkish times. The 
days on which such celebrations were 
held were called remembrance days, and 
the purport of them was to keep alive 
the mind or memory of a bountiful tes- 
tator by masses and prayers. 

MONTIC'ULATE, a. Having little 
projections or hills. 

MONTOIR, n. Pronounced m»n-twor'. 

MONUMENT'AL, a. [add.] Ready for 
the tomb. [Young.] 

MON'Y, a. Many. [Scotch.] 

MOO, V. i. To make the noise of a cow ; 
to low, imitated from the sound. Also 
written Afue. [A child's word.] 

MOO, ». The noise of a cow; act of 
lowing. 

MOOD, n. [add.] Caprice ; as, fortune's 
mood. [Shah.] 

MOODS, n. plur. Maimer ; as, all moods 
of grief. [Shah.] 

MOOLS, )n. Pulverized earth; the 

MOULS, ) earth of the grave ; the dust 
of the dead ; the grave. [Scotch.] 

MOON'-CULMINATING,a. Inastr., 
an epithet for those stars which pass 
the meridian soon before or after tlie 
moon. 

MOON'SHINE, n. [add.] FiguraHvety, 
show without substance or reality ; pre- 

MOON'Y, a. [add.] Like the full moon; 
as, moony shields. [Pope.] 

MOOR, n. An officer in the Isle of Man 
who summons the courts for the several 
sheadings. 

MOOR'GREAVE,n. [Sto Reeve.] An 
overseer of moors or moorlands. 

MOORHEN, n. The common English 
name for the gallinule or water-hen, 
the Fulica chloropuSt Linn. 

MOOir-ILL, ) n. A disease to which 

MUIR'-ILL, ] black cattle are sub- 
ject. [Scotch.] 

MOOR'ING, n. [add.] The act of se- 
curing a ship or boat alongside of any 
landing-place. 

MOOR'PAN, ) n. A provincial term 

MOOR'BAND, ] intended either to 
designate the hardened layer of earth 
produced by the treading of draught 
animals, put below the depth to which 
land is ordinarily cultivated; or (and 
perhaps more accurately), to signify the 
hard layer — ^frequently ferruginous — 
found at the depth of 10 or 12 inches 
in mossy districts, and the formation 
of which may, perhaps, be attributed to 
the land being always Aill of water to 
that mark, the influence of evaporation 
extending no deeper. 
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MOOSE'- W OQD, n. A species of maple; 
striped maple. 

MOOT' ABLE, a. That may be mooted. 

MOOT'ING, n. [add.] The exercise of 
pleading a mock cause. 

MOOT'-HILLS, n. Hills of meeting on 
which our British ancestors held their 
great courts. 

MOOT'.MAN,R. Oneof thosewhoused 
to argue the reader's cases in the inns 
of court. 

MOPE'FUL, a. Drowsy; stupid; dull. 

MOP'SEY, It. [add.] A woolly variety of 
dog. 

MORALITIES, is. plvr. A sort of alle- 
gorical plays, in vogue during the latter 
part of the middle ages. [See Mobal- 
ityJ 

MORAL'ITY, n. [add.] Tendency to 
promote virtue or moral duties ; as, the 
morality of plays. 

MOR'ALIZE, V. t. [add.] To comment; 
to interpret. [<SAaA.] 

MORA' VIANISM, ii. The principles of 
the Moravians, or United Brethren. 

MORBID'ITY, n. The state of being 
morbid. 

MOR'BIDLY, adv. In a morbid man- 
ner ; in a diseased noanner. 

MOR'BUS, n. [L.] A disease. 

MOR'CELS,tR. p/ur. Morsels. [Chau^ 
eer.] 

MORDA'CIOUS, a. [add.] Figura- 
tively ^ sarcastic. 

MOR'DANT, a. [Fr.] BiUng. 

MOR'DANT, a. Having the quality of 
seizing hold, or of fixing colours. 

MOR'DANT, V. t. To imbue or supply 
with a mordant. 

MORDAUNT', n. [Fr.] The tongue of 
a buckle. 

BIORDEL'LID^, n. [From MordeUa, 
one of the genera.] A family of heter- 
omerous coleopterous insects, having 
the body elevated and arched, with the 
head inserted very low, the thorax 
trapezoid or semicircular, the elytra 
very short or narrow, or accuminated at 
the extremity as well as the abdomen. 
The MordeUa lunata is known by the 
name of the lunated point-tail beetle. 

MORE, adv. [add.] GreaUy. [Spenser.] 
More and less, great and small ; greater 
and less. [jSAoA.] 

MO'RE MAJO'RUM. [L.] After the 
manner of our ancestors. 

MORES,t n.plur. [Sax. moron.] Roots. 
[Spenser.] 

MORGX'NA-FX'TA. See Fata-Mob- 

GANA. 

MORG ANAT'IC ALLY, adv. ReUting 
to a morganatic alliance ; as, they were 
married morganaHcaiiy. 

MORGANAT'IC MAR'RIAGE, n. 
[Ger. and Dan. morgen, the morning ; 
A. -Sax. morgan-gife; D.morgengave or 
-gifte; Ger. morgen-gabe; Low L. mor- 
gen-gdfa; morganoHca, a morning-gift; a 
kind of dowry paid on the morning be- 
fore or after marriage. "A marriage is 
called morganatic when themorgen-gifif 
or morning-gift, or dowry, was given and 
received in lien of all other dowry, and 
also of rights of inheritance that might 
fall to the issue of such marriage."^ 
Ilichardson].—A kind of semi-matri- 
monial fdliance between a monarch, or 
one of the highest nobility, and a lady 
of inferior rank. In Germany such 
unions are called also left-handed mar- 
riages, because, at the nuptial cere- 
mony, the left hand js given. If tlie 
male be of sovereign rank the children 
of the female do not inherit the father's 
sovereignty, but they are considt red le- 

I gitimate in most other respects. 
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MOBGANITICAL, a. Same as Mob- 

OANATIC. 

MOR'GAT, instead of MOR'GBAY. 
[add.] The ScvUium ctmicula, 

MORGUE, n. (morg.) [Fr.] A place in 
many towns in France where the bodies 
of persons found dead are exposed, that 
they may be claimed by their friends. 

MO'RIA,n. [Gr. /««•<<> foolish.] Foolish- 
ness; fatuity. 

MORIL'LON, instead of MOR'IL- 
LON. 

MO'RINE, n. A yellow colouring mat- 
ter obtained from Morus tinctoria, 

MORIN 'GA, n. [add.] See Mobinqa. 
CEM in this Supp, 

MORINGA'CEiE, n. A nat. order of 
plants separated from the Leguminosao. 
It consists of trees haying pinnate leaves, 
with an odd one, flowers in panicles, 
and a long three-angled pod in the 
three rows of seeds. The root of the 
Moringa pterpgogperma has a pungent 
odour and an aromatic taste. It is used 
as a stimulant in paralytic affections 
and intermittent fever. The leaves, 
flowers, and tender seed-vessels are 
used in curries. The nuts are the ben- 
nuts of old writers, Arom which the oil 
of ben was extracted. This plant is a 
native of India and Arabia. 

MORIS €0, R. [add.] The work called 
moresqtie. 

MOR'ISIC, n. iSiee MoBBSQUE, and Mo- 

BISCO. 

MOR'MAL,t n. [Perhaps a corruption 
of Low Lat. nuUum'fnortuum.'] A can- 
cer or gangrene. [Chaucer.] 

MOR'MONITES, n.plur. [add.] Joseph 
Smith, the founder of the sect of Mor- 
monites, or Mormons, or Latter-day 
Saints, published his pretended revela- 
tion in 1830, under the title of the 
Book of Mormon; and notwithstanding 
the manifest absurdity of the narrative 
contained in it, and the strange jumble 
of tenets connected with it, Smith 
gained numerous converts, with whom 
he settled in the state of Illinois, and 
built a town and a temple, under the 
name of Nauvoo, in 1840. He was 
murdered at Carthage in 1844, and his 
followers founded a new settlement, 
under the name of the New Jerusalem, 
on the shore of the Great Salt Lake, in 
the territory of Utah, though called by 
themselves Deseret, where, in 1852, their 
number was estimated at above 40,000. 
They have, however, numerous adher- 
ents in other parts of America, and 
emissaries in many countries of Europe. 
Their particular tenets are not well 
known; but they regard the Book of 
Mormon as a supplemental revelation 
to that contained in the Bible, ascribe 
a corporeal form to the Deity, and 
practise polygamy. 

MOR'MYRUS, n. A genus of malacop- 
terygious fishes, nearly alliedto the pike 
family. The il/.ojrj^rAyncAitf, or sharp- 
nosed mormyrus, is an inhabitant of 
the Nile, and is regarded as one of the 
best fishes in that river. 

MORN, n. 7Aemom,tomorrow. {Scotch.] 

MORNE',t It. [Fr.] The head of a ^^ 
tilting lance, having its point re- \. 
bated or turned backj to prevent ' , | 
ii^ury to the knight's opponent. IX 

MORNING, In. A morning H 

MORN'IN*, / dram or draught. ' 
\Seotch,] 

MORN ING.LAND,n.The East, 
in opposition to Evening-land, a name 
sometimes given to the West. 

MORN'ING-STAR, n. In andent ar- 
mour, a weapon of offence used from 




the Conquest till the time of Henry VII. 
It consisted of a wooden ball contain- 
ing iron spikes, and 
was suspended by a 
chain from the end 
of a pole. 

MOROXYL'IC. in 
stead of MOR- 
OX'YLIC. 

MOR-PUNK'EE, n. 
A native pleasure- 
boat of the Ganges, 
elegantly decorated 
and propelled by nu- 
merous paddles. 

MOR'RHUA, n. 
The specific name of 

Morning^,. ^^^ codfish, Godui 

morrhua. [See Gadus. ) 

MOR'RIS, n. A curious fish allied to the 
eels, of the genus Leptocephalus, so 
called from Mr. William Morris, who 
first found it on the coast of Wales. 

MORSE,t n. [L. nwrdere, to bite.] The 
clasp or fastening of a cope, generally 
made of the precious metals, and some- 
times containing representations of the 
sacred mysteries. 

MORSlTA'TION,tii. Act of gnawing; 
morsuro. 

MOR'SUS DIAB'OLI, n. [L. deril's 
bite.] In anat, a name for toe fimbri- 
ated extremity of the fallopian tube. 

MORTAL, a. [add.] Vexing; torment- 
ing; as, six mortal hours did I endure 
her loquacity. [Sir W. Scott,] 

MOR'TALL,t a. Mortal. — MortaiU 
crime, mortality. [Spenser.] 

MOR'TAR, fi. [add.] Mortar-eemetO, a 
mixture of slaked lime and silicious 
sand, used for building. [See Mobtab.] 

MORT'-€LOTH, a. The pall carried 
over a coflin at a funeral. [Scotch.] 

MORT-DE-CIIIEN, n. [Fr. Literally, 
dog's death.] A name of the spasmodic 
cholera of hot climates. It is said to 
be a corruption of mordezym, the Indian 
name of the disease. 

MOR'TER,t n. [add.] A sort of wax- 
light. [Chaucer.] 

MORT'G A6E, n. (roor'gaje.) [add.] By 
a recent sUtute (1 Vict., c. 28), any 
person entitled to, or claiming under 
any mortgage of land, may make an 
entry, or bring an action at law, or suit 
in equity, to recover such land, at any 
time within twenty years next, after the 
last payment of any part of the princi- 
pal money, or interest secured by such 
mortgage, although more than twenty 
years may have elapsed since the time 
at which the right to make such entry, or 
bring such action or suit in equity, shall 
have first accrued. The English law of 
mortgage has been chiefly formed from 
the decisions of courts of equity, and it 
now forms a very important, and often 
complicated part of the law of property 
and contracts. Every species of pro- 
perty, real or personal, corporeal or 
incorporeal, tangible or non-tangible, 
movable or immovable, in possession, 
expectancy, or in action, may t>e the 
subject of mortgage. 

MORTGAGE-DEED, n. (mor'gige. 
deed.) A deed given by way of mort- 

MORTGA6EOR', ) n.(monwJor'.)One 

MORTGAOOR', f who gives amort- 
gage. [See Mortgaoeb.] 

MORTGAGING, ppr. (nior'giuing.) 
Conveying in fee as security for the 
payment of money ; pledging. 

MOR'TlFlE,t V. t. [See Mortify.] To 

kill ; to destroy the essential qualities 

of; as, to mortifie mercury. [Chaucer.] 
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MOR'TIFIED, pp. or a. [addj Morii- 
Jied man, a hermit ; one indifrerent to 
the concerns of the world. [SAoA.] 

MOR'TIFYINGLY, adv. In a humiliat- 
ing manner; subduedly. 

MORT'MAIN, n. [add.] ConTeyances 
and derises to corporations, civil or ec- 
deeiastical, were forbidden by Magna 
Charta, and a great number of statutes 
were afterwards passed in order to re- 
strict alienations to religious persons 
and houses; but all the while the king 
had the power of dispensing with the 
statutes of mortmain, by granting li- 
censes of alienation, and this power was 
confirmed to the crown by 7 and 8 
Wm. III., c. 87. Alienations to chari- 
table uses are exempted from the stat- 
utes of mortmain. The universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the col- 
leges within them, the colleges of Eton, 
Winchester, and Westminster, and the 
British Museum, are exempted. Be- 
quests to the Established church, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions, are also 
exempted. 

MOR'TREWES,t n. [See Mobtbess.] 
A rich broth or soup, in the preparation 
of which the flesh was stamped or beat 
in a mortar. [Chaucer.] 

MORTS, n. The skins of sheep or lamhs 
that die of themselves. [Scotch.] 

MORTUARY, n. [add.] Mortuaries, 
where they are due by custom, are re- 
coverable in the ecclesiastical courts. 

MOR'WE,t n. [Sax.] The morning— 
A*morwe, in the morning of the follow- 
ing day — To-morwe, the day following. 
[Chaucer.] 

MOR'WENING,t h. plur. Monten- 
inaee. [Sax.] The morning. [Chaucer.] 

MOSA'IC, I a. Relating to Moses, 

MOS A'I€ AL, ) the Hebrew lawgiver, 
or his writings and institutions. 

MOSA'ICALLY, adv. In the manner 
of mosaic work. 

MOS'€H US, n. The musk-deer, a genus 
of ruminating animals, allied to the an- 
telopes. They are found in Western 
Africa, in India, and the Indian Islands. 
The M. moschiferus (to which the name 
is now usually restricted) yields the 
well-known perfume called mu<A. There 
are several other species. [See Musr.) 

MOS'EL,t n. [Fr.] The muzzle; the 
mouth of a beast. [Chaucer.] 

MOSELLE, n. A species of white 
French vrine, so named from Moselle, a 
fh>ntier- department of France. 

MOSS'- HAGS, n. Pits or slonglis in a 
moss, mire, or bog. [Scotch.] 

MOSS'-ROSE, n. A beautiful kind of 
rose, so named firom its moss-like pu- 

MOST, a. [add.] Greatest; chief— I do 
possess the worlds most regiment, I do 
possess the chief government of the 
world. [Spenser.] 

MOSTE,f a. wad adv. for Most. [Chau- 
cer.] 

MOSTE,t ©I. for Must. [Chaucer.] 

MOSTKN,fpret.of Moste. [Chaucer.] 

MOT, n. [Fr.] Literally, a word ; hence, 
a motto. — 2. A note or brief strain on 
a bugle. 

MOTACIL'LA,n. The wag-tail, a genus 
or subgenus of passerine birds. [See 
Wao-Tail.] The Motacilla of Linn, 
comprehends the nightingales, wheat- 
ears, blue- birds, wrens, and meadow- 
larks, and, in fact, nearly all the inses- 
sorial birds. 

MOTE,t c. i.plur. Moten. [Sax.] May; 
must. [Chaucer.] 

MOTE,f R. [Fr. mote.] The note vrinded 
by a huntsman on his horn. [Chaucer.] 



MOTLEY-MINDED 



MOULD 



MOUNTAIN-COCK 



MOTE'-BELL, n. The bell which was 
used by the Saxons to summon people 
to the court. 

MO'TEE, ) n. In the E. Indies, a native 

MA'TEE, ) servant who sweeps rooms. 

MOTET', instead of MO'TET. 

MOTH'-BLIGHT, n. Species of Aley- 
rodes, a genus of homopterous insects 
destructive to plants. 

MOTH'ER, n. [add.] Every mother's son, 
every man. 

MOTHER CARETS CHICKENS, n. 
A name given by sailors to the storm- 
petrels (Thallassidroma). [5«« Petrel.] 

MOTH'ER-CHURCH, n. The parish- 
church ; the church to which one be- 
longs ; the church of Rome, by way of 
eminence so designated by its adhe- 
rents. 

MOTH'ERLINESS, n. Quality of being 
motherly. 

M0TH'ER-SPOTS,ii. Congenital spots 
and discolorations of the skin. \^See 

NiEVDSj 

MOTH'ER TONGUE, n. A language to 
which other languages owe their ori^n ; 
one's native language. 

MOTHES,t 71. plur. Moths. \ChaucerA 

MOTU'-GNATS,a. The species of small 
dipterous insects of the genus Bychoda, 
which have curiously-ciliated wings. 

MOTH'-HUNTER,n.Anamesometimes 
applied to the goat-suckers (CaprimuU 
gidae), from moths being their favourite 
food. 

MO'TIF,t n. [Fr.] Motive; incitement. 
\ Chaucer. \ 

MOTION, n. [add.] In parliament, or 
public assemblies, the proposing of any 
matter for the consideration of the house 
or meeting. — Centre of motion. [See 
CEKTRE.y—R^cted motion, motion 
produced when a body is turned out of 
a straight line by some force indepen- 
dent of gravity, or when an elastic body 
is made to rebound by being thrown 
against a hard smooth surface. [See 
l^EThECTioy. ]—Ezcitedmotion, in phy- 
siol., the motion of the reflex function, 
as in the closure of the larynx on the 
contact of acrid vapours, the closure of 
the pharynx on that of the food, &c.— 
Ciliary motion, the peculiar vibrating 
motion of the cilia of animals. — Motion 
of irritability, the motion produced in 
the heart, the intestinal canal, &c., by 
the action of the muscular fibre. [See 
Irritabilitt.] — Motions of plants, va- 
rious movements which are observed to 
take place in plants, arising from the 
action of external stimuli, as light, heat, 
electricity, &c., or from irritability. 
Thus, the fluids of plants have a con^ 
stant motion ; the branches and leaves 
of all plants direct themselves to the 
light ; certain plants, at the approach 
of night, or in gloomy weather, close 
their leaves and flowers ; the leaflets of 
some leguminous plants, when exposed 
to the action of an ardent sun, are often 
erected into a vertical position on each 
side of the leafstalk, which they some- 
times pass, so as to close together ; and 
there are some plants, such as the sen- 
sitive plant, that shrink, as it were, on 
being touched. — Motion of the bowels, 
in med., an alvine discharge. 

MO'TION, V. i. [add.] To make a signi- 
ficant movement or gesture, as with the 
hand or bead ; as, to motion to one to 
take a seat.— Also used in an active 
sense ; as, to motion one to a seat, or to 
take a seat 

MOTXEY.'n. A fool. [Shak.] 

MOTLEY-MINDED, a. Having diver- 
sified views and feelings. [Shah.] 



MOT'MOT, n. Prionites, a genus of pas- 
serine birds, belonging to the family 
Tenuirostres of Cuvier. They inhabit 
South America; they are beautiful 
birds, about the size of a jay, with a long 
tail, the two middle feathers of which 
are destitute of vanes for a short dis- 
tance near the extremity. The beak is 
serrated on the margin ; hence the name 
prionites (irfitt*, a saw). They are found 
generally in pairs in the deep woods, 
and are easily recognized by their note, 
mot-mot, slowly repeated. 

MO^TON,t n. A small plate covering 
the armpits. 

MOTOR, n. plur. Moto'res. [L.] [add.] 
In anat., a part whose function is mo- 
tion, applied to muscles. Motores ocu' 
lorum, the movers of the eyes, or the 
third pair of nerves. 

MO'TOR, a. Giving motion ; imparting 
motion ; as, motor nerves. 

MOTT,t pret. from Mete. Did mete; 
did measure. [Spenser.] 

MOT'TLE, n. [See Mottled.] A term 
applied to mahogany, and other woods 
employed in cabinet-work, to designate 
the variegations in colour which the 
polished surface of the wood exhibits. 
In mahogany several kinds of mottle 
are distinguished; as, stop-mottle, fiddle- 
mottle, rain-mottle, plum-mottle, pea- 
cock-mottle. 

MOU', n. Mouth. [Scotch.] 

MOU'DIWARP, In. The mould-warp, 

MOU'DIWART, f or mole. [Scotch.] 

MOUFF'LON, n. The Obismusmon, an 
animal of the sheep kind, inhabiting the 
mountainous parts of Corsica, Sardinia, 
Greece, &c. It is about the size of a 
small fallow-deer, and, although covered 
with hair, bears a stronger resemblance 
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to the ram than to any other animal, 
both in regard to its horns and its ge- 
neral conformation It is by nature 
extremely wild. 

MOULD, n. [add.] In anat., the anterior 
fontanel or interstice between the pa- 
rietal bones and the frontal of a child's 
head. — MasoiCs mould or caliber, a 
piece of hardwood or iron, hollowed 
on the edge, answering to the contours 
of the mouldings or cornices to be 
formed. — Glaziers moulds are of two 
sorts, one of which is used for casting 
the lead into long rods, fit for drawing 
through the vice in which the grooves 
are formed. The other is for moulding 
the small pieces of lead which are fas- 
tened to the iron bars of casements. — 
Plumbers' moulds, the tables on which 
they cast their sheets of lead. — In 
paper-making, a little frame, the size of 
the sheet of paper to be made, composed 
of several wires fastened together by 
wire still finer, and having a little ledg- 
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ing of wood, into which the wires are 
fastened; used to cast the sheets of 
paper. — Shakspeare uses the word 
mould to designate the body as giving 
shape to the garments. 
MOULD-BOARD, n. The curved board 
or metal- plate in a plough, which 
serves to turn over the furrow. 
MOULD'ERED, pp. or a. Turned to 
dust ; wasted away. 

MOULD'ERY, a. Partaking of, or like 
mould. 

MOULEjf V. t. To mould, or grow 
mouldy. [Chaucer.] 
MOUL'ED,t pp. Moulded; grown 
mouldy. [Chaucer.] 
MOU'LINE, f ) n. [Fr.j The roller of 
MOULINET',t) acapstan, crane, &c. 
— A machine 
used by cross- 
bowmen to 
wind up their 
bows. 
MOULS, n. 
See MooLS in 
this Supp. 
MOULT, n. 
The shedding 
or changing 
of feathers in 
birds.— 2.t A 
mow of corn 
or hay. 

MOUN,t for 
MovfEVfPres. 
tense plur. of 
Motce.[Chau- 
cer.] 

MOUND, n. [add.J Something raised; 
an artificial elevation of earth. 
MOUNT, V. t. [add.] To prei»are for 
use ; to set off to advantage ; to embel- 
lish. Thus, to moitnt a sword is to fur- 
nish it with a hilt, scabbard, &c.; to 
mount a map is to prepare it for use by 
attaching it to canvas, &c.; to mount a 
diamond is to set it in frame- work. This 
verb and its derivatives are also em- 
ployed loosely in the arts to denote 
adaptation to an end. Thus, a loom is 
said to be mounted for weaving a parti- 
cular kind of fabric ; and the appliances 
by which the loom is so adapted are col- 
lectively called the mounting. There 
are, accordingly, harness-mountings, 
twill - mountings, jacquard - mountings, 
&c. The trimmings, linings, &c., of an 
article of wearing apparel, as a coat, 
are also sometimes called the mountings, 
but more commonly furnishings. We 
also speak of the mountings of a cofHn, 
of a window, a door, &c., by which we 
mean all those non-essential articles 
applied for use or ornament. 
MOUNTAIN, n. fa<ld.] A mountain of 
aconical form, with the summit narrow, 
is called a cone; when of the same form, 
but more massy, with the summit de- 
pressed and rounded, it is called a dome. 
The lowest elevations of this kind are 
called hillocks, or mounds. 
MOUNT'AIN, n. A species of wine. 
MOUNT'AIN-ASH, instead of MOUN- 
TAIN-ASH. 

MOUNT'AIN- A YENS, instead of 
MOUNTAIN-AVENS. 
MOUNTAIN-BAROMETER, n. A 
barometer adapted to measuring the 
heights of mountains. The name is 
commonly applied to the sympieaome- 
ter, employed for this purpose on ac- 
count of its portability. 
MOUNTAIN-CAT, n. The wUd-cat, 
Felis catus ferus. 

MOUNTAIN-COCK, n. The Tetrao 
urogallus, or capercaibcie. 
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MOtTNTAlN-GE W, il A «aitl luune for ] 
Scotch HiKhtnrirl whisky. | 

mOU NT A 1 N-KBt) N V, w. The wood of 
an hlast Indian treo, of the genua Bau- 
hinid. 

MOUNTAIN-FLAX, n. A »pK;i<?9 of 
fL4ibesto«; Amij^ntlius^ 

MOUNT AIN- HEATH, n. A mime 
Bomctimes Kiven to sitKift^e. 

MOUNT AIN-LAUUKL,!*. A plant of 
the Kt^nua KAlmiou 

MOUNT AIN'MAHOG ANY, rt.BUck 
Tnrch iBttnfa ni^rd}. 

MOUNT AIN-UOSE, n. [d^d.J Jiata 
aipifta. 

MOUNTAIN ePIDER-Wf)KT, II. A 
plant, the Anilierii^m tfmfiaum. 

MOUNT'AIN-TALLO^\^ ii. A mmer»l 
aubstance, iiaring the colour nnd feet of 
tftUuiv^ U oiTurs in a bog on the tior- 
dera of huch F^ne, in ^scotL^nd, and in 
one of the Swedbh Lak». It meira at 
1IS\ boils at 21M)%ttod iasoUibk in til- I 
CdhoL It difTen from ever^ known , 
clriAB of intneralBn 

MOUNT'ANCE^ n. [Fr.J Amount in 
Tfllue or in qnantitjr. [Chaucer.] I 

MOUNTXET, n. A flnmll mountain^ a 
hilL 

MOUR'DANT,t» Sffi Mokdaukt in 

W O R n A N T, t f thift Supp. 

MOURN ISO RING, n. A nng worn 
an a niemoriiil of a deceased friends 

M O I f S K, n. [add, ] Th c com in on moudc u 
t\w Mus muscttitUf of which there are Fie- 
vetal varieties; the imnrefft-mouj^c is the 
Mus nvefforiwt; the field-mo uiie, the Mtit 
tyhatittLi ; the ruBtic-nif:>iii*c, or field- 
TolCj, the Arvicota atjrftiU; the Bar- 
barjf-mouAe, the J^fnt barbnrt£<i. 

MOUSE, tr.t. (niouz.){aild.J To watch 
for or punue m a i]j or insidious 
manner 

M O If SE '-B 1 R DS, R . The Caiie oobj ia m 
eaUed in South Africa, They ore mt^- 
ehierouA bird^ in ^canJenH tiit^re, ai they 
attack the HjirotitiD^ pUntji^ 

MO USE- COLOUR, n. A colour re- 
Bern bliu^ that of a mouAen 

MOUSE -eo LOU RED, a. I lading the 
colour of a niouno. 

MOUSE -HAWK, n, A hawk that de- 
rcmra miee, 

MOUST'ED HEAD, lit. A head of 

U UiiiT 'ED U E A D, f hai r, ^ki ^ des-ed 
with A kind of Hour called mui^ 
\ Scotch.] 

MOUTIL P. L [add] Tn Join mouths; 
to kirn*. [Shah.] 

MOVABLE, «. Any piece of fumUnre 
or part of & Tnnn^a j^oodn, capahle of be- 
ins moTfid. iSft MovAcr,K!».] 

AlOVEi iK L fodd.] To propose lome- 
thini^f to an oriijanized meeting, for con- 
I4idf>rnttnn and determt nation. 

BIOV'EABLE. .S>f Movawlk. 

MO n NO-POWERS, n. In tm^h , the 
meani employed to s'ly^ mott4:'n to 
maeiiinery; as tlie fitreoj^th of men and 
animals, the pressure of the ntmosphcre, 
the ex[»ant!ivo force of #teomj, the actii'n 
of vftjid atiJ water. [See Powsii, and 
Four E J 

MO W VBURNED.pp, or«. Overheated 
end femientod in the maw, 

MOWE.t n. [Fr.] A distortion of the 
mouth. [Chtttterr^] 

Ui) W EN, t V. i. pittr. of Afoirif, To he 
nble. [Chaucer*] 

MO WES, Ti. ptur. [Fr isowe, a niotith] 
Months. Distortions of the mouth or 
eountf^naneo, made in derision or con- 
tempt. {Sf)fnsef.]^Ta autfte mowtSf 
to twi*t the moutli about. [Shalt.] 

MO WING, t n^ [From mowe.] Ability. 



MOX'A, n. [add.] This term hai been 
extended to any 8nh«tance, wlioiie gra- 
dual combustion on or near the fikin b 
used for the relief or euro of dlffea^. 

MOVA, n. In Stmih HmenVir, a term 
applied to mud poured out front to!- 
oanoes during ernptiona. 

MOYLE.t". Moil. 

MOYLE,t r. t [See Moil] To ?oil; to 
dirty; to clchle. [SpeHsa:\ 

M K. An abbroviatiou of fiww^er or misfer. 

MRS, An abbreviation of mistrtJt. 
Coliuquiiilti/ pronounced misiti. 

MS, An Hbhredtition of ttifintucript. 

MSa. An nhhre Tint ion of fftantucripiM. 

MUCH, af/e. [add,] An exclamation of 
contempt, implying a sneering disbelief 
of an assertion. 

''I^'tmlt WlUi Iwu poiiiU in voiir ihoalilfTT 
J/irrA r SAat 

Verjf much iflad^ Torj much delighted ; 
glad in a very hii^h deip>?e. [ShahJ\ 

MUCirELUtJ «-. iK/Pr or n. [See 

MUCH EL,t ( Much, Micnti^.] 
Much* [Chauctr.] 

MUClLAfi'lNOUS, fi. [odd.] Muclla- 
fflHOHt matter^ in eAi^jn.f the white fliioeu- 
lent depoiic formed iu the distilled 
waters of plants.— ^/iirtV^r^inoWf er* 
iramiMf extriketfl wliich readily dtssolre 
in vrater, scarcely at all in aleohol, and 
undergo spirituous fernientatiou, 

MUCK'LE, 11. S€€ MRtKLKintluB Sapt^. 

MUCK'-^RAKE, n, A rake for rokjog 
dirt or muck. 

MirCli RE,| ) e. t. [Sax, mtf^r?,] To 

MUCK'ER^t f heap up; to aceumu- 
latci to hoard. {Chancer*] 

MU't^OCELE, n. \L. muctu, and Or. 
*Kf.n, a tumour.] An enlargement of the 
lacrymal mt:^ containing tears misted 
with mucu.^. 

MUtjOS lTY,it. Mueousness;i<;liminess. 

MUt'U'NA, n. A ijeuu* of plant*, uat. 
order Leguminostu, M. pmritnt is the 
eowha^je or eowai^e plant. [See €ow- 

IfAclK.] 

MUD, a. Consiatiniif of mud ; slimy ; re- 

lattng to mud. 
MUDDINESS, m [add,] Fiaurathcfif, 

intellectual cloudiness or dul(^c<^. 
MUDDY-BRAINED, a. Dull of nppre 

heniion; stupid. 
MUO'DYING, ppr [add.] Rendering 

turbid; cloudim^. 
MUD'D Y-METTLED, a. Dull spirited. 

\Shak.\ 
M U D'- H E N, It. 1 n Anierica , the ci >m m o n 

name of the Virgiuia rail. Ration mr- 

ilittiftntti^ 
MUD-TURTLE, n. In America, the 

common name of Uie SterAotha^ms ct!a- 

ratat; also called marsh-tortnise. 
MOEpf e. I. [Fr. mucr. Set^ Mew.} Ta 

change. [Chautfr.] 
M CEt,t a. [Fr.J Mtjte ; dumb. [ Chau^ 

cen] 
MUFF, n, [add.] Also, the loeal name of 

a bir<l, the whi to- throat (A'j/^ctfj cinerea). 
MUFFF.TTEE', n. A small mutT worn 

Of cr the ivri»t ; a wristband of for or 

worsfteri, worn by huties. 
MUF'FLE, R. [aild.] In roof., the tumid 

and naked portion of the upper li[> and 

na-M? of animaJs of the bovine and deer 

kind. 
MUFFLED, pfK or a. [add.| Mvffl^ 

oarSf oars havinfi: matfl or e^^nras put 

r<mnd their looms, and in the rowlocks^ 

— M^ffhd druTUt n drum having elotb 

or some soft suli^ioiiee wound round the 

etnngH, to prevent o sIvbtp sound, or to 

render the sound jp-ave and solemn. 
MUGS, In, The Tecswntor breed of 
MUGOS, f sheep, fAVo/c/i,J 
MUHME, B. [GaeM A uutTte, 
270 



MUIt^ \n. Moulds; doth or )tit 

MO(JLS, f shoes for gout; ehilblBJai^ 
[Si^tjUh.] 

MUIR, n. A moor. [Scd/e*.] 

MUnr-lLL. n. A diseciwto >^^hich bbdc 
cattle are subject, | Sct}tch.] 

MUIR '-POUTS, n, Y'oung grouse, 
UScotch.] 

MULATTREi^ft, n. A female mularto. 

MULCH, V. t. [S« the A'^mw,] To cover 
with Utter ur half-rotten »traw, or with 
manure. 

MUL€ TARy,rt. ConaJsting of fines w 
forfeitures; mu!ctuary. 

MULE, ft. [add.] In cottoH-factorUit this 
machine is so named from the circum- 
stance that it is a compound of the jenny 
an d t hrontle, or water- f mm e. It seems to 
have been invented by Samuel Cromp- 
ton OH early as 177^5, and was intro- 
duced into factories in 171M), about the 
sametinie that the ete^m -engine began 
to be applied to turn machinery. 

MfrLE'-DRlVEU,Jf. A driver of mules; 
a muleteer. 

MUL(iR'DlU.M, n. A genoa of plants, 
nat. order Composito?. M. <ilpmttm,tk 
Britinh apeciea, is a remarkably hand- 
sotnc plant, with blue Howers in small 
numf'rotLiS liead^. It is the SonekMs 
^arrnfeui of Smith in tho English bo- 
tany. 

MULIER,«. [L.j [add.] A woman; a 
wife. 

ML LIERTY, n. In iaw, lawful iisne. 

MD'LISHLY, ade* Stubbornly; like a 
mule. 

MC'HSHNESS, H. Obstinacy or stub- 
bornnej}^, as of a mule. 

MULL, n. A thin, soft Idnd of muslin; 
called! also mutt-mult. 

MULMjA, n. A priest or one of sacer- 
dotal order in Tnrtary. 

MULLAGATAW NY, n. The name of 
an East Indian curry -«oup. 

MULXOCK.t n.Udd] Dirt; dung.- 
In Scotch, mtiitoch, or i^m/ocA, signifies 
Et cm rob, 

MUL'SUM, B. [L.] Ifydroniel. 

MULTAN GULVRNFS,^, n. ThesUte 
of beiiijj^ polvgonnL 

MULTEITY, B. The state of being 
many; mLiltit^beity. 

M ULTI CUSPID A'TES, It. [L. m«/to, 
and cttj^pis, a spear.] The name of the 
three last molar teeth, so called from 
their having several tnl>ert?Ies. 

MULTIF'LURUUS, or MULTIFLO'- 
ROUS. 

MUL"TlF01L,if, [L. »^^ri«,and/b/uiJ«, 
a leof.l In arch,, a leaf- ornament of 
more than five divisions. 

MULTINO DATE, \a. Having many 

MULTINO'DOUS, J knots; many- 
knotted. 

MULTIPLl'ABLENESS. instead of 
MUI/TIl'LI A BLE N ESS. 

MULTIPLICAND, or MULTIPLI- 
CAND". 

MULTlPLtCA'TlON, instead of 
MULTIPLICATION, b, [add.] The 
art of making gold and silver. [ChaU' 
crtr] 

MULTIFLlCaTY, n. [add.] A great 
number; a multitude; as, a mMitiplicitif 
of ite hemes. 

MUL'TlPL!E,t r. L To make gold and 
fiilver. [Chfiucer. \ 

MUL'TlPLtER, b. [add,] An instra- 
ment for indicatiiig the deflecting in- 
fluence of an elet^tric current. It con- 
sbts of a wire bent in the form of a 
helijc, round a magnetic nci^e, the wire 
returning uptni itjself, so m to form a 
closed circuit. It is applied in cases in 
which the electric current is so weak, 
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tm to require iti condactioTi Mteml 
ilrnc^ round the nee*11(^i ag o^ to repeat 
or multitily tho dertectiDg iniluence of 
tho aini^lc current. 
MULTlltA'DIATG, a. Having many 

MlfL TIS YLL ABLE, or MULTISYL'- 

LABLE. 

MllL'TmiDE, n. [add,] lu Zaw, in 
asAemblv of ten or more perfKini. 

MULTITU'DINOUSLY, adr. In n 
muUitudinuUA m^nocr. 

MULTITU l>lNOUBNESS, ■- State 
of hcin^ muUitudlnons^ 

M0L'TUiI, ri. Aoiung brt^rers, the 
nnme giten to a compound conAi^ni; 
of an eiLtriLot of qciiLSdia and liquorice, 
used for the pnrjioae of economiiinji;^ 
malt and hops. Hard muttttm ia made 
from Cqcc^Ihjt indicus, and ia u^d by 
lirewers to give> an intoKkntinf^ quality 
to (wer. It is abo termed black ej^tract. 

MUAr-CIIANCE. Seti after Mum. 

UUM'MtNG, n, TIip sports of mnm- 
mer«; an ancient Clirtstmos pa«Ume in 
Enj^land, cuusi sting of a species of mas- 
queradin^if. 

3JL'M'MY, c. i. To embalm; to mum- 
mify. 

MUJVIP'ISBLY, adv. Dully; irearily; 
sullenly. 

MUMP tSHNESS^n. BulLenneu. 

WUNDIF'I€ANT» a. U'^ MuNmri- 
CATiO!?.] A term applied to certain 
be&ling and cleaniinj^ ointmcnta. 

MIJND1F;h:AKT, «. a cleanains and 
healing ointments 

MUN'GO, n. The root of the Ophimr^ 
rkiza mun{fot. [See DniioiLaHixA,] 

MUN'GOOSE, > p. Tho East Indian 

MON^GOOSE, \ name for the dpectea 
of iLlinciniions (Ilerpoistcfl). 

MUKIC'IFAL, a. fadd.] Munidpat 
ctJTjJoratwTit m England, the corpora- 
tion of a tovrn* 

MDNICIPALISM, n MnnidpaJ state 
or coDilitioo. 

M U'NlFr.t D. i. [L, nii/R£o. to fortifj.] 
To fortify, 

MU^NIMKNT-HOOSE, 1 a. A hous* 

MU'NIMENT-KOOM, f or room of 
■tren^ iii cathedrals^ colleges, colle- 
giate churches, ci^tles^ or public butld- 
ingSj purposely made for kcepini? the 
leal , eHde nces, deeda, chart£r!ii^ wri ting$» 
Ac.^ of ftuch thurch, college, castle, kc. 

MUN NION, n, [odd.] Muimiont or 
tnuntiiu^ are piccea of carved work, 
placed between the liji^l^tjs in a fihip*» 
fitem utid qunrter-galleries. 

M U N T, P. t. To TOOUn t. [ Scotch. ] 

MUN'TIN, ) n. The central vertical 

MUN'TING,} piece that dividRs the 
panetft of a door. 

MUNT'JAKffi. Aimallspecieaof deer, 
the Carcut mitt^Jiie, a native of Java. 
It has fihort horns with pediceli, and b 
met with in amoll herds. 

MURiE NA, H. A penos of npodal, 
mAlacopterygrions fishes, of the family 
BIunEuidffi. The Bshtv of this genus 
i^Bembto the eel in form. They have 
no pectoral fiiiA, ojid the doTEul and 
anal fins are very low, and are united^ 
The M. htfena h found in the MedUer^ 
ranean and Portnguene itea»; it grows 
to the length of between four and fire 
feet, and even more, and is excellent 
eating. 

MUli'DER^ V. t. [odd.] To abuw or 
violate grosjly j to mar by bad execu^ 
tion, pronn nciat if j n, rej tresetitat i* m^ & c.^ 
oa, to Tttnrd^ words or lanj^uajiEe. 

MCREl>,tjrp. |^j!MuBF.,j Iramuredj 
inclosed* [iiJeiwo-.] 

MUirdEON^n. A mttrmnrj amutter- 
II, — Suj^f. 



ing in reference to the mass.^Afur* 
geonif distorted gestures; grimaces; 
wry mouths. [Si-otth. \ 

MU'KIACITE, a. [aJ-L] Anhydrous 
Eu)]dmte of lime ; abo called anJt^'/driti 
ami ciibe-spar. It occurs crystalline, 
fibrous, granular^ and compnut. 

MU'KIAS, n. [L.] A muriate. 

MU'KICATE, a. Same as MumcATED. 

MURlC'JDiE, n, [L. murrT,] A family 
of Ciirntvorous gosteropods, compre-< 
hendiu;;; tho murexes and whelkv 

MURlcrNjE, ft. A subfamily of tho 
mnrictds, comprohending those apeeiea 
sometimes called rimk-iheU*. 

MUKlDEj n. (L* mwiia^ brine*] The 
name hngt given to bromine, from its 
being UEi ingredient of sca^ water 

MU RIFUKM, a. [L. murtts, a wall, 
and fttrma, form, likeness. | In M., re- 
Bemhling the briekii iu the wall of a 
house; applied to the cellular tissue 
constituting the medullary rays in 
plan til. 

MU'lUNA, n. A tribe of rodent quad^ 
rupcdsp of which the genus Mufi is the 
tyjw. It include* the families Mnrid*, 
Arvieolidn?, and Sciuri^lin* 

MUKlViLY, fl^itv Darkly; gloomily* 

MUU'LAN, or MTJll'LlN, a. A round, 
narrow-mouthed basket. {Scotch. \ 

MUR'LINS, rt. An rUgm^eous plants the 
Alaria c^cutenla ; railed also buddiT- 

M U H M U U A' THIS, a* Act of m urmur- 
ing; a low sound. FZi/. lur.] 

MUirUAlN, instead of MURUAIN, 
(pron. mnrVio.) 

MUirTHER. See Muboeb* 

MUS, n. [L.] The mouse, a genus of 
rodent animals. It also inchidcs i^at.^. 
[See Mot'sn in Dirt, and in this j^!i/>p.l 

MU'SA, ith a genus of plantih the type 
of the nat. order Muijacpa^. To this 
genus belong tho banana ami plont^aiti* 
[See Mushv.^M.\ 

MUSXA, n. [L.] The fly, a Linnean 
genus of dipU'roUfl insects^ including 
the flie4. It is now eKpandeJ into a 
family (Muacidoi). The common houae- 
dy ift the Mu^ca domenticii. — 2. A 
modern nouthern constellation^ situated 
between Crux and the wutli pole. It 
crmsbrta of i^ix stars, 

ML9'€ADl\E VINE, n. The Vith 
iipiana, ^vhich yields the rich n.oscadinc 
wine of Laui^uedoc and Honssillou. 

MUS'CARDlNEi i^ for " Boasiana,'' 
read Bos^iana 

MUS'iJAUl, n. A genus of plants), n^t. 
order LilLacea^* JIL racemoittm is the 
grape- hyacinth, a native of Britain. 

MUSCIXAPA, n. The i^y-^^at^ilcr?|, n 
genus of dentirustral passerine bird^, 
now split into various subgenera ; as, 
Tyr^nnus,, Gymnocephalus, Muscipeto, 
Muscicapa proper^ &Cr, included in the 
family Muueicapidiie. 

MUS'CLED, a. (mns'sld.) Having 
mu>u:le$; having large mnsrlea. 

MUS'€ULAll,d. [odd.] Muscular Mrt, 
or tissue, that species of tisHue which 
forms, the su1j«itajice of muscles. The 
fibres which conjpose the body of a 
muscle are di^pojicd in bundles, uriited 
together by means of areolar tis&ue. 
These bundles are composed of bundles 
Btill more minute, united in a nimilor 
manner* TItese again may be separated 
in the same way, until at last we come 
to the primitive Jihres of which this 
tisaue h eomiioacd* Each primitive 
fibre consists of a delicate membranous 
tabO| tncl Dicing a great numlier a^Jibril- 
hs, or extremely minute fibrils, incap- 
able of further division* — Muscuiur 

an 



impfestionSt thoso indented tnarks in 
acephalous hi fairer, which indicate the 
insertion of those muscles, by which 
tbe aiitnial is attaehcd to itj shell , They 
ore either lateral, central ^ or paUiaL 

MUS €UL1 PEGTlNA'TI,ft. [L. ptc- 
ten^ a comb.] In aant., the muscular 
fasciculi WJtlim tbe anri[:leaof the heart, 
fio named from their being aminged 
like the teeth of a comb. 

ML'S'tUILUS, It, fL.] A muscle. 

JH|lSE,t (' 1* [it. mmare.] To gate* 



SChaufer.] 
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3JUSETTE\ II* fFr*l A musical instru- 
ment; a bagpipe, 

MrSll'U<)OM-SLIGAR, n* A su^ar 
obtained by treating the tincture of the 
crKot of rye with water 

ml; f^l€-STO()E, n. A stool or seat 
for one who perfonns on a piano or 
similar in»itm merit. 

BIUSK, n, [add. | Artificial musht a tinc- 
ture pri^pared by the action of nitric 
acid on rectified oil of amber, and di;s- 
tholviuit the product in alcohol . 

MUSK^-BEKTLE, h. The Ctdtichmma 
or Aromta moschatft, a Ioiig-hi>rned 
beetle, which has a faint smell some- 
what Uke musk. It is a common ^jieclen 
atiout Lon<lon, and is of a fine green 
colour* The larva live* in dec-uying 
trunks of trees. 

MUSK'-DDCK, B. Tho Muscovy duck 
(Cairina moMehata). 

MLS K£T-KEST,t n. A statl with a 
forked top to rest the musket on when 
being fired. Each soldier carried one 
such re«t. 

MtrsK'-SEED, n* [add,l The JMisctu 
ahelm&nch uf, Li n n . ^ and the A beltnoschu^ 
moxchatttx of Wight and Arnott. It 
grows in tropical America, and Asia. 
The seeds are musky, stimulating, aud 
stomachic, and are used in tincture 
against serpent-bite^. 

MiiS'LlX-DE-LAIKE, a. [Fr. mouiM- 
Itne-dedaine.] Ltteratti/, woollen mus- 
lin; a woollen, or cotton and woollen 
fabric of extremely light texture, used 
for ladies' dresses, &c* 

MUSOPtIA<i'ID.Ti:, n. [From Muso- 
phaga^ one of the genera.) The plan- 
tain-eatera, a family of scansorial birds, 
allied to the perch ers. The MusftphoQa. 
vitdarea is a very mognificetit bird, 
found on the Gold Coast, and Senegal 
in Africa, 

MUS QTJASn. See Musk-Rat. 

MUSQLUTO. See Mosm^uito. 

MUS ROL, orMUJS'ROLE;. 

MES'SAL, n* In the E, JrulieSt torches 
made of long strips of cotton bound 
tightly togetiicri and dipi»ed in oil, 

MLTSSALCtiEE', n. In the E. ImiitM.fk 
to^cb-bea^e^accolH]lUllytn^» a palanquin, 

ai LS ' S E L- B 1 N D, a. See M l >*r L k ^ Ul« D. 

MUSSULMAN H', ff. Pertaining to 
Mussulmans, or like them or their cus- 
toms. 

MUST, B, i. [add*] Must know^ nuist be 
informed ; as, you must kmne 1 am 
going to London. 

MUSTACHE', n, (mustaah'.) Sii^* of 
Afaxtachex. 

MUSTACirE55, instead of MUSTA^- 
CUES, rt, plar. 

MUSTA'ClllO^ n. (uJUSta^Bbo,) Same as 

MtiHTAt'MB- 

M U S T A 15 11 1 E D, a. (mustosh nd,) 
Wearing mtistacbc^. 

MUS TANG, ti. The American name 
of the wild horse of tho prairies, who 
is the invariable companion of tlioir 
inhabitantet. Tbe mustun'j pony is very 
hardy, easily maintained, and caimble 
of great labour. 

8^ 
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MUSTARD-POT, n. A vessel to hold 
mustard. 

MUS'TARD.SEED, n. The seed of 
mustard. [See Mustard.] 

MUSTEXA, R. The name given by 
Linn, to a genus of carnivorous digiti- 
grade mammalia, comprehending the 
otters, skunks, polecats, and weasels, 
which are now included in the family 
Mustelidffi. The genus Mustela is now 
restricted to the true weasels. 

MUSTER, n. [Ger. from Lat. monsiraro, 
to'show.] A pattern ; a sample. [Used in 
commerce.] 

MUSTER, V. t (|add.] To mutter up, 
to gather, to obtain, to summon up; as, 
to muster up courage. — To muster troops 
into service, is to inspect and enter them 
on the muster-roll of the army. — To 
muster troops out of service, is to in- 
spect and enter them on a muster- 
roll, according to which they receive 
pay for the last time, and are dismissed. 

MUS'TEU-FILE, n. Same as Mustkb- 
Roll. 

MUSTER-ROLL, n. [add.] A roll or re- 
gister kept by the master of every vessel, 
specifying his own name, the names of 
the whole ship's company, the place of 
each person's birth, &c. 

MUST'lLER,t n. Armour for the body, 
of a particular kind of cloth, mentioned 
in the time of Edward I. It was pro- 
bably composed of a quantity of wool 
just sheared from the sheep, thus par- 
taking of the nature of pourpoint or 
gambobed coverings. 

MUTABLY, cm/o. Changeably. 

MU'TA(^E, n. A process for checking 
the fermentation of the must of grapes. 

MUTAN'DA, a plur. [L.] Things to 
be changed. 

MU 'TIL ATE, a. Deprived of some 
part; mutilated. 

MUTIL'LlDiE, «. A family of hymen- 
opterous insects, generally found in 
hot, sandy situations. They are allied 
to the ants. 

MUT'SELIM, 71. In Turkey, the go- 
vernor of a town, or district, &c, 

MUT'TON-BIRD, n. The name given 
in New Holland to the sooty petrel, 
from a fancied resemblance to the taste 
of mutton. This bird is the chief food 
of the sealers in Bass's Straits. 

MUT'TON-CHOP, n. A rib of mutton 
for broiling, having the bone cut, or 
chopped off at the small end. 

MUT TON-CLUB, «. In the East 
Indies, an association of European re- 
sidents, who keep each a few sheep, 
one of which is killed occasionally, the 
joints, &c., being divided by rotation 
among the members' families. 

MUTTON-PIE, u. A pie made of 
mutton. 

MU'TUAL, a. [add.] Mutual debU, in 
law, money due on both sides between 
two persons. — Mutual promises, con- 
current considerations which will sup- 
port each other, unless one or the other 
be void ; as, where one man promises 
to pay money to another, and he, in 
consideration thereof, promises to do a 
certain act, &c. Mutual promises, to 
be obligatory, must be made simultan- 
eously. 

MUZ' ARAB, n. [Ar.] A Christian liv- 
ing under the sway of the Arabs; a 
term formerly used by the Moors of 
Spain, and applied by them to all Chris- 
tians living under their sway, in Cor- 
dova, Seville, Toledo, Granada, and 
other large towns. 

MUZARAB'IC, \a. Relating to the 

MUZAR'ABIC, j Muzarabs, or to a 



liturgy preserved by the Christians in 
Spain, during their subjection to the 
Mahometans. 

MUZ'ZLE, n. [add.] The projecting 
mouth and nose of an animal, as of a 
horse, dog, &c. 

MY, |>roR. [add.] My toward good, my 
approaching happiness. [Spenser.^ 

MY' A, fi. [Gr /Mw, a muscle.] A genus 
of molluscous animals inclosed in a bi- 
valve shell, and known by the name of 
gapers, one end of the shell gaping con- 
siderably. The myse are found both in 
the ocean and in rivers, and are of con- 
siderable importance; in consequence of 
the shell sometimes producing a quan- 
tity of pearls ; hence the shell is known 
by the name of the pearl^mussd. 

MY'AD^, R. Gaping bivalves, a family 
of molluscous bivalves, named from the 
genus Mya, and having the valves more 
or less gaping at one or both extremi- 
ties. 

MYCE'TES, R. [Gr. /Awxtrnx, one who 
bellows.] The howling monkeys, a 
genus of qxiadrumanous animals inha- 
biting the Amencan continent. They 
are remarkable for the powerful deve- 
lopment of the voice, which has a pro- 
digious volume and a most frightful 
sound. They are sba^gy animals, about 
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the size of a fox, and subsist on fruits 
and foliage. 

MYCODER'MA, r. [Gr. /luxm, a mush- 
room or fungus, and it»fA», skin.] The 
flocculent substance which forms in va- 
rious infusions when they become 
mothery. 

MY€()L06'IC, \ a. Relating to 

MYCOLOG'ICAL, ) mycology, or to 
the fungi. 

MYCOL'OOY, R. [Gr. /itwiiw, a fungus, 
and x$rH, discourse.] A treatise on, or 
the science of the fungi. 

MYCTE'RIA, R. [Gr. fiumr^, the nose 
or proboscis.] A genus of grallatorial 
birds allied to the storks, having long, 
strong conic bills. The best-known 
species is the M. americana, or common 
jabiru. 

MYDRIASIS, R. [Gr.] A preternatural 
dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 

MYELI'TIS, R. [Gr. f^a^, marrow.] 
Inflammation of the substance of the 
brain or spinal marrow. 

MY'GALE, R. (my'.ga-le.) [Gr. the 
shrew or field-mouse.] The desmans, 
a genus of aquatic insectivorous ani- 
mals, of which the Russian musk-rat 
{M. moschata) is the best-known spe- 
cies. — 2. A genus of hairy spiders, some 
of which spin their webs in the form of 
tubes, in which they reside, in holes 
concealed in the ground, or under 
stones or the bark of trees. The tube- 
forming species constitute the genus 
Cteniza. The name Mygale is now 
usually restricted to the large hairy spe- 
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cies of which the M. ameuiaria, or bird- 
catching spider, is the type. 

MYLAB'RIS, R. [Gr. /m««, a fly, and 
AaC(««, furious.] A genus of vesicatory 
beetles, belonging to the family Can- 
tharidsB. JIf. ciehorii inhabits the south 
of Europe, and its vesicatory properties 
are as powerful as the cantharis of the 
shops. 

MYXO. [Gr. ftMkn, a grinder-tooth.] 
In anat,, names compounded of this 
word are applied to certain muscles it- 
tached near the grinder-teeth ; M,mylo- 
hymdeus, mylo-pharyngeus, &c. 

MYL'ODON, R. fGr. i^n, a grinder, 
and limts, a tooth.] A genus of extinct 
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animals, allied to the megatherium, the 
remains of which have been found in 
South America. 
MYOGRAPH'IC, a. Same as Mto- 

ORAPHICAL. 

MY0L'06IST, R. One who is versed in 
myology, or who treats of the subject 

MYOPOT'AMUS, r. [Gr. /«.;, a rat, 
and 9TXUH, a river.1 The coypou, a 
genus of rodent quaampeds, allied to 
the beavers, but of smaller size. The 
M. coy^tus inhabits South America; its 
habits are aquatic ; it swims with great 
ease, lives in the vicinity of water, and 
burrows in the ground. Its fur is osod 
largely in the manufacture of hats. 

MYO'SIS, R. [Gr. fu«v to close the 
eyes.] A disease of the eye, which con- 
sists m an unnatural contraction of the 
pupil. 

MYOSITIS, R. [Gr. fun, a muscle.] In- 
flammation of a muscle. 

MYOSU'RUS, R. Mouse-tail, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Ranunculaceie. [See 
Mouse-Tail.] 

MYOX'US, R. The dormouse, a genus 
of rodent mammals, intermediate be- 
tween the squirrels and mice. [Set 
Dormouse in Diet, and in this iSii^p.] 

MYR'IAD-MINDED, a. A term ex- 
pressive of vast intellect, ased by Cole- 
ridge and Tennyson. 

MYRIALI'TRE, r. [Gr. ^i«, and 
Tur^m, a pound.] A French measure of 
capacity containing 10,000 Dtres, or 
610,280 cubic inches. 

MYRI'CA, R. Candleberry-myrUe, a 
genus of plants, the type of the nat 
order Myricacea. [See Gale, and 
Mtricacbje.] 

MYRIOLI'TRE, r. See Myrialitre, 
the more correct orthography. 

MYRIOLOO'ICAL, a. Relating to a 
myriologue. 

MYRI0L'06IST, R. One who com- 
poses or sings a myriologue, usually or 
always a female. 

MYR'IOLOGUE, r. [Gr. M^m, ex- 
treme, and u^H, discourse.] In modern 
Greece, an extemporary funeral-song, 
composed and sung on the death of a 
friend. 
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BiYRIS'TlCA, «. [From ««?...] The 
nutmeg-tree, a genus of plants, the type 
of the nat. order MyristicacecB. M, 
motchaUii a native of the Moluccas, 
yields the nutmeg of the shops. \Set 
NuTMBO.I Other species bear fruit 
that may n^ employed as a substitute 
for nutmeg, but they are all inferior to 
the real myristica. 

MTRIS'TI€ ACID, n. A fatty acid, ob- 
tained from the expressed oil of nutmeg 
(myristica). 

MYRMECOPH'AGA, n. [Gr. /ui/tA^, 
an ant, and ^mym, to eat.] The ant-eater, 
a genus of edentate animals. \See 

ANT-£ikTBR.1 

MYRME'LEON, n. [Gr. fu/cMci an ant, 
and Aim, a lion.} The lion-aiit, a genus 
of neuropterous insects, the larve of 
which are remarkable for enticing their 
prey by means of pit>falls. [5m Ant- 
LiON in this Supp.\ 

MYROB'ALAN, n. [add.] Myrobalans 
are of five kinds, viz., the belleric, the I 
emblie, the ehebidie, the Indian, and the ' 
yellow. I 

MYRON'IC ACID, ». [Gr. AW'ew, »" 
odorous oil.] A bitter acid procured 
from black-mustard seeds. 

MYROP'OLIST. n. [Gr. m"!**, an odo- 
rous oil or unguent, and vmXiw, to sell.] 
One that sells unguents or perfumery. 

{Lit. U8.] 

MYR'OSINE, n. FGr. mv;*>, an odorous 
oil, and nw, with.] EmuUion of black- 
mustsrd seeds, a peculiar substance 
which yields, with myronie acid, the 
volatile oil of mustard. 

MYROSPER'MUM, n. A genus of 
plants, the seeds of which are besmeared 
with balsamic juice ; nat. order Amy- 



ridaceffi. {See Mtbobpermum Perui- 
reRuu.l 

MYROXYLaC AClD,n. A substance 
obtained from the Peruvian balsam 
(myroxylon). 

MYROXY'LON, n. The generic name 
of the balsam-tree of Peru. 

MYR'RHIC ACID,ii. A substance ob- 
tained from resin of myrrh, and which 
possesses acid properties. 

MYR'RHINE, ) n. A kind of precious 

MYR'RHITE, f stone. ^MMuRRHiifE. 

MYRTAXEJB, n. See after Mirtlb- 
Wax. 

BfYR'TLE, 71. [add.] Duieh myrtie, the 
Myrica gale. 

MYR'TUS, n. A genus of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Myrtaces. M. 
eontmunit, or common myrtle, is anative 
of the south of Europe. Its leaves 
contain a volatile oil, which possesses 
medicinal properties; the buds and 
berries also yield a volatile oil ; the dis- 
tilled flowers yield the perfume called 
eeoirtT'Ouge. There are several varieties 
of the common myrtle, and many other 
species of the genus. [See Mtbtlb.] 

MY RUS, II. [add.] The AMguUla myrtu. 

MYSELF', pron. [add.] Sometimes used 
in the third person ; as, I am sensible 

*I talk too much when myself is the sub- 
ject. [Swift.] 

Maxell: }My«eif. [Scotch.] 

MYSELVE'.t Ipron. Myself. [Chau- 

MYSELV'EN.t f cer.] 

MY'SIS, n. The opossum-shrimps, a 

genns of crustaceans belonging to the 

order Stomapoda. 
MYSTAG06'IC,a. Sameas Mt- 

BTAGOaiCAL. 



MYS'TAG06Y,t «• [5fe Mtsta- 
oogub.] The interpretation of mysie- 
ries. 

MYS'TERIE,t «. [See Mtbtert.] Pro- 
fession ; trade, or calling. [Spenser.] 

MYS^TERY, II. [add.] In the early part 
of the middle ages, a kind of rude 
drama of a religious character, called a 
mystery or miracle, because it repre- 
sented the mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity or its early miracles. The 
mysteries were superseded by the mo- 
ralities. 

MYS'Tie, n. One of a religious sect who 
profess to have direct intercourse with 
the Spirit of God; one imbued with 
mysticism; one professing a sublime 
devotion. 

MYS'TICISM,n. [add.] In metaphysics, 
mysticism, whether in the Vedas, in the 
Platonists, or in the Hegelians, is neither 
more nor less than ascribing objective 
existence to the subjective creations of 
the mind*s own faculties, to mere ideas 
of the intellect ; and believing that, by 
watching and contemplating these ideas 
of its own making, it can read in them 
what takes place in the world without. 
[J, S. MiWs Logic.] 

MYS'TIFICATOR, n. One who mysti- 
fies. 

MYSTIFY, V. #. [add.] To render ob- 
scure or difficult. 

MYTH, n. [add. J A fictitious or fanciful 
narrative ; having an' analogy, more or 
less remote, to some real event. 

MYTH-HIS TORY, n. History inter- 
spersed with fable. 

MYTH'I€ALLY, ado. By means of 
mythical fables or allegories. 

MYTHOL'0(^ER, n. A mythologist. 
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NA, for No. [Chaucer.] 

N AB'B Y, n: A fisherman^s boat ; a yawl. 

NACK'ER. &« Nacre. 

NACODXR^ n. The captain of an Arab 
vessel. I 

N*ADD£, for Nb haddb. Had not. 
[Chaucer.] 

NAE'THING, n. Nothing. [Scotch.] 

NAIG, n. A nag. [Scotch.] 

NAIL'-BRUSH, n. A small brush for 
cleaning the nails. 

NAlLE.t n. A nail.— B|^ Goddes nailes, \ 
by God*s nails; that is, the nails by | 
which Christ was nailed to the cross. I 
An oath. [Chaucer.] 

NAIN, tf. Own.— /fw nain, his own. i 
[Scotch.] 

NAIN'SELL, lu Ownself. [Scotch.] 

NAIVE, a. (nji'ev.) [add.] Ingenuous ; 
artless; haring native simplicity. 

NAIVETE, n. (nii'-ev-ta'.) 

NAK£,t V. t. [See Naked.] To make 
naked ; to lay bare ; to strip of cover- 
ing. [Chmtcer.] 

NAKE,t r. t. To be bare, or without 
cover. 

NA'KED, a. [add.] Destitute; witho/; 
as, naked of friends. [Dryden.] 

NAK'ER FEL'SPAR, n. A species of 
felspar, called also adularia,— which see. 

KA'KERS,t \n. pi. [Fr.] A kind of 

NA'KER£S,t f kettledrums. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NAL£.t At the nale, atte nale, a cor- 



ruption of atten ale; that is, at tho 
ale-house. [Chaucer.] 

N*AM, for Nb am. Am not. [Chaucer.] 

NAMA'TION, n. In law. the act of 
distraining, or taking a distress. 

NAME,t pret. of iVime or A'im. (nam.) 
Took ; took away ; stole. [Chaucer.] 

NAMELESSLY, adv. In a nameless 
manner. 

NAN'DU, n. The South American os- 
trich {Rhea americana). 

NANE, a. No; none. [Scotch.] 

NAPE'-CREST, ii. A genus of African 
birds (Chizteris), allied to the plantain- 
eaters, and resembling them in habit. 

NAPH'TALASE. See Napiithalase. 

NAPHTAL'IC ACID. See Napji- 
THALic Acid. 

NAPHTAL'IDAM, n. A chemical base 
formed by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, aided by ammonia, on an al- 
coholic solution of nitronaphtalase. It 
forms white crystallizable salts with all 
the acids. 

NAPHTH AL' AMIDE, n. For "chang- 
ed into naphthalamide,** read changed 
into naphthalimide. 

NAP'OLITE, n. A blue mineral from 
Vesuvius. 

NAPPE, t V. i. To sleep; to nap 
[Chaucer.] 

NAP'PY, n. Ale. [Scotch.] 

NAP'PY, a. Tipsy ^ elevated with drink. 
\ Scotch.] 

NAR, jireji. Near. [Scotch.] 

NARCISSUS, n. [add.] In myth., a 
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beautiful youth who was so enamoured 
of his own image as seen in a fountain, 
that he pined away, and was changed 
into the flower called by his name. 

NARCOd'ENINE, n. [Gr. »•{».!, tor- 
por, and r(»««, to produce or generate. J 
A substance formed, along with opianio 
acid, when narcotine is not so far oxi-. 
dized as to yield cotamine. Two equi- 
valents of narcotine with five equival- 
ents of oxygen yield two equivalents of 
narcogenine, one equivalent of opianio 
acid, and three of water. 

NARCOT'ICO-ACRID, a. In med, 
acrid-narcotic, a term denoting a com- 
bination of acrid and narcotic proper- 
ties. Strychnia and nux- vomica posses^ 
narcotioo-acrid qualities. 

NAReOT'IKES,t n. plur. for Nar- 
cotics. [Chaucer.] 

NARCOTIN'IC ACID, n. An acid 
formed when narcotine is heated with 
potash. It is unknown in a separate 
form. 

NARDOS'TA€HYS,n. [Gr. tm^^n, and 
•rmxvt, a Spike.] Spikenard, a Kcnus of 
plants, nat. order Valerianacee. [See 
Nard, Spikenard.] 

NARD'US. &«Nard. 

NARRATE', instead of NAR'RATE, 
v.t. 

NARRAT'ED, instead of NAR'- 
RATED, pp. 

NARRATING, instead of NAR'- 
RATING, ppr. 

NARRE,t for Nearer. [Spenmr.] 
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NARROW, a, [add.] Figurativelif, 
limited as to means; straitened; small; 
as, a narrow fortune ; narrow circum- 
stances. 

MAR'ROW.MINDEDNESS, n. Con- 
fined Tiews or sentiments; illiberality. 

NAR'ROW-SOULED, a. lUiberal; 
void of generosity. 

NAR'ROW-SPHRRED, a. Having a 
narrow sphere. [Rar. us.\ 

NAR'THEX, fi. [add.] A genus of 
plants, the Ferula of Linn., which in- 
cludes the asafetida plant. [See Asa- 
VKTioA, Ferula.] 

NAR'WE,ta. Narrow; close.— As an 
a<i0erfr, narrowly ; closely. [Chaucer.] 

N AS.t for Ne was. Was not. [Chaucer.] 

N A'SAL, a. [add.] Ncualfossce, in anat., 
the two cavities which 
constitute the internal 
part of the nose. — 
Natal duct, a short 
canal leading from the 
lacrymal sac to the 
inferior meatus of the 
nose. 

NA'8AL,ii.radd.]That 
part of a helmet which "'"'"• 

covers the nose. It fell into disuse in 
the 12th century, probably from the in- 
convenient hold it afforded the enemy 
of the wearer in battle. A similar piece 
fitted on the helmet is still used by 
some of the tribes of llindostan. 

NASA'LIS, n. A genus of monkeys, 
containing the curious Bornean long- 
nosed monkey; called also vrobotcit 
monhey. 

NASAL'ITY, n. (tasz.) The state or 
quality of being nasal. 

N A'SALIZED, pp. or a. (# as x.) Ren- 
dered nasal, as sound. 

NA'SALLY, adv. (# as z.) In a nasal 
manner; by the nose. 

NASE'BEURY-BATS,n. Fruit-eating 
bats, of the genus Artibeua, so called in 
the West Indies, from their favourito 
food being the fruit of the naseberry 
or nispero {Achras sapota)^ one of the 
richest and most agreeable West Indian 
fruits. 

NASU'-GAB, It. Insolent talk ; imper- 
tinent chatter. [Scotch.] 

NAS'SA, n. A genus ot mollusca, in 
which the shell is small ; the spire Ion* 
ger than the aperture; the inner lip 
greatly dilated, thickened, and often 
with a prominent margin; the right 
lip often wrinkled, and the operculum 
homy. They abound in the south of 
Europe. Family Muricids. 

NAS'UA, II. [L. lutftu, a nose.] The 
coati, a genus of plantigrade mam- 
malia, distinguished by the elongation 
and upward curve of the snout. They 
are natives of the warm climates of 
America. They climb trees in pursuit 
of birds, and burrow at the foot of 
large trees, and often undermine them. 

NAT,t for Not. [Chaucer.] 

NA'TAL, a. [add.] Presiding over birth 
or nativity; as, noto/ Jove. [Chaucer. \ 

NA'TANTLY,a<fo. Swimmingly; float- 
ingly. 

NATATO'RIAL, a. Swimming, or 
adapted to swimming ; a term applieil 
to such birds as habitually live upon 
the water 

NATCU'-BONE, n. The rump-bone of 
an ox. 

NA'TES, n. plur. [From L. natU.] The 
buttocks. 

NATUE'LESS, ) adv. Nevertheless. 

NATH'LESS, ) [Scotch.] 

NATU EMORE,ta(/o. See Nathmobb. 
NoMhemore. [Spenser,] 



NAUCLEA 

NAT'ieA, n. [L. nato, to swim.l A 
genus of mollusca, in which the stiell 
is globose and ventricose, the operculum 
shelly, the nmbilicoa open, with a cen- 
tral gibbous ridge or prominence. The 
species are numerous. 

NA'TION,ii. [add.] AfiamUy. [Chau^ 
cer.] 

N ACTION, adv. Very; extremely; as, 
a nation long way. [ Vulgar.] 

NA'TIONAL CHURCH, n. The Pro- 
testant church of England, of which 
the sovereign is the h^ul and supreme 
governor. 

NATIONALIST, n. In theol., one I 
who holds to the election of nations, i 
in contradistinction to that of indivi- | 
duals. 

NATIONALITY, n. [add.] An undue 
partiality to one*s own nation, or coun- 
trymen. 

NATIVE, II. [add.] In nat. hist., plants 
and animals are said to be natives of 
that country or place from which they 
originally came. Thus, the guinea- 
pig and the potato are natives of South 
America. — The best oysters are called 
natives, at least in London. 

NATIVE, a. [add.l Natural. [Si>enser.] 

NA'TIVES, n. plur. Among opster- 
fishers, &c., the name given to the smalt 
oveate, deep-shelled variety of oysters, 
of which those of the river Crouch and 
Bumham are pre-eminent. 

NATRIX, n. [L.] A subgenus of the 
colubri of Linn., of which the common 
harmless snake. Coluber natrix, is a 
type. 

NAT TER, v. t. To chatter peevishly. 
[Scotch.] 

NATTi, a. Neat; tidy; nice; spruce. 
[Provincial.] 

NATURAL, a. [add.] Natural affec^ 
tion, that love which one has for his 
family and kindred. — Natural allegi- 
ance, that perpetual attachment which 
is due from all natural bom subjects to 
their sovereign. — Natural liberty. \^See 
LiBERTT.] — Natural persons, in lata, 
such as we are formed by the Deity, 
opposed to artificial persons, who are 
formed into corporations by human 
laws, for purposes of society and go- 
vemment. — Natural riyhts, those relat- 
ing to life find liberty. — Natural born 
subjects, those that are bom within the 
dominions of the crown of England; 
that is, within the allegiance of the so- 
vereign. — Natural science is the science 
of organic bodies, in contradistinction 
to physical science, which is the science 
of inorganic bodies. 

NAT'URALISM, it. [add.] The doc- 
trine of those who deny a supematural 
agency in the miracles and revelations 
recorded in the Bible, and in the grace 
which renews and sanctifies men. 

NATURALIZAT'ION, n. [add.] By 
the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 66, naturalisa- 
tion can be effected without an act of 
parliament, and various privileges may 
be granted to aliens which were denied 
them by former acts. [6'ee Alien in 
this Supp.] 

NA'TURE, n. [add.] An intelligent 
being; as, I drew near with that re- 
verence which is due to a superior na- 
ture. [Addison.] — Natural or wild 
•tate; as, beasts of nature. — Law of 
nature. (See Law.] 

N A'TURE, a. Natural ; as nature grass, 
nature hay. [Scotch.] 

N AUXLEA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 

order Rubiaceae. The species are mostly 

trees, natives of India and Africa. N 

eadamba flourishes about Calcutta and 
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Malabar, where it grows to be a very 
large tree, and is ornamental and very 
useful, from the extensive shade it af- 
fbrds. N. cordifolia m prised on ac- 
count of its wood, which is light and 
durable where it can be kept dry. 

NAUGHT, adv. [add.] Noi; not at all. 
[Chaucer.] 

NAUR, prep. Near. [Scotch.] 

NAU'SEANT, n. A substance which 
produces nausea. 

NAUTCH, n. In the EaH Indies, an 
entertainment which consists chiefly in 
witnessing dancing as performed by 
nautch-girls. 

NAUTCH'-GIRL,ii.Inthe£a««/iKlu», 
a native dancing-girl or courtezan. 

NAUTICAL, a. [add.] Nautical dis- 
tance, in namgatwn, the rhumb-line 
intercepted between any two places 
through which it passes, is called their 
nautical distance ; or the nautical dia- 
tanoe is the line which, with the meri- 
dian-lines, makes the angle called the 
course.— Nautical mi'e. [See Milk in 
this Supp.] 

NAVE, lu The navel. [Shah.] 

NA'VEL, n. (add.J Navel-boH, hi skips, 
the bolt which secures a carronade to 
its slide. 

NA'VELLED, a. (na'vld.) Furnished 
with a navel. 

NAVIES, \n. plur; sing. Navy. A 

NAVVIES, / coUoquial term applied 
to labourers who work in the formation 
of railways. [5ee Navioatobs.] 

NAVIGABILITY, n. The state or con- 
dition of being navigable; navigable- 
ness. 

NAVIGA TOR, n. [add] In thengiom 
about the Red Sea, the Arabian Gulf, 
Sic, this appellation is specially given 
to a European who works a ship under 
the nominal orders of an Arabian or 
East Indian nacodar, — which see in this 
Supp. 

NAVY. See Navies in this Supp. 

NA'VY-BILLS, n. Bills drawn by ofll- 
cers of the royal navy for their half- 
pay, &c. 

NAY,f r. t. To be averse or unwilling. 

NAY,t V. t. [add.] To deny. [Chaucer.] 

NAZARE'AN, ) ii. Ooeofasectof Jn- 

NAZARENE', f daizing Christians in 
the 2d century, who observed the laws 
of Moses, and rejected the commonly^ 
received gospels, holding a peculiar one 
of their own. 

N.B. An abbreviation for L. nota bene, 
mark well. 

NE,t adv, [add.] Ne had, had not. 
[Chaucer.] 

NE,t roHf. Nor. [Chaucer.] 

NEAR, a. Close; narrow; niggardly 
[Scotch.] 

NfiAR, adv. [add.] In nutrine Ian., in 
steering a vessel, miplies dose to the 
wind. It is opposed to off. 

N£AR'-HAND,a. Near ; nigh. [&»te&.] 

NEAR'-HAND, adv. Near-at-hand ; 
nearly; almost [Scotch.] 

NEAT'-CATTLE, n. Oxen and cows; 
black cattle. 

NfiAT'-LAND, a. In law, land let oat 
to the yeomanry. 

NEATS'-FOOT OIL, n. The oil ob- 
tained by boiling calves* feet 

NEBA'LIA, n. A genus of entomostra- 
cous Crustacea, belonging to the order 
Phyllopoda, and containing two or more 
interesting British species. 

NEB'BILL,ii. Nose; point of anything. 
[Scotch.] 

NEB'BIT, pp. or a. Having a beak or 
nose. [^Seo<cA.l 

NEB'-NEB, H. In the East Indies, the 
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rind or shell whirh Burrounds the frait 
of the JIGmota timuraria; called also 



MEB'ULA* n. [add.] Sir W. Hersehel 
distingnishee nebulie into— (1.) Cbuleri 
oftkartt in which the stars are clearly 
distinguishable, and these again into 
globular and irregular elnsters. (2.) 
Ruohable ndntla, or such as excite a 
suspicion that they consist of stars, and 
which any increase of the optical power 
of the telescope may be expected to re* 
solve into distinct stars. (3.) NebuUg, 
properly go eaUed, in which there is no 
appearance whaterer of stars, which 
again have been subdiyided into subor- 
dinate classes, according to their 
brightness and size. (4.) Piametarp 
nelwUtf which have, as their name im- 
ports, exactly the mppeannoe of phuets, 
and which, whatever be their nature, 
must be of enormous magnitude. (5.) 
SUibUar nebuitt, which are of a round 
or oral figure, increasing in density 
towards the central point ; but the con- 
densation of the nebulous matter to- 
wards the centre is great and sudden ; 
so sudden, indeed, as to present the ap- 
pearance of a dull and blotted star, or 
of a star with a slight burr round it. 
(6.) Air6ii/oia gtart, [See Nkb ulcus 
in this Supp.] 

MEB'ULAK, a. [add.] Nebular kppo^ 
iketia, a celebrated hypothesis framed 
by Laplace, which supposes that the 
bodies composing the solar systcMn once 
existed in the form of a nebula; that 
this had a rcTolution on its own axis I 
from west to east ; that, by the effect 
of grarity, the matter composing the 
nebula gradually became condensed 
towards the centre; that the eiterior 
portions thus had the velocity of their 
revolution increased, until, by the cen- 
trifugal forces they were separated from 
the mass, and left behind in the form 
of a ring ; that thus the material of each 
of the planets was separated, while the 
main body was condensed towards the 
centre, forming the sun ; and, finally, 
that each of the planetary rings, by a 
similar process, was condensed into the 
planet, depositing in the meantime 
rings, out of which its secondaries were 
formed. 

NEB'ULOSE, a. Misty ; cloudy ; foggy ; 
nebulous. 

NEBULOS'ITT, ». [add.] In OMhwt., a 
name given to the faint, misty appear- 
ances surrounding certain stars. 

NEB'ULOUS^ a. [add.] In OMtnm., per- 
taining to, or having the appearance of 
a nebnla.~As6i(l9ict Hare, those which 
present the appearance of a sharp and 
brilliant star, surrounded by a perfectly 
circuUr disc, or atmosphere, of faint 
light in some cases, dying away on all 
sides by insensible gradations ; in others, 
almost suddenly terminated. 

N£€A'TION,t «. [L. nmo, to kill.] 
The act of killing. 

NfiC£,t n. A niece : a cousin. [Chaucer^ 

NEG'ESSART, a. [add.1 Neeeeeary 
matter of a propoeiiion, in loffic, denotes 
the essential or invariable agreement of 
its terms. 

NECES SITT, n. [add.] Doetrine of 
meeeeeity, that scheme which represents 
all human actions and feelings as links 
in a chain of causation, determined by 
laws in every respect analogous to those 
by which the physical universe is go- 
rwned.'^Neeeseity, in law, is defined to 
be a oonstraint upon the will, whereby 
a person is urged to do that which his 
judgment disapproves, and which, it is 



to be presumed, his will (if left to itself) 
would reject. A man, therefore, is 
excused for those acts which are done 
through unavoidable force and com. 
pulsion. 

NECK'.PIECE, n. An ornament or de- 
fence for the neck. 

NE€ROLOd'ie, a. Same as Nbcbo- 

I^OIOAL. 

NEG'BOMANCER, n. [add.] One who 
uses enchantments or practises sorcery. 
This is now the more usual sense. 

NEGROPH'AOANS^ )n. [SwNbcbo- 

NEGROPU AGA, f phaoous.] A 
family of davicorn beetles, compre- 
hending those which feed on dead and 
decomposing animal substances. 

NEG'ROPHOBY, n. [Gr. hm^h, dead, 
and ^Cm, to fear.] A horror of dead 
bodies. 

N£GKOS€OP'ieAL,a. Same as Ne- 

CROSCOPIO. 

NEG'TAR, n. [odd.] In hot, the honey 
of a flower ; the superfluous saccharine 
matter remaining after the stamens 
and pistils have consumed all that they 
require. 

NEGT ATRIAL, a. Pertaining to the 
nectary of a plant. 

NEGTARINr AD^, n. A famUy of 
slender-beaked passerine birds, com- 
prising the honey-suckers, all of which 
are foreign. [See Uoney-Suo&bbs in 
this Supp.] 

NEGTA'RIUM, n. See Nectabt. 

NEGTU'RUS, n. A genus of reptiles, 
placed by Guvier between the axolotls 
and the proteii of Laurenti. They are 
found in the great North American 
lakes. 

NfiDE,-!- n. Need; necessity. 

N£DE,f v.t To need; to want; to 
lack ; to require. — It is often used im- 
pereonaUy; as, it nedeUi him, it neded 
him; that is, he needeth or needed. 
\ Chaucer. \ 

NfiDETyL,ta. Distressed; indigent; 
needy. {Chaueer.] 

NfiOE LY,t adv. Necessarily. \Chau^ 
cer.] 

N£DES,t \adv. Necessarily. Usually 

N fiDE,t ) joined with mut.[Chawxr.] 

NfiE'BOR,R. ora.A neighbour; 
neighbonrinar. [Seoieh.] 

NfiE'DLE-BOOK,M. Pieces of cloth in 
the form of Uie leaves of a book, pro- 
tected by covers like those of a book, 
used for sticking needles into. 

NEEDLED, pp. or a. Done with or 
baring a needle; crystallised in the 
form of needles. 

NfiE'DLE-FUUZE, R. A plant; petty 
whin. 

NfiE'DLB-GUN, n. [Ger. Zimd-nadel' 
yewchr. Bum needle-gun.] A gun which 
is loaded at the breech by a cartridge, 
on one end of which is stuck a patch of 
detonating powder, which becomes ex- 
ploded by the rapid darting forward of 
a needle. 

NfiE'DL Y, a. Relating to, or resemblinn 
a needle. 

NEED'NA. Need not [Scotch.] 

NfiEL,t n, [Dan. naael,] A needle. 
[Shah.] 

NfiELD,t It. Same as Nbbl. [Shah.] 

NEEPS, R. Turnips. [Scotch.] 

NE'ER-BE-LIGKIT. Nothing which 
could be licked up by dog or cat; no- 
thing whatsoever ; not a whit. [Scotch. \ 

NE*ER-DO-W££L, a. Past mending. 
[Scotch.} 

NE'£R-DO-WEEL, n. One whose con- 
duct gives reason to think that he will 
never do weU. [Scotch.] 

NEESE, H. The uosa [Scotch.] 
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NfiEVE, «. The fist. [See Nbivb.] 
[ScotehA 

N£GA'TION, n. [add.] Comereion by 
negation, in logic, a mode of illative 
conversion, or conversion by contra- 
position ; as, for example, ** £very poet 
is a man of genius; therefore, he who 
is not a man of genius is not a poet." 

NEG'ATIVE, n. [add.] A decision or 
answer expressive of negation ; as, the 
question was determined in the nega» 
Hve, 

NEG'ATIVE, a. [add.1 Negative preg^ 
nant. [See the Noun.1 

NEGOTIABILITY, n. Quality of 
being negotiable, or transferable by in- 
dorsement 

NEGO'TIABLE, a. [add.] Negotiable 
initrumenii, in law, those instruments 
the right of action upon which is by 
exception from the common rule, fk«ely 
assignable from one to another, such as 
bills of exchange and promissory notes. 

N£GO'TIATORY,a. Relating to ne- 
gotiation ; that may be negotiated. 

NE'QllO, a. Relating to negroes; 
black. 

NE'GRO-GAGHEX'Y, n. [See Ga- 
ciiBXT.] A propensity for eating dirt, 
peculiar to the natives of the West 
Indies and Africa. 

NE'GRO-FLY, a. The PsUa rotm, a 
dipterous insect, so named from its 
shining black colour. It is also called 
the carrot-fly, because the larvn are 
very destructive to carrots. 

NEGRO-HEAD, n. A name given to 
tobacco, made up and twisted in a cer- 
tain way. 

NE'GROLOID, a. [Negro, and Gr. 
u^, resemblance. I Pertaining to men 
who have a resembkince to negroes. 

NEIGHE,f a. Nigh; near. [Chaucer.] 

N£IGU£,T adv. Near in place or time; 
afmost. [Chaueer.^ 

NEIGIIE, V. t. or t. To approach ; to 
come near to ; to advance or draw near. 
[Chaucer.] 

NEERS, I "• The kidneys. [Scotch.] 
NEIST,'a(fo. Next. [Scotch.] 
NEIST, a. Nighest; next. [Scotch.] 
NErVIE-NIGK-NACK, n. A sort of 
lottery fireside game among children, 
which consists in whirling the two 
closed fists round each other, the one 
containing the prize and the other 
empty, while the performer repeats 
the rhyme — 

Neivie, neirie, nick-iiiick. 

Which Itsnd will vou tak' ? 

I'ak' the right, tak' tltc wraug. 

I'll beKoilo you if I cau. [Scotek.'\ 

NEM'ALITE, n. [Gr. mu*, a thread or 
fibre, and juAk, a stone. J A mineral 
occurring in slender fibres, which are 
elastic, sometimes curved, and easily 
separated ; the colour is white, with a 
shade of yellow, the lustre highly silky. 
It is a hydrate of magnesia. 

NEMATOID'EA, ) n. [Gr. wm^m, a 

NEMATOID'EANS,} thread, and 
uhn, resemblance. ] Round worms, an or- 
der of entozoa, comprising such as have 
a long cylindrical, and often filiform, 
naked, inarticulated body; and astraight 
alimentary canal extending from the 
mouth to the anus. 

N£MEO'BIUS,n. A genus of lepidop- 
terous insects of the family Erycinidie, 
which contains one British species, the 
JV. lucina, ijit Duke of Burgundy but^ 
terfly. 

NEM'INE CONTRADISCEN'TE. 
[L.] See the contracted form Naifn 
Coir. 
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NEM'INE DISSENTIEN'TE. [L.] See 
Nem. Con. 

NEMOC'ERA, n. [Gr. •du«. a thread, 
and «ic«r, a horn.] A family of dipterous 
insects, including such as have long 
filiform antenns, composed of more 
than six joints. This family is com« 
posed of the genera Culex, and Tipula 
of Linn., or the gnats and crane flies. 

NEOLO'6lAN, n. A neologist. 

NEOLO'OI AN, a. Relating to neology; 
neological. 

NEOLO 6IANISM, n. Neologism. 

NEOL'OdilST, n. [add.] An innovator 
in theology; one who introduces ra- 
tionalistic views subversive of revealed 
truth. [ Thig it now the prevaiiing tense.] 

NEOLO<5>IST'ie, ) a. Relating to 

NEOLOOlSTICAL, f neology; neo- 
logical. 

NE0L06IZA'T10N, n. The act of 
neologizing. [Rare.] 

NEOL'O^Y, n. [add.] Rationalistic 
views in theology subversive of revealed 
truth. The term is applied especially 
to the new philosophical theology of 
the Germans. [This is note the pre- 
vailing sense.] 

NEOME'NIA, n. [Gr. .i.u.,..] Time of ; 
new moon. ! 

NEOMOR'PHA, n. [Gr. .m«, new, and 
^«^if, form.] A genus of long-beaked 
birds, established by Mr. Gould on two ' 
supposed species from New Ze^and, I 
which Mr. Gray has proved to be one, 
and has named N. Crouldii. | 

NE'ONISM, n. [Gr. w. new.] A new ! 
word, phrase, or idiom. I 

NEONO'MIAN, a. Relating to the \ 
Neonomians. • 

NEONO'MIANISM, n. The doctrine 
that the gospel is a new law, of a gra- 
cious and remedud nature, the condi- 
tion whereof is imperfect, though sin- 
cere and persevering obedience. 

NEOPHILOS'OPHER, n. A new phil- 
osopher, or a philosopher having new 
principles or views. 

NE'OPHRON, n. A genus of birds of 
the vulture family, one species of which 
is very common in Egypt, where it is 
called Pharaoh^s chicken (N. perc- 
nopterus). It has been shot in this 
country. 

NEOPLATONrCIAN, n. Same as 
Neoplatonist. 

NEOPLA'TONIST, n. A mystical 
philosopher of the school of Ammonius 
Saccus and Plotinus, who mixed some 
of the tenets of ancient Platonists with 
other principles, drawn from various 
sources, particularly from the demono- 
logy of the East. The Neoplatonists 
flourished in the 4th and Mh centuries 
of the Christian era. 

NET A, n. A genus of hemipterous in- 
sects of the family Hydrocorisa, the 
species of which are popularly known 
OS water-scorpions. 

NEPEN'THES, «. Pitcher-plant, a ge- 
nus of plants, oat. order Nepenthacea). 
[See NEPENTHACEiE, and Pitcheb.J 

NEPH'EW, n. [add.] A relative. 
[5AaA.]~A nephew, according to the 
civil-law, is in the third degree of con- 
sanguinity, but, according to the canon - 
law, in the second. 

NEPU'EWES,t n.p/ar. [5eeNEPHEW.] 
Grandsons; descendants. [Spenser.] 

NEPH'EWS, n. The Pope's children. 

NEPHROL'OOY, n. [Gr. M^^.f, and 
>jyH, an account.] A description of the 
kidneys. 

NEPU ROPS, n. [Gr. .i^*;, and .»%>, 
aspect.] A genus of long-tailed crus- 
taeeie, allied to the lobster. The N. \ 



norwegicus is occasionally brought to 
the London markets. 

NEPU'ROS, II. [Gr. h^k.] A kidney. 

NEP'OTIST, n. One who practises 
nepotism. 

NEP TUNE, II. A planet beyond the 
orbit of Uranus, and the remotest from 
the sun yet known in the solar system ; 
discovered by Leverrier and Adams in 
1840, by one of the most recondite of 
mathematical calculations ever per- 
formed to find a body which could ac- 
count for the long observed perturba- 
tions of Uranus. It revolves round 
the sun in I64i years, and its mean dis- 
tance is 30*0368 times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. Its diameter 
is about 41,500 miles. 

NEPTU'NIAN, a. [add.] Neptimian 
theory, in geoh, the theory of Werner, 
which refers the formation of all rocks 
and ftrita to the agency of water; 
opposed to the Plutonic theory. i 

NE QUID Nl'MIS. [L.] Not too much; 
let all excess be avoided. 

NeR,t£u/v. Near. [Chaucer.] \ 

NfiRE,t adv. compar. Nigher; nearer, i 
— Nere and nere, nigher and nigher. — 
Ferre ne nere, later nor earlier. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NfiRE,t adv. [See Near.] Deeply.— 
To byte near^ to pierce tu the quick. 
[Spenser.] 

N'ERE,f for Ne were. Were not.— 
AVe it, were it not. ( Chaticer.] 

NE'REID, ». A dorsibranchiate annel- 
lidan. 

NEREID EANS, ) n. A family of dor- 

NERElD'EiE, f sibranchiate annel- 
lidans, of which the genus Nereis is 
the type. 

NERFE,t w, [Fr.] Nerve; sinew. 
[Chaucer.] 

NERI'TA, n. A genus of marine mol- 
lusca,inhabitingtheEastemand Amer- 
ican seas, the West Indies, Moluccas, | 
&c. One species, N. pelodonta, is coiled 
the bleeding- tooth, from the red ap- 
pearance of the teeth on the inner lip. 

NERIT ID^, ) n. A family of the 

NERITAXE A, ) first order of trach - 
elipods, containing the genera Navi- 
cella, Natico, Nerito, and Neritina. 
The shells are distinguished by the 
small ness and flatness of the spire. 

NERITINA,!!. Agenusoffresh-water 
mollusca, found in the East and West 
Indies, the Isle of France, &c. Some 
of the species ore found in English 
rivers, adhering to stones. 

NERVE, n. [add.] Respiratory nerves^ a, 
system of nerves which, according to 
the views of Sir C. Bell, minister to 
respiration. They arise from the me- 
dulla-oblongata, and ore— (1.) The por- 
tio dura, or respiratory of the face. (2.) 
The nerous vagus, or respiratory of 
the larynx. (3.) The glosso-pharyngeal. 
(4.) The accessory nerve, or superior 
respiratory. (5.) The phrenic, or great 
internal respiratory. (6.) The posterior 
thoracic, or external respiratory. — Sym- 
pathetic nerve. [See SrH pathetic] 

NERVOUS, a. [add.] Possessed of 
energy; impressive; characterized by 
strength and vigour of sentiment ; as, 
a nervous style. 

NERVOUSLY, a</». [add.] With weak- 
ness or agitation of the nerves. [Col- 
loquial.] 

NERVOUSNESS, n. [add.] Weakness 
or agitation of the nerves. [Colloquial.] 

N£SH,t a. [add.] Delicate; weak; poor- 
spirited. 

NESHE,t \a. [See Nesh.] Soft; ten- 

NESCH,t f der. [Chaucer.] 
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NEST, fl, [add.] In get^., nn tigj^r^^^l 
mas5 of any ore^ qr mincml, in so iso- 
bteri Htato, H'ithm n roi'k. A nttt of 
crucibles, paperboxes, &c., is a num- 
ber of such articles diflering in size, 
so that one fits accurately within 
another. 

NEST,c.i. [add.] To harbour; tosetUr, 
as in a place of safety or retreat. [Tem- 
ple.] 

NEST, r. t. To place in a nest. [Bar. hi. 

NESTOR, n. A genus of birds of the 
parrot family, containing the Nestor 
productus, or Philip Island parrot It 
is now extinct. 

NESTO'RIAN, n. [add.] The Nesto- 
rians were the adherents of Nestorias, 
patriarch of Constantinople in the 5th 
century, who was deposed and con- 
demned as a heretic for maintaining 
that the two natures in Christ were 
not so blended and united as to be un- 
distinguishable. The term is also ap- 
plied to those modem Christians of 
Persia and India who are the remains 
of the Nestorian sect. 

NESTO'RIAN, a. Relating to Nesto- 
rius. or to the Nestorians. 

NESTO'RIANISM, n. The doctrine of 
the Nestorians. 

NET, a. [add.] Neat; clean; as, net 
hands. [Slpeitj^.] 

N£TE,t n. [See Neat.] Neat-cattle. 
[Chaucer.] 

NETHER -STOCKS, n. Stockings. 
[Shah.] 

NETH'INIM, n. plur. Among the Jews, 
servants of the priests and Levites, em- 
ployed in the meanest offices about the 
temple. Erroneously written Netk- 
inims. 

NE'TOP,n. [Indian.] A friend or crony. 
[Local in the United States.] 

NETT,t a. [See Neat.] Clean; pure; 
as. a nett breast. [Spenser.] 

NETT'APUS, n. A genus of web-footed 
birds allied to the barnocle-geese, bat 
of small size. It contains the Coro- 
mandel teal (AT. coromanieliemus), and 
the Madagascar teal (M auritus). 

NET'TED, pp. or a. Made into a net 
or net-work ; reticulated. — In bot.^ 
covered with reticulated lines which 
project a little. 

NETTING, n. Instead of the words, 
" to hold the fore and main top-mast 
sails,** insert, to hold the storm and 
fore-top-mast stay-sails. 

NET'TLE, n. [add.] Larger stingiiig 
nettle, the Urtica dioica of Linn., which 
grows in India and Persia. It is poi- 
sonous, acrid, astringent, and diuretic. 
— Nettle in, dockout, a kind of proverbial 
saying expressive of inconstancy, but 
whence it originated is not very clear. 
[Chaucer.] 

NET'TLE-BLIGHT, n. The JEddium 
urtices, a parasitic plant common on 
nettles. 

NETTLE-CREEPER, n. The local 
name for a bird, the greater petty- 
chaps {Sylvia hortensis). 

NET'TLES, n. Same as Knittles. [Sei 

KWITTLE.] 

NET'TY, a. Like a net; netted. 

NEUK, n. A nook; a corner. [Sw/cA] 

NEU'RAL, a. [Gr. hw-«, a nerve.] In 
cuiai., a term applied to the spinal cord, 
or to its protecting osseous, or cartila- 
ginous canal, in the vertebrato. 

NEU'RAL ARCH, n. In oiw/., the aivh 
of the vertebra which protects a corres- 
ponding segment of the neural axis. 

NEURAL AXIS, n. In anat., the cen- 
tral trunk of the nervous system ; some- 
times called the cerebrospinal aris. 
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NEURAL'6l€, a. Pertaining to neu- 
ralna. 

NEDRILEM'MA, n. [Gr. >i«jo, anerve, 
and Atfi/AM, a coat.] In aiiat., the sheath 
of a nerre. 

NEUROGRAPHY, n. [Gr. •!»{»,, and 
r;«>, to describe.] A description of the 
nerves. 

NEUROSES, n. [Gr. *tv^, a nerve.] 
Nervous diseases. 

NECROSTHEN'IA, n. [Gr. »i»»{.r, and 
ekfH, force.] An excess of nervous irri- 
tation; an inflammatory affection of 
the nerves. 

NEUROTICA, n. jtlur. Nervous medi- 
cines; neurotics. 

NEUROTON'ICS, n. Medicines em- 
ployed to strengthen the nervous sys- 
tem. 

NEURYPN0L'06lST, n. One versed 
in neurypnology. 

NEURYPNOL'0(>Y, n, [Gr. .»«.., a 
nerve, i^ttt, sleep, and ktyn, discourse.] 
An account of nervous sleep, considerea 
in relation to mesmerism ; power of the 
soul over the body. 

NEC'TER, a. [add.] In bot., having 
neither stamens nor pistiU. 

NEC'TER, «. [add.] In botanp, a 
plant which has neither stamens nor 
pistils. 

NEII'TRAL AXIS, n. In mech,, the 
neutral axis of a beam is the plane in 
which the tensile and compressing 
forces terminate, and in which the 
stress is therefore nothing. 

NEC TRIA, n. See Nutria. 

NEVE, n. A term of somewhat vague 
signification, but generally meaning 
that part of a glacier covered with per- 
petual snow. 

NEV'ELLED. See Knevelleo in this 
Supp. 

NEV'EN,t V. t. [Dan. ruBvn^er.] To 
name. [CJumcer.] 

NEV'EW,t n. [Fr. neveu.] A nephew; 
a grandson. [Chaucer.] 

NEV'OY, n. A nephew. [Scotch.] 

NEW,f adv. Newly; lately; recently. 
— To weigh new in pounds to weigh 
anew in the balance. [Spenser.] 

NE\V'.BORNE,t a. New-born; re- 
cently born. [Spenser.] 

NEWE,t a. 5ee New. \ Chaucer.] 

NE\VE,t adv. Newly. -Newe and newe, 
again and again. — All new, of newe, 
newly ; lately.— A// new, anew ; afresh. 
[Chaucer.] 

NEWE,t V. t. To renew. [Chaucer.] 

NEW'ED,t pp. Renewed. [Chaucer.] 

NEW'ELL,t n. [See Newel.] A new 
thing ; a novelty. [Spenser.] 

NE W'-FANG'EL,t a. Desirous of new 
things. I Chaucer.] 

NEW'-FANG'ELNESSE,t n. Incon- 
stancy; foolish desire of novelty. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NEW'-FANG LE,t a. Desirous of new 
things. 

NEW-FANGLED, a. [add.] New- 
fashioned; apt to be engrossed with 
some novelty. [Scotch.] 

NEW'-FASIJ'ION,t a. Recently come 
into fashion ; new-fashioned. [5tr(/2.] 

NEW-MAKE, V. t. To make anew. 
r5AaA.] 

NE WS'ROOM, n. A room where news- 
papers are read. Magazines, reviews, 
&c., are generally admitted into news- 
rooms, as well as newspapers. 

NEWT, n. [add.] The newts are small 
batrachian lizards, belonging to the 
family Salamandridae. The great water- 
newt is the Triton palustriSf which 
abounds in the ponds and ditches of 
this country. It is about six inches in 



length. The common water-newt is 




N evt, Triton aftuMau. 

the Triton aquaHcus, and is much 
smaller than the preceding. 

NEW- YEAR, a. Relating to the be- 
ginning of the year. 

NEX'IBLE, a. [L. nexibUis.] Tliat may 
be knit together. 

N EXTE,t a. superl. Nighest [Chaucer.] 

N'HATH,t for Ne hath. Hath not. 
[Chaucer.] 

NICE, a. [add.] Decisive ; critical ; as, 
a nice moment. [Drpden.] \ 

NICED,t n. A breast-cloth; a light 
wrapper for the breast or neck. 

NlCETEE,tii.Nicety;folly. [Chaucer.] 

NICHED, a. Placed in a niche. 

NICH'ER, ) V. i. To neigh ; to laugh in 

NICK'ER,) a loud and ridiculous 
manner. [Scotch.] 

NICHT, n. Night [Scotch.] 

NICK'ING, ppr. Hitting; touching 
luckily ; notching ; making an incision 
in a horse's tail to make him carry it 
higher. 

NICK^IN6,ii. In/arriery, an operation 
performed on the tail of ahorse, to make 
him carry it better. 

NICK'-NACKETS, n. Nick-nacks; 
trinkets ; small - wares ; gimcracks. 
[Scotch.] 

NICK'-STICK, n. A notched stick; a 
tally. [Scotch.] 

NIClv'UM, n. A wag; one given to 
mischievous tricks. [Scotch.] 

NICOTIA'NAPERSICA, n. Tobacco 
of Shiraz. It is much more fragrant 
and agreeable than the common tobac- 
co, and forms the finest Persian to- 
bacco. 

NICOTIA'NA RUSTICA, n. Syrian 
tobacco, which grows in the Levant. 
It forms the Turkish, Syrian, and La- 
takia tobaccoes. 

NICTITATE, V. i. To wink ; to nic- 
Ute. 

NIDAMENT AL, a. [L. nidus, a nest.] 
Pertaining to the nests of birds ; relat- 
ing to the protection of the egg and 
young ; applied especially to the organs 
I which secrete the materials of which 

many animals construct their nests. 
I NID'ULATE, a. In bot., the same as 

I NiOULANT. 

NI£CE, n. [add.] A grand-daughter. 
[Shah.] 

NI'ENT COMPRISE. Not contained. 
In laWf an exception taken to a petition, 
I because the thing desired is not con- 
I tained in the deed or proceeding upon 
' which the petition is founded. 
I NI'ENT CULPABLE. Not guilty. A 
' plea in criminal prosecutions. 
, NI£F, n. A fist. [Shah.] 
I NI£VE, n. The fist. [Scotch.] 
I NIfiVE'FU*, n. A handful. [Scotch.] 
I NIF'FY-NAFTY, )a. Fastidious; con - 
NIFF'-NAF'FY, [ceited; troublesome 
I about trifles. [Scotch.] 
I NIF'LES,t «. A sort of veil. 
NIG'ARD,t n. A niggard. [Chaucer.] 
NIG'ARDlE,t n. Nigardlineas. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NIGEL'LA, n. Fennel-flower, a genus 

of annual plants, nat. order Rannncu- 

lace®. The seeds of N. sativa and N, 
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arvensis were formerly used instead of 
pepper, and are said to be still exten- 
sively used in adulterating it. 

NIG'GAR, n. A niggard; a miser. 
[Scotch.] 

NIG'GER, ft. A negro. [ Fu/(7ar. 1—2. A 
species of holothuria, so called by the 
Cornish fishermen. It is very common 
in deep water off the Deadmen. — 3. A 
local name for the larva of the saw-fly 
(Athtdia spinarum), so destructive to 
the turnip-crop. 

NIGHT, n. [add.] Good-night, farewell ! 
a term expressive of a friendly wish on 
taking leave, or separating at night. 

NIGUT^-BREEZE,n. A breeze blowing 
in the night. 

NIGHT'-CAP, n. [add.] A cant term for 
a glass of warm toddy, &c., taken be- 
fore going to bed. 

NIGHT- COWL, )n. A night -cap. 

NICHT'-COWL, i [Scotch] 

NIGHT'ERTALE,t n. [Sax. nihtem, 
nocturnal, and d<e/, portion.] The noc- 
turnal portion of the day ; the night- 
time. [Chaucer.] 

NIGHTS-FLIER, n. An insect or bird 
that flies in the night. 

NIGHT'-MAOISTRATE, n. A con- 
stable of the night ; the head of a watch- 
house. 

NIGHT'-MASK, n. A nocturnal mask 
or visor. 

NIGHT'-SEASON, n. The time of 
night. [Psalms.] 

NlGHT'-SPEL,t n. [Nighi, and spell, 
a charm.] A night-charm; a charm 
against the nightmare. [Chaucer.] 

NIGHT'-SWEAT, n. A sweat or per- 
spiration in the night. 

NIGHT'-WALKERS, n. In law, vag- 
rants; pilferers; disturbers of the peace. 

NIGRITUDE, n. [L. nifpritudo.] Black- 
ness. 

NIHIL AL'BUM,n. [L.white nothing.] 
In chem., a name formerly given to the 
flowers or white oxide of zinc. 

NIL DESPER AN'DUM. [L.] Let there 
be no despair. 

N'ILL,tforNE will. Will not. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NIL'^OSCOPE, n. Same as Nilometer, 
— which see. 

NILOT'IC, a. Pertaining to the river 
Nile in Egrypt 

NIM'BOSE,a. [L.nimbus, arain-cloud.1 
Cloudy ; stormy ; tempestuous. [Rare.] 

NINE'KILLER,n.Inthe United States, 
the popular name of the northern but- 
cher-bird (Z/imiM M|>/«nfriomiit#). The 
name nine-hiller is derived from the 
popular belief that this bird catches and 
impales nine grasshoppers in a day. 

N INE'-PINS, n. [add.! This game is also 
called American bowls; and the place 
where it is played is called a bowling- 
alley. 

NINE'TEEN, n. One less than twenty. 

NINE'TY, n. Eighty and ten. 

NINEVEH MARBLES, n. The collec- 
tion of Assyrian antiquities procured by 
Mr. Layard at th« site of Nineveh, and 
deposited in the British Museum. 

NINTHLY, adv. In the ninth phice. 

NIPTERING, ppr. In marine Ian., 
fastening two parts of a rope together, 
in order to prevent it from rendering. 
—Nippering the cable, fastening the 
nippers to the cable. [See Nippers] 

NIP'PLE, n. [add.] 3. That part of a 
percussion -lock over which the cap is 
placed. 

NIRLES, n. A popular name of the 
Herpes phlyctanodes, or miliary herpes 
of Bateman. 

NrSI PRIUS, n. [add.] Nisi-prius re- 
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eord, an instroinent in the nature of • 
fiomniisnoD to the judges at nut prius, 
for the trial of a cause. 

ITISTEjt for Nb WI8TB. Knew not— 
ITiMten, for Nt unsten, p/ur., knew not. 
[ChoHcerJ] 

NlTELXA, 11. A genus of lk«eh-water 
algB, nat. order Charaoen. Four spe- 
cies have been described as inhabiting 
Great Britain; they are found in pools 
and riTulets. 

NI'TRAS, n. A nitrate. 

NrTRie OXIDE, fi. Same as Nitbous 
Gas. \See Nitrous.] 

NITR06E'NEOU8, a, &)e Nitbooe- 

KOUS. 

NI'TROOENIZED, a. Containing ni- 
trogen; asotized. — Nitrogeidged foods, 
nutritive substances containing nitro- 
gen, and supposed to be the only sub- 
stances capable of being converted into 
blood, and of forming organic tissues. 
They have been termed by Liebig the 
pfattie elements of nuiriHon.—Noii' 
nitrogenized foods an sachtacontMBno 
nitrogen, and supposed to be incapable ' 
of forming organised or living tissues. , 
According to Liebig, their function is j 
to promote the process of respiration, ! 
and hence he terms them elemmis of 
respiration, 

NI'TRO-HYDROCHLO'RIC ACID, 
n. Nitro-muriatic acid, or aqtta-'regia. 
[See NiTRO-MuBiATic] 

NFTRO-NAPH'TALASE, «. See Ni- 
tbo-Naphtralasb. 

NFTRO-NAPH'TALEISE, w. A crys- 
talline compound formed when naph- 
thaline is added, in small quantities, to a 
large mass of hot nitric acid. An acid 
teraaed mtro-naphtakisie acid is formed 
ftrom it. 

NI'TRO-NAPH'TALESE, n. See Ni- 
tro-Napiithalbse. 

NrTRO-NAPHTALE'SIC ACID, «. 
An acid formed from nitro-naphtalese, 
by boiling it with tincture of potash. 

NI'TRO-NAPH'TALISE, n See Ni- 

TBO-NAPnTHALISB. 

NI TRO-NAPHTALrSie ACID, n. 
An acid formed from nitro-naphtalise, 
by boiling it with tincture of potash. 

NI'TRO-SULPHU'REOUS, a. Con- 
taining nitre and sulphur. 

NITROUS POWDER, n. A combina- 
I tion of nitrate of potash with tartar- 
emetic and calomel. 

NI'TRUM PLAM'MANS, «. [L.] Ni- 
trate of ammonia, so named from its 
property of exploding when heated to 

eoo*. 

NI'TURET, n. A substance consisting 

of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, with 

one atom of nitrogen. 
NITZ'SCHIA, M. In bot., a genns of 

DiatomacesD, with free elongated com- 
pressed frustules, and linear-keeled 

valves. 
NIYOSE, n. [Fr.] The name given in 

the French revolutionary calendar to a 

winter-month, beginning December 21 

and ending January 19. 
NIZAM', n. In the East Indies, the title 

of the governor of a province, or of a 

sovereign prince. 
NO, n. A denial ; the word of denial ; a 

vote, or one who votes in the negative ; 

as, the noes have it. 
NO BLE,t r. t To ennoble— ATofrledM, 

pret, second pers. sing, of Noble, En- 

nobledst. [Chaucer. \ 
NO'BLE,a. Tadd.] Noble m«la/#, a name 

given to gold, silver, and platinum. 
NO'BLE LIVER-WORT, ». A plant, 

a species of lichen, esteemed good for 

curing the ringworm. 



NO'BLE.MINDED, a. Possessed of a 
noble mind. 

NOBLE-SPIRITED, a. Having an ex- 
cellent spirit. 

NO^BLES8,t M. Nobility; noblemen 
collectively. [See Noblbssb.] 

NO'BL£T,t n. Noblesse, [ddwcer.] 

NO'CENT,t n. One who is criminaL 

NO'CENTLT, adv. HiirtTully; iAJu- 
rionsly. 

NOCHT, n. Nothing. [Scoteh.'\ 

NOCK,t n, [add.] To notch; to cut 
into; to place the shaft or arrow upon 
the notch. [Chaucer,} 

NOC'TUORA, n. A genus of South 
American quadrumanous animals allied 
to the slow lemurs. It is more gene- 
rally called Actus, and contains the 
douroncouli (Aotsu trimrgatiu). 

NOCTILIONI'NiE, n. A famUy of in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera, which are des- 
titute of nasal appendages. They are 
almost exclusively confined to tropical 
countries. The typical genus is Noc- 
tilio, which was placed by Linnaeus 
among the glirine quadrupeds. 

NOGTIL'UCA, n. [L. nox, night, and 
lueeo, to shine.] A minute genus of 
acalephflB, often seen on our own 
coasts, which, in sise and appearance, 
much resemble a grain of boiled sago, 
or a little granule of jelly with a long 
stalk. These minute acalephae are 
phosphorescent; and the luminosity 
which appears at the surface of the sea 
during the night is due to them. 

NOGTUaD^, n. An extensive family 
of nocturnal lepidopterous insects, 
corresponding with the Linnean sec- 
tion Phaltena noetua. Most of them 
are sombre in colour. 

NOC'TULE, ft. [add.] The noetnle bat 
is the Vespeirtilio noctula. It is a Bri- 
tish species, and from flying high in the 
air was called V, aldookms, by Gilbert 
White, of Selbome. 

NOGTURN'ALLY, adn, By night; 
nightly. 

NOC'UOUSLT, adv. HurtfUly; iA)u- 
riously. 

NOD, V. t. [add.! To signify by a nod ; 
as, to nod approoation. 

NO'DAL, a. Pertaining to a node or to 
nodes ; nodated. — Nodal points, those 
points in the length of a string extended 
between two fixed objects, or in a co- 
lumn of air at one or at each extremity, 
which, when the string or column is 
put in a state of vibration, are found to 
remain at rest. — Nodal Unes are cor- 
responding lines which exist on the sur- 
face of an elastic body, usually a plate, 
whose parts are in a state of vibration. 

NO DEAL, adv. In no degree. [Shah.] 

NODOS'ITY, n. fadd.l A calcareous 
concretion found in jomts, in gout or 
articular rheumatism. 

NODULE, n. [add.] A small woody 
body found in the bark of the beech 
and some other trees, and formed of 
concentric layers of wood arranged 
round a central nucleus. 

NOEMAT'ICAL,t a. Mental; Intel- 
lectual. 

NOE'MICS, II. [Or. wtn/u^, the under- 
standing, from wtm, to perceive, to un- 
derstand, to know.] The science of the 
understanding; intellectual science. 
NOET'I(\ a, [add.] Relating to the 
understanding or to thought ; perceiv- 
ing; intelligent. 

NOa£,to.<. [It. noiore. SeeAwoY.] To 

hurt ; to trouble ; to annoy. [Oumeer.] 

NO'IE,tn. Hurt; trouble. [Chmieer.] 

NOISE, V. i. [add.] To make a noise. 

[Chaucer.] 
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NOISE, V. t [add.] To make noisy; to 
cause to scold ; as, to noise a womao. 
[Drpden,] 

NOIT'ED, ) pp. Rapped ; struck for- 

KNOIT'ED, ) cibly against; ss, they 
noited their heads, that is, knocked ; 
heads together. [Scotch.] 

N*OLDE,t for Nb wolds. WonMuot 
[Chaucer^ 

NOL'LE PROS. Abbreviation of iVtfffe 
prose^gui, — which see. 

NO'MA, n. [Gr. m/mm. to eat] Water- 
canker ; a species of sphacelus occurring 
generally in children. 

NOM'AD, )«. [See Nomaob.] Oae 

NOM'ADE, f who leads a wandering 
or pastoral lifb. 

NOM^AD A, n. A genus of bees, believed 
to be parasitic. Most of the spedei 
are quite smooth, and more or less ra- 
fous, with yellow spots. 

NOM'ADISM, R. Wandering life ; state 
of a nomad. 

NOM'BRE,t n. [Fr.] Number. [Chau- 
cer.] 

NOM'EN,t) pp. of Nime or JVijb. 

NOME,t 5 Taken; taken away; 
stolen. [Chaucer.] 

NOMENGLA'TOB, or NO'MEN- 
CLATOR. 

NOMENCLA'TURIST, n. One wbo 
forms or is versed in nomendatnres. 

NOMINAL DEFINITION, n. In 
logic, a definition which explains only 
the meaning of the term defined, by 
giving some equivalent expression which 
may happen to be better known. Sack 
definitions are those usually found ins 
dictionary of one*s own language. 

NOMINALIS'TIC, a. ReUting to no- 
minalism. 

NOMINAL PARTNER, n. In fa»,ooe 
who has not any actual interest in the 
trade or business, or its profits ; but, by 
allowing his name to be used, holdi 
himself out to the world as apparently 
having an interest, and therefore be- 
comes responsible. 

NOM'INOR, n. In law, one who nomi- 
nates. 

NOM'OGANON,!!. [Gr. m^, law. and 
•«•*#, a mle.J A collection of canoos 
and of imperial laws relative or oonfor* 
mable thereto; as, the nomocojios of 
Photius, patriareh of Constantinople. 
— Also, a collection of the ancient ca- 
nons of the apostles, councils, and fa- 
thers. 

NOMOG'RAPHER, «. [See Nomo- 
GBAPHT.] One who writes on the sab- 
ject of laws. 

NOMOTHE'ST, n. [Gr. m^, law, and 
TtBnfu, to put, to pkoe, or establish.) 
The institution of Iaws ; the publication 
of laws. 

NOM'OTHETE, n. A lawgiver. 

NOMTER£,t n. [Supposed to be a 
corruption of an osipene, or an tmpert. 
See Umpibb.] An umpire; an ari>i- 
trator. [Chaucer.] 

NON,f a. [See Nome.] Not one ; none. 
[Chaucer.] 

NON,t adv. Hot.— Absent or non, ab- 
sent or not. [Chaucer.] 

NON-AGCEP'TANCE, ft. A reAissI 
to accept 

NOX'-AC'ID, a. Not having the pro- 
perties of an acid. 

NON'-AGT, n. A forbearance from 
action ; the contrary to act. 

NON-ADMIS'SION, n. The refusal of 
admission. 

NON'AOE, n. [L. mm<i(rii<i».] A ninth 
part of movables, which in former 
times was paid to the clergyi on the 
death of persons in their parish, and 



NONE-SPARING 



NOR 



NOTABILITY 



claimed on pretence of being distri- 
buted to piooa uses. 

NON-ALIENA'TION, n. State of not 
being alienated. 

NON-APPOINTT4ENT, n. Neglect 
of appointment. 

NONATEL'LIA, n. A genus of Ameri- 
can plants, nat. order Rubiacee. N. 
qfficinaUs, or aathma-bnsh, ia a native 
of Guiana, and ia said to have a power- 
ful effect in subduing asthma. All 
parts of the plant, when bruised or 
dried, give out a slight aromatic odour. 

NON-AZ'OTIZED, a. Not containing 
azote or nitrogen. [See Non-Nitbo- 
OEifiSED in this SuppJ] 

NONCE, 11. [add.] [A corruption of 
onee, and anciently written nonet, or 
nanes.] Far the nonce, for the once; 
tor the present call or occasion. 

NON'-CE'PIT, II. (L. he took not.] In 
lato, a plea by way of traTerse which 
occurs in the action of replerin. 

NON-CHALANT, a. (non-shalang'.) 
fFr.l Indifferent; careless; cool. 

N01!r-€OMMIS'SION£D,a. Not hay- 
ing a commission.— >iVon-commtfnoRe(i 
officert, in the army, are those below 
the rank of ensign or comet ; and in the 
lunvythosebelowtherank of lieutenant. 

NON'-eOMMIT'TAL, n. InAmencan 
poHties, a state of not being committed 
or pledged; forbearance of committing 
or pledging one's self. 

NON'-€OMMlT'TALlSM,n. In itmer- 
icon poiUict, the practice or doctrine of 
not committing or pledging one's self. 

NON'-€ON. In tow,anabbreTiAtion of 
Don-conformist, and also of non-con- 
tent. 

NON'-€ONeUR', V. i. To dissent, or 
refuse to concur. 

NON'-CONCUR'RENCE, n. A re- 
ftisal to concur. 

NON'-eONFORM'ING, a. Wanting 
conformity. 

NON'-CONTENT', n. In the House of 
Lords, one who gives a negative vote, 
aa not being satisfied with the measure. 
The word is sometimes abridged into 

' NON'-DEGIMAN'DO. [L.] In law, a 
custom or prescription to be discharged 
of all tithes, &c. 

NON'-DEMrSIT. [L. he did not de- 
mise.] In law, a plea resorted to where 
a plaintiff declares upon a demise, 
wiihout stating the indenture in an 
action of debt for rent. — Also, a plea 
in bar, in replerin to an avowry for 
arrears of rent, that the avowant did 
not devise. 

NOK'-DET'INET. [L.] In law, a plea 
by way of traverse, which occurs in 
the action of detinue. 

NONE,t It. [Fr.] The ninth hour of the 
natnrad day; nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing; the hour of dinner. [ChaMcer.\ 

NON'-£L£€'TION,n. Failure of elec- 
tion. 

NON'-ELEG'TRIGAL, a. Same as 

Noif-ELEOTBIO. 

NONESJ- For the nones, for the occa- 
sion. [Ckaueer.] [See Nonce.] --Note. 
Once was formerly vnitten ones, and the 
phrase, for the nones, is supposed to have 
been originally, /or the ones, signifying 

' for this once; or, this one thing, ofie 
occasion, or for an especial purpose ; but 
from the latitude of many monoayl- 

I lables beginning with a vowel, to as- 
sume the letter n as a prefix, the word 
ones is conjectured to have been cor- 
rupted into nones, 

NON£'-SPAUlNG,a.£^NoN.SPAB. 
we. 
II. — Supp. 



NON'-EXPORTA'TION, n. A faflure 
of exportation ; a not exporting goods 
or commodities. 

NON'-FEA'SANCB, n. [Fr. faisanee, 
from faire, to do.] In law, an offence 
of omission of what ought to be done. 

fTON'-FULFIL'MENT, n. Neglect or 
failure to fulfil. 

NON'-IMPORTA'TION, n. Want or 
failure of importation ; a not importing 

NON'-IMPORT'ING, a. Not bringing 
from foreign countries. 

NON'-JOIN'DER, n. In law, aplea in 
abatement, for the non-joining of a 
person as co-defendant. 

NON'-JU'RANT, a. Non-juring; Ja- 
cobite. 

NON-MANUFAG'TURING, a. Not 
carrying on manufactures; as, non-uM- 
mrfaeturing states. 

NONNE,t ft. A nun. [Chaucer.] 

N0N-NIT'R06ENIZED,a. Not con- 
taining nitrogen. [See NiTBOOEinzED 
in this Suj/pA 

NON'-PARlSH<IONER, n. One who 
is not a parishioner. 

NON'-PERFORM'ANCE, n. A failure 
to perform, 

NON'-PLUSS'ED,pp. Puzzled; put to 
a stand. 

NON'.PLUSS'ING,f)pr. Confounding; 
puzzling. 

NON'-PRODUCTION, n. A failure 
to produce or exhibit. 

NON'-PROS. [L. abbreviation of non- 
prosequitur.] In law, a judgment en- 
tered against the plaintiff in a suit when 
he does not appear to prosecute. 

NON'.PROS'SED, a. Denoting a suit 
which is dropped; not prosecuted. — 
Also, when a non-suit or non-prose- 
quitur is offered, the plaintiff is said to 
be non-prossed. 

NON'-REGARD'ANCE, a. Slight; 
disregard. [Shah.] 

NON'-RES'IDENT, n. [add.] In par- 
tieular, a clergyman who lives away 
from his cure. 

NON'-RESISTING, a. Making no re- 
sistance ; offering no obstruction ; as, a 
non-resisting medium. 

NON'-SEQ UITUR. [L. it does not fol- 
low.] In law or logic, an inference or 
conclusion which does not follow from 
the premises. 

NON'-SUBMIS'SION, n. Want of sub- 
mission. 

NON'-SUBMIS'SIYE, a. Not submis- 
sive. 

NON'-TEN'UIT. [L. he did not hold.] 
In law, a plea in bar, in replevin, to 
avowry for arrears of rent, that the 
plaintiff did not hold in manner and 
form as the avowry alleges. 

NON'-TEN'URE, n. In law, a plea in 
bar to a real action, by saying that he 
(the defendant) held not the land men- 
tioned in the plaintiff's count or de- 
claration, or at least some part thereof. 

NON^-TERM, n. In law, a vacation be- 
tween two terms of a court. 

NO ODDS, n. In low language, no dif- 
ference; no consequence; no matter. 

NOON, n. [add. J Apparent or real noon, 
the time when the real sun, or the sun 
which appears, is on the meridian. It 
is opposed to mean-noon, [See Mean 
in this Suttp.] 

NOON'TIDE- PRICK, n. Point of 
noon. [Shah.] 

NOOTrfS APPARA'TUS, n, A series 
of three glass vessels placed vertically, 
for the purpose of impregnating water 
with carbonic acid gas. 

NOR, com*. Than. \Scoteh.] 
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NORDHAU'SEN ACID, n. Fuming 
sulphuric acid, so named from the place 
where it is manufjBustnred. 
NOR'ICE,t n. [See Noubice.] A nurse. 
[Chaucer.] 

NOR'ICE,f 1 ft. [Fr. fiourtf^on.] A 
NOR'IE,t ) foster-child. [Chaucer.] 
NOR'LAN', ) a. Northland; belong- 
NOR'L AND, ) ing to the north conn- 
try. [ScoUh.] 

NORM, ft. [L. ftomia.] A rule ; a pat- 
tern ; a model. 

This Charch (the Boman) hns ettublislied iU 
own artificial norm, the standard meaiure of 
all science. Tkeodor§ Pttrker. 

NOR'MA, ft. [L. a rule.] The Rule, a 
southern constellation, situated be- 
tween Scorpio and Lupus. 

NOR'MAL GROUPS, ft. In geol, 
groups of certain rocks, taken as a rule 
or standard. 

NOR'MAL SCHOOL, n. An institution 
for training up persons to teach common 
schools. [See Nobmal.1 

NORNS,n. p/ur. In Scandinavian myth., 
the three fates, past, present, and future, 
whose decrees were irrevocable. 

NOR'TELRIE,t ft. [Fr. nournture.] 
Nurture; education. [Chaucer.] 

NORTH'-EAST'ERLY, a. Towards 
the north-east. 

NORTH'-£ AST'ERN, a. Pertainingto, 
or being in the north-east, or in a di- 
rection to the north-east. 

NORTH'ERLINESS, ft. The state of 
being northerly. 

NORTH'ERN, n. An inhabitant of the 
North, of a northern country, or north- 
em part of a country. 

NORTH'MAN, »i. plur. Northman. A 
name given to the inhabitants of the 
north of Europe ; the ancient Scandina- 
vians ; whence Norman. 

NORTH'WARDS, adv. Towards the 
north. 

NORTH'- WEST'ERLY, a. Towards 
the north-west; from the north-west, 
as a wind. 

NOSE, V. t. [add.] To twang through 
the nose; as, to. nose a long prayer. 
[Cowley.] 

NOSE'-BAG, ft. A bag to be tied to a 
horse's nose, containing a feed of oats. 

NOSE'-BAND, n. That part of the 
head-stall of a bridle which comes over 
a horse's nose. 

NOSE'THIRLES,t ft. [Sax. See Nos- 
teil.] Nostrils. [Chaucer.] 

N OS'LES, ft. plur. See Nozzle. 

NOSTAL'dlC, a. Relating to nostal- 
gia; homesick. 

NOS'TOC, ft. A vegetable jelly of a 
greenish colour, regarded by Linn, as a 
cryptogamic plant, and hence placed 
by him in the genus Tremella. Other 
naturalists regard it as belonging to the 
animal kingdom. It is frequent, espe- 
cially in sandy soils, and immediately 
alter rain in summer, and is vernacu- 
larly called witches^ butter, fallen stars^ 
&c. It is edible. 

NOSTOMA'NIA,fi. [Gr. »«#r«f , return^ 
and AMiM«, madness.] A morbid desire 
to return to one's country, aggravated 
to madness. 

N'OT,t for Ne wot. Know not ; knew 
not. [Chaucer.] 

NO'TABE'NE. [L.] Mark well; ob- 
serve particularly; used to point out 
something that deserves particular no- I 
tice ; commonly abbreviated to N.B. 

NOTABILaTfiE,t n. [Fr.] Something | 
remarkable ; a thing worthy of obser- 
vation. [Chaucer.] 

NOTABILITY, ft. Notableness; a per- 

son or society of high or noble rank. 
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NOTABLE, II. [add.] A pereoD of note 
or distinction. — In France^ the assembly 
of the notables before the revolution, 
consisted of a number of persons, 
chiefly of the higher orders, appointed 
by the king to constitute a representa- 
tive body of the kingdom. 

NOTAN'DA, n. plur. [L.] Things to be 
observed. 

NOT'AR, n. A notary. [iSto^cA.] 

NOTA'RIAL, a. [add.] AoUarcd acts, 
those acts in the civil-law which require 
to be done under the seal of a notary, 
and are admitted as evidence in foreign 
courts, 

NOTA'RIALLY, adv. In a notarial 
manner. 

NOTCH, n. [add.] An opening or nar- 
row passage through a mountain or hill. 
[United States.] 

NOTE, ft. [add. J Knowledge. [Shah.l- 
Note of hand, a promissory note. — Note 
of a fine, a brief of a fine made by the 
chirographer before it was engrossed. 
[Now cU)olished.l — Notes, in law-courts, 
memoranda made by a judge on a trial, 
as to the evidence, and the points re- 
served, &c. A copy of the judge's notes 
is obtained from his clerk, when a new 
trial is sought, to be used on the mo- 
tion. — To cry by note, to cry aloud; to 
cry in a high tone. [Chaucer. "] 

NOTE, V. t. [add.] To note a biU. This 
is done by a notary, who, when a per- 
son will not accept or pay a bill of ex- 
change, &c., notes the fact on the back 
as the ground of a protest. 

NOTE,t n. [Ger. not. See Need.] 
Need ; business. [Chaucer.] 

NOTE'LESSNESS, n. A state of being 
noteless. 

NOTE'LET, n. A short note; a biUet. 

NOTE'MUGE,tn. fiuimeg. [Chaucer.] 

NOTES,t n. plur. Nuts. [Chaucer.] 

NOT GUILTY, n. [add.] In Eng. law, 
a plea by way of traverse, which occurs 
in trespass, and trespass on the case 
ex-delicto. This plea in trespass, evi- 
dently amounts to a denial of the tres- 
passes alleged, and no more. In tres- 
passes on the case, it operates as a 
denial of the breach of duty, or wrong- 
ful act alleged to have been committed 
by the defendants. In criminal pro- 
ceedings both in England and Scotland, 
the plea of not guilty is the proper form 
wherever a prisoner means either to 
deny or to justify the charge in the in- 
dictment, and by this plea the prisoner 
puts himself oo the trial by jury. 

NOT'-HED.t fi. Ahead like a nut; a 
round head. [ Chaucer] 

NOTH'ER,t coiuLTSax. ne, and other.] 
Nor; neither. [Cfhaucer.] 

N'OTirER,ta.forNEOTHEB. NeUher 
n'other, nor one nor other. 

NOTHINGA'RIAN, n. One who is of 
no particular belief or religious deno- 
mination. 

N O TURING IS M, n. Nothingness. 
[Rar. us.] 

NOTHOSAU RUS, n. [Gr. r«0K, spuri- 
ous, and r«u(«, a lizard.] A spurious 
kind of sauriau, found in the shelly 
limestone, occurring in the middle of 
the sandy beds of the new red sand- 
stone formation. 

NO TICEABLY, adv. In a noticeable 
manner. 

NO'TICER, n. One who notices. 

NO'TION, n. [addf] IndinaUon. [Vul- 
gar.] 

NOTIONAL, a. [add.] Notional wards, 
according to Dr. Becker, those words 
which express notions or objects of the 
understanding, as verbs and nouns, in 



distinction from relational words, which 
are either mere terminations of notional 
words expressing a relation between 
different objects, or separate words ex- 
pressing relation, as prepositions. 

NO TIONATE, a. Notional; fanciful. 

NOTIONS, n. plur. Trifles; small 
wares ; as, a quantity of notions is usu- 
ally placed on board American whaling 
ships for barter. [This word is collo- 
quial, and only used by our Transatlan- 
tic friends. It seems to designate, 
chiefly, small novelties.] 

NOTONECTA, n. FGr. ,t»H, the back, 
and 9w, to swim.] The boat-fly, a genus 
of aquatic hemipterous insects, which 
swim on their backs. [See Boat-Flt 
in this Supp.] 

NOTONECTID^, n. A famUy of the 
hydrocorisa or water-bugs, which swim 
on their backs, and from their peculiar 
aspect are called boat-flies. 

NOTOR'NlS.n. A genus of grallatorial 
birds, allied to Porphyrio, originally de- 
scribed from some fossil bones brought 
from New Zealand. Subsequently, 
however, a species of the bird was ob- 
tained, and the skin was sent to Lon- 
don. It was found to answer, with 
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respect to form and habits, to the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Owen from its 
fossil remains. This unique specimen 
is now in the British Museum. 

NOTOX'ID-^, n. A family of coleop- 
terous insects, composed of species 
which are minute in size. 

NOTT'.PATED, a. [See Nott.] Hav- 
ing the hair cut close. [Shah.] 

NOUCU'ES.t n. plur. [Ft. niche, a 
notch.] Jewels ; ornaments of gold, in 
which precious stones were set, that is, 
inserted into notches. Nouch and ouch 
appear to be almost identical in signifi- 
cation. [Chaucer.] 

NOUGUT,t adv. [See the Noun.] In 
no degree. — Nought seemeth sihe strife, 
such strife is altogether unseemly. 
~Si>enser.\ 

OULE,t n. [Ger. knol] The noddle; 
the head. [Spenser.] 

NOUR'ISH, V. t. [add.] To let grow ; to 
promote the growth of by care and 
preservation; as, to nourish the hair; 
to nourish a pair of whiskers. 

NOURISH,t n. Nourishment ; a nurse. 
Oar isle he made a nouruh of salt tear*, 
And none but women left to wail the de^d. 

SkMk. 

NOUR'SLE UP,T v. t. [See Noubsle.] 
To educate. [Spenser.] 

NOUS'LE,t V. t. [See Nestle, Nuzzle.] 
To nurse up. [Spenser.] 

NOUS'LEjt V. i. To nestle; to cling 
closely or fondly to. [Spenser.] 

NOUS'LED,t pret. of NousU, v. t. 
Nursed up. [Spenser.] 

NOUT, n. Nolt. [5ee Nowt.] 

NOUTH.t adv. Now. [Chaucer.] 

NOUTHER, conj. Neither. [Scotch.] 

NOV'ELRIES,t n. plur. Novelties. 
[Chaucer.] 
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NOVELTY, «. [add.] A new or strsnge 
thing. 

NOV'ICESHIP, n. The state of a no- 
vice. 

NOVI"TIATE, ft. [add.] One who is 
going through a novitiate, or period of 
probation ; a norice. 

NOV'US HOMO. n. plur. No'viHom'- 
ines. [L.] Among the Romans, a de- 
signation of one who had raised himsdf 
from obscurity to distinction, without 
the aid of family connections. 

NOW, adv. [add.] Now and now, once 
and again. [Chaucer.] 

NOWE,t n. |Tr. now.T A knot 

NOWEL,t fi. [add.] Nowel originally 
signified a shout of joy at Christmss; 
but it was afterwards the usual cry of 
the people upon all occasions of joy and 
festivity. It is often found also in the 
signification of the feast of Christmas. 
[Chaucer.] 

N O WL t , n. A noU ; a head. [Skak.\ 

NOYD,t pp. for Amnoted. [Spenser] 

NOYSAUNCE',t n. [Fr.J Offence; 
trespass. [Chaucer.] 

NUBIO'ENOUS, t a. Produced by 
clouds. 

NU'BILATE,t V. i. [L. nubUo.] To 
cloud. 

NU'BILOSE,t a. Cloudy; abounding 
in clouds. 

NU'CHA, n. [Arab.] The hind part or 
nape of the neck. 

NUCIF'RAGA, n. [L. mtx, a nut, and 
frango, to break.] The nut-crackers, 
a genus of insessorial birds. [See Nut- 

NU'€LEATED,a.[L.fiiictoi*,akemel.] 
Haring a nucleus or central particle; 
a term applied to the elementary cells 
of animal tissues. 

NUCLE'IFORM, a. Formed like s 
kernel. 

NUCLEOBRANCHIATA, n. FL. iw- 
cleus, a kernel, and branchiae, gills.] De 
BIainville*s name for the fifth order of 
the second section of his second sob- 
class, Paracephalophora numoica. 

NU'CLE01D,a. Gathered into, or hsf- 
ing the appearance of a nucleus, or 
faint spot of light. [Cosmos.] 

NUCULA'NIUM, n. In bot., a superior 
indehiscent fleshy firuit, containing two 
or more cells, and several seeds, as the 
grape. 

NUD6E, II. A push or stroke with the 
knuckles, or a jog with the elbow, as a 
hint or caution. 

NUD6E, V. t. To touch gently, as with 
the elbow ; to give a hint or signal by 
a private touch with the hand, elbow, 
or foot. 

NUDIFI€ATION,n. A making naked. 

NU'GiE, n. plur. [L.] Trifles; siUy 
verses; things of little value. 

NUG'GET, n. [Qu. from Scot naeket, 
a bit of wood, stone, &c.l The name 
given by the Australian gold-diggers to 
masses of native gold found in the 
diggings. [It may also be from the 
Tent, hnudre, or Scot, nugei, or mdgd^ 
short of stature, with a round belly; in 
other words, round and unshapely.]^ 

NCrSANCER, n. (nu'-sancer.) One 
who causes an injury or nuisance. 

NUL-DISSEI'SIN, n. In toe, the plea 
of ntU'disseisin is a traverse in real 
actions, that there was no disseisin. 

NULLIFICATION, n. [add.] Thii 
word originated in the United States 
about 20 years ago, and was employed 
to signify the act of rendering void and 
of no legal force the revenue laws of 
the United States. The general doc- 
trine of nullification was laid down lo 
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the folio wiog terms: — '* A state has 
a right in her sorereign capacity in 
convention to declare an unconstitu- 
tional act of congress to be null and 
Toid; and such declaration is obliga- 
tory on her citizens, and conclusive 
against the general goTernment; which 
would have no right to enforce its con- 
struction of its powers against that of , 
the state." 

NULXIFIER, n. [add.] In the United 
States, one who adheres to the doc- | 
trine of fuUli/ieatiaHy—whiehtee in this , 

NUL'LIFT, o. t. [add.] In the United 
Staiea, to render nnU and Toid, a law 
enacted by the legislature of the whole 
union. 

NULLIP^ORA, ) fi. [L. nullus, none, 

NULXIPORESj and ponu, pore.] 
A family of the lithophytous polypes, 
the axis of which presents no yisible 
pores on its surface. Some naturalists 
consider these bodies as belonging to 
the vegetable kingdom. 

NUL'LUM ARBITRIUM, n. [X. no 
award.] In law, the plea of the defend- 
ant prosecuted on an arbitration bond, 
for not abiding by an award. 

NUL'-TIEL RECORD, n. In law, the 
plea of a plaintiff, that there is no such 
rtcnrdf on the defendant's alleging 
matter of record, in bar of the plain- 
tiff's action. 

NUL'-TORT, n. In law, a plea ofnuU 
tort is a plea in a real action, that no 
wrong was done, and a species of the 
general issue. 

MU'MERAL, n. A figure or character 
used to express a number ; as, the Ara- 
bic nuwuraU, 1, 2, 3, &c, 

NU'MERATIN6,|>pr. Dividing off and 
reading, as figures. 

NU'MERO, «. [Fr. and It] Number. 
— In co mm er ce, &c., the figure or mark 
by which any number of things is dis- 
tinguished ; abbreviated to No. 

NUMEROUSLY, adv. ^d.l Har- 
moniously; musically. (See Numer- 
ous.] 

NUMID'IAN CRANE, n. A gralhi- 
torial bird of the genus Anthropoides, 
the A. virgo. It is a native of many 
parts of Asia and Africa, and is re- j 



markable for the grace and symmetry 
of its form, and the elegance of its de- 
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portment It is also termed the de- 
moiselle. 
NUMISMAT I€AL, a. Same as Nu- 

MISMATIC. 

NUMIS'MATIST, n. One versed in 
numismatics ; a numismatologist. 

NUM'MULARY, a. PerUining to coin 
or money. — In med., a term applied to 
the sputa or expectorations in phthisis, 
when they flatten at the bottom of the 
vessel like a piece of money. 

NUN'-BUOY, n. A buoy in the form of 
a cask, being large in the middle and 
tapering toward each end. 

NUN'€UPATIVE,a. [add.l Nuncupa- 
tive wills are abolished, 1 Vict., c. 26, 
but with a proviso, that any soldier in 
actual military service, or any mariner 
or seaman at sea, may dispose of his 
personal estate by an oral testament, be- 
fore a sufficient number of witnesses. 

NURSE, n. [add.] In horticulture, a 
shrub or tree which protects a young 
plant.— Also, a shark (Scyllium cirra- 
turn), found in the West Indian seas, 
which is easily taken when depositing 
its eggs. The oil of its liver is used 
for burning. 

NURSE'-POND, n. A pond for young 
fish. 



NURS'ERY-MAN, n. One employed 
in the cultivation of nurseries of shrubs 
and trees. 

NUS'SIERITE, R. A native arsenio- 
phosphate of lead, fW>m Nussi^res, in 
the neighbourhood of Beaujeu. 

NUS'TLE, V. t. (nus 1.) To fondle; to 
cherish. [See Noubslb.] 

NUTA'TION, n. [add.] A nodding. 
[Pope-] 

NUT'MEGGED, a. Seasoned with nut- 
meg. 

NUT'MEG-TREE, n. The MyrisHca 
mosehata. [See Nutmbo.] 

NUTRI"TlOUSLY,ado. Nourishingly. 

NU'TRITIVELY, adv. Nourishingly. 

NU'TRITIVENESS, n. Quality of 
nourishing. 

NUX, n. Instead of "[See Nuts]," read 
[See Nut.] 

NUZ'ZLE, V. t. [add.] To rub the nose 
or face closely against anything. [Swifi.\ 

NYCTALOPY, n. See Nyctalopia. 

NYCTHEM'ERON, n. [Gr.] In airfi- 
guitv, the whole natural day, or day and 
night, consisting of twenty-four houra. 

NYCTIB'IUS, n. [Gr. n^, night, and 
fitH, life.] A genus of birds, belonging 
to the family Caprimnlgids. The spe- 
cies is indigenous to South America. 

NY€TI€0'RAX, n. [Gr. .i;|, night, 
and »•{«(, a crow or raven.] The night- 
heron, a genus of birds of the heron 
tribe. [See Night-Heron.] 

NYE,t V. t. [See Nioh.] To advance; 
to approach ; to draw near. [Spenser.] 

NYMPHAL'ID^, n. [From Nvmpha- 
lis, one of the genera.] A family of 
lepidopterous insects. Among the 
species included in this family are those 
bearing the English names of the pea- 
cock, painted lady, Camberwell beauty, 
and red admiral ; also, the fritillaries. 

NYMPHIP'AROUS, a. [add.] Produc- 
ing nymphffi or the pups of insects. 

NYRO'CA, n. A genus of ducks, con- 
taining the pochard (N. ferina), and 
canvas-backed duck (M valisneria). 

NYSSON'lDiE, n. [From Nysson, one 
of the genera.] A family of hymenop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section 
Fossores. The family is characterized 
chiefly by the absence of a notch on 
the inner side of the mandibles. 
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O, for Ho. [Chaucer.] 

0,t a. for Ow. One. [Chaucer.\ 

OAR, n. [add.] Belote oak, the Quereus 
gramuntia, Lmn. It is a native of 
Spain. — Long-stalhed oak, Q. peduncu- 
lata or r€>bur.— Cork-oak, Q. suiter, 
the bark of which is manufactured into 
corks. — Nut-gall oak, Q. infectoria. — 
Short-stalked oak, Q. sessijlora, or ses- 
sOe-fhiited bay-oak, probably a mere 
variety of Q. robur. — Jerusalem-oak, 
the Chenopoelium botrys, Linn., a plant 
which grows in the south of Europe. 
It is fitigrant, expectorant, and anthel- 
mintic. — OaA-Zim^f, the Stieta put- 
monaria, or lung-wort. 

OABJEDfpp. [add.;[ Furnished with oars; 
used in composition, as, a four-ooml 
boat. 

OARS'MAN, n. One who rows at the 
oar. 

OAT'-POWL,«. The Plectrophanesni' 
ro/if, snow-bunting, is often so called. 



OATS, n. i>7tfr. SeeOKT. 

OB, pp. In bot, this prefix signifies in- 
veraion ; obovate is inversely ovate ; ofr- 
cordate is inversely cordate; obclavate, 
inversely club-shaped. 

OBBLIGX'TO, a. [add.] A musical term 
applied to a composition or movement 
written expressly for the instrument 
named, and also to a movement re- 
strained by certain rules to a particular 
passage, &c. 

OBCON'ICAL, a. Same as Obconio. 

OB'EAH, n. A species of witchcraft 
practised among the African negroes, 
the apprehension of which, operating 
upon their superstitious fears, is fre- 
quently attended with disease and 
death. 

OBEI'SANCE, M. (obfiy'sanoe.) 

OBEI'SANCY, 11. (obfty'sanoy.) Same 
as Obeisance. [Kar. us.] 

OBErSANT,a. (obfty'sant.) Reverent; 
subiniBsive, 
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OBELISK, V. t. To mark with an obe- 
lisk. 

OB'ELIZE, V. t. To mark with an obe- 
lisk; to mark as spurious or as suspi- 
cious. 

OBEY'INGLY,aJo. Complyingly; sub- 
missively. 

OBlFslAN'^^tl'^^^^ 

OBEY'SING,t ) '"*"*^®- l^f^^^'] 

OBEY'SAUNCE,t1n. [Fr.] Obe- 

OB£rSANGE,t / dience; submis- 
sion; respect; reverence. [Chaucer.] 

OBEY'SING,t n. Obedience. [Chau- 
cer.] 

OB'ITER, adv. [L.] In going along; by 
the by; by chance; incidentally; as, 
this legal opinion^was given obiter. — 
Obiter dictuwi, in law, -nn incidental 
opinion, in contradistinction from a 
judicial dictum. 

OBIT^UARILY, adv. In the manner of 
an obituary. 
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OBJECTS v. t [add.] To ptvpa«B or 
offer Blmply^ a% it b w«ll ot;^ feted. 
[ShakA 

OBJE€T'ED» pp, [^d.] Proposed i 
sLL^estci L \Shah.] 

OBJEC^TION, ft. farld.l Dwapproba- 
tion or dl^Iike^ whlc^h m.a^ be objected 
ag^in^it nny pcraoii or thin^ ; A9| 1 ht^vo 
no tfti^ectiott to the |ier»OD wham you 
reoomujpml j I have no nbjfi^fion to tUis 
pl&n.^^Faifae^ oj ob/ettionSi in lojifie, a 
fdlacious mo^e of rcaaooing, by which 
it is ehown that thcro are objCK^tiunii 
ttgnin^t Bome Choary, «y«teTi), or plan^ 
anil thoficc it ia inferrt?(l that it ihould 
be rejected i wberefts, th At which ou>jfht 
to have been proved is^ that there are 
more or stronger objwtions o^inst the 
rereivin^ than the rq]ectini; of it. 

OBJECTJST, ». Une versed iu the 
objective phiiosophy or du<:triiie. 

CBJEG'TIVE, (L [add.] Littrfdljf, per- 
taining or re!ati»;< to an object. Hence, 
in philoiophj^j a^^ epithet ap|:jliert lu 
whatever id extorji^r to the mind, or 
whicfa is the ot^ect of tJiunj^bt, or feel- 
ing; outward \ eitenml* It is opposed 
to MuhJertuT^ — vkich t£^. — Objective 
phiiojiuphif, uuotb^r luiDie for Irtuu- 
cendental philosophy. 

OBJE€TIV'lTY,M. [add.] The quality 
or state of being objective. 

OBJECT'IVIZE, V. t. To phUosophize 
according to the objective philosophy. 

OBJUBA TION, n. [L. otjuro.] The 
act of binding by oatn. 

OBLA TION, n, [add.] In the earlp 
ChrigHan church, a gift or contribution 
for the expenses of the eucharist, or for 
the support of the clergy and poor. 

OBLA TION£R,t n. One who makes 
an offering as an act of worship or reve- 
rence. 

OB LIGATORILT, adv. In an obliga- 
tory manner ; by obligation. 

OBLIGATORINESS,!!. State of being 
obligatory. 

OBLI<^E\ V. t. [add.] To connect; to 
unite ; as, he had obliged all the sena- 
tors and magistrates firmly to himself. 
[Bacon.] 

OBLlQ'lJID,t a. Oblique. [Spenser.] 

OBLITERATION, n. [add.] InpoMo.. 
the closure of a canal or cavity of the 
body by adhesion of its parietes. 

OBLIV'IAL,t a. Forgetful; oblivious. 

OBLIVIOUSNESS, n. SUte of being 
oblivious. 

OBL'ONG, n. A figure which is longer 
than it is broad.— In geom, [See the 
Adjective.] 

OBOMA'SUM, n. [L.] The fourth sto- 
mach of ruminating animals. 

OBSCU'RANT, n. One who opposes 
the progress of knowledge, or advocates 
ignorance. [Applied to a class in Oer- 
manV'\ 

OBS€UR ANT'ISM, n. The doctrine or 
influence of obscurants. 

OBS€0RE'M£NT,t n. Darkness; ob. 
scuration. 

OBSE'QUIOUS, a. [add.] Careful of 
obsequies, or of funeral rites. [iSAaA.] 

OBSERV'ABLENESS, n. The quality 
of being observable. 

OBSERVA TION, n. [add.] Remark 
made in words or in writing ; as, he 
made some very excellent observations; 
it is a Tery just observation of this 
author. — Working an observation, in 
nautical astron., the process of deter- 
mining the latitude or longitude by cal- 
culation, from an observation taken 
with an instrument of the altitude or 
relative position of any of the heo- 
venly bodies. 



OBSERVA'TIUN AL,<1. ConiistJng of, 

or eontaifiing remarkt or ob«ervations. 
OBSERVE', V. L [add.] To mentiotii 

■s, the compa»bn and benf^ity of the 

Saviour tow^ards little children H t^str- 

ted by all the evitngelLfits. \AfitrhuTy.\ 
OBSEllVE'j e. i. [fldd.j To r^pect; to 

prty regard %^. [Chnut^er.l 
OBSERVE^ V. i. [odd,] To remark by 

wordi) or wHtiag; to mention. 
OB ST A CLE, a. for UnstiHAte. 

[Shah] 
OBSTETRIC' AL, a. Same ai OnsTit^ 

OBTRl"TION,t n. [h. oblritio.] A 
breaking or bruisjug; a wearing away 
by friction ^ 

OiiTUHA'TOlt.infitead of OBTURA- 
TOR. 

OBUNXOUS, a. [L, ob, and uuckj, 
cn«iked.| Very cn>oked. 

OBVERSE'LY, adv. (obvcrs'ly.) In an 
obverse fnnti or tn*ntier^ 

C A, n. The name j^iven in South Ame- 
rica to a p Inn t of the gi^niia U^iali^t the 
O. crenalOj which bears tubers liko the 
potato. It U one of the pUi^ti eallod 
tirrricarhfi^ nnd is a nutiveof C<ilnmhia. 
The wiiii tubeid iM^e acid, but by culLi- 
Tation become insipid. They have been 
proposed as nutritious food; but are 
small, and really not worth cultivating. 

Oe€A'SION, n. [add.] Juncture; ar- 
ticle of time, considered with its con- 
comitant occurrences or incidents; as, 
he behaved with the utmost courage and 
coolness on this trying occasion. 

OCCASSIONAL, a. [add.] An occa- 
sional cause, in meta., is some circum- 
stance pr^eding an effect^ which, 
without being the real cause, becomes 
the occasion of the effect's being pro- 
duced by a truly efficient cause. Thus, 
the act of touching gunpowder with 
fire is the occasiondl, but not the effi- 
cient cause of the explosion. 

OCCA'SION ALISM, n. The system of 
occasional causes ; a name given to cer- 
tain theories of the Cartesian school of 
philosophers, by which they account for 
the apparent action of the soul on the 
body, as in Toluntary action. 

OCCASIONAL'ITY, n. QuaUty of 
being occasional. 

Oe€IP'lTO-FRONTA'LIS, n. [L.] 
In anat., a single broad digastric 
muscle that covers the cranium. It 
serves to raise the eyebrows upwards, 
and at the sametime draws up and 
wrinkles the skin of the forehead. 

OCCLO'DENT, a. [See Occlude.] 
That shuts up or closes. 

0€€LU'SION,n. [add.] In pa/*©., the 
total or partial closure of a vessel, ca- 
vity, or hollow organ. 

0€€ULT'ED, a. [add.] In astr., a 
term applied to a heavenly body hid or 
concealed by the intervention of some 
other heavenly body. 

OCCUPANCY, n. [add.] Simply, pos- 
session; as, during his occupancy. — 
Anciently, when a man held land pur 
autre vie (for the life of another), and 
died before that other, as his estate 
could not descend to his heir nor revert 
to the donor until the determination of 
the life upon it, it was considered to 
belong of right to the first who took 
possession of it for the renuunder of 
the life, which was termed general 
occupaneU' And when the gift was to 
one and his heirs for the life of another, 
the heir was said to take as special oc- 
cupant. As the law now stands, how- 
ever, a man is enabled to devise lands 
held by him pur autre vie, and if no such 
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devise be uiadci and there be no ipeeit) 
occupant, il goes to bis exeeutan er 
adminittrators. 

OeXUPATlVE, a. Potseteed; used; 
employed. 

OCCUR RENT, a. Incidental j cominE 
in the way. 

OC'ELLATED, or OCEL'LATED,ff, 

OCll'IMYi It. A mixed base metiL 
[See OcirvMV.] 

OCHLOCHAT I€, \a. [See OcB- 

OCHLOi RAT'It;AL, f vrtCBACV.) 
Relatini; to ochlocracy^ or ^vemment 
by the mob^ 

OtIlLOCRAT ICALLY, adv. In an 
ochloeratic ttianner. 

OCllLOC'RATy, H. GoTfimment by 
the mt}\K 

OCH UY, a. Pertaining to oehre; cou* 
talnini^ or resembling ochre. 

OC'TAPtA, n. [Gr. ut«, e%ht, uitl 
^vJliv, to unfold.] A polyglot Bible, pro- 
ven cLng' to Che eye at once eight eolumn^ 
or small pasfi&i atid compftMng ciE^t 
langua^e^. 

OCTEN KIALLY, adx*. Once ia ei^jht 
years. 

Ot:TODEC'lMO* a. [L. wtorfma, 
eicfhtoeu.l liaviug or cooustiutf of 
eighteen leaves to a sheet. 

OCTODECIMO, n. A book m which 
each sheet is folded into eighteen leaves. 
It is usuaUy written in the contracted 
form ISiMo. 

OCTOE'DRITE, n. See OcTAHEnaiTS. 

OCTOC'ENARY, instead of OC'TO- 
6ENARY, n. 

OCTOOYN'IA, MGr. •»«», right, snd 
yinn, a female.] The name given by 
Linn, to those orders of plants which 
have eight pistils in their flowers. 

OCTOG'YNOUS, a. In bot., having 
eight pistils. 

OCTOHE'DRON,n. SfeeOcTAHRnaoP. 

OCTOPUS, n. The Poulp or Polypus 
of ancient naturalists, comhion on the 
southern coasts of Europe. This spe- 
cies, with its congeners, belongs to the 
oephalopodous moUusca. 

OCTOSYLLAB'IC, ) a. Consisting 

OCTOSYLLAB'ICAL, f of eight Bil- 
lables. 

OCTROI', If. (ok-trwa'.) [Fr.] A tax or 
duty levied at the gates of French cities 
on articles brought in. 

OCULAR, a. [add.] Ocular wueroseope, 
the heliometer, contrived by Arsgo. 
[See Helioubtbb.]-— Oetdor spectres, 
imaginary objects floating before the 
eyes, and assuming the form of flying 
insects, net- work, sparks, iridescent ap- 
pearances, &c. 

OC'ULATED, a. Same as Occlatb. 

OCULUS, n. In bat., an eye ; a leaf-bad. 
[Rar. us.] 

0'CY,t n. The nightingale's note. 
[Chaucer.] 

OCYP'ODA, n. [Gr. cmv, swift, and 
wmn, foot] A genus of brachyurous 
crustaceans, inhabiting the sea-shores 
of warm clinutes. They are remaric- 
able for the rapidity of their motions, 
and are known by the name of sand- 
crabs. They are also called korsemes, 
firom their galloping pace. No species 
is found in this country. 

OCYPOD'IAN, n. A svrift-runnmg 
crustacean. [See Octpoi/a in this 
Supp.] 

OD I ) inter. A minced oath, a corrup- 

ODDI j tion of the name of God. 
[ScoUh.] 

ODD COME SHORTLY. Chance time 
not far off; escape. [Sir W. Scott] 

ODE'-M AR£R,fi. Amaker or oompocer 

of odes* 
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ODE^UM, II. See Odboit. 

O'DIUM THEOLO^'ieUBf, n, [L.] 
Theological hatred ; the hatred of con- 
tending diTinet towards each other. 

ODOBdET'RICAL, a. Pertaining to an 
odometer, or to the measurement ac- 
complished by it. 

ODOM'ETROUS, a, [See OooM btbb.] 
Relating to odoroetry. 

ODOM'ETRT, n. The measurement of 
distances tra?elled over by a carriage, 

&C. 

ODONTA'GRA, n. [6r. •!<■«, •8«.««f, a 
tooth, and my^m, a seizure.] Toothache, 
as a consequence of gout or rheumatism. 

ODONTAL'OIA, n. See Odontalov. 

ODON'TALITE, n. [Gr. •)««, and Xi9H, 
a stone.] A fossil tooth. 

ODONTI TES, 11. [Gr. tlMv.lIn boi., the 
name of a genus, to which many botanists 
now refer BarUia odontiiet of Linnsus. 
I ODONTrTIS,n. In pdrfAo., inflamma- 
tton of the teeth. 

ODON'TO,n.[Gr.«lM«.1 A dentri6ce; 
a kind of regetable white powder for 
the teeth, prepared of Oriental herbs. 

ODON'TOGRAPH, n. [add.lThisis a 
compound scale, invented by Professor 
Willis, for setting off and inscribing the 
teeth of wheels according to an approxi- 
mate principle, whereby all the plain 
wheels of the same pitch are made so 
to work into one another, as if they 
were described, according to the ordi- 
nary rule, pair-and-pair. They are all 
laid off by assuming that the smidlest 
wheel of the set has twelve teeth. 

ODONTOG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. •)««, and 
y{«fM, to describe.] A description of the 
teeth. 

ODONTOla>ES^ a. [Gr. •)««, and uin, 
likeness.] Tooth-like ; an epithet for a 
process of the second Tertebra. 

Oa>ORANT, a. [Fr.] Odorous; frag- 
rant; sweet-scented. 

O'DOROUSLY, adv. Sweetly; fhig- 
rantly. 

OT>YLE, ODYLXIC FORCE or IN- 
FLUENCE, n. [Gr. •»ar, way, and Un, 
principle.] The name given by Rdchen- 
bach to the force or influence which gives 
rise to the phenomena of mesmerism, 
or electro-biology. This influence is 
developed by magnets, crystals, bodies 
of high chemical affinity, hea^ light, 
electricity, chemical action, vital action, 
the human hand, &c. 

Oirr SSEY, n. [Gr. •Imnv.1 An epic 
poem of Homer, in which tne adveu- 
tures of Ulysses are celebrated. 

0% ) 

0% Vii. A grandchild. [Scotch.] 

CBeUMENa€AL,a. SlMEcuMBiriOAL. 

(£DI€NE'MUS, n. [Gr. mhm, to swell, 
and m*%tA^, the leg or knee.] Thick 
knee; a genus of grallatorial birds, in- 
termediate between the bustards and 
plovers. They are so named from their 
legs being swollen like those of a gouty 
man. The (E. crepitane is known by 
the names of stone-curlew, and the 
whistling or Norfolk plover. It is a 
stupid-looking bird, with large eyes, 
and is found in solitary heaths, where 
its mottled plumage enables it to escape 
detection. It is most active at night. 
[See cut in Dia. STOirs-PLoyEB.] 

(ENAN'THie ACID, n. [add.] This 
acid is contained in csnantmc ether. 

(ENAN'THie ETHER, n. An oUy 
liquid, which gives to wine its charac- 
teristic odour. 

(ENANTHYL'IC ACID, m. A volatUe 
oily acid, of an agreeable aromatic 
smell, obtained from castor-oil, when it 



is acted on by nitric acid. Its compo- 
ution is the same as that of OBuanthic 
acid, with the addition of one equiva- 
lent of oxygen. 

0*ER'€OIiE, n. The overplus ; the bur- 
den of a song or discourse. [iScotch.] 

O'ER'-DIED, n>. Re-died. [Shah.] 

O'ER-LOOK^ED, PP- Enchanted. 
[ShakJ 

O'ER-PART'ED, pp. Not equal to a 
part. [Shah.] 

O'ER-RAUGHT', pp. Over-reached. 
\Shak.] 

O'ER-STRAWED, pp. Over-strewed. 
[Shah.] 

0*ERTHRO W't for Oyebtiibow, pp. 
Overthrown, ichaucer.] 

OES, n. Circles. [Skak.] 

(ESOPHA'OEAL, a. Relating to the 
cesophagus ; as, euophageal glands. 

(ESOPHAGOT'OMY. n. See Esopua- 

OOTOMT. 

(ESOPH'AGUS, H. The gullet [See 
Esophagus.] 

(E^THRA, n. A genus of brachyurous 
crustaceans, of which one species is 
known, with a curious rough carapace, 
which looks like a piece of stone worn 
away in parts by the action of water. 

OF, prep, [add.] During. 

Not to be seen tu wink 

0/all the day. Skuk. 

— Of courte, in natural or regular order. 

OF,t adv. Off. [Chaucer.] 

OFF'-COME, N. Apology; excuse; an 
escape in the way of subterfuge or pre- 
text. [Scotch.] 

OFFEND ED, 19. [add.] Hurt [Chau- 

OFFENS'ION,t n. Offence; damage. 
[Chaucer.] 

OFFERING, ppr. [add.] Assailing. 
[Shak.l 

OF'FERTORIE,t n. See Offebtobt. 
[Chaucer.] 

OFF^-HAND, a. Done vrithout study or 
hesitation ; unpremeditated ; as, an off- 
hand remark. 

OF^FICE, n. [add.] Office-copy, % tran- 
script of a proceeding filed in the pro- 
per office of a court, under the seal of 
such office. — Office-houre, the hours 
during which the offices of courts, &c., 
are open.— /ngtiett qf office. [See In- 
questJ 

OF'FICED, pp. Employed. [Shah.] 

0¥FV'CiAL,a. [add.] Official auigneet, 
certain persons ftx>m the class of mer- 
chants or accountants, appointed by the 
lord-chancellor to act as assignees in 
all bankruptcies. 

OFFr'CIAL, It. [add.] In the citnl law, 
an attendant upon a magistrate. 

OFFI'XIARY, a. Relating to an office; 
officiaL 

OFFICI'NAL, instead of OFFIC'I- 
NAL, and n. 

OFFICl'NA SeULPTO'RIS, n. [L.] 
I A small southern constellation consist- 
1 ing of twelve stars. It is on the south 
1 ofCetus. 

OFFERING,! n. An offering; the of- 
fering at mass. [Chauetr.] 

OFF'SET, II. [add.] A small surface or 
terrace on a hill-side. 

OFTE,t ode. Oft; often. [Chaucer.] 

OFT'ENSITH,t ad». [Ofien, and std, 
tince.1 Oftentimes. [Chaucer.] 

O'^GAM, II. iS^ Ogham. 

OHONM ) inter. [Gael.], Alas I 

OHON ARI' ! ) woe is me I iSooUh.] 

OIDE'MIA, n. A genus of web-footed 
birds, containing the Scoter-duck and 
(Others. It is so called from the beak 
at the base being swollen (a*!^^)* [See 

SCOTKB.] 
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OIDOUM, n. The name given by Link 
to a genus of microscopic fungi. O. 
tucheri is the vine-mildew, parasitical 
upon the leaves and green parts of 
vines, and destroying the functions of 
the skin of the parts it attacks. O. 
ahortifacienM, called also Spermadia 
claoue, is one of the names given to the 
disease of rye known as ergot. [See 
Eboot.] 

OIL, n. [add.] OtV of spihenard, a vola- 
tile oil yielded by the Andropogon cola- 
mug aromaiiau.—OU of wine. [See 
Ethbbbal Oil in this Supp.] 

OIL'-BEETLE, n. The name given to 
coleopterous insects of the genus Me- 
loe,and the family Can tharids, from the 
oily-like matter which they exude. The 
perfect insects have swollen bodies, with 
shortish elytra, which lap more or less 
over each other, and have not a strait 
suture, as in most coleopterous insects. 

OIL'-C AKE, n. A cake or mass of com- 
pressed linseed or rape-seed from which 
oil has been extracted. It is an excel- 
lent food for cattle, sheep, and horses. 

OIL'ERY, n. The commodities of an 
oilman. 

OIL^-PALM, n. The Elms ffuineensit, 
Linn. [See Elais.] 

OIL^-ETHER,ii. An oleateof alcohol, 
formed by distilling a mixture of oleic 
add, alcohol, and sulphuric acid. 

OINE'MENT,t ». Ointment [Chau^ 
cer.] 

gf:g^;}n.&eOcHBA. 

OLD, for Wold. [Shah.] 

OLjy A6E, n. Advanced years; the 
latter period of life. 

OLD BACH'ELOR, n. An unmarried 
man somewhat advanced in years. 

OLD COIL, n. Great bustle. 

OLD COUNTRY, n. In the United 
States, the general name for Great 
Britain. 

OLD €OUNTRYMAN,n. In the United 
States, a native of Enghuid, ScoUand, 
Ireland, or Wales. 

OLD'-FACED ANCIENT, n. An old 
patched-up standard. 

OLD'HAM, n. A cloth so called from 
the town in which it was first manu- 
factured. It was of coarse construc- 
tion. 

OLD LANGSYNE, n. 5^ Auld Lamq- 
8TMB in this Supp, 

OLD MAID, n. An unmarried female 
somewhat advanced in years. 

OLD MAN, n. In the United States, and 
in some parts of this country, the pop- 
ular name for the Artemisia abrotanum, 
or southernwood. 

OLD NEWS, R. Rare news. [Shah.] 

OLD OIL, n. The name given by watch- 
makers to olive-oil after it has been 
purified and rendered limpid. 

OLD U'TIS, n. [ Utis or utes, the octove 
of a legal term, or of any festival, ttom 
Sax. eahta, eight] Festirity; jollity, 
according to old usa^e, without re- 
straint [Shah.] 

O'LEENE, n. A hydrocarbon formed 
by the distillation of the metoleic and 
hydroleic acids. 

O'LEFI ANT, or OLEF'IANT, instead 
of OLEFrANT. 

OLEIF^EROUS, a. Producing oil; as, 
o2tf</«roii« seeds. 

OXEO-RIClN'I€ ACID, n. An acid 
procured by distillation from castor-oil, 
along with the ricinio and stearo-ri- 
dnic acids. 

OLFAC'TIVE, a. Same as Olfactobt. 

OLFAC'TORY, n. The power or sense 
of smelling. 
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OLaFAUNT,t I n. Elephant. [Chau^ 
OLaPHANT.tJ eer.] 
OL'IGARCH, n. One of a few in power, 
an aristocrat. 
OLIGARCH'IC, a. Same as Olioar- 

CHIOAL. 

OL'l6lST IRON, ) n, [Gr. tiiyirrn, 

OLl6lST'I€IRON,t the leasLj A 
crystallized oxide of iron coropnsing 
the common specalar iron-ore, and the 
micaceous specular iron-ore. 

OL'IGO. [Gr. •Juy»e, little, few.] A term 
used in Greek compounds to signify 
that the number or quality of anything 
is small. 

OLIG'ODON, ft. [Gr. Oayn, few, and 
•X«vr, tooth.] A genus of small serpents, 
family Coluberidie. They are character- 
ized by their blunt, short, and narrow 
head, and their want of palatine teeth. 

OL'IGO.SP£RMOUS, a. [Gr. •k.yM, 
few, and rwi^ftm, seed.] In hot.^ having 
few seeds 

OLIGOTROPHY, n. [Gr. ^yn, Uttle, 
and r^a^, nourishment.] Deficient nour- 
ishment. 

OLI'VA, n. The oliTe-tbell, so named 
from the olive -I ike shape of the shell. 
A genus of volutes, in which the shell 
is cylindrical in shape, the aperture 
linear, and the pillar thickened and 
confusedly plaited. The species are 
common in the seas of warm climates. 

OL'IVARY, a. Resembling an olive. 

OL'IVB, a. Relating to the olive; of 
the colour of the olive ; brown, tending 
to a yellowish green. 

OL'IV£ BRANCH, n. A branch of the 
oliTe-tree ; the emblem of peace. 

OL'IVED, a. Decorated with olive trees 
or branches. 

OL'IVE-MALA€niTE,n. Octahedral 
phosphate of copper, an ore from Le- 
bethen in Hungary. 

OL'IVENITE, ft. [add.] An arseniate of 
copper. 

OL'iVE-OIL, fi. [add.] Olive^oUofihe 
infernal regions^ tne oil which remains 
mixed with the water employed in the 
preparation of the common or inferior 
olive-oil. The water is conducted into 
large reservoirs called the infernal re- 
(fiom, and the oil collects on the sur- 
face. It is used for lamps.— Fermented 
olive-oil f the oil obtained by leaving the 
fresh olives in heaps for some time, and 
pouring boiling water on them before 
pressing the oil. 

OL'IVE-ORE, ft. Same as Oliyenitb, 
or arseniate of copper. 

OLaVERES,t ft. pUiT. Olive-trees. 



OL'IVE-TREE, n. The OUa ewrop^a, 

J-^'W O LITE J ] 

OL'LITE, ft. In nui,, potstonfl,— icAicA ' 
»ee. 

OLYMPIC, a. Nolinff the pablic Gre- 
cian gani«4 celebrated at Ulympia. 
[ikt Oltupian,] 

OLYMPION iC,^. An odeonan Oljm- 
pic victory, 

O'MAGUA, n. [Gr. t^uf, tha should (?r, 
and ■j'^M, A seiiEure.J Gout hi tbu 
fih Guilder ; pain of the shoulder. 

OMA'SUM, 11. [L.] The third etomaeh 
of mininating anlmalji; the monyplies. 

O'WEN, 11, [iuld*] A tJOrtontouu event. 
\ShahA 

OMIS'SITELY, wftJ. By Jeaimff out. 

DMIT', V. L [odd-] To Icuve a^cjue ; to 
leave untouched fbr the present; as, 
we do ofmit this re|irDt>BLe, [ 6'AaA.] 

OMNIPA KlJ^NT.t a. [L i^mniM, all, 
Mid patio^ to bring forth or produi^.J 
Bnoglng lorth^ or produeLng sdl things ^ 
all'b^arin^. 



OMNIP'AROOS, a. All-beviag-, om- 

niparient. 

OMNIPERCIPOENCY, ft. Same as 
Omnipebcipiencb. 

OMNISPECTIVE, a. [L. omnu, all, 
and epeeto, to see.] Able to see all 
things. 

O'MO. [Gr. «iMf, the shoulder.] In 
anal., words compounded with this 
prefix refer to the shoulder; as, omo- 
hifoideuSf a muscle which arises from 
the shoulder which serves to depress 
the oS'hyoidet and the lower jaw; 
omo-plata, a name of the scapula or 
shoulder-blade. 

OMOG'RAPHY, fi. A new art of re- 
presentation of objects, being a substi- 
tute for engraTing, lithography, and 
painting. 

OMPHALO'DIUM, ft. [L.] In hot, 
[See OypHALODB.] 

OMTHALO-MESENTERIG, a. [Gr. 
•fjL^ttXty the navel. 1 In phy§,, a term ap- 
plied to the yesseis which, at an early 
period of uterine life, are seen to pass 
fVom the umbilicus to the mesentery, 
and which constitute the first developed 
▼essels of the germ. 

ON, prep, [add.] On hand, in present 
possession ; as, he has a large stock of 
goods on hand.— In the United States, 
on hand is used to signify present ; as, 
sereral hundreds were on hand at the 
meeting.—Oa the, in life; alive. — 
Parted on twehe, parted in twelve. 
— On hunting, on hawhing, a-hunting; 
a-hawking. — Ofi to see, to look upon. 
[Chaucer.] — On hight, aloud; as, to 
sound a trumpet on hight. [Spenser.] 

ON,t a. One.^ After on, alike.— 2'o be 
ol Oft, to be agreed.— J?twr in on, con- 
tinually. — / mute on, I single ; I by my- 
self. [Chaucer.] 

ONCE, adv. [add.] Sometimes; some- 
time or other. [Shah.\--At once, im- 
mediately ; as, let the thing be done at 
once. — For once. This phrase serves 
to indicate a comparison ; as, for once 
that he is right in his conjectures, he 
is ten times in the wrong ; that is, in 
comparison with one time, that he is 
right in his conjectures, he is ten times 
in the wrong. 

ONGHID lUM, ft. A genus of moUusca, 
belonging to the aquatic pulmonea. It 
is furnished with two long retractile 
tentacnla, and over the mouth a veil, 
sinuated, or formed of two triangular 
compressed lobes, and the mantle large, 
fleshy, and buckler-shaped. 

ONDE,t ft. [Sax. oiid.] Zeal; malice; 
eniry. fCftaticer.] 

ON 'DING, ft. A fall of rain or (mow, 
[Srotch.] 

C^NK^a. (wun.)[eidd.] Desij^nntingnf per- 
son ttot ¥cry well or gijnerfiHy knowti ; 
a certain person ; as, there dined with 
U9 an Irish knight, one Sir Juhn St. 
Leger. {6^e(^. ] — Ail one^ just the 
same \ a^lth nil one^ what {^ourac you 
talie. 

ONEjf adv. Alontj; only. [Sit^nxtrr,] 

0?iEn,t PP' (wun'd.) Mode one; unit- 
ed. [Chntiepr.] 

ONKlKOS'COPlST.n. An interpreter 
of dreams. 

ONEUiOSCOPY, n. [Gr. ««<«, a 
dTTcanif and rw**^, to oltacrr^, tci inTe»- 
ttjfiatei,] The art uf iuterjjrttvag drfaiji*. 

O^JE'LY,t a. Onlir; greatest; as, his 
oael^ fiie. [tVju^jrrrJ 

ONEXY.f ado. Only ; a] one. [Sjtwiwrr.] 

0> KUOUfi^ a. [add.] f>nmiit* caUEr, 
in Srofs law, a good and legal consi- 
deration. 

ONES.t a. piuT. of On.^ We three ben 



idle ones, we three are all one. [Chmm- 
cerj 

ONES,t adv. Once.— At ones, at onoe ; 
at the sametime. [Chaucer.] 

ONB'-SID'ED, a. Related to, or having 
but one side ; partial. 

ONE'-SID'EDNESS, ti. State of being: 
one-sided; partiality. 

ON'EYER, ft. An accountant of the 
Exchequer. [<SAaA.] 

ONTALL, ft. A fall of rain or snow ; 
a falling on ; an attack. [Scotch,] 

ON' GOING, ft. Procedure; a going on. 

ON'HED,t ft. [Sax.] Unity. [Chaucer.] 

ON'ION- SHELL, ft. A species of 
oyster of roundish form. 

ONIS'CIA, ft. A genus of mollusca, 
separated ftrom Cassidaria by Sowerby. 
It is littoral in its habits. 

ONIS'GUS, ft. The millipede or wood- 
louse, a genus of isopodous crustaceans. 
The O. aselluM, wood-louse, or slater, 
is found in rotten wood, and has found 
a place in the pharmacopeia, as a med- 
ical agent, but it is seldom used in this 
country. Some of the species are 
aquatic. 

ON'LY, a. [add.] Greatest [Spenser.] 

ONLY, adv. [add.] But; excepting that; 
as, be is remarkably like his brother in 
form and feature, oti^ he is a little 
taller.— i3if< onlp, but merely.— .Atf 
only, solely. [Chaucer.] 

ONOL'OGY, It. [Gr. ••«c, an ass, and 
Uytr, discourse.] A foolish way of talk- 
ing. [Rare.] 

0N0MAT0L'06lST, ft. One veraed 
in the history of names. 

ONOMATOL'OOY, ft. [Gr. m^i^^m, 
names, and i^tyt, treatise.] A discourse 
or treatise on names, or the history of 
the names of persons. "^ 

ONOS'MA, ft. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Boraginacese. All the species, 
which are small, scabrous, canescent 
plants, are extremely handsome when 
in blossom, and most of them answer 
well to grow in rock-work or wall-tops. 
The root of O. emodi, a native of Ne- 
paul, is of a dark purple colour, and is 
used in dyeing, like some others of the 
same family of plants. 

ON'SLAUGHT, ft. An inroad; an in- 
cursion ; a bloody attack, [^^colc^l 

ON'STEAD, n. Farm-stead; the build- 
ings on a farm. [Sco<cA.] 

ON'TO,f |>re<. Noting entrance upon a 
place ; on ; upon ; to ; as, ** They went 
out oiilo the Mount of OIitcs.** Mark 
xiT. 26. [Sharpens Translation.}— Thxt 
word is in provincial use in England. 

O'NUS, ft. [L.] A burden; a load, 

O'NIIS IMPORTAN'DI, n. [L.] The 
ehnrtfc or biinleti of importing Tin?r* 
rliJVtidiAe, 

ON 'WARDS, adv. Samt as Oswald. 

ON'Y,t f^^ Any, [Chaucer.] 

O N ' Y€H A » n . [ iwW , ] The ah ell or cover 
of a siiectes of muscsle^ found in the 
lakes of IndiHr where the nard growa^ 
and which, tv ben bnrtiedj emits a musky 
odour, 

OO'LAK, H. A lisgga^ caDoe of the 
HooKly and Central B«nga$, which siir- 
ItasACd most oth^r rivt^r-boats in its 
speed under sail. It has a itharp stemj 
sides s]ii;htly rounded, and ia easily 
stccr^ by an oar. 

OOLIT 1€, inirt^fld flf OOLlT'I€. 

OOLITIF'EROUS, for OOLITIFXR- 
OUS. 

OOh'OfllWVt «* The author of a trea- 
tise on the eggs of binU. 

OOL'OGY, iL [Gr. *», an egg, and 
A(}«(, treatise.] The ndeiice of essa; 
a ineAtise on eggs. 



OPHIOPS 



OPPOSE 



OPUS OPERATUM 



CORBIE, \a. ChiU; bleak; hating the 

OU^RIEy i seiuation of cold; droop- 
ing ; sad Uke ; melancholy. [Scotch.] 

OO^ST, n. Oast,— wAteA tee. 

DOUCHE, n. See Ouch. [Chaucer.] 

OPAKE', n. See Opaqdb. 

OPALESGE^ V. i. (-ess'.) To give forth 
a play of colours like the opaL 

O'PEN, V. t. [add.] To hark on view or 
■cent of the game, a term in hunting, 

0'PEN£RS,t n. [Sax. oponhert.] The 
fruit of the medlar-tree. [Chaucer.] 

0'P£N.HED£D,t a. Bare-headed. 
[Chaucer.] 

O'PENING, a. First in order; com- 
mencing ; as, an opening speech. 

O'PENING, n. [add.] Beginning ; com- 
mencement; first appearance. 

OPENING A FIAT, n. The com- 
mencement of proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy at the priTate sitting before the 
court of bankruptcy in London, or the 
district court in the country. 

O'PEN-LAW, n. The making or wag- 
ing of law. 

O'PEN-STEEK, n. Open-stitch ; a par- 
ticular kind of stitch in sewing. [Scotch. ] 

OPEN- THEFT, n. A theft that U 
manifest. 

OT£N.TIDE,n. The time after corn 
is carried out of the fields. 

OP'ERA-GLASS, n. [add.] . One kind 
of opera-gkiss is simply a small spy- 
glass. 

OP£RAM'£T£R,insteadof OPERA'. 
METEB. 

OP'ERATE, V. t. [add.] To work; to 
produce ; to accomplish as an agent. 

OFERATIVELY, adv. In an opcra- 
tiTe manner. 

OF-ERATORY,! n. A laboratory. 

OPER'€ULUM, n. [add.] A lid or 
cover. — In bot., the lid of a pitcher- 
formed leaf. 

OPEROSE'LT, adv. In a laborious 
manner. 

OP'EROU8,t a. Operose. 

OPUI€AL'CI€, n. [Gr. ^m, a serpent, 
and L. calx, limestone.] A rock com- 
posed of marble and serpentine. 

OPHIGEPH'ALUS, n. [Gr. i^if, a ser- 
pent, and mtfrnXn, the head.] A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, with leng- 
thened body, nearly cylindrical, and 
having the form of a blenny. The spe- 
cies are natives of the East. 

OPHa€L£IDE, instead of OPHI'- 
CLE IDES 

OPHID'IA, linstead of OPHI'- 

OPHID'IANS, ( DIA. 

OPHIDIANS, n. [add.] This order 
includes the serpent tribes; and the 
■peciesbelonging to it may be naturally 
grouped in three sections : — (1.) Harm- 
less snakes, as the Colubrids. (2.) Ve- 
nomous snakes, as rattlesnakes and 
▼ipers. (3.) Water-snakes. 
OPHID'IOUS^ instead of OPHIO)!- 
OUS, a. 

OPHID'IUM, n. A genus of malacop- 
terygious fishes of the eel tribe. The 
•pecies have smooth heads, long slender 
l>odies, margined by the united dorsal, 
anal, and caudal fins. Two species in- 
habit the British seas, both very rare. 
In the Mediterranean, the bearded 
ophidium is common, and is used for 
food. 

OPHINCUS, It. The Serpent-beaier; a 
oonsteUation. 
OPHIOCEPH'ALUS. See Ophiobph- 

ALUS. 

OPH'IOMANCY, or OPHIOM'AN- 
CY. 

OPH'IOPS, «. A genus of lacertians, 
^Characterised by the absence of eyelids. 



OPHIOS'TOMA,n. [Gr. tftt, and rr«/»«, 
a mouth.] A genus of intestinal worms, 
having their mouths fiimished with two 
lips. One species has been found in 
the human subject. 

OPHIOX' YLON, n. [Gr. t^*, and fvA^r, 
wood.] A genus of plants of nat. order 
Apocynaceoe. — O. terpentinum, serpen- 
tine snake- wood, is a native of the East 
Indies. In rich soil it becomes a large 
climbing or twining shrub ; but in poor 
soil it is small and erect. The root is 
employed in India, particularly by the 
Talinga physicians, as a remedy in va- 
rious diseases. 

OPHISAU'RUS, n. [Gr. 0f,t, a serpent, 
and ravfH, a saurian.] The glass-snake, 
a genus of reptiles occurring in the 
southern United States. The head is 
very small, and the tail longer than the 
body. So fragile is this reptile, that a 
slight blow with a stick will cause the 
body to separate into several parts. 

OPHrTES, n. One of the Gnostic sects 
of the second century, who paid wor- 
ship to a serpent. 

OPHTHALMODYN'IA, n. [Gr. 
tfOaXfut, the eye, and tivm, pain.] Fain 
of the eye, producing a sensation as if 
the ball were forcibly compressed. 

OPHTHALMOGRAPHY, n. [Gr. 
•^kfiHj and rc«^« description.] A de- 
scription of the eye. 

OPHTHALMOL'OOIST, n. Same as 

OPHTRALMOTpLOOIST. 

OPHTHALMOL'OOY, n. Same as 
Ophthalmotoloot. 

OPHTHALMOPLE6'IA, n. [Gr. 
«f 0«A/Mr, and wk^em, to strike.] Paralysis 
of one or more of the muscles of the eye. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS, n. [Gr. 
•^«A/u«f, and 9rmtSf a fall.] A prolapse 
of the globe of the eye. 

O'PIANE, n. Narcotine,— wAifA tee. 

OPIATE, c. t. To lull to sleep; to ply 
with opiates. [Rare.] 

OPIATED, pp. Affected by opiates; 
containing opiates. 

0'PIE,t n. [Fr.] Opium. [Chaucer.] 

OPIN'ION, n. [add.] Reputation; as, 
to redeem lost opinion; obstinacy; 
dogmatbm ; as, he was learned without 
opinion. [Shah.] 

OPISTHOG'R APH Y,n. [Gr. m,*^, be- 
hind, and >c«^, to write.] The act of 
vrriting on both sides of the paper, the 
back as well as the front. 

OPOIDaA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Umbellifene. O. galbanifera, 
Lindley, is a native of Persia, and is 
supposed by some to yield the fetid 
gum-resin called galbanum. 

OPORIN'I A, ft. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Composite. 0.autumnalit{Apor' 
gia autumnalit of Smith) is a native of 
Britain, and is found in meadows and 
pastures, and on lofty mountains. 

OPOS'SUM-SHRIMP, n. Mysis, agenus 
of macrourous crustaceans. There are 
several species of these small shrimps, 
which receive their name from the fe- 
males carrying their eggs and young in 
a pouch between the thoracic lega 

OPPLETE',t a. Full; fiUed. 

OPPLE'TION,t It. Fulness ; act of fiU- 
ing up. 

OPPO'NENS POLLICIS. [Lat.] A 
muscle which arises from the annular 
ligament of the vnist, &c., and is in- 
serted into the thumb. It serves to 
bring the thumb inwards, so as to op- 
pose the fingers. 

OPPORT0NE',t ». t. To suit ; to ac- 
commodate. 

OPPOSE, V. t. [add.] To be oppoted to, 

is frequently used for to oppote, or to be 
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hottile to; as, he was oppoted to the 
measure; a principle to which I am 
totally oppoted. 

OPPOS'ED, fip. [add.] Being against; 
opposite. [Pope.] 

OPPOS'ER, n. [add.] An ofiicer for- 
merly belonging to the Green Wax in 
the Exchequer. 

OPTOSITE, a. [add.] To be oppotite 
with, to be of a different opinion from; 
OS, to be oppotite with a kinsman. 
[Shah.] 

OP'POSITE TERMS, n. In logic, 
terms are said to be oppotite or incon- 
sistent, which express qualities inappli- 
cable to the same object at the same- 
time ; as, blach and whitA 

OPPOSITIFO'LIATE, a. Same as 
Oppositifolious. 

OPPOSr'TlON, fi. [add.] Situation or 
state of comparison for a thing produce J 
or advanced as an equivalent or match 
for another. 

Let him produce liia Tat« and tuba iu oppa- 
tilioH to Uie heaps of arms and ataudardii 
which were employed againsi jovi.—AJduom. 

OPPOSITOFO LIOUS, a. Same as 
Oppositi POLIO us. 

OPPRESSE',t V. t. [Fr.] To ravish. 
[Chaucer.] 

OPPR£SS^ED,t pp. Ravished. [Chau- 
cer.] 

OP'TATIVE, It. [add.] In gram., a mood 
of the Greek vero which expresses de- 
sire. 

OP'TATIVELY, adv. In an optative 
manner. 

OP^TI€AL SQUARE, n. An instrument 
used in surveying, for laying out per- 
pendicular lines. It 
consists of a circular 
brass box, containin.;; 
two principal glasses 
of the sextant, viz., 
the index and horizon 
glasses, fixed at an 
angle of 45^ Theme- 

^ thod of using this in- 

"^ stmment is obvious. 

If the observer moves forward or back- 
ward in the straight line a b, until the 
object B seen by direct vision coincides 
with another object o, seen by reflec- 
tion ; then a straight line drawn to € 
from the point at which he stands, as d, 
when the coincidence takes place will 
be perpendicular to a b. 

OP'TIGRAPH, It. [Gr. •«t«/4«, to see, 
and yimfm, to write.] A telescope con- 
structed for the purpose of copyuig 
landscapes. 

OPTIMA'TES, n.plur. [L.] The Roman 
nobility; and hence a nobility in general. 

OPTIME, It. radd.1 This term is ap- 
plied in the university of Cambridge to 
those who hold, next after the wrang- 
lers, the highest rank as scholars. They 
are dirided into tenior and junior op- 



OP'TIONAL WRIT, «. In law, a pne- 
dpe commanding the defendant to do 
the thing requured, or show the reason 
wherefore he had not done it. 

OPTOMETER, n. [Gr. .^r.^**, to see, 
and ftK{«», a measure.] An instrument 
devised for the purpose of ascertaining 
with precision the refractive powers of 
lenses, and the distances at which mi- 
nute objects may be distinctly seen. 
[See Opsiometeb.] 

OPUS OPERA'TUM. [L. the thing 
done.] In theology, an expression ap- 
plied to the mere outward administra- 
tion of a sacrament or rite, which is 
supposed by many to be in all cases 
attended with a spiritual effect. 
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ORBITOUTES 



OR,t adti. Ere j before. [Chaucer.] 
OH, «Jn/- Le«t; than. [rStolrA.J 
O ItAL PLEADING, i». In law, pleaJ- 
iiig bj word of mouth in pretieiKi^e of 
the judsv9* This was superseded by 
written [^leading in the reij^ of the 
third Edwfljd. 
Olt'AN^EAT, It, (or'-an^ihat.) [Fr.] 
Oranj^e- iieel cohered with candy; 

OIl'ANCil^BlRD, n. The Tanaifru 
zenai a Jamziiciio hird^ ia so cail«d frani 
its yellow brea^it resemblins art ornimei 
vrheii the bird a perched ip ^ durk- 
leaved tree. 

OU'ANliE-LlST, n, A species of wide 

OU'ANOE-MEN, n. fddd.] The name 
of a society instituted in Ireland in 
1706, to tLi^hotd the ProtestAnt religion 
and jit^etidf^m-'y, and to oppose the Ca- { 
thoL'ti; rcli;;ion and influence. It wha su^* 
pressed i>y tktt of Purlifiment in 183(1, 

Ott'ANfiE'PEAS, H. The young un- , 
ripo fruit &f the Citmf aiirantium^ or 
sweet orange^ dried and turned in a I 
lathe^ and conBtitutiiit; the iifuepena 
of the slumps. 

OirANGR-SKIN, n. An oraufl:e hue 
of the skin, chieily utxserved in ueu Jy- 
horn infnntq. 

0U'AN61'%TAWNT, n. A colour be- 
tween yellow and hrown. 

OirANGE-TAWNY, a. fadd.] Par- 
triliint; of yellow niid brown in rolotfrr 

OKA'RIUM. n. [L.] A scarf affi^tcil to 
the crosier, in use us early as the l^^th 
century* The word was aUu uited fur 
the priestly scarf or stole, and fur the 
hnrder or hcmmiciK of a rc>lie, 

OirATOK, ». [add.] An olliccr in tl.c 
English nniverAitiea \ a plain LifT in a 
hilU "1" iiiff^rnmCiou in chancery. 

OK ATUltlE.t n, LSm OnATOBT.) A 
cha^^el; a closet [Chttueer.] 

OR'ATORIZE, F. 1. To act the orator. 
\Iiar, tfjt.1 

OR'ATRESS,) n. [add.] A female 

OR'ATKIX, } petitioner or female 
plnintiff tn a bill in chancery, 

ORB'ICAL, fl. Sphericili orbicular i 
orbic. 

ORBIG'ULA, n. A gcnufl of con- 
chifers, found in lar^e -masses un the 
coasts of Pei-u and Chili, and al^o lu 




I, Orbmli C^«ila|U. A A SiM V O. luwHow. 

the Northern seas. The shell connlst^ 

of two unequal Talvea, one of which is 

ruund and conical^ the other Autj, and 

fixed on a fock. 
ORBl€CLA'RE OS, n. [L.] In ana/., 

the itmnll oW^fcfbone of the eitr, articu- 

latiu)^ with the hea/l of the itajt^s. 
ORBIGULA RIS ORlS» «. [LA In 

anat.f the constrictor muscle of the 

mouth. [See Obbjcvlah,] 
ORB'IS^ * n, fftdd.] The Chttiodon 
ORB -F1ST1, S orbit of Gmelin, whi«:h 

inhahiti^ the Indian Bcas. 
ORBIT OLlTEy, n. A penus of mille^ 

porid^E^, havuig ruuuded poriform celU. 



ORDONNANCB 



ORGTIA 



ORBS, n. Fairrriag^, [Shah,] 
ORCA'DIAK, a. Relating to the Or- 
endtM, or Orkney lalandi. 
ORCEIN, ) AkObci!™ 

OirCEINE.i ^^ UBCLITB, 

ORCHARD- GRXSS, n. A kind of 
gra«a^ cock's- foot gj-ass, [^ Dacti - 
Lift Glouebata.] 

OKCIIEL'LA, ri. An;hj1, Rocdla tine- 
ii>ria. 

ORCHESTES, n. A genus of small 
coleopterous insects, of the family Cur* 
culionidn;, destructive to plants. They 
hare thickened femora to the hiud-lesa, 
and have the power of lea^iing; hence 
the name (•<ivtii», a leaper). 

ORtlllES'TRIC, n. Relating to the 
orcheatre or to dancing ; orchestral. 

OR'CUILL, n. ji^ Archil, 

ORCllliS. n, [add,] Sjioited orchis, t.\\% 
Orckit macHlatft, <rt iiich j'i«;]ds part uf 
the inferior English salep.— 3fu/« or- 
chitf the OrchU matoiiat the tuherirle^ 
of which yield the substance called 
talffi. The roots or tuberc^ei of tht 
whole genus contain much starch. 

ORCHIS, If. [L.] The testis, 

ORClli T[S, n. Inllammation of the 
testis, 

ORDAIN'MENT, ji. [add.] Appoint- 
ment ; ordination. 

OR'DALpf n. for OanBiL. [rAmterr,] 

ORDE,t n. rSfti. orrf,] Edge; point; 
hejfi ti n i 1 1 K. \Vh mtCfrA 

OR' DEAL, n. [add.] Besides the ^re- 
ordeftl and vatrr-ordeal, Tarious other 
kinds of ordeal were practised in an- 
cient titnes; such as the judicial duet, 
the trial ttfihe £tichariti, the Judfrm^M 
of the cross, the trial of the bier, &c. 

OR'DELS,t n. The right of adminis- 
tering oaths, and acljudging orde^d trials 
witlun ecrtJiin precitictn. 

ORDERED, Pi>. [add.] Ordained; ia 
holy orders. [ Clt aitccr. J 

OR'DKRLY,a. [add.] Being on duty; aa, 
an ordrrlf/ Q^c^T, the officer of the day. 

ORDERS FOUR, n. The f.^tir orders 
of mendicant friars, tli , Gray -friars, 
Au^ujitines, Bluck-fria«, and White- 
friars, \ Chaucer.] 

OR'DINALISM, n. The quality of be- 
in^ ordinaL 

ORDINANCE,-*, [add,] Orderly dis 
position. [Cftaucer.] — Ordinance of 
ihe forest, a statute (3:) and IM Edwani 
1.) made touclun^ matters and cuusc^^ 
of the forest. — Ordinance of partia- 
ment, a temporary act of parliament. 

OR DINAND, n. [L. oriiiHattdut.\ In 
cedes, aniiq.j one about Co be ordained, 
or to rrceive orders. 

OR'Df NANT, n. One who ordains ; a 
prelate conferring orders. 

OR DINAR, a. Ordinary i common; 
tisual. [Scotch.] 

ORDINARY, rt. [add.] In the wor//, 
the establishment of the shippinf; nut 
in actual sertice, but lAid up under the 
charge of officers. — In /a if, a jud};« 
who has authoKty to inke cognimnce 
of causes in his own right, and not bj 
deputatiun. 

ORDINARY CONVEYANCES, n. 
In tow, those deeda of transfer whith 
are entered into lietweeu two or moro 
persons, without an assurance in a t^u- 
perior court of justice. 

OR DlNAT,t a. [See Obdiwatk.j Or- 
derly; regular, [ChmtferA 

ORDNANCE, It. [add] Ordnance^de- 
benturrs, bills issued by the hoard of 
ordnance? on the trenHurer of that office, 
fnr the [>nrmeiit of stores, Ar. 

ORDON'NAXCE, ratlier than OR'- 
DONNANCE. 
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OEDONNANT, a. Relating to, or im- 
plying? ordon nance. 

ORE.t H. [Isai. are.] Grmce; faToor; 
protection; honour; glory. [CkoMter^l 
OREILLET:^, n. tureillettei'.) [Fr.] 
lu ancient armour, earpivces fiipl on 
the open cournng 
or tilting helmet, 
fastened upon it 
with a hinge to 
admit of their 
being lifted up. 
They were some- 
times perforated, 
to enable the 
wearer lo heAr 
more distinctly, and they sometimes 
hail spike:s projecting from their ceotre, 
asnn additional protection. 
OREODAPII'NE, r. Muuutaiu-lanreT, 
a genus of pUntSf nat. order Lauraceaf. 
O. apifera ia a natiie of the i^oods of 
Para a nd Rio- Negro. The frni t > ieldi, 
by dijitillatioT), a rolatile oiJ, which i» 
used in Brazil as a remedy in pains and 
CO n trac titm s nf the 1 i mbs. O, rupultiris 
is t-he cinnamon of the bile of France, 
where it grows. 
ORGAN'IC, > ft. [add.] Or^ainc 
ORGAN ICAL, j substances^ sub- 
stances which proceed from or toosti- 
tuLe organ io bodies. — Organic aitrae- 
Hon, a term applied to the phenomenon 
by which blood is attracted into parts 
which ore capable of erection,, and 
which are, at the same time, in b state 
of excitement ; to the union of germs 
by vfhich a part of the double momters 
is to be evplaiued, ic—OrtftrmV /<>««, 
a term applied to that power which re- 
sides iu organized bodies, on wiiich the 
existence of each part depends and 
wliich has the projjcrty of pencratinjs 
from orj^anic matter the individual or- 
gan s neces&ary to the whole, — Organic 
molecules, a term atudied by SjialLLn- 
£aui to certain lioatMig budiei^, supposed 
to exist in the nialo Kemen, and w-hich 
he regarded as primordial monads of 
peculiar artiTity, c listing through all 
nature, and constituting the nutrient, 
elements of liTiiig matter. — Or^oj^ic 
life, the state of an organized being, 
whetiicr animal or Tegctable, in which 
the orgaus perform those functions 
which are necessary to the growth and 
perfection of the indiviilusil. 
ORGAN I Z ABLE, a. That may ba or- 
ganized. 

ORGANIZA'TION, n,[fldd.] The coo- 
atmction of the (>arts of an animal or 
vegetable body, with reference t-o a de- 
termined function ; a. system compelled 
of several indiridnat parts each of which 
baa its proper function, but all conduce 
to the existence of the entire s^-steiu. 
ORGAN-REST, n. In hrr., a figure of 
uncertain origin, borne by the Gran- 
villej and other ancient families. 
O R G A N U M, n. [ L. j An i natrument ; 
method ; mle^^Same as OnoAiro!i, — 
which tee, 

ORGAN'ZIM, > If. [add,] Thrown silk; 
OR^GANZBI, f th.it is, silk twisted 
like a rope with difli rent strands, so as 
to increifse its strength. 
OK'GULOUS,t a. AV Ohoillqus, 
ORtjJ Y'lA, n. A genus uf lepidopterous 
Insects, the species of which fly by day 
with a vapouring kind of motion, and 
hence they are called caftQurtr- moths. 
The femaJcs [hg. :/>, ore aittcrous or 
wiD;;less ; the taterpdlarfl (fig. 3), kiTO 
curiitm culoured tufts of h*iir project- 
ing from the body. The male of the 
O. aniiqmi (fig. 1), a small brow a moth 
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with a white spot on the edge of the 




"Vmpmnr-mUb, Orgt^ a w f* pia. nahml ate. 

fore-wings, is common even in the 
stovets of London. 

ORa€AL€HE,t n. See Obiohalc. 
[Spenser,] 

O'RIENT, V. t In svrveyin0,to orient a 
plan, signifies to mark its situation or 
bearing with respect to the four cardi- 
nal points. 

ORIEN'TALIZE, v. t. To render ori- 
ental ; to conform to oriental manners 
or character. 

ORIENT A'TION, n. An eastern direc- 
tion or aspect; the act of placing a 
charch so as to have its chancel point 
to the east. 

O'RIENTATOR, n. An instrument 
used for placing a church so as to have 
its chancel point to the east. 
ORId'INAL,a. fadd.] Original bills in 
equity, in law, those bills relating to 
some matter not before litigated in the 
court by the same persons standing in 
the same interests. — Original charter, 
in Scots law, a charter which is granted 
first to the vassal by the superior. — 
Original writ, or original, in law, a 
mandatory letter issuing out of the 
court of chancery, and which is the be- 
ginning or foundation of a real action 
at common-law. It is also applied to 
processes for some other purposes. 
ORl6'IN ALIST, n. A person of origi- 
nal genius. 

ORIQ'INANT, a. That originates; 
original. 

ORK^'INATOR, n. A person who ori- 
ginates or commences. 
OR'IZONT,t n.[It. orizonie.] The ho- 
rizon. [Chaucer.} 

ORLE, n. [add.] The wreath or chaplet 
surmounting or encircling the helmet 
of a knight. 

OR'LOGE,t n. [It orohge,] A horo- 
loge. [Chaucer A 

OR^MEB, n. A species of Haliotis 
abounding on the shores of the Chan- 
nel Islands. It is cooked, after baring 
been well beaten to make it tender. 
OR-MOLU', ) n. [add.] Brass which, by 
OR'-MOLU,) a chemical process, is 
made to assume the appearance of be- 
ing gilt. It is used in making lamps, 
girandoles, &c. 

ORNAMENTA'TION, n. The produc- 
tion of ornament ; also, the ornament 
so produced ; as, the ornamentation ot a 
building, or of a piece of cabinet-work. 
OR'N ATED, pp. Adorned; ornamented. 
OR'NATING,/)pr. Embellishing. 
OR'NE8T,t »•• The ancient trial by 
batUe. 

0RNITHI€N0L'06Y, n. [Gr. #(n#, a 

bird,ix»0ff, A trace, and A«}«r, discourse.] 

In geoL, a treatise on the footmarks of 

birds which occur in different strata. 

ORNITHOL06aC, a. Same as Ob- 

NITHOLOOICAL. 

OROGRAPHIC, \a. Relating to 
OROGRAPH'ICAL, { orography ; de- 
scriptive of mountains. 
OROGRAPHY, n. [Gr. «e«f, a moun- 
tain, and ye«fM, to describe.] A descrip- 
n.— Supp. 




Rochet «tnhroMfT*d WiUi 
Orphni>7s. 

OR R E L S, ft. 



tion of mountains, as to their heights, 
forms, chains, scenery, &c. 
ORTHANED, instead of ORPHAN'- 
ED, and pp, for a, 

ORTHANET, n. A young or little 
orphan. 

ORTHREY8, n, [L. aurifirigium.] In 
ancient costume, gold 
embroidered work; 
cloth of gold; the 
gold bands fastened 
or embroidered on 
chasubles, copes, 
and vestments; the 
apparel of the amice 
and alb; fringes or 
laces appended to 
the garments,as well 
as the embroidered 
work upon them. 
[See Orfbatb.] 
OR'RA, a. Not 
nwtched; designat- 
ing that which may 
be viewed as an 
overplus; not ap- 
propriated ; not en- 
gaged ; occasional ; 
occidental ; spare ; 
vacant; petty; in- 
ferior ; paltry ; base ; 
low. [Scotch.] 
What u left over; 
things that are supernumerary ; refuse. 
[Scotch.]^ 

OR'SEDEW, ) n. An inferior sort of 
OR'SIDUE, { gold-leafmanufactured 
at Manheim. It is prepared from cop- 
per and zinc, and sometimes called 
leaf-brass, but more generally Man- 
heim or Dutch gold, 

OR THO. [Gr. •^, straight.] A prefix 
from the Greek, signifying straightness 
or erectness of position. 
ORTHOCER'ATA, a. plur. Same as 
Orthoceratite, — which see. 
ORTHOG'RAPHIST,!!. One versed in 
orthography ; an orthographer. 
OR'THONYX, n. [Gr. 9^, straight, 
and twl, a claw.] A genus of birds in- 
habiting Australia. They are arranged 
by Swainson under his Buphagine, and 
are so called from their long straight 
claws. The Orthonpx spinicauda has 
the shafts of the tail feathers prolonged 
beyond the plume, as in the woodpecker 
family. 

ORTHOPEiyie, "^ a. Renting to 
ORTHOPEiyiCAL, f orthopedy, or 
ORTHOPAEDIC, r theartofcur- 
ORTHOPiED'ICAL,; ing deformi- 
ties in children. 

ORTHOP'EDY, ) n.[Gr.««flw,8traight, 
ORTHOPAEDY, f and r.i*. a chUd.] 
The act of curing or remed) ing defor- 
mities in the bodies of children, or, 
generally, in the human body. 
ORTHOP'TEROUS, a. Pertaining to 
the order Orthoptera; baring the wings 
with straight nervures, so that they fold 
like a fan. 

OR'THOSTYLE, n. [Gr. •fOn, straight, 
and #TvA«r, a column.] In an?A., a term 
applied to a columnar arrangement, in 
which the columns are placed in a 
straight line. 

ORTHOTROPAL, \a. [Gr. h^, 
ORTHOT'ROPOUS,} straight, and 
rfurm, to turn.] In bot., (1.) A term ihd- 
plied to the embryo of the seed where, 
when its radicle is situated near the 
hilum, the embryo being then erect 
with respect to the seed, as in the apple, 
&c (2.) When applied to the ovule, it 
denotes that its axis is rectilineal, and 
that the nucule has its base next the 
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hilum, the foramen of the ovule, which 
indicates the position of the future 
radicle, being at the opposite extremity, 
as in Cistus, Urtica, &c. Thus, an or- 
thotropal embryo is never the result of 
an orthotropal ovule, but of an anatro- 
pal one. 

ORTOLAN, n. [addj In the West In^ 
dies, the rice-bird {JjoUchonyx oryxi' 
varus) is also so called. 

OR'TYX, n. [Gr. •{»{, a quail.] A genus 
of gallinaceous birds, which may be re- 
garded as tlie partridges and quails of 




America, but differing from those of the 
eastern hemisphere in some striking 
features. They have a shorter and 
stouter beak, more convex above, and 
some have remarkable recurved top- 
knots. 

ORYCTER'OPUS, n. [Gr. •cmtkc. a 
digger, and wwt, a foot.] A genus of 
edentate insectivorous animals, partak- 
ing of the nature both of the ant-eater 
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Bwtb-woli; OryaetrspM* oajwiuic. 

ana the armadillo. The O. eapensis 
has received the name of the aard-vark, 
or earth-hog, from the Dutch colonists 
at the Cape of Good Hope, fhim its 
habit of burrowing, and from its fancied 
resemblance to a small short-legged 
hog. Its taper head and powerful claws 
are admirably adapted for burrowing. 

ORYC'TES, ft. An extensive genus of 
lamellicorn beetles of the family Dy- 
nastidie, the species of which have the 
thorax often curiously hollowed out, 
and sometimes armed. 

OS, n. plur. Ora. [L.] A mouth; a pas- 
sage or entrance into any place ; also, 
the face; the countenance.— O* uteri, 
the orifice of the uterus.— O* externum, 
the entrance of the vagina, so named to 
distinguish it from the os internum, or 
orifice of the uterus. 

OS'CILLANCY, ». Stete of moring 
backwards and forwards, or of ribrat- 
ing. 

OSCILLATO'RIA, ft. plur. See Os- 
cillator. 

OS'CULANT, a. [add.] That adheres 
closely ; that embraces ; i4)plied to cer- 
tain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

OS'CULATE, V. t. To salute vrith e 
kiss; to kiss ; to touch or come in con- 
toct, as two curves. 
8h 
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OUST£R-LE*»££B 



OUTBAIS 



moutli^J A. nrna]! bi-lmbjate ap«rtare. 

O'BIERj a. Mil J© of osier or twigs ; liko 
osier. 

OS'MANLI, B. In TuTkeu, an oSicial 
fanctionary ; sv p!ftr©nian* Tho A^abs 
disrUm the title of Usmsnli, bat the 
Orieut&l Ciiiisti&n« destre it, dj^ It en* 
titles them, to carry arm a. — [ JVni«ni*T.] 
The term osmnnlit ia ofltefiT but ^rrone- 
ousIt^ upplied to all Turk*. 

OS'Mit: ACID, It. S^ UsHKrii. 

OS'MUND-ROYAUk. Thtt Otmwtda 
TtgaliM^ or Dowerinf? -fenii the root of 
which, when iKiiledj is very slimjr, and 
i» med in fttifTeiitng linen. It b aJ^o 
uBsd as a to rise iind st]rptlo. [jJffe 

FLOWEnifiG'FKItN.] 

OS'N^ABURGS, fi. Coarse linen cloth 
manul'aetured in An^ust in Scotland, 
eo named from its resetnblance to that 
made at OitnaburKt in GermiLuy. 

OS SAj n. pianoi Oj. [L.J Bones. Osm 
innominata, in amit., two t&rj^e bone^ 
si tun ted un the nideq of the itncrum. 

OSSICULATED, a. Furoitthed with 
small bonea. 

OSSIF EROUS. a. [add.] O$riferoiu 
brrccia. fjS>£ under Osseous. I 

OSTEN StBLE, a. fudd.J CalcuWd or 
destined to aerro the purposes oT mero 
api^earance, form, or show ; aa, the 
MTereij<ii9 of Sweden^ Denmark, and 
Poland were, by th« nobjri, reduced to 
the cDiidJition of mens nsitttfibie heads 
of the KnTcrnnifsifct. — [De Lolme.^ 

OSTENSIBLE PARTNER, n. la taWf 
one iA ho.^H n^mc i* made known, ^nd 
appears to the ivodd ai & imrtncri and 
ifl really sucli. 

OSTEN StVELY, adn. In an osteasiTo 
manner. 

OS'TEO. [Gt. 3rtk», a bonoO A prefix, 
denoting the press nee of Itane. 

OSTCOeOL 1-A, n, [add-] An iFifo- 
rior kind of glue obtained from 
bones. 

OSTEOLE'PIS, n. [Gr. mwj, bony, and 
jLifif, a scale.] A curious ^eiui^ of hiheSj 
with lari^e lnync-Uke i)ca]e!i, faiitid in a . 
fo^Bil state in the old red sandMoae of 
Scotland. 

OSTE'OMA, H. A bony tumour. 

O3TE0PTERY<i'IOUS, a. [Gr ttmt, 
and vrt(v£, a wing or dn.] Having bont^s 
in the tina^ Same as Ac^htuoptehi- 

OlOUfl. 

OS'TEO-SARCOMA, n, [Gr. wtw*. 
and r*{|, flesh.] The growth of a Heiliy^ 
medullajy, or cartila^noitH mass witbin 
a bone. 

OSTTOLOM, n. [L. dimin.of o*i*«nt,ft 
door.] In boL, the orificQ of the \?Qxi- 
theeium of some fungi, oa fiphfona. 

OSTI'TIS, n. Inflammation of a bone, 

OS TIUM^ n. [L. a door or entrance J 
The door of tb chamber ; the mouth of 
a river. 

OST7.ER-WIFE, n. A woman that 
kept an hostelry. [^eotcA*! 

OSTH.'^ ODA, R. [Gr. P#ff4tA, n shelK] 
An urJer of tiiitomo««trAcoua crustace- 
ans^ in which the body is entirely ia- 
elosed under a large shield^ having the 
form of a hivalre ahelU The prmclpal 
getitis of tills orrler in the Cypris^ the 
speeica of which nre inhabitants of pools 
and streams. The genus Cypridina ia 
found in the sen. 

OSTIIEA, n. \ Gr. irre«<«f,« shelL] The 
oyster, a genm of marine molliucs. 
The common edible oyster is the Or 
tdulii. (iSw Of SI KB.] 

OS'TRICFI-BOARD, n. In mtdieoai 
arch,f wHjnicot. 

OS'TROGOTH, n. One of the eastern 



Goth^r as distinguished from the Viai- 

goths, or we-stern Goth^n 
OSWEGA TEA, n. A Kortb American 

plant, the Monarda didtfrna^ the leaver 

of which emit a rery grateful and re- 

ff eiliing odour. The> are said to po». 

fteas nerrine^ stomEichic, and deobstrd* 

ent virtues, 
OTA€OUS'TlCON, », Stt Otacodb* 

TIC7, 

OTAL'(jI€^ r. a remedy for the ear^ 
ache. 

OTHER, instead of it. read 0. [add.] 
Left; ai, his other leg, his oth^ eye. 
lSptfiMer*}~Ev^iy other, every second ] 
an, evrrjf offtcr day, everff other week. 

OTH'ER,t cift^^ Or J either. [Chaucfr.] 

O'TIDjE, n. [From OtUt one of the 
genera. J The bmtards^ a family of grol- 
latorinl bird« peculiar to the eaatern 
hemisphere, and to Australia. They 
havQ the stout body, strong limbs, long 
neek and legs, and small feet of the 
ostrich, but the wings are lon^^er* 

O TIOSE, ft, [L, otiatut.] Idle; unem- 
ployed ; being at rest, or ease. 

O'TlSp M, [Gr, -mf.] The buitard, a 
genu^ of gndlatorial birds. [See Bus- 
t%RD in Diet, and in thii Supp.] 

OTOC'ONITE, n. [Gr> m», *»*, the 
ear, and *»rn, dust.] A calcareous de- 
posit found In the iocs of the vestibule 
of the car. 

O'TOLITES, a. [Gr. «#, »t«, tbe ear. and 
JUAk, a stone.] Calcareous concretions 
formed in the lab>'rinth of 5shes aixd 
fi^h-like amphibia. 

OTOL ITUUS, n. [Gr. mn, mn, and 
AjAkh] a snbgennfl of ti&hes belonging 
to the family ^HenidiF, inhnbitinj^ the 
Indian Ocean and Atlantic coasts of 
America. The O. re^afU, or weak- 
flflh, a uicd as food in North Americra. 

OUBLIETTES, n. piur. (oo-ble-et',) 
[Fr.j A dungeon with an opening only 
at the tc^p for the admission of air, used 
for persons condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, or to perish tciiretly. 

OUCH, n. [add,] A jewel. 

OUGHT,t cidu. In any way ; in any de- 
gree ; at alJ. IChaucer.] 

OUGHT, ©. imperfect, [add.1 Owned; 
possessed ; bad a right to. (Spenser J\ 

OUGnT'EN,t \plur. of OKiF/i( ; as. we 

OUGHTE,f [ ougAJm to require this 
^vith great contrition and humility. 
[ChaucerA 

OUN'DE.f n. [Yr^ondt.] Work waving 
lip and down j a kind of lace; a curl. 

OUND^ED,t \a. [addj Imitating 

OUND'ING,+ i waves. [Chaurer.] 

OURANG'-OUTAKG^n. See OaANO- 
Olta!so. 

OURANOC RAPHIST, n. One who 
descrit>es the heavens. 

OURES.f Ours. [ChaucerA 

OUREri€ ACID, n. [Gr. ^<-, urine,] 
A supposed new acid of Fruu.it and 
Bergman, shown by Klaproth to be hi- 
phosphate of soda. 

O U 'R 1 E, fl. Chill . I Seoteh .] 

OUB'LDP,t n. [Sas,] The fine paid to 
the lord by tlie inferior tenant, when 
his daughter was corrupted or de- 
bauched. 

OLHN. Vulgariiim for Ours. 

OUS, A chemical termination denoting 
an acid rontaining one equivalent leas 
of the acidifying principle than those 
whose names end in ic. 

owS,}''-^''^"^ [^^^^^^O 

OUS'TEli-LE-MER, n. [Oiufer, and 

Fr. h mtr, the sea.] Beynnd the nea.— 

In iau?t a cause of excuse if a person, 

being summoned, dtd not appear. 
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OUT,aiir. [add.] Completer, thorough- 
ly ; as, thoti host beat me ovt twelve 
several times. [Shahr]^Out-umd-{nd^ 
wholly ; completely \ thoronsrbly ; 
without reservation.— As an a4}eetive, 
thorough -paced ; extreme ; going to the 
ejttremes. \Colt&q.]—Oia of trim, th« 
state of a ship when she is not properly 
balanced for sailing. — Ontofjix, diaar- 
ranged ; in a state of disorder. [Ame' 
rifon.l—Ofl/ nf tarts, out of order; 
disordered ; unwell. [Faaitfiflr.] — Out 
of all tchoopiwjj beyond all meacixre. 
[ShakA—Oui ijr alt etu, exoesBiTely. 
[ShakA 

OUTBRlRE',p.(. To erceed in bribery; 
to surpass otiien in tlie value of bribes 
given. 

OUT BY, adv. Abrtod; withoat; oat 
from ; at some distance. [SeotekJ] 

OUT BY, a. Remote or aeqnestered. 
[Scotch.1 

OUTDAZ'ZLE, c. t. To sorpaaa in 
daizlin)?. 

OUT' ED, a. Put out^ ejected; extin- 
guiahed ; ended. 

OUTFANG THEF,fii.Inla»,aUberty 
or privilege, whereby a lerd wm enabled 
to call any man dwelling in his manor, 
and taken for felony in another plaee 
out of hjs fee, to judgment in hia own 
courL 

OUT FIT, K. [add.] Equipment in ge- 
neral. 

OUTFITTER, n. One who fito or 
makes an outfit ; one whofnmiahes the 
neccitsary means or equipm^its for a 
voyage or expedition. 

OUT'^QOER, ft. One who oat-goes; 
one who leaves any place, territory, or 
land. 

OUT'-GOING,|J|jr. or a.[add.J Going 
out ; removing ; as, an out-yotni; tenant. 
[Scotch,] 

OUT'-M AUL, n. Same as Out-Hauleb, 
— which set. 

OUT'HAULER, m. After the words 
" the tack of the jib,^ insert, and the 
jih-l rave Her, 

Ol'T'HKES.f la. [Out, and Fr. ikner, 

OUT'UEYS,} f to hoot, to ahoat, to 
cry oat, to make hae and cry. See 
Hub.] Outcry. [Ckaueer.] 

OtTT'-HOUSES, n. Buildiflgs bdongiflg 
and adjoining to dweUinii[- houses. 

OUT'-LAND, n. Land lying beyond the 
demune, and granted out to tenants 
at the will of the lord, like copyholds^ 

OUTMAJJ(EU VRE, v. t. To sori^as 
in manoeuvring, 

OUTMAN'TLE, p. t. To surpwa io 
dress or ornament. [Coicper.J 

OUT ".NESS, N. An external form or 
show. [Rare A 

OUT OF COURT- In lair,%, plaintiff 
in an action at common daw must de- 
clare within one year after the service 
of a writ of summons, otherwise b; ia 
tmt tif court, unless the court HbaH h ive, 
by special order, enlarged the time for 
declaring, 

OUT-OF-DOOR', a. Being out of the 
house, or in the opeu air; ei:t«H.ar. — 
Same as Out-Doo&. 

OUT*OF-TUE-WAY, a. Uncommon; 
tinuBUal. 

0UT'-PARTEB6,t n- Stealers of 
cattle. 

OUT -FaTIEKTj a. A patient not re- 
aiding in an hospital, but who receivea 
medical advice, 6iC^t from the iustita- 
tion. 

OUT'-PUTERS,t n. Those who set 
watches for the robbing of any manor- 
house. 

OUTRArE,t 17. i. [Qui, and Sax. rttm. 



OYEBCHARGB 



OVER-LYING 



OVERSHOT 



to flow, to ran.] To fl j out ; to be out- 
FB^eoiii; to exceed ; to excel. [Chau- 
cer, SkeltoH.] 

OUTRAP% V. L To surpan in rapping; 
to exceed in londneae of npi at a door. 
[Pope.] 

OUTREDE'.t V. t [Out, and Sax. rod, 
counsel.] To surpass or excel in coun- 
sel. [ChoMeer.] 

OUTTtELY,t adv. (out'erly.) [Fr.] 
Utterly. [Chaueer.] 

GUTRENNB'.t v. L To outrun. [Ckau- 
cerj 

OUT-SCOLD', o. t To surpass in scold- 
ing. IShakA 

OUT'-SET'TLER, n. One who settles 
At A distance from the main body. 

OUT'-SHOT, n. A projection ; the pro- 
jectingjpart of an old building. [Scotch,] 

OUTSIDE, a. Belonging to the super- 
ficies; exterior; being without; con- 
sisting in show. 

OUT'SPREAD, pp. or a. Extended ; 
expanded. 

OUT'STANDING-TERM, n. A term 
in gross at law, which, in equity, may 
be made attendant upon the inherit- 
ance, either by express declaration or 
implicAtion. 

ODTSTRAU6HT',t pp. of Out- 
gtreteh. Outstretched. [Chaucer.] 

OUT'-TAK£,t prep. Except; besides. 

OUT.TAR£',t V. t To take out; to 
except. [Chaucer.] 

OUT-TA'KEN.t pp. Taken out; ex- 
cepted; as, oicf-toA«n Christ an loft, 
that is, Christ in heaven being excepted. 
[Chaucer.] 

ODT'WARD-CHARdES, n. The pi- 
lotage or other charges incurred by a 
▼essel in departing fi'om any port. 
Those incurred in entering any port are 
termed inward charges. 

OUT'WARDNESS, ii. SUte of being 
outward. 

OUT'WARDS, «fp. [add.] Entered 
ouhoards, is when a vessel is entered at 
the custom-house to depart for foreign 
parts. When she arrives, she is entered 
inwards, 

OUTWEIGH'ED, pp. Exceeded in 
weight, ralue, or importance. 

OUTW^IGH'ING, ppr. Exceeding in 
weight, ralue, or influence. 

OUTWORK^ V. t. To surpan in work 
or labour. 

OUZE, n. See Oozk. 

OU'ZEL, n. See Odsbl. 

O'VA, n. plur., sing. Ovum. [L.] Eggs; 
the small vesicles within the ovary 
which contain the embryo. 
O'VALLT, adv. So as to be oval. 
OVA'RIUM, n. An ovary,— wAurA see. 
O'VELTY.t »^ See Owelty in this 



OV'ENLESS, a. Destitute of an oven. 

O'VER, prep, [add.] Over is sometimes, 
by American writers, barbarously put 
forimder; as, he wrote over the signa- 
ture of Junius, for tmder the signature; 
he published some papers over his own 
signature, for under his own signature. 
"Over all, in every case ; on every side. 
[Chaucer.] 

OVER-BAL'ANCED, pp. Weighed 
down ; exceeded in weight or import- 
ance. 

OVER-BUBDENED, pp. or a. Over- 
loaded. 

OVERCAST', pp. [add.] Sewed over. 

OVERCAST', V. t [add.] To over- 
throw. 

OVER-GAU'TIOUSLY, adv. Cau- 
tiously to excess. 

0VERCHXR6E', v. i. To carry to an 
extreme; to exaggerate. 



OVER-CLOUD'ED, pp. Overspread 
vrith clouds. 

O'VERCOAT, n. A top-coat; a great- 
coat. 

OVERCOM'ING, ppr. or a. Van- 
quishing; subduing; getting the better 
of. 

O VER-CON'FIDENT, a. Confident to 
excess. 

OVERCOUNT', V. t. [add.] To be supe- 
rior in forces; to defraud, with cf. 
[Shah.] 

O VERCRAW',t V. t. To crow over ; to 
insult. [Spenser.] 

OVER-CROW, V. i. To crow, as in 
triumph. 

OVER-CU'RIOUS, a. Curious or nice 

OVERDI*6HT',+ pp. [See Dioht.] 

Covered over, [^peiu^rri 
OV£R-DIL'I<>£NT, a. Diligent to 

excess. 
OVER-DRESS'ED, pp. Adorned to 

excess. 

OVER.DRrV'EN, pp. Driven too hard. 
OVER-DUE', a. Past the time of pay- 
ment, as a bill of exchange. By law, 

an over-due bill under £5 cannot be 

indorsed. 
OVER-fiAT'EN,pp. or a. Having eaten 

too much. 
0'VEREST,t a, superl. Uppermost. 

[Chaucer.] 
O'VERES'TIMATE, n. An estimate 

that is too high. 
OVEREXCIT'ED, a. Too much ex- 

cited. 
O'VER-EXClTE'BiENT, n. Excess of 

excitement. 

O' VER-F ATlGUE,n.Excessive fatigue. 
OVER-FATIGUE', v. t. To fatigue to 

excess. 

OVER-FEED', v. t. To feed to excess. 
OVER-FILL', V. «. To fill to excess; to 

surcharge. 
OVERFLOUR'ISH, v. i. [addj To 

flourish or adorn superficially. [^AoA.I 
OVER.FLOWN',pp. [add.] Flooded; 

drowned. [Shah^ 

OVER-FLDSH'ED, pp. Flushed to ex- 
cess; reddened to excess; elated to 

excess. 

O VER-FULL', a. Too ftill. 
OVERGO', V. t. [add.] To pass over or 

through. tSAoA.] 9 

OVERGRASTE',t29- Overgrown with 



Too great. [Chau- 



■* If K 

i. [Spenser.] 
iR-GRET^.fa- 



O'VER-GRET', 

cerA 

OVERHAlL',t V. t To draw over. 
[See Haul.] [Spenser.] 

OVERHAUL', V. i. [add.] To overhaul 
a ship or Aer rigging, &c., is to examine 
and repair it.— 7b overhaul a ship also 
signifies to search for contraband goods. 
— A cable is said to overhaul when 
it slips round the windlass, while the 
vessel is at anchor. 

0'V£RHAUL',n. Examination; inspec- 
tion; repair; as, the vessel has got a 
thorough overhaul, 

CVER-KIND'NESS, n. Excessive 
kindness. [Shah.] 

OVER-LADDE',t ) pp. Overborne; 

OVER-L£D£',t | overladen. [Chau- 
cer.] 

O'VER-LARdE', a. Too large; too 
great. 

OVER-LfiAP'ED, pp. Leaped over; 
passed by leaping. 

OVERLQOR', V. t. [add.] To let pass 
without chastisement or resentment; 
as, to averlooh an insult. [Hume.] 

OVER-LY'ING, ppr. Lying over or 
upon something.— Otwr-^'na rocAi, in 
geol., a term applied to those rocks 



which appear lying over, or interspersed 
among, the stratified rocks. They are 
also termed interjected rochs. 

OVERMAS'TER, v. i. [add.] To retain 
by superior force; as, to overmaster a 
crown. [5AaA.] 

OVER-MATCH'ED, pp. or a. Ex- 
ceeded in power; overpowered; van- 
quished. 

0'VER-MER'ILY,t adv. Too merrily. 
[Chaucer.] 

0'VERM0CHE',+ a. Overmuch; too 
great. [Chaucer.] 

OVERMUL'TITUDE, v. t. [add.]/To 
become unmanageable to, by increase of 
number. 

The beatta would otermullUude their lords. 
MilloM. 

OVERNOME'.f pp. of Ovemime. [See 
NiME or NiM.J Overtaken. [Chaucer.] 

OVERPART', V. t. To assign too high 
or too difficult a part to. [iS%<iA.] 

0'VER-PASS'IONATE,a. Passionate 
to excess. 

O' VER-PASS'IONATELY, adv. With 
too much passion. 

O V£R-PiLST',t for Pias oteb. [Spen- 
ser.] 

OVER-POWERING, ppr. or a. Bear- 
ing down by superior power ; irresist- 
ible; subduing. 

OVERPRIZE', V. t. [add.] To surpass 
in value ; as, this overprizes all ordinary 
rate. [Shah.] 

O'VER-READ'ILY, adv. With too 
much readiness. 

O'VER-READ'INESS, n. Excess of 
readiness. 

O'VER-READ'Y, a. Too ready. 

OVERRIDE', V. «. [add.l To outride; to 
pass in riding. [Shah.] 

OVER-SATURATE, v. i. To saturate 
to excess. 

OV£R-SAT'URATED,pp. More than 
saturated. 

O'VER-SCRUTULOUS, a. Scmpu- 
lous to excess. 

O'VER-SCRU'PULOUSNESS, n. Ex- 
cess of scrupulousness. 

0'VER-SCUTCHT',t a. Much flogged 
or whipped. 

O'VERSfi'ER, n. [add.] Overseers ef 
the poor are officers appointed by jus- 
tices of counties or boroughs for par- 
ishes, under the 43 Eliz., c. 2, and for 
townships under the 13 and 14 Car. II., 
c. 12. They cannot be less than two, 
nor more than four, for one parish or 
township. Before the passing of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act, it was the 
business of an overseer as well to ap- 
propriate and distribute, as to make out 
and collect the poor-rates; and in cer- 
tain cases he was judge of the neces- 
sities of applicants for, and receivers of 
parochial relief. By the act above 
mentioned, however, the authority of 
an overseer of the poor is limited, by 
transferring to a board of guardians 
such portion of his duties as reUted to 
ascertaining fit objects for parochial 
relief, the amount of relief to be given, 
and the manner of giring it. By the 
same act assistant-overseers, to take 
the duties of five or six townships, are 
appointed by the commissioners. 

O'VERSfi'ERSHIP, n. The office or 
station of an overseer. 

OVERSETTING, ppr. Turning upon 
the side, or bottom upwards ; subvert- 
ing; overthrowing. 

OVERSHINE', V. t. To outshine; to 
surpass in brightness. [5AaA.] 

OVERSHOOT', V, i. [add.] To defeat; 
to foil. [^AaA.] 

OVERSHOT', pp. Shot beyond. 
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07EBSLAUGU', r. t [Ontcb, mvr- 
ttBaiL\ To skip over ; to pa-sn orer ; to 
omit- [A tcard uMcd by New Yorh 
pttlflirtnru.,] 

OWiHi^LEl'T.pp. Slept too long. 

UVl':HSlHtAl>DB",t pji. Overspread. 

OVEtiS'i^iTE , r. i. To ex4Bl^r&t« in 
ijttatenmut^ to flUktu Iji too Btron^ temis. 

OVEUSTlMr. V t. To Burpora in 

steneb. [5Jhflil,l 
OVKU-STRAIN'ED^ u- In f«^A,, 

aerctchfld or dedect«d bajond the limU 

of elusticity. 
OVEIiisTUi"FED, p^ Stuffed to ei- 

OVERT, a, [add.] Oucrt wffrJ, In taw, 
an opeo pLiiu wordi not to be mi£ua- 
deratJOCMtn 

OVERTASK' ED, pp. or a. Taaked too 
hearily. 

O'VERTEjt ^ Op«o. [Sm Of»»t.] 

O ' VE U TE ' D I OTI S, */ Too t^ious. 
OVEUT13RE\V\t ^^re/. of Orenhnw, 

Vr L Fell dcjwo* [O da err.] 
UVERTllROW'pf p. i. To fall dowo; 

to b« prmtrntcd. \ Chaucer.] 
OVERTUKOW INGpt ppr^ of O^- 

ihrow, t. L Foiling betdloAg [CAau- 

ctr.] 
OVERTCW4HT ,f ado. Acrou; orer 

a^JtkitrLSt. [Chttitcer.] 
OVERTrME'LlCHE^faJp, [Sill.] Too 

sooti, or too ear] J. I CAfnio^.] 
O VEKTlAlEay^t &dif. Too early ; pre- 

m&ttirelv. 
OVERTlMEXY.t a Uniiaajotiablu; 

premature. 
O'VEliTLY, adv. [add.] Negligently; 

carele^Jy; overly. [Loche^] 
U'VEIlTURE,rt. ^add.] An open pkwe. 

OVERTt/tiNAHLE, a. TUat iDAy be 
OTerturned. 

O VEUVIEW, fu Aji oTerlookiog; it»- 
lipectioo. [4!fAuA.] 

OVERWENT',! PP^OTeiBoue. [Spett- 
ter.) 

O'VERWORK^ It. Eice^dhework or 
labour; work doue be>oiid the amount 
required by Btiiiulation. 

O'V^IBOSj n. Dg BlainviUeV name for a 
eeoufl of ruminant animals of tlie os 
trilK!, havinj^r horns very wide and touch- 
ins pat:h other at ihi^lr base, then applied 
to the »des of the bead, and baTingthe 
points Audtletily turueJ up. The muHk- 
os.{OviboE nuMchQtus) m the only ktinvva 
^pectesn It U covered with long hair, 
aad hafl short ]«]<«. It U found in (.he 
arcttc |3«rt« of ^orth AmersoA, 

OVlD^IfVNj a, Belon^ng to, orreoeni- 
bliDK the liUiJu poet Ovid. 

OVIPOS'ITOK, init*?aa of OVIPU'- 
fiJTOlt, ji. (a4d,} An inHtniment with 
wblcli many Loaeotdj especial ly of the 
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order* Oymenoptero, Orthopten*, Cole- 
optera, and Diptera, are ftirni^bed, for 
deptnitina their eggi. In some of thi'^io 
it iii as long om, or «;r&n longer, tlian the 
body* 

O'VUID, a. [add.] IJaring a shape re- 
aemblitig tJmt uf an cag. 

OVOID'AL, a. Same as Gyoid. 

0'VRA6E,t ». [Fr. ouvrage,] A day'i 
work. 

0'VRES,t n. Act«; deeds; or works. 

CVULA, n, plur, [L. ovulum.] Little 



eggp ; small fesiclai^ «a(^ti ai are foaiid I 
in the ovary of ummmiferoiu animola. 
O'VULE, » ri. [add-] A little eg«; n 
U'VULUM, f small vehkle; generally 
nynonvfipouii with avum^ 

a small vesicle witiini the ovary, con- i 
tAJnmg the embryo or rndini^nts of th^ 
fetus. — In areh.^ a term applied to or- | 
nament» in the ithape of an ejs^, into 
which the echinns or otoIo b often 
carved. 

OWCH'ES,tB. [See Ouc«<l Jewels; 
omamentd of gold. [6^)««£r^] i 

OW'EL,+ a. Emial. I 

OW'EETy.t "■ [Normin-Fr,] Equa- 
lity.— -lu iaw, a kind of e£inality of ttr^ | 
vice in Bubordinste tenures . [ 

OW'ES.f pluK of the verb in oicf. 

OW'EN,t 1 pp. of Owe. Owed; pos- 
OWE.t / ffe8Sed;owned.[Cbati«<r.J 
OWE It, prtp. Over; beyond; abore. 

\ScQt<:h.] 
O W'EU,acfD. So aa to be uppef or above ; 

too; too mu<th ; cxeei»siiely. [Scotch*] 
O W'ERBV, (Uir. Ov^r the way^ a little 

way across. [Staick*] 
O W E R - C 0]^fE,ii. Overplus ; the chorus 

of a Bonjf. i^ix^cA.] 

OVERLAY, ) i^of^ft J 

OWERLOUP, V. t To get over a fenee j 
to trespass oq another'i^ property. 
[Scotch A 

OW'ERLOUP, n. An occasional tres- 
pass of cattle ; the stream^ tide at the 
change of the tnooo* [Scotch.] 

O W E KT A E N . pp. O vertake n. f SctttcJi, 1 

OW'ERWURD, R. The bmxien of a 
son^f. [Scotch.] 

O'WHERE.t adv. [Sax.] Aoywhare. 
IChnvcer.] 

OWL, V, I. To carry on a contralNind 
or unlawful trade ; to sknlk about with 
contraband i^oods. 

OWN, a* [add.] True ; real ; aif, no 
member of bis speec^h but oundisted of 
the own graces. [B. JohntonA 

OWND'IE,t a. {See Ust^r.] Waving. 
[ChaHCer] 

OWWED, pp. [add.] Claimed 1 poa- 

O W 'SEN, n. O xen . [Scotch . ] 
OW'TQERit con^. Or; either. 

cer,^ 
OX '-ACID, XL. An acid coDtolniug 

oxygen. 
OX''RlE0,n.TbesanderlLDg {Areaana 

rtit'jariih 
OX'- BOW, B. A cnrted piece of wood 

enoLrcLing »n ox's neck vi hen yoked. 
OV-EYE, n, I odd. J Also the name of 

the larger titmouse {Parut vmjor). 
OX' GATE, B, See Ox-Gaso, 
OX'-GUAD, n, A long rod, with a sharp 

point or goad, for driving oxen. 
OX'-TllDE, n. The skin of an ox; a 

tneosure of land. [Sec IliOEj 
OX IDATOR, n. A contrivanea for 

enuring the est tern al current of air to 

impinge on the tlame of tho Argaod 

lamp. 

OXIDrZABLE, a. That may be oxi- 
dised. 

OX'lDtZEn, fi. That which oxidizes. 
OX IS ALT, n. &c Ox v salt. 

OXU'NIA f l^*>^^i^ nances for Oxford » 
OXU'^'lAN, A. A member or a gra> 
duate of the university of Oxford. 
OX'Y. [Gr. 4»r, add.] A prefix de- 
noting, m some terms, the presenoe of 
acidity ; in others, the presence of oxy- 
gen ; in a third doss of terms, acuteness 
2yo 
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of eeiue or f^etjoa ; and lastly, sharp- 
pointed nees. 
OX'Y-AL'€OROL BLOWPIPE, a, 

AnflppamtU9,eontrived by I>r. Marcef, 
for increjL&ing temperature^ Jt ptinaidilQ 
iu urging the tiame of an alcohol -kuup 
by a blowpipe supplied withoiygtn goa. 
OXYtllLO'Rlt; ACm, It PerchloTMJ 

OXY€0€'CDS< for OXY€OCCi:S. 
O X YtJRO'CEtJ M, n, A warm disrtitient 

plaster, coasitttiog of wax, Tc^iin, tnr- 
pentine, ssfTron^ liud fteTenl gmm. 

OXnfiEWATED WATER, b. The 
peroxido of hydrogen. 

OXYGENOUS AfiBATED- 
WATEH, R. An oqoeous solution of 
the protoxide of nitrogen. 

OX' Y(i EN -WATER, h. A solotitm cf 
oxygen in water. 

OXYGO NIAL,a. Same as Oxtoosai. 

OXY'OPY, In. [Gr. i{i«, acute, and 

OXYOPIA, f t^iu Tision.] Acuteness 
of sight, arisiQg from increased sensibi- 
lity of t lie retina. 

OXYPH O.NY, \iL [Gr. •^ acute, 

OXYrUOMA, f and fm%, Toice.] 
Acuteness or shrillness of Toioe. 

OXY'BIA, A. A geuus of pUnCs, naL 
order Folygonoccfl?. O. remifarmis, 
mountain-sorrel, is the only spedea. It 
is found on the highest mountains ol 
Great Britain. 

O \f^ Y S ALTj I ». A compound, in which 

OX Y5EL, I oxygen is found both m 
the acid and in the base, as phosphate 
of soda. [iSe* OxLisBM.) 

OX YS TOMES, fi, [Gr. t^, and mr^f^ 
a mouth ] Tiie name given by Biilne 
Edwards to the fooith and last family 
of br^^hyurouB crustaceans, from the 
parts of ttje moulh converging to apoint. 

OX'YT<^>>E, o. instead of OXYTON. 

OX'YTOME, B. instead of OXYTON. 

OXYU'RliS,ji. A genus of South Ame- 
ric^an bird«. — ^ilso, u genus of entozua. 

OYEi§\ instead of OYES. 

OYEZ\ 6«Otes. 

OY'SAXITK, n. See Oisahitb. 

O Y&'TEL;-BEP, n. a bed or breeding- 
place of oysters. 

OY£ TER-t^ATCllEB, n. Hamnto- 
pua, u gen as of wading birds which 
rcsifle on ibe sea-^hore, and feed oo 
marine animals. The J7. of<ra2fl|ritf, or 
iiea-pie^ ii ^ British species, abounding 
on the western coast of KngUnd. Thia 
bird is provided with a beak somewhat 
looker Chan tlie plover or lapwing. It 
is straij^ht, pointed, oompreMed into a 
wedge, and suQicieiitiy strong to enable 
it to force open the bivalve shells oi 
oyitereL, on which it feeds. [See CKf in 
}}ict. unJtir Pica.] 

OYS TEH-GREEN, n. A plant, the 
Ulwi latisMtma, Linn.; also called 
frten^Iaixr and green-etohe, 

OZ. An abbreviation used foromieeor 



O ZUN, } It. [Gr. iU to smell.] The 
O'ZONE^i nsime given by Profes 



Behunbein, of Basle, to an odour evolved 
during the progress of certain electro- 
cheniicoi dceotopoftitions. It is alsc 
produced by common electric sparks, 
and by the working of an ordinary 
electrical machine. Lt is evolved at the 
anode, or positive-pole, of a galvanic 
battery, along v^ith oxygen, during the 
electrolizttiiun of water, dilute sulphu- 
ric add, solutions of phosphoric and 
nitric acids, potassa, and many oxysalts. 
Ozone is considered by Schdnbein to 
be a tritoxide or peroxide of hydrogen, 
and that it is contained both in air and 
water. 
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n. Easter. [Seoteh.] 



PA,ii. An infantine abbpoTiationof paiNL 
PA' AS, fi. [Dutch, paateh.] The name 

commonly given to the festlTal of Easter 

in the state of New York. 
PA'CA. For "Celogenys," read Coelo- 

genya. 
PACE, 
PASE, 
PAYS, 
PASCH, 
PACE, n. [add.] In the manege, the pace 

is of three kinds — ^the walk, the trot, 

and the gallop, to which may be added 

an amble. 
PACE, V, t [add.] To walk over with 

measured paces ; as, the sentinel paces 

his roond. 
PACE,t V. t. or t. [Fr. passer.] To pass 

away; to surpass; to exceed. [Chau- 

PA€H'A€AM'A€, n. The name given 
by the idolaters of Peru to the being 
whom they worshipped as the creator 
of the universe, and who was held by 
them in the highest veneration. 

PA€HYBLEPHARO'SIS,n.[Gr. r«xw, 
thick, and ^tu^m, the eyelid.] The 
thickening of the tissue of the eyelid 
firom chronic inflammation. 

PACHYCEPHALI'NiE. n. fGr. *«xw» 
thick, and tu^mkn, head.] Swainson's 
name for the great-headed chatterers, 
the second subfamily of the ampelidie, 
or chatterers. 

PACHYP'TILA, n. [Gr. ir-xw, thick, 
and 9Ti\»9, a soft feather.] The whale- 
bird, a genus of web«footed birds allied 




to the petrels. There are two species, 
which occur frequently in the seas of 
the southern hemisphere. They are 
often called blue peirels, fh>m their 
uhy.gray colour above. 

PACIFIC, a. [add.] Peaceful; peace- 
Able; not warlike. 

PAClF'ieALLY, adv. In a pacific 
manner. 

PACK'AdE,!!. [add.] Package,scavage, 
haiUage^ and poriage^ duties formerly 
charged in the port of London on the 
goods imported and exported by aliens, 
or by denizens being the sons of 
aliens. They were abolished by 3 and 4 
Wm. IV. 

PACK'.DUGK, N. A coarse sort of 
linen for pack-cloths. 

PACKET, V. L In the United SUOes, to 
ply with a packet or despatch-vesseL 

PACK'ING, ppr, [add.) 1o send pack- 
M0 or a'pachxnot » to bundle a person 
off, or to dismiM him without cere- 
mony. 

PACK'ING-PBESS, «. The hydraulic 
vnM» invented by Mr. Bramah, fre- 



quently employed to pack or compress 
bales of linen, cotton, &o., into small 
dimensions, for the convenience of 
transport. [See Bramah's Pbess.] 

PAD, V. U To stuff or furnish with a pad 
or padding; to imbue cloth equally 
with a mordant. 

PAD'DING, ppr. Stuffing with a soft 
substance. 

PAD'DLE, n. [add.] A panel made to 
fit the openings left in lock-gates 
and sluices, for the purpose of letting 
the water in and out as may be re- 
quired. 

PAD'DLE-BEAMS, n. In steam-vessels, 
two large beams projecting over the 
sides of a vessel, between which the 
paddle-wheels revolve. 

PAD'DLE-SHAFT, n. In steam-vessels, 
the axis on which the paddle-wheels 
revolve. 

PAD'DLE- WHEELS, ) n. The wheels, 

PAD'DLES, ) placed one on 

each side of a steam- vessel, which carry 
the floats, or paddles, and are driren 
by steam, in order to propel the vessel. 

P.£DE'RIA, n. A genus of shrubby 
plants, nat. order Cinchonaces. P. 
fertida is a native of the East Indies. 
The leaves have a very fetid and allia- 
ceous odour when bruised, and are used, 
in decoction, medicinally in cases of re- 
tention of urine, and some febrile com- 
plaints. 

PiEDOT'ROPHY, )«. [Gr. wmtt, a 

Pi4^DOTROTHIA, f child, and »«^i^ 
to nourish.] That branch of hygiene 
which treats of the nourishment of in- 
fants and children. 

PF'ONY 1 "* ^^^ X AONIA. 
PAG'ADORE,t M. [Sp. pagador.] A 

paymaster or treasurer. [Spenser,] 
PAG'INA, n. [L. a leaf or page.] In 

bot., a term applied to the surface of a 

leaf. 
PAi^INA'TION, II. Act of paging; 

marks or figures on pages. 
PAO^NG, n. The act of murklng the 

pages of a book. 
PAGU'RID^, n. Same as Paoubi- 

ASB,— which see. 
PAGU'RUS, n. A genus of anomurous 

crustaceans, known by the names of 

soldier and hermit erabe, [See Paou- 

BIAMS.] 

PAH, n. In New Zealand, a fortified 
native camp. 

PAIDE, t )pp. Pleased ; paid. [Chau- 
PAYED^f J cer.] 



PAIDEU'TICS, n. [Gr. irmiium, to 
teach.] The science of teaching, or of 
education. 

PAI'DLE, n. A hoe; a paddle; a 
plough-staff. [Scotch,] 

PAFDLE, V. t. To walk with short, 
quick steps, like a child t to move back- 
wards and forwards with short steps, 
or to work with the feet in water, mud, 
or any liquid substance. [Scotch.] 

PAIE,t «. t. [Fr. paver.] To please; to 
satisfy ; to padfy ; to pay. [See Pat.] 
[Chaucer.]^ 

PAlE,f R. Liking; satisfaction. [Chau- 
eer.l 

PAIR, V, t. To beat; to drub. [Scotch,] 

PAIRS, n. A beating; a drubbing. 
[Scotch.] 

FAIL'. BRUSH, ii. Is kitchens and 
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dairies, a hard brush, famished with 
bristles at the end, to clean the angles 
of vessels. 

PAILLASSE', n, (pal-yas'.) [Fr.] An 
under bed of straw. 

PAIL'LET.t n. [Fr. paUU.] A pallet: 
a couch, properly of straw. [Chaucer.] 

PAIN, n. [add.lj>ifllculty. 

PAlN,f V. I. To endeavour; to take 
pains. [Chaucer, Spenser ^ 

PAlNDEMAINE',t it, [Fr. pain, bread, 
and Maine, a province, where it was 
perhaps made in the greatest perfec- 
tion.] A sort of fine white bread. 
[Chaucer.] 

PAINE-FORT-ET-DURE. SeeVjOKE- 

FOBT-ET-DUBE. 

PAINS, n. Labour; work; toU; care; 
trouble. — According to the best usage, 
the word pains, though of plural form, 
is used in the above senses as singular, 
and is joined with a singular verb; as, 
the pains they had taken toas very great ; 
no pains is taken ; great pains is taken; 
mifcA pains. 

PAINT, V. t. [add.] To embellisb rheto- 
rically. IShak.] 

PAINT'ER, n. In the United States, the 
popular name of the cougar or panther 
(Felis coneolor). 

PAlNT'ER'S-PURdE, n. A medicine 
used in painter's colic. It consists of a 
decoction of senna, with sulphate of 
magnesia, and wine of antimony. 

PAINT'ER-STAINERS, n. A company 
of the incorporated trades in the dty of 
London. 

PAINT'ING, It. [add.] The act or em- 
ployment of laying on colours. 

PAINT'-STRAKE, n. In ships, the up- 
permost strake of plank immediately 
below the plank-sheer. It is also called 
the sheer-stroke. [See Stbare.] 

PAIRE,t V. «. [Fr.] To impair; to hurt; 
to injure. [Chaucer.] 

PAlS,t n. [Fr. pays^ A county; the 
people out of whom a jury is taken. 

PAIX'HAM GUN, n. [From the name 
of the inventor.] A howitzer of great 
weight and strength, for throwing 
shells of a very large sixe. 

PA K'FON G, It. See PACRFOiro. 

PALiEONTOGRAPH'I€AL,a. Rela- 
ting to the description of fossils. The 
Paiaontographiad Society of London 
have published many quarto volumes. 

PAL'ASlNS,t n. plur. [From Fr. 
paJUtis.] Xadie«pa/a«tjw, ladies belong- 
ing to the court. [Chaucer.] 

PAL'ATABLY, adv. In a palatable 
manner; agreeably. 

PAL' ATE, n. Tadd.] In man the palate 
is composed of t#o parts, one of which, 
called the hard peUate, forms an arch 
in the anterior part of the mouth, and 
the other, called the soft paiaie, lying 
in the posterior part of the mouth, con- 
sists of a membranous curtain of mus- 
cular and cellular tissue, fh>m the 
middle of which hangs the uvida. 

PALA'T0-PHARYN6E'US, «. [L. 
paiatum, the palate, and pharyngeus, 
from Gr. pm^v^t tlie pharynx.] A muscle 
situated at the side of the entry of the 
fauces. It assists in shutting the pas- 
sage into the nostrils, and in swallow- 
ing. 

PALA'TO - SALPINCJE'US, n. [L. 
palatwsi, and Gr. r«An>i a trumpet.] 



PAXL-HOLDBa 



PALSGRAVINE 



PANCHA-TANTRA 




A muscle of the palate; called also the 
dretaiiJUxus'PaUMti muscle. 

PALA'TUM, n, [L.] The palate. 

PALE, 11. In bot^ a word coined by Dr. 
Lindlej, as the translation of the Latin 
palea^ chaff, as applied to the bracts of 
grasses, &c. 

PALE, V. i. To turn pale. IPotOeal.] 

PAL'EIS,t n. A palace. [Ckaueer.] 

PALEOG^RAPHEB, n. One sldlled in 
paleography. 

PALEOGRAPHie, \a. Pertain- 

PALEOGRAPH'I€AL, f ing to pale- 
ography. 

PALEOG^APHIST, n. One Tersed in 
paleography; a paleographer. 

PALEOG'RAPHY, instead of PA- 
LEO'GRAPHY. 

PALEOSAU'RUS, 11. Sse Palaosau- 

BUS. 

PALESTIN'EAN, a. Belonging to Pa- 
lestine. 

PALES'TRALL PLAl£S,t n. pi. [L. 
paUestrieut.] Athletic games, which 
were celebrated at the fonerals of the 
great. [Chaucer.] 

PALES'TRICAL, a. Same as Pales- 

PALETTES', n. (paletta'.) [Fr.] In axe. 

aritwMr, protectite plaJtm 

for corenng thfi jaii^ 

tioD of the armour at 

the arm-pitfl, the beud 

of the 6bould«r^ and 

elbows. They were 

aom^ticnes cimilor, and 

•dmetJiDes in the form 

ofibields. 
PALE WISE,*, In Afr., 

the name an patu^ ^whiek 

freyi; horses for the road, as dis- 
tm^Qtahcd from sUdsM (steedii), which 
art honi*^ for the battle* [Cftauffr] 

PALIl'OU REA, n. A genu* of p la [its, 
D»t, order Btibiaceae or CinchoDac en* 
The fipectes are American ihrubn, 
wholly destitute of pubeH^noe. Pali* 
CQtiTta matcgmaeii is a poisonous 
plantf u$«4 tn Braxil to kiH rats and 
mJce- The leaves of PaUcourea rprti- 
otOt or g^old-iihrtib, are said to be anti- 
syphilitic. The decoction in large doses 
forms a real poison* Paticourra offi-' 
HnaHs u reported to be a powerfal 
dinretiie^ and Palicourta Hn^Qtiit^ 
forms a fine red dye, much valued in 
Pem. 

PAL IN'G^ If. [add.] Stripes on cloth t«- 
»embling^ palft. [Chauftr.'l 

FaL'^ING'MANt n* In latc^ a merchant 
den lien, or one bom vrithid the English 

pff€' 

PAL IXODTpf n* A palinode. 

PALISA'DO, p. r. Same as PAt.l9At>E* 

PAL iLEE, n* fllind.] In the Eiof 
jMdiMf a pslanqoin. 

PALL, n. [add.] A detent or click, that 
is, aiimall piece of metal or wood whtdi 
falls between the teeth of a rstehet- 
wheel or of a windlass, to preTcat its 
molTing backflrards. | S^ ntt m Diet. 
Pawl,] — Also, in arnHmt eatiutnt^ the 
usme ftiren to fine cloth u^d for the 
pobea of nobles* 

PALL,t *»■ NanseAi of nauseating. 

PALLA1>!ON.t n, Sa PALLAHirji* 

FAL'^LAH^ R. A species of antelope 
{A^hpe melaapMs) found in South 
Africa. 

PALLED, pp. [add.] Made pale* [Chan* 
crr.\ 

P^LL'-nOLDER. In* Terms applied 

P4LL'<B£AR£B, { to those who at- 




tend the coffin at a funeral, fW>m the 

pall, or covering of the body which 

they formerly carried. 
PAL^LLAL, a. Pertaining to a mantle, 

especially the mantle of shell-fishes. 
PALLLASSE^ n. Sse Paillassb in this 

PAL'LIATE, V. t. [add.] To doak. 

pal^lio-branchia'ta. «. [L. 

pallium, a mantle, and branchuB, gills.] 
A class of acephalous mollusca,in which 
the gills are dereloped from the mantle. 
This term is synonymous with brachio' 
poda of Cttrier. 

PAL'M A, n. [L.] The palm of the hand. 

PAL'MAR, a. [add.] Long palmar 
muscle, a muscle which is a flexor of 
the wrist — Short palmar mMsele, a 
muscle which contracts the skin of the 
palm. 

PAL'MATE, fi. A salfcibrmed of palmic 
add and a bisse. 

PAL'MATELY, ado. In a, palmate 
manner. 

PALMATIL'OBATE,a. rP<iii«ale,and 
lobaie.] In boi., a palmate leaf, in which 
the lobes are dirided to an unoertain 
depth. 

PALMATIP'- 
ARTITE, a. 
[Pedm/ilg, and 
partite.] A pal- 
mate leaf, in 
which the 
Iqhes are di- 
vided beyond 
the middle, 
and the p:tTentrh]iFma Is not mtemipti^. 

P A L M A T I - - .^ 

SEC'TED, a. \ 
[PaJmnte, and L, "-'* 
teetvi.] \ ptdm- 
atel«af, in which 
the lobca Are dj- 
Tided down to 
the midrib, and 
the parenehjma 
is intermpted* 

PALM'-BlRDj n. A beaatirul bird of 
West Africa, with bright orange and 
blacic plumage \ named from bfulding 
itn ne*(t in palm-trees* 

P.ALM'ER, e. i. To go abont feebly 
from place to place* Fron, paw'mer* 
[Scaiifh.] 

PALMERES^t ft, {[A wmers.) Palmers; 
pil^ms to foretsn parts. [CArawrrr*] 

PALM Elll^G, ppr. Walking about 
feebly. Pron. paMm'ering. L^fof^A.] 

P.ALM '- KALE, n, A Tariety of the ciib- 
bft^ ettensi »el y cnl t i » ated i n th e Chan- 
nel IslandA* It j!Tows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and has much the 
ftspeot of a palm. 

PALO DE VA CA, B. [Sp.] The oow^ 
J tr¥e, — ichich #«* 

PALPA TION, B* [add.] In paiko., 

nkanual examination, or a method of 

exploring the abdomen by toach and 

I pre!i=inret for the purpose of ascertain- 

{ inf its form* ti^e, &e, 

PAL PKBRA, n. [L J The eyelid. 
I PAL PEBKAL, a. Pertaiotng to the 

eyelids. 
i PAL PEBROrS, a* HaTjng large eye- ^ 
i lids. 

« PALTlCOBTffS, In. [L. palpi, fi»l- | 
PALPl€OllNES^ f ets, and fomu, a 
horti.]*i family of pentaraeroni coleop- 
tera» ha ring aittennffi with clob~Uke j 
term instion^, which are usually ihorter , 
than otit< of the pain of palpi. They 
are mostly aquatic* 

PALS G RAVINE, n. The consort or 
widow of a palft^rate; a lady of the 
rank of a palsgr^Te, 
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PAL'SY-WORT, or pass- WORT, m. 

A plant once thotight ^ood for palsy, 

P^LTRILY, *Hfc Deapicably; roeauly. 

PALUDAMEN TUM, a* In ajtHquity, 
the peculiar military dresi of a Eoman 
genera} under the republic, and after- 
wards worn by the emperors. 

PALITBINA, n* [L, palus, a pool.] A 
^ntu of fresh- water mails, widely di^ 
fused in Krers and ponds* 

P A L U ' D I N O U S, a. Pertaiaioir to 
marihas or fens [ pertainiAS to the pa- 
Indina. ^ 

PAM BAN-MANCHE,) >i,Alonsn»r- 

SEU PENT- BOAT, > row Indian 

SNAKE-BOAT, J boat, used 

on the Malabar coaat-^ for coaTcying 
persons on the risers and back-watera. 
The snaJke-lioat ia hollowed out of a 
single tree, and is thirty to sixty feel 
lon^< and not extendi ii|^ three feet 
broad. The largest ones are sculled 
by twenty men, donble-banked, and 
when pTMsed they attun a gpeod of 
twelve miles an hoar. 

PABfP'AS, fi. The name given to vast 
plains in some parts of South America, 
more e'^i^cdilly La Pern and La Plata. 

PAM PBREJi, II* One who patnpers. 

PAM PHILA, #1. A genns of djantal 
lepidopterous Insects of the family 
Hespenadffi, of wh^ch four speciea ore 
found in the British Islands. 

PAM PBEDpt J>p. [Fr, pamprt, a ntie- 
bfauchfull of leares,] Pampered ; inade 
plump. [CAaurer.l 

PAN, n* UddO The sktt]]; the bead. 
[Chaucer A 

PAN, H. [add.] Christ viewed as th« 
Chief f^hephcrd; a^^ the j^^eat ^ood 
Pom upon Mount OliveL [5,peiuer.] 

FAN AB*ASE, II. [Gr v-*, all, and hate.} 
A gray eO(jper-ore* 

PANACHE, fu(panash'0 [Fr.Jtn ardi, 
the French name for a species of pen- 




^entire, fonued by a portion of a do- 
mical Tsult intercepted bet^reen one 
horiiontal and two vertical surfaceah 
It oecurs when a round tower or donte 
It carried orer a sqnara subatmcture, aa 
when a dome is raised on the square 
formed by the orosaing of the nare and 
transept of a church* In thts case the 
panache PbecAmes a spherical triaiLgle, 
bounded by three arcs, vLi.» the arch 
of the nave A, the arch of the tr&n^p^ 
B^ and the circle C^ which serves as 
the springing of the dome or tower.^ 
A KToup of feathers on the apex of the 
helmet. 

PAXCXBT£% n. [Fr., L* pimdtmia.} 
A royal charter^ oonlirminjt the enjoy- 
ment of all hb jMWsessions to a sulyect. 

PANXBA'TAN'TRA, rk A eelcbnited 



PANES 



PANTOLOGY 



PABABOLA 



collection of fables in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage. 

PANCHaON,!!. [Qu.Fr. |Min«ti,pannch- 
bellied.] A vessel nsed in dairies for 
milk, and in washing. It is common 
in the south-east of England, where the 
word is generally understood. 

PAN€HRESTUS, n. i;Gr. Mf,all, and 
xe«#TC«f useful.] A medicine of general 
usefulness. 

PANCH'.WAY,n. A Bengal four-oared 
boat for passengers. 

PAN'CR ATIST, n. One skilled in gym- 
nastic exercises. 

PAN'€REAS, ft. [add.] Small panereat, 
a small glandular mass, frequently 
found beneath the pancreas, and of si- 
milar structure. 

PAN€REAT'I€/i.radd.]Theu8eofthe 
pancreatic juice, in the anmial economy, 
was unknown till our own day ; but, 
in the year 1849, M. Ch. Bernard dis- 
ooTcred that 'Mt senres to modify, in 
an especial manner, or to digest the 
fatty matters contained in our aliment, 
and to permit in this manner their ul- 
timate absorption by the lacteal Tcssels." 

PANCREATie DU€T, n. The duct 
formed by the union of the numerous 
excretory ducts proceeding firom the 
lobules of the pancreas. 

PAN€REATrTIS, n. Inflammation of 
the pancreas. 

PAN'DA, ft. A quadruped of the genus 
Ailurus, the A. rtfulgens. It is a na- 
tive of the woody parts of the moun- 




tains of Northern India, and is of a 
bright fulvous colour. Caps are made 
firom its fur. In Nepaul it is called 
woA. No quadruped excels it in 
climbing. 

PAN'DABISM, n. for Pandbbism. 
[Swift.] 

PAN'DARlZE,t V, i. To act the part 
of a pander. 

PANDE'AN, instead of PANDEAN. 

PaNDI€'ULATED, a. Stretched out; 
extended. 

PAN'DOOR, fi. [add.] A name given to 
a kind of light tnfanbr soldiers in the 
Austrian service. 

PANDO'RA, n, [add.] A genus of 
conchiferous molluscs, found in the 
sandy shores of Europe at a consider- 
able depth. 

PANDOWDY, H. Food made of bread 
and apples baked together. 

P AN'DRESS, n. A female who panden. 

PAN'DURATED, a. Panduriform, 

PANED, a. Variegated; composed of 
smaU squares. 

PANE6YB'I€ALLY, adv. By way of 
panegyric. 

PAN'EMORE, n. A globular windmill 
proposed to be erected in the middle of 
a ship, for turning wheels and paddles. 

PANES, fi. In ancient eoMtume, openings 
or slashes in dress, to show the gar- 
ments beneath, or for the insertion of 
other colours in silks or rich stuffs, 
which were drawn through them. 



PANORAM'ICAL, a. Same as Panob- 




8corplfla-l(y, Panorpa ccmmtmii. 



PANG' ED, pp. Crammed; stuffed. 
[Scotch.] 

PAN'IER, ) H. [L. panitariu*.] An 

PAN'NIER, I attendant or domestic 
who waits at table, and gives bread 
(ptmU), wine, &o., to those who dine. 
The term is still in use in the learned 
societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, having been handed down 
from the knight-templars. 

PAN'NIC, ) n. In boi. [See Paki- 

PAN'NICLE, ; CUM.] 

PAN'NIER, i n. [See Panieb.] 

PAN'NIER-MAN, } A name formeriy 
given to the man who wound the horn 
and rang the bell at the inns of court. 
It is now commonly applied to all the 
domestics who wait in the hall at the 
time of dinner. 

PAN'NIERS, ) N. In one, armour, large 

PANDERS, J shields, formed of 
twisted osiers (like a hurdle or the pan- 
niers of a horse), used for the protec- 
tion of archers, who stuck them in the 
ground before them. 

PAN'NIKELL,t it. fit. patmicula.] The 
brain-pan ; the skull; the crown of the 
head. [Spenser.] 

AMIC. 

PANOR'PID.^:, n. A family of neu- 
ropterous in- 
sects,thetype 
of which is 
the Panorpa 
communis, or 
scorpion - fly. 
It has a long, 
curiously ar- 
ticulated 
anal appen- 
dage, some- 
what resem- 
bling the tail 
of a scorpion, and hence its common 
name. 
PANPHAR'MACON, n. [Gr. mm,, all. 
and ^uMMtf, a medicine.] A universal 
medicine. 

PANS'WAY, n. A fishing-boat nsed on 
the Ganges, near Calcutta; 26 to 50 
feet long, flat, with a rounded stem, 
and generally surmounted by a shed of 
planks or mats covered with a thatched 
roof. 

PANT, n. A public well in the street of 
a town or village. [Local.] 
PANT'AGOGUE, n. [Gr. ir«f, aD, and 
mym, to expel.J A medicine which ex- 
pels all morbid matter. 
PANTAGRU'ELISM, n. A burlesque 
term applied to the profession of medi- 
cine. [ Used by Southey in the Doctor.] 
PANTALETS', n. plur. Loose drawers, 
resembling pantaloons, worn by females 
and children. 
PAN'TAMORPH, n. \See Pantamob- 

PHio.l^ That which has all shapes. 
PANTHEOL'OCJIST, n. One who is 
versed in pantheology. 
P ANTHEOL'OdY, n. [Gr. wmt, r.,, all, 
0tH, God, and xayn, discourse.] An 
entire system of divinity. 
PANTHE'pN, n. [add.] In the classics, 
this word is pronounced pan'theon. 
PAN'THERINE, a. Belonging to the 
panther, or resembling it in mark- 
ing. 

PANTO'BLES, n. Slippers; pantofles. 
PAN'TOFLE, or PANTO'FLE, n. 
PANTOLOO'ICAL, a. Relating to 
pantology. 
PANTOL'OdlST, n. One who treats 
of, or is versed in pantology. 
PANTOLO'OY, n. [add.] A work or 
treatise of universal instruction or 
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science; universal knowledge; a dis- 
course relating to all things. 

PANTOMIM'ICALLY, adv. In the 
manner of pantomime. 

PANTOPHOB'IA, n. [Gr. uaw, rartm, 
all, and f«^, fear.] A lear or dread of 
all things. 

PANTS, n. plur. An abbreviation of 
pantaloons. [American and triviaL] 

PA'PALLY, adv. In a papal manner; 
popishly. 

PAPAVERA'CEOUS, a. Belonging to 
the poppy. 

PAP'ELARD,t n, [Fr.] A dissembler; 
a flatterer; a hypocrite. [Chaucer.] 

PAP'ELARDIE,t n. [Fr.] Hypocrisy; 
flattery. [Cheuicer.] 

PAUPER-BOOK, n. An issue in law is 
so called when copied on paper, for the 
purpose of delivering to the judges; 
called also demurrer-booh. Such issues 
were formerly made up by the clerk of 
the papers, who was an officer for that 
purpose, but now by the plaintiff's at- 
torney or agent. 

PATER-DAYS, n. In each of the com- 
mon-law courts there are certain days 
in each term, called paper-days, because 
the court on those days hear the causes 
which have been entered in the paper 
for argument before they enter upon 
motions. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,!!. SecPAPEB,a. 

PA'PER-OFFICE, ft. An ancient office 
in the palace of Whitehall, where all 
the public writings, matters of state and 
council, letters, intelligences, negotia- 
tions with foreign states, &c., are lodged 
and disposed by way of library. — Also, 
an office or room in the court of queen's 
bench where the records belonging to 
that court are deposited. It is some- 
times called paper-mill. 

PA'PER-WHITE, a. White as paper. 

PAPETERIE, n. (pap'-tree.) [Fr.] An 
ornamented case or box, containing 
paper and other materials for writing. 

PAP'IER-LIN'OE, It. [Fr.] A sort of 
paper manufactured in France. It re- 
sembles damask and other linen so com- 
pletely as to require narrow inspection 
to discover the difference. 

PAP'IER-MA'CHE, instead of PA- 
PIER-MACHE'. Pron. pap'-ya-ma'- 
sh&. 

PAPIL'IO, n. [add.] This Linnean genus 
of lepidopterous insects has been di- 
vided, by subsequent entomologists, 
into manygroups and genera. Upwards 
of 2600 species have been described in 
the works of naturalists. 

PAPILIO'NIDJE, It. A famUy of lepi- 
dopterous insects, of which the genus 
Papilio is the type. It comprehends the 
diurnal butterflies. 

PAPIL'LA, ft. [L.] A small pap or 
nipple. [See Papilljb.] 

PAPIL'LA CON'ICA, n. [L.] The 
small 'flattened prominence formed by 
the optic nerve in the interior of the 
globe, at its bottom. 

PAP'ILLOTE, II. [Fr.] Small pieces of 
paper on which ladies roll up their 
hair. 

PAP'UA, n. A negro of the Indian 
Archipelago, so called from the Island 
of Papua or New Guinea, which ia 
chiefly inhabited by this race. 

PAPYRA'CEOUS,) a. Belonging to 

PAPYR'EAN, S the papyrus or 
papyri. 

PAR, prep, [Fr.] With; for; by. 
[Chaucer.]_ 

PARAB'OLA, n. In the fig. the letter 
H is omitted at the extremity of tlM 
directrix. 
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PARKER'S CEBIENT 



PAR'ABOLES,t n. plw. Parables ; the 
ProTerbs of Solomon. [Chaucer.] 

PARACEL'SIST,n. Afollower of Parn- 
celans in medicine, phyacs, and mjati- 
cal science. 

PAR'A€LOSE, n. See Pabclosb. 

PARA€OMEN'I€ ACID, n. [Gr. r«f«, 
near to, and eomenie.] An acid sub- 
stance obtained from comenio add, and 
in many points similar to it. 

PARADISEI'DvE, n. A family of birds, 
comprehending the birds of paradise. 
The birds of this family are exolosiTeiy 
natires of the Asiatic Islands. Some 
of them are used as ornaments. 

PARADISrA€, a. Same as Para- 
disiacal. 

PARADIS'IAL, ) „ Ti«u«„»f««««. 

PARADisae, y''AS!^SSS^,r^' 

PARADIS'ICAL, j *^"*' ^^'^'^' 

PAR'ADOXT, n. State of being para- 
doxical. 

PARAF'FLE, n. Ostentations display. 
[Scotch.] 

PAR^AOE, n. [L. par, equal.] In law, 
equality of name, blood, or dignity; 
but more especially of land, in a divi- 
sion among heirs. — Birth; parentage. 
[Chaucer.] 

PAR'AILLE,t n. [Fr.] Apparel. 
[Chaucer.] 

PARALEIP'SIS, > «^p.„..,„„. 

PARALIP'SIS, r- ^Paralepsw. 

PAR'ALLAX, n. [add.] Angle of par^ 
aUtUB, in optice, the angle which the 
axes of the eyes, when directed towards 
an object, form with it at their point of 
contact. This angle becomes greater 
as the object is nearer. 

PAR'ALLEL, a. [add.] Parallel roads, 
in geol, a phenomenon observed in 
Gien Roy and some other valleys of the 
Scottish Highlands, exhibiting very dis- 
tinctly a series of parallel, and nearly 
horizontal lines, embracing the sides of 
the hills, and entering many of the 
lateral glens, at levels from a few to 
several hundred feet above the general 
bed of the valley. They are supposed 
to have been formed by the operations 
of a lake, whose waters were succes- 
sively lowered. 

PAR'ALLEL, v. t [add.] To match. 
For rapes and mvivhmenU, he poTMUtU Jfe»- 
ras. Skak. 

PAR ALLELOGRAMMAT'ie, a. R«. 
lating to a parallelogram. 

PARALLELOPIP'EDON, n. Same as 
Paballblopiped, which is the abbre- 
viated form of the word. 

PARALYZA'TION, n. The act of 
paralyzing. 

PARAMENISPER'MINA, n. [Gr. 
fr«««, near to, and menispermina.] A 
crystalline substance, besides menis- 
permina, found in the seed-coat of 
Coeculiu indicue. 

PARAM'ETER, n. [add.] Parameters 
of the orbits, in astr., the name formerly 
given to what are now generally termed 
the elements of the orbits. 

PAR'AMOUNTLY, adv. In a para- 
mount manner. 

PAR'AMOUR,t ) n. Love; gallantry. 

PAR'AMOURS,tJ [Chaucer.] 
I PAR AN'THINE, instead of PAR'AN- 
THINE. 

PARAPETED, a. Furnished with a 
parapet. 

PARAPHER'NA, n. Same as Paba- 
phbbnalia. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS,fi. [Gr. wm^m, about, 
and ^fMm, to bridle.] An affection of the 
prepuce, when it is drawn quite behind 
the gians-penis, and cannot be brought 
forward again. 



PARAPHO'NI A, N. [Gr. mifi^ and fmn, 
voice.] An alteration of voice; the 
reverse of antiphony. 

PARAQUrTO,!!. A Uttle parrot. [See 
Pebroqubt.] 

PARASIT'IC, n. 4. [add.] Blany in- 
sects are called parasitic which mdke no 
nest, but deposit their eggs in the nests 
of others, such as Nomada and Psith- 
yrus among the bees. 

PARASITaCALNESS, n. Quality of 
being parasitical. [Seldom used.] 

PARASOL, or PARASOL', n. 

PARASOLETTE', n. A small parasol. 

PARATARTAR'I€ ACID, n. [Gr. 
wm^m, near to, and tartaric.] Raoemic 
acid, which resembles the tartaric. [See 
Raobmic Aom.] 

PARATHERM'IC RAYS,fiJGr.««e^ 
beside, and ^un, heat] Tne name 
given by Sir J. Uersohel to certain rays 
in the solar spectrum, which abonnd in 
the red and orange bands. 

PARAUNT'ER,t adv. Corruption of 
Paraoenture. [Chaucer.] 

PAR' AVANT,f ) a. [add.] Peradven- 

PAR'AVAUNT,t f ture. XSpenser.] 

PARAVENT'URE,t odv, [FrJ Haply; 
by chance; peradventure. [Vhaucer.] 

PXR'BREARE,t n. [See Pabbbbak.] 
Vomit. [Spenser.] 

PXR'BUCKLING, n. In marine Ian., 
the operation of shipping or discharging 
casks, &c., by means of a parbuckle. 

PXR'CEL, a. Part or half; as, a parcel 
bawd ; a parcel poet. — Pared giU, par- 
tially gilt. [Shah.] 

PXR'CEL-MAKERS, II. Two officers 
of the exchequer, who formerly made 
the parcels of the escheators* accounts, 
and delivered the same to the auditors, 
to make up their accounts therewith. 

PXRCEL-lkfELEyf ado. [Sax. mtsl, a 
part or portion. See Meal.] By par- 
cels or parts. [Chaucer.] 

PARXELS, n. plur. In law, a descrip- 
tion of property formally set forth in a 
conveyance, together with the bound- 
aries thereof, in order to its easy iden- 
tification. 

PXR'CENARY, n. instead of PAR'- 
CEN£RY,-.wAicA see. 

PXRCH'INGLY, adv. Scorchingly. 

PXRD'ALE,t n. [See Pabd.] A leopard. 
[Spenser.] 

PXRDALO'TUS, n. A genus of small, 
short-tailed birds, allied to the fly- 
catchers. There are several species, 
natives of Australia, where they seem 
to take the same place that the mana- 
kins (Pipra) supply in South America. 

PXR'DE. JFr. par-dieu.] A common 
oath, signifying by God. — Par'dieux, 
(plurj by the gods. [Chaucer.] 

PXR'DON, n. [add.] The sovereign can- 
not pardon, where private justice is 
principally concerned in the prosecution 
of offenders; neither can the sovereign 
pardon an offence against a popular or 
penal statute, after information brought. 
By 12 and 13 Wm. III., no pardon un- 
der the great seal is pleadable to an 
impeachment by the Commons in Par- 
liament ; but after the impeachment has 
been solemnly heard and determined, 
the prerogative of pardon may be ex- 
tended to the person impeached. 

PAREMENTS', n. plur. [Fr.j Orna- 
mental furniture or clothes. [Chaucer.] 

PAREMPTO'SIS, n. See Pabembole. 

PARENT' ALLY, adv. In a tender or 
parental manner. 

PAR'ENTAT£,tn. Parentage. [Chau- 
eer.\ 

PAR'ENTELE,t n. [Fr. parentelle.] 
Kinsfolks; kindred. [Chaucer.] 
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PA'RES, fi. plur. [L. plur. off 
law, a man*s peers or equals. 
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PXRFAY', )[Ft. parfow.] By my £atfh. 

PXRFEI'. r[C*«i«r.]' 

PXR'FIT,t a. [Fr. parfaii.] PerfeeL 
[Chaucer.] 

PXRFITLY,t mfo. Perfectly. [Ckam- 
«r.] 

P ARFOURME'.t v. t. [Fr. parfimnur.] 
To perform. [Chaucer.] 

PA'RIAH, n. The name of the lowest 
class of people in Hindoetan, who have^ 
properly speaking, no caste ; an oatoaai. 

P A'RIAH DOGS, n. In the Sasi ImsHes, 
native masterless dogs. 

PARI'ETARY, instead of PARIR- 
TA'RY, It. 

PARI'ETINE, n. A yellow oolooring 
matter, which occurs in the plant P<iv- 
melia parietima, and which yields a fine 
violet with alkalies. It is also termed 
rhabarberine, and ehrpsophame add, 

PARIETIN'IC ACID, n. Same as 

PARIBTIirE. 

PARILLIN'I€ ACID, a. Same as Pak- 
iLLiirs, or Smilacihb. 

PAR' IMTXR, n. [L. even odd.] The 
game of even or oda among the Romans. 
It was played exactly as it is at iireaent 
among children. 

PARI'NvE, In. [From JParw, 

PA'RINE BIRDS, f one of the gen- 
era.] A family of conirostral pasKiine 
birds, comprehending the tits or tit- 
mice. [See Titmousb.1 

PARIPIN'NATE, a. In boL, eqnaDy 
pinnate ; abruptly pinnate ; applied to 
a pinnate leaf, of which the petiole is 
terminated neither by a leaflet nor a 
tendril. 

PARISH- APPRENTICES, n. Persons 
who are bound out by the OTeraeers of 
parishes, being the chJldren of poor 
persons. 

PARISH-CLERK, n. [add.] A penon 
whose duty it is to assist the parson in 
the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
He is generally appointed by the in- 
cumbent, and is liable to be suspended, 
or removed from his office, by the same 
authority, and on the like grounds as 
stipendiary curates may be removed. 
In small parishes the offices of cleric 
and sexton are united in one person. 

PAR'ISH-CLERK, instead of PA'- 
RISH-CLERK. 

PAR'ISHENS^t n. j^ur. [Fr. parais- 
siens.] Parishioners. [Chaucer.] 

PARISH'IONAL, a. Belonging to a 
parish; parochial. 

PAR'ISH-OFFICERS, n. Churchwar- 
dens, overseers, and constables. 

PAR'ISH-PRIEST, n. The parson; a 
minister who holds a parish as a bene> 
fice. He may be either a rector or a 
vicar. In Ireland it indicates the 
Roman Catholic priest of the parish, in 
contradistinction to the Established 
church clergyman. 

PAR'ISH-REOISTERS, n. Registers 
of all the births, deaths, and marriages 
that occur in different parishes. 

PAR'lTORIE,t n. The herb pellitovr, 
of the genus Parietaria. [Chaucer.] 

PXRK, n. [add.] An inclosed place in 
cities for public exercise or amuse- 
ment, as ffyde Park, St. James's Park, 
London. 

PXRK, V. t. [add.] To bring together in 
A park or compact body; as, to park 
the artillery. 

T'aRK'ED, pp. [add.] Brought together 
in a park, as aitiUery. 

PXRK'ER'S CEMENT, n. A brown 
powder which, when mixed with water» 
gradually seta and becomes solid. It is 
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oomposed of lilez, alamina, oxide of 
iron and manganese, and carbonate of 
time, and may be osed for making the 
joints of chemical fessels tight. 

PARK'ISH, a. Relating to, or resem- 
bling a park. 

PARK'.KEEPER, n. One who has the 
custody of a park. 

PARXEMENT^t n. [Fr.] An assembly 
for consnltation ; a place for eonfierenoe 
or discourse; a consnltation. [Cham- 

PARLIAMENT, n. Tor " Parliameni 

PARLIAMENT' ART, a. [add.] Par^ 
liameniarw eommiUees, tribanals which 
hare cognisance of railway-bills and 
bills for important undertakings, and 
also of election-petitions. 

PAR'LOUS, a. Perilous. [Shah.] 

PARME'LIA, n. A genus of lichens 
found on trees and walla. P.parietina, 
yellow- wall lichen, yields the colouring 
substance called parieUneg— which tee 
in this Supp, 

PARMESAN' CHEESE, ii. A delicate 
kind of cheese made at Parma, in Italy. 

PARNAS'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Par- 
naasus. 

PARNAS'SIUS, 11. A pretty genus of 
butterflies, found on mountains of con- 
siderable eloTation in Europe and Asia, 
and also lately on the Rocky Mountains 
of North America. Most of them are 
white, and ornamented with red rings 
on the wings. 

PARNAS'SUS^ n. A celebrated moun- 
tain in Greece, considered in mythology 
as sacred to Apollo and the muses. 

PAR'N£L,t n. [Dim. of It. peironeUa.] 
A wanton ; an immodest girl; a slut. 

PARO0HE,t R. A parish. 

PAROCHIAL, a. [add.] Parochial re- 
gitUrt, \Sec Pabisb-Reoistebs in 
this Supp\ 

PARO'€HIALIZE, v, i. To render 
parochial ; to form into parishes. 

PAR'OOHIN, R. A parish. [Scotch.] 

PAROL'. ARREST, n. In law, an arrest 
authorised by a justice by word of 
month. 

PAR'ONTME, R. A paronymous word. 

PARON'YMT, n. Quality of being pa. 
ronymouB. 

PAR'RAL^ R. See Pabbel. 

PAR'RELt, R. [add.1 Iron parrels are 
now commonly useo. 

PAR'RITCH, ) R. Porridge; hasty pud- 

PAR'RID6E,f ding. \Scoich.] 

PAR'RITCH.TIME,R. Breakfut-time. 
[Scotch.] 

PAR'ROT-FISH, r. A fish of the genus 
Scams, inhabiting the tropical seas, so 
named from its resemb]an<^ to the par- 
rot in the brilliancy of its colours and 
the peculiar form of its jaws. In Aus- 
tralia thia name is giren to different 
bright coloured species of Labri, to a 
striped Balistes, and to some species of 
Ostradon. 

PARS'ING, ppr. Resolring a sentence 
into its elements. 

PAR'SON, R. [add.] In EnoKth law, 
four requiaites are necessary to con- 
stitute a parson ; ria., holy orders, pre- 
sentation, institution, and induction. 

PAR'SONA^E, R. [add.] The benefice 
of a parish. 

PAR'SONED, a. Furnished with a par- 
son ; relating to» or done by a parson. 
[Rare.] 

PARSOVl€, )a. Relating to a 

PARSON'I€AL, f parson or clergy- 
man; clerical. [Rare.] 

PAR'SONISH, a. Relating to, or like a 
parson. [Rare.] 
«.— Supp. 



PAR'SON MORTAL, r. In law, a rec- 
tor instituted and inducted for his own 
life. 

PART, R. In good part, [add.] con- 
tentedly; patiently; as, to take a re- 
proof tR good part. — In nuuic, one of 
the dirisions which make up the har- 
mony or tune, as the treble, bass, tenor, 
&o. 

PART, V. t [add.] To leaye; to quit; 
as, presently your souls must part yonr 
bodies. [Shah.] — To part firom an 
anchor, in marine Ian., to break a rope; 
a vessel is said to partfirom an anchor, 
when she is driven from it by the break- 
ing of the cable. 

PART, V. i. [add.] To part wUh, to de- 
part with. [Shah,] 

PARTAKE', V. t. [add.] To make a par- 
taker. [Speruer.] 

PAR'TAn, r. The common sea-crab. 
[Scotch.] 

PAR'TEN,t V. i. ir^fin. To toke part. 
[Chaucer.] 

PARTERRE', r. (pSr-tfir), instead of 
PARTERRE. 

PARTES ENTIRE.f Interior parts; 
inner parts. [Spetuer.] 

PAR'THENON, r. Instead of <" height 
from the base olF the pediments," retA 
height to the base of the pediments. 

PARTHEN'OPE, r. One of the small 
planets or asteroids between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, discorered by M. 
Gasparis, of Naples, 11th May, 1850. 
It rerolres round the sun in 1979*39 
solar days, and is about two and a-half 
times the distance of the earth from 
the sun. 

PARTHENOP'IANS, r. A tribe of 
cmstaceans, placed by Milne Edwards 
between the Maians and the Cyclome- 
topes. Species are found in the English 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the 
Indian Ocean. 

PAR TIALIST, R. [add.] One who 
holds that the atonement was made 
only for a part of mankind, that is, the 
elect. 

PARTICIPI ALIZE, v. t. To form into 
a participle. [Rare.] 

PARTieULAR, a. [add.] Minute; cir- 
cumstantial ; as, he was very particular 
in describing the case. — Singular; un- 
common; as, there is a particular 
beauty in this passage. — ^Peculiar ; as, 
this is a geography particular to the 
medallists. [Addison.] — In theol., this 
term was formerly used in reference 
to the Particularists, or those who hold 
the doctrine of particular election, &c., 
and is still retained in the appellation 
Particular Baptiete. — Particular pro- 
potition, in logic, a proposition in which 
the predicate is affirmed or denied of 
some part only of the subject. 

PARTICULAR, r. [add.] A letter of 
detail. [Shah.}-~In law, a particular 
account or detail in writing; as, a par- 
ticular of premises ; a particular of the 
plaintiiTs demand, &c. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS, r. In 
England, a name applied to Calrinistic 
Baptists, as distinguished from General 
Baptists, who hold Arminian doctrines. 

PARTICOJLAR ESTATE, r. In law, 
that interest which is granted out of a 
larger estate, which then becomes an 
expectancy either in rcTersion or re- 
mainder. 

PARTICULARIZA'TION, instead of 
PARTIC'ULARIZATION. 

PARTICULAR LIEN, n. Jn law, a, 

right of retaining possession of a chattel 

from the owner until a certain claim 

upon it is satisfied. 
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PARTICULARLY, adv. [add.] Espe- 
cially; minutely; exactly; circumstan- 
tially. 

PARTICULAR TENANT, r. In law, 
a tenant for years, for life, &o., who 
holds only for his term. 

PAR'TIE,t RjFr.] A part; a party in 
a dispute. \ Chaucer.] 

PARITIES, R. plur. In law, a number of 
persons concerned i» any business af- 
fisir; litiganU. [See Party.] 

PAR'TISAN, R. [add.] A kind of hal- 
bert introduced in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The lower part of the blade was 
crescent- shaped. [See cut in Diet. 
Speab.] 

PARTI'^'TION, R. [add.] BUI for a 
partition, in the court of chancery, an 
original bill filed for the purpose of ob- 
taining the judgment of the court as 
to the rights of parties as parceners, 
joint-tenants, and tenants in common, 
and the proportions to which they are 
entitled under a partition, and after- 
wards to procure a division of such 
proportions. 

PAR'TITIVE, R. In gram., a partitive 
word. 

PART'-OWNERS, )r. In law, 

QUA'SI-PARTNERS, J joint-owners, 
or tenants in common, who have a dis- 
tinct, or at least an independent, al- 
though an undivided interest in the 
property. 

PAR'TRID6E, instead of PART- 
RIDGE, R. for " P. cinerea,' read P. 
cinereus. 

PAR'TRmOE-BERRY, r. A plant of 
the genus Gaultheria, the O, procmn- 
bent, inhabiting North America. It is 
aromatic and astringent, and yields an 
oil which is used as a flavouring sub- 
stance. 

PARTS. R. plur. [add.] Parties; party. 
rShah.] 

PARTURIPA'CIENT, r. [L. parturio, 
and flacio, to cause.] A medicine which 
excites uterine action, or facilitates 
parturition, as ergot. 

PAR'TY, R. [add.] A company made up 
for a given occasion ; as, a riding partif, 
a fishing party, a pleasure party, &c. 

PAR'TY-FENCE WALL, r. See 
Pabtt-Wall. 

PAR'TYISM, R. Devotion to party. 

PARTY-SPIRITED, a. Having the 
spirit of party or of partisans. 

PAR'TY-VER'DIGT, r. A joint ver- 
dict. [Shah.] 

PARU'LIS, R. [L. par, and Gr. wXm, 
the gum.] Gum-boil. 

PA'RUS, R. The tit, tomtit, or titmouse, 
a genus of conirostral passerine birds. 
They are active littie birds, continually 
flitting from spray to spray, suspend- 
ing themselves in all sorts of atti- 
tudes, and feeding on small seeds and 
insects. Several species are British, as 
the ox-eye-tit, blue-tit, coal-tit, crested- 
tit, and marsh-tit. The crested-tit 
{Parut erittatut) is restricted to the 
pine-forests of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. [/Sm TrrM OD8B.] 

PAR'TTSE, R. [L. parvita.] An afler- 
noon*s exercise or moot, for the in- 
struction of young students in law. 

PAS,R.(pi.)rFr.]Astep. 

PAS,t R. [add.] A foot-pace. [Chaucer.] 

P AS,t V. t. [See PassJ To surpass ; to 
exceed ; to excel. [Spenter.] 

PAS €U AL RENTS, r. Yearly tributes 
paid by the clergy to the bishop or arch- 
deacon at their Easter visitations. 

PASCH-FLOWER, r. See Pasque- 
Flowbb. 
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PAS'€UAdE, It. The grazing or paa* 

tiiritik^ dT eattle. 
PASHaiAPll IC, \a. Rektmj^ to 
PA.sKpKAPH ICAL, f pasigrapby. 

PATH'NA^'e, }**■ ^""^ ^ PANNAas. 

PASS, n. [add.] A jest or thought. 
[^AdA.]^ — A term appUed ll;o the mani- 
pulations of an operator ia moflmerism. | 

FAS'SAtjE, n, [^d.] A pass or eticoun^ 
t^r t &Hj a iHUsa^t at arms. — In the U. \ 
StaieM^ enactment; the act of carrying 
through all the regular formi necessary 
to gire ralidity ; tu^ tlie pttMtttge of a 
l^Wf or of a bill into a law, by a legii- ^ 
latire body, — /n pat^iafft, in pftt»iog; 
corftoHly , traniitorily. 
'i'Jicie ruiidfljnentflil kDuwiedgei bave been 
tita^ted bat iri piitta^t. Bacon. 

PAS'S AOE 'MONEY, u. The charBo I 
made for the conveyiuiee of a passenger 
in A merchant reaael. ! 

PASSANTjf ppr. [Ff] EjcceUing j 
surpassing. [Chaucfr^] 

PASS'-BUOK. n. A book in which a 
merchant or trader makes an entry of 
goodi ^]d on credit to a customer, for 
the information of the customer. 

PASSKD, i>pjadd.} Surpassed. [Shaf[.] 

PASSE GAHDKi^, 
ft.^ In ancient ar- 
mour, ridges ftomo- 
tiiin^ formed on 
the pouldron^, or 
Bhonlder - pieeea* 
aa an additional 
protection to tho 
thrnat- 

PASSEMENT'- 
ED, jjp, [Fr. pa*' 
temtntf ]ace.] 
Guarded with 
laco, fringe, 6cc. 
\ Scotch,} 

FAS SENDER- P16EON, n. A bird of 
the genaa Columbat the C. miffratoria, 
which abounds in America. Tlie mul- 
tiplication of these pigeons ts so rapid, 
and their destructive pawer so great, 
that they {ire obliged to migrate from 
place to [>lace in vast HocUk to obtain 
their food. It furms a spccica of the 
BubgenuB Ectopi«te4 of modern natu 
raliHt*!^ chiefly disringiii^ihed bv ita long 
gradnated tail- [.S**^ T^tnEONJ 

PASS* ING, ppr. or«. [add.] Ptuntta 
briff, surpassing \ entraordinary. [Spcn 

FAS^SING'TICKET, n. A kind of per- 
mit, being a note or cheek which the 
toll'cletka on some canals give to the 
boatmen^ specifying the lading for which 
they hare paid toll. 

PASSION, n. [addj Emotion, or com- 
motion of tlje feelings. [Sptnter*\ 

PAS'SIONATE, ff. Giren up to grief. 
\Shah.] 

PAS'blO^ATE,t»? ''[add-]Toexprc«ft 
with affectionate emotion. [Sp^rutr.] 

PAS'SIONATKLY^ a^u, fadd.] In a 
manner calenlated to excite or repre- 
Hnt the emotions of the mtnd ; ait, 
Action's flight, confusion, and grief «, 
are poiMionaUhf represented. \Addiion. j 

PAS'SION ISTS, n. A rcligioua order in 
the church of Hume. 

PASS'- KEY, n. A key for opening many 
Jocks. 

PASS'- WORT, n. A plant, palay-wortj 
a ftpecica of primrose. 

FAST,t P\*, [E prrjfuf.] Endured; suf- 
fered ; asj he patt the paini of hell. 
\SpenserJ\ 

PASTE, n. {add.] A kind <rf cement 
made of Hour and water boiled, used 
for uniting |iJiL>er and other lututance^ 




PAS'TtL, E. U To administer or treat i 

with pasUls. | 

PAS'TOKAOE, n. The office or juris- . 

diction of a pasitor. 
PASTORX'LE, a. instead of Pastor- ' 

ALE^ (addr] In mutiCi an air of a p4u^ 

ioral character. 
FAS TOR ALLY, mhr. In the maimer of 

a pastor. 
FAS TORATE, n. The office, state, or 

iurisdictlon of a sptrituaL pastor ; the 

body of (laators^ 
PAS TO RESIN, n. A resinous sub- 

fltanee eraplqyed by the Indiana at 

Patta, in Peru, for covering wood, to 

render it Lmjiermeable to water. 
PAS'TRY. n, for PASTHT. 
PASTURE, c. t. [add.] To graie, as 

cattle. 
PASTURE-LAND, It. Land appropria^ 

ted to [!«!^turOr 
PAS'TURELESS, a. Destitute of pa^i- 

tnre. 
PAT, n. [add.] A small lump of matter 

beat into shape with the hand or with 

piUff oif a pat of btltter. 
PAT, 31. A pot. [5^^cA] 
PAT. Put. [AVn^cA.] 
PATAGO'MAN, n. A native of PaU- 

gnnia. 
PATCH, n. [add.] A pretender; a fool. 

[SfiahA 
PATGH'ED-FOOL, b. A fool in a 

parti-coloored coat. [Shah.] 
PATCHOU'LY, n. An odoriferona 

plant, the leaves of which furnish an 

essential oil, used for perfuming. It Is 

the Calcut aftrmaticiti, and ts a natire 

of India and China. 
PATCH Y, rt. Full of patches. 
PATE, n, [Fr] A paste. 
FATTEN, tf- [aid.] A sUnd or saucer 

for a chalice to rest ont 



published without prfjudic« to the ?». 
lidity of any letters- patent subsequently 
granted fur the inteniiun. The »(j^tata 
also allows that, in place of detHHUtmg 
a proTisional si^eciticatioti on making 
application for letters-itatent^ tlie Fi^ti- 
tionermay at once J>le a complete ipeci* 
fication of his invention, by which be 
secures the right, in addition to a pro- 
tCi'tion for six month fi^ of proceedinjj 
at law against any person who may in- 
fringe his (.'Uim, even before the gruit 
is actually made, and which may aerer 
be issued. The statute also protidea 
that cTery application is to l>e Ad^er* 
tised in the London Gazette twenty- 
one days l>pfore the (?rant bsuesi^ h) 
order that those parties Interested may 
hare due notice, and may oppose tb« 
grant. 

FAT ENT-AMBIGUITY, n. In iaw, a 
doubt that is apparent upun the (ace uf 
an instrument. 

PATENT-METAL, a. The yellow 
metal patented by Mr. Muntz, lised for 
sheathing teasels. 

PATENT-RIGHT. «. The e«e|ttsT« 
pririle^e of selling and publish tng par- 
ticular contrivances uf art. 

PATERNALLY, adv. In a paternal 
manner, 

FATIIETISM, n. [Or. »0«r, fiuffering-] 
Another name for mesmerism. 

PATHOL OGY, II. [add] In W., tl^ 
part of botatiy which relates to the dis- 
eases of plants^ 

FA 'Til OS, It. [add.] This tertn is now 
chiedy restricted to that which awakens 
tetider emotions*. 

PATIBXLATED, pp. Huny on m gal* 
lows. 

PAT ILK, n. A broad thit-boUomed 
boat, used for transporting the pni- 




PAT'ENT, n. [odd J By the Patent-Law 
Amendment Act of IHiiS, the procedure 
of granting letters -patent for an inden- 
tion has been materially altered ; the first 
cost has a!!*o been greatly red need ; but 
the Uw, ifi other re9i>ects, has been al- 
tered only ill a few particulars. Instead 
of separate grantt for England* Seot- 
tand.and IrelandtOnly one Kcaut \n now 
issued for the three kingdoms. Provi- 
sional protection,, also, now commences 
on the day of petitioning; for letters- 
patef^t, and the statute requires thdt 
the petition be accompauiecl by a de- 
claration and fjtatcmeut of tho nature 
of the i oTent i i»n . Hicse documents ar e 
rcf*rrc«l to one of the law-officers of 
the crown, who^ if he l>e satisfied with 
tho Btatemeut of the invention, grants 
a certificate of provisional protection, 
to remain in force during six months 
from the date of application, pending 
which the invention may be used and 



ducts of Upper Bengal dowt^ the Gftn- 
ges ; frxnn forty to si sty-five feet long, 
lightly made, and eaj>able of convcjiFiK 
a heavy cargo; it is especially adapt«i 
for transporting cotton. The patile is 
nurmonnted by a large shed, of a flat 
ahape^ aa Iouk as the boat, and carries 
a tiinj.i:Ie Ijirjfe square sail, 

PAT'KEN,t «' »■ ^^»' [From L. palgr] 
To pray ; prQperlif^ to repeat the paief- 
nmler. 

FA'TRES CONSCRIFTI, n. piitr. 
(L. conscript fathers.] Tlie senators of 
ancient Rome. 

PA TRlAUeilDOMtt «■ Dominion of 
a pfttriareh. 

PATRr^CIANISM, n. The rank or 
charat'ter of patricians* 

PATRICIDAL, rt. Relating to patri- 
cide ; parricidaU 

FAT RICIDE, R> [L. fw/ff, father, and 
cavht to kilLl The murder ortottrderer 
of a father ; parricide. 
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PER™ck, }n. Apartridge.[&<,teA.] 

PA'TRIOT, n. instead of PATRIOT. 

PA'TRIOT, a. instead of PAT'RIOT. 

PATRIOT'l€, a. instead of PA- 
TRIOTIC 

PATRIOTICALLY, adv. In a patrioUc 
manner. 

PA'TRIOTISM, n instead of PAT- 
RIOTISM. 

PATRIPAS'SIANISM, n. The tenets 
of the Patripassians. 

PATROClNA'TION,t n. instead of 
PATROC INATION. 

PATROL^ V. t To pass through ; to go 
round as a guard. 

PA'TRON, n. instead of PATRON. 

PA'TRON, a. Affording tutelary aid ; 
as, A patrim saint. 

PA'TRONAOE, n, instead of PAT'- 
RONA6E. 

PA'TRONA6E,t V. t. instead of PAT'- 
RONA6E. 

PA'TRONAL, a, instead of PAT- 
RONAL. 

PA'TRONESS, n, instead of PAT- 
RONESS. 

PA'TRONIZE, V. t. instead of PAT- 
RONIZE. 

PA'TRONIZED, pp. instead of PAT- 
RONIZED. 

PA'TRONIZER, n. instead of PAT'- 
RONIZER. 

PA'TRONIZING, ppr. instead of 
PATRONIZING. 

PA'TRONLESS, a. instead of PAT- 
RONLESS. 

PATRONOMATOL'OdY, n. [Gr. 
aurtif^ father, «#«/««, name, and ^*yHf 
treatise.] An essay on the origin of the 
names of men, illustrating their relation 
to the arts, professions, qualities, or 
other facts or circomstances from which 
they ori«rinated. 

PA'TRONS,t H. Boxes to hold pistol- 
cartridges. 

PATRONYM'I€, \a. Derived, as 

PATRONYM'I€AL, f a name, fh)m 
an ancestor; expressing the name of a 
father or ancestJ^. 

PATROON', n. [Dutch, a protector.] 
In the state of New York, the name 
given to the first proprietors of certain 
tracts of land, with manorial privileges, 
and descending with the property to 
the oldest son. 

PATS, n. Small wooden utensils used 
for making up butter into small figured 
pieces for the table. [Prtmncial.^ 

PATTER, V. t. To talk incessantly; to 
be tiresomely loquacious. — In an €u:tive 
sense, to repeat in a mnttering way 
without interruption. [Scotch.]— 1o 
mutter; to mumble; as, to paUer ovX 
prayers; to say many paternosters. 
[LocalA 

PATTER, V. I*. To move with quick 
steps, making a succession of small 
sounds. [Scotch."] 

PATTERN, n. [add.] Figure or style of 
ornamental execution ; as, chintz of a 
beautiful pattern, — Also, a quantity of 
cloth sufficient for a garment; as, a vest 
pattern. 

PATTERN, V. t. [add.] To match ; to 
parallel. [Shah.] 

PAT'TLE, n. A stick shod with iron, 
with which a ploughman clears away 
the earth that adheres to the plough ; a 
paddle. JScoUh.] 

PAUCH'TY, la. Haughty; petulant; 
PAUGH'TY, ! malapert. [Scotch.] 
PAUR, n. Art ; a wile. [Scotch.] 
PAU'KY, a. See Pawky. 
PAUL, n. In mar. Ian. [See Pawl.] 
PAUL, V. t. To puxzle. [Local.] 



PAUL'DRON, n. See Pocldbon. 
PAU'LIANIST, n. A follower of Paul 
of Siunosata, a divine of the 3d century. 
PAULI"CIANS, n. A sect of Chris- 
tians, named fh>m their leader Paulas, 
an Armenian. Their history is inter- 
woven with that of the Greek church 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. 
PAUMES,t n. plur. [Fr.] The palms of 
the hands. [Chaucer.] 
PAUSE, V. t. [add.] To be at rest; to 
be quiet. [5AaA.] 

P AUX'I, fi. A genus of South American 
birds (Ourax), belonging to the same 
family as the cnrassow,the best known 
species of which has a large light blue 
tubercle at the base of the beak, nearly 
as large as the head. 
PAVADE',t n. Some sort of weapon of 
offence. [Chaucer,] 
PAV'AdE, fi. Money paid towards pav- 
ing the streets or highways. 
PAVA, n. (pii-vft'.) [Fr.] The pavement. 
PAVED- WAY, n. A certain description 
of tramway, but formed of stone instead 
of iron. It may be considered as inter- 
mediate between a road and a railway. 
PAV'fiSE,tii. iS^Pavisb. 
PAV'£8E,t ». t. To shield; to cover. 
PAVIL'ION, n. [add.] In 
anat.f the o/o, or greater part 
of the external ear. 
PA^VON, ft. An ancient mi- 
litary flag, of a triangular 
shape. 

PAVO'NIA, n. A genus of 
pbmts, nat. order MalvacesB. 
P» diuretica is a native of 
BrazD, where a decoction of 
it is used as a diuretic. — Also, 
I the name of a genus of Urge 

butterflies, found in South 
America. 
PAWED, pp. Scraped vrith 
the forefeet. 

PAWL'-BITTS, n. In mer- 
chant vestelff pieces of tim- 
ber fixed perpendicularly before the 
windlass, serring as suppoits to the 
pawls which are pinned into them. 
[See BiTTS.] 
PAWN, fi. [add.] In law, a pledge; a 
bailment of goods by a debtor to his 
creditor, to be kept till the debt is dis- 
charged. 

PAWN^AC^E, n. See Pahnaob. 
PAWN -BROKING, n. The business of 
a pawn-broker. 

PAX, { n. An ecclesiastical 

PAX^BREDE,) utensU, formed usually 
of a plate of 
metal, chas- 
ed, engraved, 
or inlaid with 
figures repre- 
senting the 
Virgin and 
Child, the 
Crucifixion, 
&c., which 
having been 
kissed by the 
priest during 
the Agnue 
Dei of the 
mass, is hand- 
ed to the 
acolyte, who 
presents it to 
be kissed by 
each of the ecclesiastics officiating, say- 
ing to them Pax tecum (peace to thee). 
The decorations of the pax are fre- 
quently very rich. 
PAX^-WAX, fi. The name given by 
butchers to a strong, stiff cartilage run- 
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ning along the sides of the neck of a 
large quadruped, to the middle of the 
back, as in an ox or horse. It seems to 
be intended to support the head in a 
horizontal position. 

PAYEENGHAUT, a. [Hindostanee.] 
Below the Ghauts; Baiaghaut meaning 
above the Ghauts. 

PAY'EN,t n. [Fr.l A pagan. [Chaucer.] 

P AY'ENES,t n. p2i<r. Pagans; heathens. 
[Chaucer.] 

PAYNE,t n. Pain; labour. — Fa/a/ 
fMiyne, fatal end. [Spenter.^ 

PA Y-OFF% o. /. In marine Ian., to let a 
vessel's head fall off from the wind. 
[See the verb To PayJ 

PAYS' AUNCE,t n, [From pause.] A 
pausing; a stopping. [ChcaicerA 

PAYSD,t pp. [From Tr.peser.] Poised. 
[Spenter.) 

PfiA, n. [add.] Pea of an anchor, the 
bill of an anchor. 

PfiACE, n. [add.] In /<itr, a quiet beha- 
viour toward the king and his subjects. 
— Bill of peace, in law, a bill brought 
by a person to establish and perpetuate 
a right which he claims, and which, 
from its nature, may be controverted 
by different persons at different times, 
and by different actions; or, where 
separate attempts have already been 
unsuccessfully made to overthrow the 
same right, and where justice requires 
that the party should be quieted in the 
right, if it is already sufficiently estab- 
lished under the direction of the court. 
— Breach of the peace. [See Bbeach. j 
— Commiseion of the peace, one of the 
authorities, by virtue of which the 
judges sit upon circuit.— Peace of the 
hing, that security for life and goods 
which the sovereign promises to aJl his 
subjects, or others taken into his pro- 
tection.—Peoee of Oodand the church, 
that cessation which the king's subjects 
anciently had from trouble and suit of 
law, between the terms and on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

PfiACE'-OFFERING, n. [add.] In 
commnn usage, satisfaction offered to 
an offended person, especially to a supe- 
rior. 

PfiACH'Y, a. Containing or resembling 
peaches. 

PfiA'COCK.BUTTERFLY,n. A name 
given by collectors of insects to butter- 
flies of the species Vanessa lo, from the 
eyes on their wings resembling the eyes 
on peacocks' feathers. 

PfiA'-CRAB, ft. Pinnotheres, a genus 
of small roundish Crustacea, which are 
parasitic in oysters, mussels, and other 
bivalve shells. Two or three species 
are met with in this country. 

P£ A'-DO V£, n. The Columba xenaidn, 
a pretty pigeon found in North America 
and in the West Indies. 

PfiA'-FOWL, n. Same as Peacock. 

Pfi A'-JACKET,ii. Athick loose woollen 
jacket worn by seamen, fishermen, &c. ' 

PfiAK, n. [add.] Peah-down-hauler, in ! 
thips, a rope rove through a block, | 
at the peak or outer end of a gaff, to , 
haul it down hj.— Peak-purchase, a i 
tackle on the peak-tye for hoisting it. | 
— Peah-tye, a tye used in some ships ; 
for hoisting the peak of a heavy gaff. 

PfiAK,t V. i, [add.] To peep or pry. 
[ Vulgar J 

PfiAKED, a. fadd.lt Sickly looking. 

PfiAL, V. t. [add.] To utter loudly and 
sonorously. [Oearth.] i 

PfiA-NUT, n. The Araehis hypogeea, or 
ground-nut. [iSee Abacuis in this ' 
Supp.] 

PEABlFORM, a. Pear-shaped. . 
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PEARL, a. (perl.) Relating to, or made 
of pearl. 

P£ARL'-£YE,ii. The old English name 
for cataract. 

PEAR'LINS, ) n. Lace made of silk 

PEAR'LINGSj or thread. [Scotch.] 

PEARLS-MOSS, n. Carrageen- moss or 

Irish moss {Chondnu critpus). [See 

Cabbaoben-Mobs in this Supp."] 

PEARLS-MOTHS, n. A name given by 

collectors to moths of the genus Mar- 

garitia. 

PEARL'-POWDER,n. A powder used 
by perfomers. It is obtained from the 
nitric solution of bismuth by adding a 
proportion of muriatio acid, and then 
precipitating by a small quantity of 
water. 
PEARS-SHAPED, a. Shaped like a pear. 
PfiAS, «. plmr. of Pe€L [See PeaJ Istue- 
peatf the young unripe fruit of Cfuraooa 
oranges, dried and turned in a lathe. 
Issue-peas are also made of tow or flax 
rolled up with gum-water and wax. 
PfiASE'-BOGLE, n. A scarecrow. 
[Scotch.] 

PBASE'-WEEP, ) n. The peewit, or 

PfiESE'-WEEP, f lapwing. [Scotch.] 

PEAT, n. A pet; afaTourite. [ScoUh.] 

PfiATS-HAGG, n. Sloughs in places 

from whence peat has been dug.[S<»>teA.] 

PfiATs.REEK, 11. The smoke of peat; 

the flavour communicated to whisky in 

consequence of its being distilled by 

means of peats. [Scotch.] 

PfiAZE,t n. [Sp. peta.\ A violent blow; 

a stamp of the foot. [Spenser.] 

PECANS, \n. [add.] A species of 

PECA'NAj J hickory, Cartfa oKvifor- 

mis, and its fruit, growing in North 

America. The nuts are oblong, rery 
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smooth, an inch and a half long, with 

thin shells, and form a small article of 

trade in the southern part of the valley 

of the Mississippi. 
PE€AN'-NUT, n. The fruit of the Car- 

ya oliviformis, much used at table in 

the United States. 
PECCANCY, n. [add.] CriminaHty; 

transgression. [Cowper.] 
PECCARY, n. See Pecabt. 

PEGH, I *"• •• '^^ ^^'* ^ P"*- [Scotch.] 

PECH'BLENDE, n. See Pechblekd. 

PECRSING, Ippr. Puffing and panting; 

PEGH'ING, f breathing hard. f^cofcA.] 

PE'CILOPODE, instead of PECIL- 
OP'ODE, or P(ECILOPODE. 

PECTATE, B. A compound of pectic 
acid with a base. 

PECTEN, n. [add.] A vascular mem- 
brane on the eyes of birds. 

PECTINATE MUSCLES. B. In ana<., 
a name given to the muscular fasciculi 



of the heart, from their resemblance to 
the teeth of a comb. 
PECTINSEAL, a. Same as Pbo- 

TIBAL. 

PECTINESUS, B. In oihxL, a flat quad- 
rangular muscle situated obliquely be- 
tween the pubes and the little trochan- 
ter, at the upper and anterior part of 
the thigh. 

PECTINIBRANCH'IATE, instead of 
PECSTINIBRANCHLA.TE. 

PECTORAL, n. [add.] In ich., a pec- 
toral fin. 

PECTORALLY, adv. In a pectoral 

manner. 

PECU'LIUM, B. [L] In the Roman 

law, the property which a slave might 

acquire independently of the control of 
his master. — In the civil law, peculiar 
or exclusive property. 

PECU'NIAL,t a. Pecuniary; paid in 
money. [Chaucer.] 

PECUNIARY, a. [add.] Pecuniary 
causes, in law, such as arise either from 
the withholding of ecclesiastical dues, 
or the doing or neglecting some act 
relating to the church, whereby damage 
accrues to the plaintiiF, towards obtain- 
ing a satisfaction for which he is per- 
mitted to institute a suit in the spiritual 
court. — Pecuniary legacy, a testament- 
ary gift of money. 

PEDSA6E,t B. [L. pes, a foot.] Money 
given for the passing of foot or horse 
through any country; a toll paid by 
passengers. 

PEDASLIAN, a. ReUting to the feet, 
or to a metrical foot ; pedal. 

PEDSANTI8M,t b. Office or quality of 
a pedant. 

PEO'DER, B. A pedler; a hawker. 
[Scotch.i 

PEiyDLER, B. One who peddles. [See 
Pbdleb.1 

PED'DLERY, b. See Pedlebt. 

PED'DLING, B. The employment of a 
peddler or peiciler. 

PED'ICEL, B. [add.] In tool., a foot- 
stalk or stem, by which certain animals 
of the lower orders, xoophytes, &c., are 
attached. 

PEDICELLA'RIA, b. The name given 
to certain appendages of the echini, 
and other echinodermata, each consist- 
ing of a stem or pedicel, bearing at its 
summit a sort of forceps of calcareous 
matter, not unlike a crkb*s claw. 

PED'LAR, B. See Pedler. 

PEDUNCULATED, a. Having a pe- 
duncle ; growing on a peduncle ; as, a 
pedunculated flower. 

PfiEB'LE, B. A pebble. [Scotch,] 

PfiECE,t n. [See Piece.] A castle ; a 
building. [Spenser.] 

PEER, n. In naut. Ian. [See Peak.] 

PfiER'Y, a. A term applied to timber 
and trees, in which the first symptoms 
of decay are shown. [American.] 

PEEL, n. A pool. [Scotch.] 

PEEL, B. [A.-Sax. pil.] A place of 
strength or fortification ; a stronghold, 
the defences of which are of earth mixed 
with timber, and strengthened with 
palisades. [See Peel-Tower.] 

PEEL, V. i. [add.] To be separated, or 
come off in thin flakes or pellicles. 
[SuHft.]^ 

PEELED, pp. or a. [add.] Shaven ; as, a 
peeled priest. [Shah.] 

PEELSER, B. [add.] A vulgar name for 
a policeman, from Sir Robert Peel 
having been the reformer of the police 
force, and the first to introduce a police 
costume. 

PEEN, B. The sharp point of a mason's 
hammer. [Scotch.] 



PEENdE, 9. i. To complain; to whine. 
[Scotch.] 

PEEN' (^ IN, ppr. Complaining; whin- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

PEER, a. Poor. [Scotdk.] 

PEER, n. A pear. [Scotch.] 

PEER, V. t. To make equal or the same 
rank. [Scotch.] 

PfiERES,t B. p/tcr. Peers ; equals ; com- 
panions. [Spenser.] 

PEERSIE, n. A boy's spinning-top set in 
motion by the pull of a string, in place 
of being whipped. [Scotch.] 

PEER'IE, a. Sharp-looking; curious; 
suspicious. [Scotch.] 

PEERS, B. plur. The nobility of the 
realm, and lords of Pariiament. [See 
Peer.] — Peers of fees, vassals or ten- 
ants of the same lord, who were obliged 
to serve and attend him in his ooorts, 
being equal in function. 

PEES,t B. Peace. [Chaucer.] 

PEE'WIT, B. For "JVoiga,- read 
Tringa. 

PEGH, V. t. See Pech in this S^tp. 

PEGHTS, n. The Picta. [StofcA.!" 

PEINE,t n. [Ft., from L. peena.] Peo- 
slty ; grief; torment ; labour. [Okaucer.] 

PEINE,! »• '• To torture; to put to 
pain. — She peined Atr, ahe took great 
pains. [Chcateer.] 

P£lSE,f ) n. [Sp. pesa.] A weight; 

PElZE,t J poise; a blow. [Spenser.] 

PEISE, ) r. t. [Ft. peser.] To poise; to 

PEIZE, j balance ; to keep in suspense ; 
to delay; to weigh down. [iSAoA.] 

PEISE,t V. t. [Ft. poizer.] To poise; 
to weigh. [Chaucer.] 

PESRAN, B. [add.] The MusteJa ama- 
densis, founa in Canada and the nor- 
thern United States. It is also called 
the fisher, and grows to the length of 
from three to four feet. 

PELEC A'NUS, B. The peUcan, a genas 
of palmiped birds. [See Pelicab.I 

PELSECOID, B. [Gr. «iXi»v, a hatcbeC, 
and tiiat, resemblance.] A mathemati- 
cal figure in the forxirof a hatchet, con- 
tained under two quadrantal arcsi, and 
a semicircle. 

PELSERINE, B. [Ft.] A lady's long 
cape or fur-tippet, with ends comins 
down before. 

PELL, n. [add.] A roll of parchment. 

PELL,f n. [Low L. pela; Eng. a pile or 
peel.] A house ; a cell ; a palace. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PELLSACK, n. A porpoise ; also, a bul- 
let [Scotch.] 

PELL^ACE, b. [L. pellis, a skin.] Cos- 
tom or duty paid for skins of leather. 

PELL'ETED, pp. Formed into pellets 
or small balls. 

PELLU'CIDLY, adv. Transparently; 
clearly. 

PELOPONNESSIAN, a. Belonging to 
Peloponnesus, a celebrated peniuKila, 
confprehending the southern part of 
Greece ; now called the Morea. 

PELOSSINE, B. A colourless subsitance 
extracted from the root of the Cissasn- 
pelos pareira. It is a powerful base^ 
forming salts with several acids. 

PELT, V. i. To be clamorous. [Shak,] 

PELTID'EA, b. a genus of lichens. 
P. canina is the dog-lichen, or ground- 
liverwort. P. aphthosa is the thm^- 
lichen, which is purgative and anthel- 
mintic. 

PEM'MICAN, ) fi. [add.] This prepara- 

PEM'ICAN, ) tion is used in the 
wilds of North America, and consti- 
tutes the best and most portable food 
for the voyageurs. 
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PE'NAL CODE, n. A code or system 
of laws relating to the puaishment of 



PE'NAL LAWS, n. Those laws which 
prohibit an act, and impose a penalty 
for the commission of it. 

PE'NAL STATUTES, n. Those stat- 
ntes which impose penalties or punish- 
ments for an offence committed. 

PEN'ANCE, n. [add.] An ecclesiastical 
censure or punishment imposed by the 
ecclesiastical law, for the purgation or 
correction of the soul of an offender, in 
consequence of some crime of spiritual 
cognizance committed by him.— Pain ; 
sorrow. [Chaucer.] 

PEN^ANT,t n. A person doing pen- 
ance. [Chaucer.] 

PEN'-€ ASE, n. A case to carry pens in. 

PEN'CEL, I iiJ[Dimin.of -Pawon.] 

PEN'NONCEL,) The narrow riband- 
like flag at the head of a lance. 

PENCILLING, n. The act of forming 
sketches with a pencil ; a sketch. 

PEN'-€UTTEB, n. One whose ooco- 
pation is to make pens. 

PENDANT 
POST. n. In 
a medieval 
principal 
roof'truMftL 
short pott 
placed ^ 
gainst the 
wall, baring 
its lower 
end suppor- 
ted onacor- 
bel or capi- 
tal, and its 
upper sap- 
porting the 
tie-befun or 
hammer- 
beam. — 2. 
The support 
of an arch 
across the 
angles of a 
square. 

PEND'ENT 
BRIDGE, n. A wooden bridge with 
abutments only at the ends, and 8up< 
ported by posts and pillars. 

PEND'ENTLT, adv. In a pendent or 
projecting manner. 

PENIKICLE, 11. A pendant ; an append- 
age; a small piece of ground. [Sa»<cA.1 

PEND'ING, prep. For the time of the 
continuance of; during; as, pending the 
suit; pending the negotiation. 

PEN^DRO, R. A disease in sheep; by- 
datid. 

PENEL'OPE, R. A genus of gallinace- 
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OTs bu-ds inhabiting the New Worid. 
P. eristata is found in a wild sUte in 



Guiana and Brazil, and resembles the 
curassows both in appearance and man- 
ners. They are called guanty and, from 
being variable in plumage, the species 
are difficult to define. 

PENETRA'LIA, n. p/nr. [L.] See 
Penetrale. 

PEN'ETRATINGLY,c«fo. Piercingly; 
discerningly; acutely. 

PEN'.GUN, n. A pop-gun. [Seolch.] 

PE'NIBLE,t a. [Fr.] Industrious; 
painstaking. [Chaucer.] 

PENICIL'LIUM,R. A genus of fungous 
plants found on decaying bodies and in 
fluids in a state of acetification. P. 
glaucum is the ultimate state both of 
the rinegar-plant, the flocculent fila- 
ments of which form a dose, tough, 
crust-like, or leathery web, and also of 
the yeast-plant, called, in its first stage, 
Torula eereoigiet. 

PEN'ITENCER,t n. A priest who en- 
joins penance in extraordinary cases. 
\Chaueer.] 

FENaTENT,a. [add.] Doing penance. 
\Shak.] 

PENIT£N'TIAL,R. [add.] A Tagabond 
who has been subjected to the punish- 
ment of whipping. [HvdihroM.] 

PENITEN'TIALLT, oifo. In a con- 
trite manner. 

PENITEN'TLART, a. [add.] Expres- 
sive of contrition or penitence; as, a 
penitenHary letter. [Fox.] 

PEN'NACHED, instead of PEN'- 
NACHED. 

PEN'NANT, In. [add.] A small flag at 

PEN'NON, ; the head of a knight's 
lance.— In naval affairty^ long narrow 
piece of bunting carried at the mast- 
head of a ship-of-war. A broad-pen- 
nani is a swallow-tailed piece carried 
in the same way in a commodore's ves- 
sel. [See Pendant.] 

PEN'NISTONE, n. A coarse woollen 
stuff or frieze. 

PEN'NON.t «• A pinion. 

PEN'NY-A-LIN'ER, n. A term of con- 
tempt for those who furnish matter for 
public journals at a penny a line, or 
some such small price. The penny-a- 
liners prepare paragraphs on their own 
account, and sell copies of the same 
paragraph to as many journals as will 
purchase them. 

PEN'NY-GRASS, n. A plant; penny- 

PEN'NT-P0STA6E, n. The postage or 
duty of one penny chargeable on all 
letters under half-an-ounce in weight, 
sent to or from any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

PEN'NY-STANE, n. A flat stone used 
as a quoit. [Scotch.] 

PEN'ON.t fi. A streamer or ensign. 
[See Pennant.] [ChoMtcer.] 

PEN'ON, n. 5«e Pennon. 

PENS,f n.plur. Pence; pennies. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PEN'SA, R. [L.] In ancient timet, a wey 
of cheese, salt, &c., equal to 266 Ibs.~ 
Ad-pensam, the full weight of 12 oz. 
troy, which was formerly paid into the 
exchequer for 1 lb. troy. 

PEN'S£LL,t n. See Penoel in this 
Supp. [Chaucer.] 

PEN'SIFEHEAD.f ii. [Fr. peneif, and 
Sax. hadf condition.] Pensiveness. 
[Chaucer.] 

PEN'SION, II. [add.] CivU-litt pensions, 
pensions granted on the civil list to 
such persons as have just claims on the 
royal beneficence, or who, by their per- 
sonal serrices to the crown, by the per- 
formance of duties to the public, or by 
their useful discoveries in science, and 



attainments in literature and the arts, 
have merited the gracious consideration 
of their soveAign and the gratitude of 
their country. The queen is empowered 
to grant, in every year, new pensions on 
the civil list to the amount of £1200. 

PEN'SIONERS, II. [add.] Each indi- 
vidual of the hand cfpensionert has an 
allowance of £150 per annum and two 
horses. This band is now called the 
Honourable Body of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms. — In Shah., pensioner is used for 
courtier, 

PEN'SION-WRIT, M. In law, a process 
issued against a member of an inn of 
court when he is in arrear for pensions, 
commons, or other duties. [See Pen- 
sion.] 

PEN'-STOGE, M. [add.] The sluice by 
which the water supplying a water- 
wheel is regulated in the immediate 
vicinity of the wheel; the barrel of a 
pump in which the piston plays, and 
through which the water passes up. — 
Also, the handle used wi^ a metallic 
or other pen. 

PEN'SY, \a. [Fr. pensif.] Proud and 

PEN'SIE, f conceited; spruce. [Scotch.] 

P£NT,t n. A confined accumulation ; 
inclosure. 

PENT'AGLE, n. [Low L. fMittacti/tmi.] 
The name given to a figure of three trian- 
gles, intersected and made of five lines. 
It was worn as a preservative against 
demons; and when it was delineated 
on the body of a man, it was supposed 
to touch and point out the fi?e places 
wherein our Saviour was wounded. 

PENTAGOe €OUS, instead of PEN'- 
TA€0€€OUS. 

PENTAG'RINUS. n. A genus of echi- 
noderms. [See Pentaobinites.] 

PENTAG'ONALLY, adv. With five 
angles. 

PENTACSI'YNOUS, instead of PEN- 
TA6YN'OUS. 

PEN'TAIL. &e Ptiloobbcus. 

PENTATEU'GHAL, a. Renting to 
the Pentateuch. 

PEN'TECOSTER, n. [See Pehtacos- 
TEB.] A commander of fifty men in 
ancient Greece. 

PEN'TEGOSTYS, n. [Gr.] In anc. 
Greece, a body of fifty men, but the 
number varied. 

PENT'-ROOF, w. In 
orcA., a roof formed like 
an inclined plane, the 
slope being all on one 
side; called also a shed- 

pwn«« PEN'.TROUGH,n. The 
trough in which the pen-stock of a 
water-wheel is placed. 

PENUL'TIMATE, n. The last sylbible 
but one of a word. [See Penult.] 

PEP'ER,t n. Pepper.— To brewepeper, 
to prepare a hot pungent liquor which 
should bum the throats of the drinkers. 
[Chaucer.] 

PfiP'LE.t ». People. [Chaucer.] 

P£P'LISH,t a. Vulgar. [Chaucer.] 

PEFLUS, n. [L. psf>/Km.l In anc. cos- 
tume, a sort of ooverchieif worn upon 
the head, and wound round the neck, 
sometimes concealing the lower part of 
the face. 

PEPTER, II. [add.] Bird-pepper, a 
plant of the genus Capsicum, C. fru- 
tiscens. — Goat^pepper, another species 
of Capsicum, the C. baeeaium. 

PEPTER-BRAND, n. A microscopic 
fungous plant of the genus Uredo, the 
U. caries, which is destructive to com, 
destroying all the interior. It is also 
called smut-balls. 
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PEP^ERIDdE, n. See Pipkbxdob. 

PEP^PER-MOTHffi. i^mmonspeciei 
of moth of the genus fitston, so called 
from its wings bein^ marked with small 
irregnlar dots like grains of pepper. 

PEP'SIN, ) n. [Gr. «wt», to digest] 

PEP'SINEJ a peculiar animal prin- 
ciple secreted by the stomach, and 
present in the gastric juice. 

P£P'Tl€S, n. Medicines which promote 
digestion. 

PER AerCIDENS^ II. [L. by accident.] 
A term formerly employed in philo- 
sophical language, to denote an effect 
which follows from some accidental 
circumstance or quality, and not from 
the nature or essence of the thing.— In 
loQiCi a mode of con?ersion of a propo- 
sition in which the quantity is clianged 
or limited from universal to particular. 

PER ACT, v.t. [L. peroffo,] To perform , 
to practise. 

PERAMBULA'TION, fi. [add] A 
walking through or over ground for the 
purpose of settling boundaries. A per- 
ombutaHan of a forest ^ is a walking 
over the boundaries by justices or others, 
to fix and preserve its bounds. A per- 
awibulatioH cf a parish, is made by 
the minister, churohwardens, and pa- 
rishioners, once a-year, in or about 
Ascension-week, for the purpose of 
preserving the boundaries. Manors 
and lordships may also be perambulated. 

PER AN NUM, instead of PER' AN- 
NUM. 

PER'€A,fi.Theperoh,a Linnean genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, of nume- 
rous species. By Cuvier and modern 
naturalists thb genus is broken up into 
numerous genera, the name being re- 
tained for a few species, of which our 
perch is a typical example. The P. 
JflumatUis is to be found in clear rivers 
and lakes throughout nearly the whole 
of the temperate parts of Europe. It is 
extromely voracious, and very tenacious 
of life. Its flesh is firm and delicate. 

PER CAPITA, instead of PER CA- 
PITA. 

PER-CAR'BURETTED, a. In chem., 
combined with a maximum of carbon. 
[See Peb.] 

PERXEL,t adv. By parcels or parts ; 
partly ; in part. [Chaueer.\ 

PERCH, n. A bracket. 

PERCHE,t n. [Fr.] A perch for birds. 
[Chaucer,] 

PERCH ING BIRDS, n. Insessorial 
birds. [See Insesbobbs, Pbbchkbs.] 

PERCHLO'RIDE, n. That chloride of 
a given base which contains the greatest 
quantity of chlorine ; as perehhride of 
gold ; perchloride of phosphorus. 

PER'COID, a, [Gr. «<»ii, peroh, and 
•*}«, form.] Resembling the peroh; be- 
longing to the perch family. 

PERCOrDES, n. See Pbbcipjb. 

PER'COLATOR, n. A filterer; a fil- 
tering machine. 

PER€US'SION-€AP,n. Asmall copper 
cap or cup containing fulminating pow- 
der, and used in a percussion-lock to 
explode gunpowder. [SSee Pbboussxon- 
LockJ 

PERCUS'SIYE, a. Striking; striking 
against; as, fiereicMtve force. 

PER'DE.t Same as Pabdb,— wAieA tee 
in this Supp, [Chaucer.] 

PER'PINGS.f [L. perdo, to waste; to 
spend foolishly.] Men of no substance. 

PERDr'TIONABLB, a. Fitted for 
perdition. [Rare.] 

PERDU', PERDU, or PERa)OE, mio. 
or a. 

PfiRE,t V. t To appear. [Chaucer.] 



PfiRE.t n. A peer ; an equal. [Chaucer,] 

PER'EGALL,t a. See Pbbboau 
[Speuser.] 

PER'EGRINATE, a. [add.] Foreign; 
travelled ; of foreign nature or manners. 
[Shah.] 

PER'EGRINE, a, [add.] Wandering. 
[Chaucer.] 

PfiRE'LES,t a. Peerless; without an 
equal. [Chaucer,] 

PERELLE. n. (perall'.) A plant. [See 
Pabella.] 

PER'EMPTORY, a. [add.] In fair, 
final and determinate; as, a peremptory 
action or exception.— Peremptory day, 
a precise time when business by rule of 
court is to be spoken to.— Peremptory 
mandamus, a second mandamus, which 
issues when a return has been made to 
the first writ, which is found either in- 
sufficient in law, or false in fact.— Pe- 
remptory pleas, those which are founded 
on some matter tending to impeach the 
right of action itself.— Peremptoiy writ, 
a species of original writ, which directs 
the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
appear in court without any option 
given him, provided the plaintiff gives 
the sheriff security effectually to prose- 
cute his claim. 

PERENNIBRANCHIA'TES, n. |L. 
peremds, perpetual, and branchue, gills.] 
A division of amphibious animals which 
preserve their branchiss through the 
whole period of their lives; as thepro- 
teus, the siren, &c. 

PER'FECT, a. [add.! Assured. [Shah.] 

PERFECTIBIL'IAN, n. An adherent 
to perfectibility. 

PERFECTIBILITY, instead of PER- 
FECT'IBILITY. 

PERFECTIONA'TION, n. Act of 
making perfect. [Not authorixed.] 

PERFECTIONISM, n. The doctrine 
of the Perfectionists. 

PERFECTIONIST, n. [add.] One who 
believes that some persons actually at- 
tain to moral perfection in the present 
life. 

PERFFXIENT.a. Effectual; perform- 
ing. 

PERFORATE, a. Bored or pierced 
through ; penetrated ; applied to leaves 
through which the stems pass, and also 
to those penetrated with small holes. 

PERFORA'TION, n. [add.] In wed., a 
term employed to denote a solution of 
continuity, arising from disease of the 
parietes of a hollow organ, as of the 
intestines. — ^pontafieoK# perforation, 
that which occurs without having been 
preceded by any perceptible modifica- 
tion of function, local or general. 

PERFOME% \Per^fttme is used chiefly 

PER'FUME. r in poetry. 

PERFUNCTORY, or PER'FUNC- 
TORY, a. 

PERFU'SION, fi. Act of pouring out. 

PERGAME'NEOUS, instead of PER- 
GAME'NOUS, a. 

PERGUN'NAH, n. In Hindostan, a 
circle or territory, comprising a limited 
number of villages. 

PE'RI, n. [add.] In Persian myth,, an 
imaginary being like an elf or fairy, re- 
presented as a descendant of fsllen 
angels excluded fW>m paradise till their 
penance is accomplished. 
That warbled s peri o'er Iran's dark les. 
Moorg. 

PERIANTHIUM, n. [L.] A perianth, 

— which see. 
PERIAU'GER, n. [Sp. piramta.] A 

small schooner without a bowsprit, and 

with a leeboard, used in the waters of 

New York and New Jersey. 
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PERICXR'Die, ) ^ Ti^uti,, ^ .K. 

PERICAR'DIAC, J '^JSl'SSL 

PERieXR'DIAL,) Pen«»di™- 

PERieXRTIUM, «. [L.] A pericarp, 
^— which see, 

PERieUONa>RIUBf, fi. TGr. ««<, 
around, and x*'h*f» cartilage. J In amat^ 
the synovial membrane which covers 
cartilage. 

PERICHORE'SIS, n. [Gr.] A going 
round about; a rotation. 

PERICLINlUM^n. [Gr. «ic^, and «ii^ 
a couch.] In hot,, a name given to the 
involucrum of composite plants. 

PERID'IUM, n. [Gr. ««i, around.] In 
bot, the membranous envelope which 
incloses the spores of ftmgi, and dis- 
charges them by an orifice in its aide or 
summit. 

PERIGLOT'TIS, 11. [Gr. ««(«, and 
yXtfTTA, the tongue.] In anat., a mass of 
small glandular grains, at the low^r 
part of the anterior surface of the epi- 
glottis. 

PERIGO'NIUM,) II. [Gr. «i«t,and y«.^ 

PER'IGONE, ) generaUon.] Ln 
hot., the same as Pbbiahth, or Pebiav- 

THIUM. 

PERIOYN'IUM, n. [Gr. ««^, and ,m% 
a female.] In boL, the disc which is 
found in the flower of 
certain plants. Also^ 
the bristles or small 
scales that snrroiind 
the pistUlnm of some 
genera of Cyperacese, 
or sedges. These may 
be either distinct from 
each other, or more or 
less united by their 
margins, as in the acr^ 
ceolus, or small, pitch- 
er -like body, formed 
by two such scales, 
in the genus Carex. 
When there are sta- 
mens present, the peri- 
gynium is situated between Uiem and 
the pistil. 
PERINiCUM, a. [Gr. «i;f, around, and 
mtm, to flow.] The inferior part of the 
trunk of the body, in which are situated 
the two great excretory outlet^ tbe 
anus and the urethra. 
PERIOD'I€, la. [add.] Written in 
PERIODICAL, f periods. [AddimmA 
PERIOiyi€ALIST, n. One who pub- 
lishes a periodical. 

PERIOD'I€ALNESS, n. State of be- 
ing periodical. [Rar, us.] 
PERIODaCAL STARS, n. Stars 
which undergo a regular periodical in- 
crease and diminution of 1 nstre, amount- 
ing, in some instances, to a complete 
extinction and revival. Of this kind of 
stars one of the most remarkable ia the 
star Omicron, in the constellation Ce- 
tus. 

PERIOD'I€AL WINDS, ». Winds 
which blow half the year in one direc- 
tion, and half the year the contrary di- 
rection. [See Monsoon.] 
PERlOSTrTIS,!!. Inflammation of tbe 
periosteum, or investing membranes of 
the bones. 

PER10S'TRA€UM, nJGr. rt^, aroond, 
and t#r{«««ff, a shell.] The epidermis or 
membrane which covers shells. It is 
analogous to scarf-skin. 
PERIPHER'I€, a, [add.l Peripherie 
impulses, a term applied by Naumann 
to the influence which is transmitted 
from the nerves of any particular parts 
of the body, to the Inain and spinal 
cord, called the centres of Uie nervous 
system. The influence which is con- 
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reyed back again fh>ni these centres to 
the nerves of any particular part, is 
called the central inqntlte. 

PERIPHYL'LIA, n. [Gr. «<i, around, 
and ^vXAjf, a leaf.] In boi., a term ap- 
plied to the minute hypogynous scales 
found within the pale» of grasses. The 
term is synonymous with corolla or 
nectarv* 

PERIP^TEROUS, a, [Gr. rt^i, and «Ti^«t, 
a wing.] Feathered on all sides; haring 
a range of columns all round. 

PERIP' YRIST, n. [Gr. «<i, around, and 
wvft fire.] A sort of cooking apparatus. 

PERIS'CIAN, a. HaTing shadows aU 
' round. [See Pebisoii.] 
I PERIS€OP'I€, a. [add.] A term ap- 
plied to spectacles haying conoavo-con- 
vex lenses, for the purpose of increasing 
the distinctness of objects when yiewed 
obliquely, and allowing considerable 
latitude of motion to the eyes, without 
fatigue. 

PERIS€OPa€AL, a. Same as Pebis- 

COPIO. 

PER'ISHMENT, n. Act of perishing. 
[Rare.} 
PERISPHER'ICAL, a. Same as Peb- 

ISPHEBIC. 

PERISTAPHYLI'NUS, n. [Gr. ay, 
around, and ^rm^n, the UTula.] In 
anat, a term applied to two muscles of 
the palate, the peritlapkylinua exter- 
nut and perisUtphylimu infeniii«, called 
also eircun{fle»tu palati, and levator 
palati mollu. 

P£RIS'T£RITE,n. Avariety of felspar. 

PERISTREPHaC, a. [Gr. wi^i, and 
#«f 1^, to turn.] Turning round ; rota- 
tory; reTolring. 

PERITHE'CIUM, n. [Gr. in<f, and ^nmn, 
a theca or case.] In bot., the case 
which contains the reproductive organs 
of certain fungi. 

PERITON^'AL, a. Same as Pbbito- 

IVBAL. 

PERITONE'AL, a. for PERITO'- 
NEAL. 

PERI'TBOPAL, a. [Gr. fn<f,and *{»«», 
to turn.] In bot., a term applied to the 
embryo of the seed, when it is directed 
from the axis to the horizon. 

PERIWIG -MAKER, n. One who 
makes periwigs. 

PER'IWINKLE, It 1. [add.] There 
are at least forty species of these shells 
known ; they form the genus Littorina, 
so called fh>m their being found on 
the sea-shore. 

PERIZO'MA, n. [Gr. «<i, and Cmnofu, 
to gird.1 The diaphragm. 

PERJEN'ETE.t n, fFr. perl-Jeimette.] 
A young pear-tree. [Chaucer.] 

PER' JURY, n. [add.] To constitute the 
offence of perjury, the party must have 
been lawfully sworn to speak the truth 
by some court, judge, or officer, baring 
competent authority to administer an 
oath ; and, under the oath so adminis- 
tered, he must wilfully assert a false- 
hood in a judicial proceeding, respect- 
ing some fact which is material to the 
subject of inquiry in that proceeding. 
The offence of penury is a misdemean- 
our. — In a popular sense, the mere act 
of making a false oath, or of riolating 
an oath, provided it be lawful, is consi- 
dered peijury. 

PERK, n. Perch ; a pole placed horixon- 
tally, on which yarns, &c., are hung to 
dry; also, a peg (perket) for similar 
purposes. [Provincial.] 

PERK, a. [add.] Lively; brisk; holding 
up the head. [A provincial term. J 

PERKE,t a. [See Pebr.] Pert; brisk. 
[Spenser.] 



PERK'ET. Dimin. of Pbbk. 

PERLA'CEOUS, a. Resembling a 
pearl. Properly pearlaceous, 

PER LATE ACID, instead of PER- 
LATE ACID. 

PEROi ATED ACID, n. Biphosphate of 
soda ; called also puretic acid. 

PERXID-ffi, n. [From Perla, one of the 
genera.] A family of neuropterous in- 
sects, distinguished by the large size of 
the posterior pair of wings. They fre- 
quent damp and marshy situations, and 
the borders of lakes and rivers. Some 
of them are the favourite food of fishes. 
They abound in temperate climates; and 
in the colder parts of North America 
many curious species are found, such as 
the Pteronarcys, which, in the perfect 
state, occasionally retains the branchis 
of the larva. 

PER'MANENT, a. [add.] Permanent 
ink, a solution of nitrate of silver 
thickened with sap-green or cochineal, 
used for marking linen. — Permanent 
white, sulphate of baryta. It is used in 
the manufacture of fine earthenware, 
and as a pigment. 

PER'MEABLY, a. In a permeable 
manner. 

PER'MIAN, n. [L. permeo, to go 
through.] A geological term applied to 
fossil fishes. 

PERMISSIVE, a. [add.] Permiuive 
waste, in law, the neglect of necessary 
repairs. 

PERMIT'TER, n. He who permits. 
Permittee, for the person permitted, is 
rare. 

PERN, n. Pemis apivora, the honey- 
buzzard, one of the most elegant of the 
British birds of prey, or rather of such 
migratory species as become occasional 
visitants here. It feeds on bees, wasps, 
&c., and, unlike most of the hawks, has 
the face closely covered vrith feathers. 

PER'NA, fi. A genus of conchiferons 
molluscs. The genus is chiefly distin- 
guished by the straightness, number, 
and regularity of the grooves in the 
hinge, and the sinus for the passage of 
the byssus. The species are mostly 
from India, the Cape Verde Islands, &c. 

PERNAS'0,t «• Parnassus. [Chaucer.] 

PERNr'CION,t «. Destruction. 

PER'NIO, n. [L., from Gr. «if»«, the 
heel.] A chilblain, especially one on the 
heel. 

PER^'NIS, n. A genus of birds belonging 
to the hawk family. P. apivora is the 
honey-buzzard. [See Pbbn in this 
Supp.] Only one species is British. 

PER'NOR, n. [From Fr. prendre, to 
take. See Mainpebnob.] In law, he 
who receives the profits of lands, &c. 

PER'ONATE, a. [L. pero, a kind of 
shoe.] In bot., a term applied to the stipes 
of fungaceous plants, which is thickly 
laid over with a woolly substance end- 
ing in a sort of meal. 

PER'ONE, n. (per'-o-ne.) [Gr. wt^0ni, a 
brooch.] The fibula, or small bone of 
the leg, so called from its resemblance 
to the pin of a brooch. 

PERONE'AL, a. [L. peroneus.] Per- 
taining to the fibula; as, peroneal 
muscles. 

PER PA'RES,instead of PER PARES. 

PERPENDICULAR, n. In fpamery, 
a small instrument for finding the 
centre line of a piece of ordnance, in 
the operation of pointing it at an object. 

PERPEN'SITY,t »». Consideration; a 

pondering. 

PERPETUITY, n. [add.] In law, du- 
ration to all futurity ; exemption from 

intermission or ceasing. 
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PERPLEXING, ppr, or a. Embarasa. 
ing; difficult; intricate. 

PERQUIS'ITOR, fi. A searcher. 

PER QUOD. [LJ By which ; whereby. 

PER'RIE,t n. [Fr. pierrerie.] Jewels ; 
precious stones. [Chaucer.] 

PER'RIER,t n. [Fr.] An engine for 
throwing stones. 

PER'ROQUET,n.Palnomis; a distinc- 
tive appellation for a group of birds 
belonging to the Psittacidao, or parrot 
tribe, which are smaller than the com- 




Bing-taikd Pttrroqoti, PvOmomit Ateatcmdri. 

mon parrots, but have longer tails. 
There are numerous species inhabiting 
Asia and Australia. The most inte- 
resting species is the ring-perroquet 
{Pakeomis Alexandri); fr«Ajii«f, ancient, 
and •^H, bird. This species is believed 
to have been brought by Alexander the 
Great from the East, hence its generic 
and specific name. 

PER RY,f n. [Sax. perie.] A pear-tree 
or its fruit. 

PER'RY.t n. .S^ Pibbt. 

PERSAUNT',t )i>pr. [Fr. period.] 

PER'SANT,t ; Piercibg. [Chaucer, 
Spenser.] 

PER SE. [add.] By herself; by them- 
selves ; abstractedly ; alone ; of its own 
nature; that is, in rirtue of its own 
entity ; as, the sun gives light per se. 
A substance is said to be distilled per 
se, when it is distilled without the ad- 
dition of any other matter. 

PERSE,f n. Persia. [Chaucer.] 

PERSE,t a. [Fr.] Sky-coloured; bluish- 
gray. [Chaucer.] 

PER^SE€UT1¥£, instead of PERSE'- 
CUTIVE, a. 

PER'SECUTRIX, n. A female who 
persecutes. 

PERSE^LEE,t n. Parsley. [Chaucer.] 

PERSEV'ER,t V. I. To persevere. 
[Shak., Spenser.] 

PER^SIAN, n. A native of Persia.— In 
arch., a figure instead of a column for 
the support of an entablature. [See 
Cabtatidbs.] 

PERSIAN BERRY, n. A sort of berry 
used in dyeing yellow. It comes from 
Persia, and, like the French berry, is the 
fhiit of a species of Rhamnus, or buck- 
thorn, although it is uncertain which 
is the particular one which yields it. 

PER'SICOT, n. [Fr.] A kind of cordial 
made of the kernels of apricots, necta- 
rines, &c., with refined spirit. 

PER'SieUS IGNIS, n. [L.] Persian 
fire; a species of carbuncle which is 
attended with pustules and vesications. 

PER'SISM, n. A Persian idiom. 

PERSIST'ENCE, n. [add.] In nat. 
philosophy, the continuance of an effect 
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after the cause which first gaye rise to 
it is remoTed ; as, the persistence of the 
impression of light on the eye after the 
Inminons object is withdrawn; the jmt- 
sistence of the motion of an ofatjeet after 
the moving force is withdrawn. 

PERSISTENT FEVER, n. A regular 
intermittent, the paroxysms of which 
return at constant and stated times. 

PERSIST'INGLY,a<fo. Pereeveringly ; 
steadily. 

PER'SON, R. [add.] Formerly, the par- 
son or minister of a parish. 

PER'SON AL, a. [add.] Applying to the 
character and conduct of individuals in 
a disparaging manner; as, personal re- 
flections or remarks. — Denoting the 
person; having the modifications of 
the three grammatical persons; as, a 
personal pronoun, a personal verb. — 
Personal chattels, goods or movables. — 
Personal tithes, those that are paid out 
of such profits as come by the labour of 
a raan*8 person ; as by buying and sell- 
ing, gains of merchandise, handicrafts, 
&c. 

PER'SONAL, II. [add.] In law, any 
movable thing, either living or dead. 

PER'SONALISM, n. Quality of being 
personal. 

PERSONALaTT, n. [add.] An appli- 
cation of remarks to the conduct and 
character of individuals by way of dis- 
paragement. Avoid personalities, — In 
law, personal estate. [See Pebson- 
ALTT, the more correct term.] — Per- 
sonality of laws, a term applied to all 
those laws which concern the condi- 
tion, state, and capacity of persons, as 
the reality of laws is applied to all those 
laws which concern property or things. 
— In law, an action is said to be in the 
personality or personalty, when it is 
brought against the right person, or 
the person against whom, in law, it lies. 

PER'SONALIZE, v, t To make per- 
sonal. 

PER'SONALTT, n, [add.] Action in 
personalty, [See Pebsoii alitt in this 
Supp.] 

PERSONA'TION, n, jadd.] False per- 
sonation, in law, the offence of person- 
ating another for the purpose of li«ud. 
This offence was formerly a misde- 
meanour at common-law, but it is now 
rendered penal. 

PER'SON E,t n. [See PEMOir.] A man ; 
generally a man of dignity ; a parson or 
rector of a church. [Chaucer.] 

PERSONE'ITY,n. Personality. [Rare.] 

P£R'SONER,t n. A peifbn. [Chaucer.] 

PERSPEC'TIVE, n. [add.] A picture 
so drawn as to represent nothing dis- 
tinctly unless it be obliquely viewed. 
[Shah.]^ 

PERSPEC'TOGRAPH, n. [add.] An 
instrument for obtaining or transferring 
to a picture the points and outlines of 
original objects. Various instruments 
are called by this name. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSLT, adn.lnn per- 
spicacious manner. 

PERSPICACITY, n. [add.] Penetra- 
tion; sagacity. 

PERSPI€U'ITY,ii. [add.]Per8pioadty. 
[Oay.] 

PERSPI'RATIVE, instead of PER'- 
SPIRATIVE, a. 

PERSPIRATORY, instead of PER'- 
SPIRATORY, a. [add.] Perspiratory 
duets, spiral tubes which commence ap- 
parently in the con'ma, or true skin, 
proceed upwards between the papillie, 
and terminate by open pores upon the 
surface of the cuticle. 

P£R'SU£,t n. Pursuit. [Spenser.] 



PERT,t V. i. To behave with pertneas ; 
to be saucy. 

PERT,t a. [Corruption of Apert.] [L. 
apertus.] Open. [Spenser.] 

PERTH^TE, n. A variety of felspar. 

PERTUR'BANCE, n. Perturbation; 
disturbance. [Seldom us.] 

PER'TURBATOR, instead of PER- 
TURBA'TOR. 

PER TURBATRIX, n. In faio, a wo- 
man who breaks the peace. 

P£RTURBE',t V. t. See Psbtuui. 
[Chaucer.] 

PERTURB1NG,t n. A disturbance. 
[Chaucer.] 

PER'ULE, II. [L. pernio, a little bag.] 
In bot, the cover of a seed. 

PERVERT, o. t, [add.] To «v«rt 
[Shak.l 

PERVINR£',t n. The plant periwinkle. 
[Chaucer.] 

P£R'Y,t II. [StoL. perie.] A pear-tree or 
ito fruit [Chaucer.] 

PES, n. [L.] A foot— In anat., a term 
applied to parts resembling a foot; as, 
pes anserinus, the goose's foot, the name 
of a plexus of nerves formed by the fa- 
cial nerves on the side of the tBoe, and 
somewhat resembling the spreading foot 
of a palmiped. 

P£'SA,t n. [Fr.peMT, to weigh.] Awey 
or weigh. 

P£'SAdE,t n. A custom or duty paid 
for weighing merchandise and other 
goods. 

PE'SANE, M. In one. arwumr, a gorget 
of mail or plate attached to the helmet 

PfiSE,t a. Peace. [Chaucer.] 

PfiS'EN,t R. plur. [Sax. peasen.] Peas. 
\ Chaucer.] 

P£S'IBLE,t a. Peaceable. [Chasuxr.] 

PESK'ILY, ad». Very ; extremely ; con- 
foundedly. [American mUgarism.] 

PESKX a. Great; exceeding. [Ame- 
rican vulgarism.] 

PES'SOMANC Y,ii. [Gr. «i#rir, a pebble, 
and fMfviiM, dirination.] Dirination by 
means of pebbles. 

PESTIFEROUSLY, ad», PeatUen- 
tially; noxiously. 

PESTILEN'TIALLY, adv. By means 
of pestilence ; contagiously ; mischie- 
vously. 

PETALOC'ERA, n. [Gr. «r«x«», firom 
nrMf, to expand, and «•$«, a horn.] A 
tribe of coleopterous insects, compris- 
ing those which have antenna termi- 
nated by a foliated mass ; as the cock- 
chafer, stag-beetle, rose-beetle, &c. The 
term LamelKcomia, or Lamellicomes, 
which is of the same signification, is 
more generally used. 

PETARDIfiR', n. One who managea a 
petard. 

PETASUS, M. [add.] A broad-brimmed 
hat 

PETEREL, ». See Pstbbl. 

PE'TER-FUNK, n. In the United 
States, a person who is employed to 
attend petty auctions, and bid on ar- 
tidea put up for sale, iu order to raise 
their price. Such a person is in Soot- 
land called a white-bounet or puffer, 

PETIVE'RIA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat order PetiveriacesB. The species 
are West Indian herbs, and in pastures 
are troublesome weeds, giving an un- 
pleasant flavour to the milk of cows 
which feed upon them. P. alliaeea, 
guinea-hen weed, has a strong smell 
of garlic, and its juices are excessively 
acrid. 

PETIVERIA'CEJE, «. A nat order of 
West Indian or tropical American 
plants. Little is known of their qua- 
lities. 
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PE'TRINE, a. ReUting to St Peter. 

PETRO. [Gr. «itc«, a rock.] In ansd., 
a term relating to the os pietrosum, or 
petrous portion of the temporal bone ; 
as, j9«fro-oocipitaI, pefro-sphenoidal, kc 

PETROL'OG Y, n. [Gr. nr(0t, and x^^, 
treatise.] A treatise concerning rocks. 

PETTLE, V. t. To indulge ; to treat as 
a pet [Scotch.] 

PET'TYCHAPS, n. There are three or 
four small species of warblers, of the 
genus Sylvia, so called; such as the S. 
troehilus and the S. sibilairix. The 
latter, firom its note, sometimes resem- 
bling the creak of a grasshopper, is often 
also called the ffrasshopper-warbler. 

PETTY-CONSTABLES, a. Inferior 
officers in every town and pariah, snb- 
ordinate to the high-constable of the 
hundred. [See Constablb.] 

PETTY-SESSION, n. See SEaston. 

PEUTtN6E'RIAN MAP or TABL£» 
n. A map of the roads of the ancient 
Roman world, written on parchment, 
and found in a library at Speyer in the 
15th century. It was so named from 
Conrad Peutinger, a native of Augs- 
burg, who was the first to make it ge- 
nerally known. It is supposed to have 
been constructed about a.i>. 226. 

PEW'IT, n. See Pewet. 

PEW'IT-GULL, a. The sea-crow, or 
mire- crow. 

P£W'T£R, a. Relating Uh or made oT 
pewter. 

PEY'£R*S GLANDS, n. In anal, the 
clustered glands of the intestines, first 
discovered by Peyer. 




PFEN'NING, n, (fen'ning.) A 
German copper coin of the value of 
about one-twelfth of a farthing. 

PHALACROCO'RAX, n. The cormo- 
rant, a genus of palmipede birds. [See 

COBMOBAHT.] 

PHALAN'OEAL, instead of PHAL- 
AN'GL^. a. 

PHAL AN'OE AN, a. Relattng to a pha- 
lanx ; noting certain bonea in the fin- 
gers and toes. 

PH ALAN'OER, instead of PHAL' AN- 
GER. In the article, for ** Phalaris- 
tia," read Phalangista. 

PHALAN'GES, n. In bot, bundles of 
stamens ; a collection of several stamens 
joined more or less by their filaments. 

PHAL AN'6ID^, n. A famUy of arach- 
nide, called harvest-men, or shepherd- 
spiders. The miuority of them live 
upon the ground, upon plants, or at the 
roots of trees, and are very active. 
Their head, thorax, and body are seem- 
ingly all in one piece. 

PHAL' ANSTERY, n, A name given to 
the grand edifice which is to be the 
common dwelling of all the inhabitants 
or members of an association, according 
to the theory and projection of Charles 
Fourier. [See Phalaitstebianisii.] 

PHANEROGA'MIAN, a. Same as 
Phanbbooamio. 

PHANTASMAGOR'IC, a. Same as 
Phantabicaoobul. 

PHANTAS'MAGORY, ii. Same as 

PRANTASMAOOBIA. 

PHANTAS'MASCOPE, a. Same as 

P H ANT ASCO P B 

PHANTAS'TES,t n. [See Phahtaac.] 
The imagination. [5|»«M«r.]_ 

PH A'R AOH*S CHICK£N,ii.TheEgyp- 
tian vulture (Neophron perenopterus\ a 
species abundant in Africa, and which 
has occurred at least once in the British 
Islands. 
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PHA1tA0H*S RAT,R. The ichneumon 
is Bometimes so called. 

PHARBFTIS, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order ConTolTulaceie. The seeds 
of JP. nil are sold in the apothecaries* 
shops of Calcutta under the name of 
kala-danOj and are sidd to act as a 
purgative and an effectual speedy ca- 
thartic. 

PHAR'MAeO-DYNAM'I€S, n. [Gr. 
f*^f*mM§9, medicine, and Zvimput, power.] 
That branch of the Materia Mediea 
which treats of the power or effects of 
medicine. 

PHAR'MA€0-GNO'SIS, «. [Gr. 
^x^ftmnw, and ytytttfzai, to know.] That 
branch of the Materia Mediea which 

^ treats of the natural and chemical his- 

* tory of unprepared medicines, or sim- 
ples. It is also termed pharmaeo- 
graphy. 

PHARMA€OG^APHT,n. SeeVBAU- 
mago-Gnosis in this Supp. 

PHARMA€OLO'dIA, n. Same as 
Pharmacoloot. 

PHARMA€OM'ATHY, n. Same as 
Pdabwaco-Ghosm. 

PHAR'MA€ON, n. [Gr. ^«;/m««.] A 
poison ; a medicine or drug. 

PHARMACOSIDE'RITE, n. [Gr. 
fttfftmx0f, and ethuH, iron.] Arseniate of 
iron ; called also eube-ore. 

PHARTN'OEAL, instead of PHA- 
RYNdE'AL, a. 

PHARYN'GO-STAPHYLrNIIS* w. 
[Gr. f»ivyt and rrc^x^, a bunch of 
grapes.] The second or middle portion 
of the palato-pharyngeus. 

PHARYNGOT^OMUS, n, [See Pha- 
BTKGOTOMT.] An instrument for sca- 
rifying the tonsils, and opening abscesses 
about the fauces. 

PHASeOLAR€'TOS, n. A marsupial 
animal, closely allied to the phalangers. 
It is common in New South Wales, 
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where it is called by the natiTes koala, 
by the colonists "the monkey.* Its 
generic name is derived from its haying 
some resemblance to a bear (f«ir««]ur.. 
a pouch, and m^zrH, a bear). 

PHAS'COLOME, > «. [Gr. ^wM^Hsf, a 

PHASCOL'OMYS, f pouch, and /uv, 
a mouse.] A marsupial animal, the 
wombat,— wAicA see. 

PHASCOLOTHE'RIUM, n. A genus 
of marsupials, remains of which have 
been found at Stonesfield; the jaws 
only hare been found. It is the Didd- 
phis BuekUmdi of CuTier, who pointed 
out that it was the oldest remains of a 
mammiferous quadruped. The thyla- 
dnns, Qfr hyena of Van Diemen*s Land, 
is the quadruped most nearly resem- 
bling it. 

PHASIANEL'LA, n. The pheasant- 
snail, a genus of mollusca, found in 
South America, India, New Holland, 
the Mediterranean, &o. The shell is 
spiral and oborate, the outside polished 
and richly coloured, and the operculum 
II.— Supp. 



shelly. This genus belongs to the fa- 
mily TurbinidflB, and contains at least 
twenty-fiye recent species, the largest 
of which are from Australia. 

PHAT^DK, R. In the EoH Indiee, a jidl 
or prison. 

PHEAS'ANT.€U€KOO. n. Centro- 
pus, a genus of scansorial birds belong- 
ing to the cuckoo family. The claw of 
one of the hind-toes is very long; 
hence its scientific name («i»r{«», a spur, 
and 9w, a foot). 

PHEAS'ANT-SHELL. See Phasia- 
NBLLA in this Supp. 

PHEESE, V. «. [add.] To beat. [Skah.] 

PHRE'SY, a. Fretful; querulous; irri- 
table. [Provineial.] 

PHENOM ENALLY, adv. In the man- 
ner of a phenomenon. {Rar. us.] 

PHILAN'DERING, n. [Gr. f .A«>9e^ ] 
Flirtation, or a making lore. 

PHILANTHROP'I€ALLY, adv.With 
philanthropy: benerolently. 

PHILANTHROP'INIST, ji. An advo- 
cate for philanthropinism. 

PHILaSTINE, fi. [add.] A term applied 
by German students to those who are 
not members of the university. 

PHILL^-HORSE, n. A horse in the 
shafts; a corruption of thill-horte. 
[Shah.] 

PHILOdTNY, n. [Gr. px^, and yvn, a 
woman.] Uzoriousness; fondness for 
women. 

Because the Tnrks so much admirs fhilogpty. 
Byrcm. 

PHIL0PR06EN'ITIVENESS,n. [Gr. 
ffXar, fond, irf*, for, and y^t^mm, to beget.] 
Among phrenologists, the love of off- 
spring; the instinctive love of young 
in general. Its organ is situated above 
the upper part of the cerebellum. 

PfilLOSOPHaeALNESS, n. Quality 
I of being philosophical. [Lit. us.] 

PHIL'OT ARY, ) n. [Gr.] In bat., the 

PH YLL0TAX1S, ) manner in which 
leaves are distributed over a stem. 

PHILOTECH'Nie, a. Having an at- 
tachment to the arts. 

PHILOTECH'NieAL, a Same as 
Philotbchnig. 

PHIMOSIS, n. [Gr. ftf^t, a muzzle.] 
A disease of the prepuce, in which it 
cannot be drawn back, so as to uncover 
the glans-penis. 

PHIS IKE,t n. [See Phtsio.] Physio; 
medicine. [Chaucer.] 

PHrTON,t n. The serpent python. 
[Chaucer.] 

PHrTONESS£,t fi. A pythoness; a 
witch. [Chaucer.] 

PHLEBrTIS, n. [Gr. fX•^^, a vein.] In- 
flammation of the veins. 

PHLEBOG'RAPHY, n [Gr. fi^, a 
vein, and y^m, to describe.] A descrip- 
tion of the veins. 

PHLEB0L'06Y, i». [Gr. fki^, a vein, 
and k§9^, discourse.] A treatise on the 
veins. 

PHLEGMA'SIA, r. [add.\ Phlea- 
masia dolens, literally, a painfm inflam- 
mation; puerperal tumid leg; an af- 
fection depending on inflammation of 
the iliac and femoral veins. 

PHLEGMORRHA'6lA,ii. [Gr. ^ty/m, 
and ffyfofu, to burst forth.] An in- 
creased discharge of mucus frtmi the 
nostrils. 

PHLCE'A, n. A curious genus of hem- 
ipterous insects, of considerable size, 
which are flat, and look like a piece of 
roughish bark; whence their name 
(fXetf, bark). 

PHLCE'UM, fi. [Gr. fXt^, bark.] In 

hot,, the cellular portion of bark, lying 

immediately under theepidermis. Thus, 
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cork is the phloenm of the Quereus 
suber. It is also termed epiphUeum. 

PHL06IS'TI€ATED AIR, n. The 
name given by the old chemists to ni- 
trogen. 

PHLOGO'SIS, n. [Gr. ^Xtyw, to in- 
flame.] An inflammation ; a flushing. 

PHLORET'I€ ACID, n. An acid ob- 
tatned by the action of nitric acid on 
phloridzine. 

PHLOR'IDZINE, instead of PHLO- 
RID'ZINE, n. [add.] [Gr. ^m«;, bark.] 

PHLOX, fi. A North American genus 
of plants, nat. order PolemoniacesB. 
The species are elegant plants, with 
red, purple, or white flowers. The trail- 
ing kinds are admirably adapted for 
growing on rock-work. 

PHLY€T£'NA, n. [Gr. ^ivMrmfm, a 
vesicle.] A vesicle containing ichorous 
fluid. 

PHOCEN'I€ ACID,n. SeeFaaczmv. 

PHO'CIDiG, n. A family of cetaceans, 
of which the seal (Phoca) is the type. 

PH(E'NICINE, n. [Gr. fai.<i purple.] 
Indigo purple. [See Phbn iciits.] 

PH<EN'I€OPTER, \n. [Gr. ^«if i««r. 

PH<ENI€OP'TERUS, f «^ ] The 
flamingo, a genus of grallatoiiaL birds, 
or rather of palmipede birds of the 
grallatorial type. Its curious lamel- 
lated beak and internal structure as- 
sociate it with the web-footed birds. 
[See Flamingo. 1 

PHOLA'DEANS,) n. A family of la- 

PHOLA'DE^, ) mellibranchiate 
bivalves, of which the genus Pholas is 
the type. [See Piiobas.] 

PHONET'I€AL,a. Same as Phonetic. 

PHONET'I€ALLY,acrt>. In a phonetic 
manner; in a manner expressive of 
sounds or letters. 

PHONET'ICS, n. The doctrine of 
sounds; the representation of sounds; 
the science which treats of the sounds 
of the human voice. 

PHO'NOGR APH, n. A type or charac- 
ter for expressing a sound ; a character 
used in phonography. 

PHONOG'RAPHER, n. One Tersed 
in phonography. 

PHONOGRAPH'ICALLY, adv. Ac- 
cording to phonography. 

PHONOLOO'ie, a. Same as Phono- 

I.OOIC1L. 

PHONOL'06IST. Misplaced: MS af. 
ter Phonoloot. 

PHO'NOTYPE, II. A type or character 
used in phonotypic printing. 

PHONOTYP'I€AL, a. Same as Pno- 
nottpio. 

PHORAN'THinM,R. [Gr. f»(u>tohear, 
and mt9tf, a flower.] In bot., a term some- 
times applied to the receptacle of con>- 
posite plants. Also called thalamus 
and clinanthium. 

PHOR'MINX, n. [Gr. ^e^^{ ] An an- 
cient Grecian lute or lyre. 

PHORONO'MIA, n. Same as Pnono- 

NOMICS. 

PHORON'OMY, fi. Same as Phobo- 

NOMICS. 

PHO'RUS, fi. [Gr. f«<M, to bear.1 A 
genus of turbinated, gasteropodous 
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molluscs, inhabiting the Javan and 

China seas. P. aggbdinoHS is remark- 
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able for the sinKuIar habit of accumu- 
lating, daring its formation, different 
substances, as stones^corals, small shells, 
&c., which adhere to its shell. From 
this circumstance it has received the 
name of the earrier-theli. The speci- 
mens with shells adhering to them are 
called by collectors conehologitts ; while 
those with stones are named mineralo- 
gists. 

PHOSFHAT'ie, a. ParUking of the 
nature of a phosphate; containing a 
phosphate. — PhosphaHe diathesis, a 
morbid state of the constitution, cha- 
racterised by the formation of the 
phosphates of magnesia, ammonia, and 
lime. 

PI10SFHORa€, instead of FHOS'- 
FHORIC, a. 

FHOSFUOR ICAL, a. Same as Pnos- 

PHORIC. 

FH0STH0RTT8, n. [add.] Bohgnian 
phosphorus f calcined native sulphate of 
barytes, one of the most powerful of 
the solar phosphoric substances. When 
heated with charcoal, and exposed to 
the sun*s rays, it emits light in the dark 
for some hours. — Phosphorus-botUe, a 
contrivance for obtaining instantaneous 
light. It is made by stirring a piece of > 
phosphorus about in a dry bottle with ' 
a hot wire, by which means the phos- ' 
phorus is made to undergo a partial 
combustion, and to form a highly com- 
bustible coat over the interior.' If a 
common sulphur-match be then rubbed 
against the inside of the bottle, and 
drawn out Into the air, it immediately 
inflames. I 

PHOSPHTTT'RITE, n. Phosphate of 
yttria, a very rare mineral substance. 

PHOTOGRAFHOM'ETER, n, fGr. | 
f«f, light, vim^m, to describe, and iur^»f, i 
measure.] In photography, an instru- | 
ment for determining the sensibility 
of each tablet employed in the pho- | 
tographic process, relatively to the 
amount of radiation, luminous and 
chemical. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, n. [add.] Since 
the discovery of M. Daguerre, the 
science of photography has been greatly 
extended. It has been found that paper 
prepared in a certain way can be sub- 
stituted for metallic plates. [See Calo- 
TTPE.] It has also been found that all 
substances, from the Daguerreotype sil- 
ver plate to all the salts of the metals, and 
even to the metals themselves, or plates 
of glass and pieces of stone and of wood, 
are capable of receiving light-impressed 
pictures. To the different photographic 
processes the names Daguerreotype, 
ealotype, Talbotype^ chromotype, chry- 
sotype, eyanotype, ferrotype, &c., have 
been given. 

PHRAG'MOCONE, n. {Or. ^>rjiM, a 
partition, and ««»»r, acone.] The cham- 
bered cone of the shell of the belcm- 
nite. 

PH RAISE, V. i. To use coaxing or 
wheedling language. [Seotch.] 

FHRAISaNG, ppr. Cajoling; coaxing; 
palavering ; making long or fi ne speeches. 
[Scotch.] 

PHRENOL'OdER, n. A phrenologist. 

PHRE'NO- MAGNETISM, n. The 
power of exciting the organs of the 
brain through magnetic influence. 

PHKEN'SY, V. t. To make frantic; to 
infuriate. [Byron.] 

PHTHIRI'ASIS, n. (tir-i'-a-sis.) [Gr. 
^^ a louse] The lousy disease {mor- 
ous pedicvfosus). 

PHTHISICKY, a. (tix'-e-ke.) Having 
the phthisic, or phthisis; phthisical. 
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PHTHO'E, n. (to'-e.) |Gr. ^t*, to cor- I 
rupt.] Ulceration of the lungs. j 

PHYOOMA'TER, n. [Gr. «wi», sea- | 
weed, and fuivr^ mother.] The gelatine 
in which the sporules of algaceous 
plants first vegetate. 

PHYLLID'EA, n. [Gr. fvAJu., a leaf, \ 
and ii)««, resemblance.] A genus of sea- . 
slugs, the type of the family Fhyllidi- 
de or Phyllidians. 

FIIYLLID'IANS,) n. A family of gas- 
FHYLLID'ID^, { teropodous mol- 
luscs, generally found adhering to rocks, 
buildings washed by the sea, and other 
marine objects. They are characterized . 
by the position of the branchis in a ' 
circle round the body, between the foot . 
and the mantle. j 

FHYL'LIS, V. t. [From PhyUU, a name ' 
common in amatory poems.] To cele- 
brate or flatter in amatory verses. 
[Garih.] 

FHYL'LIUM, n. [Gr. ^yxxs,, a leaf.] A 
genus of orthopterous insects belong- 
ing to the family 
Fbasmidie, and 
popularly known 
by the name of 
walhing - leaves ; 
some of them have 
wing • covers so 
closely resem- 
bling the leaves of 
plants, that they 
are easily mis- 
taken for the ve- 
getable produc- 
tions around 
them. The eggs 
too have a carious resemblance to the 
seeds of plants. They are for the most 
part natives of the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and South America. The males 
have long antennas and wings, and can 
fly; the females have short antennsc, 
and are incapable of flight. 
PHYLLO'DOCE, n. (phyllo'-do- se.) 
A genus of plants, nat. order Ericaceie. 
The species are small evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the north of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. P. carulea is a 
native of Perthshire ; it is better known 
as Menxiesia earulea. 
PHYLLONI^'TERANS, n. [Gr. ^xa.., 
a leaf, and tu*-nfit, a bat.] A primary 
division of the Cheiroptera, commonly 
termed the foliated bats, from the pe- 
culiar membranous foliations which in 
these animals, firom their being tra^ 
versed by minute nenrea, seem to serve 
the purpose of antenna in insects. 
PUYLLOPH'AGA, n. A section of the 
lamellicom coleopterous insects con- 
taining the chafers, and so caUed from 
these insects feeding on the leaves of 

PHYLLOPH'AGANS. n. [Gr. f«xxw, 
a leaf, and ^s}-*, to eat.j A trilje of mar- 
supials, including the phalangers, pe- 
taurists, and kaola.— In entom. [See 
PHTLLOPnaoA in this Supp.] 

PHYLLOP'ODA, ) n. [Gr. fy9J^, a 

PHYLL'OPODS, f leaf, and nn, a 
foot.] An order of branchiopodous 
crustaceans, in which the body is elon- 
gated, and the extremities of a flat- 
tened form like that of a leaf, for 
the purpose of swimming, as in the 
Branchipos. 

PHYLLOS'TOMA, n. fGr. pA>^ a 
leaf, and rr«fui, a mouth.] A genus of 
bats belonging to the family Phyllos- 
tomlds. 

PHYLLOSTOM'IDiE, n. A fiimily of 

insectivorous Cheiroptera, which have 

a simple and fleshy leaf-like append- 
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age to the nose, and a forefinger of 
two joints. To this ftunily th« vam- 




pyre belongs, and other blood-sucking 
species. 

PHY'MA, n. [Gr. fn^m, from «m>, to 
produce.] An imperfectly sappurating 
tumour, forming an abscess. 

PHY'SA, n. [Gr. f»r«, a bladder.] A 
genus of fresh-water molluscs, fre- 
quently found on the under snriaoe of 
the leaves of aquatic planta. 

PHYSA'LIA, n. [Gr. p^emJui, a bubble 
or bladder.] A genus of acalephans, 
remarkable for its site, the brilliancy 
of its hues, and the severe burning pain 
produced by its contact The P. aUan- 
tica is known by the name of the Par- 
tuguese man-of-war. These acadepbae 
are charaoterized by the presence of ooe 
or more large air-sacs, by which great 
buoyancy is given to them. [See cut in 
Diet. Phtbalis.] 

FHYS'ICAL, a. [add.] Pertaining to 
the material part or structure of an or- 
ganised being, particnlariy man; as. 

. physical strength. — Physical d^finiticn^ 
in hgic, a definition which lays down 
the real parts of the essence which are 
actually separable, while the logical 
d^ition lays down the ideal parts of 
it which cannot be separated, except 
in the mind. Thus, a plant would be 
defined physically by enumerating the 
leaves, stalks, roots, &c., of which it is 
composed; logieally, it would be de- 
fined an organized tieing destitute of 
sensation. 

PHYSI'CIAN, n. [add.] Physicians 
form the first class of medical practi- 
tioners in rank and legal pre-eminence. 
The law permits them both to prescribe 
and compound their medicines, and to 
perform operations in surgery, as well 
as to superintend them. But the prac- 
tice of the physician is universally un- 
derstood to be properiy confined to the 
prescribing of medicines, which are to 
be compounded by the apothecaries, 
and in so far superintending the pro- 
ceedings of the surgeon, as to aid his 
operations by prescribing what is ne- 
cessary to the general health of tbe 
patient, and for the purpose of coun- 
teracting any internal disease. [See 

SUROBON, SUROBBT.] 

PHYSaCIST, A. One learned in physi- 
cal science. 
Arayo nod Faradny, tfaeie great fth^tietsit. 



PHYSICS, n. [add.] This term is 
now commonly employed to designate 
those branches of science which are 
intermediate to and connect chemis- 
try and mechanics, as heat, light, elec- 
tricity. 

FHYSIOG'ONY, ». [Gr. fy^n, nature, 
and ym, generation.] The production 
or generation of nature. 

PHYSIOL'OOY, n. [add.] In bnt., that 
part of botany which treats of the func- 
tions of plants. 

PHYS'OGRADE, n. One of a tribe of 
acaleph». [See Phisoorai>E8.] 

PHYSOMETRA, n. [Gr. C'-r.* to in- 
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fl;\to, an ] ^^r^*, the uterus.]^ Inflation 
of the uterus; a windy swellmg of the 
womb. 

PHYTEL'EPHAS, It. Agenusof planto 
inhabiting tropical America ; nat. order 
Cyclanthaceae. P. macrocarpus, or the 
Tagoa plant, resembles the palms in its 
frondsy which equal those of the cocoa- 
nut in dimensions, and also in the re- 
markable stmctnre and weight of its 
fruit. [See Vegetable Ivory under 
Vroetable.] 

PHYTIPH'AGANS,) n. [Gr. «»tM, a 

FHTTIPH'AGA, > pUint, and f «>«, 
to eat.] A tribe of cetaceous mam- 
mals, synonymous with the Hcrbivora. 
— Also, a section of hymenopterous in- 
sects belonging to the family Tenthre- 
dinid», or saw-flies. 

PHYTO-€HExM'ISTRY, n. Vegetable 
chemistry. 

PHYTOLlTHOL'06lST,n. One who 
is skilled in, or who writes u^on fossil 
plants. 

PUYT'0LITH0L'06Y, ». [Gr. f»m, 
a plant, XiSk, a stone, and Ktyn, dis- 
course.] A treatise on fossil plants. 

PHYT0L06'I€AL, a. [See Phyto- 
LOQT.] Relating to phytology, or to 
plants; botanical. 

PHYTON'OMY,n. [Gr. ^«u», a plant, 
and MUH, a law.] The science of the 
origin and growth of plants. 

PHYT'OPATHOL'06lST, n. One 
skilled in the pathology or diseases of 
plants. , 

PHYT'OPATHOL'OdY, ». [Gr.#..ri», 
a plant, w8h, disease, and k$yH, trea- | 
tise.] A treatise on the diseases of 
plants. 

PHYTOZOA'RIA, n. [Gr. firm, a 
plant, and {«•», an animal.} A term 
applied by Khrenberg to those minute 
aquatic animals, more commonly term- 
ed infusoria and microzoaria. 

PHYTOZO'ON, II. [See Phttoma.] 
A zoophyte. 

PI AC ABA, In. [Port.] The name un- 

PIAS'AVA, ) der which a fibrous pro- 
duce of the palm-tree, Aitalea funifera, 
is imported from Brazil into this coun- 
try. The fibres are derived from the 




i. TBkMe of h»r«taiks eukrf «d. fl; CoqaUte-nut 

dilatetl base of the leaf-stalks, and are 
extentiively employed in the uianufac- 
ture of brooms and brushes for street- 
sweeping. The fruit of this tree, which 
belongs to the cocoa-nut group, is im- 
ported under the naxne of coquUla^nuU. 

PIA'MO, n. A piano-forte. 

PIAZ'ZA, instead of PI'AZZA, n. 

Pr€ A, n. [add. I Pica marina, for "gral- 



PICTURE 

latory,** read grallatorial. [See OrsTsn- 
CiTCHER in this Supp,'\ 

PICADOR', n. [Sp.] A riding-master; 
a breaker of horses ; the horseman in a 
bull-fight. 

PICAYUNE, n. [add.] The name for 
the Spanish half-realin Florida, Louisi- 
ana, &c. It is equal to one-sixteenth 
of a dolUr. — In New York, a colloquial 
or familiar term for a sixpenny. 

PIC'CA6E, for PICCA6E. 

PICE, n. ting, and plur. Small East 
Indian coin, value about iJ. each. 

PIXIDiE, n. [From Piau, one of the 
genera.] The woodpeckers, a family of 
scansorial or climbing birds, charac- 
terised by their long, straight, angular 
beak, the end of which is compressed 
into a wedge adapted to perforate the 
bark of trees. [See Pic us. J 

PICK, V, t. [add.] To pitch ; as, to pick 
a lance. [Shah. [■— To pick in, in pauU- 
uHTfto restore any unevenness in a pic- 
ture by using a small pencil. 

PICK, It. A pickaxe; also, pitch. [ScotckA 

PICK'ANINNY, M. In the toutkem 
etates of America, a negro or mulatto 
infant. 

PICK'ERIDdE, n. A tumour on the 
back of cattle ; womil. 

PICK'ET, V, t. [add.] To torture by 
compelling to stand with one foot on a 
pointed stake. 

PICK'LE, n. [add.l To kave a rod in 
pickle for any one, is to have a beating 
or flogging in reserve for him. [Col- 
loq¥ial.] 

PICK'LE, V. i. To pick— 7b piekle in 
on^t ain pock neuk, to depend on one's 
own exertions. [Scoick.\ 

PICKXE, n. A grain of corn ; any mi- 
nute particle ; a small quantity of any- 
thing; a few. [SeoickA 

PICK'-MAW, n. A small sea-gull, the 
LaruM ridibundua. [Scotch.'] 

PICK'-MIRK,a Dark as pitch. [ScoUkA 

PICNIC, n. [add.] This term is now 
applied to refreshments which a plea- 
sure-party carry along with them on 
an excursion to the country, and also to 
the party itself. 

PrCRA, It. [See HiebaPicra.] The 
popular name of the powder of aloes 
with canella, which is composed of aloes, 
I lb., canel1a» 8 os. It is employed as 
a cathartic 

PICRiE'NA,n. A genus of plants. The 
same as Picbasm a. 

PICRAS'MA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Simarubaces. P. excelsa, lofty 
bitter-wood, or Jamaica quassia, is a 
narcotic poison, bitter, stomachic, tonic, 
antiseptic. The intensely bitter tim- 
ber of this tree furnishes the quassia of 
the shops. 

PICRINE, n. A bitter substance ob- 
tained f^om Digitalis purpurea, and 
said to be identical with digitaline. 

PICTAR'NIE, n. The great tern, or 
sea swallow {Sterna hirundn). [Seoick. I 

PICTO'RIALLY, adv. With pictured 
or engravings. 

PICTOR^C, ) a. RelaUng to the 

PICTOR'ICAL, ) art of painting ; re- 
presented by pictures. [RareA 

PICTS' WALL, n. Adrian's wall, an 
ancient wall, begun by the Emperor Ad- 
rian, A.D. 123, on the northern boundary 
of England, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. It was erected to prevent 
the incursions of the Scots and Picts. 

PICTURABLE, a. That may be pic- 
tured or painted. 

PICTURAL, a. Relating to, or repre- 
sented by pictures. 

PICTURE, If. [add.] Person. [Shak] \ 
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PIC TURE-FR AME, n A frame, more 
or less ornamented, which surrounds a 
picture and sets it off to advantage. 

PICTURE-GALLERY, n. A gallery 
or large apartment in which pictures 
are hung up for exhibition. 

PICTURESQUE', a. (pickturesk'.) 
[add. J Abounding with gay and strik- 
mg imagery ; as, picturesque language. 
[BlairA 

PICTURESQUE'LY, ado. In a pictu- 
resque manner. 

PICTURIZE, V. t. To adorn or repre- 
sent by pictures. [Rare."] 

PIE, n. [add.] A mound or pit for pre- 
serving potatoes, &c.; a compost-heap. — 
A prating gossip or tell-tale. [Chaucer.] 

PIECE, n. [add.] In com., a definite 
quantity of cloth according to its kind. 

Pl£CE'-GOODS, n. Goods sold by the 
piece. 

PIfiCE'NER, n. One who supplies tlie 
rolls of wool to the slubber in the wool- 
len manufacture. 

PIED'POUDRE, n. See Piepoudre. 

PIER, n. [add.] The square or otiier 
formed mass or post to which a gate is 
hung. 

PI'ERIS,!!. Agenusofdiuruallepidop- 
terous insects. P. eratagi is the black- 
veined white, or hawthorn butterfly. 
It is an extensive genus. Some of the 
Indian and Australian species are cu- 
riously coloured on the under side; the 
upper sides are generally white for the 
most part. 

PIER'RIE,t n. [Fr.] Jewels; precious 
stones. [Ckaueer.] 

PIETIS'TlCAL,a. Same as Pietistic. 

PIEZOM'ETER, «. (add.] An instru- 
ment consisting essentially of a vertical 
tube inserted into a water-main, to show 
the pressure of the fluid at that point, 
by the height to which it ascends in 
the tube of the piezometer. 

PIG, fi. An earthen vessel ; a pitcher ; a 
can for a chimney top; 
a potsherd. [Scotch.] 
PIG A'CIA, n. In ancient 
costume, pointed shoes, 
baring the points made 
like a scorpion's tail. 
PIG'-EYED, a. Having 
small sunken eyes *, hav- 
ing eyes like those of swine. 

PIGGES'NI£,t 1 II. [Sax. piga, a little 

PIGS'NIE,t / giri.] A term of en- 
dearment for a little girl. [Chaucer, \ 

PIGMENTAL, a. Pertoining to pig- 
ments. 

PIG'MENT-CELLS. n. The small cells 
of which the black pigment of the cho- 
roid coat of the eye consists. 

PIG'NUS, n. [L.l In law, a pledge or 
security for a debt or demand. 

PIGGS }«• Crockery- ware. [Scotck.] 

PIG'- YOKE, n. Among seamen, the 
name for a quadrant. 

PIKE, n. [add.] The common pike is tlie 
Esox lueius, ifound in almost all the 
fresh-waters of Europe. It is one of 
the most voracious and destructive 
fishes in existence, but is very palatable 
tood.^Sea-pike, the Eso* belone, called 
also garfisk. 

PIKE, V. t. To pick ; to make bare ; to 
pilfer ; to cull ; to select. [Scotch.] 

PIKE,t I ». /. [See Pick, Pitch, Pike, i 

PXK,t f n.l To pitch; to pick, as a 
hawk does his feathers ; to steal ; to 
point the eye ; to peep. [CktMUcer.] 

PIKE'-HEADED, a. Having a sharp- 
pointed head. 

PIKE'R£L,t n. A young pike. [Chau- 
cer.] 
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P!KE'-STAFF, n. A loni^ staff vr'iih ft 
■harp pike m the ]o«rer f nd of \tj car- 
ried in the hand ju a. Bupport in fro:!?t j 
wcalh« r. [ Sr-Qtt^h , ] 

PlL.t 0, U f A'cf Pill, j To rob \ to plun- 
der; in take hj eitortmn; m^ ha pih 
the poor. [5V>*flJfrO 

PlXAOE.^rt. [L. pitm.] The natural 
cpftt of hair on animnji. [Bitcan,] 

PlLCHEtf n. [Am PiLcrr | A sarment 
of skini with the hair. [Chaucrr.] 

PiL'CHEtl, n. A scAbhanL [ShaL] 

PIliF, n. [add.] tTaipHMic or caltuic pilf^ 
ui a|jnarAtU9. for cxbibiting the pheno- 
tnenA of RaWanism. It comiiLs of a 
pile or column nf metallic platoa of zinc 
and cnpper, and disci) of wet cmtd or 
moiftt^iied cloth ^placcfJ in suLTessioii to 
each other in the same rtKnlnr Ofrlcr 
throughout Ihe »K^. [i^^ G^LriLNEc.] 
— Dry ffikf a galvanic pile consistins^ 
of palre of metallic platen separated Ly 
paper layert of farJDaceou?! past^, m\v^\ 
with common aalt. It owei its efficacy 
to the moi&tncSA of the paper or pnste, 
ami hence the term dry i>>inapprD|jrmto. 
— Steondetrp piUi , \ hii ea form ed aimp I y of 
dloca of copper or homogeneous metalHo 
plates, between which *woio mobt con- 
ducting tubstanoe La interpoied. Thei^e 
piles are inc«.pahk of dcFeloping e!cc- 
trifiitjr hy their own actiaUj hut may ho 
maiit) to receive n charge,— JH^rmo- 
titdric |it7e,aa apparatus for det^^tins!^ 
vlij^ht changes of tempernrure. [Snr 
Thehmo-Ml'ltjplieia in thia Svpp.^ 

PILEN'TUM, FT, fL.] An easy kind of 
chariot uJied by the Roman ladies at 
Rtime^ and reliKiouji proeeaaioua. 

PIL EK,t n, [Fr. pt7i>r.J A pillar; a 
column. yChaucer^ 

FIL'GKlMj a. Relating to pilgrims; 
travel I J nj;. 

PiLlD'JUM.n. 

tProm L. pi- 
eu$,\ Theor- 

biculifcr hemi- 

I p h er i c a 1 

shield of licih- 

ensj tho ont- 

aide of which 

changes to 

powder^ as in 

Calyeium. 
V\L 1 N G - 1 RO S,m An instrum ent for 

brenkio^ off the awns of baHey* 
PIL'LAIUST, n, A atylite,— If AifA #«e. 
PlLLE,t c f, 6># Pill. [Chauctr,] 
PIL'LED»+t jjp, [Fr. petU Bold. 
ril/EPJ- \ fCAaHwr.] 
PIL'LE2» n. In Comwattt the name 

giten toaflpede«Qf naked barley rtlsed 

there, 
FlI/LOURS,t P- pf^r. [¥t. piilintrM.} 

P I n (I de rcrs* [ ChauetrA 
P IL N IE W IS kSjii. See PiKNr wiKKLca 

in tliis Supp. 
PrLOTjP.rf.radd.'Tognideone through 

dangers or difliculties» 
Pl'LOTS FAIRWAY, n. Any channel 

in which a pilot most he employed. 
Pl'LOTS WATER, n, Atiypart of the 

sea, or of a river^, where Hie assistance 

of a pilot is rcqiiirevK 
PlI/ULA,»i. piur. PituttF. [Bimin. of 

Xi. pifa, a baU.l In pliarmati/, a pill. 
PILUM'NIJS, B. A genua of hraohy- 

urous decapod crustacean s^ so called 

from the carapace being cohered with 

hairs. 
PlL'WE,t n. [Sai. ptfle.} A pillow. 

[Chaucer.] 
PmWE^BERE.t n. [See Pillow- 

Bi»:tL] Tho covering of a pillow, 

■i Chaucer.} 
PlMEL'UDUSj n. A gauoa of malacop- 



teryglooa abdominal il«hea, lepanied 
from the genus Siluros of Ltnn^ The 
species are numerous, and are found 





chiefly in Soutb AmeKi-ivtbe Xile, nnd 
some of the Eastern rivers. One «pe-^ 
eies (P. cjfchpum] is sometimes ejected 
in thousands from the craier^ or tho 
aperturcB on the sides of volcanoes. 

PIMPLY, a. Full of pimples; spotted. 

PIMP'-TENURE.n. An ancient species 
of tenure, according to which a person 
held lands on condition of keeping one 
or more females for the use of the ah* 
pcrior. 

PlT^f (1. In China^ a petition or address 
of foreigners to tho emperor, or any of 
hi4 deputies, 

PlN'AFOUE, I?. A sort of i^rment or 
apron worn by children or laliourers to 
protect their dothet; a child^s apron. 

PI'NANG, n. The betel-nut {Artca 

PINX'H, R, [add.] On a piaeht on an 
emergency, [ CtsUoq. ] — Among quarry* 
ram, jkc.f an iron lever used aa a crow- 
bar. 

PINCrfE,f V. L See Ftntcvt. [Chauaer.] 

PI NCR ED, pp. Pressed hard ; squeezed ; 
griped ; straitened.— In Shah., painted; 
also, petty : contemptible, 

PiKCEI'Eli, a. Among Quarrymetif &:c., 
a person iLsing a pinrh^ in coatradU^ 
ttnction to those otherwise engaged in 
movintr a stone, &c, 

PINXti'ING, Ptn-. [add] PrcBsIng; 
causing pain by confitHctiou, a^ cold or 
hunger, 

PINCHING, n, [add,] In general, th(» 
act of squeeiing or pressing. 

PINCH' INGLY, adv. In a pinohing 
way. 

PiNCir-BPOTTED. a. Discoloured 
from having been pinched, as the akin. 
[Shah. I 

PIN'DARISM, «. An imitatlqn of Pin- 
dar. 

PIN'DARIST, n. An imitator of Pindar, 

PINBJ'AJAP, tt. A boat of Sumatra, 
with one to three masts, carryijig square 
sails, and having both the stem and 
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stern much projected » resembling, ill 
some parts of its forin, the ancient gal" 
lej^ti, and employed in bringing spices, 
cacao, and areca-nuts to tho ports frc- 
quented by Eitropeanfi^ 

PlNE.f n. [add^J Dane Yo /JtW, put to 
death; starreil to death* [Sp^nter."] 

PINE, tf, t [add- J To torment. [Chau- 
etr.} 



PINHYWINKLES 

PlK'ED,t ri'. Tortured ; palTied. ICham- 
cirr.] 

PIXE'-FINCH, n. Corythns,agennscTf 
birds allied to the croubilU. They are 
«a callei:l from living in pine-forests, 
and feeding on the se^ds of tb<^ cones, 
PINE'-MARTEX, w.Thc Mustria wor- 
tet, an inhabitant of the; woody dbtHcts 
in the northern parts of America; tt is 
also found about the region of Mottnt 
Caueaau?i, as well as in Sweden, Kor- 
way^ ^c. It is much valued for tta for^ 
[Set Maktrs.j 

PlTS'EHY, instead of PINE'RY. 
PIN-FOOTED, a. Having the |o« or 
foot bordered by n membrane, 
PINCl\G,|>^r. or «, Uttering fceblev 
frequeu^ and somewhat peevi$h com- 
plaint*; as, a pLni/tnj/ child. [Scotek.] 
PING'LED, pp. Pained; pat to diffi- 
culty. [ScoirA.] 

PINK, n, [odd.] 7. A local name for tb* 
cbatHnch. 

riNK-lOLOURED, a. Hattuff the 
colour of the pink, 

PiNK'aiOOT, a. The root of the Cj- 
rolina pink or Indian pink ^Sjn^iW 
mariian/iica^ used in niedicine u a 
vermifuge. 

PINNA, H, [LO A feather; the gp of a 
fish. — Pftma auTJCuiep, the auricle of 
tiie ear. 
PI NN.\T'1F1D, instead of PIN'NATl- 
FlD,rt. 

PlNNATtPED, instead of PIS 'N A- 
TIPED, o- 

PINNAT'IPED, n. A firt-footed biH; 
a bird which has the toes bordered by 
membranes. 

FINN AT UL ATE. a. [L. tmaahdaita, 
ditaiu. from ptnacthv^ 
pinnate.] lu 6o/., ap- 
plied to the leaflet of 
A pinnate leaf, when it 
ts again subdivided. 
PIN NER,t«. A pina- 
fore ; a female bead- 
dress^ having long flap^ 
hanging down the 
sides of the cheek v 
worn during early part 
of the 18th century. 
PIN NIFORM, o, 
FiuattH Having the form of a 

fin, 
PIN'NIPEDS, 
PINMFEDE? 

foot.J A section of brachyun^u} deca- 
jiOd cruiitaefans^ char^ 
octerized by having 
the hind pair of feet, 
if not more, termin- 
ated by a flattened 
joint fitted for swim- 
ming* The genua Por- 
tunus, of which therie 
are sevtml Briiish spe- 
cies, is an example of 
this htctinn, 
PIN NOCK, n. [add.] 
A tunnel under a road 
to carry off the water i 
a culvert. [Local.] 
PINNLLA'RI.A,ii. In 
6v^, a genus of Dia* 
tomaccip, separated 
from Navfcula. Th* 
valves of the frustnlcs are pinnated 
with distinct rib% which are not rf»olT'> 
able into dots. 

PIN'NYWINKLES, )ii. An instrq^ 
PIN'NtEWINIiLES, / mcntoftorturo 
formerly used. It consisted of a board 
with tioleS;, into v^ hich the fiiiger& wera 
thrusts and pressed upon with p^i< 
[ikoicL] 




'r ) n. [L. pittna, a wing 
vS, f or tin, and /wfj 
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PITCHING.PENCB 
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PINT, H. A liquid meMare of two Eog- 
lUh quarts. [Seotch,] 

PIN'TA, fi. Blne-fttain, a diaease which 
prevailB in Mexico. It is a species of 
dandnifF. 

PIN'-TAIL DUCK,) luThe Anas acuta 

PIN'-TAIL, i ofLinn.,awatei^ 

fowl with a long wedge-shaped acute 
tail. It is found in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, and is esteemed excel- 
lent food. It is the type of the genus 
Dafila. 

PIN^TLE,«. [add.] Among mm-wrights, 
a pin passing through an axle to hold 
on a wheel. 

PrNUS, n. [add.] Pinw frinea, the 
stone>pine, which grows in the south 
of Europe. P. piimt/io, the Mugho 
pine, which grows in the Alps of Eu- 
rope, and yields Hungarian balsam. 
P. pinaster, the cluster-pine, which 
grows in the south of Europe, and 
yields Bordeaux turpentine. 

PIN'. WHEEL, n. In mech,, a kind of 
wheel (now yery little used), in which 
pins inserted into a circular disc, per- 
pendicular to its plane, serve the pur- 
pose of teeth, and gearing with another 
similar wheel, change the direction of 
the motion through an angle of ninety 
degrees. Such wheels are now almost 
entirely replaced by beril-wheels, ex- 
cept in German clocks, &c. 

PrNY, a. [add.] Consisting of pine* 
wood. 
Pelion erownetl with piny boaglit. Pojw. 

PIONfi£B^ 0. i To act as pioneer; to 
clear the way. 

PrONIED, a. Abounding in pionies or 
peonies. [5A«(A.] 

proTED,l«-^»«^^- [««^*1 

PIPE, n. [luld.] In wat-veads, theboat- 
8wam*s whistle, used to call orjiipe the 
men to their different duties. 

PIPE, V. t [add.] In marine tan,, to call 
by means of a pipe or whistle. 

PIPE'-FISH, n. [add.] The great pipe- 
fish is the Syngnaihtu aeus, one of the 
most common species found on our 
coasts. The little pipe-fish is the 6\ 
ophidiaH, about five or six inches long, 
and very slender. The foliated pipe- 
fish is the S. foliatus, characterized by 
certain large leaf-shaped appendages, 
with which the back, tail, and abdomen 
are furnished. It is a native of the 
Indian seas. 

PIPE^MOUTH, n. Fistuhiria, a genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, so called 
from the firont of the head forming an 
elongated pipe-like tube. 

PIP'ER, fi. A species of acanthopterygi- 
ons fish found on our coast. It is the 
Triffla lyra of naturalists. 

PIP'ERIDOE, n. [add.] A name given 
to the tnpelo or Mack gum, a tree with 
very tough wood, belonging to the 
genosNyssa. 

PlPE'ST APLE, n.Smooth crcstedgrass; 
the stalk of a tobacco-pipe ; a tobacco- 
rtopper. [ScotchA 

PIPE'-TBEE, n. The lilao-troe, the 
Sifringa vulgaris. — Pudding pipe-tree, 
the CatHa fistula, a tree which grows 
in the East Indies. The pulp of the 
pods is purgative. 

PlP'ING-€ROW,». The-BontotfWroi, 
a bird of New South Wales, remarkable 
for its musical powers. 

PIP'IT, n. The popular English name 
for the birds of the genus Anthus. 
They are dentirostral and insessorial 
birds, intermediate between hirks and 
wagtails ; but bearing a greater resem- 
blance in their aspect to the former. 



The tree-pipit is the Anthus arhortus; 
the meadow-pipit, or titlark, is the A. 
pratensisf the rock-pipit» the A, petrth 
sus; Richard's pipit, the A. Richardi; 
and the shore-pipit, A. aquatieus, 

PIQUET', instead of PIQUET, n. A 
game at cards. 

PFRACT, n. [add.] Other acts besides 
robbery on the high seas are declared, 
by statute, to be piracy. Thus, if any 
commander, or other seafaring person, 
betrays his trust, and runs away with 
any ship, boat, goods, &c.; or if he 
yields them up voluntarily to a pirate; 
or conspires to do any of these acts, he 
is adjudged a pvate. Also, the trading 
with known pirates, or in any way aid- 
ing them, or confederating or corres- 
ponding with them, is deemed piracy. 
The dealing in slaves on the high seas 
is likewise piracy. The offence of pi- 
racy is in some cases punished with 
death, in others by transportation. 

PIRX'GUA, n. A rude canoe. [See 

PiBOOUB.] 

PIRAM'IDIG, n. A species of goat- 
sucker is so called in Janmica, from its 
note. liiBtheCaprimMlgusvirginianus, 

PIRN, n. A quill or reed ; the bobbin 
of a spinning-wheel ; the reed or quill- 
bobbin in a weaver's shuttle; a bobbin, 
or small cylindrical piece of wood, with 
a border at each end, on which thread 
for sowing, kc, is wound; also, the 
thread itself; the wheel of a fishing- 
rod. \Scotch.] 

PIS'^ANG, n. A name given to the plan- 
tain. 

PISASPHAL'TUM, n. Mineral-pitch. 

[See PiSSASPHALT.] 

PISCATO'RIAL, a. Relating to fishes 
or fishing; piscatory. 

PISCID^A, n. A genus of plants, nat 
order Leguminose. The species are 
West Indian trees, with broad une- 
qually pinnate leaves, and terminal 
panicles of white and red flowers. 
The bark of the root of P. erythrina, 
dog-wood tree, is a powerful narcotic, 
and is used as a substitute for opium, 
and also for poisoning fish. The tim- 
ber of this tree is heavy, resinous, and 
almost imperishable; hence it makes 
excellent piles for docks and wharfs. 

PISH'-PASH, n. A confused medley. 
[Law.] 

PIS'NETS. ) n. A kind of shoes worn 

PUIS'NETS,! in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

PISS'-A-BED, n. A vulgar name of the 
dandeUon^Leontodontaraxaeum). The 
expressed juice of the root is a power- 
ful diuretic ; hence the vulgar name. 

PISTA'CHIO-NUT, II. The nut of the 
Pistacia vera. It contains a kernel of 
a pale greenish colour, of a pleasant 
taste, resembling that of the almond, 
and yielding a well-tasted oil. It is 
wholesome and nutritive, and is used at 
dessert, and for astringent emulsions. 

PIS'TELL,t n. An epistle; a short les- 
son. [Chaucer.'] 

PISTOLET',t n. [Fr.] A small i^stol ; 
a coin. 

PIT, ». f. To put. [Scotch,] 

PIT AFN A, n. A new alkaline principle 
found in Cinchona pitaya, or the bark 
of an undetermined tree. 

PIT'ANCE,t n. [See Pittihcb.] A 
mess of victuals. 

PITCH, n. [add.] The pitch of a screw 
is the distance between any two succes- 
sive convolutions of the screw measured 
in a direction parallel to the axis. 

PITCH'ING-PENCE, n. Money, com- 
monly a penny, paid for pitching or 
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setting down every bag of com, or pack 
of goods in a fair or market 
PIT'IABLT, adv. In a manner deserv- 
ing pity; miserably. 
PITOT'S' TUBE, n. In hydraulics, an 
instrument for ascertaining the velocity 
of water in rivers, 
&c. It consists in 
its simplest form of 
a bent glass-tube a, 
which is held in the 
water in such a man- 
ner that its lower 
end is horizontal, 
and opposed to the 
direction of the 
flowing water. In 
consequence of the 
momentum of the 
moving fluid, the 
level rises within 
the tube to a height 
B, proportional to 
the velocity of the stream. Thus, let 
the height of b above the level of the 
external water be h, then the velocity 

of the stream = f» fij 2 gh, in wliich /» 

is a co-efficient, determined for the par- 
ticular instrument by experiment. 

PITOUS,t a. Piteous ; compassionate ; 
merciful ; exciting compassion. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PIT^OUSLY,t adv. Piteoualy; piti- 
fully. [Chaucer,] 

PIT^PAN, R. In the West Indies, a very 
long, narrow, flat-bottomed, trough- 
like canoe, with thin and flat projecting 
ends. 

PIT TANCE, fi. [add.] In a monastery, 
a little repast or refection of fish or 
flesh more than the common allowance. 

PIT'TANCER, n. In monasteries, the 
oflicer who distributed the pittance at 
certain appointed festivals. 

PIT'TED, pp. or a. [From pit.] Mark- 
ed with little hollows or indentations ; 
indented; set in competition, as in 
combat. 

PIT'TED TISSUE, n, Bothrenchyma; 
a modification of the cellular tissue in 
plants; having the sides marked by 
pits, sunk in the substance of the mem- 
brane. 

PIT'TING, ppr. Marking with litUe 
hollows; setting in competition. 

PIT'TIZITE, n. Pitchy iron -ore; a 
variety of bog-iron ore found near 
Limoges in France. 

PITU'ITARY, a. [add.] PUuUarystem, 
a portion of the brain ; formerly called 
the ii^undibuhtm, 

PIT'YINGLT, adv. Sympathizingly ; 
compassionately. 

PIVOT-GUN, n. In ships, a gun set 
upon a frame-carriage, which can be 
turned about so as to point the piece 
in any direction. Heavy pivot-guns, of 
great length, are used for war-steamers. 

PIX, n. [L.] Pitch. 

PIX% n. In Devonshire, a sort of fairy 
or imaginary being. 

PLA€'€ARD, In. A stomacher worn 

PLACCATE, ) by men and women 
from the time of Edward IV. to that 
of Henry VIIL inclusive. — In armour, 
the term was used to denote the extra 
plates upon the breastplate. 

PLACE'bO, R. [add.] In the Roman 
Catholic elutrch, the vesper hymn for 
the dead, beginning Placebo Domino. | 

PLACE'LESS, n. Having no place or 
office. I 

PLAXER, R. In Spanish America, the 
name given to a pit, or division of the 
gold-diggings. 

I 



PI^AXIPETALOUS 

PLACES, B. piHr. Honour*- [.Sfc^*,! 
FLACES.t for Falacri. [SfienMtr.] 
PLAGE.f iIh The plague. [Chautenj 
PlA OESpf n, pfnr. [L. ptoffc?. J Extent 

of land ; region ; country \ the diTision!! 
, of the ijlobe. [Chauctr.] 
PLAGIHE'DUAL, a. [Gr ^>*>w, ol> 

liqiie, and Him^ a flide«] Haviii^ oblique 

»ide<i. 
PLA<i'IOSTOME,n.rGr.T;^.*>i«.traiia^ 

ver$e^ and rref*»f mouth.] A cartilaj^u- 

ous fjnih; a imiT-ilv© mo]lu.^c. 
PL A *» I OS TO >l I , fi . An order of car- 

tiloeinoUi fishe;^, which have their mouth 

placed trans vencljf beneath the snouts 

^Alscr, a gf nu! of fnasil niolluAca, the 

■hells of which are frcc^ inequilate^ral, 

«nd ol>liqiie. 
PLA GUER, n. One who plaguea or 

PLllNp tJ. L [add,] To make plain, 
c]ear» or manifest. [Chtiueef*} 

FLA IN' A NT, n. h\ iutc, a pluintiff. 

PLAm' DEALER, n. Onowhospeaks 
out ills views with great plainness ; one 
who ta t'rankj flincerc^ honost^ and Q^n 
in apeak in^ and Acting. 

PLAl?*E,t t. i. TocompJain, [C^ow- 
etrA 

PLAlS'LTCHE^t adv. Plainly. [OitiK- 

PLAIN'STANES, n. Pavement, 
^Scotch.] 

PLAINT, n. [add:] In /aw, the exhibi- 
tion of an aution in writing?. It is tie 
first process in an inferior eourt, in tl;i' 
nature of an origiiiEil writ, 

PLANAK'IS^ 71. A genua of marine 
moUnaca belonging to the family Tur- 
binidec. The shell is obovate,, the inner 
lip much thickened above, tlie pillar 
fattened, the ba^e with a small notch 
or flinua. These aciimala are found in 
India, South America, and the Isle of 

PLANE, a. Without elevations or de- 
presaimia; even ; level ■, flat \ m, a plaiu 
•urface. [iSff the A^oifu.l 

PL A N E, It. [^tl J. ] Plane of JlifOtaHon. 
[Steh*L.it\Tk.ti^!t in this Supp.]^ Plane 
0f vihratioit, in pohtri^^citiQiif the plane 
in which the particles of ether are sup- 
po»e<l to vibrate; a plane at rish tangles 
to this plane, and in the direction of 
the polaristcd ray, h called the plant q/ 
potiitizatinn, — Tan^entiaf plane ^ a 
plane which tom:hcJ» a^curvdiciear gur- 
fiicct a4 that of a nphero or cylinder. 

PLANK' StJllEW, fl. In me^h., a Hat 
sere w J ei circular disc op vrheeU in 
which u spiral grooi^e is cut, H is used 
to give motion to .1 bar vvhich slides in 
guideSf and has a projection on one end, 
fitting into the spiral groove of the 
IV heel, which is alwavfl the driver. 

PLAN ET^n. [add.] Besides the small 
planet Astrneajaetcral others have been 
recently discovered between the orbits 
of Mara and Jupiter. Their naine*i nro 
Hebe, Irist Flora, Metis, £]ygeia, Far- 
then upe, Victoria, Egeria, and Irene. 
[ A'ee tlicse names in their proper places 
m thi5 Sapp. ^& also Abtr^a and 
NErrirsK.] 

PLANET-WHEELS, h. An epicyclic 
train of mechanism for producing n 
vsiriable anguUr motion, such as that 
of the radius vector of a planet in its 
orbit. The common contrivance fur 
this purpose consists of two elliptical 
wheels connected by teeth running into 
each other, and revolving on their foci. 
Whiltf the driving wheel moves uid^ 
foimiy, the rodiua vector of the other 
1ms the required motion. 

FLAN IP£T ALDUS, a. (L. planui. 
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flat, and Gr^ *fTiJ^, a petal.] In hoi.^ 
havim; tiat petals or leaves ; flatdeaveti, 

PLAXK'-SHEEE, b. In xkipbmtdinu, 
the gunwale or corenng board ; a plank 
round the lihip which covers and i^ecures 
the timber- headd. The moukliug on 
its outer edge projects over the paints 
Btrake, and distinctly marks out thu 
sKetf of the vessel. 

PLANK'Y^ a. Constrticted of planks. 

FLAN TAIN-EATER. It. Musophaga, 
a genus of scansorial birds found in 
Africa, and so ealletl from plantains 
forming their principal food, 

FLANTA'RIS, n. [L. piania, the sole 
of the foot.] A muscle of the foot 
which Bcrves to extend it. 

PLANT' ED, pp. [add.] InioiWr^^, a pro- 
jecting member wrought on a separate 

^^^jp piece of stuft'^ *itid 

f— — ^-l^ — C^ I afterwards fiied 

I — — — ^ — |-J / in its place, is 

x_/l3^^ ^ said to be plants 

Tt.^1 witii n«ntAi UoiiMiDsi^ ^ ; 1^, a pianitti 
moulding. 

PLANT'ER, Ti. [add.] In Netrfound- 
(antU a person engaged in the ti.^hery. 

FLANTIG'KADA, a. Same as Plsnti- 

aBAPF.S. 

PLANT'-LICE, «. The vjiriftu?! species 
of the Ken us A phis are so nit med. Where 
they abound they are most Jestrurtive 
to vcgetatton, as they suck the juices 
of plants, [See AmiuKfl in this Supp.\ 

PLASHING, II. {mid.] The dashrufr or 
sprinkling of colouring matter on the 
walla of a building, so a.^ to produce 
an, imitation of grain te, &c, 

PLASH'*WHEEL, II. Same as Dab «- 
Wheel, — tcAicA #ce in this Sitpp. 

PLXa'TER, V. f. [add.] To overlay or 
cover, as with plaster. 

PLASTICITY, H. [add.] Capability of 
l>eing moulded, formed, or modelled. 

PLASTRON, w. [add.] [Fr. a breast- 
plate.] 

PLAS'TRON-DE-FER, m [Fr] In 
ancient annuur, an iron plate worn l^e- 
neath the riiij^ed haubork, for the pur- 
pose of additional protection, I 

PLATE, 11. [add.] A pair of ptattj, ar- ' 
moor for the breast and back. [Chan- I 
cer.) ' 

PLATKAU', II, phtr. Platmux'. [add ] 
Table-land; an elevated plain. , 

FLAT ED, pp^ or a. [add.] Cohered or ( 
overlaid witli a coating of silver^ as, 
plated goods or w are. [ See F h at i no ] 

PLATE FT L, n. As much as a plate will 
hold. ■ ' 

PLATER ESQUE; », A term derived 
from the Spanish word platdf silver, 
and frequently employed by Spanish 
writers, as weU as by Ford, to de^crilio 
architectural enrichments resembling 
silver work, 

PLATFOND', N. See FLArost*. 

PLA'TIG ASPECT, instead of PLA^ 
Tie ASPECT. 

PLAT'INO'CYAN'It; ACID, «. An 
acid formed by the union of p latino-cy- 
anogen with hydrogen It is crystalliz- 
able, and of a gold or copper colour. 
It is pow erful, and decomposes the car- 
bonates, producing platino-cyanidei*, 

PLAT IS O-C V A N'0(iEN,a A chemi- 
cal radiCiil formed by the nnion of pla- 
tinum wi th cyan ogen . 1 1 is not known 
in the eepiarato state. 

PL,ATaN01)E, », The cjithodeor ncjj- 
ative pole of a galvanic battery. 

FL,VF1NUM, Fi. l6e*FLATJWA.] [add] 
One of the oio»t remarkable properties 
of platinum, is its iiower of causing gasea 
to enter into coinbination. When a 
pcrf(Bctl> clean plate of platinum is 
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introduced into a mixture of cnrjg«Q 
and hydrogen, it will cause them to 
combine so aa to form water^ and 
often with such rapidity o-^ to ren- 
der the metal red-hot. Sif*mfjy piaHm' 
um^ or the blat^k jt^t^di^ of ftfaiitiuiu, is 
most effective in producing thl» extr^r- 
ordinary r^ult. A jet of hydrogen 
dtrecteil ui>on spongy platinum may b^t 
inflamed by the metal thus ig^nited. a 
property which has been applied totli^e 
cons true Lion of convenient instruments 
for procuring light, — Sponifif phiiinum, 
metallic platinum in the form of a par- 
ous, dull, brown mass. It is obtained 
by heating the ammonio-muriate ^f 
platinum, — Ptaiiitum bfack poicdert m 
black powder obtained by deconipodlnji 
a weak solution of chlonde of pLntiuunl 
by the agency of galvanism. 

PLATONIC, n. A follower of PUto; 
a Platonizit. 

PLATOON', If. [add.] In rrtftnt usag^, 
two liles forming a subdivision of a 
company. 

PL ATT E,t a, Sa Plat. [ Ckaaccr. ] 

PLAT'TING, w. Slips of bark, caiie^ 
straw, &c., woven or plaited, for malt- 
ing into Imta, &c. 

PLASTY, a. Like a plate ; consisLing of 
plates, 

PLATYCEPH ALOIIS, a. [Gr. *x.^f, 
broad, and sit^aii, head,] Broad -headed. 

PLATYCEFII ALUS, «. A genua of 
fishes, family Scorpa^nidje. The bead 
is large, long, very broad, and armed 
with acute spiues. 

PLATYCRINITES, 11, [Gr. .a»ti,i, 
broaij, and ^^iimp, a lily,] A section of 
crenoidians, which have the body im- 
posed of but two ranges of plates^ one 
of three and the other of five. 

PLATYRHTNES,!!. [Gr.cA*m, broad, 
and fiw, a nose.] A section ut' tile Lin- 
ncan genus Simia, including tiiijr&e spe- 
cies which have a wide space between 
the nostrils, or rather the nostrils oiieo 
on the sides of the nose, and not onder- 
neath. Tliey belong to the New World. 

PLATIS'MA-MYOI UES, n. [Gr. 
wJuiti¥t, broad, |4w, a muj^clc, and [.3*r, 
likeness.] A thin muscle, or musculai- cjt- 
pansion, on the side of the nt'ek, imme- 
diately under the skin, tliut os&ists in 
drawing the skin of the cheek down- 
wards, and, when the mouth b shut, 
brink's the ^kin uuderthe lower jaw up* 

PLAUS'IBLY, adv. [add.] With ex- 
pressions of applause ; with acclama- 
tion. [ShahA 

PLAY, v. I. [add.] To gamble, 

PLAY, T?, t [add] To f^a&^jlfa ptrtan^ 
to enddbit or expose him for the enicr- 
tainment or merriment of others.— r*i 
plaff a pilurimagef to withdraw upon 
pretence of going on a pilgriniEige. 
\Cha\icer.\ 

PLAY, 11. [add.] Pia^ of colour j, an ap- 
pearance of several prismatic cudour^ 
in rapid succession on turning an object, 
as a diamond, 

FLAY'-AGTOR, n. A sta^^e-plajeti an 
ac tor. [ Promaeiai. ] 

PLAY'-DEBT, it, A debt contracted by 
gaming. 

PLaY'ING, n. The act of playing ; par- 
ticularly of perfuruijiig on a musical Ln- 
etrument, 

FLAYTilKERES, it, Playferes; pUy- 
fellovvs, IShak,] 

PLAY -WRITER, iwstead of PLAY- 
WRITER. 

FLfi,t Ji. [Norm J A plea ; an argumcat 
or plead ing . [ Chaneer, ] 

FLEA, H, [add.] Peretnpiorif pi^tUf at 
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common-faw, pleas in bar of the action, 

that is, pleas which show ground fdr 

defeating the action. 
PLEACH'ED, pp. or a. [L. plico] 

Folded; plicated. [Shak.] 
PLEAD, for PLEADED, is inaecnrate. 
PLfiAD'ABLE BRIEFS, n. In SeoUh 

law, precepts directed to the sheriffs, 

who thereupon cite parties, and hear 

and determine. 

PLfiAiyiNGLY, adv. By supplication. 
PLEAS'ANT, a. (plea'ant.) [add.] 

Laughable; ridiculous; as, a pleataxt 

grierance. 
PLEA8'ANTRY,n.(plei'antry.) [add.] 

A laughable trick; a frolic; as, the 

pleasantries of monkeys. [Addison.] 
PLSAS'EDNESS, n. The state of being 

pleased. [Lit. us,] 
PLEBE'IANlZE,v. t. To render pie- 

bian or common. 

PLEBEaTr,t ) n. The common or 
PL£B'LTY,t i meaner sort of people. 
PLEBIO'ULAR, a. Belonging to the 

lower classes. 
PLEBISXITUM, n. pftir. PUbiscita 

[L.] Among the Ronums, a law enacted 

by the common people, at the request 

of the tribune, or some other plebian 

magistrate, without the intervention of 

the senate. 
PLECTOG'NATIII, n. iS<rPLECTOG- 

NATHE8. 

PLE€TOGNATH'ie, a. Pertaining to 
the plectognathes, an order of fishes. 

PLE€TRAN'THyS, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Labiatae. The spe- 
cies are herbs, subshrubs, and shrubs. 
P. erassifolius is esteemed in India 
both as a perfume and as a spice. The 
leaves of P. graveolens, under the name 
of patehouly, are efficacious in preserv- 
ing clothes from moths. 

PLED, for PLEADED, is erroneous. 

PLED6EXESS, a. Having no pledges. 

PLEn6EOR',n. Onewhogivesapledge; 
a pledger. 

PLEIN,t a. [Fr.] Full ; perfect. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PLEIOSAU'RUS, n. [Gr. 9Xum, more, 
and r«r(dr, a lizard.] A genus of extinct 
animals, which seems to have been inter- 
mediate between the plesiosaurus and 
the ichthyosaurus. The remains of 
this animal are found in some of the 
clay-beds of the oolite. 

PLEIS'TOCENE, n. [Gr. «Aii««w, most, 
and mmtuti recent.] In geol., the newer 
pliocene of Lyell, the newest division 
of the tertiary formation. [See Plio- 

CENB.] 

PLE'NART, a. [add.] In law, a term 
applied to an ordinary proceeding 
through all its gradations; opposed to 
summary.^ln the eeclesiaslical courts, 
plenary causes are of several kinds, as 
testamentary proceedings, causes of le- 
gacy, of defamation, of divorce, suits 
for ecclesiastical dilapidations, &o. — 
Plenary inspiration, in theol^ that kind 
or degree of inspiration which excludes 
all mixture of eiTor. 

PLE'NARY, n. In law, decisive pro- 
cedure. 

PLE'NERE,t a. [Fr. pleaier.] Full; 
complete. [Chaucer.] 

PLENIP'OTENCY, n. Same as Plen- 

IPOTENCE. 

PLENITUDINATIIAN, n. [L. ptoit- 
tudo.] One who allows no vacuum to 
exist in nature ; a plenist. 

PLESANCE',tji. [Yv.plaisanee.] Plea- 
sure. [Chaucer.] 

PLe'SINGES,t II. plw. Plesjiures. 
[Chaucer.] 

PLETE,t V. t. or i. To plead. [Chaucer.] 



PLETHOR'ie, instead of PLETH'O- 

RI€, a. 
PLETHOR'I€AL,a. SameasPLETHO- 

uio. 
PLETHORICALLY, adv. In a pie- 

tlioric manner. 
PLfiT'ING.t n A pleading. [Chaucer.] 

pleuch;}»^p1o°»»»- [«^*] 

PLEUGH'-PETTLE, n. A plough-staff. 
[Scotch.] 

PLEC'RA-COSTA'LIS, n. [Gr. nxn^, 
and L. costa, a rib.] That part of the 
pleura which is in contact with the 
parietes. 

PLEORAL'dl A, n. [Gr. wX»t». the side, 
and «Ayw, pain.] Pain of the side. 

PLEOREN CHYMA, n. [Gr.«XM««. the 
side, and irxtw, to pour in.] A name 
given to the woody tissue of plants, con- 
sisting of elongated tubes tapering to 
each end. 

PLE0ROBRAN'€HUS, n. [Gr. wxm^ 
the side, and fi^myxtm., giUs.1 A genus of 
marine molluscs, having the branchia 
placed on the right side, under the edge 
of the mantle, which sometimes covers 
a calcareous shell. 

PLEO'RODONTS, n. [Gr. wXn^m, and 
•^Mv, a tooth.] A subfamily of iguanian 
lizards, having the palate armed with 
teeth disposed in one or two rows on 
each side. 

PLEORODYN'IA, n. [Gr. rMi^a, and 
•dvtii, pain.] Pain of the side. The term 
includes all those pains of the side 
which are unconnected with pleuritic 
inflammation. 

PLEC'RO-PNEUMO'NLA,n.[Gr. »m». 
<•, and 9Muutmf, the lungs.] An inflam- 
mation of the pleura and substance of 
the lungs. 

PLEOROSIG'MA, n. In hot., a genus 
of Diatomskces, separated from Navi- 
cula, and containing objects, the valves 
of which show, with a good micro- 
scope, n series of lines, which lines 
vary in different species in position and 
closeness, as well as distinctness. These 
lines, under high powera and a favour- 
able light, may be resolved into dots, 
and are therefora highly prized as 
tests of a good achromatic microscope ; 
for with inferior instruments the dots, 
and even the lines themselves, cannot 
be detected. 

PLE0ROSTHOT'ONOS,n. [Gr. «Xi<«. 
#iv, to one side, and vut*, to stretch.] 
Tetanus of the lateral muscles, in which 
the body is bent to one side. 

PLEOROT'OMA, n. [Gr. 9Xm^, and 
rvxtm, to cut.] A genus of gasteropods, 
having the shell fusiform, turreted, the 
channel nearly as long as the spire, 
the slit long and narrow, and the 
inner lip wanting. It belongs to the 
family Conidss, and at least 420 species 
are known to naturalists, besides many 
others only found fossil. 

PLEXIM'ETER, n. [Gr. *XK|<r, percus- 
sion, and ^r^. a measure.] The name 
given by M. Piorry to the ivory plate 
with which he performed mediate per- 
cussion in the diagnosis of diseases. 

FLEXURE, n. An interweaving; a 
texture. 

PLr ABLY, (»fo. So as to be pliable ; 
yieldingly. 

PLFANTLY, adv. Yieldingly; flexibly. 

PLI'€ATELY, adv. In a plicate pr 
folded manner. 

PLlE,t V. t. or i. [Fr. plier. See Plc] 
To bend; to mould. [Chaucer.] 

PLIES, n. p/ur. [£^ Plt.] Folds. 

PIJGHT,t pret. and pp. of Plueh. 
Pulled; plucked. [Chaucer,] 



PLIGHT, t pp. Folded; plaited. 
[Spenser.] 

PLIGHT, n. {add.] An old English 
word, signifying an estate with the 
habit and quality of the land ; it ex- 
tends to a rent-charg«> and to a possi- 
bility of dower. 

PLIGHTE,t V. t. [See Plight.] To en- 
gage; to promise. [Chaucer.] 

PLlGHTE,t pret. of Plight. Plighted ; 
promised. [Chaucer.] 

PLIGHT'ED, pp. [add.] Plaited ; folded. 
[Shah.] 

PLlGHT'EN,t plur. of verb Plighie. 
[ Chaucer.] 

PLINLIM'MON ROCKS, n. In geol, 
a subordinate group of rocks of the 
Cambrian series, consisting of the 
graywacke of various qualities. 

PLIS'KIE, n. A mischievous trick ; also 
used in the sense of plight, condition. 
[Scotch.] 

PLlT£,t V. t. To plait; to fold. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PLlTE,t R. Plight; condition; form. 
[Chaucer.] 

PLODDINGLY, ado. Industriously; 
diligently; drudgingly. 

PLOT, V. t. To scald; to make any 
liquid scalding hot; to bum in a gene- 
ral sense. [Scotch!] 

PLOT'TIE, n. A sort of mulled wine. 

PLOT'TING, n. [add.] The act of con- 
triving or forming schemes. 

PLOT'TING-SCALEl, n. fndd] The 
plotting-scale is used in setting off the 
lengths of lines in surveying. It con- 
sists of two graduated ivory scales, one 
of which is perforated nearly its whole 
length by a dovetail-shaped groove, 
for the reception of a sliding-piece. The 
second scale is attached to this sliding- 
piece, and moves along with it, the 
edge of the second scale being always 
at right angles to the edge of the first. 
By this means the rectangular co-ordi- 
nates of a point are measured at once 
on the scales, or the position of the 
point laid down on the plan. 

PLO'TUS, R. The darters, a genus of 
web-footed birds of the family Peleca- 
nidsB, and nearly allied to the cormo- 
rants. From their long necks and 
small heads they are also called snahe- 
birds, [See Dartrb in this Supp.] 

PLOUGH-GANG, In. [add.] The 

PLOUGH'-GATE, f plough-gang, or 
plough-gate, is now regulated by various 
acts of Parliament for conversion of 
statute labour, to mean fifty Scots 
acres, or £70 of rental. 

PLOUGH'-SILVER, n. Money for- 
merly paid by some tenants, in lieu of 
senrice to plough the lord's lands. 

PLOVER, n. [add.] The golden plover 
is the Charadrius plmrialis ; the dot- 
terel is the C. morinellus; the ring- 
plover is the C, hiatieula, very abundant 
on the sea-coasts of Great Britain ; the 
Kentish plover is the C. eantianus, a 
frequenter of shingle-beaches. 

PLOY, n. Employment; a harmless 
frolic ; a merry-meeting. [Scotch.] 

PLUCK, V. t. [add.] To pluch off, to 
descend in regard to rank or title. 
\ShakA 

PLUCK'ED, pp. or a, [add.] A cant 
term at the English universities, applied 
to those who, for want of scholarship, 
are refused their testimonials for a 
degree. 

FLUFF, V. t. To throw out smoke in. 
quick and successive whiffs; to set fire 
to gunpowder; to throw out hair- 
powder in dressing the hair. [Scotch.] 

FLUFF, n. A puff; a small quantity of 
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dry gunpowder set on fire ; hair-dreaaers* 
powder-puff. [Scotch.] 

PLUG CENTRE-BIT, n. A modified 
form of the ordinary centre-bit, in which 
the centre-point or pin is enlarged into 
a stout cylindrical plug, which may 
exactly fill a hole preyiously bored, and 
guide the tool in the process of cuttinK 
out a cylindrical counter-sink around 
the same, as, for example, to receive 
the head of a screw-bolt. 

PLUGGED, pp. Stopped with a plug. 

PLUG'GING, ppr. Stopping with a 
plug. 

PLUG'GING, n. The act of stopping 
with a plug. 

PLUMASSIfiR^ n. [Fr.] One who pre- 
pares feathers for ornamental purposes. 

PLUMBAtilNA'CEiB, instead of 
PLUMBAGINA'CEiE. 

PLUMBA'tilNE, instead of PLUM- 
BA'GINE. 

PLUMB'ERS* SOLDER, n. An alloy 
consisting of one part of tin and two of 
lead. 

PLUMB'ING, ppr. (plnm'ming.) Ad- 
justing by a plumb-line. 

PLUMB'ING, n. [add.] In min., the 
operation of sounding or searching 
among mines. 

PLUM'BO-€AL'CITE, n. A mineral 
substance occurring in the old work- 
ings at Wanlockhead, Dumfriesshire. 
It consists of carbonate of lime, 92*2; 
carbonate of lead, 7*8. 

PLOME -ALUM, n. [add.] Feathery or 
fibrous alum. 

PLUM'MER'S-PILL, N.The compound 
calomel pill of the Pharmaeopceia, 

PLUMP, V. i. [add.] To let fall suddenly 
and hearily ; as, to plump a stone into 
water. 

PLUMP'-FACED, a. Haring a plump 
or full round face. 

PLUNDER, n. In the touOum. and 
tcestem tUUea c/ America^ personal 
luggage ; baggage of trayellers ; goods ; 
effects. 

PLUN6E, n. [add.] The act of pitching 
or throwing one's self headlong, or of 
throwing the body forward and the 
hind-legs up, as an unruly horse. 

PLUNGING, ppr. or o. [add.] In war, 
a plunging Jire is one poured down upon 
an enemy from some eminence above. 

PLU'RAL,n. A number containing more 
than one ; the number which designates 
more than one; the plural number. 

PLU'R ALISM, n. The quality of being 
plural ; the system or act of holding 
more than one liring or benefice. 

PLURALITY, n. [add.] By the Act 1 
and 2 Vict., c. 106, pluralities in the 
church are prohibited excepting in par- 
ticular cases, fix., where two livings 
are small in value, and the population 
small ; and where the livings are situ- 
- ated within ten miles of each other. 

PLURILOC'ULAR, a. {h.plu»,pluris, 
several, and loculus, a cell.] In botf a 
term applied to fruits which have se- 
veral carpels, as the orange. 

PLUTON'I€, a. [add.] Plutonic acHon, 

in geol., the influence of volcanic heat, 

and other subterranean causes, under 

pressure. 

PLUVIOM'ETER, n. Same as Plu- 

VIA.METEB, — which tCC. 

PLY, V. i. [add.] To run regularly be- 
tween any two ports, as a vesseL 

PLY'ING, n. [add.] The act of a vessel 
running regularly between any two 
ports. 

PNEUMAT'OCELE, instead of 
PNEUMATOCELE. 

PNEUMATOSIS, n. [Gr. «.u;u«tm» to 



inflate.] A windy swelling in the cel- 
lular textive under the skin. 

PNEUMOBRAN€HIA'TA, n. [Gr. 
viWfAM, and fi»ayx'^ gills.] A section of 
molluscous unimaU, otherwise termed 
Perennibranchiata. 

PNEC'MO-GAS'TRI€ NERVES, n. 
[Gr. wtivum, and ^«rff«f , the belly.] In 
iinat.f the eighth pair uf nerves, called 
also par vagum, nervi vagi, &c. 

PNEO'MO-H^MORRHAdlA, n. 
[Gr. ntvum, and L. h€emorrh{igia] Pul- 
monary apoplexy, or hsBmorrhage fh>m 
the lungs. 

PNE0'MO-PERI€XR'DIUM, n. A 
collection of air within the pericar- 
dium. 

PNEOMO-THOTIAX, n. [Gr. »f»^, 
and ^«e«|, the chest] A collection of 
air in the cavity of the pleura. 

POACH, r. t. [add.] To force into ; to 
drive in so as to penetrate; as, the 
horse poached one of his legs into some 
hollow ground. [Temple.] 

POACH' ARD, )n. [add.] There are 

POCH'ARD, j several species of 
these ducks, which form the genus 
Fuligula. The scanp> poachard is the F. 
marila ; the red-headed poachard is the 
F. ferina ; the tufted poachard is the 



PODES'TA, n. [It] One of the cWef 
inagifftrates of Genoa or Venice; a 
magistrate. 

PODE'TIUM, n. TGr. «««. w^Ue, a foot] 
In hot., the stalk-like elongation of the 
thallus which supports the fhictificatioii 
of the cenomifce, a plant of the order 
of Lichens. 

PO'£, ft. The principal food of the Sand- 
vrich Islanders. It is prepared firom 
the root of the taro, or Colocatia escu- 
lentil, which, after being mixed with 
water, is beaten with a pestle till it be- 
comes an adhesive mass like dough ; it 
is then fermented, and in three or 
four days the poe is fit for use. It is 
eaten by the islanders by thrusting the 
forefinger of the right hand into the 
mass, taking away as much as adheres 
to it, and conveying it to the mouth by 
a quick revolving motion of the hand. 
Their' only name for the forefinger is 
from this circumstance, ha-rima-poe, 
or poe-finger. 

PO'£.BIRD, n. The ProtOumadera 
eineinnata, a New Zealand bird, be- 
longing to the family of the honey- 
eaters. It is greatly valued by the 
natives of the southern islands, on ac- 
I count of its glossy plumage, which con- 




TuncU roicburd, fuUguia critUUa. 

F. eristata. These ducks are fine eat- 
ing. To the poachards also belongs the 
famed canvas-backed duck of America 
{F. valisneria), a species highly prised 
for food. 

POACH'ING, ppr. Stealing game ; kill- 
ing game unlawfully ; boiling slightly. 

POAKE, n. Waste arising from the pre- 
paration of skins, composed of hair, 
lime, and oil. 

PO'CAN-BUSH, n. Poke- weed, a plant 
of the genus Phytolacca, the P. deean- 
dria. [See Phytolacca.] 

POCK, n. A poke; a pouch or bag. 
[Scotch.] 

POCK'ET-FLAP, n. The piece that 
covers the pocket-hole. 

POCK'ETFy L, n. As much as n pocket 
will hold. 

POCK'ET-PICKING, n. Act of pick- 
ing the pocket. 

POCK'ET-FISTOL, n. A pistol to be 
carried in the pocket • In familiar 
language, a small vessel of liquor car- 
ried in the pocket 

POCK'ET-SUERIFF, «. A sheriff ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, who is not 
one of the three nominated in the ex- 
chequer. 

POCK'ET- VOLUME, ». A portable 
volume. 

POCK'-FRETTEN, a. See Pockar 

SRD. 

POCK'INESS, n. The sUte of being 

pocky. 
POCKMAN'TY, n. A portmanteau. 

[Scotch.] 
POCULIFORM, a. [L. poculum, a cup, 

and forma, form.] Cup-shaped. 
310 
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tributes to the ornaments of the fea- 
thered mantles worn by their chiefs. 

PCE'CILITE, n. [Gr. vmniXH, varie- 
gated.] In geoL, a name for the new 
red sandstone. 

PCECILIT'IC, a. In ged., a term ap- 
plied to the new red sandstone forma- 
tion, from its variegated appearance. 

POEMAT'I€,a. Relating to a poem; 
poetical. 

POfiPH'AGUS, n. [Gr. ir«s, grass, and 
f«9«, to eat] A genus of ruminating 
mammalia, of which only one species 
is known, the yak of the Thibet moun- 
tains (P. grunnient). It belongs to the 
ox family. 

POEPH'ILA, n. [Gr. it»n, grass, and 
f$XH, loving.] A genus of passerine 
birds, belonging to the finch family. 
They are natives of Australia, and are 
fond of the seeds of various grasses. 

POIND, V. t. To distrain. [See Poiitd- 
iwo.l [Scotch.] 

POINT, H. [add.] Acting point, in pAjf- 
sics, the exact point at which any im- 
pulse is given.— At point dense, with 
the greatest exactness.— /n good point, 
in good case or condition. — At point to 
brest, or in point for to hrast, ready to 
burst [Chamcer.] 

POINT, V. t. [add.] To make brilliant 
Besuty with enrly bloom rapplies 
His daughter's ciicek. and^al* her eyef. 

—7b pmni a rope, to cause it, as by 
taking out a few of its yams, and with 
these working a mat over it, so that it 
may pass easily through a hole. — To 
point the yards of a vessel, to brace 
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them 80 that the wind shall strike them 
obliquely. 

POINT.t i>. t. for Appoint. 

POINT-BLANK, a, [Fr.] In gutmay, 
having a horiiontal direction; os, a 
point^lank shot. Hence, direct; as, 
a poitU-bUmk denial. — Ai an adverb, 
horizontally; directly. 

P01NT-D*-AP'PUI, n. (pwagh-dap'- 
pne.) [Fr.] Point of support; basis; a 
fixed point at which troops form, and 
on which operations rest. 

POINT-DEVISE', «. [Fr.] OriginaUy, 
a particular sort of patterned lace, or a 
defice worked with a point or needle; 
hence, something uncommonly nice and 
exact. 

POINT'ED,t pp. for Appoinijid. 
[Sjienser.] 

POINT'EN,t in/in, of verb to poinL 
To prick with anything pointed. [Chau- 
cer.] 

POINT'ERS, n. In skip-building, pieces 
of timber fixed fore-and-aft, and dia- 
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gonally inside of a yessel's run or quar- 
ter, to connect tlie stem-frame with 
her after-body. They are also called 
fnahe-pieces, 

POINT'ING.n. [add.l Pointing a rope. 
[See Point, ». /., in this SuppA 

POI'TRAIL, ». See Poiteei. 

PORE,_ n. A lazy person ; a dawdle. 
[American.] — In New England, a name 
given to an apparatus to prevent unruly 
beasto from leaping fences, consisting 
of a yoke with a pole inserted pointing 
forward. 

POKE, V. L To poke fun, to joke; to 
make fun.— 7b poke fim ai, to ridicule ; 
to make a butt of one. [CoUoguial or 
familiar.] 

POKE, V. i. To put a poke on; as, to 
poke an ox. [American.] 

POKE-BONNET, n. A long, straight 
bonnet, much worn by Quakers and 
Methodists. [American.] 

POKE'-LOKEN. n. An Indian word 
used by hunters and lumbermen in the 
state of Maine, North America, to de- 
note a nutfshy place or stagnant pool, 
extending into the knd from a stream 
or lake. 

POK'ER, n. [add.] He or that which 
poke*; a poking-stick; a stiff perw>n. 
[CoUoq.] 

POK'ERISH, a. Frightful; causing 
fear, especially to children.- Also, stiff, 
like a poker. [A colloquial irord.1 

POL,t V. i. See Poix, No. 4. [1^. 
ter.j 

P^LA'CRE, ) n. Dele the words, " nor 

FOLA€'€A, I horses to their upper 
yards.** 

POLANIS'IA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order CapparidacesB. P. oieeosa, 
or tcotandra, b a native of the East 
Indies, and is used in Cochin China as 

a counter-irritant, and as a vesicant. 
II.— Supp. ' 
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as well as that of another species (P. 
graveolens), as a vermifuge. 
POLARIM'ETER, n. [Polar, and Gr. 
fUTf«.] An instrument which measures 
the polarization of the sky, by observ- 
ing with it either the varying angle at 
which it is compensated or neuti^ized 
by a fixed number of thin glass plates, 
or the varying number of refracting 
surfaces by which the same effect may 
be produced at a fixed angle, capable 
also of being changed. 
POLAB'ITY, n. [add.] Two polarities, 
a term expressive of two antagonist 
energies, each of which repels that 
which is similar, and attracts that 
which is opposite to itself. Thus, the 
two north poles, or two south poles of 
two magnets, mutually repel each other; 
but the north pole of one magnet, and 
the south pole of another, mutually at- 
tract each other.— CAemico/ polarity. 
In voltaic electricity, the zinc and hy- 
dro-chloric add, when brought into 
contact, are equally supposed to have a 
polarizable molecule ; one pole of each 
molecule having the attraction or af- 
finity which is characteristic of zinc, 
and is called the zineous pole; while 
the other has the attraction or affinity 
which is characteristic of chlorine, and 
is called the chlorous pole. — Boreal 
polarity, the polarity of the earth, ex- 
hibited at its south magnetic pole, and 
formerly called south polarity.— Aus- 
tral poltarity, the polarity of the earth, 
exhibited at its north magnetic pole, 
and formerly called its north polarity. 
The terms north and south polearities 
are restricted to the magnetic needle. 
— Chemical axid cohesive polarities, two 
hypothetical forces, supposed by Dr. 
Prout to reside in the ultimate mole- 
cules of matter; the chemical being of 
a binary character existing between 
molecule and noolecule, and chiefly be- 
tween molecules of different matter; 
the cohesive determining, under certain 
circumstances, the cohesion of the 
molecules of the same kind of matter. 
POLARIZ'ABLE, a. Susceptible of 
polarization. 

POLARIZA'TION, n. [add.] The state 
of having volanty. — Afovcile polari- 
zation, the name given by Biot to a 
supposed oscilhitory movement of the 
molecules of pohurixed light, in passing 
through a plate of doubly refracting 
crystal. 
POLARIZED, pp. or a. [add.] i>o- 
larized rings, coloured rings which are 
seen when polarized light is transmit- 
ted through transparent media, espe- 
811 



cially through plates of a doubly re« 
fracting crystal. 

POL'DER, n. [D. a dnUned lake.] In 
Holland and Belgium, a tract of land 
reclaimed from the sea by means of 
high embankments. 

POLE, n. [add.! The sky ; as, the starry 
pole. [Anlton^—Pole of revolution. 
When a globe or sphere revolves about 
one of its diameters as an axis, each 
extremity of such diameter is called a 
pole of revolution. In this case the 
different points of the surface of the 
sphere describe parallel circles having 
the poles of revolution for their poles. 
POLEM'IC, n. instead of POLEMIC. 

POL'EMIST, n. A controversialist ; a 
polemic. [Rar. us.] 
POLICE', n. [add.]^ In Scotland, the 
larger towns have separate police sta- 
tutes, by which the management and 
control of the system are put into the 
hands of commissioners elected bien- 
nially by the male occupiers of premises 
vrithin the town or city, valued at £5 
and upwards of yearly rent.— Aura/ 
police, a constabulary force appointed 
by the commissioners of snpply of the 
counties, for the preservation of order, 
suppression of vagrancy, &c., in rural 
districts. 

POLICED, instead of POL'ICED, a. 

POLICE'-OFFICE, n. A metropoUtan 
court, where the stipendiary magis- 
trates, who are chosen from barristers of 
a certain standing, sit from day to day 
for the despatch of business relating to 
police matters. There are several po- 
lice-oflSces in the neighbourhood of 
London.— In Scotland, the same name 
is given to offices in towns, where the 
business of the police is transacted, and 
where the commissioners of police hold 
courts. 

POL' ICY, n. [add.] The course or 
management of public affairs, with re- 
spect either to foreign powers or to in- 
ternal arrangement; the line of conduct 
which the rulers of a nation adopt on 
particular questions, especially with re- 
gard to foreign countries, and accord- 
ing to our opinion of that particular 
line of conduct, we say that it is good 
or bad policy. 

POL'ICY,t V. t. To reduce to order; to 
regulate by laws. 

POLinCALISM, n. PoUtical zeal or 
partizanship. 

POLIT'ICALLY, adv. [add.] With 
rehition to politics. 

POLITICS, n. [add.] In a looser sense, 
political affairs, or the contests of parties 
for power. 

POL'IVB,t n. A pulley. [Chaucer.] 

POLL, V. t. [add.] To receive or give, 
as votes; to bring to the poll; as, to 
poll votes. 

POLL'ACK, n. See Pollock. 

POL'LAX,f n. A pole-axe; a heavy 
halbert; a battle-axe. [Chaucer.] 

POLL'ED, pp. [add.] Brought to the 
poll, as votes; having entered one's 
name in a register, particularly as a 
voter. 

POLL'ED, instead of POLLED, a. 

POL'LENINE, n. Same as Pollenin. 

POL'LETS,t n. Epauleta; smaU 

overlapping protections of plate for the 

shoulders of an armed knight. 

POLL'ING, ppr. [add.] Bringing to 

the poll, as votes. 

POLL'-SILVER, n. Same as PollTax. 

POLLOT'EDLY, adv. With pollution. 

POLONIE, \n. A great -coat; a 

POLO'NIAN, ; Polish surtout; a dress 

for very young boys, including a sort of 
8l 
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wuitccMit, with ]oo«e ilopia^ skirti, 
ISeatehA 

POLDXOISE^ instead of POLON^ 
OlSE, (pfon. polo-Tviiio'*) 

POLONY, n. A well-known and fa- 
Tonrite ptjdding. 

POLTROUN', a. Ba§e; tiIcj con- 
temptible. 

POLTHOOK ISH, a. Reiembling a 
poltroon; c^onrardilyK 

PO L Y A CO S'TI € S, n. Th e art o f m ul - 
tfplyii)^ founds i Ui^truinent^ fur uiul- 
tipljinK »oundi, 

POLYB ASITE, w. [Gr. «!«, mmy, 
arid flmrn, baac] An Iron-black ore of 
■ilrer, eonststing of lUver, solpbur, and 
antimonjr, with some copper anJ arsetiic^ 

POLYCARTOUS, a. [Gf. iriJiw.nmny, 
and »■(«*, fruU,] In W., atcnn npplkvl 
to n plant which bears fruit many timed 
withuut perifhin;?. 

POLYt;LrNUM, n. [Gr. »Ajw, many, 
and «Xji% a bed,] A genus of ti^ed mol- 
lu^r^:, includinif all those forms of ag- 
jtregatedtnnicoted mollUi)C!i which ajifre© 
tnare or less closely in internal struc- 
ture wilh Che 41^1 pa? and as^jdiatii. 

POLYDIP 81A, n. fGr. nAw, and h^^m, 
Ihirst.] Exi'edsive thirst ^ insatiable de- 
■ire of drinking. 

POLYE DIION, {Set Polthedron, 

POLY E' nitons, f nndPoLfiit^PHAL. 

P O L' Y F O I L, n. [ G c wwl^^ , and L. fiiiitt m , 
a leaf] In arch.^ a Leaf- ornament of 
more tlian five divisions ; also termed 
multifoiL 

POLYGAL'IC ACID, n. An acid ob- 
tained by boiling the py wder of the root 
of Polpgala teneffa. 

POLY(i YNOL'S, inttead of POLY- 
6YN'0US. 

POLYL'OQUENT, d. [Gr. ^fiw^and L- 
ioqHorj to apeak.] Talking nmch i talk* 
atire. 

POLYMER'fC, a. [Gr. »!»<, and ^lif , 
a part.] In r Acfm., a term applied tothij^e 
bodies which contain the same relative 
but not the same ab^nlute number of 
atoms of the same eJeTnents, and whose 
atomic wei};htflEiJ:pfonHi-<timiit1y unlike. 

POLYM'EltlKM, n. In f/*«N., a terra 
employed to designate the state of cer- 
tain compqunds which contain the same 
relatire but not the same absolute num- 
ber of atoms of the same element?. 
Several carburets of hydrogen afford 
eifamples of poIfmeHim, [See Iflo- 
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POL'YMORPHY, It. [Gr. w^m, and 
ftsffnt form.] State of baring many 
forms. 

POLYN'^IAyfi. Iceless Sea; a name Riven 
by the Rossians to part of the Polar 
Ocean to the north of Asia, which is 
always open sea. It is met with about 
sixteen miles north of the islands of 
Kotelnoi and New Siberia, and extends 
thence, in a more or less direct line, 
abont the same distance from the con- 
tinent between Cape Schelagskoi and 
Cape NoKh. 

POLYOM'MATOUS,a.[Gr ».;Liw,many, 
and •uf^h the eye.] Many-eyed. 

POLYOM'MATUS, n. A genus of le- 
pidopterous insects, so called from 
many of the species having nnmerons 
eye -like marks on the under side. 
There are many British species. From 
their colour being generally bine in the 
males, these pretty little butterflies are 
commonly called blues. 

POLYORA'MA, n. [add.] An optical 
machine presenting many views. [See 
Panobama.] 

POLYPE' AN, a. Relatingto the polype, 
or polypus. 



POLYPHA'6iA, R. [Gr. **xw. and ^^ 
ym, to eat.] Excessive dcf^ire of eating. 

POLYPHUNISM, POLYPUONY, 
instead of POL YPUONISBI, POL - 

YPIH^NY. 
P () L Y P H ON I ST, It. O ne who professe* 

the art of multiiilying sonndSp or who 

makes a variety of sounds; a ventHlo- 

quiJit. 
POLYPU'ONOUS, n. Same as Polt- 

POLYPIF'ERA, \ti. A class of rodi- 
rOLYPiPH EH.\, f ata, consisting of 
soft aquatic animals of a plant -like 
form, which develope small, tubular, 
digestive sacs called polypi, the mar- 
gins of whicb ore furnished with sensi- 
tive tentacula, and the sides of the Lxt- 
ter with vibratile cilia. They have been 
divfdeil into four orders^ via.^ H^druida, 
Heliaulhuida, Asteroida, and Ciliobran- 

POLYP'OROUS, a. [Gr. r^t^, and 
nfff, a passage, iin interatiee^ 4 pore«] 
Having man 3^ porc^. 

POLYP OR US, a. [add] P. ignianns is 
known by the name of hani amadou, 
touch-wood, or spunk ; P. fomenlariuM, 
by the name of soft amadou, or German 
tinder; P. o^fftcmaltM is the larch-aga* 
ric, formerly employed oa a droAtic piir- 
PtFitive, 

POLYP TERUS,w. [(ir.**Jtw, and rrK*., 
a fin.] A genus of aeanthopterygious 
fiahes belonging to the fii rally Pereidsp, 
distingniiihed by a continned aeriea of 
small dorssil fin^t, whlL-h runs along the 
whole length of tho back. One spcciea 
inhabits the Nile, and is called bj the 
Esrjptians hkhir. 

POLYSAR CIA, rt. [rir. *«x«,and tm^l 
flesh.] Corpulpncv ; obc4i^;y. 

POLYSYNTHKT'IC, i aiGr «jlw, 

POLYSYNTHEnCALJ and rxnk- 
witf a putting together.] Form i tig a 
mantfotd compound or composition. A 
term applied by Du Fonceau to the 
class of languages spoken by the Indian 
tribes of America, from the manner in 
which the words are nbhreviated and 
combined to express ideas. 

FOLYTECirNIGAL,^!. Same a* Po^ 

LTTEf-IIMEC. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, «. A 

school or institution in which many 
branches of art or SL-ience are taught. 
The most rclE^hrati'il inntitfUion nf this 
kind is the Polytechnic School of Paris, 
which has produced so many men emi- 
nent for their attainments in pure and 
physical science. It originated at the 
time of the great Revolntion in France. 

POLYTHALAMA'CEA, )n. [See 

POLYTUALAMA'CEANS, ) Polt- 
THALAMOU8.] An order of cephalopods, 
including those which inhabit many- 
chambered cells (raXiw, many, and C^« 
fus, a chamber). It embraces the 
families Nautilid», Ammonitidse, Spi- 
mlidte, and Belemnitidie. 

POLYZO'ONS, ) n. [Gr.r«Xw,and ;••», 

POLYZO'A, ] an animal.1 A class 
of compound animals resembling, in 
their organs of support, the sertularians, 
but, in their internal organization, ap- 
proaching nearly to the compound as- 
cidians. 

POMAN'DER, instead of PO'MAN- 
DER, n. 

POM'EL,t n. [See Pommel.] Any ball 
or round thing ; the top of the head. 
[Chaucer.'] 

POM ELEE,t a. [Fr. pommelL] Spotted 
with round spots like apples ; dappled. 
— Pomelee grit, of a dappie-gray colour. 
[CAaMcer.l 
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POM'ET-TOWER,t n. Snppcwd to 

be an error for pomfl-iatttr^ tlwt 19, 4 
ronnd tower, [5« Pommel.] 

POM FRET, a. Stromateus, a genus of 
ocanthopterjgious hnh^ baring the 
sume eompres.%ed form aM the dory, bat 
the muzile Is blunt and not retractile. 
The species are found io the Mediter- 
ranean, the IndiaUr and Pacific oceano. 

P O Al M A C B, R. The substance of appJea 
ground, before or after the cider is ex- 
pressed; pomace. 

POM MELLLNG, tt. A beating or brac- 
ing. 

P0M0L'04^I&T» n. One whois reraed 
in pomology; a cultivator of fimit or 
fnlH- trees, 

PO MOTIS, II. [Gr. T-t«,a lid or cotrer, 
and «tw, mr» an ear.] A genus of fiahe« 
belonging to the family PercidsB, chi- 
rsetemed by the body being compressed 
and oval, and by a membranous pro- 
longation at the angle of the oper- 
culum. They inhabit the riTers, 6te^ 
of America, where they are called 
V^nd-pereh. 

PO.MPO SO, instead of POM'POSO. 

P0'ML;.M, n. [L.] An apple. [See 

POUE.] 

PONCHO, n. [Sp.] A sort of cloak cm- 
loose Jeanne n t w nrn by the South Ameri- 
can Indians, and also by many of the 
Spanish inhabitants fif South Americm. 

PONDERABLE M.^TTER, s. In 
pkffsica-, a term applied to all bodies 
possessing weight, as metals, mineraJa* 
water, air, gases, &e., as distinguished 
from light, heat, nnd electricity, which, 
having no appreekhle weight, are called 
impitmlrftiblc appTit!*. 

PON 1>E R A D LE N ESS, n. State of be- 
inf? ponderable. 

PUNtiKE', n. An inferior kind of Indian 
silk. 

PONOHEE', n. A Birtnan priest of the 
hiji^her order. 

PONS, n. [L,] A bridge.— In anat^ a 
medium of communication between two 
parts \ m the ptms variofiiy the commis- 
sure uf the ccrcttcllum, which associates 
the two lateril lobes tn their common 
function. 

PON'TAOE, If. [add.] A due to the lord 
of the fee for persons or goods that pass 
over rivers, bridges, &c. 

PON'TI A, n. A geiuis of lepidopterous 
insects, of which the common white or 
cabbage butterfly {P, drastica) is a well- 
known species. 

PONTONIER', ) n, [Fr.] A term ap- 

PONTONNIfiir,5 plied to soldier 
having the charge of constructing 
bridges. 

POO, V. I. To pull. [Seoieh.] 

POO'IN'.ppr. Pulling. [^coteA.] 

POOL'ER, ft. An instrument to stir a 
tan-vat 

POON,ii. A Malay word signifying wood 
in general. 

POOP, n. [add.] In war-thipt the poop 
is called the round-house. — In merchoMt 
vessels, when the quarter-deck is ele- 
vated, it is often called the poop. 

POOP'ED, pp. or a. Uaring a poop; 
struck on the poop or stem by a heavy 
sea. 

POOR'-BOX,n. Abox to receive money 
for the poor. 

POOR'FU', a. Powerful. [Scotch,] 

POOR'HOUSE, n. An almshouse; a 
house or building for the maintenance 
of the poor. 

POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON, s. Cold 
meat ; cold mutton broiled. [Scotch.] 

POOR*S'-RATES, it. 5ee Pooii-RATEa. 

POOR'TITH, n. Poverty. [5w<r*.] 
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POul'SIE,} «• A hare or cat [Scotch.] 

POOTS, ) n. Poults : young grouse, &c. 
POUTS, f [Scotch.] 
POPE, n. [add.] In the Oreeh church, a 
parish priest; a chaplaiq in a Greek or 
Russian regiment, in a ship, &c. In the 
Russian military colonies the popes have 
charge of the schools. — A local name 
for the common bull-finch. 
POFELOT,t n. [Perhaps fh)m Fr. 
poupie, a puppet. J A little doll. [Chau- 
cer.] 

POPE'S'-HEAD, n. A large round 
brush, with a long handle, for dusting 
ceilings. [Loced.] 

POP'ET,t n. [Fr. poupic] A puppet 
[Chaucer.] 

POP'IN<>AY, n. See Popikjat. 
POP'LAR, n. [add.] BaUam- poplar, 
the Popuius bahamtfera, Linn., which 
grows in the United States. Tacama- 
hac is obtained from the buds. 
POP'LARED,a. CoTcred with, or con- 
taining poplars. 

POPLlTiE'US» R. fX. p<>p2ef, the ham.] 
In anai., a muscle which serres to 
bend the thigh and leg. 
POP'PED.t a. [Fr. poupin.] Nicely 
dressed. [Chaucer.] 
POP'PED CORN, n. Parched Indian 
com ; so called from the noise it malces 
on bursting open by the heat [Ameri- 
can.]^ 
POPTPER,t n. A dagger. [Chaucer.] 
POFPETS, fi. In ehip-buHdino, shores 
placed between a ressel's bottom and 
the bilge-ways,at the foremost and after- 
most parts, to support her in launch- 
ing. — In turtang, the part of a lathe 
which holds that end of the work to 
be turned which is farthest from the 
mandril. 

POP'PLING, Rpr. Bubbling; purling; 
rippling. [Scotch.] 

POPTY-OIL, R. An oU obtained from 
the seeds of the poppy. It is used in 
the composition of varnishes, and, in 
the northern part of France, by soap- 
boilers. 
POPULARIZA'TION, n. Act of mak- 
ing popular. 
• POR'CELAIN, or PORCE'LAIN, in- 
stead of PORCELAIN, n. Pron. por'- 
selin, or porsliin. 

POR'CELAIN, \ a. (por'selin or pon'- 
PORCE^LAIN,/ lSn.)Belongingto»or 
consisting of porcelain. 
PORXELAIN-CLAT, n. A species of 
clay used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. It is of Tarious shades of white, 
and consists, according to Wedgwood, 
of 60 parts alumina and 40 parts silica. 
POBXELAIN-JASPER, n. Same as 

PoBCEiXANiTE,--icAtcA sec, 
PORCELLA'NA, n. A genus of ano- 
murona decapod crustaceans. P.platy- 
eheles is found on the coasts of England 
and France. There are many exotic 
species, especially from Chili ; most of 
them have large flattened forearms or 
chelae. 
PORCEL'LIO, R. A genus of isopodous 
crustaceans belonging to the family 
Onisddffi. Theyare found under stones, 
old logs of wood, dec, and are often 
called hog-lice. 
POR'CDPINE, R. [add.] The Canada 
porcupine is the Ereihizon dorsatum, the 
prehensile porcupine the E. prehensile, 
found in South America. It inhabits 
woods, and occasionally clings to the 
branches of trees by its tdl. 
•POR£,t V. U To fix intensely on objects 



of sight not easily discernible ; as, to 
f>ore the eyes. [Swift.] 

PORE,t V. t. for PouB. [Chcatcer.] 

POR'EN,t pree. tense plur. of Pore. 
[Chcatcer.] 

POR'G Y, ) R. In the United States, the 

POG^GY, V popular name of a fish be- 

PAU^GIE, ) longing to the genus Spa- 
rus. It is common in the waters of 
New England and New York, and is 
much esteemed for food. 

PORIF'ERA, R. [Pore, and L. fero, to 
bear.] A class of the radiata, including 
the marine and fresh-water sponges. 
It is the lowest of the classes of organ- 
ized beings in the animal kingdom. 

PORTING, ppr. Looking with steady 
continued application. [See the Verb.] 

PORISMAT^IC, a. Same as Pobistic. 

PO'RISMEjfR. SeeVoRiBU. [Chaucer.] 

PORR^ER, R. [add.] A young pig for 
roasting. 

POR'OUSLY, adv. In a porous manner. 

PORTHURIE,t R. Porphyry; a hard 
kind of stone. [Chaucer.] 

PORPHYRIT^ICAL, a. Same as Fob- 

PHTBITIO. 

PORTHYRO-6ENET'I€, a. [Por- 
phyry, and Gr. >•»?«•, to generate. J Pro- 
ducing or generating porphyry. 

PORRrGO,R. Tadd.] There are scTcral 
species of this disease, as Porrigo lar- 
valis, or milk-scall ; P. furfurans, P. 
lupinosa, P. fixvosa, &c. 

PORT, R. [add.] Figure; show; appear- 
ance. r^AoA.] — In a l^cd sense, a port 

; is any place where there is a constant 
resort of vessels for the purpose of load- 
ing and unloading, with provision made 
by the government of the country for 
enabling them to do so. In this sense, 
therefore, the term is not synonymous 
with Aar6otfr.~Sig. 6. [add.] By order 
of the lords-commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, the term port is now used through- 
out the royal navy instead of larboard, 
in order to prevent mistakes which are 
apt to arise from the resemblance be- 
tween the sounds of the words star- 
doonf and larboard. — ^In merchant ships, 
ports are square holes cut in the sides, 
bow, or stern of the vessel, for loading 
and discharging timber cargoes, and 
other similar purposes. Those in the 
sides are called bcdkut-ports, being com- 
monly used for taking in bsdlast The 
ports in the bow or stem are called 
raft-ports.'-Bridle-portt, ports cut in a 
vessers counter by which hawsers are 
taken out— Air-fN>rte, ports for the ad- 
mission of air; called also air-scuttles. 
The covers for these ports are like- 
wise termed ports, and are made fast in- 
side by a rope called the port-lashing, 
— Steamrporti, in marine steam-engines, 
oblong passages leading from the nosle- 
faces, or plates of brass for the valve- 
plates to slide upon, to the inside of the 
cylinder. By these ports the steam 
enters and returns above and below the 
piston.— Port of entry, a port where a 
custom-house is estiU>lished for the 
entry of goods. 

PORT' AOE, R.[add.] In North America, 
any carrying-place overland between 
navigable waters, or along the bank of 
rivers, round water-falls, rapids, &c. 

PORTAL CIRCULATION, r. In 
anai., a subordinate part of the venous 
circulation, in which the blood makes 
an additional circuit before it joins the 
rest of the venous blood. 

POR'TAL VEIN, r. In anat., vena 
porta. [See Vena.] 

P0RTE'COL'ISE,t r. A portcullis,— 
trAicA eee. [Chaucer.] 
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PORTE-FEUIL'LE, r. (port-ful'ye.) 
[Fr.] A portfolio, or case for holding 
papers, drawings, &c. ; hence the office, 
charge, or department of a minister of 
state. [See Pobtfolio.] 

PORTEND', V. t. [add.] To stretch 
forth ; to protend ; as, ]>orf«Rd«f spears. 



[Pope^ 
PORTEN" 



P'ORT^N'TIVE,ta. Foreshowing; por- 
tentous. 

POR'TER, R. [add.] An officer who car- 
ries a white or silver rod before the jus- 
tices in eyre. 

POR'TIO, R. [L.] A portion or branch. 
— In anat., applied to two nerves, por- 
tio dura and portio mollis. [See Pob- 

TICK.] 

POR'TIONER; r. [add.] A minister 
who» together with others, serves a 
benefice because he has only a portion 
of the tithes or profits of the living. 
Also, a term applied to the allowance 
which a vicar commonly has out of a 
rectory or impropriation. — Heirs por- 
tioner*. [See Heib.] — In Scotland, a 
subtenant of a feu; an under-feuar. 
[See Fev.] 

PORT'-LIFTER, r. A contrivance for 
raising and lowering heavy ports in 
ships. 

PORT'MANTLE, r. A portmanteau. 
[This seems to be the old English or- 
thography.] 

P0RT'OS,t R. [L. portiforium.] A bre- 
viary. [See PoBTASS.] [Chaucer,] 

P0R'TRAIT-PAINTER,R. One whose 
occupation is to paint portraits. 

POR'TR AIT-PAINTING, r. The art 
of painting portraits. 

POR'TRAlTURE,t v. t. To paint; to 
portray. 

PORT'-ROPES, )R. Ropes or 

PORT'-TACKLES, f tackles for haul- 
ing up and suspending the ports or 
covers of port-holes. 

PORT'-RULE, R. An instrament which 
regulates the motion of a rule in a ma- 
chine. 

PORT'-S ALE, R. A public sale of goods 
to the highest bidder. 

PORT'-SIBE, R. The larboard side of a 
ship. [See Pobt.] 

PORT'-SILLS, R. In ships, the pieces of 
timber which form the top and bottom 
of a port 

PORTSOR'NE,t R. [Sax. socne, pri? i- 
lege, immunity.] The suburbs of a city, 
or any place within its jurisdiction. 

PORT'UGUESE MAN-OF-WAR, r. 
The name given by early EngUsh voy- 
agers to a species of Physalia, the P. 
cUlantica, belonging to the group of 
hydrostatic acalephs. It is an inha- 
bitant of the seas of warm climates, and 
blbters the hands of those who touch 
it [See cut in Did. Phtsalis.] 

PORTULA'CA, R. Purslane, a genus of 
plants, nat order Portulacaceae. [See 
Pubslanb.] 

PORTULACA'CE^, r. A small nat. 
order of polypetalous exogens, consist- 
ing of annual, perennial, balf-shmbby, 
or shrubby plants, occurring in all the 
hotter or milder parts of the world, but 
the Cape of Good Hope is their favour- 
ite station. The only species of any 
known use are common purslane, Clay- 
tenia perfoliata, and Talinum patens, 
which resemble each other in properties. 

PORT'- WINE, R. A dark-purple astrin- 
gent wine made in Portugal, so called 

from Oporto, whence it is shipped. It 

is the produce of the vineyards along 

the course of the Douro. 

POSE, R. (saBz.) A deposit; a secret 

hoard of money. [Scotch.] 



POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 

POSE,t V. t [Fr. poser.] To suppose. 

\ Chaucer.] 
POS'INGLY, adv. Pnialingly. 
POSr'TION, n. [add.l Predication; 
affirmation ; state in relation to others 
or to some subject ; as, to be in a false 
position. 

POS'ITIVE, a. Tadd.] Positive evidence, 
in law, proof of the rery facL^Positive 
law, a command enforced by a sanction. 
Laws established by the sovereign go- 
remment of an independent civil so- 
ciety are styled positive. When law is 
spoken of simply and absolutely, posi- 
tive law is always understood. Every 
general command of a sovereign govern- 
ment to its snbuects, however conveyed, 
falls under the head of positive law. — 
Positive terms, in logic, those terms 
which denote a certain view of an ob- 
ject, as being actually taken of it. 
POS'ITIVE or 8CIENTIF'I€ PHI- 
LOSOPHY, n. A term employed by 
M. Comte, in his Cours de Phihsophie 
Positive, to denote what he considers 
to be the only practically usefdl method 
of dealing with human knowledge, 
viz., that of considering all natural 
phenomena, or properties of knowable 
things in every department of human 
inquiry, only in their invariable rela- 
tions of coexistence and succession, or 
in space and time; such relations being 
called laws, and being discoverable by 
observation, experiment, and compari- 
son, resulting in induction and deduc- 
tion. M. Comte regards all past and 
pr«wnt phenomena, and their laws thus 
arrived at, as the only real, precise, 
useful, and certain knowledge attain- 
able by man, as the only legitimate 
subjects of human inquiry, and as the 
only means to enable man scien^fically 
to predict, and thus to modify or shape 
his conduct to, future phenomena or 
events ; the great object of art or prac- 
tical activity being to anticipate direct 
experience. The foundation of posi* 
live philosophp is the invariability of 
the laws of nature ; it is the systematic 
extension of every-day common-sense 
to all truly accessible speculations. 
According to M. Comte, it is the only 
philosophy which enforces or can intro* 
duce unanimity of opinion among men 
in regard to all its conclusions— the 
only logical method to arrive at truth, 
to render the sciences definite and pro- 
gressive, to conduct education, and to 
reorganise society on a definite and 
stable basis. It holds all inquiry into 
first and final causes as unprofitable. 
To get a proper conception of the na- 
ture and objects of positive philosophy, 
M. Comte considers it necessary to 
study all classes of phenomena, and 
their laws, in their simplest form, and 
in what he calls hierarchical order. 
These'cUsses he thus arranges, calling 
them the six fundamental or abstract 
sciences: viz., mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and socio- 
logy ; this being the order of the de- 
creasing generality and simplicity, and 
of the increasing speciality and complex- 
ity of the phenomena and laws of which 
these sciences treat; the order of their 
dependence upon each other, it being 
necessary, in order to understand any 
one of these sciences, to study first all 
those which precede it; the historical 
order in which these sciences have been 
or are being perfected; the order in 
which we have more and more power 
to modify to our advantage the pheno- 
mena of which they treat ; the order of 
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increasing difficulty vritb which these 
sciences can be properly understood, 
and of arriving at their laws; and, 
finally, the order in which they should 
be studied in a liberal education. 

POS'SE. [L. to be able.] In law, a 
possibility. A thing is said to be in 
posse, when it may possibly be ; in esse, 
when it actually is. 

POSSE,t V. t. [Fr. pousserA To push. 
[Chaucer.] 

POS'SED,t pp. Pushed. [ChaucerA 

POSSESS', v.^ [add.lToinform.[iSAaA.] 

POSSESSED, pp, [add.] Informed. 
[Shah.] ^ 

POSSES'SION, Ji. [add.] The state of 
owning or baring in one*s own hands 
or power ; the tl^n^ possessed. Pos- 
session, in its primary sense, is the con- 
dition or power by rirtue of which a 
man has such a mastery over a corpo- 
real thing, as to deal with it at his 
pleasure, and to exclude other persons 
firom meddling with it. This condition 
or power is detention, and it lies at the 
bottom of all legal senses of the word 
possession. This possession is no legal 
state or condition, but it may be the 
source of rights ; and it then becomes 
possession in a juristical or legal sense; 
but even in this sense it is not in any 
way to be confounded vrith property. 
A man may have the juristical posses- 
sion of a thing without being the pro- 
prietor, and a man may be the proprie- 
tor of a thing without baring the juris- 
tical possession of it, and, consequently, 
without having the detention of it. 
Ownership is the legal capacity to ope- 
rate on a thing according to a man*s 
pleasure, and to exclude everybody else 
from doing so. Possession, in the sense 
of detention, is the actual exercise of 
such a power as the owner has a right 
to exercise. Actual possession is where 
a person enters into lands or tenements 
descended or conveyed to him ; appa- 
rent possession is a species of presump- 
tive title, where land descended to the 
heir of an abator, intruder, disseisor, 
who died seized ; possession in law is 
when lands, &o., are descended to a 
man, and he has not actually entered 
into them ; naked possession is mere 
possession without colour of right. 

POSSES'SIONARY, a. Kekting to, or 
implying possession. 

POSS£S'SIONEKS,t n. plur. An in- 
ridious name for such religious com- 
munities as were endowed with lands, 
dsc. The mendicant orders professed 
to live entirely upon alms. [Chaucer.] 

POSSES'SIONS, n. Mental endow- 
mento. [Shah.] 

POSSESSIVE, a. [add.] Possessive 
pronoun, in gram., a pronoun denoting 
possession or property ; as, my, thy, his, 
her, our, your, their. 

POSSES'SIVE, ?t. A pronoun denoting 
possession. 

POSSES'SIVELY, adv. In a manner 
denoting possession. 

POSSESSORY, a. [add.] Arising from 
present possession ; as, a possessory in- 
terest. 

POSSIBIL^ITY, n. [add.] In law, ex- 
pectation; an uncertain thing which 
may or may not happen. It is near or 
ordinary, as where an estate is limited 
to one after the death of another; or 
remote or extraordinary, as where one 
man shall be married to a woman, and 
then that she shall die, and he be niar- 
ried to another. Possibility on a pos- 
sibility, a remote possibility ; as, if a 
remainder be limited in particular to 
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A*8 son John or Edward, it is bad if he 
have no son of that name, for it Is too 
remote a possibility that he should not 
only have a son, but a son of that par- 
ticular name. 

POST, n. [add.] Any means employed 
by government for the public convey- 
ance of letters; the maU; the trans- 
mission of all the letters conveyed for 
the public at one time from one plaee 
to another; a post-office ; a post-horse. 
[Shah.] 

POST, V. t [add.] To place in the post- 
office; as, to jHMl letters.— To send with 
speed, or by means of post-horses. 
POST, a. Used in travelling quickly; 
speedy ; as, post-honea ; posf-hsste. 
POST, adv. Hastily, or as a post. 
POST'AL, a. Relating to posts, posting^ 
or mails ; as, postal arrangements. 
POST DIEM. [L.] After the day.— la 
law, the return of a writ after the day 
assigned for its return. 
POSTE,t n. [Fr.] Station; power. 
\Chaurer.] 

POST'ED, pp. [add.] PUced in the post- 
office, as a letter or letters. 
POSTERIOR, a. [add.] Subsequent 
in place; placed after; backward. 
POSTE'RIORLY,Afo. Subsequently in 
time; in a posterior manner; behind. 
POSTE'RIOR MAR6IN, n. In cm- 
chology, a term applied to that side of 
the bosses of acephalous bivalves which 
contains the ligament. 
POST'-FAC'TO. [Jj.] See Ex Posr- 
Facto. 
POS'TIL, n. Tadd.] In the Roman Os- 
tholie and Lutheran churches, a homOy 
to be read in public by clergymen who 
are incompetent to teach. The first 
postHs were composed by order of 
Charlemagne. Luther also wrote poe- 
tUs. 

POSTIQUE ,a.(po8 tek'.)[Fr.ptM<idU.] 
Superadded; done after the work is 
finished. Applied to a superadded or- 
nament of sculpture or architecture. 
POST'MAN, n. [add.] A barrister in tlio 
court of exchequer who has precedence 
in motions. 

POST'-l^fARR, V. t. To affix the stamp 
or mark of the post-office, as to letters, 
&c. 

POST'MXSTER, n. [add.] On the Con-^ 
tinent of Europe, one who provides 
post-horses.— In Merton CoUege, Ox^ 
ford, the scholars who are supported 
on the foundation are called po«tsiasferr 
or portionists. — Postmaster ^ general. 
[add.] The duty of the postmaster, 
general is to exercise authority over aU 
the post-offices in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, to make contracts for 
the conveyance of the public maDa, and 
see that they are executed. He also re> 
ceives all the moneys arising from the 
postage of letters, pays the expenses^ 
keeps the accounts of the office, and 
superintends the whole department. 
POST'-MILL,n. A form of wind-mUl so 
constructed that the whole, fabric rests 
on a vertical axis, and can be turned 
by means of a lever, according as the 
direction of the wind varies. It thus 
differs from the smock- mill, of which 
the cap (including the gudgeon and 
pivot-bearings resting upon it) turns. 
In the figure, the post P, firmly fixed 
by a strong framing sunk into the 
ground, has, at its upper end, a pivot 
working into a socket fixed in one of 
the strongest floor-beams, and on this 
pivot the whole weight of the erection 
is sustained. The ladder L, serves as 
a lever for turning the miU, and by 
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dropping it on the ground, nod placing 
a weight on its lower extremity, it also 
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•erres to keep the mill steady when the 
right position is attained. 

POST'-NA'TUS. [L.] Bom after.— In 
law, the second son, or one bom after- 
wards. 

POST'-O'BIT, a, [L.] After death; 
posthumous ; as, a pogt-obit bond. 

POST'-POS'ITIVE, a, Plac^ afl»r 
something else, as a word. 

POST'.PRAN'DIAL.a. [L,prandium.] 
Happening after dinner. 

POST'-TEE'MINUM. [L.] After the 
term. 

POS'TULANT, n. [add.] A candidate. 

POS'TURE-MAKER, n. One who 
makes postures or contortions. 

POSTVfiNE^t V. t [L. poit, after, and 
tfouo, to come.] To come after. 

POT, V. a. To tipple ; to drink. [Shah.] 

POT'AOER, n. A porringer. 

P0TA:M06^RAPHT, n. [Gr. •'•m^, 
a riyer, and y{«f», to describe.] A de- 
scription of rivers. 

POTA'TO, n. [add.] Potato-oai, a ra- 
riety of the oat {Avena teUiva). — Potato- 
mildew, a fungous plant, BotryHs in- 
fettgni, which attacks the leaves and 
stems of potatoes.— Polo/o-Mofr, a fun- 
gous plant, the Tuburdxia teabies, 
found beneath the skin of the tuber of 
the potato, producing superficial caTi> 
ties and pits. — Potato-starch, a fecula 
obtained from the potato, and called 
English arrow-root. — Potato-sugar, a 
species of sugar manufactured from po- 
tato-flour, and called also patent-sugar. 
— Oil ctf potatoes, a colourless substance 
obtained from spirits made from pota- 
toes. It is somewhat oily in appear- 
ance, has a strong smell, at first plea- 
sant, but afterwards nauseous; taste, 
very acrid. — Sweet potato, the Batatas 
eduli. [See Batatas.] 

POTA'TO-BOGLE, n. A scarecrow. 
[ScotchA 

PO'TATORT, a. Relating to drinking. 
POT'E€ARY,t n. An apothecary. 
[Chaucer.) 

pottIen',}"-^*^^'^*^^- 

POTEN'TIATE, v. t. To give power 
to. [Rare,] 

POTJESTAT',t n. A potentate; a prin- 
cipal magistrate. [Chaucer.] 

POTES'TATIVE, instead of PO'- 
TESTATIVE. 

PO'THOS, n. A genus of plants, nat 
order AracesB. The species are very 
singular epiphytal plants ; in the West 
Indies and South America they grow 
on trees, as the ivy does in Enghind. 



The leaves of Pathos paJmata are 
three feet, and the footstalks four feet 
long. 

POT'-LUCK, n. Food firom the pot; 
what may chance to be provided for 
dinner.— 7*0 take pot-htch, is to partake 
of the family dinner, whatever it may 
chance to be. [Cottoq.] 
POTOO', n. The Nyctibus jamaicensis, 
a bird of Jamaica, belonging to the fa- 
mily CaprimulgidsB. From its noctur- 
nal habits, the common people suppose 
it to be some species of owl. 
POT'-SHOT, n. In the East Indies, a 
sportive name for a point-blank shot 
at a wild animal when at rest. 
POT TER, v.i. [See Pother, Puddkb.] 
To busy or perplex one's self about 
trifles; to trifle; to pudder. [CoUoq.] 
POT'TER, V. t. To poke ; to push ; to 

disturb; to pother. [Cottoq.] 
P0T'TRR-€ARR1ER, \n. An apo- 
POT'TINGER, ; thecary. 

[Scotch.] 

POT TERING, n., ppr., or a. Aimless 
bust]. ; dawdling; busying or perplex- 
ing one's self about trifles; trifling; 
officiously busy. — Pottering about, busy 
ofiiciousness. [CoHoq.] 
The good-naiared Saltan bepin poUtring alout, 
•liowinir UB to oar apartments with the alne- 
rity of an old landlady. Juku^ Fog. FI9. 

POT'TING, n. [add.] A placing or pre- 
serving in a pot; as, the potting of 
plants. 

POT' TO, n. A name given to the kin- 
kiuon, a singular quadruped of South 
America. [See Kinkajou in this Supp.] 
POT'TY-BAKER, II. \p.pottebahher.] 
A common term in New York for a 
potter. 

POT'ULENT,t a. [L. potulentus.] 
Nearly drunk; rather tipsy; fit to 
drink. 

POT'-WAL'LOPING, a. A term ap- 
plied to certain boroughs in England, 
where, before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, all who boiled a pot were entitled 
to vote. [See Pot- Wallopebs.] 
POUCHE,t n. A pocket; a pouch. 
[Chaucer.] 

POUCH'-LIKE,a. Resembling a pouch. 
POUCH'-MOUTH, n. A mouth with 
blubbered lips. 

POU'DRE,t n.[Fr.]Powder. [Chaucer.] 
POU'DRE-MARCHANT,t n. Sup- 
posed to signify pulverized spices. 
[Chaucer.] 
POU'DRES,t n. plur. Powders. [Chau- 
cer.] 

POtTDRETTE', n. (p^-drgf.) [Fr] A 
very powerful manure prepu^ from 
night-soil, dried and mixed with char- 
coal, gypsum, &c. 
POD' J AH, )n. In the East Indies, a 
POO' J AH, j Hindoo holiday or fes- 
tival. 

POUR, V. t. To pluck; to pull with 
nimbleness or force ; to poke.JScoteh.] 
POUKE,t n. [See Puck.] The fairy 
Robin Goodfellow. [Spenser.] 
POULCE,t n. The pulse. [Chaucer.] 
PODL'DRED,t pp. [Fr.pouldrer.] Re- 
duced or beaten to dust ; spotted ; va- 
riegated. [Spenser.] 
POULP, It. [Fr. pouipe.] The English 
name of an eight-footed dibranchiate 
cephalopod, the Octopus, nearly allied 
to the Sepia, or common cuttle-fish. 
POUND'AGE, n. [add.] Sheriff's 
poundage on writs of capias ad satis- 
faciendum is abolished. 
POUNiy-OOVERT, n. See Pound. 
POUND-FOOLISH, a. Neglecting the 
care of large sums in attending to little 
ones. [CoUoq.] 
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POUND'-OVERT, n. See Pound. 

POUND'-STONE, n. A local name in 
Oxfordshire and the adjacent counties 
for a fossil found in the oolite, and be^ 
longing to the sea-eggs, or Echinidm. 
The dairy-women in these counties 
firequently use them as pound-weights; 
hence the name. 

POUN'SONED,t pp. [See Potjncb, 
Punch.] Punched with a bodkin. 
[Chaucer.] 

POUPARrS' LIGAMENT, n. In 
anat,, a muscle of the abdomen. It is 
situated immediately under the integu- 
ments, and covers all the other muscles 
of the lower belly. 

POUPE,t V. t. To make a noise with a 
horn. 

POU'PI€S, fbr POUPIES. 

POUR, V. t, or t. (pore.) Sometimes 
pronounced as power, and sometimes 
as poor. 

POUR'CHACE,t V, t. To purchase; 
to buy; to provide. [Chaucer.] 

POUR'CHAS,t n. Acquisition; pur- 
chase. [Chaucer,] 

POURE,+ a. Poor. [Chaucer.] 

POURE,t V. i. To pore; to look ear- 
nestly. [Chaucer.] 

POUR-POINT', n. [Fr.] In ancient 
costume, a stuffed and quilted doublet, 
worn both by civil and military men ; 
so named fh>m the holes with which 
it was punctured. It is said to hare 
been invented during the Crusades as 
a substitute for heavy armour ; and it 
continued in use as late as the time of 
Charles II. 

POURPRES'TURE,n. [add.] Anything 
done to the nuisance or hurt of the 
queen*s demesnes, or the highways, 
&c., by inclosure or buildings, endea- 
vouring to make that private which 
ought to be public. 

POURTRAlE',t V. t. To portray; to 
draw a picture. [Chaucer.] 

POURTRA'IOUR,t n. A portrayer; a 
drawer of pictures. [Chaucer.] 

POURTRA'ITURE,+ n. A picture or 
drawing. [Chaucer.] 

POURTRAY', V. t. See Portray. 

POUSS, ». t. To push. [Scotch.] 

POUSS, n. A push. [Scotch.] 

POUSSE,t n. [Fr. potr.] Pease. 

POUS'IEf'} «• ^cat; share. [Scotch.] 

POUT, n. A young partridge or moor- 
fowl ; the chicken of any domesticated 
fowl: a young child. [Scotch.] 

POUT, V. i. To shoot at young grouse 
or partridges. [Scotch.] 

POUT'ER, n. One who pouts ; a kind 
of pigeon. [See Powter.] 

POUT'ER, n. One who shooto at young 
grouse or partridges. [Scotch.] 

POU'THER, n. Hair-powder or gun- 
powder. [Scotch.] 

POU'THERED, pp. or a. Powdered ; 
wearing hair-powder ; corned ; slightly 
salted; applied to meat or butter. 
[Scotch.} 

POUT'ING, ppr. Shooting at the young 
poults of partridges. [Scotch.] 

POUT'INGLY, adv. La a pouting or 
sullen manner. 

POVERTE, n. [Fr.] Poverty. [Chau- 

POW, interj. An exclamation of con- 
tempt; as,pou;-wow. [Shah.] 

POW, n. The head; the poll. [Scotch.] 

POWDER, n. [add.] Violence; tumult. 
[Hudibras.] 

POWDER, V. i. [add.] To fall to dust; 
to become like powder. 

POWER, n. (add.] Sig 19. In ariih. 
and alge., the first power of any number 
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orqi]*,iitHy b the number or cpiftntUy 
it$cll This, whfrn ^ultiplieJ into ic- 
leiriiecomcs tho' square or second poxter 
of the (|uantLty ; this a^Aui uiuUipU^d t)^ 
the origmal qUJintity becomes the cute 
OT tliird power; tlua a(*am multiplied 
by tho original qtuntUy becomes the 
fourth |H>trer,aiid so on. Thus, takio^ 
the number ^ :^ 

21 = 2* the first power of 2, 
2 X 2 ^ 2' or 4, the ft^cond power, 

or iiquare of 2* 
a< X 3 =2' Of 8, the third power, or 

cube of 3, 
JP X 2 = 2* or 16, the fourth power 

of 2, &r. 
In lilt mannef the Bii*;c(??'^ive power* 
of the quantitj a, are a\ a', «', iT*, &e. 
Thofmmbere whk*h indicate the powera 
of quantities are called the iudiees or 
tJtpfmenU. [Sf't ExPOSfENT^] FowerB 
of t!ic same <iuantit>' are multiplied by 
adding their exponents; and divided by 
£(iibtra<?ting the e^iponentof the dirbor 
from that of the dm d end. Powers are 
CODS ide red as ve/jftiive or fnictioTial, 
aeeording a« they have negatire or 

frmcttoual exponenti; aa^ ri', d , a , or 

d*, a\ a*. — Id taw, the term power 
t\gtn^iA an authority which one give-i 
to another to aft for hliHt or to dv some 
certain actA^ ast to make leases^ raise 
portiona, or the Like. Potctn are either 
commou'Iaw authorities, or have their 
validity from the AtatiiEe of ufi^% To 
the former clns* lie lon^ jjowera granted 
by wiU or by act of Parliument to oer- 
tain person^} to sell catates^ &c. Of 
the latter chui, there are leveral sorts: 
(10 ^owert CQlialcrai, which are given 
to persons who hare neither a pro^ent 
nor future estritCj or interest in the 
land. {"2.) Po\cer£ apptrndani aiv tippUT- 
tenm\tf whieh strictly depend upon the 
e^itate limtted to the person to whom 
the J are s'veu. {tl.) Powtrt in grtm, 
which arc piven to a person who had 
an interest in the cHtstp, at tho execu- 
tion of the deed creating the power, or 
to whom an estate L^ ^vcn by the deed, 
hot which enahfe him to create Rtich 
estates onl^ oa will not attach on the 
interest limited to him. — Power qf 
attomey. [add.] [See Letter of attorney 
under Lett En, J 
FO W'Eli- PRESS, fr. A printins-prcaa 
workcdby*team,wateri or other power* 
POWl/DHON,ii. A^wPouLPHOW. 
FO W'K E Y, n. A port y, [ Seoich . 1 
PO W S O W D I E , n . S h eep^a h edd broth ; 
milk and nienl boiled together; auy 
mix tyre of incongruous «ort» of foocL 
[Sc^tehA 
VOWTERAv. L To do little easy 
POCK'EH, V jobs; to rummage io the 
POL'TEIl, } dork; to ^Ojw anionR 
the ashes; to poker tncos!jant];y in the 
Hre. \ Scotch] 

POW'-WOWJ n. Among the North 
PAW'-WAW,i Atn^can Indiana, a 
priest; a eonjaror. Hence, coTijuration 
iTcrformed for the cure of dii^Kj^Lfies, and 
other purpo<bes. Also, the feoflts^ 
dances, and other public doing* of the 
American Indians, preliminary to a 
grand huntj, a coutjciI^ ^ war-cjtpedi- 
tion, or the like, flencej the term is 
applied in North Anicricn to any up- 
roarious tnecting fora politiii^jil purpow. 
POW^AVOW, f, i. To use magical 
arts ; to conjure j to divine, 
POYKETTS', n. [Fr. poinconnnis.] In 
ancient cmtana^ little bodkins or punch - 
coni, worn as points. 



FO TNT 'ELL, n. In arch., a floor «et 
into sqtiareft, or loiens^ forms. 
Y iwrdl with fwJJt jjf Jlp fltcb jKxat nXitf oilier. 

PRACTICAL'ITT, n. Same aa FttAC- 
TrcAi-SK,**. 

PRAC'TICAL JOKE, ». A trick play^ 
ed upon some one, usually io the injury 
or onnovanee of hiK [let^on. 

FRA€'TlCliE,t n. Practice. [C*n«- 
cer.] 

PRACTICE E,t a- Fract ical ; rel atinj? 
to action.^Pmetitikt ptiinet practical 
pains; practice and endeavour. [Spen- 

PR^CEFTORIES, iL S'ee PttECEF- 
TOttiFji. 
Pil.?i;C"lFE, w. [^add.] This original 
writ is now alKtllshed ; but the word is 
itiil used to denote a slip of paper upon 
which the particulars of a writ are 
written. It it lodged in the office out 
of which the required writ is to be 
issued.— Precipe ii% capttej a writ out 
of chancery for a tenant holding of the 
crown in chief. 

FRjE DIAL, rt. SnPnEniAL. 

PilJ^ FOLIATION, n. In IhiU the ar- 

I rtiTiErpmcnt of Icav^ In a leaf- bud. 

I PR i^ MORSE'* a. In iwt., the same as 

truncate I except that the termination 

is ra«;;ed and irrogulan *» if bitten off. 

PRa:TO KlUM, B. fadd.] That part 

I of a Roman cftmp in whith the generai's 

tent stood. 
I PRAGMAT le niSTOKT,fi. Amonif 
iierman iffritcrs^ a history which ex- 
I hibits clearly the causes ikU J the conie- 
' quences of events. 
PKAl RiE-BlTTERSi is. A bettrmge. 
, eomtnon amonj? the hunters and moun- 
taineers of Western America. It is 
' maile with a pint of water and a quar- 
ter of a gill of buffiUo-gall. It is con- 
( icidered an excellent medicine. 
I FRArlllE-DOG, w. A small rodent 
animidt the wistonwlth, Spermophilut 
or Arttotftffjr Indoidciania, allied to the 
marmot, and found on the prairiq^ west 
of the Misiisiip^i, TheM animals live 
beneath the ground in lar^ warrens, 
containing many hundredjijAnd are cha- 
racterized by a sharp hark, like that of 
a small dog. [jSff cut in Diet. Wiston- 
withJ 
PRArRlE^HEN, n. In the United 
Statest the popular name of tho pio- 
natcd grouse ( Tetraa cupido). 
PRAIRIL^LON, ji. A small prairie. 
PU.US'ABLY, adu. So as to deserrc 
praise. 

PRANK E,f n. ]See Pbask,] A sportire 
or playful action; a frolic; a trick; 
Pfreat i nj nry or mi.^ch i ef . [ Spenser. I 
FRAT'!€, n. See^RATif^vn. 
PRATIQUE, n. BlispJaced: tee afler 

Phatkr. 
FRAT TY, a. Pretty. [ScotchJ] 
PRAY,t n. [Se£ Fuiir. ] A beast of prcj. 
[Spenser.] 

PR A Y,f vd. To make a prey of* [5^«3Lser.] 
PRAYDE^f pp, Mjule a prey j seized as 
prey. [Speofer.] 
I PRAY'ER, n. One who prays. 
' PRAY'ERLESSLY^orfr. In 4 prayer- 
' ICAa manner. 

Kate* — In prai/jaud its derivatives, 4i 
hn*[ the long sound, as in fate, 
FRAY ER^BLELTLNG, n. A meeting 
for prayer. 

PRAY'ING, o. Given to prayer; as, a 
promnQ mother, 

PRfiADMON'lfillED, pp. Preriously 
admonished. 

PREADMON'ISnmG, rpr. Admon- 
ishing beforehand. 
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FRGAXNOUKCE', v. f. To aanoaoct» 

before. 
FReAFPREHEN'SION, n. A pre- 

irioul apprehension, 
PREAS'lNG^t fl- Crowding. \Spcn- 

PRiAU'DlENCE, n. [add] The right 
of being heard before another. The 
preaudience of the bar ts as follows : — 
(1.) The queen*« attorn ey-ijeneraj^ (2.) 
The queen's soUcitor-fjeueraL {^.J The 
queen*» prcmier-serjeant. {\.) The eld* 
est among the queen's Serjeants^ (5.) 
The queen's advocate-general. (G.) The 
queen's Serjeants. {7.) Tho qtiecn's 
council. (5*.) Serjeanta-at-liw. (9.) The 
recorder of London, (10,) AdvociUes 
of the civil law. (U.) Barristers. 

PREBEND.IL, instead of FREE EN- 
DAL, a. 

FREB'ENDARY,!!, [add.] A pmbend. 
[Swifi,] 

FRECA'RIOUS, n. [add.] Pretarii^u* 
jariipnidencft in fov, a term applied 
to a fund or stock, of which a i>enoQ 
has not the fall property, whereof be 
cannot dispose absolutely, and whicli 
is most of it borrowed. — Precaritm* 
loftn^ a bailment at will. 

PliEtrATIVE, I instead of PRE'* 

rRECATOKY,i €ATIVE, PRE'- 
€ATORY. 

FR6CAU TIONED, pp. Warned be- 
forehand. 

FRECAU'TIONING, ppr. Previously 
advising, or cautioning. 

FRECAUTIOESLY, <2dp. With pre- 
caution. 

PRECEDENCE, w, [add.] Paieni «/ 
precedence, a grant from the crown to 
such barristers as it thinks proper to 
honour with that mark of distinction, 
whereby thev are entitled to such rank 
itnd preaudience as ore assigned in 
their respective patents. 

PHECEESE LY, adv. Freciselj. 
[Scotch.] 

PRECEN'TORSmP, pi. The employ, 
ment or office of a. precentor. 

PRE'CEPT,t B. t. To direct; to in- 
struct, or order by rules. [BacotL. ] 

FRECEP'TUR, n. [adid.] Among tho 
Kniifhis Templar^ the bead of a pre- 
ceptory. 

F R E ' X' I O U S, a. [add. ] O ver nice ; otcip* 
Bcru])nlous. [Vhaucer^] 

FREOIP'iTANTNESS, n. Quality of 
being precipitant. 

PRECIPITATE, ti. [add.} WhiH pre- 
cipitate, ajnmonioted ^ubmuriato of 
mercury.— A'lPMi precipitate, the chlo- 
ride of mcrcurj or calomel. 

PK EC IP' IT ATE, V. t. [mdd.] To has- 
ten or urtfo on too quickly. 

PRECISENESS, n. [add,] Stiffness; a 
scrupulous conformity with a pattern, 
excluding oil fisHionable form or oma-^ 
ments ; iis, preciseticis of dr^e^A, 

FKECIS IAS 1ST, n. One Tcry pre- 
cise ; a precisian. 

FRECUMFOS'EDjpp. ora. Composed 
beforehand* 

FRECO.MP0STNG, ppr. Composing 
licforehaud. 

FRECONCERT'EDNESS, n. SU^te of 
being prei!oncerted. [Hot. tu.] 

PUECOKFORM ITY; n. Auiocedent 
conformity. 

FiiECONSlGN'ED, pp. Consigned be ■ 
forehand. 

FRECONSIGNTNG, rpr. Making a 
previous consignment of. 

FRECDNTRAC'TlNG.pjjr. BtiptiJat- 
ing or contracting beforehand. 

PREDECEASE', n. The decease of 
one before another. 
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PREDESIGN'ED, pp. Purpofled or do- 
termined preTiously. 

PREDESIGN'ING, ppr. Designing 
preriondy. 

PREDES'TINATE. a. Predestinated. 

PREDES'TINATIVE, a. That pre- 
destinates; foreordaining. 

PREDES'TINE,t «• Predestination. 
[Ckaueer.] 

PREDET£RM'INABLE,a. That may 
be predetermined. 

PREDETERMINE, «. t. To determine 
beforehand. 

PREDICATE, V, t [add.] To pndi^ 
caU on or itpon, to fonnd a proposition, 
aixument, &c., on some basis or data; 
as, to predicate an argument on certain 
principles. [AmtrieanA 

PREDICA'TION, «. radd.] Preaching; 
a sermon. [ChoMeerA 

PREDI€'TIVELY, ado. By way of 
prediction. 

PREDOMaNATE,o.t [add.] To mas- 
ter; toconqaer; to overpower. [SAoA.] 

PRE-EMPLOY', ». i. To employ pre- 
viously or before others. [Shak,'\ 

PRfi£S,t )n. A press, or crowd. 

PRfiASE^t f {CkaueerA 

PRE-ESTAB'tlSHING, ppr. Settling 
or ordaining beforehand. 

PRfiEV'ING,t n. A proving; proof; 
trial. ISpenser.] 

PRE-EX AM'INED, pp. Previously ex- 
amined. 

PRE.£XAM'INING, ppr. Examining 
beforehand. 

PREFATO'RIAL, a. Introductory; 
prefiitory. 

PRfiFE,t \n.Vroot;tnal.^Aipnfe, 

PREVE,t ( upon trial.— fFi/A eoil 

PRlBFE,t f prrfe, evil may it prove! 

PRIfiVE,t; [Chaucer.] 

PRETECT, n. [add.] This name was 
given to several Roman officers. The 
prefect, or warden of the city, at first 
exercised within the city the powers of 
the king or consuls during their ab- 
sence ; afterward, as a permanent ma- 
gistrate, he was empowered to maintain 
peace and order in the city. Under 
Constantine the prefects became go- 
vernors of provinces. 

PREFER', IT. i. [addj In law, to apply 
for; to move for. — To prefer costs, to 
Apply for costs. 

PREFERENCE, ». [add.] The state of 
being preferred. 

PREFER'RED, pp. [add.] Oifered; 
presented. 

PREF'IDENCE,t instead of PREFI'- 
DENCE, n. 

PREF'IDENT,t instead of PREFI'- 
DENT, a, 

PREFIG'UREMENT, n. The act of 
prefiguring; thing prefigured. 

PREG'NANT, a. [add.] A pregnant 
construction, in rhet., is one in which 
more is implied than is said or seems ; 
as, the beasts trembled forth from their 
dens; that is, came forth trembling. 

PRfilF£,t n. Proof; trial. [Speneer.] 

PRfiISE,t n. [G. preiten^ Praise; 
commendation. [ChoMcer^ 

PR£lSE,t V. i. To praise; to commend; 
to value. [Chaucer,] 

PREJU'DICANT,t a. Having a pre- 
vious opinion. 

PREJU'DICATELT, odb. With pre- 
judice. 

PREJUDICA'TION, n. [add.] An an- 
ticipation of a future judgment by a 
previous decision ; the forestalling of a 
judicial determination. 

PREJ'UDICE, n. [add.] A sentence or 
decision already passed; a presump- 
tion. [Atttrburif.] 



PREJUDF'CIALLT, adv. In a preju- 
dicial manner; iiyuriously; disadvan- 
tageously. 

PREL'ACY, instead of PRE'LACY. 

PREL'ATE, instead of PRE'LATE. 

PREL'ATESHIP, instead of PRE'- 
LATESHIP. 

PREL'ATESS, n. A female prelate. 
[MVion.\_ 

PREL'ATISM, instead of PRE'LAT- 
ISM 

PREL'ATIST, instead of PRE'LAT- 
IST. 

PREL'ATIZE,t V. t. To perform the 
duties of a prelate. 

PREL'ATURE, instead of PRE'LA- 
TURE. 

PREL'ATURESBIP, instead of PRE'- 
LATURESHIP. 

PREL'ATY,t iDBtead of PREO.ATY.f 

PRELIM'INARILY, adv. Antece- 
dently; in a preliminary manner. 

PREL'UDE, instead of PRECLUDE, n. 

PREL'UDE, «. t. instead of PRELGDE, 
or PRECLUDE, [add.] To introduce or 
precede ; as, the gray of mom prelude* 
the splendour of the day. [Dryden.] 

PREL'UDED, pp. instead of PRE- 
LODED. 

PR£L'UD£R,in8tead of PRE'LUDER. 

PREL'UDING,orPRELOD'ING,Pi)r. 
instead of PRELUDING. 

PREMISES, n. [add.] In law, lands, 
and houses or tenements. 

PREM'ISS, a. [add.] In logic, a propo- 
sition employed to establish a certain 
conclusion. The major premise is that 
in which the major term is compared 
with the middle ; the minor premiss, 
that in which the minor term is com- 
pared with the middle. [See^BS- 

MISBS, StLLOOISM.] 

PR£MONaSHING,]ipr. Admonishing 

beforehand. 
PREMON'ITOR, n. One who gives 

premonition, or previous warning. 
PREMONaTORILY, adv. By way of 

premonition. 
PREMON'STRATOR, n. He or that 

which premonstrates, or shows before- 
hand. 

PREMUNTTE',t l». t. To guard 
PREM'UNlTE,t f against objecUon; 

to fortify. 
PREMU'NITORY, a. Defining a pe- 

nalty that may be incurred. 
PREN'^DER, tt. [Fr. prendre.] In law, 

the power or right of taking a thing 

before it is offered. 
PRENOM'INATING, ppr. For«nam- 

ing. 
PRENT, V. t. To print. [Scotch.] 
PRENT, M. Print. [Scotch.] 
PREN'TIS,t "• An apprentice. [CAoai- 

PR£N'TISHODE,t n. Apprenticeship. 
[Chaucer.] 

PREPAID', pp. or a. Paid in advance, 
as postage of letters. 

PREPA'RAT,t pp. [L. preparatus.] 
Prepared. [Chaucer.] 

PREPARA'TION, instead of PRE- 
PARATION. 

PREPAY', V. t. instead of PREPAY. 

PREPAY'MENT, n. Act of paying be- 
forehand; payment in advance^ as of 
postage. 

PREPENSE'LY, adv. In a prepense 
manner. 

PR£POND'ERATE,o.tradd.1To pon- 
der or consider previoualy. fShafieS'' 
bury.] 

PREPUTIAL, a. Pertaining to the 
prepuce, or fore-skin. 

PRERESOLVE', v. t. To resolve pre- 
viously. 
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PRERESOLY'ED, pp. Resolved be- 
forehand ; previously determined. 

PRERESOLV'ING, ppr. Resolving 
beforehand. 

PREROG'ATIVELY, adv. By exdn- 
sive or peculiar privilege. 

PREROG'ATIVE WRITS, n. In law, 
processes issued upon extraordinary 
occasions on proper cause shown. They 
are the writs of procedendo, mandanms, 
prohibition, quo warranto, habeas cor- 
pus, certiorari. 

PRES,t adv. [Fr.] Near.— O/ jwi#, or 
deprH, at hand; close. — Of prls may 
also be understood, in a press. [Chau- 
c«rj 

PRESA6E', V. t. [add.] To point out 
with the hand, as a road or path. 
[Spenser^ 

PRES'BYOPY, n. See Pbesbtofia. 

PRESBYT'ERAL, a. Relating to a 
presbyter or presbytery. 

PRESBYT'ER ATE, n. [add.] The office 
or station of a presbyter. 

PRESBYTE'RIUM, n. [Gr. reuCunciM.J 
A presbytery ; that part of the church 
where Dirine offices are performed, ap- 
plied to the choir or chancel, because 
it was the place appropriated to the 
bishop, priest, and other clergy, while 
the laity were confined to the body of 
the church. 

PRES'BYTERSHIP, a. Same as Pbes- 

BTTEBATB. 

PRESCRIB'ER, n. [add.] One who 
directs medically; one who gives any 
rules or directions. 

PRESt'RIP'TION, a. [add.] By 2 and 
3 Wm. IV., c. 71, immemorial usage in 
regard to prescriptions is dispensed 
with, and a period of thirty years, with 
certain exceptions, substituted for it. — 
Corporations by prescription, those 
corporations that have subsisted beyond 
the memory of man, and therefore are 
looked upon in law to be well created, 
such as the city of London. 

PRESCRIP'TUM, a. p/ur. Preseripta. 
[L.] A thing prescribed ; a prescription ; 
a prescript. 

PRESE,t V. t. or i. To press or crowd. 
[Chaucer^ 

PRESENIr, V. t. [add.] To represent; 
to personate; to act. [5AaA.] — In 
military Ian., to present arms is to hold 
them out in token of respect, as if 
ready to deliver them up. — In the 
United States, to indict 

PRES'ENT, a. [add.] In the . United 
States, a word put upon the back of 
letters addressed to persons residing in 
the place where the letter is written. 

PRES'ENT ARIE,t a. [I,.prmsentttrius.] 
Present; that happens immediately. 
[Chaucer.] 

PRESENTA'TION, a. [add.] Presen- 
iation-copy, a copy of a work presented 
to some one by the author, as a testi- 
mony of respect. 

PRESENTEE', a. [add.] In Scotland,n, 
person presented by a patron as minis- 
ter to a vacant pariJah. 

PRESENTIMEN TAL, a. Relating to, 
or having presentiment. [Rar. us.] 

PRESENT'MENT, a. [addr) In criminal 
law, presentment is defined to be an in- 
formation made by the jury in a court 
before a judge who has authority to 
punish an offence. Presentments are 
also made in courts-leet and courts- 
baron before the stewards. — Present- 
ment of a bill of exchange, the act of 
presenting it for acceptance or payment. 

PRESERVE', V. t. [add.] To maintain 
and keep throughout; as, to preserve 
appearances. 



FEKTENSED 



PEIEST 



BBIMITITE 



FRESTD'ER, n. One vrbo iireiTdvf- 

ft regu^tloti whieh ptcti^Ib in iiianj 
portflof the Continent, hy which printed 
b&olLrf,. pamphlfiU, aijd neivi^jaferi ttfd 
examined hy persons app^iiiiun! for the 
piirpoae, who are empowered topreTent 
pubJiuAtioiij If tlie^ Hee suffluieut reatioa^ 

PRESS, u. t [add.] To prest taiifOT 
crowd saitj to cjut> a preai of soilj that 
ift, ft. r^H-at iu>Aatity of sail upon. ave^-scU 

PKE^SlltUS 'i KRS, n. ^mtiik&l*REnsi~ 
BOStREfij — which £e^^ 

paESSJUOS'TEAL,a. Haring a com- 
pre^ed or ttatten$4 he^k^ applied Co 
ceHain hirdip m thf kpivmg. 

PKKS8 LY,+ adv. [U prate.] CloBel> ; 
witli eoRipressioi^ 

PRESS' NEi?Sftn- Closen«afl; eompres- 
ftiun; condenajLtLoa of thought or laii- 

PREYS'' PACK, V. t. To ctimpreu by 
fi hydraulic or othei- pfetta j atj to prest* 
pctrk balfA of jjoft i^oodB. 

PilESfi'-PACKXD, |ip, or a. Com- 
praacd hy a hydraulic or otlier prea^, 
9A halea of L'<i>ttou» ^c- 

PRESS'-PACKING, n.or />pr. Piicking 
JD a ptVflA, with A Tieir to dimiDiAhlog 
bulk. 

PR ESS -ROOM, II, An a[jartracnt In 
whtoh prcsseii for any purpo&e are kept- 
—a* Among priniiFtf the room where 
the printing^prossca are worked, oa 
distiii^ubhod from a compo^ing^ruoin^ 

PRESSURE, n. [add.] ieiUrt t^ pttt- 
tuftf, thAt point lit which tho whole 
aniount of pressure may be applied, 
with the same effect o^ R produces 
when diHtributed. [See CkntreJ 

PREST.f adv. Quickly; imniBduitelr. 
lSp$nMtr. j 

FRES'TAJJLE, a. Payable j that may 
be mjulc ^ood. [iSeo^A.J 

PRES'TlOE, 1 n. (prea tidji or pres* 

PRESTIGE, f tbhO [Fr.l Fascina- 
tion \ charm ; influence of character or 
of conduct ; o^, the prexiige of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

PRESTIS'SIMO, instead of PHES'- 
TISSIMO. 

PREdDMP'TION, B. [add.] Inst^sod of 
the words "la Scait tavt^'* read, In 
law^^-PrttUffqition i^ turviofrship. In 
l€^, when two or more persons haT<; 
died within a \cry short period of each 
other, and no witi!iea<K:<4 have been pre- 
sent to note the C]tact instant of dUso- 
lution, It is iicrcsaary tu hare recourse 
to prc^ttijtiiotutf m order to determine 
which of them iurviTcd the others. By 
the I^oitutH taip, y^hctB two persons 
abofe the age of puberty perished by 
the same accident or fatality, the 
youTiger was presumed to hafe been 
the survivor; but if one wan under the 
age of puberty, the other was presumed 
to hare been tlie ffurvivorF 

PRESLMr'TlVELY itdv. [add J On 
supposition. 

PRK8URM1SE', instead of PilEStJft* 
MISE, n. 

PRETENCE, n. (preteiw%) [add,j De- 
iign ; purpose. [iVAttA.! 

PRETENCE LESS, n. Ikviug no pre- 
tension. 

PRETEND'ED, pp. [add.] Intended; 
proposed, [Shak. j—llolfi forth to tiewi 
stretched forth ; atret«hed oter. \Sp€n- 
mtJ 

PllLTEKD'lNG, fpr. or a. [add.] Ar- 
rogant; asauming. 

PRETENS ED, o, [add.] PreiEnned 
riohf. lo taWj whtre oae is in pos9c:»- 
Blon of land, and another, who is out of 



possession, elaim^ and sue4 for It, the 
pretemed rigktt or title, is said to be 
in him who so clatms aod sues for the 
name. 

PRETE'RIENT, a. Past tboiugh; 
anterior. [Rare] 

PRET'ERIT, instead of PEE'- 
TERIT, a. 

FRET ERIT, instead of PRE^- 
TERIT «* 

PRET ERITE, a. or n. Used oflen for 
pEi£rr,aiT. 

PRETER'ITIVE, o. In uram-* an 
epithet applied to Terb«i u^ed only or 
chiefly in tlte preterit or past tenscji. 

FUET'ERITNESS, instead of PRE'- 
TERITKESS. 

PRETERJ^LU'PERFECT, of PRE- 
TER-PLUPERTECT, ft. 

PRETO RIUM, n. See PiLirroBiLTw. 

FRET'Tr, c. [add.) Prdt» conndfr- 
ab(t, tolerable \ pretty wbH \ tolerably ; 
pretty. [New England vulgarism. \ 

PRETTY ISM, n. Affected prettiness. 
[Rare,] 

PREVE^t V. t. [See Phote.] Td try; 
to proTc; to demonstrttte by trial. 
\Chmtcer:\ 

PR£VE,f 19, 1. To turn oat apon trial. 
[Chaui:er.\ 

PREVENTATIVE, n. That which 
prevcntfl. Incorrectly used for pre^ 
rfjiUve, 

PREVENT'ED*pp.[add.] Anticipated; 
ffonc before. [Shnk.] 

PREVENT'IKG,t ppr. [add.] Coming 
before. [Spenser.] 

PREVEN TION, n, [add.] The ri^ht 
which a superior person or officer bas 
to lay hold of, cUim, or transact, an 
affair prior Co an inferior one, to whom 
otherwise it more immcdiotely belongs; 
as wlien the judgea prevent suhikltern 
ones. I Cnnon-luti! Ifrm.] 

PREWARNXD, pp. Warned before- 
hand , 

PREWARN ING, ppr. Warning be- 
forchand, 

PRICE, n, [aild.} Natural price, 
among poUtictu economists, the same 
thing whicli is meimt by the expression 
real ra/u^p, which is said to be depend- 
ent solely on the quantity of labour 
necessary for the production of a thing. 
^^Market-price, or exchantjeable vaJutf 
tliat vaine in exchange which is actoatly 
got for anything, which will not always 
lie the same as the real or natural price. 
[See Vai.ue.] 

FRICE,+ r. t [ttddO To pay the price 
of. [Spenstr.] 

PRICK, v.t. [add.] To pHeh or m.ork 
off the dhip's place on a chart, after an- 
certaining her position, the bearings of 
the Land, &c. 

PRICK, n. [add.] PHch-mtf-Daintp, 
afTccted and finical in drots or in car^ 
riage. [Seuteh,] 

PRieK'ASOUR,t n. A fast or bard 
rider. [Chaucer*] 

PRICK'ING, n. [add.] Hftrd riding. 
[Chaucer. ] — The act of piercing with u 
sharp point. — In farrierff, the driTing 
of a nail into a horae*a foot, so as to 
produce lamene!4» ; also, the &unie as 
nii'hjji^. 

PRIDE, p. i To feel pride; to glorj; to 
trinmph ; ap, those who pride In being 
scholars. [Swifl.] 

PRlE,t ti, L To pry; to look curiously. 
[ChnuCfT.] 

PRIEST, n. [add.] OnginnHf/, and pro- 

perljff one who officiates at the altar, or 

iwrformt the rites of BacriHce. Thus 

it Is used in pagan writers, and in the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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PRr£ST'-€RAFTT, a. Helatin^ to, or 

possessed of prie*t*rraft. 

PR I GST' iSM, n. The character, In- 
fluence, or gorernmeni of the priest - 
hood, 

PRI£ST'LESS, a. llanng no priest. 

PRlEVE.f u. f. To pro^c. [SpenxerA 

PRIfiV'ED,t pp. Proved. [Spenser.} 

PRIG, V, t. To haggle; to itnportai^; 
to plead hard. [iScolfA,] 

FRIG 'GBD, pp. llagglcd for a bargain; 
entreat<*d earnest iy ; pleaded hard. 

PRIG'GERY, n. Same oa Priogisu. 

PRIG'GISEILY, ffrfp. In a priggish 
manner; conceitedly; j;>crtly. 

PRIKE,t l^f. t [See PfliCK.] To 

PRIRKJEjt f wound; to sipur a norae- 
[Chauctr,] 

PRIKE,t \v. i. To ride hard. [Okow- 

PRIKKEJ- f cerA 

PRI MA DON'NA, instead of PKIMA 
DGXNA. 

PRIMA FA'CIE, instead of PRIMA 
FACIK [add.] On the first fa*^c or 
view ; at first si£;ht. — Prima fade eei-^ 
dence, in tme, that which not beiug m^ 
consistent with the falsity of the hypo- 
thesis, nerertheless raises such a degree 
of prolmbtlity in Us favoar that it mmt 
prcTail if it be accredited by the jury, 
unless it be rebutted, or the cootrtiry 
proved. Comcht^et evident^e^ on the 
other hand* Lsthat which exclude^ or mt 
least tends to exclude, the poiisibility of 
the trutli of any other hypothe»t« tbati 
the one attempted to be established. 

PRraiARY, o. [add.] Primam con- 
vt^ancatj in /air, original conveyances^ 
consisting of feoffments, gmnti gi^a» 
leases, eichanges, partitions. 

PRTAIARY, n. That which fitanda 
highest in rank or importance, as op- 
posed to secanditrp. — 2, A nAUie of 
the large feathers on the last Joint of 4 
bird's wing. 

PRIME, a. [add.l At primt temps, *t 
the first time. — At prime faee^ ^t Erst 
appearance. [Chancer.} 

PRIME, n [add.} The first quarter f^ 
the art ifitjial day, — i/aff-teajf primes 
prime half Bi>ent.— /'rtiwi? iar^e^ prime 
far adranccd. [Chaucer.] 

PRIME, p. t. [add. J To prime a ipin^m 
noHt, Ian,, to pierce or prick the cart- 
ridKe with the priming wire. 

PRIME, for PRIMELY, is ml^^r. 

PRl MER^FINE. instead of PRIMEB- 
FINE. 

PRlME'ROLE.f n. for PutWEHosK or 
PittMROsE. [ChaueerA 

PRIMER- SEIZIN, instead of PRI- 
MER- SEIZIN. 

PRl'MER- SERJEANT, n. The 
queen's first serjeant-at-law. 

PRlME'TEMPS,t iL [Fr.J Spring. 
[Chaucer.] 

PRIME' VAL or STONE PERIOD, n. 
In archceut.^ one of the grand dlrision* 
of time into which the acience hu 
been divided, comprehending the pe* 
riod prior to a knowledge of metals^ 
The founder of the system is the Da- 
nish councillor of state, J. C, Thotn- 
sen, the soq of a Copcnliagcn mer- 
chant. 

PRIM'ING, n. [addnj In ^eamr^nffiaeSf 
the hot water carried along by tl^ 
steam fVom the boiler into tlie cylinder^ 
which is always an Dvil. 

PRIMIP^AHA, n. [L. prima, first, and 
pariP, to bring forth.] One who is de^ 
livered of hcf first child. 

PRIM ITIVE, a. [add.] Primitict 
words, in (from., word* not deriTCd 
frtim any otjier words in the language. 
[See DfiRiv^-riTiii.] 



PRISA6E 



PRIZE-COURT 



PROCRASTINATORT 



PBIM06EN'ITIVE, n.PrimogeDitare ; 
right of primogeniture. I iSAoA.] 

PRlMOdEN'ITIVE, a. Relating to 
primogeniture. 

PRIMORDIUM, n. [L.] Beginning; 
origin. 

PRIM'ROSE, n. [add.] The chief; the 
worthiest [$pen*er.] 

PRl'MULIM, fi. A bitter tinctnre, ob- 
tained by digesting the roots of the cow- 
sDp (Primula verii) in water or spirit. 

PRFMUM MOB'ILE, instead of FRL 
MUM MOBILE, [add.] In the Pto/e- 
mate system, the ontennost of the re- 
▼olving spheres of the mKirerBe, which 
was supposed to gire motion to all the 
others. 

PRFMUS IN'TER PA'RES, instead of 
PRIMUS INTER PARES. 

PRINXE*8-FEATHER, n. An annual 
plant of the genus Amaranthus, the 
A. kypoekondrideuM, 

PRINCIPAL, n. [add.] In law, an 
heir-loom, mortuary, or corse-present 
—Primeipal and ag&d. Instead of the 
words ** In SeaU law,** read. In law, 

PRINCIPAL POST, instead of PRIN- 
CIPAL POST. 

PRINCIPaAL,t m, [add.] Initial. 
[Baam,] 

PRIN'GIPLE, n. [add.] Beginning.— 
PfwnmaUprine^u. [6^ PnoxxMATE.I 
— Principle utuound, unsound or bad 
beginning. [Spenser.] 

PRINK, V. i. To deck; to adorn; to 
drees or adjust to ostentation ; as, to 
prtaA the hair. [CowperJ] 

PRINT, tt. [add.] In artk, a plaster 
east of a flat ornament, or an ornament 
of this kind formed of plaster from a 
mould. 

PRIN'T£R*S.INK, n. Su Prirtino- 

lAK. 

PRINT'ERT, n. A printing establish- 
ment [Ameriean,] 

PRINTS-SELLER, n. One who sells 
prints or engrarings. 

PRrON, n. [6r. rcwv, a saw.] A genus 
of oceanic birds, belonging to the 
petrel family. They are found in the 
Southern seas. From its colour one 
species is called the blue petrel, [See 
cut Pachtptiul in this Supp.] 

PRION'ODON, tt. [6r. w^im, a saw, 
and •)•»(, a tooth.] A genus of quad- 
rupeds, partaking of the structural 




character both of the Felida and Mus- 
telids, but in the general economy and 
habits resembling the former only. P. 
graeilis is a natiTe of Java, when it is 
called t\i9 . ddundung. It is a most 
actiTe animal. 

PRIS,t ft. Price; praise. [Chaucer.] 
PRI'SAOE, n. [add.] The prisage of 
wine was abolished by 51 Geo. III., c. 
15. 
II.— Supp. 



PRISE, tt. (# as z.) A lever. [Local,] 

PRISM, n. [add.] Ackromaiic prism, a 
prism through which objects are riewed 
without prismatic fringes about their 
edgM, as in the common glass prism. It 
consists of two prisms fitted together, 
the one of flint-glass and the other of 
crown-glass. Prisms of this kind haye 
been applied to telescopes and sextants. 

PRISMAT'I€ \a. [add.] Prismatic 

PRISMAT'ICAL, f crystals, crystals 
haying a prismatic form. 

PRISMOID'AL, a. Haying the form of 
a prismoid. 

PRIS'ONER, n. [add.] Pristmer on 
matter of record, in law, he who being 
present in court is by the court com- 
mitted to prison. — Prisoner on arrest, 
one apprehended by a sheriff or other 
lawful officer. 

PRIVATfiEE'INCn. The act of plun- 
dering the ships of an enemy by priya- 
teers. 

PRIVATfiERS'MAN, n. An oiRcer or 
seaman of a priyateer. 

PRIV'ATIVELY, instead of PRIV- 
ATELY, adv. 

PRIVATIVE TERMS, n. In logic, 
terms which denote that a certain view 
might be taken of an object, though it 
is not so taken. Thus, in the expres- 
sion, ** the moon is sometimes inyisible,** 
the word invisible is used priyatiyely, for 
the moon is capable of being seen. 

PRI VE,t n. [Ft,] Vnrr\ priyate.— PnW 
and apert, private and public. — Privi 
man, a man intrusted with private busi- 
ness. {Chaucer,'] 

PRlVEXT.focfv. Privately. [Chaucer.] 

PRI VETEE,t n. Privity ; pnvate busi- 
ness. [Chaucer.] 

PRI VIE,t a. Privy ; private ; secret.— 
Privie or pert, secret or open. [See 
Pert in this Supp."] [Spenser.] 

PRIVIES, n. plur. In law. [See Pbitt.] 

PRIVILEGE, n. [add.] License; per- 
mission. 

PRIVILEGED, pp. or a. [add.] Pnw- 
leged debts are recognized in English 
as well as Soots law. — Privileged vil- 
Unage, [See Villbnagb.] 

PRIVY, n, [add.] Writers on 2aurenu. 
merate five lands of privies ; vis., privies 
of blood; privies in representation; 
privies in estate; privies in respect of 
contract, who are personal privities, 
and extend only to the persons of the 
lessor and lessee; privies in respect 
of estate and contract, as where the 
les s ee assigns his interest, but the con- 
tract between the lessor and lessee con- 
tinues, the lessor not having accepted of 
the assignee. 

PRlVY-eOUNCIL, n. [add.] The 
duties of privy-coundllors, as stated in 
the oath of office, are, to the best of 
their discretion, truly and impartially 
to advise the king, to keep secret his 
counsel, to avoid corruption, to streng- 
then the king's council in all that by 
them is thought good for the king and 
his land, to withstand those who at- 
tempt the contrary, and to do all that 
a good councillor ought to do unto his 
sovereign lord. 

PRIVY-PURSE, n. The income set 
apsrt for the sovereign's personal use. 
[See Civil List.] 

PRIVY-TITHES, m. Small tithes. 

PRIZE, o. t. [add.] To force up or open, 
as the lid of a chest, a door, &c. [Lo- 
cal.] 

PRIZE, n. [add.] A lever, and also the 
hold of a lever. [Local,] 

PRlZE'-€OURT,n. A court of the ad- 
miralty in which the lord high admiral, 
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or his deputy, presides. It is the only 
tribunal for deciding what is and what 
is not lawful prize, and for adjudicating 
upon all matters, civil and criminal, re- 
lating to prize. 

PRIZE'-FIGHTING, n. Fighting; es- 
pecially boxing in public for a reward. 

PRIZ'ING, 11. In marine Ian., the ap- 
plication of a lever to move any weighty 
body, as a cask, anchor, cannon, &c. 

PROAU'LION, n. [Gr. wf, and «ux«, a 
hall.] In arch., a vestibule. 

PROB'ABILISM, instead of PRO'- 
BABILISM. 

PROB'ABILISTS, n. Those who main- 
tain that a man may do what is proba- 
bly right, or is inculcated by teachers 
of authority, although it may not be 
the most probably right, or may not 
seem right to himself.— Also, a term 
applied to those who maintain that 
certainty is impossible, and that proba- 
bility alone is to govern our faith and 
practice. 

PROB'AL, a. Probable. [Shah.] 

PRO'BATE, a. Relating to the proof 
or establishment of wills and testa- 
ments ; as, probate duties. 

PROBA'TUM EST, instead of PRO'- 
BATUM EST. 

PRO BO'NO PUBliICO, instead of 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

PROBOS'CmAT£,a. Furnished with 
a proboscis. 

PROCEDENa>0, n. [L.] In law, a writ 
which issues out of the common-law 
jurisdiction of the court of chancery, 
when judges of any subordinate court 
delay the parties, and will not give 
judgment either on the one side or on 
the other, when they ought so to do. It 
commands the judges to proceed to 
give judgment, but without specifying 
any particular judgment. A writ of 
pro edendo also lies where an action 
has been removed from an inferior to a 
superior court, and it appears to tlie 
superior court that it was removed on 
insufflcientgronnds. r<SSeePBOCEnEirni.] 

PROCfiED^, V, i, [add.] To take a de- 
gree; as, he proceeded bachelor in phy- 
ric. [Johnson.] 

PROCEEDS, or PROCEEDS', it. plur. 

PROCESS, instead of PROCESS, n, 
(pron. pros'ess.) [add.] In law, the pro- 
cess now for the commencement of all 
persona] actions, except replevin, is the 
same in all the courts, and is called a 
t0rtf of summons. — In anat., [add.] a 
lobe or portion of the brain — In Shah., 
process is used for summons. 

PROC'ESSEjfn, Progress. [Chaucer.] 

PROCESSION, V. i. To go in proces- 
sion. [Rare.] 

PROCES'SIONALIST, n. One who 
walks in a procession. [Rare.] 

PROCES'SIVE, a. Going forward ; ad- 
vancing. 

PROCES'SUM €ONTINUANa)0, n. 
[L.] In law, a writ for the continuance 
of process after the death of the chief- 
justice, or other justices in the com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, 

PRO'CHEIN- AVOIDANCE, n. In 
low, a power to present a minister to a 
church when it shall become void. 

PROCHaLUS, n, A genus of Asiatic 
bears, so called firom its long muzzle 
and extensile lips and tongue (xi«A«r»the 
lip, and wf, forward). The bear of the 
jugglers in India is one of the species. 

PRO'CLAMATOR, n. An officer of 
the court of common-pleas. • 

PROCON'SULARY, a. Proconsular. 

PROCRAS'TINATORY, a. Implying 
procrastination. 

Sm 
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PROCRUSTEAN, a. Pertaining to, or 
resembling ProcniBtes, or his mode of ' 
torture. [See Pbocbustbs.I 

PROCRUS'TEANIZE, v t. To stretch 
or contract to a given or required ex- 
tent or size. 

PROCRUSTE'SIAN, a. Same as Pro- 

CBUSTEilN. 

PROCTOR, n. [add.] An officer of the 
ecclesiastical courts, whose business is 
that of an agent between his clients 
and the courts to which he is attached. 
Proctors in the ecclesiastical courts dis- 
charge duties similar to those of solici- 
tors and attomies in other courts. — 
Proctort <tf ^e clergy, those who are 
chosen and appointed to appear for 
cathedra] or other collegiate churches ; 
as also for the common clergy of ewers 
diocese, to sit in the convocation-hottse 
in the time of Parliament. 

PROCURATION, n. [add.] Proeura- 
tton-fee, or procuration'money, a sum of 
money taken by scriveners on effecting 
loans of money. 

PRODa6ENCE,t n. [L. prodigenHa.] 
Waste; profusion; prodigality. 

PRODUC'TA, n. An extinct genus of 
fossil bivalve shells, closely allied to the 
living genus Terebratula. They only 
occur in the older secondary rocks. 

PRODUCTIBLE, a. That may be pro- 
duced ; producible. [Lit. us.] 

PRODUCTIVITY, n. Power of pro- 
ducing. 

PRODUC'TRESS, n. A female who 
produces. 

PROFECTI'TIOUS, a. Proceeding 
fh>m. 

PRO'FERT, n. fadd.] Profert in curia 
[L. he produces m court]. In law, where 
either party alleges any deed, he is gene- 
rally obliged, by a rule of pleading, to 
make profert of such deed ; that is, to 
produce it in court simultaneously with 
the pleading in which it is alleged. Ac- 
cording to present usage, this profert 
consists of a formal allegation that he 
shows the deed in court, it being, in 
fact, retained in his own custody. 

PROFESSE,t V. t. I See Profess.] To 
exhibit the api)earance of. [Spenser.] 

PROFES'SIONALIST, n. One who 
practises or belongs to some profession. 

JRare.] 

PROF£S'SIOUN,t n. The monastic 
profession. [ Chaucer. 1 

PROFESSO'RIALlSM,N. The charac- 
ter or quality of a professor. [Rare.] 

PROFTER, R. [add.] In law, an offer 
or endeavour to proceed in an action. 
— Also, the time appointed for the ac- 
counts of officers in the exchequer, 
which was twice a-year. 

PROF'LlGAT£,t a. Defeated; 
routed. 

PROFLU'VIA, n. [L. prqfluo, to flow 
down.1 In patho., fluxes ; pyrexia, at- 
tendee! with an increased excretion of 
a matter not naturally bloody. 

PROFU'SIO, n. [L. pro/undo, to pour 
forth.] In patho., a loss of blood. 

PROO'ENY, n. [add.] Procreation 
[Shah.] 

PROG NATHA, n. [Gr. wf,&nd >f«IW, 
the jaw-bone.] A genus of coleopterous 
insects belonging to the family Brache- 
lytra. 

PROGNATHOUS, a. [Gr. «t«, before, 
and y9mB0t, the cheek or jaw-bone.] An 
epithet applied to the negro race, expres- 
sive of the prominence of the upper 
jaw, or cheek-bones. 

PROGNOS TICATE, v. t. To judge or 
pronounce from presage, or presension 
of futurity. 



PRO'GRAMME, instead of PRO- 
GRAM'ME, (pron. pro'gram.) 

PROGRES'SIONIST, ti. One who 
maintains the doctrine that society is 
in a state of progress towards perfec- 
tion, and that it will ultimately attain 
to it 

PRO HAC Vl'CE, instead of PRO 
HAC VICE. 

PROH'EME.t n. A proem ; a preface; 
a prelude, i Chaucer.] 

PROHIBrTlON, n. [add.] A writ of 
prohibition may issue from any of the 
three superior courts of common-law 
at Westminster, and also from each of 
the common-law courts at Chester and 
Lancaster, and it may be addressed to 
any other temporal court. 

PROHIBl'TIONIST, n. One who «fc- 
vonrs prohibitory duties in commerce ; 
a protectionist. 

PR01ECT',t V. t. To project; to cast; 
to throw. [Spenser.] 

PRO INDIVrSO, H. Instead of the 
words, ** In Scots law,'^ read, In law, 

PROINE,t V, t or L [See Proiic, 
Preen.] To prune; to preen. [Chau- 
cer.] 

PROJECTION, It. [add.] Globular 
projection, that projection of the sphere 
which so represents its circles as to 
present the appearance of a globe.— 
Mercaior'sprcoeetion. [See Mercatob's 
Chart.] 

PROJET, n. (pr6-xh4'.) [Fr.] Scheme; 
plan; design. 

PROLA'BIUM, n. [L. pro, before, and 
labium, the lip.] In anat., the membrane 
that invests the front part of the lips. 

PROXEG, R. See Pboleob. 

PRO'LES, R. [L.] In law, progeny. 

PROLETA RlAN,t n. Same as Pbo- 

LETABT. 

PROLIX^ a. [add.] Long, as applied to 
material objects; as, fingers prolix. 

[Swift.] 

PROLIX'IOUS,t tt. [add.] Tedious; 
prolix. [Shah.] 

PROLIXITY, R. [add.] Used of ma- 
terial extension of length ; as, prolixity 
of shade. [Cowper.] 

PROLLE,t V. i. To prowl; to go about 
in search of a thing. [Chaucer.] 

PROL'OCUTOR,) R. [add.] Prolocu- 

PROLOCUTOR, V tor of the convp- 

PROLOCUTOR,) cation-house, an 
officer chosen by ecclesiastical persons, 
publicly assembled in convocation, by 
virtue of the sovereign's writ. At 
every Parliament there are two prolo- 
cutors, one of the higher house of con- 
vocation, the other of the lower house ; 
the latter of whom is chosen by the 
lower house, and presented to the 
bishops of the higher house as their pro- 
locutor; that is, the person by whom 
the lower house of convocation intend 
to delirer their resolutions to the upper 
house, and have their own house espe- 
cially ordered and governed. His office 
is to cause the clerk to call the names 
of such as are in that house when he 
sees cause, to read all things pro- 
pounded, gather suffrages, &c. 

PROLOCUTORSHIP, or PROLO- 
€UTORSHIP. 

PR0L'06IZE, V. i. [add.] To be the 
first speaker in a drama. [Milton.] 

PROL'OdlZER, R. One who makes 
prologues. [Lit. us.] 

PROLONG'MENT,t r. The act of 
prolonging. 

PROMENADING, f>pr. Walking for 
amusement or exercise. 

PROMEROPS, n. A genus of insesso- 

rial birds, many of which are remark- 
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able for the beauty of their plomict 
and itft tin^^r airaiigem^t Uttj 
have a lonj^iih bill, an citrnsible tontvt, 
and fe«d upon m^crts, ftoft fruits, sad 




the sacohArini* juu^e? of plants. One 
species {P. superha) b b nntis^e if Npw 
Guinea ; another {P. ept/tkr&rh^^iMM) 
is a nativo of Africta. 

PROM ISE, n. [aJilJ Earnest; pledft; 
assurance. [Drydm.] — In ioip, a [jto- 
mise without de^tl is saiil to be by pani. 
Promijie Is u^unlly applied when th^ ei- 
gagement U by pajol only, for a i^rontlM 
by deed is technically caUed a cuveMtnt 

PROM'ISINGLY* (niu. In a proraifitts 
manner. 

PROM'iSOn, \n^ In ttZM?, une who 

PROMISOlt', f promisei. It is pro- 
nounced promisi^r" when used ici oppo- 
sition to promijcfr, 

PROMOSTOlUUAf, n. |L. apmraon^ 
tory.l In antit.^ an ominenco of tlie in^ 
ternaJ ear, formed by ilie outer side of 
the ve«tiitiulej and by the correipoiidiii^ 
cavity of tho cochlea. 

PROMOT'ERS, fi. In law, pei^ooa wltti 
in popular and penal actions ppoeecutfrl 
offenders in thetr name and the bin^V 
as inforTnenip hovinfj part of the fin« 
or pciiJtltie* for their reward. They 
belonsicd chiefly to the eicbeijuet snil 
king^s heiicli. 

PROMPT-BOOK, iL The boot uswl 
by a prnmpter of a. theatre. 

PROMULGA^TION, r. (ndd.j Tkf 
promufifotitm of a law^ i^ tlie making; iif 
it publiCj or giuns notice of it to «3I 
persons in s^ooie way or other. A Iiw 
may be notitied bj nniversd tradition 
and long practice* aa in the case of tba 
common 'law of Engliind. It may be 
notified hy officers ap pointed for ihst 
purpoBie, a* ia done with refrard to pro- 
clamations, and fiueh acts of Parliaoient 
as are apiminted to be piiblicly ntsd in 
church cj» and othtT ftAs-cmbiies^ h 
may, lastly, be notified by writiof, 
printing, or the like, which is the ge- 
neral course taken with all our acts of 
Parliament. No pepfton is allowed to 
plead i^^omo^e of law as an cicuw. 

PROMULGATOR, instead of PRO* 
MUL'GATOR. 

PRONE, a. [add.] Forward; humble; 
having inelinntion or projteDsity, self- 
willed; hcadi^trong, [5A4;iA,] 

PRONG, n. [add.] A pointed projfictwn, 

PRONG' BUCK, n. A spfciea of ante- 
lope, the Anfihcatrra tjiHerltana, or A. 
Jurciftr, whit'h inhabits the we:tern 
parts of North America, whero it "s 
called the ifoatt and, by Uj« Caaadisn 
hunters, cabrit It firequent* the pUim 
in summer, and the mountains in win- 
ter. 



PROPOSED 
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PRONG'ED, a. Haying prongs or pro- 
jections; forked. 

PRONUNXIATOR, n. One who pro- 
nounces. 

PRONUN'CIATORY, a. Relating to 
pronunciation. 

PROOF, a. Impenetrable; able to re- 
sist ; having been proved able to resist 
something; taken from a copper-plate 
before it is at all worn ; as, a proof - 
impression. 

PROOF-SHEET, n. See Proof, No. 7. 

PROOF'-SPIRIT, n. See Pboof, No. 6. 

PROOF'-TEXT, n. A passage of Scrip- 
tmre, relied upon for proving a doctrine, 
&c. 

PROPA'GO, It. [L.] A term applied 
by the older botanists to the branch 
laid down in the process of layering, 

PROPAG'ULUM, n. [L.] Among the 
alffee, a term applied to sporaceous mat- 
ter, contained either in transformed 
branches, or the sphacelate extremity 
of a branch. 

PROPALE', V. t. To publish ; to dis- 
close. [Scotch.] 

PROPEL'LER, fi. A contrivance for 
propelling a steam-boat by the action 
of a screw placed in the stem. [See 
Screw ' Propeller under Sobew.] — 2. 
A steam-boat thus propelled. 

PRO'PER, a. [add.] Mere; pure; as, a 
proper fooL [Unutual,\ Fine, in an 
ironical sense. 

A proptr title of a peace. Skuk, 

PROP'ERATE, V, t. [L. propero] To 
hasten. 

PR0PERA'T10N,t n. Act of hasten- 
ing; haste. 

PROPTER FEUDS, n. In law, the ori- 
ginal and genuine feuds held by pure 
military service. 

PROPHETl€AL'ITY, n. PropheUcal- 
ness. [Rare."] 

PROPHET'I€ ALNESS, It. Quality of 
being: prophetical. [Not mu. us.] 

PRO'PINE, n. A present ; a gift ; drink- 
money. [See the verb To Pbopim ■.] 

PROPr'TIATE, V. i. To make propi- 
tiation or atonement. 

PROPI'TIATORILY, adv. By way 
of propitiation. 

PROPLAS^TI€, a. [See Pboplasm.] 
Forming a mould or cast. 

PROPOR^TION, n. [add.] A part or 
portion determined by comparatire re- 
lation : as, there is still a proportion due. 

PROPOR'TION, V. t. [add.] To bear 
proportion to; to equal ; as, the ransom 
must proportion the losses we have 
borne. [Shah.] 

PROPOR'TIONAL, a. [add.] ReUting 
to proportion. — In math,, having the 
same ratio. 

PROPOR'TIONAL, it. A quantity in 
proportion. [See Pboportionals.] — 
In chem., a term employed in the theory 
of definite proportions to designate the 
same as the weight of an atom or prime. 

PROPOR'TIONMENT, ji. The act of 
proportioning. 

PROPcy SAL, n. [add.] In 2ai0, a state- 
ment in writing of some special mat- 
ter submitted to the consideration of 
one of the masters of the court of 
chancery, pursuant to an order nuule 
upon an application ex parte, or a de- 
cretal order of the court. 

PROPOSE', V. t. [add.] To set before 
the mind as an end or object ; as, this 
was the course of proceeding which he 
propoeed to himself. 

PROPOSE', V. i, [add.] To form or de- 
clare an intention or design. 

PROPOS'ED, pp. [add.] Purposed. 
[Shah,] ^ ^ 



PROPRl'ETORSniP, n. The state or 
right of a proprietor; state of being 
proprietor. 

PRO RA'TA, instead of PRO RATA. 

PRORE€'TOR, n. An officer in a 
German university, who presides in the 
senate or academic court. 

PRORE€'TORATE, n. The office of 
a prorector. 

PRO RE NA'TA, instead of PRO RE 
NATA. 

PRO'ROGATE, v. t. To prorogue; to 
put oiF. [Lord Brougham.] 

PROROGA'TION, n. [add.] A pro- 
longing or putting off to another day. 

PROSA'ICAL, a. Same as Prosaio. 

PROSA'I€ALLY, adv. In a dull or 
prosaic manner. 

PROSAISM, instead of PRO'SAISM. 

PROSA'IST, instead of PRO'SAIST. 

PROSE, n. [add.] In the Ronum Ca- 
tholic churcn, a hymn introduced into 
the mass on certain festival-days. [See 
Sequekcb.1 

PROSE, a. (# as z.) Relating to, or con- 
sisting of prose ; prosaic ; not poetic. 

PROSECTOR, n. [L. pro, before, and 
seco, to cut.] One who prepares the 
subjects for anatomical lectures. 

PROSENXHYMA, it. [Gr. re«r, and 
tyx*^f to pour in.] In hot., a term ap- 
plied to that form of parenchyma in 
plants, in which the cells taper to each 
end, and overlap each other. It is the 
first approach on the part of cellular 
tissue to woody fibre. 

PROSEN€HYM'ATOUS, a. Pertain- 
ing to, or baring the nature of prosen- 
chyma. 

PROSIL'IENCY, It. [L. pronlio.] Act 
of leaping forward. 

PROSIM'IA, n. A genus of quadru- 
peds allied to the lemurs, from which 
they have been separated by Brisson 
and Storr. 

PRO'SINESS, It. Quality of being prosy 
or dull. 

PROS'ING, n. Dull and tedious minute- 
ness in speech or writing. 

PROS'ING, a. Dull ; tiresome ; prosaic. 

PRO-SLAVERY, a. In favour of 
slavery ; opposed to anH-slaverv. 

PROSODr A€AL, a. Of or relating to 
prosody. 

PROSODI'A€ ALLY, adv. In a proso- 
diacal manner. 

PROSOPOPCE'IA, instead of PROS'- 
OPOP(EIA. 

PROSPEG'TIVE, n. The scene before 
or around us ; a view seen at a distance. — 
Outlook ; forecast; providence. [Bacon.] 

PROSS, n. Talk; conversation, rather 
of the gossiping kind. [Local.] 

PROS'TATE, a. [add.] Prortaie con- 
cretiont, calculi of the prostate gland. 

PROSTAT'IC, a. Relating to the pros- 
tate gland; as, the prostatic urethra, 
or that part of the urethra situated in 
the prostate gland. , 

PRO TAN'TO, instead of PRO 
TANTO. 

PRO'TEANLY, adv. In the manner of 
Proteus. 

PROTEe'TION, It. [add.] An immu- 
nity granted by the crown to a certain 
person, to be fi-ee from suits at law for 
a certain time, and for some reasonable 
cause. It u a branch of the royal pre- 
rogative, but such protections are now 
rarely, if ever, resorted to. 

PROTE€'TIONIST, n. One who fa- 
vours the protection of soihe branch of 
industry by legal enactments. 

PROTECTTOR, n. [add.] Protector of 

the settlement, the person appointed by 

the Fines and Recoveries Act, in sub- 
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stitution of the old tenant to the prte- 
cipe, whose concurrence in barring 
estates-tail in remainder is required in 
order to preserve, under certain modi- 
fications, the control of the tenant for 
life over the remainder man. 

PROTECTORATE, n. [add.] This 
term is applied particularly to the go- 
vernment of England by Cromwell. In 
recent usage, the authority assumed by 
a superior power over an inferior or 
dependent one. 

PROTEGE', instead of PR0'TE6E, 
ft. (pron. pro-te-zh&'.) 

PROTEGEE', n. (prote-zh§'.) [Fr.] A 
female who is protected. 

PROTE'LES, n. The aard-wolf (earth, 
wolf) of the Cape of Good Hope 
(Proteles Lnlandi). It forms the con- 
necting link between the hyenas and 







A«Fd woU, />rvMM ^4I|«imM. 

civets, resembling the former in its 
general contour and manners, though 
of inferior size and strength, and hav- 
ing more of the lengthened head and 
pointed muzzle of the latter. It is 
very destructive to young Iambs. 

PRO TEMPORE, instead of PRO 
TEMPORE. 

PROTEST', V. i, [add.] To make a 
solemn declaration or affirmation of; 
as, to protest one's innocence. — To de- 
clare ; to publish ; as, I will protest 
your cowardice. [^AoA.] 

PROTEST AN'DO, n. [L.J In tour,a pro- 
testation. [See PBOTESTATlOIf, No. 3.] 

PROTEST A'TION, n. [add.] In law, 
protestations are now abolishM. 

PROT'ESTATOR, instead of PRO- 
TESTA'TOR. 

PROTHALA'MION, n [Gr. wf0, and 
^mXmfiH, marriage-bed.] A piece writ- 
ten to celebrate a marriage; an epi- 
thalamium. 

PROTH'ESIS, n. [Gr.] The place in a 
church on which the elements for the 
eucharist are put, prerious to their 
being placed on the altar; called also 
credence. 

PROTHON'OTARY, instead of PRO- 
THON O'TARY, n. [add.] The protho- 
notaries in the courts of common-pleas 
and exchequer, were superseded by the 
masters, by 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vict., 
C.30. 

PROTHON'OTARYSHIP, instead of 
PROTHON'OTARISHIP. 

PROTOCOCCUS, n. fGr. *c«^>fint, 
and tfuuH» a berry.] Red-snow, a genus 
of alga». The P, nivalis appears on 
the surface of snow, tinging exten- 
sive tracts with a deep crimson. This 
plant, which may be regarded as one of 
the simplest forms of vegetation, con- 
sists of a little bag or membrane form- 
ing a cell. A large number of these 
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are commonly found together, bnt each 
one is separate from the rest, and is 




to be regarded as a distinct individual. 
The red-snow of some districts, how- 
ever, is fonnd to consist of animalcoles. 

PROTOCOL, V. i. To form proposi- 
tions, or first dranghts. 

PRO'TOCENE, n. A species of granite 
composed of felspar, quartz, and talc 
or chlorite. It occurs abundantly on 
the Alps of Savoy, and is found in Corn- 
wall, where, on decomposition, it yields 
china-clay or porcelain-earth. It is 
also called taicote granite. 

PRO'TOPHYTE, PROTOZO'A, in- 
stead of PRO'TOPHYTE, PRO'TO- 
ZOA. 

PROTOPTPERUS, n. The name given 
by Professor Owen to an extraordinary 
animal, which he supposed to belong to 
the malacopterygious fishes, but others 
regard it as an amphibian. Professor 
Owen afterwards named it Lepidotirtn 
annectent. It was discovered in South 
America. 

PROTOROSAU'RUS, «. The name 
given by M. Hermann Von Mayer to the 
fossil monitor of Thuringia. 

PRO'TOSALT, a. [Gr. cc*r.r, first, and 
idlt^ In ekem., protosalts are salts con- 
taining a metallic protoxide. 

PROTOZO'A, n. [See Pbotophttb.] 
The inftisoria, or lowest class of ani- 
mals. The term is sometimes applied 
to all animals in which no nerves have 
been detected. 

PROTOZO'ie SYSTEM, n. In geol., a 
term applied to the lowest system of 
rocks in which the traces of organic 
structure have been found. It is im- 
mediately above the hyposoic system. 

PROTRACT'EDLY, adv. In a pro- 
longed or protracted manner; tedi- 
ously. 

PROTRACT'ED MEETING, ». In 
iVeio Engltmd, the name given to a re- 
ligious meeting protracted or continued 
for several days. Such meetings take 
place chiefly among the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Baptists. 

PROTRACMNG, «. In nrrwyi^v, the 
same as Pbotraotion,— toAtcA tee in 
this Supp. 

PROTRACTION, n. [add.] In ntrvey- 
ing, the act of plotting, or laying down 
on paper, the dimensions of a field, &o. 

PROTRACTOR, n. [add.] In «er., 
an instrument for drawing extraneous 
bodies out of a wound. 

PROTRU'SILE, a. Capable of being 
protruded and withdrawn. 

PROUiyiSH, a. Somewhat proud. 

PRO^AND,t) 

PRO'VEND,t > n. Provender. 

PRO'VANT,t) 

PROV'ENCE-EOSE, fi. The cabbage- 
rose. 

PROV'ENDE,t «. [See Pbovewder.] 
A prebend; a daily or annual allow- 
ance, or stipend. [Chaucer.] 

PROV'ENDRE,t n. A prebendary. 
[CAoucer.] 



PROVIN'CIAL CONSTITUTIONS, 
n. The decrees of provindal synods, 
held under divers archbishops <rf Osn- 
terbury, from Stephen Langton, in the 
reign of Henry III., to Henry Cbichele, 
in the reign of Henry V., and adopted 
also by the province of York in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

PROVIN'CIAL COURTS, a. The 
several archiepisoopal courts in the two 
ecclesiastical provinces of England. 

PROVr'SIONAL,a. [add.] Resting on 
a proviso or supposition ; founded on 
contingency. [Foa.y—Prcmnonal at- 
iigneeg, those who were formerly ap- 
pointed, under fiats in bankruptcy in 
the country, to take charge of bank- 
rupts* estates, &c., until the creditors* 
assignees were appointed. They are 
now superseded by the official assig- 

PROVT'SIONARY, a. [add.l Provi- 
dent ; as, pravinonarif care. (Skufiei' 
burv.] 

PROVrSO, N. [add.] Trial hy prooUo, 
In law, in all cases in which the plain- 
tiff, after issue joined, does not proceed 
to trial, when, by the practice of the 
court, he ought to have done so, the 
defendant may, if he wishes, give the 
plaintiff notice of trial, and proceed to 
trial as in ordinary cases, and this is 
called a trial hy promto, 

PRO VO'C ATI VE, a. [add.] Apt to in- 
cense or enrage ; as, provocative threats. 

PROVOR'ABLE, a. That may be pro- 
voked. 

PROVOKE', V, t [add.] To call for; to 
elicit; as, my tale provokes that ques- 
tion. ISkah.] 

PRO' VOST, ti. [add.] A keeper of pris- 
oners. [Shah.] 

PRO 'VOSTRY,t n. The office of pro- 
vost or prefect. [Chaueer.] 

PROW,t n. [It. prdde.] Profit; advan- 
tage; benefit. {Chaueer.] 

PRO W'ESSE,t «. [See Prowess.] In- 
tegrity. [ChaucerA 

PROW'EST,t a. [add.] Most valiant. 
r^lp«u«r.] 

pKOX, ) n. In America, an election 

PROX'Y,) or day of voting for officers 
of government in some of the states. 
Also, a ticket or list of candidates at 
elections, presented to the peopje for 
their votes. 

PROX'IES, K. phtr. Annual payments 
made by the parochial clergy to the 
bishop, &c., on visitation. 

PROX'IMUM (>E'NUS,N.Inlo^,the 
nearest or least remote genus to which 
a species can be referred. 

PROX'Y, n. [add.] A writing by which 
one person authorizes another to vote 
in his place. 

PROX'Y, «. t. To vote or act by the 
agency of another. 

PRUDEN'TIAL, a. [add.] In New 
England, superintending the discretion- 
ary concerns of a society ; as, a prudtn- 
Hal committee. 

PRUDEN'TIALS, n. [add.] In New 
England, the subordinate discretionary 
concerns and economy of a company, 
society, or corporation. 

PRUNEL'LA, n. [add.] A preparation 
of purified nitre. 

PRUNE^-TREE, n. The trae that bears 
prunes or plums, Prumu domestiea. 

PRURI'TUS, n. [L.] Same as Prurigo. 

PRUS'SINE, n. Cyanogen,— wAtcA tee. 

PRY, n. [add.] A large lever employed 
to raise or move heavy substances. [Lo- 
eaU 

PRY, V. t. To move or raise by means of 
a large lever; to prize. [Local.] 
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PRYING, N. The act of raUng or 
moving a heavy body by means of a 
large lever of the fint kind. [LoeaL] 

PRYK,t n. [Prick,] A kind of serriee 
or tenure, said to ooasist in so old. 
fashioned spur with one point only, 
which the tenants holding land by thii 
tenure were to find for the king. 

PRtS£,t V. t [See Priob.] To paj the 
price of. [Spenser.] 

PSAL'MISTRY, a. The act of 



PSAL'MODIZE, V. i To practise pssl- 
mody. 

PSALTER, a. [add.] In tiie RmamCa' 
thoHc cAmtcA, a series of devout sen- 
tences or aspirations, 160 in numher,io 
honour of certain mysteries, as the wf • 
ferings of Christ. 

PS^TE'RIUM, n. [6r. ^hMm, to plsy 
upon the harp.] In anat., a part of tke 
brain, called also If/ra and corpesptti- 
kridet. 

PSEUDISOD'OMUM, instead of 
PSEUDISID'OMON. 

PSEU'DO-EVAN6EL'ICI8M, a. A 
fialse view of evaogriical doctrineu 

PSEU'DOLITE, a. A mineral havmg s 
dose affinity to the pseudDmorphoos 
crystals ctf steatite. 

PSEUDOL'OOIST, M. A retaalsr of 
falsehood. 

PSEU'DO-MAL'ACHITE, a. Prinsr 
tic phosphate of copper. 

PSEU DO-MAR'TYR, a. A false mar- 
tyr. 

PSEU'DO-MEM'BRANE, a. A fsbe 
membrane resulting from inflammation. 

PSEU'DO-MORPH'IA, (a. A bsM 

PSEU'DO-MORPH'INE, f disoofered 
in certain species of opium. It Ibmi 
shining scales. 

PSEU'DON YME, n. A false or fsigoed 
name. 

PSEO'DOSCOPE, 11. [Or. ^M*. ^^ 
and rMTn, view.] An optical instnnBeat 
recentiy discovered by Bir. Whsatatooe. 
It is similar in principle to the stereo- 
scope, but produces effects very dif* 
ferent, and of a singular and striking 
character. By means of it things whidi 
are farthest off appear the nearest, s 
globe appears like a basin, what is eoo- 
vex appears concave, and what ii solid 
hoUow ; a sculptured face is converted 
into a hollow mask, and pictures hang 
on a wall are represented as sunk into 
a deep recess in the walL Withrespeet 
to this instrument, its practical mei 
have yet to be discovered. 

PSEU'DO-STRA'TA, a. In gioL, % 
term proposed by Macoulloch for those 
extended plates of rocks not divided 
into parallel laminsB, and oommonlT 
odled iabU-laifert. 

PSEU'DO-TETRAM'ERA, a. In «»- 
foNK., the third general section of the 
order Coleoptera, comprising those 
beetles which have the tarsi apparently 
four-jointed, although in reality ooo- 
sisting of five joints, the fourth being 
soexoeedingly minuteas to have escaped 
the notice of the tarsal systemattsts, who 
gave to these the sectional name of Tt- 



PSEU'DO-TOX'IN, a. A 
yellow substance obtained from the 
watery extract of belladonna. 

PSEU'DO-ZOA'RIA, a. A tenn pro- 
posed by BlainvUle to include, as a dis- 
tinct order, those beings, most of whieh 
have been ranked as genuine idsats by 
Linnaeus and Lamarck. They hare 
been subdivided into two elassss, Csl- 
ciphyta and Nematophyta. 

PSILAN'THROPIST, a. [Or. 4*>«. 
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mere, and mtBftunt, man.] One who be- 
lieyes that Christ was a mere man ; a 
Humanitarian. 

PSILOM'£LANE,n. [Gr.4<JUr, smooth, 
and /uxmtt blaclcj An ore of manganese 
occurring in smooth botryoidal forms, 
and masstre, and baring a colour nearly 
steeUgray. It occurs in Deronshire, 
Corn waD,and in most manganese-mines. 

PSO'CUS, n. A genus of yery small 
nenropterous insects belonging to the 
family Termitide. They are extremely 
active, and live under the bark of trees, 
in wood, old books, &c. The P. pulsa- 
torius, or AiropoM fntUatariu*, which is 
found in collections of dried plants, is 
remarkable for producing a slight tick- 
ing noise. 

PSO'RIC, a. Relating to, or eoimected 
with psora, or the itch. 

PSOROPHTHAL'MIA, n. [Gr. 4«c«> 
the itch, and a^ftiXfMi, inflammation of 
the eye.] Itch of the eyelids; inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids with ulceration. 

PSTXHE, n. (si'ke.) [Gr. ^^c^ the soul. 
In msfth,, a nymph, the daughter of Sol 
and Constancy, and considered as the 
personification of the soul.] A small 
planet, oi* asteroid, reyolving between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
coTered 17th Biarch, 1862, by De Gas- 
paris. 

PSY€HI'ATRY,n. [Gr.4»x%Bou], and 
mrfwrn, to cure.] Medical treatment of 
diseases of the mind. 

PSYCHOLOd'ieALLT, adv. In a 
psychological manner. 

PSY€HROPHO'BIA, n. [Gr. 4«z«<f> 
cold, and f«C«r, fear, dread.J A dread of 
anything cold. 

PTXR'MICA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Composite, suborder Aster- 
aoee. P. vulgaru is pungent, and pro- 
yokes a flow of saliva. Its dried leaves 
produce sneesing. The heads of P. 
iMMo, olrata, and motehaia, are used in 
the Swiss Alps as a substitute for tea. 
P. magehaia is the basis of the aro- 
matic liquor called esprit' tT'iva, 

PTAR'MICS, n. [Gr. ay^e^ to sneeze.] 
Sternutatories, or medicines which ex- 
cite sneesing. 

PTXR'MIGAN, ti. [add.] The ptarmi- 
gans are placed in a genus (Lagopus) 
by themselves. This genus is distin- 
guished from Tetrao by the toes, as well 
as the tarsi, being feathered. Our com- 
mon ptarmigan is the Lagopug nadus; 
the red grouse, or moor-fowl, is the 
Lagopus scoticus. 

PTERICH'THYS, a. [Gr.tme«, a wing, 
and <x*Wf A fi*h.1 A singular genus of 
fossil ganoid fisnes from the old red 
sandstone of Scotland and Orkney. 

PTEB1PLE6IS'TIC, a, fGr. crico, a 
wing, and mkmwmy to strike. J Relating to 
fowlinjg or shooting birds. [Noi au- 

PTEROC'ERAS, n. [Gr. ime«^a wing, 
and ma^mtf a horn.] The scorpion-shell, 
a genus of molluscous animals inhabit- 
ing the Indian Ocean. The head is 
fornished with a proboscis and two ten- 
tacula, which are short. The shell is 
oblong, the spire short, and the oper- 
culum homy. P, teorpio is known by 
the name of the deviTs-daw, At least 
ten recent species of this genus are 
known. 

PTERODACTYLUS, n. [Sse Ptbbo- 
i>ACTTLB.] The pterodaetylus is found 
in the Jura limestone formation, in the 
lias at Lyme-Regis, and in the oolite 
slate of Stonefield. It had a short tail, 
an extremely long neck, and a very 
large head ; the jaws armed with equal 



and pointed teeth ; but its chief charac- 
ter consisted in theexcesnve elongation 
of the second toe of the forefoot, which 
was mo^ than double the length of the 
trunk, and most probably served to sup- 




tUktm or PtmdMlyluu 

port some membrane which enabled 
the animal to fly. It appears also to 
have been capable either of standing 
firmly on the ground, or of suspending 
itself, by means of its small anterior 
fingers, from the branches of trees. 
Several species have been discovered. 

PTEROGLOS'SUS, a. [Gr. »ne<», a 
wing, and yX«r#«, a tongue.] A genus of 
birds allied to the toucans. They in- 
habit Brazil. 

PTER'OPUS, a. [Gr. m^M, a wing, and 
«Mf, a foot.] A genus of the frogiyorous 
cheiroptera, or bats. They fly occasion- 
ally in considerable flocks. There are 
several species, found chiefly among the 
Asiatic islands and some of the groups 
of islands in the Pacific. The P. ia- 
vaniau, or fox-bat of Java, furnishes an 
example. 

PTERY<)'LlNS,ti. [Gr. «n{ii6 a wing.] 
Latreille*s name for a group of the mol- 
luscans, corresponding to the Cephalo- 
poda and Pteropods ot Curier. 

PTERYd'IUM, n. [Gr. snfyi, a wing.] 
A thickened state of the conjunctiva, 
probably so called from its triangular 
shape. 

PTER'YGOID, a. Instead of « sphe- 
roid," read sphenoid. 

PTERYGOID'EUS,a. SeeVrKRiooiD. 

PTILOCER'CUS, a. [Gr. wrOm, a fea- 
ther, and utf»H, a tail.] A quadruped 
recently found in Borneo, the tail of 
which is long, and at the end ftimished 
on each side with longish hairs. It lives 
on trees. The species is named P. 
Lowiif or the pen-taiL 

PTI'MUS, a. A genus of coleopterous 
insects, the larva of which bore into 
furniture, books, &c. {See Ptinida.] 

PTYAL'AGOGUES, a. [Gr. im«AM, 
saliva, and m^^, to induce.] Medicines 
which cause salivation, or a flow of 
saliva. 

PUBESCENT, a. [add.] In zool, co- 
vered with very fine, recumbent, short 
hairs. 

PU'Bie, a. Relating to the pubis o$. 

PUBIS OS, n. [L.] The share-bone, a 
separate bone of the fetal pelvis. It is 
a part of the os imwndnatum, 

PUBXIC, n. A public-house; an inn. 
\ Scotch,] 

PUB'LIC ACCOUNTS,*. Theexpen- 
diture of the nation* 

PUBLICA'TION, n. [add.] In faw, di- 
vulgation; proclamation. It is also 
used of depositions of witnesses in a 
cause in chancery, in order to the hear- 
ing; \t signifies the showing of the de- 
positions openly, and giving out copies 
of them, &c., pursuant to the rules of 
the court. 
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PUB'LIC FUNDS, a. ThepubUcfimded 
debt due by government. 

PUB'LIC OFFICER, n. A person ap- 
pointed by joint-stock bank companies, 
&c., to sue and be sued on behalf of 
the company. 

PUB'LIC OR'ATOR, a. In the Eng^ 
lish wnivcrsiHes, an officer who is the 
voice of the university on all public oc- 
casions, who writes, reads, and records 
all letters of a public nature, and pre- 
sents with an appropriate address those 
on whom honorary degrees are con- 
ferred. 

PUB'LIC POLICY, a. A law expres- 
sion, synonymous with public utiHiy. 

PUB'LIC PROS'ECUTOB, a. The so- 
vereign in whose name criminals are 
prosecuted, because all offences are said 
to be against the queen's peace, her 
crown, and dignity. In Scotland, the 
lord - advocate is termed the public 
prosecutor, because he is, in virtue of 
his office, the prosecutor for the public 
interest of all offenders ; and when a 
private party prosecutes, it is the prac- 
tice that he shall obtain the concur- 
rence of the lord-advocate. 

PUB'LIC REVENUE, a. The revenue 
of the nation. 

PUB'LIC STORES, a. Naval and mili- 
tary stores, equipments, &c. 

PUB'LIC WAYS, a. Highways. 

PUB'LISHABLE, a. That may be pub- 
lished. 

PUB'LISHMENT, a. Act of publishing. 
— In the United States, an official notice 
made by a town -clerk of an intended 
marriage; a publishing of the banns of 
marriage. 

PUCR'ERIDdE, ) a. The state of 

PUCR'EREDNESS,i being puckered. 

PyD'DING-BAG, a. A bag in which a 
pudding is boiled. 

PUD'DING-FISH, a. A species of fish, 
the Sparus Todiotus. 

PmyDING-HEADED.a. Dull; stupid. 

PUD'DINGS, a. Guts; sausages. 

PUD'DLE, V. i. [add.] To convert east- 
iron into wrougnt-iron by the process 
called puddling, 

PUDDLE, V. t. To make a dirty stir. 
[Junius.'] 

VUJyDLED, pp. or a. [add.1 Converted 
into wrought-iron by puddling. 

PUD'DLING, ppr, [add.] Converting 
into wrought-jron by the process called 
puddling, — which see. 

PUEL'LA, and RU'BEUS.f In geo- 
mancy, the names of two figures re- 
presenting two constellations in the 
heavens. Puella signifies Mars retro- 
grade, and Rubeus, Mars direct. [Chau' 
cer.] 

PU'ERILELY, adv. Boyishly; triflingly. 

PUFF'-BIRD, a. One of the barbets is 
so called from its habit of puffing up 
its feathers. It is the Tamatia Swain' 
soni. 

PUF'FER, a. [add.] In law, one who 
attends a sale by auction for the pur- 
pose of raising the price, and exciting 
the eagerness of bidders. This is con- 
sidered a fraud. 

PUFFERY, a. Aot of puffing; extra- 
vagant praise. 

PUF'FING, a. A vehement breathing; 
exaggerated praise. 

PUG, a. Like the monkey; belonging 

to a particular kind of dog Many small 

moths are so called by collectors. 

PUG'-DOG, a. A small dog which bean 
a miniature resemblance to the bull- 
dog ; the common lap-dog of Italy. 
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PUG 'FACED, a. Btmng a moqlccT* 

like face* 
PUGXAXlODStY, a^r. In a pugna- 

oioiu nmnnei-. 
PUG'NIS ET €AL^CIBD8. Inatcttd of 

PUGNIS ET CALClBUa 
rUG '-NOSED, a. U&nns a short and 

thtctc nose* 



PCIR, «. Poor. 
PCKE'-y 

[ShakA 



PCKE'ttTOCKl 



[Scotch.] 
ING.fl, Pi 



ucc-stocking. 



PU'LICENE, a, Relating to fleas; pu- 

POL'INt;, a, IuruntiD«; etiilduili ; 
trifli ng. [ Thomson J] 

PIJLL, 0. L [add. ) To pult Hjf, to Jitima- 
late ; ta rou<HO or iaduce one to make 
greater exe^rtion; coadmiuistei-a Ekcrerc 
reproof or admo uiti on to . [ ColiuqMutl 
OP vuhjar.] 

PyLL, u. I, To gite a pnll; to tug; ob, 
to pull nt a rope. — 7^ i^u^^ di^orJ, to 
«poratti or br^ak by pulling; as^a rope 
wIlJ puU ^i^art. 

PIJLLAILE^t lu [Fr. r«^K/m//f.] PouJ. 
try. [ChaacerA 

POLL^ACK, n. [add.] A drawback. 

PyL'LEY, M. [add.] This term is not 
used, as stated in Diet,, in the general 
sense of tachley but it Is used indiffer- 
ently to denote either a single sheaye, 
or the complete block and its shea?es. 

PUL'LEYED.a Furnished with pnUeys. 

POL'MONARY, a. [add.J Ptdmonarv 
transpiration, the aqueous yapour which 
escapes in expiration. 

PULMONARY, n. Lung-wort [See 

PULMONARIA.] 

FULMONA'TA,) n. An order of gas- 

PULMCNEA, j teropodous molluscs, 
comprehending the Limacinae and Heli- 
cine. 

PULMONIC, a. [add] Pulmonic eir^ 
culation, the passage of the blood from 
the right side of the heart through the 
pulmonary arteries to the lungs, and 
back to the left side of the heart through 
the pulmonary yeins. 

PULMON'l€AL, a. Same as Pul- 
monic. 

PULMONIG'RADA, n. See Pulmo- 

OBAO£8. 

PU'LO, n. [Malay.] An island; as, Pulo- 
Penan g. 

PUL'PITEER, n. A preacher in con- 
tempt 

PULSE'-GLASS, n. A glass tube with 
a small bore, and haying a bulb at each 
end, the ends being bent so as to be at 
right angles to the middle part. The 
—tube is partly filled with water orspurits 
of wine, the remaining space being a 
yacuum ; if one bulb be grasped in the 
hand, the heat of the hand will cause 
the liquid to boil yiolently in the other 
bulb, in consequence of the pressure of 
the atmosphere being remoyed from 
the surface of the liquid. 

PULSE'LESSNESS, n. Failure or ces- 
sation of the pulse. 

PULVIL'LO, n. [L. pulmllus.] A small 
bog or cushion stuffed with perfumes. 

PULVFNAR, n. [L.] A pUlow or 
cushion ; a medicated cushion. 

FUL' W AR, n. A light Ganges boat used 
especially at Dacca, the most easily 
managed of all the boats used in com- 
merce ; it has no keel. 

PUMP'-BIT, n. A species of large anger 
with remoyable shank, such as is com- 
monly used for boring wooden pump- 
barrels. 

PUMP'-BOX, n. The piston of the 
common pump, haying a yalve opening 
upwards. 

PUMPER-NICK'EL, n. [Supposed 



frotm French Bon pour Aickei, Rood tor 
Nickel, or the seryant.) A Apeeies of 
MfcOTBe rye- bread lued by the Weatpha- 
llan peaaaDtrjr. It has a lict^ acidity, 
but ii ti^reeoblc to ilie ta$te, and very 
nourish inff. 

PUMP' VALE, n. SamQiuPitMr-DALE. 

PU'MYjf a. I Fr ptfrnnuau,] Rounded ; 

PUN, I?. I. To pound, 
ilo wouJd pua tlicA iiUd fhiTim with liit HtV 

FUND f"- ^ pound. iSceich.] 

PUNCH, {a. Short; thick j fot, 

PUNCIPY, f [Vulvar.] 

rUNC'TA LACHBYMA LlA,n,jf;tfr. 
[L. ^te VvKcrvit in thii Supp.] In 
tiimL, two smali oriiic^^ fiituated at the 
ed^es of the eyelids^ just within their 
ciliary marpos, and tuvrjtnb the inner 
aide of the eye. They are the exter- 
nal commenceiueJit$ of the lachr^nia] 
ducts. 

PUN€ TUATOR,iL One who punctu- 
ates ; a punetiiist 

PUNC'TUM, n. plur. Puneta. [L.] A 
point. — Applied in anat. to seyeral mi- 
nute objects.— Punctem salient, the first 
appearance or rudiments of the heart 
in the embryo. -Punetum c€eeum, in the 
eye that part of the surface of the re- 
tina which is immediately about the 
spot at which the optic nerye appears 
to be united to that membrane. It is 
not capable of receiying impressions 
from the rays of light coming from ex- 
ternal objects, and therefore contributes 
nothing to the perception of yision. 

PUNG, n. A rude sort of sleigh or ob- 
long box, made of boards, and placed 
on runners ; used in the United States 
for drawing loads on snow by horses. 

PUN6E,t n. A purse. 

PUN'6ENT, a. [add.] In 6o«., terminat- 
ing gradually in a hard sharp point, 
as the lobes of the holly-leaf. 

PUN'ICE,t V. t. To punish. [Chaucer.] 

PUNK, n. [add.] In the United States, 
rotten wood ; touchwood ; spunk. 

PUN'NET, n. A smaU but broad shal- 
low basket for displaying fruit or 
flowers. 

PUNN0L'06Y, n. Theartof punnuig. 
[Rare.] 

POPE'LO, n. In New England, a name 
for cider-brandy. 

POPILA'RITY, n. [add.] Pupilage. 

pl^Qpl^^p J w. A pulpit [Scotch.] 

PUFTET-PLAY, n. A play with pup- 
pets ; a mock- drama. 

FUR, or PURR, v. t. 

PUR, or PURR, v. i. 

PUR'CHAS,t «. [See Pubchase.] 
Robbery; plunder. [Spenser.] 

PURCHASE, V. t. [add.] Formerly a 
cant word for steeU, To gain a mecha- 
nical adyantage. — In nautical Ian,, to 
raise or moye heayy bodies by means of 
mechanical powers. 

PUR'CHASE-BLOCKS, n. In nautical 
Ian., such blocks as are used in moying 
yery heayy weights. 

PUR'CHASER, n. [add.] Purchaser cf 
a note or bill, the person to whom a 
promissory note or bill of exchange is 
indorsed, who then becomes the in- 
dorser or holder, and consequently the 
payee. 

PURE, a. [add.] Purevillenage, in feudal 
law, a tenure of lands by uncertain ser- 
yices at the will of the lord ; so that 
the tenant is bound to do whateVer is 
comnumded of him. It is opposed to 
privUeged villenage. 
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! PORED.t pp. Purified; 

I iChauctr.] 

I PLfUfiE, a. [Fr.l Pease soup. 

PURfiE, n. A yellow piRiturJit btwi^ht 
I from the East in round lumps^ ithui 
I strong nrinons imell, and little or no 
j tOAte. It^ exact comi^osvtion li not 
known, but elephant's uruie a uid to 
I be a chief iiigredieut. 

FUR f 1LED,+ ji^. or a. Sa Pt3«rLK&. 
, [Chaucer.] 
PURli'ATIVELY, otfc. Cleiustag^n 
I calhartically. 
I PUBGATO RIAN, n. A beliefcr in 

purgatory. 
I PURCjiE, t}, i. [add.] To yoid; as, eye 
I purging amber. [Shak-r] 
PCR1FI€A'T0R, n. A purifier, 
FU JUST, n. [add J Otie who mainlJUDi 
that tbe New Testament wta vcntm. 
in pure Greek, 

FCUITANICALLY. mfp. With tbe 
exact or Hgtd notions or niaimen of 
the Puritan?. 

PURL, n. [add.] The plait or fuld of a 
ruff or baud. 

PUR'LIEU, II. [add.] Purtieu^men^'va 
former times, thoee who had groond 
yrithin the purlieu, or border of a forat, 
and being able to dispend forty shiUings 
a-year freehold, were licensed to hunt 
within their own purlieus. 
PURTLE, n. [add.] PurpUofmoOwa, 
a yisdd liquor secreted by certain shell- 
fish, as the Buecinum lapillus,Md other 
species of shells, which dyes wool, kc^ 
of a purple colour. 

PUR'FLE-TINOED, a. Tinged with 
purple. 

FUR'POS,t n. Purpose; design; pro- 
position in discourse. [Chaucer.] 
PUR'POSE, n. [add.] Discoorsa 
[£|M*Rier.l— Meaning; thought [Skak.\ 
PUR'POSES,t n. plur. [5«Fubpo8E.1 
Discourses ; cross-purposes. [Spaiter.] 
PURPU'REAL, a. Purple; beaatifuL 
PURR, It, See Pub. 
FURSE'-BEARER, n. One who csrries 
the purse. 

FURSE'FUL, n. As much as a pmse 
yrill hold. 

PURS'ER'S STEWARD, «. In tbe 
navy, a kind of deputy-purser, who de- 
liyers and keeps an account of stores 
expended or receiyed. 
PURSE-TAKING, it. The act of 
stealing a purse ; robbing. 
FURS'INESS. Misphioed: see sfter 

FUBSDiyANT. 

PURS'LANE-TREE, n. A popular 
name of Portulacaria afro, nUed 
also tree-purslane, a fleshy shrub wi^ 
many sniall, opposite, fleshy, roondea 
leayes. It is u natiye of Africa. 

PURSU'ANT, adv. Conformably; in 
consequence of. [5ir<^.] 

PURSU'ANTLY, ado. Agreeably ; con- 
formably. 

PU'RULENTLY, adv. In a purulent 
manner. 

PURVEY' ANCE, n. [add.] Foresightj 
proyidence. [ChaMcer.] 

PURVEYE,tti. tTopuryey; to fore- 
see ; to proyide. [ChoMcer.] 

PU'SANE, n. In andent armour, tbe 
gorget, or a substitute for it 

PySH'INGLY, adv. In a yigorons, 
driying manner. 

PUS'TULATED, pp. [add.] In W. 
[See Pustulate.] 

PUS'TULE, n. [add.1 Malignant pef- 
tule, a form of mortification genenUy 
believed to originate in homed cattle 
and to be communicated from them to 
man. 

PyT, V. t. [add.] To put on airs, to s»- 
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snne airs of importance. — To put on, 
to instigate ; to incite. [S%aA.] 

PUT, «. ^ or i To throw a heary stone 
abore-hand, or with the hand raised 
OTer the head; to push; to thrust. 
{Scotch.] 

PUT, n. The act of throwing a stone 
abore-hand} a thrust; a push; meta- 
phoricaUy, an attempt. 

PUT'CHOCK, n. &e Putchuk. 

PD'TBRIE,tn. [Fr.] Harlotry; whore- 
dom. {CkoMeer,'] 

PUT ON, o. t. To dress one's self. 

PUT ON, pp. Clothed.— HW/ put on, 
well-dressed. — JU put on, ill-dressed. 
[Scotch.] 

PU'TOUKS,t n. pbtr. Whoremongers. 

JChaueer.] 

PCTREFAC'TIVENESS, n. State of 
being putrefoctiTe. 

PU'TRID, a. [add.] Crumbling; dusty. 
fat crumbling earth is fitter for the ploagh. 
Putrid and loose abore^ and black belov. 

Dffim, 

PU'TRID FEVER, n. Typhus or 
spotted fcTer. 

PUTRIF ACTION, n. ScePuTBWAC- 

TIOK. 

PU'TRILA6E, n. Animal matters 
which are partly decomposed. 

PUTTED, pp. Thrown abore-hand, as 
a heayy stone. [Scotch.] 

PUT'TING, n. In Scotland, an ancient 
sport, or gymnastic exercise, consisting 
in throwing a heary stone abore-hand. 
This sport is now retained chiefly among 
the Highlanders, and is the source of 
much emulation among young men, he 
who is able to throw the stone fiuthest 
being declared the victor. 

PUT'TING ON, fi. Incitement. [Shah.] 

PUT'TOCK, n. [add.] This is also the 
local name of the common bnoard 
{Buteo vulgarU). 

PUT'TY, V. i. To cement with putty; 
to fill up with putty. 

PUT'TY-EYE, H. A name gircn by 
pigeon-fonders to the eyes of pigeons 
which hare a thick orbit of a fleshy 
character. 

PU'TURE, n. [Etymology uncertain.] 
A custom claimed by keepers in forests, 
and sometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, 
to take man's-meat, horse-meat, and 
dog's-meat of the tenants and inhabi- 
tants within the perambulation of the 
forest, hundred, &c. The hind sub- 
ject to this custom is called terra 
putura, 

PUZ'ZEL, n. A dirty dimb. [Shah.] 

py'ot'I "•^™'*^*** i^^^^-^ 

PYCNOG'ONUM, n. [Gr. mvm^, thick, 
and yM€, offspring, race.] A genus of 
crustaceans belonging to the group 
Podosonoota, and fonning, as it were, 
a connecting link with the arachnida 
or spiders. They ore said to live chiefly 
on the animals of biyalye shells, and on 
minute insects and worms. P. littorale 
is not uncommon on our coasts. 



PY'G ARG, ) n. [add.] A quadruped, 
PYGXR'GUS, t probably a species of 
antelope or gazelle. [Deut. sir. 5.] 
PYG'MY, a. Dwarfish. [5m Pto- 

MEAN.]' 

PY^NE, tt. [Gr. »«>, pus.] A peculiar 
matter, besides albumen, found by 
Gueterbock, in solution in pus. The 
same matter is contained in mucus. 

PYK, ) V. t. To make bare; to pick. 

PIKE J [Scotch.] 

FYK'ET,\ pp. Made bora; picked. 

PIK'ET, } [Scotch.] 

PY'ONINGS,t n. plur. [See Pioneek.] 
Works of pioneers; military works 
raised by pioneers. [Spenter.] 

PYR, ) [odd.] Words compounded 

PYRO. ) with this prefix denote the pre- 
sence of fire, heat, ferer, or some change 
produced by the action of fire. 

PYRAMIDS, n. See Ptro-Acids, but 
Pyraddt is the preferable form of the 
word. 

PYRAL'ID^, n. A family of nocturnal 
lepidoptera, remarkable for their long 
legs, and aquatic habits. Many of the 
species are gay-coloured, and fly in the 
day-time. 

PYRA'LIS, fi. A genus of nocturnal 
lepidoptera, the type of the family 
Pyrolida. 

PYR'AME, n. A small water-spaniel. 

PYR' AMID, n. [add.] In anai., a coni- 
cal bony eminence, situated on the 
posterior wall of the tympanum, imme- 
diately behind the oral aperture {fenee- 
tra ovalit) of the ear. 

PYRAM'IDAL, a. [add.] Relating to 
the pyramids. — Pvramiaal naucle, a 
muscle in the front of the belly, so 
named from its shape. It arises from 
the pubes, and assists the rectus. 

PYRAMIDAL BELL-FLOWER, in- 
stead of PYR AM I'D A L BELL- 
FLOWER. 

PYRAMIDALLY, otfe. In the form of 
a pyramid. 

PYR'ENE, n. A crystalline solid sub- 
stance found accompanying chrysene, 
among the last portions of the rectifi- 
cation of coal-tar. 

PYRENE'ITE,insteadofPYR'ENITE. 

PYRE'THRINE, n. The active prin- 
ciple of the root of the Pyrethrum offi- 
cinale, or pellitory of Spain, the An- 
themia Pyrethrum of Linn. 

PYRE'THRUM, «. [odd.] Pyrethrum 
officinale is the pellitory of Spain, 
placed by Linn, in the genus Anthemis. 
[See Pellitobt.] 

FYR'IFORM, a. [add.] Pyriform 
muacle, a muscle arismg from the hol- 
low of the sacrum, and inserted into 
the carity at the root of the trochanter 
m^or. It moves the thigh. 

PYRO. iSee Pt B in Diet, and in this Supp. 

PYROACET'IC SPIRIT, n. [add.J 
This compound is now generally called 
acetone. 

PYROCirRlC ACID, «. An acid ob- 
tained by distilling citric acid. 



PYRODIdlTALI'NA, n. Empyreu- 
matic oil of foxglove, obtained by 
destructive distillation of the dried 
leaves. 

PYR'OdEN, n. [Gr. wu%, fire, and yiM««, 
to produce or generate.] A name pro- 
posed by Mr. lAke for the electric fluid, 
from a belief of its materiality and ex- 
istence as a chemical body. 

PYR^LA'CE^, n. A nat. order of di- 
cotyledonous plants, of which the genus 
Pyrola is the type. The species are 
herbaceous plants, with leaves either 
wanting or simple, entire or toothed ; 
flowers monopetalous, stamens hypo- 
gynous, ovary superior. 

PYROLU'SITE, n. [Gr. wv^, fire, and 
Um, to wash.] A black ore of mangan- 
ese, occurring crystallized and massive 
in Devonshire, Warwickshire, Thur- 
ingia, Brazil, and other places. It is 
the binoxide or peroxide of manganese, 
and is used to discharge the brown and 
green tints in glass. 

PYROMET'RIC, I a. Pertaining to 

PYROMET'RICAL,} the pyrometer, 
or to its use. 

PYROPHOR'IC, a. Same as Ptbo- 

PHOBOUS. 

PYROPNEUMAT'IC LAMP, n. A 

kind of lamp for producing instantane- 
ous light, by the action of infiommable 
air upon a metallic substance. 

PYRORACEM'ATE, n. A salt formed 
by the union of pyroracemic add with 
abase. 

PYRORACEM'IC ACID, n. One of 
the products of the distillation of tar- 
taric and racemic acids. It is also 
called liquid pyrotartaric acid. 

PYROTECH NIAN, \n. A pyro- 

PYROTECHNF'CIAN, f technist. 

PYROTH'ONIDE, n. [Gr. cuf, fire, and 
t$»*n, linen.] A liquid prepared by dis- 
tilling rags, and then termed rag-oil, 
but commonly procured by burning a 
cone of paper on a plate, and then 
termed paper-oil. It is a popular 
remedy for toothache. 

PYROX'YLINE,) n. [Gr. cuf, fire, and 

PYROX'YLE, J {i»A*f, wood.] A 
term embracing gun-cotton, and all 
other explosive substances, obtained by 
immersing vegetable fibre in nitric or 
nitro-sulphuric acid, and then suffering 
it to dry. 

PYRULFN-ffi, fi. [L. pyrum, a pear.] 
Pear-shells, a subfamily of the Tur- 
binellidie or turnip-8heIl]^ characterized 
by the shortness of the spire, the smooth- 
ness and convexity of the pillar, and 
the moderate length of the canal. 
Typical genus Pyrula. 

PYTHAGOREAN, instead of PY- 
THAGO'REAN, n. 

PYTHAGOKE'AN, instead of PY- 
THAGO'REAN, a. 

PYTHAGORE'ANISM, n. Same as 

PrTHAOOBIStf. 

PYTH'ONISM, n. The art of foretell- 
ing future events by means of sorcery. 
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QUACK, fi. [add.] The cry of a duck. 

QUACK'LE, V. t. or t. To interrupt in 
breathing; to almost choke; to suffo- 
cate. [iProvtncta/.] 

QUACK'LED, pp. Almost choked. 
[Prwrineial.] 



QU4iDE,t a. See Quad. [Chaueer.] 
QU^BRAN'GULARLY, adv. With 

four sides and four angles; in the form 

of a quadrangle. 
QUi^DRELLE, n. [Fr.] An iron mace 

with a head of four projections, carried 
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at the saddle-bow. In the 15th century. 



The figure represents a quadrelle of the 
time of Edward lY. 



QUANTITY 



QUASI EJTTAIL 



QUEIIfTISE 



QU^BRIEN'NIAI^ d. S§i QtrJLDNEM- 

QU^BRIENKIALLY, adv. See 

Q u A.D nr,7r 7f I A LXT^ 

QU.^DinF\'RIOUS, a. [L. guadra, 
and /ero,] ArraDged m f^iur rows or 

QUAD RlFOtL, a. Same u Qcadki- 

rOLfATE. 

QU4D'RIFUR€ATED, <i. [L. madra, 
uodjurca^ a. fork*] Hatih^j four forli*^ 

QU^DRIJ UGOU8, QU^DKIJ LG- 
ATE, instea*! of QUADUIJU^GOCa 
QUADKIJU GATK^o. 

QL'^DRiLLE ; tJ. i. Ttf play at quad- 
nlle. 

QC4DRIPEK NATE» e. [h. quadra, 
aud /j^nna, a wing.] IJaring four winj;*. 

QlL-ES'TAj n. [From L. gerffi^urf^ proHt, 
gain^ advanUj;e.] In tlie middle oi/es, 
an mdiiigeace or remUfliun of pcit)anc« 
granted by the pope, and eipofcd to 
aaJe. 

QU^S'TDS, tt. In law. [Sa Qitestuh.] 

QUAG, n, A ahakiBg wet «oiJ ; a qxia^^ 
laire, 

QUAICH, ) If. [Gael. fu<s(<?A, a cop or 

QLTEGH, ) buwl.j A aouLi] aod shaJ- 
Id w dri n b ing cu p with tv^ q ears J Scotch . ] 

QUAlLE.t 1. 1 [See Quail.] To lub- 
dno. I Stfefuer.] 

QLTAINT, a. [odd.] Disdainful; ihj. 
[SptrneT. I 

QUAINT'LY, adv. [add.] Oddly; fan- 
cifuU; ; iiingalarl j. 

Ql^AlREpf jt. A quite of paper; a book. 
[CAffwcrr.J 

QUA'KEKISn, a. Rtlating to, or re^ 
Bcmbimg Quaker!. 

QUAKE'-TAIL, n. The yellow wag- 
tails are so named from their habit of 
conttnntiy moTing their tails. 

QUA KINGLY, acfD. Tremblingly. 

QUAKlii^;,! n. [See Quake. J A ahak- 
in(f ; the tiKU^* [Chaucrr.] 

QU^L lFl€ATt*K, n. In Roman Cfl- 
thoiic eccfesuutieat courtt, an officer 
whose baisiness it is to eAamine and 
prcimro roinB^i for triaL 

QUALIFIED nATH, n. Itkiaw, a cir- 
cuiiistaptifil oath. 

QUALIFY, ». I. [add.JToiweartodii- 
chai^e the dutiea 01 an office; and 
hence, to make oath to any fact ; as, I 
am ready to Qualifv to what I hare as- 
s^rte^j. \ American. \ 

QUAL'ITY, B. [addj Ability, qualiti- 
cationsn {Shak^y^^HaUiu of e^iolc?, 
in iuw, the maoner in which the enjoy- 
ment of an estate k to be exerrlfted 
during the time which the iiglit of en- 
joyment continue*. Thusi, a man may 
eruoy an e&tate solely, or in joint ten- 
ancy. 

QUXLME,t "► (qnlm.) [See QdalmO 
Sickness ; the noise made by a ravpn. 

QUAM DIU SE BE'NK GESSERIT, 
instead of QUAMDIU 8E BENE 
GESl^EKrr [ndd.j A clause frequent 
in lettere-pateut, or grants of offices, 
to seeure them 10 long ni the person 
to whom they are granted shall not be 
Kuiitv of aUuning the same. 

QUA]?*DA UY, instead of QUAN-- 
DARY, n. 

QUANOA IIY, instead of QDAH'- 
DARY,t r. I. 

QUANTITY, n, [add.] Quantitp of 
eftaie^ in taw^ the time during which 
the right <*f enjoyment of an estate 
continues. — i^ttatftit^findtanfiiu, terms 
am ployed by Mr. Mill in his Eteta^ts 
t^the itumaa Aiind^ as correlatiTe ; or 
aa he term* them, ronnoUiHre ^ the 
J^atin term, qiaantuMj how mueh^ being 
answered by Uinbtt, so much.— /mjwtf- 



tibii or imafjimjry qnaittUiei. [See 

IltAU[?fAHr.] 

QUAN'TUM^ n, [iidd] The action of 
quantum valebtii wa^ abolished hy 1 
Wm. l\\ 

QUAPPE.t w. «^ To quaver; to shako; 
ta tremble. [CAaacw.j 

QUA'RE, [L. wherefore.] Quart daw- 
ftttn frtffU [wherefore he broke the 
close.] In law, a plea in trespaji« which 
ot>emtc!» OS a denial of the ik'ft^ndunt 
liaving committed the alleiged treiijass 
in the pUre mentioned. 

QUARELS.t n. plttr. A kind of m^Wi. 
jSt^ Quarrel,] [CAoufrr.] 

QUAtt*LE,t H, A quarrei or dart. 
[jSw QuAftBi^L.] [SpeToer.] 

QUAR^REL, n. fadd.J lu iatc, an action 
real or per&oiial. 

QUAR REU «^ add.] The glarier's 
dianiond for cutting glana. 

QUAKRELL^t n, A quarrel or dart. 

as pent tr.] 
UAR^REY^t fl. Game; pr^y. [Set 
QcjAaHT, Nok 3.] (SpTMcr.] 

QUAl^^^l^l^r "' A worker at a quarry; 
one who quun-ies. 

QUARTER, P t. [add.] To punish by 
tearing into four p»ei'<*t by four hor^e*, 
one attached to each limb of a criminal. 

QUAfiTEH,r. I. [add.] Tube stationed; 
to remain in quarters; as, a part of the 
army qNarierrd in the city. [5wt^.] 

QUARTER-BOARDS, u. A thin bul- 
wark boarding, forming an additional 
height to the bulwarks dt the after^part 
of a Tense! . They are also called lop- 
gaUant buitearkj, 

QUAEC'TER^DAYS, a. See Qvkwt^tt. 

QUAH'TER-FOIL, n. See Quatax^- 

FOIL. 

QUAH'TER-GUNNER, n. In a ifti> 

of war, an able s^Nunan ; the gunner^s 
assistant, tn act nnder his mates. 

QUARTERIZA TION, n. DiTiding a 
erimin&l into four quarters^ 

QU AR'TERLY, n. A publication issued 
once a quarter, na a rfjticw, 

QUAJiT FJtN LOAF, n. A loaf made 
of a qurwtcr of a atone (14 Iba.l of ^uur\, 
but the quartern loaf is generally of the 
weight of 4 lb«. 

QUAI^I'^^^-^LSCES, n. Pieces of tim- 
ber Intended chiefly to coirer in tlic 
after- butts of the planking in the quar- 
ter. 

QUAUT'ERS, n, Lodgiuga. [5^!ofrft.] 
[See QuAHTCHt No. a] 

QUAHT'ER-SESSIONS, n. See QtJAR- 
TEn, and SEsatos. 

QUA HT'ER STANCH 10NS,n. Strong 
stanchions in the qimrteri of a square*- 
stcrned vciiieli one of which forms the 
extreme boundary of the stern on 
eilhcriiide. 

QUAKTER-TIMBERS, «. The f^m- 
ing timbers in a ship's quarters. [See 
etit PoiNT>:iiH tn this Suftp^l 

QUARTET TO, instead of QUAK- 
TETTO'. 

QUAR TRAIN, n. 5« Quatuain. 

QUAI^TRlD<iE, n. Qnarterly allow- 
once; quartera^fC. [Sic(/>.J 

QUAR1'2'1TE, n. Qiiorta: rock; an ag- 
gregate of groinis of quartan sometimes 
passing into compact quarts. 

QUASH EE^ n. A name given to ne- 
groes; dertved from QuasAy, a necrro, 
who first made known the medicinal 
virtues of one of the species of the 
qiuia'sia platJt, in rem etnb ranee of whom 
the genus waA named. 

QUA tSl CRIME, n. In tuM*, the action 
of one doing damage or evil Involun- 
tarily. 

Ql'A SI ENTAIL, n. In law, an esUte 
^6 



jmr attire eje may be granted^ not oaly 
to a man and his heirs, but to a man 
and the beln of his body, wldeb i^ 
termed a tptaii eiUaii • tbe interect ao 

granted not brang properly an 



QUASIMODO, instead of QU4SI- 
MUDO. 
QUASSf n. A mean aott of fenneotod 

liquor, made by pouring worm water 
on rye or barley m^-al, and dmnk by 
the peasantry of Ru'wia. It is rec^koned 
an excellent antiscorbutte. 

QUAS'SINE, I J». A name given by 

QUAS'SITEJ Wij^gers to the hitter 
principle of quaasia {Picrvna ercd^). 
This substance, by the aid of waXer^ 
crystallizes tn very ftmall white prisma 
lUtaAtcis intensely bitter, but it ia des- 
titute of smell. It is scareely soluble 
in common ether, sliglitly aolnbla in 
WAter, and mure soluble in aloohoL 

QUATERN ARY, a. [add^i In tham^ 
a term applied to those compounds 
which contain four clement«, 119 goxi^ 
fibrin e, &c. 

Qt:ATERNOX'ALATE, la. A c^m- 

QUADUOX ALATE. f binationof 
one equivalent of ojcalic acid, with four 
equi Talents of a baae; aa^ the quadr&s:* 
atate of putath. 

QUATORZE\ It. [Fr.] A game of otifi. 
At piiiuet, four canla of the aame deno- 
mination. 

QUAY'ED.t pp. Quailed; aubdaed. 
[Spfnfrr.\ 

QU^EN- APPLE, a. A species of apple. 

QU&ENE.t n. [See Qu^an.] A worth- 
less woman ; a strumpet. (SptmMer.} 

QU£EN ING, R. A species of winter- 
apple,. 

QUEEN'S' ADVOCATE, a. [Sm 
KiNo'a AuvocatgJ 

QUfiEN^S' COUNSEL, w. The attor- 
ney ^general and flolicitor-generml- 

QU fi ENS' E VI DENCE, n. [See Kings 
emdente under Kiuo.] 

QUEEN SHIP, R. The state or condi- 
tion of a quecd. 

QLEEKS' METAL, r. An alloy com- 
posed of nine part* of tin, one of bt#- 
math, one of antimony, and one of lead; 
used for making teapots, s^ioons^ &e. 

QUEEN'S' PRISON, n. A jail appro- 
priated to the debtors ond crtmioais con- 
lined under process, or by authority of 
the superior courts at Westminster^ the 
high court of admiralty; and also to 
persotis impHnnned under the bankrupt- 
law. The Queeu^i bench. Fleet, and 
Alarshal^aca pd!M?ns were consolidated 
by 5 and (J V ict., c. 22. 

QUEEN'S' WAKE, n. Glaijd earthen- 
ware of a cream colour, 

QUEER, a. [add.] A queer A*k, a spor- 
tive or colloquial term for an odd or 
eccentric person. 

QUEER'iSLI, a. Somewhat queer ; odd„. 

QUEER Y MADAM, n. IFr. cmse- 
madame.] A pear so called. [Sir W. 
StoU.] 

QUE ESTATE ',«, In /a ur, a plea where 
one entitling another to land sa>'s, that 
he and they whose estate he hm, bare 
enjoyed the same. 

QUElNT.t a. Stmnge. [See Qr^isrr.] 
— Queint drctf quaintly or oddly cho«i>. 
iSpeoMer.l 

Q Lf E 1 N T,t pp. for Qu E?iC 1 it. Eitia- 
^1 is hed. [ Spfnser. ] 

QUEINTE,t d. [S«*QvaintO Strange; 
cunning; artful; neat; trim; ctcgaufi. 
[Chf£ueer.] 

QUElNT'ISE.t n, [Fr. catAiitp.} 
Quointneiis; trimne^; iteatness; ex* 
cessive trim n ess ; cunning. [Chauca^.l 
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QUEISH,) n. See Quazch in this 
QUE6H, ) Supp, 

QU£LLE,t V. trSax. ewettm.] To kUl ; 
to destroy. {Cnaueer.] 
QUfiNE,t n. A queen ; a hwlot. [ChaU" 

QUEN'^TISE, ». See Cointomb in 
tluMSupp, 

QU£RCITAN'NI€ ACID, a. Same 
as tannic and,— which see, 

QUER'CITRINE, a. The colouring 
principle of querdtron-bark. 

QUERCITRON, n. For "Quereus 
mffra,** read Quereiu Unetoria. 

QU£RNE,t n. See Qubbit. lChau€€r^ 

QUERQUEDUX A, ii. A genu of web- 
footed birds containing the oommon 
teal (Q. ereeca), the gaiganey (Q. cireta), 
and other species. 

QUER'ROUR,t "• A quarrier ; one who 
works in a stone-qoarrj. [ChaMCer.^ 

QUEST, fi. [add.] An adventure. -.In 
roMoaee, the expedition in which a 
knight was engaged, and which he was 
obliged to perform. [Spenter,] — A 
bird, the local name of the ring-dove 
or cushat {Cobmba pahtmbut), 

4^U£STE,t nASee Quest.] A prayer or 
demand. rCnaifCsr.] 

QUBST'ER,! n. A seeker; a searcher; 
a dog employed to find game. 

QUES'TION, n. Pron. kwest'.yiin, not 
ques'-chun. — [add.] A point of doubt 
or difficulty; discourse. \Shak.\— 
Leading quettUm, one which is so put 
as to show the answer which is desired, 
and thus to lead and prepare the way 
for its being given. It is not allowed 
in courts of law to put such questions 
; to a witness under e3camination. 

QUES'TION, p. t. [add.] To inquire 
into, or canvass the propriety or le- 
gality of an action ; as, to question an 
exercise of prerogative. [HumeA 

QU£S'TION,r. i. [add.] To dispute; 
to doubt ; as, I quettian not but the in- 
telligence is correct [Addieon.] 

QUES'TIONABLT, ado. Doubtfully. 

QUES'TIONARY, n. An itinerant ped- 
dler of relics. [Sir W, ScoUA 
I QUES'TIONING, n. Interrogation; 
the putting of questions. 

QUES'TIONING, iipr. [add.] Conveiv. 
ing; discoursing. [Shah,\ 

QUETH£,to.i. or f.[5w Quoth. Sax. 
qiuihan.'\ To say; to declare. [Chau- 
cerj 

QUEUE, M. [add.] A support for a 
lance; alance-resC 

QUECH,^]*'"^"* SeeQ,rJZkou. 

QUICK'-AN'SWERED, a. Quick in 
reply ; ready at repartee. [5AaA.1 

QUICK'.HATCH, n. A name of the 
wolverine {Qulo iuteus). The strength 
of this quadruped, compared vnth its 
sixe, is enormous. It digs up provisions, 
when concealed by the North American 
hunters, at a considerable depth, and 
vrith heavy articles placed also above 
the packages. 

QUICK'SANDS, a. Masses of loose or 
moving sand, which are formed on 
many sea-coasts, and generally at the 
mouths of rivers, as those of the Nile 
and Senegal. They often become 
movable bars, which are very dangerous 
to shipping. 

QUICR'-WORK, a. In merchant ships, 
the same as Spirrettino,— wAtcA see. 
In a ship'Cf-war, a term for the plank- 
ing between the qnarter>deck ports. 

QUID'DLE, V. t. To be busy about 
trifles ; to piddle. [Asisriam.] 

II.— SUPF. 



QUID'DLE, ) a. One who busies him- 
QUIDa)L£R,j self about trifles. 

[Anurican.] 
QUID PRO QUO. Bfisplaced : see after 

Quid. 
QUIES'CENCE, n. [add.] State of 

neutrality or indifference. {Obsolete.] 
QUIE'TUS, a. [L.] Freed or acquitted. 
QUIE'TUS, a. [add.] An exchequer 

term used for discbarge or acquittance 

to accountants. 
QUlGHT,t V. t.[See Quit.] To release ; 

to disengage. [Spenser.] 



QUI HI, interrog. Who i^ or who 
goes there, or who waits. [East In- 
dies.]— From the gentlemen m Bengal 
calling in these words so much to the 
servants, to do something which they 
are too indolent to do themselves, the^ 
have received the nickname of qui At. 
In Madras they are called mulls, and 
in Bombay, dudks, also firom local cir- 
cumstances. 

QUlR,t a. Quick; alive. [ChaucerA 

QUIK'ED,t pp of Quih. Made alive. 
[Chaueer.] 

QUIRKED, t pret. Used in a neuter 
sense. Became alive. [Chaueer.] 

QUIK'EN,t V. t. To qmcken; to make 
alive. iChoMeerJ] 

QUIKK^ST,t a. superl. Speediest. 
—Tike quihhesi strete, the most expedi- 
tious way. [Chaueer.] 

QUILai£T,t a. A scantling; a small 
spot. [Baeon.\ 

QUILL^-WORT, a. A kind of fern. 

QUILTER, a. One who quilts. 

QUINCE'-PIE, a. Apie made of quinces. 

QUINCE'-TREE, a. The (^donia vul^ 
garis. [See Quihce.] 

QUIN'CUNX, a. [add.] An arrange- 
ment or disposition of things by fives 
in a square, one being placed in the 
middle of the square. 

QUIN'IBL£.t a. A sort of musical in- 
strument. [doiicer.] 

QUIN'OLINE, a. A liquid volatUe base, 
formed artificially by distilling quinine, 
dnchonine, or strychnine, along with 
caustic potash. It is very bitter, and 
strongly alkaline; and forms crystal- 
lizable salts vrith acids. 

QUINOM'ETER, a. [Quima, and Gr. 
IMfftu, a measure.] A contrivance for 
ascertaining the strength of quinine. 

QUINOM'ETRY, a. The method of 
determining the strength of quinine. 

QUINQUECAP'SULAR, instead of 
QUINQUE€APSULAR. 

QUINQUEDEN'TATED, a. Haring 
five teeth or indentations. 

QUINQUEFOTIATE, a. Same as 

QUINQUEFOLIATED. 

QUINQUEN'NIUM, a. The space of 
five years. 

QUINQUEP'ARTITE, instead of 
QUINQUEPAR'TITE. 

QUINQU£SYL'LABLE, a. A word of 
five syllables. 

QUIN'TAN, a. A form of intermittent 
fever which recurs every fifth day. 

QUIN'TROON, a. In the West Indies, 
the child of a white man by a mutti- 
phini, or a woman who has one-six- 
teenth part of negro blood. Hence a 
quintroon is only one thirty • second 
from being a white. 

QUIP, V. i. [add.] To sneer at or insult. 
[Sftenser.] 

QITIFP A, a. The name given to knotted 
4!ords of various colours, used for re- 
cording events by the ancient Peru- 
vians, Mexicans, 6c. This word is also 
spelled quippo, and quippu. 
827 



QUIRE, a. [add J A company. [Spenser.] 
QUIRR'ED, a. Haring a quirk or quirks. 
QUIRK'ED MOULDINGS, a. See 

QUIBK-MOULDIMOS. 

QUIS'CALUS, a. A genus of birds 

allied to the starlings^ and indigenous 

to America. The Q. versicolor, or 

purple grackle, is very destructive to 

the Indian corn. 
QUISH'IN,ta. [Fr. eoutWa.] A cushion. 

[Chaueer.] 
QUIS'QUILLART,a. [Lat. quisquilia.] 

The sweepings of a house ; small sticks, 

leaves, or sprigs; the refuse of society ; 

riff-raff, &c. 
QUIS'QUIS, a. [L.l Doubtful; snspi- 

oious. [Cofloqutal.j 
QUI8'TRON,t a. [Fr. quistrer, to ask, 

to beg.] A beggar. [Oiaueer.] 
QUIT, a. Many small passerine birds are 

so called by our colonists in Jamaica 

and elsewhere, probably from their 

note. 
QUITE, ade. [add.] To a great extent 

or degree; very; as, gwttewarm; quite 

cold; quite young; quite recent; quite 

extraordinary. 
QUITE,t a. [Fr. quUte.] Free; quiet. 

[Chaueer.] 
QUIT£,t V. t. [See Quit.] To requite; 

to pay for ; to acquit. ( Chaueer.] 
QUITE' €LAM£,f «. t. [See Quit- 

Claim .1 To quite dame one, to release 

him ana quit him. [Spenser.] 
QUIT'ED,t pp. for Requited. [Spen- 

ser.] 
QUIT£'LY,t ado. Freely; at liberty. 

[Chaueer.] 
QUIT'-RENT, a. [add.] A rent, the 

payment of which frees from serrices, 

&c. 

QUlTTE,t pp. Acquitted. [Chaueer.] 
QUI VIVE. [Fr.] [add.] Pron. kfi-veev'. 
QUIZZ'ER, a. One who quiszes others, 

or makes them the ofagect of sport by 

deceiring them. 
QUO' AD HOC, instead of QUOAD 

HOC. 
QUO AN'IMO, instead of QUO ANI- 

MO. 
QUOD,t pret. of Quethe. [See Quoth.] 

Said. [Chaueer.] 
QUOD E'RAT DEMONSTRAN'- 

DUM, instead of QUOD ERAT DE- 
MONSTRANDUM. 
QUOD ERAT FACIENDUM. [L.] 

Which was the thing to be done. 
QUO JU^RE, instead of QUO JURE. 
Tadd J This writ is now abolished. 
QUORE,t pret. of quake. Trembled ; 

shook: [Chaucer.] 
QUOLL, a. The Dasyurus maerourus, 

a marsupial anipnal of New Holland, 

called also spotted marten. It is nearly 

the sixe of a cat. 
QUON'DAMSHIP,t a Some former 

state or condition. [Latimer,] 
QUOOR£,t pp. of Quahe. Quaked. 

[Spenser.] 
QUOT, a. One-twentieth part of the 

movable estate of a person dying in 

SoDtland, anciently due to the bishop 

of the .diocese where he resided. 
QUOTA'TIONIST, a. One who makes 

quotations. 

QUOTE, V. t. [addj To mark; to ob- 
serve ; to note. [Shah.] 
QUOTED, pp. [add.] Observed; noted. 

\Shah.\ 
QUO WARR AN'TO, instead of QUO 

WAR'RANTO. 
Q. V. An abbreriation of quantum vis, 

as much as you will. — Also, an abbre* 

riation of quod vide, which see. 
Sir 
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IlA,f n* [Sajt. roa*] A fouback^ [Chau- 

fW.l 

UA'ASCH, n. A fiib. [5^ Thuiidbh- 
Fjaii b ttiid 5'vpp.] 

BAHeiT'FISII, n. A local name in 
SbetUrtd for the nortbcrn cbinijcru, or 
king of thfl h^ningK, CAirnzra m^^ii- 

BABBITRY, n, A pluce for rmbbiU; 

a. rabbit- \«arreii. 
BAB^BIT-WAIVREN. n. A piece of 

^ound approprmted to tbe prei«rTiLtioD 

iiad bret^diug of rabbits. 
EAB'BT.E^ROUT, il A tttiDultuous 

ossC'CnbEy, 
RABDOrDAL» a. [Cr, ^-fll^f, ft rod| 

and itTiH, reAcmblanae.] Rod -Ji ike. — to 

anat., a term fgrmerty applied to th<j 

*iif;ittal Huturp. 

KAB IDLY, ado. Madly; fiiriou^ly, 
RA'BIES, n. [addj Madncs* oi^;nrring 

after tb« bite of a rabid animal, aa a 

dog or cat. 
BAB'LEMENTjf n. 5^RAiiBLEMfiNT. 

[.Sjf^flWfT.] 

RACE, n, [d'ld.] Nature i natural di*po- 
iHioit^ [6'AaA.l — ^In wtfjvi/tff. [Ste 
L4T-RAci£ in tbis Supp. ]—Th« tocub 
of man are different varietic* or forma 
of otio Bp«c)e3( whlcb arc capable of 
fruitful union, and are propaj^^ated by 
^eneratjom Blumflobacb distinguishes 
jire different races of men, vIe.: (1.) 
The Caucasifm mce, inelndiuff the 
KufopeanSj vritb the exception of the 
LapTandera and Y'mm \ the inbobitanta 
of EftAtern and Westci^ Asia, Wea^ 
tem Africa, the Ganges, and borders 
of the Caspian Sea. (2.) The Mon- 
ffoUan ract^ wLiich comprises all the 
Asiaticfl ciceept tbofte of the Canca- 
liAn Tarietji and the Malays ; the 
Laplanders and Finns^ the moat tiortb- 
ern AmeHeanSt the Esquimaux, and 
the Grcenianders^ (3^) The American 
racf, comprising all the AmcricanSj 
exeeptiiiji; thoao included in tbepreeed- 
ing Troriety. (4.) The Ethiopian race, 
which inclodea all the Afrjca^s, ei- 
eepting those of the Ciinea3ian Tarictj ; 
Tiz.t the African negroes, and tha In- 
diana of New Holland uud the Indian 
Archipelago. (5.) The Mnla^f race, 
inc:ludiug the brown inlanders of the 
Suutli Sea, the inhabitants of the Sundn 
Isles, the Moluccas, the Phi lip pi no, and 
Marianne lales, and the triif] Malays of 
Malacca, [See Mas in Diet, and in | 
this SitppJ] 

JlACE'-€OURSE, n. The ground or 
path on whieh races are ruD.^AhOj 
the canal along uhicli water ia cod- 
Teyed to and from a water-whceL 

BaCE'-GROUND, tt. Ground appro- 
priated to races. 

RAC EME, iasLcad of RA'CEME, n. 

B ACE MliD. instead of R A CEMED,fl, 

RACHIAL'6IA, n. [Gr. ^.^i,, tho 
spine, i^id nk^4t, pain.] Spine-ocbe, a 
designation of painter's colic, from the 
pains striking through the bjick. 

UA'ClNE,tn. [Fr.l Aroot. [Chenicfr.] 

HA'CIJVESS, H. [add,] A kind of tart- 
ness ; OS, racinett of style- 

llACKf V. U [odd.] To heighten-, to 
eiagj?eratc. {Skah.\ 

RACK, V. i. To amble, but with a 
thicker and shorter tread than in ordi- 
tiary ambling, as a horse. 



BACK'ER, n, [add.] One that harasses 
by eii actions ; as. a rdcAer of tenants. 

EACK'ET, n. fadd.] Jfarftrl^fiUnifying 
a snow-aboe, is an American term. 

BACKET, !»► A smart stroke; a dis- 
turbance ; nn uproar. [Scotch.] 

RACK'ING, rt. lo mariiui Zan., spun 
yarn, or material of auy kind used to 
TOdh or splice the two ends of a rope 
together, 

RACK'- RE NT, it. [add.] Rent raised to 
the uttermost ► 

RACK'<V1XTAGE, n. Wines drown 
from the lees^ 

RAD J- Ipr^ff. of lUdt. AdTiacd j 

RADDE,f I expkined. {CkmtcerJ\ 

RADE, p/j. Rode. [Scotch.] 

RAD EVORE,+ n, [Etym. uncertain,] 
TapMtry; [Chanctr.] 

RA DIARY, fi. One of the radiata. 
{See R Jim AT A. J 

RA'DIATE, V. i. [add.] To iMue and 
proceed in direct hnea ^m a point or 
snrfacet a$ heat, 

RA'DI ATE, V. t. [add.] To emit or send 
out in direet lines from a point or sur- 
face, OB heat. 

RADlA'TION,it, [ftdd-lInnofHro/pAi- 
iafcrpA^, whatever sends forth emissions 
in all directions in the form of radii is 
said to radiate ; and henee we baTo ra- 
diation^ not only of heat and of light, 
but also of sound. 

RA'DIATOB, R. He or that which 
radiates ; a body or substance from 
wbieb rays emanate or radiate. 

RA'DIX, n. [add.] In hot., the root of a 
plant. [Sit Root,]— In ana/., a term 
appliEid to aome parts which are in" 
serted into others, or spring from them, 
a,s a root from the earth; as the fangs, 
the origin of some of the nerrcs, fice. — 
In the Mtrtaria Medicot the term radix 
is employed to designate the root$ of 
medicinal plants, or certain prepara- 
tions from them. — A radix, among the 
old Qxtrifnomen. [Set Hoot in this 
Supv.\ 

Ea E B, n . plur. Roea, [ Sccieh . ] 

BAFF, n. A person of worth 1«m cha- 
racter. [Scotch S\ [Set R)ry*RjLFF>] 

RAF'LES,t n, pluT. Playa with dice. 
[Set Raffli^.] [Cknucerl 

RXFT, n, jadd Hn the Unittd States, 
this term is applied to a large collection 
of timber and falkri trce»j %thich, Hoot- 
ing down the great rivera of the West, 
are arrested in their dovv-nward course 
by flats or sliallows, where they accu- 
mulate, and sometimes block up the 
river for milefl* 

RaFT'-CHAINS, n. Chains for scE!ur- 
ing rafts. 

RaFT'-DOG, 

RXFT'IJSG'DOG, 

a sharp point. It b driven into the 
logs of which r^ls ore composed, and 
at its other end is an eye, through 
vvhicb the roft-nhains are rove. 

UXFTE,f pp, of Itrve. Bereft; de- 
prifpd. [jS/wniCr.] 

RXFTE.t pret. of Mnc. Took awiiy. 
[ ChaUicrJ\ 

EXFT'EK, f. t To form into rafters,— 
In agriCt to plough up one-half of the 
Jaud, by turning the grass -< side of tlie 
ploughi^d furrow on the land lb«t is 
left unploughed. 
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R AG, r. L [Qn, from the root of rage,\ 
To scold ; Co rail. [lAicaL\ 
RA'0£IIIE,t R. See Rao£rt. [Cham- 

RAG'GED, a. [add.] Broken ; dnoor- 
dant ; contemptible, [SA.aA,] 

BAGGED S€llOOL8, n. Schools for 
the lower class of children, in which 
they are edncated, partially fed, and 
taught some useful prt?fe»sioo. Thej 
ore supported by public coutrilmtioii. 
They are also called indattrial tduH^U^ 
— whkh ttt ia this S^pp. 

RAG'GLE, V. t TedifdadluM to notch or 
groore irregularly. 

UAGOUN'CES,t n, plvr, Theprejaoos 
stones called jatitdJUf or hifoehtikt. 
[Chauttr,] 

RAG'-TURNSOLE, ». Linen impreg- 
nated with the Hue dye Qbtaiued from 
the juice of €)rosopkora tinctoria, or 
Crot&n tinctorlti. 

RAID, R. [From ridt.] A hostile or {»«• 
datory incursion ;; an iuTasioo -, an at- 
tack by Tiolence ; an iuroad. [Scotch.] 

RAIL, n. [add.] Fortcastie-raitt ia shipg, 
the rail across the afrer-part of the 
forecastleMjeck,— Poo|»'rai7j the rail 
across the forepart of the qLiartesr-deck. 
— Topraitj & rail aero^ the after- part 
of each of a ship^a tops. 

BAIL, p. t. [add.] To ruU it, to travel 
by railway. \^AmericanJ 

RAIL'-CAR, a. A raiiwaj^csarriage. 
lAmericafj,] 

KAIL'ING, n. [add.] Rjula in g«iieral» 
or tho materiars for rails. 

RAIL' WAY-SLIDE, n. A tom-table^ 
^luhich see^ 

RAIN -BIRD, n. In the West Imtieg, 
thij naoie is applied to two or more 
curious birds of the cuckoo family. 
One of these is the €^cidui vttuia of 
LinnRjus, a species which feeds on large 
caterpiUars^ locusts, spiders, mice, and 
iizard!{. U U the type of the genua 
Saurothera of modern naturalists, a 
name which mean^j litatd-hunier. 

RAiN BOW- WORM, n. A species of 
tetter, the Jierpe* iri* of Bate man. 

RAlNE,tn. Reign. [5jien«r.] 

RAlP, n. A rope ; a rood, or aix eUs ia 
length. [Scotch,] 

RAIR, u. I. To roar. [S^oftfA.] 

RAIR, It* A roari an outcry. [ScoIcA,] 

HAIRED, %ip. Roared. [ Scutch .] 

BAIS'ABLE, a. That may be raised or 
produced. 

RAISE, p«^ from Rine. Rose; arose. 
[Scotch,] 

RAISE, V. t. [add.] To rai^e ont*g brisiles, 
to eneita one's anger, [Low.] 

RAlSONKfc, a. (rA-zo-nr.) [Fr.] Ra- 
tional ; accumte ; supported by reason ; 
arranged and digested systematically; 
Q3, a catalog ne rnLiNmnc, 

BAl^E, n. 4 add.} This tnetrumeat is 
usetl not only for eoUeetiog hay, straw, 
and other light substances which are 
spread over a large surface, but also io 
garden!!^ for breaking loose eaith, and 
smoothing the ^lUrface. 

RAKE'HELL^t a. Ba.^; di^solate; 
heedless \ proHigate. [Spertxer.'] 

RAK EL,t a. [See Rakk, and Rsck- 
rjr.ss.] Hasty ; raah ; reckless. [Chau- 
cer.] 

RAKELKESS,t n. Rashness; reck- 
letstiess. [Cliaticer.] 
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BAKE'STALE, n. The handle of a 
rake. [Local. \ 

RAKE'STELE^t n. [Rake, and Sax. 
fte^.lThe handle of a rake. [Chaucer,] 

RAR'^T, fi. iSm Racket. [Chaucer.] 

RAR'ING, ft. [add.] The coarse of life 
of a rake or debauchee. 

RAKISH, a. [add.] In vcsmU, haring a 
great rake, or backward inclination of 
the masts. 

RAL'LIER, It. One who rallies; one 
who exercises satirical merriment. 

RABf, n. In mech., (1.) Any heavy imple- 
ment employed in a manner similar to 
the ancient battering-ram. (2.) The 
loose hammer of a pile-driTing machine. 

RAM'A6E, n. [add.] Wild; untamed. 
[Chaucer.] 

RA'MA-YX'NA, n. The oldest of the 
two great epic Sanscrit poems, which 
describes the life and actions of the 
hero Rama, and his wife Sita. 

RA'MENT, ) n. [L. ramentum, a 

RAMEN'TUM, ) chip, shaving, filing, 
&c.] In boi, rSee Raments.] 

RA'MENTS, instead of RAM ENTS. 

RA^MIST^ ) n. In philoi., a follower 

RA'MEAN, f or disciple of Peter Ra- 
mus, professor of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy at Paris, in the reign of Henry II. 

RAMP, V. i. [add.1 To act wildly or 
extravagantly. [Snak.] 

RAMPAOE^ \v. i. To rage and 

RAMPAUGE^ f storm; to prance 
about with fury. [Scotch.] 

RAMPAL'LION, n. A rude romp. 
[Scotch.] 

RABiP'ANT, a. [add.] Lustful; sala. 
cioua. [Pope.] 

RAMPE,tr.i. 5^ Ramp. [Chajteer.] 

RAMTIBR, n. A rampart. 

RAMTlRE,t n. A rampart. 

RAM'ULOUS, a. Having many small 
branches. 

RA'MUS, fi. [L. a branch of a tree.] 
In amai., a bnnch of an artery; as, the 
ramus auutomoticus magnue, a branch 
of the brachial artery. 

RAMUSXULE, n. [Dimhi. of L. ramus, 
a branch.] In emat, a small branch, as 
those of the pia-mater. 

RAN,t pret. of Renne, to rend; to 
plunder. [Chaucer.] 

RAN,f fL Force; violence; open rob- 
bery and rapine. 

RANCHE'RO, n. [Sp.] In Mexico, a 
farmer; a herdsman; a person who 
lives in a rancho. 

RANXHO, n. [Sp.] In Mexico, a farm- 
steading. 

RANCK,t) adv. [See Rank.] Fiercely. 

RANKE,t J [Spenser.] 

RAND'LE-TREE, n. See Rantle- 
Tree in this Supp. 

RAN^DON,t n. Random. [Spenser.] 

BANOE, n. [add.] An extenaed cooking 
apparatus of cast-iron, set in brick- 
work, and containing pots, oven, &c. 

RANGE'MENTjfw. The act of ranging; 
arrangement. 

RANO'ER, n. [add.] The name given to 
mounted troops armed with short mus- 
kets, who range the country around, 
and often fight on foot. 

RA'NID^, instead of RANIDiB. 

RA'NINE, a. Relating to a frog, or to 
frogs. 

RA'NINE ARTERT,n. Thatportionof 
the lingual artery which runs in a ser- 
pentine direction along the surface of 
the tongue to its tip. 

BANK, a. [add.] Full, as a river. [Shah.] 

BANKING, n. The act of placing in 
ranks or lines ; thu act of arranging, or 
of disposing in orders or classes. — 
Ranking of creditors, in Scotch law. 



the arrangement of the property of a 
debtor according to the claims of the 
creditors, in consequence of the nature 
of their respective securities. 
RANK^LE, V. t. To make sore; to irri- 
tate; to inflame. [Hume.] 
R AN^NEN,t pret. pi of Henne, to run. , 
[Chaucer.] I 

RANTrPOLE,t n. A rude, romping 
boy or girl. 

RANT'LE-TREE, ) n. The beam from 

RAND'LE-TREE, > which the crook is 

RAUN'LE-TREE, ) suspended, where 

there is no grate. — Also, a tree chosen 

with two branches, which are cut short, 



and left somewhat in the form of the 
letter Y, set close to, or built into, the 
gable of a cottage, to support one end 
of the roof-tree. [Scotch.] 

RXN'TREB, n. The mountain-ash ; also 
called rowan-tree, and the fruit red- 
dens. [Scotch.] 

R ANUNGUL AXEOUS, a. Relating to 
the ranunculus, or its allied genera. 

RANZ-DES.yXCHES,(ranz-d&-vash'.) 
[Fr.] LiteraUv, the round of the cows. 
The name of certain simple melodies 
of the Swiss mountaineers, commonly 
played on a long trumpet, called the 
Alpine horn. 

RAPE, n. [add.] The defloration of a 
female of tender age. — Rape of the 
forest, in law, trespass committed in 
the forest by violence. 

RAPE,t ado. [Suio-Goth. rapp, quick.] 
Quicldy; speedily. [Chaucer.] 

RAPE,f n. Haste. [Chaucer.] 

RAP£,i V. t. [See Rap.] To take 
captive.^To rape and renne, to seise 
and plunder. [Chaucer.] 

RAPE'-SEED OIL, n. S^Rape. 

RAPHA'NIA, n. A disease attended 
with spasm of the joints, trembling, &o., 
said to arise from eating the seeds of 
Raphanus raphanistrum, or field-radish . 

RAPH'IDES, n. [add.] This term is also 
applied to conglomerate crystals found 
in the cells of plants. 

RAP'ID, n. A swift current in a river, 
where the channel is descending; com- 
monly used in the pluraL [See Rapids.] 

R APPARfiES^ n. Worthless runagates. 
[Sir W. Scott.] 

RAPS, n. plur. Raptures; transports. 
[Shah.] 

RAPSGAL'LIONS, n. Rascals. 
[Scotch.] 

RAPTO'RIAL, a. Rapacious; living by 
rapine or prey; as, raptorial birds. [See 
Raptobes, Raptobious.] 

R AP'TURE, n. [add.] A fit. [Shak.] 

RAP'TUROUSLY, adv. With rapture; 
ecstatically. 

RAS-AL'GRATHA, n. [Ar.] A star of 
the third magnitude in the northern 
constellation Hercules. 

RAS-ALIA'GUS, n. [Ar.] The princi- 
pal star in the northern constellation 
Serpentarius. 

RAS'<JAL,n. [add.] A young deer, lean 
and out of season. [Shah.] 

RAS'€AL-LIKE, a. Like a lean deer. 
[Shak.] 

RASH,t n. A species of inferior silk, 
or silk and stuff manufacture. 

RASHXY,aMlo. [add.] Inconsiderately; 
at a venture. [jSpenser.] 

RA'SING-IRON, n. A kind of caulking- 
iron for clearing the pitch and oakum 
out of a vesseVs seams, in order that 
they may be caulked afresh. 
RAS'KAILE,+ n.[Fr.racai//<.] A pack 
of rascals. [Chaucer.] 
RAS'KALL-MANY,t n. [5^ Rascal.] 
The rascal multitude; the low, mean 
part of the populace. [Spenser.] 
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RAS'KALL-ROUT.t n. A mob of the 
lowest kind. [Spenser.] 

RASKOLaNKS, n. [Russ. rasholo, a 
division.] The name of the largest and 
most important body of dissenters from 
the Greek church in the Russian domi- 
nions. 

RASO'RIAL, a. Pertaining to the 
rasores. [See Rasobes.] 

RASPBERRY-BIPSH, n. The bramble 
producing raspberries. 

RXS'TABER, n. [Ar.] A star of the 
third magnitude in the northern con- 
stellation Draco. 

RAT, n. [add. J Among worhmen, a man 
who works under price. 

RATABILITY, n. Quality of being 
ratable. 

RATAN', n. [add.] A small cane or 
walking-stick made ofratan. — To ratan 
is to cane or thrash one with a ratan. 

RATE, V. t. [add. ] To set a certain value 
on ; to value at a certain price or de- 
gree of excellence; to take the rate of; 
as, to rate a chronometer, that is, to 
ascertain the exact rate of its gain or 
loss, as compared vrith true time, for 
the sake of making a due allowance or 
computation dependent thereon. 

RATE, n. [add.] Manner in which any- 
thing is done. [Spenser.] 

RA'TEL, n. A carnivorous quadruped. 
[See Ratellus in this Supp.] 

RATEL'LUS, n. The ratel, a genus of 
carnivorous quadrupeds of the weasel 
family, natives of India and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The R. mellivorus of 




the Cape is celebrated for the destruc- 
tion it makes among the nests of the 
wild beC; to the honey of which it is 
very partial. 

RATE'-TITHE, n. Tithe paid for sheep 
or other cattle, which are kept in a 
parish for less time than a year; in 
which case the owner must pay tithe 
for them pro rata, according to the 
custom of the place. 

RATHE,t adv. [See Rath.] Soon; 
early; speedily. [Chaucer.] 

RATH'ER,t a. compar. of a4J. Rathe 
or Rath. Former; earlier; sooner. 
[Chaucer.] 

BATU'ER.LAMB8,t n. The eariier 
lambs; lambs brought forth early in 
the year. [Spenser.] 

BATH'EST,t adv. superl. Soonest. 
[Chaucer. ] 

BATlHABr'TION, \«. In law, con- 

BATIHABF'TIO, f firmation; ap- 
probation; consent. 

EA'TIO, n. [add.] In law, an account ; 
a cause, or the giving of judgment 
therein.— Extreme and muan ratio. 
[See Extreme and mean proportion 
under ExTBEME.]— Compofftion of ra- 
tios, the uniting of two or more simple 
ratios into one, by taking the product 
of the antecedents and the product of 
the consequenU. [See Compound ra- 
tio under Compound.] 

EA"T10NAL, instead of BA TION- 
AL, a. Pron. rish'-un-al. 



RATINB 



RE-AGTION 



REALLICn 



rX^'TIOKAL, iQstead of RA'TION- 

AL,», 
RATIONALE. in»teaiof RATION^ 

ALE. 
R?l"TrONAHSM^ instead of RA^ 

TJONAH9M. 
RA TIONALIST, initeaJ tif RA- 
TIONALIST. 
RA'^TIONALIST, a. Rdtting to m^ 

tionalii-Lm. 

RATlONALISTtC, >fl. Relating 
RATIONAHS Tl€AL, f to^ or mc- 

cgrdant wHh ratianalism. 
RA';TIONALlS'TreALLY,fflrfD. Ina 

rfttfanallatif^ manner. 
RATION AL'ITY, liwtead of RA- 



TI ON AL IT Y. 
RA'TIONAt 



BA'TIONALIZE, iastead of RA'- 

TjEONALlZB. 
RA'TiOXALLY, iosUad of RA'- 

TIONALLY. 
BA'TIOXALNESS, initrad of RA'- 

TIONALNESS. 
RAT'OUNS.t PI. ptur, [Fr, ra^os; 

Scotch, rattan.] RaU. [C'Anuctr.] 
RAT'S'-TAIL, M, A disease in horseAj. 

in which thfi hair of the tml is pcrma- 

nentljr ]o$t. 
BAT -TAILED LARVA, n. The grub 

of a commpii dipterouA inject, the ii^ri*- 

taliM (enttx. So tenacioaa of life U it, 

that it Ls imid the preaaurca of a paper- 

mmker^i r>re9a will icarceljr destroj it. 

The gmb ia common in priiriesi the 

Ay ii aomewhat like a heo. 
RATTAN,^ 

RATTEIN, ( . , r*. i ti 
RAT'TON, f "' ^ ™*' r*w.teA.] 

rottonJ 

RAT'TlNG.ppr. [From firf.] Deaert- 

Ing one'ft former party and going over 

to the opposite, 
RATTING, n. Th* act of dctfirting 

one'a former partr and going orer to 

the opposite. 

BAT'tLK-BB AlKED, a. Giddy; wild. 
RAT'TLE'SNAKE, a. [add.] Besides 

the Crattdtu httrridia^ there i» the C 

dttruiujtj or striped rattle-anake ; the C 

drtfima^ ur wood ratUcanci^e j and tlie 

€'. niiitariutf or ground rattle-snake. 

All theao apeciea inhabit America. 
RAT'TLlNG,t n. [From rath, a hiU.] 

A ratline. 
RAUGHT,t j^. of Rtaeh. Reaehedi 

taken away. [iSiaA.j 
RAUGHT.f prrf, or pp. of Sa^t. raeean. 

(rawt.) [A-eREACii.] Reached.— On A i* 

tpflv A* Taught^ he aprang forth on hii 

way. WhoHccrJ] 
RAUGflT,t prt^. of Rehht or J?frA. 

(rawt.l Cared ; recked. [Cftffifc^r.l 
RAUN SON,tft [Fr. ran^n] Kanaom. 

[CAnucer.l 
HAVE, jJTvf. of the Terb To /?iW. Did 

rivo or tear; tore, [ficof^ij 
RAV ELLEO, pp. or a. Entangled; 

confused, — A rawtled hettp^ a trouble- 

some or intricate buaineiia. [ScokhJ] 
BA^VEN, a. Lika arawm; black; as, 

raven IcM-kfl, 
RAV ENERS, n. Birda of prey, as the 

owl, kite, hawk, and Tidturc. [See 

Kaptohes.) 

RAy'ENER8.t )n.p/iir.[5MBAyEN.] 
RAVINOURS,tl Plundirera. [C»fl«; 

cw.] 
RAVEN'SARA, n. A kind of Bpicy 

nut, with a bot-taated kernel, grown 

in India.— 2. A name given to the 

bark of the eloye-cinnamon tree,fonnd 

in the Brazils and Biadagaacar. 
RAVIN, V. t. To deroar greedily; to 

glut with prey. [ShahA 

rCW?/ «. [Fr.J Bapine; prey. 



HAVlSABLEit ft. [Fj.] Barenoui. 
\Chau€trA 
RAVISHING, ppr. or^ [add.j Rapid. 

[CAffH<?f7-.l 

RAW-BONED, a. [add-] Having strong 
or coui« bonea ; aa, young, luatyj mur- 
h<inid fellow^. {AddkonA 
RAW- PORT, n, A port-hole in #mall 
Teaaelft for working an oar in n calm. 
RAX'INQ, ppr. Reaching; stretching. 
[StoUhA 

BAY, It. [add.] In ancienl eethisjit, the 
stripe on a ffarment. 
RAY.if^ n. [Sax. wreiftm^ to coreTj to 
doak.) A rogue. 

RA'YAH, In, ZiVera//i/, aflockorherd. 
R^ IA, i A oame gifcn by the OL- 
tomaji Porte to those of bia aul^ects 
who are not Mosaulmcn, Arabic 
writera employ it to designate the po- 
pn!atton of a state, witbout distinction 
of religion. 

BAYED, cj, [add.J Corered with mire; 
snUied,— Streaked or striped. [Chan* 
crr.l 

RAYLE.f p. f. To laUj to utter re- 
proaches. [SpenMtr.) 

RAYLE,t t?. I. To goah; to flow [Set 
RjkXLK.] [Spenser.] 

EAYL'lNG.t PP^^ Rnnning down.— 
RapHng tearetf tears trickling down. 
[Spenier.] 

RAyriE,f n. Empire; realm; region; 
rei^n. [Spfiruer.] 

KAY'ONSjf Ti. p^Hr. [Fp. rosron.] Beam? 
or rays. [^/!etusr.] 

HAZED, j^. or a. [add.] Slaahed; a.% 
rmed shoes. JSkak,] 

RAZ£E', p. t. To cnt down or rednee 
to a lower class, aa a ship* 

RAZfiED'jPp. Cnt down to an inferior 
class. 

RAZEE' IN G, p;jr. Cutting down to an 
inferior elass, a.-* a sblp-of-war. 

RAZOR-BACK, In.Ono 

RA'ZOR'BACKKDWUAXE, f of the 
largeeit speciea of the whatc tribe^ the 
Baii^Tioptera phymfitj inbabiting the 
Northern seas. It is sometimes found 
abo¥e ninety f^t long, and thirty-fifo 
feet in circamfcrence. It is a species 
s<?ldom a truck by the whaler, as it fur« 
mahea but little blubber compared with 
the ri^Ar tchaiej and is besides dange- 
rous, from its extreme octirity and 
quickness. 

RA'2(>R -DANDLE, n. A apecies of 
aolen is ro called on the coast of the 
United S!ates, from the long bivalve 
shell re^emblinfj the handle of a rn'/ftr. 

B A'ZOH-S Tm)P, n. A strop for sharp, 
cning lazors; written also msor^treip. 

REACH, n. {add.] In amt. /mi., a 
vessel IS said Co be on a reeichf when she 
is sailing by the wind upon any tack. 

RfiACti'ABLE, a. That may be 
reached. 

REACHING, pt'^' [add.] Among #«- 
metiy etattding off and on. 

RfiACH'lNG-POST, n. A post used in 
rope'-making, fiiced in the ground at 
the lower end of a rope- walk. 

REACHLESS, a. That caimot be 
reached. 

RE-ACT', V. ». [add.] To act mutuaDy 
or reciprocally upon each other, as two 
or more cbemidd agents. 

RE-ACT'ING, ppr. [add.] Acting mn- 
toally or reciprooally. 

BE.A€'TION, n. [add.] In cAem., the 
mataal or reciprocal action of che- 
mical agents upon each other. ~ In 
patho., the action of an organ which 
reflects upon another the irritation pre- 
viously transmitted to itself; a yital 
phenomenon, arising from the appUca- 
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tioo of an eitemal influence ; the in- 
fluence producing it ia called irritaiia% 
and the cau*e of the irritation b termed 
the itimuluM or iTTitanl. — AJso, the in- 
creased impetus which succ«wls as^- 
ph jiia or torpor, ice. 

RE-A€'TIONAHY, a. Implying w^^w 
Uon. 

READ, ■. [add.] InscripUon. [Spea^o-.J 

BEAD, P, t. todd.] To discover. [*AaJt] 

READ, V. t. [add.] To appear in reading ; 
as, the passage reads tboa in the e«jHj 
manuscnpts. 

RE^ADDRESS', w, r To address or 
direct agtdn. 

RfiAD'KE, n. [add.} At the vitieertitp 
&/ Ojford^ one who reads iecturea cm 
•cientifie subjects. 

HEAD'ERSt n. In the tiinr i^ e^H, for- 
merly two individuals chosen a^nnually 
by the bencherr, from their own body, 
whose duty it was to read openly to the 
society in their public hall^ at Ie«*t 
twice in the year. Qn these occaaioits 
the reader selected some statote whi{>b 
be made the subject of formal exami na- 
tion and discusiiiDO. He first recited 
the doubts and questions which bad 
ariden, or which might by possibiiity 
arise, upon the sevenil clauses of the 
statute ; and then briefly declared his 
own j udgat ent upon them. The vai4ods 
qnestions thus stated were then debated 
by the utter barrhters preient, after 
which the judges and scrjciLUt^ pro* 
notinced their opinions separately upon 
the points that had been raised. Sueh 
eiercisea were termed rcudingt, and 
were often puldiflhed. 

BEAD ER^HtP, a. [add.] At the ujti- 
vertiiif of Oifiird^ the office of a reader 
or lecturer on scientiflc subjects. 

READING, a. Addicted to readlf^; 
as, a reading commanity.^A reetdin^ 
man* in the English univerHiii^j i« a 
hard student, or one who is entirely 
dcToted to htji collegiate studies. 

reading-desk, n. A desk at which 
reading is performed, 

READINGS, Hh See Eeadeba ia this 
Stipp. 

RE'ALf a, Reaf actian. [add.J An action 
brought for the specific recovery of 
lands, tenements, and hefeditameota. 
There are only three extant, via., dower, 
dpver unde nihil habetj and quar^ im- 
pediL^Reat eMate^ landed property, in- 
cluding all estates and interest in lAuds 
which ore held for life or for some 
greater estate, and whether such lAuds 
be of freehold or copyhold tenure. — 
Rent iavtj laws which directly and in- 
directly regulate property, and the rights 
of property, without intermeddling 
with or changing the state of the per- 
son.^^jRca/ Hgflf, instead of the words 
"in Scott /ai^" read in law. — Reol 
thingt^ things substantial and immov^ 
able, and the rights and profits annexed 
to or issuing out of them. — Jfeol tror- 
ramlice, [S^ Wahbamuce.) 

RE'AL,t a. [It. rfti/e.j Royal. [Ckam^ 
cer,] 

REAL DEFINITION, n. In iogic, 
[See Definition.] 

R£ ALIST'ie, a. Pertaining to, or cha- 
racteristic of the realists; reUting to 
realism. 

RE'ALIZE, V. t. [add.l To make certain 
or substantial ; to gam ; as, to realize 
profit. 

RE'ALIZER, n. One who realizes. 

RE'ALL£R,t o- c^f^P- More loyaL 
[C*aticer.] 

BE'ALLI€H,t adv. Royally. [Cftnv- 
cer,] 



REBECCA 



RECHARTER 



RECOINER 



^\ 



RE-ALLIE',t V. i. for Rally. To get io 
order. [Spenser.] 

RE' ALNESS, n. The qaality of being 
real. 

RE'ALTE£.t n. Royalty. [Chaucer.] 
RE'ALTY, N. [add.] Royalty. [Milton.] 
RfiAME,t n. for Realm. [Spenier.] 
RB-AN'SWER, r. I. To answer again ; 
to correspond to ; to be eqaivalent to. 
[Skak.] 

RfiAPING-MACHINE, n. [add.] Since 
the Great Exhibition in 1861, at which 
reaping-machines were shown from the 
United States, all of them modelled 
after that of the Rot. Mr. Bell, ma- 
chines of yarioQs conttmction, suitable 
for reaping, have been extensively in- 
trodnoed, and used with great success. 
REAR, a, [add.] Hindermost; last; as, 
the rear rank ; rear guard. 
REAR, V. i. [add.] To assume an erect 
posture; as, in the pathway rears the 
speckled snake. [Gap.] 
REAR, o. L [add.] To render more 
acute in sound; as, to rear the Toice. 

RfiAR'ER, n. One who rears. 

RfiAR'-FRONT, n. Inmt7ito7y<^atr#, 
a company or body of men when faced 
about, and standing in that position. 

RfiAR'LT, adv. Early. 

Rfi A'SON, a. [add.] All the intellectual 
powers collectively; the premiss or 
premises of an argument, especially the 
minor premiss ; and it is from reason 
in this latter sense that the word reason- 
ing is derived. 

RfiA^SON, fi. for Pbopobtion, Ratio. 
'Spenser.] 

SANSON, V. i, [add.] To support with 
arguments; to plead for; as, to reason 
a petition. [Shah.] 

RfiA'SONABLE, a. [add.] Reasonable 
aid, a duty claimed by the lord of the 
fee of his tenants, holding by knight- 
serrice, to marry his daughter, &c. — 
Reasonable cause, in law, a proper con- 
sideration. 

RfiA^SONED, pp. [add.] Discoursed. 
[ShakA 

RfiA'SONING, pvr. [add.] Reasoning 
in a circle, in logic, a fallacious mode 
of reasoning, in which the truth of a 
proposition is asserted by adducing the 
conclusion. {See Gibclb, No. 7.] 

RfiA^SONIST,t ft. A foUower of rea- 
son ; a rationalist. 

RE-ASSOR'ANCE,n.[add.] Assurance, 
or confirmation repeated. 

RE.ATTACH'MENT,n. [add.] In law, 
a second attachment of him who was 
formerly attached and dismissed the 
court without day, by the not coming 
of the justices, or some such casualty. 

REAUMU'RIA, n. A genus of shrubby 
plants, nat. order Reaumuriacee. R. 
vermiaUaia is a native of Sicily and 
Egypt, and is used at Alexandria as a 
cure for the itch. 

REAUMURIA'CEf, n. A small nat. 
order of exogenous plants, too closely 
allied to the Hypericaoeas, the species 
of which are small shrubs, with fleshy 
scale-like leaves, overspread by resinous 
sunk glands. They are natives of the 
Mediterranean, and the milder parts of 
northern Asia. 

RRAV'lNG.tn. Open violent thieving. 

R£BE€'€A,n. A gate-breaker or riotous 
person ; a title given to the leader of 
an anti-turnpike conspiracy which was 
commenced in Wales, in 1839, by break- 
ing down the turnpike-gates, the leader 
assuming the guise of a woman. The 
name was derived fh)m a strange appli- 
cation of a passage in Genesis xxiv. 60. 



RE'BEKKE,!- n. A musical instrnment 
[iSlMRsBBcl [Chaucer.] 

REBEL'LION, n. Commission of rebel- 
iion. [add.] This process is now abol* 
ished. — In law, disobedience to the 
process of the courts. 

RE'BELLIOUS ASSEMBLY,!!. In law, 
a gathering of twelve persons or more^ 
intending, going about, or practising 
unlawfUly, and of their own authority, 
to change any laws of the realm, or to 
destroy any property, or do any other 
unlawful act. 

RE-BLOOM', V. t. To bloom or blossom 
again. 

RE-BUFTET, v. t To buffet again ; to 
beat back. 

RE.BUOY^ cb I. To buoy, raise, or sus- 
tain again. 

REeALXITRANT,a. [L.re,9ndcal- 
citro, to kick.] Kicking back; kickmg 
again. 

RECALCITRATE, v. i. To kickback ; 
to kick again. 

RECALCITR A'TION, n. Act of kick- 
ing; act of kicking back or again. 

RECXR'NIFT, v. t, [L. re, and caro, 
eamis, flesh.] To convert again into 
flesh. 

RECCHE,t ) V. t. (reck.) [See Reck.] 

RECHE,t f To care. [Chaucer.] 

RECCHEXES,t a. Careless; reckless. 
[Chaucer.] 

RECCHE'^LESNESSEJ- n. Careless- 
ness; recklessness. [Chaucer.] 

RECfilFF-BOOK, n. A book contain- 
ing receipts. 

RECfilPT'OR, fi. (resee'tur.) One who 
gives a receipt ; one who becomes surety 
for goods attached. 

RECfiIVABIL'ITT,n. Quality of being 
receivable. [American.] 

RECfilV'EBi ft. [add.] A person ap- 
pointed in suits concerning the estates 
of infants, against executors, and be- 
tween partners for the purpose of wind- 
ing up the concern. — Receiver of the 
Jines, an ofBeer who receives the money 
of all such as compound with the crown 
on original writs sued out of chancery. 
— Receiver-general cf the duchy cf Lan- 
caster, an officer of the duchy-court, 
who collects all the revenues, fines, for- 
feitures, and assessments within the 
dnchy.-^Reeeiver-general of the public 
revenue, an officer appointed to every 
county to receive the taxes granted by 
Parliament, and remit the money. 

RECEIVING, a. [add.] Comprehen- 
sion. [Shah.] 

RECfilV'ING-SHIP, n. A vessel for 
receiving supernumeraries or entered 
men for the royal navy. 

RECEPTACLE, n. Among the coarser 
alg€S, is applied to those pod-like bodies 
which contain the spores. 

RECEPTACLES OF OIL, n. In bot., 
cysts formed among the cellular tissue 
of plants, and containing an oily secre- 
tion, as in the so-called dotted leaves 
of the orange. 

RECEP'TACLES OF SECRETION, 
ti. In bot., any cavities of the interior into 
which natunl secretions are drained. 

RECEPTA€'ULUM,n. nL.] A recep- 
tacle. — Recepttiadum chph, in tmat., 
the receptacle of the chyle. [See Rs- 
OEPTACLE, No. 3.] 

RECEP'TION, a. [addj Power or ca- 
pability of receiving. (Milton.] 

RECES'SION, n. [add.] The abandon- 
ment or giving up of a tenet, argument, 
or position, as untenable. [Molyneui.] 

RECHiUt'TER, v, t. To charter again ; 
to grant a second or another charter to. 
[American.] 



RECHAR'TER, n. A second charter; 

a renewal of a charter. [American.]^ 
RECHASE^t V. t, [Ft, rechasser.] To 

chase or drive back; a term in hunting, 

[Chaucer.] 
RECHAS''£D,t pr«f. or PP' Chased, or 

driven, or drove back. [Chaucer.] 
RECIPE, n. [add.] In popular usage, 

a receipt for making ahnost any mixture 

or preparation. 
RECIP'IENCY, n. A receiving; act or 

capacity of receiving ; reception. 
RECIP'ROCAL, A. In mathematics. 

edd.] Or the reciprocal of a quantity 
a fraction having 1 for its numerator, 
and the given quantity for its denomi- 
nator. Thus, the reciprocal of 2 is ^ 

and that of a + ' is 

a + ». 

RECIPROC AL^TY. n. The quality of 
being reciprocal. [Lit, us.] 

RECIPROCITY, n. [add.] Mutual 
action and re-action. 

RECIPROCOR'NOUS, a. [L. reeipro- 
eus, and conm, a hom.1 Having horns 
turned backwards and forwards, as 
those of a ram. 

RECITA'TION, «. [add.] The delivery 
before an audience of the compositions 
of others committed to memory; re- 
petition of something learned. 

RECITATIVE', n. [add.] 2. A piece of 
music to be sung recitatively. 

RECITE', V. i. [add.] To rehearse be- 
fore an audience the compositions of 
others committed to memory. 

RECR'LESSLY, adv. In a reckless 
manner; headlessly; carelessly. 

RECR'ON, o. i, [add.] To think; to 
imagine; to suppose; to believe; to 
conjecture; to conclude; as, I reehon 
hell come. This application of the 
word is provincial in England, and is 
used coUoqnially to an excess in the 
middle and southern parts of the United 
States, corresponding to ^necf in the 
northern states. 

RECLAlME',t V, t. [See Rbolaim.] 
In falconry, to bring a hawk to the 
wrist by a certain call. [Chaucer.] 

RECLAIM^ED, pp, m a. [add.] Re- 
claimed animals, in law, those that are 
made tame by wrt, industry, or educa- 
tion, whereby a qualified property may 
be acquired in them. 

RECLAIM'ING, n. In feudal law, the 
action of a lord pursuing, prosecuting, 
and recalling his vassal, who had gone 
to live in another place without his 
permission.— Also, an action for the de- 
manding of a thing or person to be de- 
livered up or surrendered to the prince 
or state it properly belongs to, when 
by an irregular means it has come into 
the possession of another. 

RECLAlM'ING,t n. In falconry, the 
act of calling a hawk back to the wrist. 
[Chaucer.] 

RECLAlMOiESS, a. That cannot be 
reclaimed. 

RECLAYM£',t o. t. To call back; to 
recover. [See Reolaimb in this Supp.] 
[Spenser.] 

RECOGNr'TION, n. [add.] Act of 
formally admitting and acknowledging; 
admission or allowance of a legitimate 
claim or title. 

RECOG'NlTOR8,n. A jury impanelled 
on an assize, so called because they ac- 
knowledge a disseizin by their verdict 

RECOG'NITORY, a. Pertaining to» or 
connected with recognition. 

RECOGNIZA'TION, n. Act of recog- 
nising. 

REeOIN'ER, n. One whoraooins. 
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RECOLLECT, n. See Rbcollxt. 

RE€'OLLET, or RE€'OLLE€T, in- 
stead of RE€OLL£T, or RE€OL. 
LECT. n. 

RECOMTORTURE, n. Renewal or 
restoration of comfort. [SKoA.] 

BE€OMMENCE'M£NT, n. A com- 
mencement anew. 

RECOMMEND^ v. t [add.] To men- 
tion or represent as worthy of some- 
thin;;; as, to recommend one to onr 
pity; to advise one to something, as 
bein>; advantageous or beneficial; as, I 
would strongly reeommemi you to travel 
for your health. 

RECOMMIT'TAL, n. Same as Rbcom- 

MITMBNT. 

REC'OMPENSER, n. One who recom- 
penses. 

RECOMPOS'ER, n. One who recom- 
poses. 

RECONCILE ABLT, ado. In a recon- 
cilable manner. 

RE€'ONClLE, instead of RE€ON. 
CILE, V. t. [add.] In Mhip-bttUdina, to 
join one piece of work fair with another. 
The term refers particularly to the re- 
version of curves. 

RECONCILE, instead of RECON- 
CILE, V. i. 

REC ONCILED, instead of RECON. 
CILED. 

RECONCILEMENT, instead of RE- 
CONCILEMENT. 

RECONCILER, instead of RECON- 
CILER. 

REC^ONCILING, instead of RE- 
CONCILING, n. 

REC^ONCILIN 6, instead of RECON. 
CILING, ppr. 

RECONDITE, instead of RECON- 
DITE. 

RECON'NOISSANCE, instead of RE- 
CONNOIS'SANCE. 

RECONSIDERA'TION, n. [add.] In 
deliberative ateemblies, the taking up 
for renewed consideration that which 
has been previously passed or acted 
upon ; as a motion, vote, &c. 

RECONTIN'UANCE,t n. Renewed 
continuance. [Bacon.] 

RECORD, n. [add.] Convepancee by 
record, in law, extraordinary assu- 
rances, as private acts of Parliament, 
and royal grants.— Old authors accent 
this noun as the verb, and this accen- 
tuation is sometimes still retained ; as 
in the phrase, a court of record. 

RECORD, n. [add.] Witness; testi- 
mony. [Chauaer.] 

EEtOROE'pf c.t [Sff JiKconv.] To 
rem^nibcr; to enter u;>on record! in 
jadicml proeeedine^K [O^H^r.J 

EECOEDEIIJ^IIIP, R. Theo^ceofa 
recorder. 

R^COnNT^, V, t To count agoia. 

RECOUP', or RECOUPE', v. t. (re* 
coop',) [Fr. recoupcr,] To cut a^jun.— 
Jn law, to [cuke a »t-off, dcfalc&tion, 
or discount, sa by a defeiidjin£ to the 
claim of a plaintilTr — Also, to r«iitore; 
to re 'instate; to recover; to redbti'i- 
bute or redivide. 

EEC^i^PE, 11, The kcepinfr buck or 
■topping iOmething whidi U due \ dif- 
count. 

REtrOUP'ER, ft. in law, one ivbo re- 
CDuprs or keeps back, | S^ortf, \ 

HECiJLiP MEKT. it. In tat^, the same 
I as Recoup K, — tckich $et in thu Siipp^ 

RBfOV'Ell, I". /. To cover again; to 
remedy^ to crura of diieflnet, 
I HECOVERABLENESS, n. State of 
, bemg recoTtirabJe. 
I REtlOV'EaER, n. One who re^ 
corers. 



RECOTLE^t V. {. [^^Rbcoil.] To 

retire. 

RECRE ANDISE,tn. [S^Rbobbakt.] 
Fear ; cowardice ; desertion of principle. 
[Oiameer.] 

RECREAUNT.t a. See Rbobbamt. 
[5p«iuer.] 

RECRCllYER, n. One who recruits. 

RECTAN'GULAR, a. [add.] RecUm- 
gular co-ordinaUs, in analytical geo- 
metry, co-ordinates at right angles to 
each other. In pUme geometry, one of 
them is the abscise, and the other the 
ordinate. 

RECTAN'GULARNESS, ) n. The 

RECTANGULAR'ITY, f quality of 
being rectangular. [Rar. us.] 

RECTIFICA'TION, n. (add.J Recti/i- 
cation of a globe, the adjustment of it 
preparatory to the solution of a proposed 
problem. 

RECTIFY, V. t. fadd.] Applied to per- 
sons; as, to rectijy the prejudiced. [Ad- 
dison,] 

RECTILINEAR1TT,n. State of being 
rectilinear, or in right lines. 

RECTO. In law, a writ of right, now 
abolished. 

RECTORATE, n. The office of rector. 

RECTO'RIAL TITHES, n. Great or 
predial tithes. 

RECTUS IN CU'RIA. [L.] In law, 
right in court; one who stands at the 
bar of a court, and no accusation is 
made against him. Also said of an 
outlaw, when he has reversed his out- 
lawry. 

RECUILE' t ) r. ». [See Rbooil] To 

RECOLE',t f start back; to retire; 
to retreat. [iSpeiuer.l 

RECURS V. i. [add.] To occur at a 
stated interral, or according to some 
regular rule; as, the fever will recur 
to-night. 

RECOR'ED,t pp. [iS^Recubb.] Re- 
covered ; regained. [Spenser.] 

RECUS'SION, n. [L. reeutio, to strike 
back or backwards.] Act of beating 
back. 

RED,t )n. Counsel; advice. [See 

REDD,t f Rbdb.] 

RED, ) V. t. To interfere and separate, 

REDD, ) as in the case of two people 
fighting; to disentangle; to clear; to 
put in order. — To red one^sfeet, to ft*ee 
one*s self from entanglement. — To redd 
up, to put in order; as, to redd up a 
house. [Scotch.] 

RED, \v. t. To counsel; to advise. 

BEDE, f [Scoieh.] 

REDj \v. L To cot^Jeetute ; to divine. 

ItEDE, f [Scotch.] 

HEDjf pp. of Rede. Esteemed ; ac- 
tionntftd. [Sf tenser.] 

REDACTION, ». For "MS.," read M88. 
[add.] The ^t of digettini^ or reducing 
to order, applred to literary or scrientific 
materiel*], Law, 6i,c. Also, the digi'at 
thus nnade. 

IlED^'ANTi n* K small species of ant, 
the Formica rvfa* 

R E D '- B (J O K, n. 5« under R E &. 

RED-CAP, n. Many amall speriea of 
insessorid) birds^ wiMi red crown a, such 
•Vl% some of the tanager», are so ealled. 

REDDE,f 1 pn!f. of Jicde. Advited ; 

REI>,t f counaelled ; en plained ^ 
read. [Chmicer.] 

RED'DEKS, n. 1 he fruit of the moun- 
tain-JiAb. More usually rodeatj or ri^d- 
dint. [Scotch. \ 

R E D D E K'S'L I C K, n. ^ R f.dd in a- 
Straik in tfaii Sapp. 

EE^O'IUNG, pi^r. Unravelling; patting 
to righti, 

H ED 'D 1 XG - K A M E, n. A large^oothed 
33J 



oomb for disentaogUng the hair. 
[Scotch.] 

RED'DING-STRAIK, n. A stroke re- 
oeived in attempting to separate con- 
batants in a fray ; a blow in reCom for 
officious interferenoe.>-Ae(i(KNa 19, 
putting in order. [SooteJL] 

REDDr'TION, n. {add.] In iaw, a ju- 
dicial acknowledgment that the thing 
in demand iMlongs to the demandant, 
and not to the person so snrrender- 

RRDD'OUR^t «. [Fr. roidwre.] 
Strength; vigour; power; Tiolance. 
[Chaucer.] 

RfiDE,t n. A reed. 

RfiD£,t V. t. To read. [CJumeerA 

REDE,ta.Red. IChaueer.] 

REDREW ABLE,a. Redeemable rigkU. 
Instead of the words ** In Scois lam,' 
read In law, 

REDEMP'TIONART, n. One who » 
redeemed or set at liberty by paying a 
compensation. 

RED-EYE, n. A fish of the carp family, 
Cyprinus erytkrophthalmus, so named 
from the colour of the iris. FSeeRuDD.] 

RED^-FIRE, n. A pyrotecbnical com- 
pound of nitrate of strontia, sulphur, 
antimony, and chlorate of potash, which 
bums with a red flame. 

RED'-GUM, N. [add.] A disease of 
grain ; a kind of blight. 

RED'-HEADED, a. Having a red head, 
or red hair. 

REDHIBr'TION, a. [L. redMbitio.] 
In dvil-law, an action allowed to a 
buyer, by which to annul the sale of 
some movable, and oblige the seller to 
take it back again, upon the buyer's 
finding it damaged, or that there was 
some deceit, &o. 

REDISBOURSE%t e. t [See Rrdu- 
BURSB.] To repay. [Speneer.] 

REDISCOVER, V. I. To discover a 
second time. 

REDIVIDE% V. I. To divide again. 

RED'-LEGGED,a. Having red legs. 

RED'-LETTER, a. A red4etUr day 
is a fortunate or auspidons day; so 
called because the holidays or saints* 
days were noarked in the old calendars 
with red letters. [Provincial.] 

RED'-LET'TERED, a. Printed with 
red letters. 

RED'MANS, ) n. In Domesday -book, 

RAD'MANS, f men who, by the ten- 
ure or custom of their lands, were to 
ride with, or for the lord of the manor, 
about hla busme^i. 

BED 'MINT, n. A »pecie*i of mint, 
Mentha rubra. 

REDOUND'j r. l [add.] To undulate; 
to move like billovri; as, redoundiitg 
smoke. [Jfi/fon.]— To be redundant. 
Fow often radogddf m tUn Sag^h u vef) 

'awid «»J Hn OU Mngiiih Ttvnit^tifTt Cttmrei^ 
l^titlDJi, 1700. 

BEDOUTE^t tf. i [Fr, redfiutcr,] To 
fear ; to dread ; to revere ; to stand in 
awe of \ Chaucer.] 

REDOUT I^G.t II. Reverence; awe; 
dread, \ Chaucer.] 

RED'-POLE, \ n. A name giTen to sev- 

R G D -P t* LL, J eral Bpecies of lin net*. 
The greater red -pole is the Linofa coa- 
mihiiui I the mealy red- pole is the L* 
liorealis ; and the little red-pole Ls the 
L, tiaaria. The ft^me nJime is giTen to 
the Sifhicolti petechia or a^ttiva of 
Pe[ittiy]¥ani& ; also called the red^ 
headed warb'rr. 

REDRESSEnt **■ '■ [See Reobess.] To 
recorer ; to make amends for. [CLin- 
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cer.]— To set right; to put together 
■gain. [Spenser.] 

BED'.ROOT, n. A worthless weed; 
stone-weed.— 2. New Jersey tea, Cean- 

oUuiMamerieanus 3. A plant; pnocoon- 

root ; tarmerio, or Indian paint. 
RED'-SHANK, n. Tadd.] A Highlander 
with boskins of red-deer skin with the 
hair ontvrards. 

RED'-SILYER, n. A name given to the 
snlphuret of siWer and antimony, and 
also to the snlphuret of sUver and 
arsenic; the former of a dark red, and 
the latter of a light red colour. 
RED'-SNOW, n. See Pbotoooocus 
in this Supp. 

RED'-TAP'IST, n. One employed in a 
public office who binds parcels with 
red tape. 

RED'-THROAT, n. A fish of the West 
Indies, of the genos Hemalon. It is 
so called fh>m its mouth opening rery 
wide, and being of a bright red colour. 
It belongs to the family Scienidss. 
RED'-TOP, n. A well-known species of 
bent-grass, the Agrottis vulgarit, highly 
falned in the United States for pastnr- 
age and hay for cattle. 
R£DOCE^ V. t. [add.] To reduce to the 
ranks, in military lanffuage, to degrade 
a sergeant or corporal for misconduct 
to the station of a private soldier. 
REDOC'£D,pp. [add.1 Free fit>m super- 
fluous bulk. [BaeonJ\ 
RED'- WARE, n. Sea-ware, Laminaria 
diffitaia, 

RED'-WUD, a. Stark mad. [Scotch.] 
RfiE'BOK, ) n. A species of antelope, 
RHfiE^BOK, f the AntUope caprtolue, 
so called by the Dutch in South Africa. 
It is the A. vUlosa of Burofiell's TVo- 
tfeU in South Africa, 
RfiEDE,t n. [See Rkdb.] Precept or 
adrice. [Spemer.] 

RfiEiyiNG, n. In arch., a number of 
beaded mouldings united together, as 
in chimney-jambs, wooden pilasters, 
common picture-frames, &c. 
RfiED'-LING, n. The bearded titmouse 
{Parutf CalamophUus biarmicus), is so 
called fh>m reeds being its farourite 
resort. This bhrd feeds on the seeds. 
RfiED'-PIPE, n. A musical pipe made 
of reed. 

RfiED'T, a. [add.] Having the quality of 
a reed in tone, that is, hwah and thick, 
as a voice. 

REEF, ••. [add.] Balanee-recf, in #Atjw, 
the fourth or closest reef, which, mov- 
ing from the outer head-gearing (dia- 
gonally), makes the sail triangular. 
RfiBF^. PENDANT, n. In thipSt a rope 
through a sheave-hole in the boom, 
with a tackle attached, to haul the 
after-leach down to the boom wUle 
reefing. 

RfiEF^-POINTS, n. In ehips, small 
pieces of line fastened by the middle in 
the eyelet-holes, for tying up a sail to 
the yard when leefing it 

nirrir I "• A course; exploit; adven- 
RINK, J tore; frolic. [Sir W. Scott.] 
RfiER'IE, a. Smoky. [Scotch.] 
REEL, V. i. [add.] To wind upon a reel, 

as yam or thread from the spindle. 
R&EL'ING, n. A vacillating walk; a 

staggering. 
Rfi£MaNG-IRON,n. In thip4fuiidinff, 

an iron instrument used for opening 

the seams of planks, so that the oakum 

may be more readily admitted. 
R£-£NDOW^ V. t. To endow again. 
RE-ENFORCE', v. t. To enforce anew ; 

to strengthen with new assistance or 

support. 



RE-ENFORCE'MENT, n. Act of re- 
enforcing; supply of new force; fresh 
assistance; new help. [See Rb-in- 

FOBOEMENT.J 

RE-ENGAO£^MENT, n. Renewed en- 
gagement. 

RE-£N^TRANT, a. Same as Rb-en- 
TBBiNO, — which tee. 

RE-EN'TRY, n. [add.1 Proviso for 
re-entrVf a dause usually inserted in 
leases, that upon non-payment of rent, 
&c., the term shall cease. 

R£BVE,t n. [add.] A bailiff. 

REEVING 'i 

REIVING,' (*5?:- ^^^^!,^fSP^^^*''- 

REAV'ING,) "»«• ISeoteh.] 

RE'-EXTENT^, n. In law, a second 
extent on lands or tenements, on com- 
plaint that the former was partially 
made, &c. [See Extent.] 

RE. FA. LO. In law, the abbreviation of 
Recordari fadas loquelam, — which see. 

REFE€T', V. t. [add.] To recover; to 
repair. [Chaucer A 

REPECT'.t pp. Recovered; restored. 

REFERS v. t. [add.] To bring back 
again. [A Latinism.] To ascribe; to 
impute; as, he r^ers all his successes 
to providence. [Addison.] To attribute 
by references. 

I would have all the parodies rrferrni to the 
authors thej imitate. Swi/i. 

To postpone ; to defer. 

My accouot of tUis voyage mast be re/errtd 
to the leoond part of my traTels. Swift 

REFER', v.i. [add.] To direct the 
attention ; as, au asterisk refers to some- 
thing in the margin, or at the bottom 
of the page. 

REF'ERENCE, n. [add.] In law, the 
sending of any matter of inquiry by the 
court of chancery to a master in or- 
dinary, in order to examine it, and make 
a report to the court. References to 
compute, &c., are frequently made to the 
masters of the courts of common-law. 

RBFBR£ND'ART,t n. [add.] In earlu 
history, an officer charged with the duty 
of procuring and despatching diplomas 
and decrees. 

RBFEREN'TIAL, a. Relating to, or 
baring reference. ^ 

REFEREN'TIALLV, adv. By way of 
reference. 

REFIG'URING,t ppr. Figuring again. 
[Chaucer.] 

REFIN'ERY, n. [add.] A pUce where 
the process of refining is carried on ; as, 
a refinery of sugar. rSmtlA.] 

REFINING, n. [add.] The use of too 
much refinement or subtalty; great 
nicety of speculation. 

REFIT', V. t. To repair damages; as, 
the admiral returned to Portsmouth to 
r^. 

REFIX^ V. t. To fix again; to abrogate; 
to repeal; to annul; as, to r^/uf laws. 
[WoUaston.] 

R£FL£€TaNG, ppr. or a. [add.] 
Throwing back light, heat, &c., as a 
mirror or other surface. — In optics, 
glass mirrors, polished metallic sur- 
faces, &c., form reflecting surfaces.^ 
Riiflectinig or reflective faculties, in 
phrenol., those intellectual faculties 
which constitute reason or reflection; 
9B comparison and eausalitp. [See these 



REFLEeT'IYENESS, n. The quality 
of being reflective. 

REFLEX^ a. [add.] Reflex actions, in 
physiology, those actions which are 
executed only in respondence or answer 
to the impressions made, by certain 
agents operating upon the nerves pro- 



ceeding to a ganglionic centre. They 
are performed without any choice or 
direction on the part of the animal, and 
may take place even without its con - 
sdousness. Of this kind are deglutition 
and respiration. They are termed re- 
flex actions, from the peculiar action of 
the ganglion in throwing back, or re- 
flecting, along the motor nerves that 
pass from it, the impressions which 
it receives from the fibres that pass 
towards it. 

REFLOW'ER, v. i. To flower again. 

REFORMA'DO,ta. Penitent; re- 
formed ; devoted to reformation. 

REFOR5£A'TION, n. [add.] Houses of 
reformation, institutions auxiliary to 
those for punishment, and designed for 
the reformation of offenders. 

REFORM' ATORY, a. [add.] Refor- 
matory house or institution, an insti- 
tution established for the purpose of 
reclaiming criminals and offenders, 
especially juvenile delinquents. 

REFORM' ATORY, n. A phUanthropic 
institution for reclaiming criminals and 
offenders, especially young offenders. 

REFORM'ER, n. [add.] One who 
promotes or urges pohtical reform. 

REFRACTORILY, ado. Perversely; 
obstinately. 

REFRACTORINESS, n. [add.] Ap- 
plied to metals, difficulty of fusion. 

REF'RAGABLENESS, n. State of 
being refragable. [Rar, us.] 

REFRAlN'ING,tn. The singing of the 
burden of a song. [Chaucer. 1 

REFRAlN'MENT,t n. Act of refrain- 
ing; abstinence; forbearance. 

REFRAN'dlBLENESS, n. State of 
being refirangible; refrangibility. [Rar. 
us.] 

REFR£IDE',tv.<. [Ft. reflroidir.] To 
cool. [Chaucer.] 

REFRESH', V. t. [add.] To renovate; 
to restore; as, to refresn the memory. 

REFRESHFUL, a. FuU of refresh- 
ment; refresHing. 

REFRET£',t n. Same as Refbaih. 
[Chaucer.] 

REFRId'ERANT, n. [add.] Figura- 
tively, that which cools or extinguishes ; 
as, a refrigerant to passion. [Bkdr.] 

REFRId'ERATOR, instead of R£- 
FRIGERA'TOR. 

REFT£,t ) n. [Se^ Rift.] A chink or 

RlFT£,t f crevice. [Chaucer.] 

R£F'UOE,n. [add.] Harbours of refuge, 
harbours or ports which afford shelter 
to vessels in cases of distress from wea- 
ther ; also, placed of refuge for merchant 
vessels, from enemies* cruisers in time 
of war. 

REFUR'NISH, v. t. To furnish anew. 

REFOSE', V. I. instead of REFUSE. 

REFU'SION, n. A renewed frision; a 
restoring. 

REFU'TATORY, a. Tending to refute; 
relating to, or containing refutation. 

REFCT£',t »• [Fr. r^air.] Refuge. 
[Chaucer.] • 

RE'GAL FISH£S, n. Whales, sturgeons, 
and porpoises; so called because when 
thrown ashore, or caught near the 
coast, they are the property of the 
sovereign. 

REGARD', V. t. [add.] To consider; to 
esteem; to reckon; as, I regard him as 
one of my best friends. 

REGARD', V. t. To reflect; to bear in 
mind; to care; as, she does not regard 
that she is my child. [SAoA.] 

REGARiy, It. [add.] Concern ; interest; 
affection ; as, to bear a tender regard 
to children.— At regard of, with respect 
to; in comparison of. [Chaucer.] 
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REOXRiyANT VILLEIN, or RE- 
GXRD'ANT to THE MANOR. An 

ancient serTant or retainer who did the 
bate Mrrices within the manor. 

REGARDS', n. pittr. Respects; rood 
wishes; compliments; as, give my best 
rtffardi to the familj. [FtmiUar.] — In 
Shfih., considerations. 

REG aTH'ER, v. t To gather, or collect 
anew. 

REGENCY, n. [add.] The government 
of a regent; the office or jurisdiction of 
a regent. 

REOEN'ERATIVE, a. Producing re- 
generation. 

RE'OENT, n. [add.] In the EngUth 
univertiHes, the regeiUi, or regentet. are 
members of the uniTersitxes who have 
certain peculiar duties of instruction or 
government. At Cambridge, all resi- 
dent masters of arts of leas than four 
years* standing, and all doctors of less 
than two, are regents. At Oxford, the 
period of regency is shorter. At both 
universities, those of a more advanced 
standing, who keep their names on the 
college-books, are called rum-regenU. 
At Cambridge, the regents compose the 
upper house, and the non-regents the 
lower house of the senate, or governing 
body. At Oxford, the regents compose 
the conifregation, which confers degrees, 
and does the ordinary business of the 
university. The regents and non>re- 
gents, collectively, compose the cotmo- 
cation, which is the governing body in 
the last resort. 

RE'6ENT.BIRD, n. The Serieulut 
chryiocephabu, a very beautiful bird 
of Australia, belonging to the Melipha- 
gidsB, or honey-eaters. The colour of 



^t^/^ 




formanoe of an engine, or the rapidity 
of a process. 

REGISTRAR- 6ENERAli, it. An 
officer appointed by the crown, under 
the great seal, to whom, subject to such 
regulations as shall be made by a prin- 
cipal secretary of state, the general su- 
perintendence of the whole system of 
registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages is intrusted. 

REO'ISTRARSHIP, n. The office of a 
registrar. 

REdlSTRA'TION, n. Tadd.] CUnue of 
registration, in iktfit law, a form of 
clause, applicable to oblis^tory deeds, 
authorizing them to be recorded in the 
books of a court, having jurisdiction to 
put the deed in force. 

REdaSTRT-ACTS. See RsoiflTU- 
Acts. 

REG'MA,t n. [Gr. fnrgm, to break.] A 
fruit consisting of three or more cells, 
each of which bursts from the axis 
with elasticity into two valves, as in 
Euphorbia. 

REG'NE,t R. [Fr.] Kingdom. [Chaueer,] 

REGRATE', v. t [add.] In matonrw»to 
remove the outer surface of an old hewn 
stone, so as to give it a fi-esh appear- 



the plumage is golden yellow, and deep 
velvety black. It was discovered during 
the regency of George IV., and was 
named in compliment to him. 

RE'OIA A'QUA, n. [L.] See Aqua 
regia under Aqda. 

REdlCFDAL, a, Belongfaig to a regi- 
cide. 

REdaCIDE, a. Relating to the murder 
of a king. 

REOIME^ R. (rftsheem'.) [Fr.] Mode 
of living; government; administration; 
rule. 

REO'IMENT, R. [add.1 A regiment 
forms the second subdivision of an 
army. The union of two or more regi- 
ments or battalions constitutes a bri- 
gade, and two or more brigades form a 
grand division or corps-d*-arm^. A 
regiment is conunanded by a colonel, 
a lieutenant-coloneL and a major. 

RE0'lMENT8,t r. plur, [See Regi- 
ment.] Independent governments. 
\SpenMr.'] 

REGISTER, R. [add.] A contrivance 
for noting down or calculating the per- 



REGRAT'ING, r. [add.] In matowv, 
the process of removing the outer sur- 
face of an old hewn stone, so as to give 
it a fresh appearance. 

REG'ULARIZE, v. t To make regular. 
[Rare.] 

REG'ULARS, n. In chronology, fixed 
numbers attached to each month. There 
are two kinds of regulars, solar and 
lunar, both consisting of fixed numbers 
assigned to each month of the year. 
The solar regular for January and Oc- 
tober is 2 ; for February, March, and 
November, 6; for April and July, 1 ; 
for May, 8 ; for June, 6 ; for August, 
4; for September and December, 7. 
The regulart are used with the concur- 
rente in ascertaining on what day of 
the week the first day of each month 
fell. The regular of the month being 
added to the concurrent of the year, 
the sum, if it does not exceed 7, shows 
the day of the w^k required ; but if it 
exceed 7, that number is to be sub- 
tracted, and the remainder shows on 
what day of the week the first day of 
each month in that year fell. The 
lunar regular for January and March 
is 9; for February and April, 10; for 
May, 11; for June, 12; for July 18; 
for August.^ 14; for September and 
October, 16; for November and De- 
cember, 18. By adding the epact to 
the lunar regulars, the age of the moon 
on the first day of each month is ascer- 
tained. [See CoNCURBEMTS in this 



REG'ULUS, R. The kinglet, a genus 
of warblers, closely allied to the wren. 
They are the smallest birds of the fa- 
mily Sylviadie ; they inhabit the woods 
and thickets of the colder and temper- 
ate regions of both continents. Their 
bill is slender, and forms a perfect and 
very sharp cone. R. auricapHiue, or 
gold-crowned kinglet, is common in 
Britain. Another species {R. ignica- 
piUui\, with a redder crest, is also 
found, but it is scarce. 
REHeTE',t Iv- <• To revive; to cheer 
REHEAT',! ] up. [Chaucer,] 
REHfiT'ING,t n. A reviving. 
RErGLEMENT,t »• [Fr. reglemad,] 
A rule; a canon; a mark; regulation; 
a reigle. [Bishop Taylor.] 
REILE,t V. i. To roll. [Chaucer.] 
334 



RB-IMBURSIBLE, a. That may be 

. re-imbursed. 

RE-IMP08E% V. L To impose or plaee 
anew. 

RE-IBiPOSr'TION, R. Act of re-im- 
posing. 

REIN, V. t To obey the reins ; as, the 
steed reuu well. [Shah,] 

RE-INCORTORATE, v. t To incor- 
porate anew. 

RBIN'DEER-MOSS, a. A Uchenoos 
plant, the Cenomyce ramgiferima, which 




constitutes important food for reindeer, 

&c., in high northern latitudes. 
RErNECKE, R. (ri'-nek-k€.) [G. tke 

fox.] A celebrated German epic poem» 

in high repute in the latter part of the 

middle ages. 

RE-INFORM', V. I. To inform again. 
RE-INFUND', V. i. To flow in again, 

as a stream. 

RE-INSTRUCT', v. t. To instruct anew. 
RE-INVOLVE', V. t. To involve anew. 
RfiIRD, V. i. To make a loud noise; to 

make a crashing noise ; to break wind. 



filRD, R. Noise ; shouting ; the act of 
breaking wind. [5cotcA.] 

RYSE?* 1 "• ^ ■™*'* ^^' t^^^*-] 

Rfil'SES, R. phar. Cut brushwood; 
shrubs. _[Scoteh.] 

RE-IS'SUABLE, a. That may be re- 
issued. 

RfilST, V. L To stop obstinately; to 
stick fast in the middle; to become 
restive, as a horse. [5oo<cA.] 

RfilST, V. t. To arrest; to dry by the 
heat of the sun, or in a chimney. 
[Scoich.^ 

RfilST'ED, pp. Stopped; stuck fisst; 
smoke-dried; roosted. [ScotchA 

RfilST'ING, ppr. or a. Restive; baving 
the habit of stopping, as a horse. 
[Scotch.] 

REIT'-BOK, R. A species of antelope, 
the Antilope Eleotragus, or EUotraoms 
arundinaceus. [See Riet-Bok. in this 
Supp.\ 

RE-IT'ERATEDLY, ado. By reitera- 
tion; repeatedly. 

REJOIC'ER, R. [add.] One that causes 
to rejoice; as, a rejoicer of the comfort- 
less and widow. [Pope.] 

REJOIE',t V. i. To rejoice. [CAoaicer.] 

REJOIN'DER,t V. i. To make a reply. 

REJOIN'DURE,t r. A joining again ; 
reunion. [5AaA.j 

RE JOLT',f V. t. To reverberate ; -to re- 
bound. 

REJU'VENATE, ». t. To restore to 
youth ; to make young again. 

REJU VENATED, pp. Rendered 
young again. 

RfiK£,t V. i. To exhale; to emit vapour 
or smoke. [See Reek.] [Cheaieer.] 

RER'EN,t e. t. or i. To reckon ; to come 
to a reckoning. \Chaucer.\ 

REKKE,t c. i. [See Recr.J To care, 
[Chaucer.] 



REMEDIAL STATUTES 



RENEW 



REPLEGIARE 



RELAlES^t nASee Rklat.] Fresh aets 
of houodt. [Cnaueer.] 

REL A'TIONlST, m, A relative ; a rela- 
tion. \RareA 

REL'ATIYE, n. [add.] In logic, a rela- 
tive term. \See the AtU^etive,] 

RELATiYaTY,ii.RelatiTenefl8. [Ear. 

RElA'TOR, m. [add.J In law, a re- 
hearser, teller, or informer; also, a 
plaintiiF to an information in chancery, 
where the rights of the crown are not 
immediately concerned, who is respon- 
sible for costs. 

REL AX^ V. i. [add.] To grow slack and 
feeble : as, his knees relax with toil. 
\Pope) 

RELfiES^t N. Release. [ChaMeer.l 

RELfiFE'.t n. [Re, and Sax. It^an, to 
leave.] That which is left. [Chaucer.] 

RELENT^, V. 1 [add.] To remit; to 
stay; to abate. [Spenser.] 

REL'EYANCT, n. [add.] In law, the 
evidence applicable to the issne joined. 

RELEVANT, a. [add.] In law, apply- 
ing to the matter in question ; affording 
something to the purpose. 

RELE'VIUM. n. [Law Lat.] In feudal 
law, relief. [See Relief, Mo. 6.] 

RELIDE',t prei. of Ae/y. Relied; in- 
clined to. [Spenter.] 

RELIfiF'LESS, a. Destitute of relief. 

RELievaNG, ppr. or a. Relieving 

taeklet. [add.] Tackles carried under a 

vessel's bottom, when heaving down, to 

, keep her firom being too much canted 

over. 

RELK^'IONER, n. A religionist. [Rar. 
wi.J 

RELl6l6SaTY, fi. Sense of religion ; 
state of being religious. [Rar. us.] 

RELIGIOUS IMPOSTORS, n. In law, 
those who falsely pretend an extraor- 
dinary commission from heaven, or 
terrify and abuse the people with false 
denunciations of judgment; punish- 
able with fine, imprisonment, and in- 
' famous corporal punishment. 
' REL1<>aOUSITE,t n. Persons of a 
I religious profession; the clergy. [Ckau- 
cer.l 

RELIdaOUS MEN, n. In a fe^oZ sense, 
those who entered into some monastery 
or convent, there to live devoutly. They 
were held to be civilly dead. 

RELaRE,t n. plur. Relikes, A relic. 
\ Chaucer.] 

REL'IQUA, II. [L., plur. of reliquum.] 
In law, the remainder or debt which a 
person finds himself debtor in, upon 
the balancing or liquidating an account. 

REL'IQUART, n. [add.] In law, the 
debtor of a religua, or of a balance due ; 
also, a person who only pays piece- 
meal. 

RELaSH, R. [add.] Something taken 
with food to mcrease the pleasure of 
eating^ 

RELISHING, j>pr. or a. Giving a rel- 
I ish; palatable; savoury. 

RELIVD',t \ pp. of Relive, Re-an- 

RELTVTED.f J imated; revived. 
[Spetiser.] 

RELOAD^ V. t. To load again. 

REMAIN'DER, n. [add.] Cross remain- 
ders, in law. [See under Cboss in this 
Supp.] 

REM'ANENCE, REM'ANENCT. in- 
stead of REMA'NENCE, REMA'- 
NENCT, n. 

REMARK^ V. I. To make observations; 
to observe. 

REM£ ASSURE, V. i. To measure anew. 

REME^IALLT, adv. In a remedial 
manner. 

REME'DIAL STATUTES, n. Those 

U.— SUFP 



statutes which are made to supply such 
defects and abridge such superfiuities 
in the common-law, as arise either from 
the general imperfection of all human 
laws, from change of time and circum- 
stances, from the mistakes and un- 
advised determinations of unlearned 
judges, or from any other cAuse. This 
is done by enlarging the common-law 
where it was too narrow and circum- 
scribed, or by restraining it where it 
was too lax and luxuriant; hence, re- 
medial acts of Parliament are dirided 
into erdarging and restraining statutes. 

EEM'EDILESSLT, instead of RE- 
MED'ILESSLT. 

REM'EDILESSNESS, instead of RE- 
MED'ILESSNESS. 

REM'EDY, V. t. [add.] To counteract 

REM'EDY, n. [add.] In law, the legal 
means to recover a right; also, a certain 
allowance to the master of the mint, 
for deviation fhim the standard weight, 
and fineness of coins. 

REMEM'BERABLE, a. That may be 
remembered. 

REMEM'BERABLT, aJo. So as to be 
remembered. 

REMEM'BRANCER, n, [add.] Some- 
thing that reminds or calls to remem- 
brance, as a gift; memorial; memento. 

REM'£NANT,t n, A remnant; a re- 
maining part. [Chaucer,] 

REMER'CIED,tJ9. [Sm Rkmbbcib.] 
Thanked. [Spenser.] 

RSMES,tn. pter. [It, redme.] Realms. 
[Chaucer.] 

REM'IGRATE, instead of REMI'- 
GRATE, V. i, 

R£MIS'SAILES,t ii.p/ur. [Fr.] Orts; 
learings. [Chaucer.] 

REMIS'SION, n. [add.] The sending 
of money to a distant place. riSw</{.]— 
In Scots law, a pardon from tne crown, 
passed under the great seal. 

REMIS'SI V£, a. [add.] Slackening; re- 
laxing; causing abatement; as, scorch- 
ing heats remissive of strength. 

REMITTAL, n. [add.} Act of sending 
away to a distant place, as money. 
[Swift.] 

REMIX', V. t To mix again. 

REMORDE^t V. t. [See Rbmobd.] To 
cause remorse; to afflict. 

REMOUNT", V. i. [add.] To go back: 
as, to renumut to remote antiquities^ 

J^imYA.] 

REM'PHAN, n. An idol worshipped by 
the Israelites while they were in the 
wilderness. [Aetsyrii.] 

REMU'ABLE,t a. [Fr. mmisr.] Mov- 
able; inconstant. [Chaucer.] 

REN, n. plur. ReTnes. [L.] A kidney. 

R£N'ABLT,t odv. Reasonably. [Chau- 
cer.] 

RENAS'CENCE, n. Same as Rbitas- 

OBHOT. 

REN'€ULUS, R. [Dimin. of L. ren, the 
kidney.] The name of each distinct lobe 
of the Kidney, in the embryo of the 
mammalia, and of the human snbo^ct. 

REN'DEZVOUS, n. [add.] The plural, 
rendezvouses, is sometimes used. 

RENEAGUE^ v. i. To renounce. 
[Shah.]^ [See HmvEQ^.] 

REN'EG ATE,t n. [Fr.] A renegade; an 
apostate from Christianity. [Chaucer] 

REN£IE',t)v. t, [Ft. renier.] To 

REN£T^t f renounce; to abjure. 

RENAY',t ) [Chaucer.] 

RE'NES, M. [See Rbn in this Supp.] 
The reins or kidneys; the secreting 
organs of the urine. 

RENEW, v. i. To grow afresh ; to begin 

To repeat or tell 



from the beginning; as, to renew a 
story. [Spenser.] 

R£*NFlfiRST',t PP' [From re, and en- 
fierce.] Be-enfierced ; agam made fierce. 



[Spenser.] 
RE'NFORS 



R£N£W^ V. t. 



;'NFORST',t pret. of Re-inforce, 
Re-inforced; made fresh attempts. 
[Spenser.] 

REN'6ES,t n. pbtr. Ranges; ranks; 
the steps of a ladder. [Chaucer,] 

REN IANT,t a. One who renounces 
or alijures; a renegade. [Chaucer.] 

RENI'TENCB, RENI'TENCY, in- 
stead of REN'ITENCE, REN ITEN- 
CY. 

RENTTENT, instead of REN'I- 
TENT, a, 

RENNE,t V. i, [G. renmm.] To run. 
[Chaucer.] 

RENNE,t V. t. [Sax. rendan.] To rend. 



REN'NET-WHEY, n. The serous part 
of milk, separated from the caseous, by 
means of rennet. It is used in phar- 
macy. 

R£NOME£',t n. FFr. renoMiMr.] Re- 
nown. [Chaucer.] 

REN'oVANT, a. Renewing. 

REN'O V ATER, n. One who renovates. 

RENOV£LAUNC£,t n. [Fr.] A re- 
newing. [Chaucer.] 

RENOyELLE',t v. i, TFr. renouvaer.] 
To renew. [Chaucer,] 

RENT, R. [add.1 Rent may be considered 
as of a twofold nature:— first, as some- 
thing issuing out of the land, as a com- 
pensation for the possession during the 
term; and, secondly, as an acknow- 
ledgment made by the tenant to the 
lord of his fealty or tenure. It must 
always be a profit, and the profit must 
be certain, or that which may be re- 
duced to a certainty by either party. 
It must issue yearly, though it may be 
reserved every second, third, or fourth 
year; it must issue out of the thing 
granted, and not be part of the land or 
thing itself, which must be either lands 
or tenements corporeal. All rents ara 
recoverable by distress. — Forv-AamI 
rent, a fine or premium given by the 
lessee at the time of taking his lease. 
It is otherwise caUed a fore-gift, or 
income. 

RENT'-ARRfiAR', r. Unpaid rent. 

REN T'-D AY, R.The day for paying rent 

RENTS, R. plur. Openings or cracks 
which take place in timber or planks, 
when much exposed to the heat of the 

RENVERST", pp, [See Rbhtbbsb.] 
Reversed. [Spenser.] 
REOe'€UPY, V. t. To occupy anew. 
REPAINT", V. t. To paint anew. 
REPAIR£",tR. [Fr.] Resort. [CAoucer.] 
i,oT>iToi^. i^P } Toretum. [Chaucer,] 
"TION, - * ^~-'-- '-' 



R. A division into 



R£PAIR£', 
RBPARTr" 

smaller parts. 
REPAST", V. t. To take food; to feart. 

[Pope.] 
REPA"TRIAT£,orREPAT"RIAT£,t 

v.i. 
REPA'TRIATED, or REPAT^RI AT- 

ED,fpp. 
REPATRIATING, or REPAT'RI- 

ATING,tj>pr. 
REPATRIA"TION,t r. Return to one's 

own country. 
REPAY", V. t. To pay again, or a second 

time. 

REPEAL", R. [add.] Act of repealing. 
REP£L"LENT, r. fadd.] A medicine 

or application which causes a disease 

to rscede fh>m the surface of the body. 
REPINE", R. A repining. [Shah.] 
REPLE0IA"RE, v. t. [See Rbplbi 
80 



i Rbplbvt.] 



HEP^SlLVEIt 



BESIN 



REBTE 



In law, to rcdcetn a thing detained or | 
I taken by another by giring sureties. — | 

In Scots law. \See Replkdgino.] 
I REPLETE'NESS, n. Fuiness ; repletion. 
REPLEV'lE.t V. t.lSee Replevt.J To 

reclaim. \ Spenser.] 
REPLEV'ISU, V, t. In law, to let one 

out of custody, upon security being 

giren that he shall be forthcoming at a 

time and place appointed. 
REPLEVY, n. Replerin,— wAwA see, 
REPLICANT, n. One who makes a 

reply. 
REPLICATED, a. Folded back. [See 

RcPLiICATB 1 

REP'LUM, n. [L. the panel of a door.] 
In bot, the framework formed by the 
separation of the two sutures of a legume 
or silicule from its Talres. 

REPOS'lT, n. A repository. 

REPOSr'TION, n. [add.] In Scots laio, 
retrocession, or the returning back of 
a right from the assignee, to the person 
granting the right. 

REPRfiFE',t In. [See Reprove] Re- 

REPRBVE',t ) proof. [CTuiucer.] 

REPREHEN'SIVELY, ode. With re- 
prehension. 

REPRESENT', v. i, [add.] To bring 
into mental view ; to offer to the mind 
as an object for consideration; as, rea- 
son and reflection represent to us the 
meanness of all sensual gratifications. 

REPRESENT'ANT, a. RepresenUng; 
having vicarious power. 

REPRESENTATION, n. [add.l The 
act of exhibiting anything, or offering 
it for consideration in a particular 
character; as, a represenintion of God 
to ourselves, under those affecting char- 
acters of Creator and Redeemer. [At- 
terbury.}-~ln law, the personating of 
another, as heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators. — Also, a collateral statement, 
in insurance, either by parol or in writ- 
ing, of such facts or circumstances 
relating to the proposed adrenture, and 
not inserted in the policy, as are neces- 
sary for the information of the insurer, 
to enable him to form a just estimate 
of the risk. — In Scots law, the written 
pleading presented to a lord-ordinary 
of the court of session, when his judg- 
ment is brought under review. 

REPRESENTATIONAL, a. Pertain- 
ing to, or containing representation. 

REPRESENT'ATIVE, n. [add.] Real 
representative, an heir-at- law or derisee. 
— Personal representative, an executor 
or administrator. 

REPRIfiFE',t n. Reproof. [Spenser.] 

REPRIEVED,! pp. Reproved. [Spen- 
ser.l 

REPRI SAL, ft. [add.] In law, the 
taking of one thing in satisfaction for 
another. It is either ordinary, as ar- 
resting and taking the goods of mer- 
chant-strangers within the realm; or 
extraordinary, as satisfaction out of the 
realm. It is under the great seal. 

REPRFSES, n. See Reprizes. 

REPRIVE',t ». <• To reprieve; to re- 
store. [Spenser.] 

REPRI2iE% V. t. To prize anew. 

REPROACH'FULNESS, n. Quality of 
being reproachful. 

REP'ROBATE,a. [add.] Disapproved; 
rejected; as, a repro6a<e letter. [Addi- 
son.] 

REP^ROBATIVE, \a. Condemning in 

REP'ROBATORY, J strong terms; 
criminatory. 

REPROOF', n. [add.] Disproof. \Shak.] 

REPROV AL, n. Act of reproving ; re- 
proof. 

REP'-SILVER, n. Money anciently paid 




by scrrilo tenants to their lord, to be 
quit of the duty of reaping his com. 

REPUBLIC A'TION, n, [add.] There- 
publication of a will is now no longer 
necessary. 

REPUGNANT, a. [add.] In a legal 
sense, contrary to what is stated before. 
A repugnant condition is Toid. 

REPU'RIFY, V. I. To purify again. 

REPOT ED, pp. or a. [add.] Reputed 
owner, in law, one who has to all ap- 
pearances, the right and actual posses- 
sion of property. 

REQUfiRE',t V. t. [Fr. requenr.^ To 
require. [Chaucer.] 

REQUEST', n. [add.] Courts Cif request. 
[See the Verb.\ 

REQUISI'TIONIST, n. One who 
makes requisition. 

REQUIS'ITIVE, n. He or that which 
makes requisition. 
RfiRE,t v.t To rear; 
to raise. [Chaucer.] 
RfiRE'-BRACE, n. 
Armour for the upper 
part of the arm above 
the elbow, forming 
the connection be- 
tween the iwuldron 
and the vam-brace. 
RfiRE'-FIEFS, n. In 

uti Pbaidrwuid Bert- Scotland, inferior feu- 
datories. 

RESCeiT', ) 91. [L. r»ceptio.] In law, an 

RECfilT', ) admission or receiving of 
a third person to plead his right in a 
cause formerly commenced between two 
other persons. — Resceit of homage, the 
lord's receiving homage of his tenant at 
his admission to the land. 

RESCIND'ABLE, a. That may be 
rescinded. 

RES'COWE,t V, t. To rescue. 

RE'SCRIPT, n. [add.] An edict or 
decree. 

RESfilZ'ED, pp. [add.] Put into pos- 
session again ; re-instated. [SE>enser.] 

RESEM'BLER, n. One who resembles. 

RESENT^ V. t. To be indignant; to 
feel resentment. [Swift.] 

RES CJES'T^, n. p/ur. [L.] In law, all 
the surrounding facts of a transaction. 

RES'IANT, a. [add.] Resumt roUs, in 
law, rolls containing the resiants or 
residents in a tithing, &o., which are 
to be called over by the steward on 
holding courts-leet. 

RES'IANT, n. A resident; an officer 
residing in a distant place. 

RES'IDENT, n. [add.] In feudal law, 
a tenant who was obliged to reside on 
his lord's huid, and not to depart from 
the same. 

RESIDENTIAL, instead of BESI- 
DENTLAL, a. [add.] RelaUng to real- 
dence. 

RESIDEN'TIARYSHIP, n. The sU- 
tion of a residentiary. 

RESID'U AL, n. In math., an expression 
which gives the remainder of a sub- 
traction, as a--b. [See the Adjective.] 

RESID'UARY, a. [add.] Residuary 
devisee, the person named in a will, 
who is to take all the real property 
remaining over and above the other 
devises. 

RESIGNA'TION, n. [add.] The giring 
up a chiim, office, place, or possession. 
— In ecclesiastical affairs, the yielding 
up a benefice into the hands of the 
ordinary, called by the canonists re- 
nMtncicOion. A surrender is the giving 
up of temporal land into the hands of 
the lord. 

RES'IN, n. [add.] Resin of copper, a 

name given to the proto-chloride of 
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copper, from Its resemblance to eon- 
mon resin. — Alpha-resin, betorrtsin, 
the two constituent resins of colo- 
phony, respectively called ptme add 
and sylvic acid. 

RESI'NA, 11. [L.] Resin, or rosin. 

RESINE'INE, ft. An oil yielded by 
colophony. 

RES IN'TEGRA. [L.] In law, a new 
thing or agreement. 

RESIST'ING, ppr. or a. Resisting 
medium, [add.] In astron,, an exceed- 
ingly rare medium supposed to be 
diffused through the pbinetary system. 

RES'OLUBLENESS, n. QuaUty of 
being resoluble. 

RESOLV ABILITY, n. The property of 
being resolvable; the quality of re- 
sol vableness. [ Cosmos. \ 

RESOLVE, n. (rezolv'.) [add.] The de- 
termination of any corporation or asso- 
ciation ; resolution. 

RESOLVE, V. I. (rezolv'.) To be ulti- 
mately reduced; as, the question rr- 
solves into this. [Pope.] 

RESOLVED, pp. [add J Dissolved; re- 
laxed ; laid at ease, [i^juer.l 

RESOLVEDLY, adv. [add.] So as to 
resolve, and clear up all doabta and 
difficulties. [5AaA.]^ 

RESOLVEND, w. [From L. resoboo, to 
resolve.] In arith., a number which 
arises from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction, in extracting tbe 
square or cube root. 

Rfi'SON.t n. [Fr. raison.] Reason ; ratio ; 
proportion. [Chaucer.] 

R£'SONS,t n. pi. Discourses.[CIUnicer.] 

RESORT', n, [add.] In law, the autho- 
rity or jurisdiction of a court. — Dernier 
resort, the last resource or refuge. The 
House of Lords is the dernier resort in 
cases of appeal. 

RESPECT', n. [add.] Circumspection; 
prudence. [5AaA.] 

RESPECT'IVE, a. [add.] Having rela- 
tion to ; regardful. [ShahA 

RESPIRA'TIONAL, a. Relating to 
respiration. 

RESPI'RATORY, a. [add.] Resjnra- 
tory surface, the surface of the lungs 
that comes in contact with the air. 
This surface is extended by minute 
subdivision of the lungs into small ca- 
vities or tM-ceiU.— Respiratory nerves, 
a series of nerves proceeding from a 
narrow white fasciculus, situated be- 
tween the corpus olivare, and the cor- 
pus retiforme, in the medulla Momgaia, 
and appropriated to the function of 
respiration. 

RESPITE', n. for Respect. [Chaucer :\ 

RESPlT'EN.t V. i. infw, [See Re- 
spite.] To grant a respite \ to excose. 
[Chaucer A 

RESPOND'ENCE, n. [add.] Unison; 
mutual agreement; sympathy; as, the 
sweet respondenee of united hearts. 
[Pamell.] 

RESPOND'ENT,a. [add. J Answerable; 
conformable ; corresponding. [Pope.] 

RESPORT',t n. for Respect. [Chau- 
cer,] 

REST, n. [add.] A syllable. [Jonson.] 

RESTAUR', ( n. [Fr. restaur.] In law, 

RESTOR', > the remedy or recourse 
which assurers have against each other, 
according to the date of their assu- 
rances ; or against the masters, if the 
loss arise through their default; also, 
the remedy or recourse a person has 
against his guarantee or other person, 
who is to indemnify him from any 
damage sustained. 

REST£,tv.i.andik See Rest. [Chau- 
cer.] 
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RESTTULNESS, n. State of beins 
restful. "[Rare.] 

RESTIPULA'TION,t n. A new stipu- 
I lation. 

BESTITU'TIO IN IN'TEGRUM.[L.] 
In law, the rescinding of a contract or 
transaction, so as to place the parties 
to it in the same position, with respect 
to one another, which they occupied 
before the contract was made, or the 
transaction took place. 

RESTITUTION, n. [add.] In law, the 
patting of a person in possession of 
lands or tenements who had been nn« 
lawfully disseized of them. — RutUuHon 
of conjugal rights, a species of matrimo- 
nial cause, which is brought wfaenerer 
the husband or wife is guilty of the injury 
of subtraction, or lives separate ft'om 
the other, without any sufficient reason. 
— Restitution of minors, in Scots law, 
a restoring of minors to rights lost by 
I deeds executed during their minority. 

RESTITUTIO'NE TEMPORA'- 
LIUM, n. In Itno, a writ addressed to 
the sheriff, to restore the temporalities 
of a bishopric to the bishop elected and 
confirmed. 

RESTXESS, a, [add.] Not affording 
rest ; uneasy ; as, a restless chair. [Cow- 
per.] 

IlEST^LESSE,t a. [See Restless.] 
Unceasing ; resistless. [5peiuer.] 

RESTORA'TIONER, \n. A UniTcr- 

RESTORA'TIONIST, f salist, who 
belioTes in a temporary future punish- 
ment, but in a final restoration of all 
to the favour and presence of God. 

RESTORA'TION ISM, n. The doctrine 
of the Restorationists. 

REST(XRATIVELY,ado. Inamanner 
or degree that tends to renew strength 
or vigour. 

RESTORE',! n. Restoration; resUtu- 
tion. [Spenser,] 

REST'Y, a. Rusty ; spoUed for want of 
use. iShak.] 

RESULT', V. t. [add.] To dedde or 
decree, as ^p ecdesiastioal council. 
[American.] 

RESULT-, n. [add.l In New England, 
the decision or determination of a 
council or deliberatiTe assembly; as, 
the result of an ecclesiastical council. 

RESULT' ANT, a. That results from 
the combination of two or more agents ; 
as, a resultant motion produced by two 
forces. 

RESULT'FyL, a. Haying results; ef- 
fectnal. 

RESULT'ING, ppr. or a. [add.] In 
dimamics, proceeding from the com- 
bination of two or more agents ; as, a 
resulting foroe or mot\on,^Resulting 
trust, in law, a trust that arises from 
the operation or construction of equity, 
and in pursuance of the rule, that trusts 
result to the party from whom the 
consideration moves. 

BBSUM'MONS, n. In law, a second 
summons, or calling a person to answer 
an action where the first summons is 
defeated by any occasion. 

RESUMPTION, «. [add.] In law, the 
taking again by the crown such lands 
or tenements, &c., as on false sugges- 
tion had been granted by letters-patent. 

BESUP'INATED, a. Lying with the 
face npwards. 

BESUR'6ENCE, «. [L. resurgo.] The 
act of rising again. 

RESUR 6ENT, a. Rising again or from 
tile dead. 

RESURRECTIONIST, n. [add.! One 
who disinters human bodies for <Ussec- 
tioQ. 



RESURREC'TION-MAN, n. Same as 
Resurrectionist. 

RESUS'CITABLE, a. That may be 
resuscitated. 

RET, V. I. [Corruption of rot.] To soak; 
to macerate in water or in moisture ; 
to rot or partially putrefy, as fiax. 
RETAILED', pp. Retold. [Shah.] 
RETAIN'ING-FEE, n. Inlaw, a pre- 
liminary fee given to a counsel, in order 
to insure his advocacy. 
RETALI ACTION, n. [add.] In law, the 
lex talionis. [See Lex.] 
RETARD' ATIVE, a. That retards; 
having power to retard. 
BE'TE, n. [L. a net.] In anat., a vascu* 
lar net- work or plexus of vessels. — Rete 
mtdphigii, the fine net- work of the ex- 
tremities of the pulmonary arteries. — 
Rete mirabUis, a net-work of blood- 
vessels in the basis of the brain of quad- 
rupeds. 

BET'ENUE.t n. Retinue.— Al his ret- 
enue, retained by him. [Chaxtcer.] 

RETEFORA, «. 
[L. rete, a net, and 
porus, a pore.] A 
genus of polypifer- 
ous corallines, con- 
sisting of flattened 
foliac«ous expan- 
sions pierced like 
net-work. R.cellu- 
losa is known by 
the name of Nep- 
tun^s rujBlles. 
RE'THOR,t n. 
An orator or rhetorician. 
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Gr. ^ntm^.] 
Chaucer.] 

RETICULUM, «. [L. a little net,] 
See Reticule. 

RETIC'ULUS RHOMROIDA'LIS, m 
A modern southern constellation con- 
sisting of ten stars. 

RETINACULUM, n. [L. reHneo, to 
hold back.] In surgery, an instrument 
used in amputation, 

RETINAPH'THA, n. [Gr. ^inn«, resin.] 
A compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
formed by dropping resin into a cylinder 
heated to a cherry<red. 

RET'INOLE, n. A compound obtained 
by heating colophony. 

BETINY'LENE, n. A compound ob- 
tained by heating colophony. It yields 
with sulphuric acid, an acid isomeric 
with sulphocumenic acid. 

RE'TIPED, n. [L. reU, and pef, a foot.] 
A name given to birds, the skin of whose 
tarsi is divided into small polygonal 
scales. 

RETIR'ACY, n. Sufficiency or compe- 
tency to retire with. Thus, a person 
who has retired from business with a 
fortune is said to have a retiracy, 
[American,] 

RETIRE', V. i, [add.] To make to retire. 
—To retire a bill, to take up and pay a 
bill of exchange, &c., when due. [Mer- 
cantile phrase.] 

RETIR'ER,n. One who retires or with- 
draws. 

RETIRING, ppr. [add.] Making to re- 
tire; coming back again. [5AaA.]— iZe- 
tiring a bill, taking up and paying a 
bill when due. [Mercantile phrased 

RETIS'TERENE, n, A compound solid 
substance obtained fit>m colophony. 
It has the same composition as naphtha- 
line. 

RETORT', V, i. [add.] To curl or curve 
back, as a line. 

RETRACTION, n. [add.] LiterdHy, 
the act of drawing back ; as, the retrac- 
tion of a muscle. 

RETRACTOR, n. [add.] In surgery, 
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apiece of linen employed in amputation 
for drawing the divided muscles up- 
ward, and thus keeping every part of 
the wound out of the way of the saw. 

RETRAITT',t n. See Retrait. [Spen- 
serA 

RETRENCH', v. t. [add.] To mutilate; 
to lop; to shorten; to cut off; as, a 
face retrenched *of nose, and eyes, and 
beard. [Hudibras.] 

RETRENCH', V. t. [add.] To encroach; 
to make inroad ; as, to retrench on reve- 
nues. [5u'(/).] 

RETRENCHMENT, n. [add.] In- 
trenchment. [PopeA 

RE'TROCfiDE, V. <.To cede back again; 
to restore to the former state ; as, to 
retroeede a territory to a former pro- 
prietor. 

RE'TROCfiDED, pp. [add.] Granted 
back. 

RE TROCEDING, ppr. [add.] Ceding 
back. 

RETROGRAD'INGLY, adv. By re- 
trograde motion. 

RETROSE',t a. [L. retrusus,] Hidden; 
abstruse. 

BETTING, n. [add.] The act or pro- 
cess of preparing flax for the separation 
of the woody part from the filamentous 
part, by soaking it in water, or by ex- 
posure to dew ; also called rotting, 

RETURN', n. [add.] Answer; replj; 
as, to the question put to him he made 
the following return^ — A report or nu- 
merical statement; as, the returns of 
an election ; the returns of a marshal. 

RETURN, r. t. [add.] To bring back 
simply ; as, to return a person. [Shah.] 

RETURN'-DAYS, n. In law, certain 
days in term for the return of writs. 

RETURN'ING, ppr. [add.] Returnxng 
from transportation, coming back to 
this country before the term of punish- 
ment is determined. This offence is 
punishable by transportation for life or 
imprisonment. 

RETYRE',t n. Retirement [Spenser,] 

REUNIT'EDLY, adv. In a reunited 
manner. 

RE'US, n. [LJ In 2at0, a defendant. 

RfiVE,t n. [See Reete.] A steward 
or bailiff. [Chaucer,] 

ReVE,t V. t. [See Rbatb.] To take 
away; toplunaer; to despoil. [CAaic- 
cer.l 

REVEAL^ n. [add.] In architecture, 
[See Revel.] 

REVEO'ETATE, v, i. To vegetate a 
second time. 

REVEL, n. [add.] An entertainment, 
properly during the night ; sport ; fes- 
tivity. [Chaucer^] 

RfiVE'-LAND, «. In law, such land as 
having reverted to the king, after the 
death of his thane, who had it for life, 
was not afterward granted out to any 
by the king, but remained in charge 
upon the account of the reve or reeve, 
or bailiff of the manor. 

REVEL'LED, pp. Misplaced : see after 
Revelling. 

REV'ELOUR,t "• A reveller. [Chau- 
eer.] 

REV'ELRI£,f n. Revelry; pleasure. 
[Chaucer,] 

REVELS, R. Sports of dancing; mask- 
ing, &c., formerly used in princes* 
courts, the inns of court, and noble- 
men*s houses; commonly performed 
by night. [See Revel.] 

REVENUE, V. i. (revenj .) To take ven- 
geance. [iSAoA.] 

REVEREl^T, a. Reverend. [Shah.] 

RE'VERS,t a. [Fr.J Reverse; contrary. 
[Chaucer.] 
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REVERSE^ V. t. [add.] To cause to re- 
tarn. {Spe»u«r.'\ 

REVER'SER, n. [add.] In law, a re- 
verrioner. 

REVERSE' SHELLS, n. In eonehol, 
shells which have the aperture opening 
on the left side when placed in front of 
the spectator ; or which have their vo- 
lutions the reverse way of the common 
cork-screw. The genera ClausUia, 
Physa, and Triphoris have all the spe- 
cies with the shell reversed ; a species 
of Pymla (P. perverta) is constantly 
reversed. 

REVERT'ER, n. He or that which re- 
▼erts. 

REVERT-IVELT, adv. By way of re- 
Tersion. 

REVEST'RY, n. Vestry. 

REVIEW^ n. [add.l In iaw, a bUt of 
review is a bill filed to reverse or alter 
a decree in chancery, made upon a for- 
mer bill, the decree having been signed 
and enrolled, and some error in law ap- 
pears in the body of the decree, or new 
matter discovered in time after the de- 
cree made. — Commission of review. 
[add.] The court of delegates is now 
abolished, and hence, a commission of 
review is no longer necessary. — Court 
of review, the appeal-court from the 
commissioners in bankruptcy, estab- 
Ushed by 1 and 2 Wm. IV., c. 66. It 
adjudicates upon such matters in bank- 
ruptcy as before were within the juris- 
diction of the lord-chancellor. One of 
the vice-chancellors is now chief judge 
of the court of review. 

REVIEWABLE, a. That may be re. 
viewed. 

REVIEW'AL, n. A review of k book; 
a critique. 

REVIEWING, ppr. [add.] Reviewing 
taxation, retaxing or re-examining an 
attorney's bill of costs by the master. 

REVlL'ING,f>pr.[add.] Reviling church 
ordinances, in law, a positive offence 
against religion, punbhable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

REVIRES'CENCE,t n. Renewal of 
strength or of youth. 

RE VISAING BARRISTERS' 
COURTS, n. Courts held in the 
autumn, throughout the country, to 
revise the list of voters for county and 
borough members of Parliament. 

REVrVALISM,ii.Arevival of religion; 
excited feeling or interest, with respect 
to religion. 

REVIVE', V. U [add.] To restore; tore- 
establish ; as, to revive the worship of 
the heathen. {Addison,'\ 

REVIVOR, R. [add.] BiU of revivor, a 
bill filed to^ revive and continue the 
proceedings in a court of equity, when- 
ever there is an abatement of the suit 
before its final consummation, either 
by death or by the marriage of a female 
plaintiff. 

REVOCA'TION, n. [add.] In law, the 
calling back of a thing granted ; or a 
destroying or making void some deed 
that had existence until the act of re- 
▼ocation made it void. It is either 
general, extending to all acts and things 
done before ; or special, to revoke a par- 
ticular thing. — Revocation of a will, the 
destroying a will, or rendering it void. 
There are four modes in which a will 
can be revoked :— (1.) By another incon- 
sistent will, or writing executed in the 
same manner as the origiual will. (2.) 
By burning, or any other act of the 
same nature. (3.) By the disposition of 
the property by the testator in his life- 
time. (4.) By marriage. 



REVOCATORY, instead of REVO- 
CATORY. 

REVOIC'ED, pp. Refurnished with a 
▼oice ; restored to its proper tone, as 
an ocgan-pipe. 

REVOK'INGLY, ad». By way of revo- 
cation. 

REVOLT', n. [add.] RebeUion; insur- 
rection of a subjugated people. 

REVOLT',t V. t. [It. nvoltare.^ To 
change or aJter ; to abate. [ Spenser. \ 

REVOLT'INGLY, adv. Offensively; 
abhorrently. 

REVOLUTION, n. [add,] Change of 
circumstances. [5%aA.]— In pure ma- 
thematics, an angle moved over by a 
line which revolves round a point fh>m 
any one position again. It is a synonyme 
of four right angles. 

REVOM'ITED. pp. Vomited again. 

REVOM ITING, ppr. Vomiting again. 

REVUL'SION, n. [add.] Violent separa- 
tion; abstraction. 

REWAKE', V. i. and t. To wake again. 

REWAK EN,t V. t. To waken again. 
[Chaucer.] 

SEWARiy, n. [add.] Regard ; respect. 
— Take reward of thin owen value, have 
regard to thine own value.— /n reward 
of, in comparison with. [Chaucer. \ 

RE WE.t V. t. or t. See Rub. [Chaucer.] 

REW KL-BONE8,t \n. plur. [Fr. 

RU'ELL-BON£S,t ] rouelle, fit>m 
roue, a wheelj Small bone rings, studs, 
or buttons, affixed to the girdle or head- 
dress.— Chaucer speaks of a saddle of 
rewelbone, by which he no doubt means 
a saddle ornamented with sudi rings, 
studs, or buttons. . 

REWORD'ED, pp. Echoed. [Shah^ 

R£Y£S,t R. plur. Dances in use among 
the Dutch. [Chaucer.] 

REYS'EN,t pp. Ridden. [Chaucer.] 

RHAM'NINE, r. A crystalline matter 
extracted from the berries of the buck- 
thorn. 

RHAPSOD'IC ALLY, adv. In the man- 
ner of rhapsody. 

RHAP'SODIZE, V. t. To recite rhap- 
sodies; to act as a rhapsodist 

RHEOM'ETER, r. [Gr. fm, to fiow, 
and fM^t^f measure.] 1. An instrument 
by which the force of an electric, gal- 
ranic, or magnetic current may be 
measured ; a galvanometer.— 2. An in- 
strument proposed lately by Poletti, for 
determining the velocity of water flow- 
ing in canals, &c. It does not differ 
very materially from the hydrometrio 
balance of Michelotti. 

RHEOM'ETRY, r. fGr. fm, to flow, 
and /urc9t, measure.J The differential 
and integral calculus ; fluxions.— Also, 
the method of measuring the force of 
electric, &c., currents. 

RHEOMO'TOtt. R. [Gr. fm, and L. 
iRolor, a mover.] Any apparatus, as an 
electrical or galvanic battery, by which 
an electric or galvanic current is origin- 
ated. 

RHE'OSCOPE, R. [Gr. fm, and #»•««, 
to view.] An instrument by which the 
existence of an electric, galvanic, or 
magnetic current may be ascertained. 

RHE'OSTAT, r. [Gr. fw, and rr-w, 
that stands still.] An apparatus for en- 
abling an operator to keep the needle 
of a galvanometer, or rheometer, at the 
same point during the continuance of 
an experiment, by maintaining a con- 
stant degree of energy in the current. 

RUE'OTOME, R. [Gr. fm, and *ftM>«, I 
cut.] An instrument for periodically 
interrupting an electric current. 

RHE'OTROPE,R. [Gr. hm,Md r^rm, I 

turn.] An instrument for periodically 
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changing the direction of an eUctria 
current. 

RHEU MA, R. [Gr. fmfiLm.] Rheum,— 
which see. 

RHEO'MATISM, r. [add.] There are 
several varieties of rheumatism; as, 
articular rheumatisnt, which occurs in 
the joints and muscka of the extremi- 
ties ; lumbago, which occurs in the loios ; 
teiaiiea, occurring in the hip-joiot; 
spurious pleurisy, which occurs in the 
muscles of the diaphragm. 

RHEC'MIC ACID, n. A vegetable acid 
found in the stalks of Rheum palmatum. 
It is the same as oxalic acid. 

RHINACANTHUS, r. A genua of 
plants, nat. order Acanthaoee. R. 
communis is a native of the oontineot of 
India. The roots, boiled in milk, are 
reckoned by the natives in India an 
aphrodisiac. 

RHINOLOPHrN^, r. TGr. fn, the 
nose, and xtfn, a crest.] A nmily cKf the 
insectivorous cheiroptm, including the 
greater and leaser 
horseshoe - bats of 
this country. The 
species of this fa- 
mily have the nose 
ftirnished with a 
crested membrane, 
which is sometimes 
very oomplicated, 
and has more or less 
the appearance of a 
horseshoe. These appendages are high- 
ly sensitive, and most likely prove of 
great serrice in directing the members 
of the group in their flight. 

RHINOPLASTY, r. In mvery, the 
operation for forming a new nose. 

RHIPIP'TER A, ) R. [Gr. Umg, a ^o, 

RUIPIP'TERANS, f and mfM,a wing] 
Fan-winged insects, an order of insects 
which have only one pair of wings fully 
developed, and these are on the meta- 
thorax. The name Strepsiptera was 
previously given to this group of insects, 
the chief genera of which are Stylops 
and Xenos, and now generally regarded 
by entomologists as aberrant coleop- 
tera. 

RHIZOCARP'OUS, a. [Gr. f»im, a root, 
and mufwH, fruits.] In hot., a term ap- 
plied byDe Candolle to those plants 
whose root endures many years, but 
whose stems perish annually; the same 
as commonly called herbaceous plants. 

RHrZOME, R. Same as Rhizoma,— 
which see. 

RHODEOR'ETINE, r. [Gr. f^, roae- 
ooloured.] An acid resin obtained from 
jalap. It is so named from its striking 
a fine red colour with sulphuric add. 
It is insoluble in ether. 

RHODEOR'ETINOLE, «. [Gr. H^r, 
rose-coloured, and L. oleum, oil. J An 
oily liquid obtained when rhodeoretine 
is acted on by hydrochloric acid. 

RHODI'TES, n. A mineral of a rose- 
colour. 

RHODIZONaC ACID, r. [Gr. f^im, a 
rose.] An acid derived fh>m carbonic 
oxide, so named from the red oolonr of 
its salts. 

RHODOME'NIA, r. [Gr. ftUw, a rose, 
and ipmt, a membrane.] A genus of al- 
gaceous plants. R. palnuOa is the 
well-known dulse of our sea-coasts. 

RHUMBS, R. plur. The thirty-two 
points of the horixon, as marked on the 
mariner's compass. 

RHYM'ERY, r. The art of making 
rhymes, f Unusual.] 

RHtN'CHOPS, R. [Gr.^n««r,abeak, 
and A^, the eye.J The ski^amers or 



BICHABD ROE 



BIFLE-BIBD 



BING-TAILED 



scissor -billS) a genns of aqaatic birds 
belonging to the gull family, and allied 
to the terns. The R, nigra, black 
skimmer or sheerwater, is found on the 
coasts of America, and on Tarious coasts 
of Asia. It skims, while on wing, the 
surface of the sea for its food. Another 
species has been found in Africa, It. 
orientalis. S See cut in Diet, Skiuuek.] 

RHTNCHOSAU BUS, n. [Gr. fvyxt» 
a beak or snout, and #«»{•«, a lizard.] 
A fossil genus of reptiles, discoTered in 
the new red sandstone of Grinsil, in 
Warwickshire. 

BHTTHM'LESS,a.Destitateof rhythm. 

BHYTHMOM'ETEB, n. [Qr. fu8fi»t, 
and furfM, measure] An instrument for 
marking time to movements in music. 
[See Metbonomb.] 

BI'AL, n. [add.] In the reign of Henry 
VI. the gold nal was current for 10«.; 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, golden rials were coined at lfi#. 
each; and in the reign of James I., 
there were rose-rials of gold at QOs., 
and spur-rials at 15». 

BIB'ANDED, a. Adorned with ribands 
or ribbons. 

BIB'ANIN6ES^t n. plwr. Borders. 
[Ckaueer.] 

BIB'AUD,t II. \See Bxbald.] A rogue, 
▼agrant, or whoremonger; a person 
given to all manner of wickedness. 

BIB'AUDE,t n. [Ft. riband.] [SeelLiB- 
ALD.] A poor labourer; a low profligate 
fellow. [Chaucer.] 

BIB'AUDBl£,t n. Ribaldry; indecent 
words or actions. [Chaucer.] 

BIB'BAND, n. Same as Bibamd. [See 

BlBBON.I 

BIB'BAND-LINES,a. In«Aip-6ia/</tn^, 
diagonal lines on the body>plan, by 
means of which the points, called sur- 
marhi, where the respective bevellings 
are to be applied to the timbers, are 
marked oiF upon the mould. 

BIB'BANDS,) fi. In thip -building, 

BIB'ANDS, i long, narrow, flexible 
pieces of wood nailed temporarily on 
the outside of the frames length-wise, 
so as to encompass the vessel, and keep 
the framework in its proper shape till 
the planking is brought on. 

BIB'BING, ppr. Furnishing with ribs. 

BIB'BLEBAB'BLE, ii. A rabble; a 
mob. [Low.] 

RIB'BOX V- *' To adorn with ribbons; 
to furnish with ribbons. 

BIB'BONED, pp. Furnished or adorned 
vrith ribbons. 

BIB'BON-FISH, n. Cepola, a genus of 
acanthopterygious flshes, belonging to 
the Tenids family. The peculiar 
characters of the genus are indicated 
by the name; the species being dis- 
tinguished by their lengthened bodies, 
much flattened at the sides, and their 
small scales. [Su Cepola. J 

BIB'IBE,t »• ^ musical instrument. 

J&eBEBBCK.] [Chaucer.] 

BIB'IBLE.t »• A small ribibe, or re- 
beck. [Chaueer.] 

BICE'-BIRD, )fi. [add.] These 

BICE'-BUNTING, f names are given 
to the Emberixa oryzivora, or Dolich- 
onvx orytivarus of the United States; 
but the Loxia oryxivora of Java is 
termed rice-bird, not rice-bunting. 

BICE'-SHELL, n. The species of the 
genns Oliva. 

BICH, a. [add.] Entertaining; amusing 
in the highest degree ; as, a rich scene; 
a rich story. [CoUoquiat.] 

BICH'ABD BOE, JOHN l>OE, n. In 
law, in an action of ^ectment, fictitious 
persons representing the plaintiff and 



defendant; John Doe standing for the 
plaintiff, and Bichard Roe for the de- 
fendant. 

BICHABDSO'NIA, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order GinchonacesB. The 
species are natives of America. R, 
tcabra, white ipecacuanha, inhabits 
tropical America, and possesses pro- 
perties similar to those of Cephaelis 
ipecacuanha. 

BlCHESSE',t n. [Fr.] Wealth; plur. 
Richest'es, riches. [Chaucer.] 

BICH'LY, adv. J[add.J Richly dight. 
richly adorned. [5<mDioht.] [Spenter.] 

BICK, V. i. To pile up hay or grain in 
ricks. 

BICKXE, n. A heap of stones, or of 



BIG'OCHET,) n. (rik'oshet, or riko- 



peats, &c. [Scotch.] 
ROCHET,) n. (ri 

BieOCHET',) shft.) [add.] This mode 
of firing is used also in naval engage- 
ments, when the balls are made to re- 
bound along the surface of the water, 
and do great damage to the enemy's 
ships. 

BIGOCHET'TED, pp. Operated upon 
by ricochet firing. 

BIGOCHET'TING, ppr. or a. Operat- 
ing upon by ricochet firing; as, ri- 
cochetting batteries. 

BID,tpp. of Rede. [See Bead.] Spoken 
of; declared. [Spenser.] 

RlD'DEhED,f pp. o( Raddle. Plaited; 
wreathed. [Chaucer.] 

BID'DLED, pp. Separated as with a 
riddle; perforated. 

BIDE, V. t. [add.] To ride at anchor, in 
marine Ian., to lie at anchor; to be 
anchored. — To ride athwart, to ride 
with the ship's side to the sea or cur- 
rent. — To ride down anything is to bend 
or bear it down by strength and weight. 

RIDE, V. t. [add. J In New ForA, to carry 
on a cart ; as, to ride a box or bale of 
goods. — To ride the wild mare, to play 
at see-saw. [Shah.] 

BIDE, n. [add.] According to present 
usage, the term ride is confined to mo- 
tion on horseback, and the term drive 
is applied to an excursion in a carriage 
or other vehicle. 

BIDE' ABLE, a. Passable on horseback, 
as a river. [Local.] 

BID'EB, n. [add.] In boi., a smaU leaf 
inserted in or attached to other leaves. 
— In Scotch /aw, a supplementary pi^per. 

BID'EB-BOLL, n. A schedule or small 
piece of parchment, often added to some 
part of a roll, record, or act of Parlia- 
ment; called also a ruier. 

BIDOE LET, n. A little ridge. 

BIDdE'-BOPES, n. In ehipe, two ropes 
running out, one on each side of the 
bowsprit, for the men to hold on by. 

BID'IGULE, n. [add.] Bidiculousness. 
[Addison.] 

BIDING, N. [add.] A royal procession 
into the city of London, [i^aucer.] 

BID'ING-DAYS, n. Days of hostile m- 
cursions on horseback. [Sir W. Scott.] 

BIET'-BOK, thatis,BEEDBuoR, the 
Dutch name for an antelope of South 
Africa, which Uves in reedy marshes 
{Eleotragus antndinaceus). 

Bfilv'ERS,}" ^^^^"- t^*^*] 

Rfi1vaNG;}«^-*°^^»°»- [5tafcA.] 
RIFE,t l».* '. [See Rivb, Birr.] To 
BiyE,t f thrust through. [Chaucer.] 
BIFF'-BAFF, n. The rabble. [Scotch.] 
BrFLE,n. [add.] A sort of whetstone or 

instrument for sharpening scythes. 

[Local.] 
BITLE-BIBD, n. Instead of " Phloris," 

readPtUoris. 



BIG, n. A ridge of land ; the back of an 
animal; course; path. [Scotch.] 

BIG, if n. A tumult; a wild adven- 

BIGG, j ture; a dissipated frolic; a 
trick. [Scotch.] 

BIG'GING, w. [add.] In ships, the gene- 
ral term for the ropes of a vessel. The 
shrouds with their ratlines are known 
as the main-rigging, fore-rigging, mis- 
xen-rigging, maintop-mast-rigging, &c., 
according to the masts with which they 
are connected. 

BIG'GING, n. The back; the ridge of 
a house ; the top of anything ; a roof. 
[Scotch.] 

BIG'GING-TBEE, n. A roof- tree. 
[Scotch.] 

BIGHT, a. [add.] Direct or upright; 
opposed to oblique / as, a right sphere, 
right ascension. Denoting the side 
which was designed to go outward ; as, 
the right side of a piece of cloth. 

BIGHT, n. [add.] The side which was 
designed to go outward, as of a piece 
of cloth. — At alle rightes, at all points. 
[Chaucer.y-Writt^f right. [Bdd.] This 
writ was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. 
IV., c. 21.— Right in court. [See Beo- 
TU8 IN CuBU in this Supp.] 

BIGHT, adv. [add.] Bightly; truly; 
exactly; completely. [CAoaoer.] 

RIGHTEOUSLY, adv. [add.] Right- 
fully ; as, these revenues belong righte- 
ously to the treasury. [6^ir^.] 

BIGHT'-HAND, a. Situated on the 
right hand ; leading to the right ; as, a 
right-hand road. 

BIGHT-HANDED, a. Using the right 
hand more easily and readily than the 
left. 

BIGHT'-HANDEDNESS,!!. Dexterity. 

BIGHT" WHALE, n. The whale-bone 
whale {Balana mysticetus) is so called. 

BIG'OURISM, n. Rigid principle or 
practice. 

BIME,t n. [Fr.] Bhyme; a composition 
in rhyme. [Chaucer.] 

BlBi£'Y£D,t PP. Composed in rhyme 
or verse. [Chaucer.] 

BIM'MED, a. Having a rim or border. 

BIM PLED.fpp. [^eBiMPLB.] Wrink- 
led. [Chaucer.] 

BIM'ULA, n. A genus of testaceous 
molluscs belonging to the limpet family, 
and so called from a fissure {rima) near 
the anterior margin. 

BIN, V. i. To run. [Scotch.] 

BING, V. t. [add.] To utter or incul- 
cate sonorously ; as, to ring advice or 
praises in one's ear. 

BING, V. t j;add.] In horticulture, to 
cut out a nng of bark; as, to ring 
branches or roots. 

BING'-CHUCK,n. A chuck or append- 
age to a lathe, with a brass ring fitted 
over the end. 

BING'-COUFLING, n. In nUll-toorh. 
[5teTHiMBLB-CouFLiMO in this Supp.] 

BING'-DIAL, n. A pocket sun-dial in 
the form of a ring. 

BING ED, pp. In bot., surrounded by 
elevated or depressed curcular lines or 
bands, as the roots or stems of some 
plants. 

BING'ING, n. [add.] In horticulture, 
the cutting oat of a ring of bark down 
to the new wood, for the purpose of 
making a branch fruitful, itc. 

BING'LETS, n. Fairy rings. [See 
under Faibt.] [5AaAJ 

BING'-SAIL, n. See Bino-Tail. 

BING'-TAIL, n. [add.] This kind of 
sail is also called a ring-sail. 

BING'-TAILED, a. Having a tail 
striped as if surrounded by a series of 
rings. 
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RIN-THERE-OUT, n. A needy house- 
less vagrant; arafirabond. [Scotch. \ 

RIN-THERE-OUT, a. Vagrant; vaga- 
bond; wandering without a home. 
[Scotch,] 

Rr OT ACT, n. [add.] This act has been 
amended, as to punishment, by 7 Wm. 
IV., and I Vict., c. 91. 

RrOTOUS ASSEMBLING, n. In law, 
the unlawful assembling of twelve or 
more persons, to the disturbance of the 
peace. If such persons do not disperse 
after proclamation, they are accounted 
felons. Riotous demolishing of build- 
ings or machinery is punishable by 
transportation for life, or any term not 
less than seven years, or by imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding three years. 

RIP, V. i. To swear profanely; to be 
violent. [Vulgar.] 

RIPE, V. t. To search ; as, to ripe one*s 
pockets. [Scotch.] 

RIP'ENING, n. The act or state of be- 
coming ripe. 

RIPTLE-M ARRED, o. Haring ripple- 
marks. [See Ripple.] 

RIPTLET, n. A small ripple. 

RIPPLINGLY, adv. In a rippling 
manner. 

R ISE,t \n.[jy.riis.]A shoot ; a sprout ; 

RISSE.t ) a twig or bough. [Chaucer.] 

RISHE,t n. A rush. [Chaucer.] 

RISIBLE, instead of RrSlBLE. 

RIS'iBLEN ESS, instead of RI'SIBLE- 
NESS 

RIS'IBLT, instead of RI'SIBLY. 

RIS'ING, prc»p. Surpassing ; exceeding; 
upwards of; as, it cost rising 8000 
dollars. Sometimes followed by of; 
as, rising of 1000 men were killed in 
the action. [Used coUoquially in the 
United States.] 

RISR'Y, a. Dangerous; hazardous; 
full of risk. [Americanism.] 

RISO'RIAL, a. [L. risus, laughter.] 
Laughing; causing laughter; as, the 
risorial muscle, which arises before 
the parotid gland, and proceeds to- 
ward the angle of the mouth. 

RIST, for Rmbth. [Oumcer.] 

RIT, for RiDETH. [Chaucer.] 

RlTES,t n. plur. Manners. [B. Jonson.] 

RITT, ) V. t. To make an incision in the 

RIT, ) ground, with a spade or other 
instrument, as a line of direction for 
future delving or digging ; to rip ; to 
scratch ; to cut. [See Rut.] [Scotch.] 

RITT, ) n. A slight incision made in the 

RIT, ) ground with a spade, &c. ; a 
scratch made on aboard, &c. [Scotch.] 

RIV'AOE,t n. [add.] A toU anciently 
paid to the crown on some rivers for 
the passage of boats or vessels therein. 

RIV'AOE,t n. Arrival. [Chaucer.] 

RrVAL, n. [add] Rivals, partners; 
companions. [5AaA.] 

RIVE,+ V. t. To arrive. 

RlVE,t pp. for Riven. [Spenser.] 

RIV'ELING,tPPr.[-SteeRiVEL.] Wrink- 
ling. [Chaucer.] 

RIVER-DRIVER, n. In the state of 
Maine, America, a name given by lum< 
bermen to one whose business it is to 
conduct logs down running streams, to 
prevent them from lodging upon shoals 
or remaining in eddies. 

RIV'ERING,t PPr. Hawking by the 
river-side ; flying the hawks at water- 
fowl. 

RIVER-SNAIL, n. The species of the 
genus Paludina, which are found in 
rivers and lakes, are so called. 
RIVET, n. [add.] In one. armour, a 
piece of steel having a hole in it, which 
passed through a slit or loop at the 



bottom of the tilting-helmet, or other 
extra guards worn over the armour, 
and through which a pin was hammered 
to secure it. 

RIZ'ZBRED FISH, n. Half-salted, 
half-dried fish. [Sir W. Scott.] 

RO AD'BED, n. The bed or foundation 
on which the superstructure of a rail- 
way rests. 

ROAM, fi. Act of wandering; a ramble. 

ROAN, n. A leather to imitate morocco, 
prepared from sheep-skin. 

ROAR'ER,n. [add.] A wave ; a billow. 
[ShahA 

ROAST, V. I. To become roasted or fit 
for eating at the fire. 

RO A STRING, 11. [add.] That culinary 
process by which meat is brought from 
a raw to a cooked state, more directly 
by the action of fire than by any other 
means, except that of broiling. Roast- 
ed meats are more nutritive than those 
which are boiled. 

ROBE, n. [add.] In the United States, 
a dressed buffalo-skin. — A pack of robes 
is ten skins tied in a pack, which is the 
manner in which such skins are brought 
ft*om the west to the American markets. 
—Master of the robes, [add.] This 
officer has several officers under him, 
as a clerk of the robes, a yeoman, three 
grooms, a page, a brusher, furrier, 
sempstress, laundress, starcher, and 
standing wardrobe - keeper, at St. 
James's, Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, &c. Under a queen, the desig- 
nation of the officer is changed to that 
of mistress of the robes. 

RO'BUR CAROLI'NUM, n. [L.] The 
Royal Oak, a modem southern con- 
stellation consisting of twelve stars. 

ROBUST'IOUSLy,t arf». With vigour; 
sturdily. 

ROBUST'IOUSNESS,t )n. Vigour; 

ROBUST'UOUSNESS,t f muscular 
size and strength. 

RO€HE.t n. f Fr.] A rock. [Chaucer.] 

ROCHE'-LIME, n. Quicklime; the de- 
signation of lime after it has been 
burned, and its properties changed. 

ROCHETTE, n. (roshet.) [Fr.] In ane. 
costume, a loose upper garment [See 
Rochet.] 

ROCK, n. [add.] In geol., one or several 
rocks united by certain common cha- 
racters constitute a formation or con- 
nected series; and several formations 
constitute a system of rocks.— In the 
southern and western states of America, 
stones of any size are called rochs. 

ROCK, V. t. In the southern and western 
states of America, to throw stones at ; 
to stone. 

ROCK' -BOUND, a. Hemmed in by 
rocks. 

ROCK'ELAY, )r. A short cloak; a 

ROCR'LAY, j roquelaure, — ur/ttcA 
see. [Scotch.] 

ROCK'ERY, n. A hillock formed of 
stones, earth, &c., for plants. 

ROCK'ET, It. See Rochet in Diet., 
and Rorettb in this Supp. 

ROCK'-HEARTED, a. Hard-hearted; 
unfeeling. 

ROCR'-LING, n. A species of fish of 
the cod family, the sea-loach; it be- 
longs to the gen us Motella of naturalists. 
ROCK'-SAM'PHIRB, n. A plant, the 
sea-fennel, Crithmum maritimum. [See 
Samphire.] 
ROCOCO, n. A debased variety of the 
Louis-Quatorze style of ornament, pro- 
ceeding from it through the degeneracy 
of the Louis-Quinze. It is generally 
a meaningless assemblage of scrolls 
and crimped conventional shell-work, 
340 



wrought into all sorts of irregular and 
indescribable forms, without individual- 
ity and without expression. This term 




is sometimes applied in contempt to 
anything bad or tasteless in ornamen- 
tal decoration. 

ROD'-KNIGHTS, n. In feudal law, 
certain serritors, who held their land 
by serving their lord on horseback. 

RODE, n. for Raid, a foray. [Spenser.] 

RODE,t n. [Sax. 5eeRoOD.] The cross; 
also called rode-beem, and rode-tree. 
[Chaucer.] 

ROD£,tii. [5(ee Run.] Redness; com- 
plexion. [Chatuxr.] 

ROD'Y,t a. Ruddy. [Chaucer.] 

ROE, n. In cabinet-making, one of the 
kinds of figure in mahogany, being the 
alternate streak of light and shade run- 
ning with the grain, or from end to end 
of the log. 

ROFE.t \pret. of Rife or i?it€. Thrust 

ROFTE.t f through. [Okaucer.] 

ROGGE,t V. [Sw. rugga.] To rock; to 
shake. [Chaucer.] 

ROIGNE,t n. (roin.) [Fr.] A scab; 
mange; scurf. iChaucer.] 

ROIGN'OUS,t a. (roln'ous.) Scabby; 
rough. [Chavcer.] 

ROrLY, a. Turbid; having the sedi- 
ment stirred up; excited to resentment. 
[American colloquialism.] 

ROKE,t ) V. i. or t. To rock ; to shake ; 

ROKKE,t} to tremble. [Chaucer.] 

R0KE'A6E, \n. In America, Indian 

Y0RE'A6E, ) com parched, pulver- 
ized, and mixed with sugar. 

ROK'ETTE,t n. [See Rocret.] A 
loose upper garment. [Chaucer.] — 2. A 
spear, with its point or head covered, to 
prevent injury. [Froissart.] 

ROK'ING,t ppr. of Rohe or Rogge, 
Shaking ; trembling. [Chaucer.] 

ROLL, n. [add.] A schedule of parch- 
ment that thay be rolled up with the 
hand in the form of a pipe. All plead- 
ings, memorials, and acts of court are 
entered on rolls, and filed with the 
proper officers, and then they become 
the records of the court. — Roll of court, 
the court-roll in a manor, wherein the 
business of the court, the administra- 
tions, surrenders, names, rents, and ser- 
vices of the tenants, are copied and 
enrolled.— Qi^ce of the chaneery-rolls, 
an office in Chancery Lane, London, 
which contains rolls and records of the 
high courts of chancery, the master 
whereof is the second person in th« 
chancery, &c. The rolls-court is here 
held when the master of the rolls sits 
during vacation. — RoUs of the exche- 
quer, rolls relating to the revenue of 
the country. — RoUs of Parliament, the 
manuscript registers of the proceedings 
of our old Parliament. — RoUs qf the 
Temple. In each of the two Temples, 
there is a roll, called the cahe^-head 
roll, wherein every bencher, barrister, 
and student is taxed yearly, at so much 
to the cook and other officers of the 
houses, in consideration of a dinn«' of 
calves'-head prorided in Easter term. 
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ROLL, V. t [odd.] To reTolye in the 
mind ; to meditate. r5i0</2.] 

ROL^'LER, n. [add.] An implement by 
which priutera ink their types. 

ROL'LICK, V. i. To more in a careless, 
swaggering manner, with a frolicsome 
air. [Colloquial.] 

ROL'LICKING, ppr. or a. [add.] 
Moving in a careless or swaggering 
manner; frolicsome. [Colloquial.] 

ROL'LING, ppr. or a. [add.] Rolling 
in the sense of nndolatmg; having a 
regular succession of regular elevations 
and depressions, is peculiar to the wes- 
tern states of America, 
I ROL'LING - FREIGHT, instead of 
I ROLLING-FREIGHT. 
' ROL'LING-LANDS, instead of ROL- 
LING.LANDS. 

ROL'LING-STOCK, n. In raUways, 
the carriages, vans, locomotive>engines, 
&c. 

ROMA'ie, a. Relating to the modern 
Greek language. 

ROMANCE', n. [add.] A chimera; a 
mere romantic idea. 
Virtae the sous of iaterest deem nmnne9. 

Thornton. 

ROMANCER a. Pertaining to the Ian- 
I gnage which was formed by the mixture 
I of Latin with the languages of the bar- 
i barous nations that overran the western 
< Roman empire. 

ROM AN 'CIST, n. A writer of romance; 
a romancer. 

ROMANESQUE^ instead of ROMAN- 
ESQUE, n. Fron. romanesk'. 

ROMANESQUE', a. In literature, be- 
longing to the dialect of Languedoc, 
and some other districts of the south 
of France, a remnant of the old Ro- 
manee language — In arch., relating to 
the debased styles subsequent to, and 
imitative of the Roman. [See the Noun.] 

ROMANESQUE' ARCHITECTURE, 
n. Round -arch architecture; never 
thoroughly developed until Christian 
times. It fslls into two great branches, 
Eastern and Western, or Bjfzantine and 
Lombardic; changing respectively in 
process of time, with certain helps from 
each other, into Arabian- Gothic and 
Teutonic- Gothic. Its most perfect 
Lombardic type is the Duomo of Pisa; 
its most perfect Byzantine (I believe), 
St. Mark's at Venice. Its highest 
glory is, that it has no corruption. It 
perishes in giving birth to another 
architecture as noble as itself. [Rutkin.] 

ROMAN'IC, a. Relating to Rome, the 
Romans, or the Romanesque language. 

RO'MANISH, a. Relating to Roman- 
ism. 

ROMANSCH', n. A corruption of the 
Latin, spoken in the Grisons of Swit- 
serland, a dialect of the Ronumce, or 
RonuEnesque, and called also Runwnech, 

ROMAN'TICAL, a. Same as Roman- 
tic. [Lit. ue.] 

ROM AN'TICIST, n. One imbued with 
ronumticism. 

ROMAUNC'ES-RE'ALES,t n. p/«r. 
Royal romances ; romances relating to 
kings. [Chaucer.] 

ROM^B£L,t n. [See Rumblb.] A 
rumbling noise ; a rumour. [Chaucer.] 

ROMBOWLINE, n. Among seamen, 
condemned canvas, rope, &c. 

ROME,t V. i. To roam ; to walk about. 
[Chaucer.] 

RON'DEI^ n. See Rondle. 

RON'DEL,f n. A roundel, or roun- 
delay. [Ouiueer.] 

RONDELLE, n. (rondell'.) [Fr.J A 
roundel ; a circular shield, about three 
feet in diameter, which, in ancient 



times, was carried by a foot-soldier. 
It had an aperture for sight, and an- 
other at the side, through which to 
thrust the point of the sword. 

RONE,t pr«l. of IZotn. Rained. [Chau- 
cer.] 

RON'ION, ) n. (run'yon.) [Fr. rotme, 

RON'YON, f royne.] A mangy, scabby 
animal ; a scurvy fellow ; a drab. [Shah ] 

RONTS,tn. [SetfRuNT.] Young bul- 
locks. [Spenser,] 

ROODE,t n. [See Rood.] The cross 
or crucifix. [Spenser.] 

ROOFER, n. One who roofs, or makes 
roofs. 

ROOF'ING, n. [add.] The act of cover- 
ing with a roof. 

ROOFLET, n. A small roof or cover- 
ing. 

RQC^K'-WORM, ft. A species of worm 
or msect. 

ROOM'ILY, adv. Spaciously. 

ROOP'IT, a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 

ROOST, n. [add.] A collection of fowls 
roosting together. 

ROOT, n. [add.] Among the old astro^ 
nomers, a root or radix was any certain 
time taken at pleasure, from which, as 
an era, the celestial motions were to be 
computed. 

ROQT'LESS, a. Having no root 

R6pE, n. [add.] The cordage used on 
board a vessel, for running rigging, &c. 
— Cable-laid or water laid rope, is 
formed by three smaller ropes laid up 
into one, and used for rope-cables, 
hawsers, towlines, warps, &c. — Shroud- 
rope is a finer quality of rope, used for 
standing rigging.—CTpoii the high ropes, 
elated; in high spirits. [Protfineial.] 
— Haughty ; arrogant [otiK/^.] 

ROP'EN,t pp. of Repe or Reap. 
Reaped. JChtatcer.] 

ROPE'-PuMP, n. A machine for raising 
water, consisting of a hair-rope, having 
its ends joined together, and passing 
over a pulley fixed at the place to 
which the water is to be raised, and 
under another pulley fixed below the 
surface of the water. The upper pul- 
ley being turned rapidly by a winch, 
motion is given to the rope, and the 
water rises up along with the ascend- 
ing part of the rope, partly by adhesion, 
and partly by being retained by the 
projecting fibres of the rope. The 
more rapidly the winch is turned, the 
greater the quantity of water raised, 
or the greater the height to which it 
will rise. 

ROP'ER, n. [add.] A rope-maker. 

ROPE'-ROLL, R. A hollow cylinder 
fixed on an axle, around which either 
single or endless ropes or bands are 
passed, for the purpose of communi- 
cating motion to other parts of a ma- 
chine. 

ROP'ING-IN, ppr. Cheating. [Ame- 
rican colloquialism.] 

R0P1SH,a. Tending to ropiness ; ropy. 

ROSAC'IC, instead of ROSAS'IC, a. 

ROSAL'GAR.t n. [Port] Realgar,— 
which see. [Chaucer.] 

ROS'AMBOLE, n. See Rooambolk. 

ROSE, R. [add.] Cabbage-rose, the Rosa 
eentifolia, called also Provence rose; 
French rose, the Rosa gallica; dog- 
rose, the Rosa canina; Christmas-rose, 
the Helleborus niger.— In ancient cos- 
tume, the term rose was applied to the 
tie or ribanded ornament of the hat- 
band, garter, and shoe. — Rose is the 
name given to a kind of strainer, con- 
sisting of a metallic plate, of a hemi- 
spherical form, perforated with small 
holes, and sometimes placed upon the 
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heel of a pump, &Q.—Rose is also the 
name given to the hemispherical top of 
the spout of a watering-pot. It is per- 
forated with small holes, for the pur- 
pose of distributing the water. 

ROSE'-BEETLE, ) n. A well-known 

ROSE'-FLY, • ) coleopterous in- 
sect, the Cetonia aurata, which fre- 
quents roses. 

ROSE'-CAMPHOR, n. One of the two 
volatile oUs composing attar of roses. 
It is a stearoptene, and is solid. 

ROSE-CAMPION, n. A plant, the 
Lychnis rosea. 

ROSE'-CHAFFER, n. The name com- 
monly given in this country to the 
rose-beetie or rose-fly. [See Rose- 
Beetlb in this Supp.] The rose-chaffer 
of the United States is the Macrodae- 
iylus subspinosus, a smaller coleopter- 
ous insect, of the family Melolonthidn. 

ROSE'-CUT, a. In jewelry, an epithet 
applied to such precious stones as are 
cut with a smooth round surface, in 
distinction from such as have nume- 
rous facets. 

ROSE'-FISH, R. The Norway haddock. 

ROSE'-FLY, R. iSee Rose-Beetle in 
this Supp. 

R0SE'-KNOT,R. An ornamental bunch 
of ribbons plaited so as to represent a 
rose. 

ROSE'-LATHE, n. See Rose-Enoine. 

RO'SEN,t a. Rosy. [Chaucer.] 

ROSE'.PINK, R. A pigment prepared 
by dyeing chalk or whiting with a de- 
coction of Brazil-wood and alum. 

RO'SER,t R. A rose-bush. [Chaucer.] 

ROSE'-RED, a. Red as a rose. 

ROSETTE', R. [add.] An imitation of a 
rose by ribbon, used as an ornament or 
badge.— In arch. [See Rose, Rosette.]^ 

ROSE'-WORT, n. Same as Rose-Root, 
—which see. 

RO'SIED, a. Adorned with roses or 
their colour. 

ROSS, R. In New England, the rough 
scaly matter on the surface of the bark 
of certain trees. It is an accumulation 
of epidermis.— In England, a local term 
for the refuse of plants. 

RO'SY, V. t. To redden ; to make of a 
rose colour. f^AoA.] 

RO'SY-DROP, R. Carbuncledface; a 
disorder in which the face is covered 
with red protuberances, called in Ire- 
land grog-blossoms. 

RO'TAL, a. Rotary ; pertaining to cir- 
cular or rotatory motion. — Rotal action 
qf affinity, a term applied to the induc- 
tive action of affinity, as exhibited in 
the voltaic circle, in which it assumes 
a circular direction or return upon it- 
self. . 

RO'TARY EN6INE, r. See under 

ROTAW>BT. 

ROTE,t R. A root.— A rote, in astrol. 
[See Root in this Supp.] [Chaucer.] 
ROTE,t». ». To rot [Chaucer.] 
ROTELLI'NiB, R. Wheel-shells, a 
subfamily of the Trochids, named from 
the genus Rotella (dimin. of ratti, a 
wheel). They are perlaceous, and 
nearly discoid in shape, with a thickened 
mass over the inner lip. 
ROT'EN,t pp. Rotted. [Chaucer.] 
ROTH'ER,t «. [Sax.] The rudder of a 
ship. [Chaucer.] 

ROTH'£R-S0IL,f r. The dung of 
rother-beasts. 

RO'TIFORM, a. Shaped like a wheel. 

ROT'TEN,R. A rat [Scotch.] 

ROT'ULA, R. [L., dimin. of rota, a 

wheel.] In anat, the knee-pan.— Also, 

a preparation of sugar and a volatile 

oil, called a loxenge or a drop. 
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ROTOND'NESS^ n. Siine Oi Rotun- 

UITT, 

ROTUND ' O , n. S ame as Rot cvxik. 

ROUGE^DRAGON. ». (rojtb-.) [Fr,] 
A hcraM. 

R0UUH'-€ ASTER, n, (rafMtostw.) 
One who roaiiEh-ciuta, 

ROUGH' -HEWER, n, (ruf-hfler.) 
One who rou^h-hews. 

ROUGiriES, n. Withered boushs ; 
torches med in fishing; dried heiith. 
J Scotch.] 

ROTGH'-TREE, m A tpee or ipar un- 
hewn or unfinished. 

R OUKEpf V. L [See Rucit.] To lie close. 
[CAaurrr.] 

ROULEpf p, I. To roll ; to run easily. ' 
\Chfificer.] 

ROULETTE, rt- [add.] (r5 l!Jt'.) A tool \ 
u^ed hjf enip^ATem for producing dotted 
work. It conaistsofasmall wheel hairing 
find y- pointed teeth, ivhiiehj heing rolled 
Along the aurface, produce a Aeries of 
Indented iTn^re^siort^ on the metnl-pldte- 

ROUM.t n. Room ; spAce. [C'ftiiwcfr.J 

ROUMrf €t, Widej ipocioai- [Chuu- 

HOUM'ER, a. compar. Wider; more 
Ti}f>my . [ Chaucer. ] 

ROUN, ! n. Letter*; charaeCeni; a 

ROCNE, I tale; a itor;"; speeeb in 
general. [ScGith.] 

ROUN'ClE,t ft. [Barb. L, mncittm.] A 
CH^mmon hAckner-horse^ {ChavrerJ\ 

HO tINB, 13. JadJ.] To ittkt a round turn 
of a Topet in marijie Ian., to pass it 
completely round anything, in order 
that it may hold on. 

ROUND, ada. [Bidd.] From first to last; 
without exeeptioa ; us, fthe named the 
an e ie II t h« roeii ra und, [ Stcift. j 

BOUND, 1?. t. [add.] To travel or pass 
ciriiiiitousb ; as, tQrQUndApa.rk.[Sic\fT.] 

ROUND 'ED, pp. or a. Made circular, 
Bpherical, or cylindrical ; haTinii; grown 
or become ronnd. — In Shah.f sur- 
rounded. 

EOUND-nODSE, «. [add.] An erec- 
tion abaft the mainmjut, for the xic- 
com mod dt ion of the oflicetB or crew of 
ft Teasel. — In ships-of-war, the poop i8 
■o named! ; hence the beams on whii:h 
it rests are called rt>und-hQUte btftmM. 

BOUNDING, ppr. [add.] Telling 
Bccretly» \Sheth.\ 

ROUND'-ROBINS, n.Tn anr. eofiume, 
narrow rtiffs about the doublet -collar. 

ROUP'IKO, ppr. Auctioning^ eipoK-^ 
ing to sale by auction^ — HQuping-ictft, 
% Aalc^ woman ; a woman who attends 
roups, and purchase* goods for tlie 
purpose of sel 1 ing the m tt^i n . [Scotch.] 

EOUP'IT, lriJ. Sold by auction, 

ROUP'ED,; [Scotch.] 

ROUSE, n. [add.] Excess of drinking; 
a carousaU [SAoA.) 

BOolrEDj**** Rusted. [Scoieh.] 
ROUST'Y, fl. Euaty. [Schick.] 
ROUTE.t n. A company. [See Rout.] 

[Chaucer.] 
ROUTE^f j>r L To assemble in a coni- 

pany. 
ROtJTE,t V. i. [Sai. ArMlan; Scotch, 

ro^^te,] To vnore ; to roar : to low like 

an oi or cow. [{.'haacer.] 
BOUTH,t n. [See Ruth] Compaiiflion; 

the object of compa^iitioti. [Chancer.] 
ROi;THE'LE.S.t a. Ruthlesi; without 

com passion^ f Vhtiuc.n-. ] 
KOUTINO, \Pitr. Hearing; bellow- 
ROWT ING, J ing ; snoring. [Scoieh.] 
BOVDE.t pTtt. of iifjw. RoFcdj fro- 
licked; toyed. [Spemtr.y 
BOVE, n [add.] A ramble; a wan- 

dertatg> 



ROVEpf p. I. To shoot with a kind of 
arrows caUed rovere. 

ROVE'-BEETLES, it. The larger spe 
dos of SKiphylinidji! are lo called, snch 
as the Goeriiti oltn^; also culled the 
devitt coach'horsCr 

ROV ED,t prtL of Rove. Shot at with 
a rover. [Spenser.] 

EOV'ERS,t n. plar. Arrows shot with 
a certain degree of eleratioOj generally 
at 45**. There ^^ero nmrka on the tar* 
t^t also so called. 

ROVING, ppr^ or a. Rating; dcli^ 
rious ; in high spirits ■ full of fun and 
frolic- [vS'ca^rA*] 

ROW, n. An eicurftion taken in a boat 
with oart. 

ROW, fi. A roll ; a list j a roll of bread, 
[5colcA.] 

ROW, H, [add.] A line of writing. 
[Chaucer.] 

K O W,f i a. [ D, romp. ] Rough. [ Chau - 

ROWE,t / eer.j 

ROW,t V. t [Fr. r&uer] To smooth, 
perhaps by roIliogT as clothes. 

ROW, V, L or L To roll; to wind; to 
rflTolfo. [iSco^cA,] 

ROW, P. t. To arrange in a Jine; to »et 
or stud with a number of thim^s rangeil 
in a line; as, a necklace rowed with 
pearU [PtirneHA 

ROWED, pp. Rolled. [Scotch.] 

ROWING, B- The act of impelling a 
boat by oars. — In Scotch, rolling. 

EOWND.t I"* A round; a kind of 
dance. [Speiuer.] 

RO\VNE,t\p. i [Sax, runittn. See 

ROUNE,f 1 Rou^TD.J To whisper, 
[Chaucer.] 

ROWTE, t?. i To bellow ; lo roar like 
a bull. [Scotch.] 

ROY'AL, a. fadd J Rofral otsenL [See 
Absejst.] — J?oW JtfA«, whales and 
sturgeons, which belong to the crown 
when thrown on shore — Ro^al ttifeh, 
an old operation for the cure of in- 
guinal hern to, which consisted in puC-^ 
ling a ligature round the neck of the 
sac, till adhestve inflammation was Qu- 
elled.— Bvj/at burffhtt incorporations 
in ScotlAnd created by royal charter, 
giving jurisdiction to the magistrates 
within certaiti bounds, and fc-iting cer- 
tain priTileges in the inhabitants and 
burgesHOs. A burgh is called a rsf/al 
burah if it hold of the crown ; but if it 
hold of a subject it is termed a ^uryA 
^f taroRM- 

ROY'AL, n. [add.] A gold coin worth 
ten shillings, formerly current in Eng^ 
land. 

ROYALS, n* A distmctite name for 
the first regiment of foot in the British 
service* 

BOY'ALTIES, n, plar. Regalities; 
royal property. 

BOYNE,t V. i. [See Rotme, p. (.] To 
growl. [Spemer.] 

RUBBING, H. Act of rubbing, scour- 
ing, or polishing. 

RUH'BIT, ;»i^. Robbed. [S&>tch.] 

RUBBLE STONE, J n A name given 

RUBBLE, i by quArrymen 

to the upper fragmentary and decom- 
posed portion of a niaf^s of atone. Ap< 
plied also to water- worn stone. 

RUB BLE- WALL, n. A wall hiiilt of 
rubble -atones. [See Ruhble-Wobk.] 

RUB'BLY, it. Abounding in small ir- 
regular stones; containing rubble. 

RU'BEUS,t n. Ste Puella in this 

Supp^ 

RU'BlNS.t n. phr. Rubies. 

RU'Blilr, n. [add] The order of the 
liturgy of the Catholic elmrch, and of 
the Protestdmt Episcopal church* 
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RUBRU'CIAN, n. One versed in the 
rubric ; an adherent or advocate for 
the rubrfc. 

RUB-STONE, It. A stone to scour or 
sharpen. 

RUCK'EN,+ V. L pfw. term pba-. of 
Ruck. [Chancer. ] 

RUCK'ING,t ppr. of Much or RomAe. 
Lying close. [Chaucer.] 

RU'DAS, n. A haggard old wonuuu 
[Sentch.] 

RUDDE,t n. [Stt Slto.} A ruddy 
colour; complexion. [Chemcer.] 

RUD DEB, n. [add] Rudder- bartdi, 
rtidder-bracetj or rwdi/fr-fronf, the 
hinge* on which a. rudder turns. — 
Rudder-easef or redder-trunk, a casing 
of wood, fitted Of boscd firmly into a 
round holecal led the Af/ai-porf, throtigh 
which the rudder-stock la in?i cried -^ 
Rudder-ckaintf same as r^ddrr-ven- 
dant^f.—Rudder-ttaikf the main portiofi 
or stem of the rudder ; it is connected 
to the stern -po^t by the ruddcr-bandjL 
The upper end^ into which the tiller b 
fitted, is called the rudder-head.^ 
— Instead of " Radder-thochSj" read 
Rudder- chof:hs. 

RUD DOCIt,t n. See Rt^oooc. 

RUD'MAS DAY.t n. [Sai. rode, a 
cross.] The fea-^t of the Holy Cro»a, 

RyELL'-BONES, n. [See BuEhtE,] 
In anc. c^J'iim^, amall bone rings, stndi^ 
or buttonSj affixed to the girdle or 
hcad-dreiia. 

RUFF, «. [add,] The top of ftlo<H* boot 
turned over. iShnk.y—RtiJfff iwking- 
sticks of steel. [SAaa.] — In ntfcA., an 
annular ridge formed on a abaft or other 
piece, commonly at a joumnJ, to pre- 
vent endlong motion. Thu^, a, a, are 
ruffs limiting the length of the journal 
b, to which the pillows or bra<^e» are 
exactly fit- 
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Iledr so that 
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preren ted 

from moving on end. Rnfl^ sometimei 
consist of separate rings ^led in th* 
positions intended by «et screws, &t 
They are then called loose rv^a. 

RUFTIN,+ a. [L. mffis.] Reddish. 
\ Sftesuer. ] 

RUFTlN,t n. A fuman; a rufflsr. 
f^>fn*er.] 

RUFFLE, V. L [add.] To adorn with 
ruffled* 

HUG, n, [add.] A dog-eheap tHir^ln. 
I Scotch.] 

RUGA, B.JL.] A wrinkle. 

RUGGING, ppr. Pulbng roughly, 
[Scotch.] 

RUG GY.ftf* Rugged; rough. [Ckau- 
cer.] 

RTT'GINE, n. [add.] An instrument for 
removing the diseased surface of bones. 

RU1NAB(,E, a. That may be minpd, 

Rt)'INATE,t V. i. To fall; to tumble. 
[A'/MfiuerJ 

RU INATEHtPPO*c^thrown;brotigbt 
to ruin. [Spenter^] 

RU'INGj n. Act of grieving; lamenta-' 
tion, 

RUL'ABLE, a. [add.] That may b« 
ruled ; governable. 

RULE, n* 7. [add.] Formerly each court 
of common -law tuued its own general 
rules, without much regard to the prac> 
tice in the other courts ; but of late the 
object has been to assimilate the praey 
tlce in all the courts of com mo n- la w.^ 
RutcM ofi:tmrfe, those which are drawa 
up by the proper officers on the autbo^ 
rity of the mere sign^tttre of council ; 
or, in some instances, as upon a judge*s 
&^t, or allowance by the tjvbster, 4c-, 
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without any signature by counsel. 
Rules which i^ not of course are 
grantable on the motion, either of the 
party actually interested, or of his 
counsel. — A rule to show cause, or a 
nUe nisif means that unless the party 
against whom it has been obtained 
shows sufficient cause to the contrary, 
the rule, which is eonditional, will be- 
come absolute, 

RULE,t for RsiLLM. [Spenser.] 

RULE'LESS, a. Being without rule. 

RUL£SSE^t a. Without rule ; lawless. 
[Spenser.] 

RUL'INGLy, adv. Controllingly. 

RCLL'I€HIES, ». [D.] In New York, 
chopped meat stuffed into small bags 
of tripe, which are then cut into slices 
and fried. 

RUL'LION, n. A shoe made of unUn- 
ned leather; a coarse-made masculine 
woman; a rough ill-made animal. 
[ScotehA 

RUM'- Bud, n. A carbuncle on the nose 
or face, caused by excessiTO drinking; 
a grog-blossom. [American.'] 

RUMGUMF'TIOUS, a. Sturdy in 
opinion ; rough and surly. [Provincial 
and vulgar.\ 

RUM'M A<!1}£R, fi. One who rummages. 

Ry'MOUROUS,t a. Famous; notori- 
ous. 

RUMP'-FED, a. Fed on oiKals. [Shah.] 

RUM'FUS, n. A riot ; a quarrel ; con- 
fusion; a great noise; disturbance. 
[ Vulgar colloquialism.] 

RUN, V. I. [add.] To run riot, to go to 
the utmost excess. — To run on, to press 
with jokes or ridicule; to abuse with 
sarcasms ; to bear hard on. [American.] 
— To run out, to leak ; to let liquor es- 
cape. 

RUN, V. t. [add.] To discharge ; to pour 
forth in a stream; as, the rivers run 
gold. [Milton.]— To run on£s face, to 
make use of one's credit. [American.] 
— To run in, in printing, to place the 
carriage, with the form of types, so as 
to obtain an impression. To run out, 
to withdraw the carriage after an im- 
pression. 

RUN^n. [add.] Seamen are said to be 
engaged on the run when they are shipped 
for a single Toyage out or homeward. 



or from one port to another. — To let go 
by the run, in seamen*s phrase, to let go 
entirely, in place of slacking the rope 
and tackle by which anything is held 
fast. — To get the run upon one, to make 
a butt of him ; to turn him into ridicule. 
[American.'j 

RUN, a. Liquefied; melted; clarified; 
as, run butter. — 2. Contraband; as, 
run brandy ; a run cargo. 

RUND, ) n. A border ; a selvage of 

RAND. V broad-cloth ; a shred ; a rem- 

ROON.) nant. [Scotch.] 

RUNG, n. [add.] The round or step of 
a ladder. [Local.] 

RUNG AMAT TA,n.In the East Indies, 
a kind of earth of a deep red colour. 

RU'NI€, n. The language of the Goths, 
Scandinavians, and other ancient North- 
em nations. [Sm the Adjective.] 

RU'PIA, n. [Gr. fort, filth.J Sordid 
blain ; an eruption of flat distinct vesi- 
cles, with the base slightly inflamed, 
oontidning a sanious i9uid which con- 
cretes into thin and superficial scabs, 
that are easily rubbed off and soon 
reproduced. 

RUP'TURING, n. The act of breaking 
or bursting. — Rupturing or solubility, 
in bot., the spontaneous contraction of 
a portion of the pericarp, by which its 
texture is broken through, and holes 
formed for the discharge of the seeds, 
as in Campanula. 

RURAL DEANERY, n. The circuit 
o? jurisdiction of the archdeacons and 
rural deans. Every rural deanery is 
divided into parishes. The duties of 
rural deans are now generally discharg- 
ed by archdeacons, the order of rural 
deans being now almost extinct, though 
their deaneries still subsist as an ecclesi- 
astical division of the diocese or arch- 
deanery. 

RUSH' -BROOM, n. A plant of the 
genus Yiminaria. 

RUSH'-GRASS, n. A sort of coarse 
grass. 

RUSH'- MAT* n. A mat composed of 
rushes. 

RUSU'-NUT, n. A plant, the Cyperus 
esculentus. 

RUS'SEL,t n. A woollen cloth, first 
manufactured at Norwich. 



RUS'SEL,f n. Dan Russel, a name given 
to the fox, perhaps from his red colour. 

RUS'SETINGS,t n. Clowns; low 
people whose clothes were of a russet 
colour. 

RUST, n. In mech., a composition of 
iron -filings and sal-ammoniac, with 
sometimes a little sulphur, moistened 
with water and used for filling fast 
joints. The composition, after a time, 
becomes very hard, and takes thorough 
hold of the surfaces between which it 
is placed. A joint formed in this way 
is called a rust-joint. 

RUSTICITY, n. A rustic or clownish 
form of expression. [Addison.] 

RUS'TIt.LY, adv. In a rustic manner. 

RUS'TLE, n. Thenoise of things shaken; 
a rustling. 

RUST'Y, a. [add.] Rough; hoarse; grat- 
ing; as, a rusty voice. 

RUS'TY-DAB, n. In the UniUd States, 
the popular name of a flat-fish of the 
genus Platessa (Cuv.), found on the coast 
of Massachusetts and New York, in 
deep water. 

RUT,v. t. [add.] To cut; to penetrate 
in ruts, as roads; to cover; to tup. 

RUT'TED, pp. Cut or penetrated in 
ruts. [See the verb To Rut.] 

RUT'TER, n. One that ruts. 

RUT'TISHNESS, n. The state or quality 
of being ruttish. 

RUT'TY, a. Full of ruto; cut by wheels. 

RUT'TY,!" a. for Rooty. FuU of roots. 
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RYAO'OLITE, instead of RYA'CO- 



RYB'AULD,t n. See Ribald. [Spen- 
ser.] 

RYN'CHOFS, n. S^ Rhtnchops in 
this Supp. 

RYND, ) n. In a com-mt'//, a strong piece 

RIND, ) of iron inserted in the hole 
in the centre of the upper and moving 
millstone. The upper end of the spin- 
dle, which passes through the nether- 
millstone, and which is driven by the 
machinery, is fixed into the rynd, and 
thus gives motion to the upper-mill- 
stone. [Provincial.] 

RYTH,t n. A ford. 

RYV"EN,t pp. [See Rive.] Torn; 
plucked. [Spenser.] 
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SAE }<»'V»id<ufo. So. [Scotch.] 

SAB'^'AN, n. Same as Sabian. 

SAB^'ANISM, n. Same as Sabaism 
and Sabianism. 

SABA'OTH, instead of SAB'AOTH. 

SABBATA'RIAN, a. [add.] Of or be- 
longing to Sabbatarians. 

SAB'BATH-DArS JOURNEY, n. 
The distance which the Jews were per- 
mitted to travel from, and return to 
their places of residence on the Sab- 
bath-day. It appears to have varied 
at different times, and in different 
circumstances; but it was probably 
seldom more than the whole, or less 
than throe-fourths of a geographical 
mile. 

SABrNJE-FOLL4, n. Sarin-leaves; 
the leaves of the Juniperus sabina, em- 
ployed as an emmenagogue. 

SA'BLE, V. t. To darken ; to make black, 
lad, or dismal. 
II.— Supp. 



SA'BLE-MOUSE, n. A name applied 
to the lemming. 

SABOT', n. [add.] Pron. sabo'. 

SAC, n. [add.] In not. hist., a bag; a 
pouch; a receptacle for a liquid. — In 
anat., a term applied to a small natural 
carity; as, the' lacrymal sac; or to a 
morbid cavity; as, a hernial sex. — Sac 
of the embryo, the name given by A. 
Brongniart to a fifth membrane, which 
sometimes occurs in the ovule of plants. 
It is otherwise termed the vesicuta 
amnios, or the additional membrane. 

SACCHARINE MATTER, n. That 
portion of vegetable substances which 
is sweet to the taste, or which is cap- 
able of becoming sweet under certain 
circumstances, or by certain manipula- 
tions. 

SACCHARIZE, v. t. To form into 
sugar. 

SACCHOLATE, n. A salt formed of 
saccholactic acid and a base. 
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SACCULE, n. [L. sacculus.] A little 

sac or sack. 
SACERDO'TALISM, n. The spirit of 

the priesthood. 
SA'CER-IG'NIS, n. An old name for 

erysipelas. 
SACH'ELLES,t n.p/. [See Satchel.] 

Small sacks or bags. [Chaucer.] 
SA'CHEMSHIF, n. The office or juris- 
diction of a sachem. 
SACK, n. [add.] A name now applied 

to a kind of sweet wine. 
SACK AND FORK, n. [L. fossa et 

fitrca.] Pit and gallows; the power of 

drowning and hanging. [Scotch.] [See 

Pit and gallows under Pit.] 
SACK-DOUD'LING, ppr. Playing on 

the ba^ipe. [Scotch.] 
SACK'ED-FRERES, ) n. Friars wear- 
SAC-FRfiRES, ) ing a large, 

loose, coarse, upper garment, called 

saccus. 

SACQUE, n. (sak.) A loose, silken cloak, 
8p 



SAFE 
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SALAAM 



or appendage, med by ladies aboat the 
middle of the 18th century. It was 




fastened behind the shoulders, and 
reached to the ground. 

8A'€RE,t V. t [Fr.] To hallow; to 
dedicate ; to derote to ; to set apart for 
the honour, service, or worship of. 

SAXRE,t n. A sacred solemnity. 
[Chaucer.] 

SA'CRED, a. [add.] Accursed ;t dedU 
cated to ill or mischief.f— Judicial; 
sent by the Deity ; as, taered thirst of 
gold ; gacred sons of rengeance. [Dr^- 
den, T%nm»aH.] 

SA€^RIFICE, n, [add.] An animal or 
any other thing presented to God, and 
burned upon the altar, as an acknow- 
lodgment of his power and providence, 
or to make atonement for sin, appease 
his wrath, or conciliate his favour, or 
to express thankfulness for his benefits. 
Animals offered in sacrifice are called 
vietims ; sacrifices in which no blood is 
shed, are called unbloody eaerifiees. 

SA'€RO. In anai., a term applied to 
parts connected with the oe sacrum; as, 
«acro- iliac symphysis, Muro-spinal liga- 
ment, «acro-vertebral angle.— S^orro- 
lumbalU, a muscle arising from the 
sacrum, &c., and inserted into the 
angles of the six lower ribs. 

SA€'ROSAN€T, or SA'€RO 
SAN€T, a. 

SA'CRUM, n. [add.] This bone derives 
its name from its having been offered 
in sacrifice, and hence considered «a- 
ered. 

SAD, a, [add.] Grave in countenance 
and deportment. — With tad sober 
ckeare, with sad sober cheerfulness; 
with a grave and modest countenance. 
— Sad temblant, grave countenance. 
\Spenser.] 

SAD'DA, n. A work in the Persian 

' tongue, being a summary of the Zenda- 
vesta or sacred books. 

SAD'DLE.HORS£, n. A horse used 
for riding with a saddle. 

SAD'DUCIZE, V. i. To conform to the 
Sadduoees. 

SADa)UCIZING, a. Adopting the 
principles of the Sadducees; as, Saddu- 
cixing Christians. 

S ADE,t a. [See Sad.] Grave ; steady ; 
sorrowful; repentant. [Chaucer.] 

SAD^-ETED, a. Haring a sad coun- 
tenance. [5ArrAJ 

SAD'.HEARTED, a. Sorrowftil ; me- 
lancholy. [Shah.] 

S ADXT, atbf. fadd.1 Steadily ; carefully ; 
deeply. [ChaucerA 

SAD'NESS,!!. [add.] Steadiness. [Chau- 
eer.]^ 

SAFE, n. [add.] A fire-proof chest or 



closet for containing money, valuab}e 
papers, &c. 

SAFED, pp. Made safe. [Shah.] 

SaFE^-PLEDOE, n. In law, a surety 
appointed for one*s appearance at a 
day assigned. 

8AFTLOW, n. Same as SAWThOttmrn 

SAF'FRON, n. [add.] Ha^-saffron^ih^ 
tUf/wuda of the Crocue satimu, with 
part of the style, carefully dried.— 
Cake^affron, cakes made of safflower 
and gum -water. 

SAG, e. t. [add.] To sink in the middle 
when supported at both ends, as a lon^ 
piece of timber; to arch downwards, 
as the middle part of the keel and 
bottom of a ship, to sink down by iu 
weight; to hang heavy or on one side ; 
to fail ; to swag. — In s^figuraHve senfle^ 
to bend or sink; to fiuctuate; to waver \ 
as, the mind shall never tag with doubt, 
[Shah.] 

SAG, n. The state or act of sinking in 
the middle when supported at both 
ends. [See Saooino.J 

SAG'APEN, n. See Saoapeiium. 

SAGGAR, R. A species of ancient wea- 
pon. 

S A6E, a. [add.] Grave ; solemn. [Shah . ] 

SAGG, V. i. To bend or sink dowti. 
[Shak.\ [SeeSkQ.] 

SAG'GING, n. [add.] The act of sink 
ing or hanging down ; the state or txt 
of sinking in the middle, when sup- 
ported at both ends, as a long poli^; 
the arching downwards of the middle 
part of the keel and bottom of a ship. 

SAO'INATE,t V. t. [L. tagino, to fat- 
ten, to feed.] To pamper; to glut; to 
fatten. 

SAGirTA, n. rL.J The Arrow, a 
northern consteUation, consisting of 
eighteen stars. — In tool., a curious 
genus of heteropodous moUusca, found 
in the ocean. Some naturalists place 
it vrith the Annulata. 

SAO'ITTARY,t «. An arsenal or repo- 
sitory of arrows. [5AaA.] 

SAGUE^RUS, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Palmaces. S. taceharifer, the 
gomutu-palm, inhabits tropical Asia. 



--«t^^ 




Oomatu-palm, BoffuerHt $acehariftr. 

It yields a saccharine fluid abundantly, 

and also sago. It is likewise a great 

source of palm -wine. 
SA'GUS, n. A genus of planU. [See 

Saoo.] 
SA'HIB, fi. In the Eati Indies, a person 

of distinction ; a white gentleman, or 

European master. 
SAIE, for SEiB,t pret. of Se (See). Saw. 

[Chaucer.] 

SAI'G A, n. A species of antelope. Saiga 
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I tarfaricnf or Aniilope colus^ which ts 
I found tn sotne parts of Kctssia and 

I pWated noae. 

SAIL, V. t [add.] Ta dir&ct or manage 
I the motion of a Teisel; (K, to ttiil ooe^s 
' own fthlp. 

SAlLE.t r. L To assail. Whmteer,] 
SAlLESjf IT. pittr. [See Sail, No, 2.] 

Wiii^fs. [Spenter.] 
SAlL^FISHj n. A name gjren to tlie 
bjLHking-ahark {Squaluj marimut\froJa 
iu hahit of swimmings on the snrfaee of 
the wat«r with its dorsal 6n expc^ed, 
iumpwbat like the uil of a ship. 
SA1L'*UOOIl, pi, A {<niaU hook aK>d for 
holding the seams of & soil square in the 
aet of Jiewijag. 

S A IL ' 1 N (i , n. [ add. ] Grtat circle taiUng, 
the method of determining a series of 
points in an arc of a grtai eircle be- 
tween two points on the tnrface of the 
earth, for the purpose of directing a 
ship's rourse oa nearly a» possible on 
anch arc; that is, on the curre of tbort- 
est dl^Lunee t>etween the place from 
which she sets out, and that at which 
she is to arnfe. — Obtique ta^img^ the 
method of determimng the positioa of 
a ship hj obj^ervini^ with a comfiaas 
the bearing! of two or more object* on 
the shore^ whose places ore giTen on a 
chart, and drawing linos froin those 
pUeefl, 9o OS to make angles with their 
meridians equal to the observed bear^ 
lugs. The mtersection of the lines 
gives on the chart the position of the 
ship. — Tranerse-taUing. [See under 
Travbrsb.]— CVirreiil-sai/uti7* the me- 
thod of determining the true motion 
of a ship, when, besides being acted 
upon by the wind, she is moving in a 
current. — Windward-saUing, the naode 
of navigating a ship, in which the navi- 
gator endeavours to gain a port aito- 
ated in the direction whence the wind 
is blowing. — Sailing-directums, direc- 
tions for navigating vessels to and from 
different ports, as to and fh>m the East 
Indies, China, Australia, and the inter* 
jacent ports of AArica and South Ame- 
rica. 

8AILLE,t V. i. [Fr. saillir,] To leap ; 
to dance. 

SAIL'OURS,t n. pi. Leapera ; dancers. 
[Chaucer,] 

SXlJHB,f pres, tense pi. of Satf. [Spen^ 
ser.] 

SAlNE,for SBiNB,f pp. of 5e(See). Seen. 
[Chaucer.] 

SAINT AN'DREW*S CROSS, n. A 
North American shrub, the Aseymas 
crux Andreee (Linn.) 
SAINT^ISM, n. The quality or oharac> 
ter of saints. [Aire.] 
SAINTXINESS, n. The quality of 
being saintly. 

SA'IO,t n. [Sax. sagol, a staff.] A tip> 
staff, or sergeant-at-arms. 
SAIBL, a. Sore ; painftaJ ; sorrovrfU ; se- 
vere. [Scotch.] 

SAIR, adv. Sorely ; in a great degree ; 
very much. [Scotch.] 
SAIR, V. t. To serve; to fit; to be large 
enough; to satisfy, as with food. 
[Scotch.} 

SAIR'ING, ) a. As much as satisfies, or 
SAIR'IN, f serves the turn ; enough. 
— As a participle, serving; satisfying. 
[Scotch.] 

SAIRXT, a<fo. Sorely. [Scotch.] 
SA'JOUS, R. A division of American 
monkeys, generally called the sseqmijy 
monkeys, from the plaintiveneas of their 
voice. [See Sapajous.] 
SALAAM', n. 5es Salam. 



SALAMBA 



SALPINGO-PHARYNGEUS 



SALUTARILY 



SAL'ADE, ) n. A light helmet for sol- 
SAL'ETT, } diers, first tiaed in the 
SAL'LET, ) fifteenth century. [See 
Sallet.] 

SAL'ADES,t n. p/atr. Salads. [Chau- 
eer.] 

SALAM', n. [add.] In the Eatt, an 
obeisance or salutation ; a compliment. 
In the EaHlndiet, the personal salam or 
salutation is an obeisance executed by 
bending the head with the body down- 
wards, in extreme cases nearly to the 
ground, and placing the palm of the 
right hand on the forehead. Sending 
a person your taiam is equivalent to 
presenting your compliments. 
SAL'AMANDER, n. [add.] The com- 
mon salamander of Europe (Salomon- 
I dra vulgaris) is a sluggish, clumsy 
reptile, six or eight inches long. It is 
found in moist places, under stones or 




■■iap«« aiiaiDan4«r, Satatnmndra vWfftrU. 

the roots of trees, near the borders or 
springs, in deep woods, &c., and passes 
its life under ground, except during 
rains or at night, when it comes out. — 
In shi fit -of -tear, a salamander is a 
piece of metal fixed in a suitable 
handle, and heated for the purpose of 
firing guns in saluting. — A large iron 
poker, which, being made red-hot, is 
usec^ for lighting fires. 

SALAM ANa)RA, n. A genus of batrit- 
chian reptiles. [See Salamander in 
Did. and in this Supp] 

SALAMAN'DRID^, n. A family of 
batrachians, comprehending the sala- 
mander, the newts, and other species 
of long-tailed caudibranchiate reptiles. 

SALAM'BA, R. A kind of fishing appa- 
ratus used on the banks near Manilla, 
fitted upon a raft composed of several 
tiers of bamboos. It consists of a rect- 
angular net, two comers of which are 
attached to the upper extremities of 



extremities of the net are guided by a 
cord, which, being drawn towards the 
raft at the sametime that the long 
bamboos are elevated by the crane and 
counterpoise, only a small portion of 
the net remains in the water, and is 
easily cleared of its contents by means 
of a landing-net 

SAL' ART, V. t. To fix a salary ; to pay 
a salary or stipend to. 
SALE'NIA, n. A genus of echinoder- 
mata, remarkably prolific of species in 
the lowerpart of the cretaceous system. 
SALEWE',t) V, I. [Fr. toluer.] To sa- 
SALOE',t J lute. [Chaucer.] 
SALEW'ED,t pp. [See Salewb in this 
Supp.] Saluted. [Spenser.] 
SAL'IAUNCE,t) n. [Fr. saillir.] As- 
SALaANCE,t 1 sanlt or sally, [^pen- 

SALaCINE, Instead of SA'LICINE, n. 

SAL'IED,t pret of SoUy. Sallied; 
leaped. [Spenser.] 

SALaNE,)n. A dry, saline, reddish 

SAL'IN, ) substance, obtained from 
the ashes of potato-leaves. 

SALI NEWNESS, n. State of being saline. 

SALINOM'ETER, n. [L. salinus, sa- 
line, and Gr. fiirfw, measure.] The 
name given to an apparatus contrived 
by Mr. J. Scott Russel, for indicating 
the density of brine in the boilers of 
marine steam-engines, and thus show 
when they should be cleansed, by blow- 
ing off the deposit left by the saltwater, 
which tends to iqjure the boilers, as 
well as to diminish their evaporating 
power. 

SALI'NO-TERRfiNE', instead of SA- 
LI'NO TERRENE. 

SALrNOUS, a. See Saltne. 

SALrVAL, ) a. [add.] The saKvarv 

SALaVART,) glands are three in 
number, and are situated on each side 
of the face, behind and beneath the 
lower jaw. They are the parotid, the 
sub -maxillary, and the tub -lingual 
glands. 

SALMAGUN'DI, n. [add.] A mixture 
of various ingredients; an olio or 
medley. [W. Irving.] 

SAL MAR'TIS, n. [L. salt of Mars.] 
Green sulphate of iron. 

SAL'MO, n. A genus of malacoptery^ 
gious fishes, containing many species, 
the most important British species of 
which is S. talar, the salmon of our 
rivers. [See Salmon.] In the North 




two long bamboos tied cross-wise, their 
lower extremities being fastened to a 
bar on the raft, which acts as a hinge ; 
a movable pole, arranged with a counter- 
poise as a sort of crane, supports the 
bamboos at the point of junction, and 
I thus enables the fishermen to raise or 
I depress the net at pleasure. The lower 



American rivers there are also five 

species distinct Arom ours. 
SALOON', II. [add.] The main-cabin of 

a steam-vessel or passenger-ship. 
SALOPIANS, n. An order of tunicated 

molluscs, which has the genus Salpa 

for its type. [See Salpa. I 
SALPIN'GO-PHARYN 6EUS,n.[Gr. 
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r«XTiy| a tube or trumpet, and #«{vr{. 
the pharynx.] In cmai., that part of the 
palato-pharyngeus which arises from 
the mouth of the Eustachian tube. 
SALSEP'ARINE, n. Same as Smila- 

CINE. 

SAL'SIFT, n. iS^ Salsaft. 
SALSIL'LA, n. A plant of the genus 
Alstrcemeria, the A. salsilla, a native 




8a tain*, A M rmmtrtm tatritta. 

of Peru. It has tuberous roots, which 
are eaten like the potato; and is diapho- 
retic and diuretic. 

SALT, fi. [add.] Permanent saHs, those 
which undergo no change on exposure 
to the Mr.^Decrepitating salts, those 
which burst when heated, with a crack- 
ling noise, into smaller fragments, as 
the nitrates of baryta and lead.— Mi- 
tive taitt, mineral bodies resembling 
precious stones or gems in their exter- 
nal character, and so named to distin- 
guish them from artificial salts. — Essen- 
tial taltt, those which are procured from 
the juices of plants by crystallisation. 
— Fixed salts, those which are prepared 
by calcining, then boiling the matter in 
water, straining off the liquor, and eva- 
porating all the moisture, when the 
salt remains in the form of a powder. 
— Volatile salts, such as are procured 
principally from animal substances or 
the fermented parts of plants, as the 
subcarbonate of ammonia. — Fusible 
salt, the phosphate of ammonia — 
Salt cf wisdom, a compound muriate of 
mercury and ammonia. 

SAL'TATE,r. t. [L. salto.] To leap; 
to jump; to skip. 

SALTATO'RES, n. See Saltiobades. 

SALTATO'RI A, n. Afamilyoforthop- 
terous insects, which have the four 
anterior legs simple and short, and the 
two hind-legs long, and formed for 
leaping. It includes the crickets, 
grasshoppers, locusts, &c. 

SALT'-DUTY, fi. In Zom/ofi, a custom 
caUled granage, payable to the Lord- 
Mayor, &c., for salt brought to the port 
of London, being the twentieth put. 

SALTIG'RADA, lu See Saltiobadbp. 

SALT'IGRADE, a. Leaping; formed 
for leaping. 

SALT-IN BAN'€0, instead of SALT'- 
IN-BANCO. 

SALT-WATER, a. Relating to, or used 
at sea. 

SALC'ED,t pp. Saluted. [Chaucer.] 

SALUaNGES,t n. plur. SaluUtions. 
[Chaucer.] 

SALTJTARILY, ado. Misplaced: see 
after Salutatobilt. 
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SALUTATORY,! n. Place of greet- 
ing. 

SALCTE^ R. [add.] RoweU talute, a sa- 
lute given to the sovereign or any of 
the royal family. It consists in firing 
twenty-one guns. — In mtminuttics, a 
coin made by Henry V. after his con- 
quests in France, whereon the arms of 
England and France were stamped and 
quartered. 

SALUTIF'EROUSLY, adv. In a salu- 
tiferous manner. 

SALV^ACE, fi. [add.] This term is 
also applied to the goods or thing saved. 

SALV'A(5E,t a, [Old Fr. taulvage.] 
Savage; rude; cruel. 

S\L'VA(5ESSE,t n. [See Savaob.] 
Savageness ; wildness. — Salva^esse tans 

yinefM, wildness without art. [Spenser,] 

SXLVE, n. [add.] Pron. siilv or sav. 

SALVE, V. t [add.] Pron. siUv or sav. 

SXLV'ED,t pp. [See Salvb.] Saluted. 



SAL-VOLAT ILE, instead of SAL- 
VOL'ATILE. Pron. volat'-ile. 

SAM,t adv. [See Same.] Together. 
[Svenser.] 

SAMAM', n. In the East Indies, a show 
or spectacle. 

SAM'ARE,i R. In aRC. cotfiMitf, a lady's 

SEM'NAR,) jacket, having a loose 
body and four side-laps or skirts ex- 
tending to the knee ; the sleeves short, 
cut to the elbow, turned up, and faced. 

8AM'AROID,a. Resembling a samara. 
[See Samaba.] 

SAM'BO, ) R. The progeny of an In- 

ZAM'BO, ) dian and a negro. 

SAM^RE, R. In the East Indies, the 
name given to the Indian elk {Rusa 
aristotelis). Its horns sometimes weigh 
twenty-five lbs., and do not attain their 
full size till the eighth year of the 
animal. This species inhabits the great 
forests of Northern India, and the 
mountains above them. 

SAM'BURE, R. [L. sambuea.^ A mu- 
sical stringed instrument of a triangu- 
lar form, supposed to be so named be- 
cause made of the sambueus, or elder- 

SAME, R. A heap; a mass. [Shah.] 

SAM'EE, R. A native East Indian man- 
servant. 

SAMITE, R. [add.] In ane. costume, a 
rich silk stuff, hiterwoven with gold or 
embroidered. 

SAMP' AN, n. [add.] In the East, a ge- 
neral name for a boat. 

SAM'PLER, R. One who makes up and 
exhibits samples of cloth, sugar, &c., 
for the inspection of merchants, &c. 

SAMTLING, n. The act of making up 
samples, as of sugar, indigo, &o. 

SAM'SHn,R. A Chinese spirit distilled 
from rice. 

SAN BENITO, instead of SAN BEN - 
ITO. 

SAN€TIMO'NIOnS, a. [add.] Sacred; 
holy; as, sanctimonious ceremonies. 
[Shak.] 

SANC TIONING, instead of SANC- 
TIONING. 

SANC TUARY, r. [add.] By the act 
James I., c. 28, it was enacted that 
no sanctuary or privilege of sanctuary 
should thereafter be admitted or allowed 
in any case. 

SANCTUM SANCTO'RUM, r. [add.] 
** llie holy of holies." The innermost 
or holiest place of the Jewish taber- 
nacle or temple. [See Holt.] 

SAN'DALLED, pp. Misplaced: see 
after Sandal- Wood. 

SAN'DARACHTREE,R. The CailUris 
quadrivalvis, a native of the mountains 



of Morocco. It is a very large tree, 
with straggling branches; the timber 




fragrant, hard, durable, mahogany-col- 
oured. [See Sahdarac. | 

SAND'BANK, r. A bank of sand.— In 
naut. Ian., a bank of sand, formed by 
tides or currents, and frequently dan- 
gerous to navigators. 

SAND'-BUG, R. A hymenopterous in- 
sect, the AimiuiTJU/a orsNoria. [Ameri- 
can.] 

SAND'-EEL, R. [add.] A malaooptery- 
gious fish of the genus Ammodytes. 
Two species of sand-eel are now recog- 
nized, the larger, measuring from ten to 
fifteen inches ; the smaller, called the 
sand'launce, scarcely evor exceedhig 
seven or eight inches. 

SANDEMA'NIANISM, r. The prin- 
ciples of the Sandemanians. 

SAND'-FLEA, 1r. Small amphipo- 

BEACH'-FLE A, f dous crustaceans of 
the genera Orchestia and Talitrus, 
common along most sea-shores, and so 
called from their hopping like fleas. 
They are sometimes found in great 
swarms, especially amongst sea-weed 
cast up on the beach. 

SAND'-FLY, R. A minute troublesome 
dipterous insect of the genus Simulium. 

SAND'-GAVEL, r. A payment due to 
the lord of the manor of Rodley, in the 
county of Gloucester, for liberty granted 
to the tenants to dig sand for their 
common use. 

SAND'-GLASS, r. An hour-glass. 

SAND'HILL, R. A hill of sand, or a 
hill covered with sand. 

SAND'.HOPPER,R. A small crustace- 
ous animal of the genera Orchestia and 
Talitrus. [See Sand-Flba in this Supp.] 

SAND'ING,pf>r. Sprinkling or covering 
with sand. 

SAND'IYER, R. See Sandbtbb. 

SAND'-LIZARD, r. A saurian reptUe, 
found on sandy heaths in Great Britain. 

SANDOR'ICUM, instead of SAND'- 
ORICUM. 

SAND'.PAPER, R. Paper covered on 
one side with a fine gritty substance, 
for smoothing and polishing wood-work. 

S AND'-PRE Y, ) R. The mud-lamprey, 

SAND'-PRIDE, f the Ammocetes bran- 
ehiaiis (Cuv.) It rarely exceeds three 
inches, and is considered peculiar to 
the rivers of England and Scotland. 

SANB'-SMELT, r. A fish, the Aikerina 
presbtfter (Cuv.); called also aiherine. 

SAND'-STORM, r. A violent commo- 
tion of sand, caused by wind. 

SAND'- WASP, R. Ammophila, a genus 
of hymenopterous insects, belonging to 
a group which, from their peculiar 
habits, are termed Fossores or diggers. 
The sand -wasp inhabits sunny banks 
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in sandy situations, running among 
grass, &c., with great activity, and con- 
tinually vibrating its antenna and 
wings. The fenude is armed with a 
sting. 

SAND'- WORM, R. Various species of 
annelides that inhabit sand. 

SANIXY LAVEROCK, r. A bird, the 
sanderling. [Scotch.] 

SANE, a. [add.] A person of seme wte- 
Mory; in law, a person of perfect and 
sound mind and memory, to do any law- 
ful act, &c. 

SANG, R. In the United States, a cor. 
ruption of ginseng. 

SANG, R. A song. [Scotch.] 

SANG'REAL, r. [Fr. sang rial: L. 
sanguis realis.] The table at which 
our Lord celebrated the Last Supper. 
In the old legends of Prince Arthur, 
this relic is spoken of as an olyect of 
search by him and the knights of the 
Round Table. It was supposed at that 
time to be still in existence, though the 
place of its concealment was unknown, 
and to be possessed of miraculous vir- 
tues. The same name is given by some 
to the vessel out of which the last pass- 
over was eaten. 

SAN'GUIN, a. See Sanouihb. 

SANGUIN'ARINE, instead of SAN'- 
GUINARINE, R. 

SAN'GUINARINESS, n. QuaUty oi 
being sanguinary. 

SAN'GUINARY, r. [add.] [See Sak- 

GUlIfABIA.] 

SANGUIN'OLENCY, r. Bloodinesa. 
SAN'1DINE,R. Glassy felspar; oaarly 

allied to common felspar. 
SAN'ITARY, a. [add.] Pertaining to, or 

designed to secure or preserve health ; 

as, sanitary regulations. 
SAN'JAK, R. [add.] A military division 

of the Turkish empire, and also the 

commander of the division. 
SANSCULOTTES.R. [add.] Pron. aang 

kulot'. 
SANS SOUCL [add.] Pron. sang soo- 

see^« 
SANTONaC ACID, r. Same as San- 

TOvvuE,— which see. 
SAP, R. A sop; a ninny ; a heavy-headed 

fellow. [Scotch.] 
SAP, R. In mahogany, the white or 

immature portion of the wx>od. 
SAPAN'-WOOD,R. S^Sappah-Wood. 

Iff^JR. Soap. [Scotch.] 

SAP'FyL, a. Full of sap; containins 

sap; sappy. 
SAP'HEAD, R. A blockhead; a stniad 

fellow. [Craven dialect.] 
SAPIEN'TIALLY.t adv. In a wise 



SA'PIENTIZE, V. i. or t. To grow or 
make wise. [Rate.] 

SATIUM, n. A genus of plants, oat. 
order Euphorbiaceae. 5. auc u par i um is 
a native of the woods of Carthagena. 
The juice of this species, as well as that 
of S, indica, is highly poisonous. 

SAPODlL'LA,R.[add.] The bark of the 
sapodilla is used in medicine as an 
astringent, and the seeds of the fruit 
{sapodHla-plum) are used as a diuretic 

SAPON'IFIABLE, a. That may be 
saponified, or converted into soap. 

SAPORIF'ICN£SS,R. Quality of bein« 
saporific. 

SAPTIIIC, R. A Sapphic Terse. 

SAPTHIRE, R. [add.] Pron. saf-fir. 

SAPPHIRE, a. (saT-fir.) Resembling 
sapphire; sapphirine. 

SAP'PHIRINE, n. A mineral resem- 
bling sapphire. It occurs in translucent 
grains of a pale-blue or green colour. 



SARONG 



SATTRION 



SAW 



lustre Titreons, streak white, fracture 
conchoidal. It consists of alumina, 
siitca, magnesia, with small quantities 
of lime, oxide of iron, oxide of mangan- 
ese, and water. 

SAPROPH'AGANS, instead of SAP- 
ROTHAGANS. 

SAP'-ROT, n, A disease of timber ; dry- 
rot, — which tee. 

SAP'-SUCKER,!!. In the United Siates, 
the popular name of small wood- 
I)eckers, belonging to the genus Dendro- 
copns of ornithologists. They are so 
calledfrom a common though erroneous 
belief that they suck the sap of trees. 

8AQUE, N. See Sacqub in this Supp. 

SAR'ABAITE, n. One of a sect of Ori. 
ental monks, who secede fh>m ordinary 
monastic life ; a coenobite. 

SARACENaCAL, a. Same as Saba- 

CBNIO. 

SXR'BAC, n. The grunting ox of Tar- 
tary, Poephoffue grumuens, more gene- 
rally called the yak,— which see. 

SAR€AS'MOUS,t a. Reproachful; 
mrcastical. 

SXRXEL, n. In faleonrv, the pinion or 
onter joint of a hawk's wing. 

SXRCE'NET, n. [Qn. Saraeenicum or 
Saracen tilk.] A species of fine thin 
woren dlk. It was in use in the I3th 
century. 

SARCIA'TUS, ) n, A coarse woollen 

SXRXILIS, i cloth, worn by the 
lowest class of persons, and those who 
subsisted on chuity; mentioned during 
the 13th century. 

8AR€0L'06IST, n. One versed in 
sircology. 

SARCOPH'AGA, ». [See Saboopha- 
OTJS.] Flesh-eating animals; a term 
synonymous with Zoaphaga. 

SAR€OR AMPH'US, n. [Gr. eM^l flesh, 
and|(*#«fflr,abeak.] A genus of birds be- 
longing to the famfly Vulturidss. The 
S. papa, which inhabits the central 
parts of America, is called the king €f 
the vuituree. The S. gryphut is the 
condor, — which eee. The name is 
derived fh>m the fleshy wattles at the 
base of the beak. 

SARCOSTEM'MA, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Asclepiadacee. The 
species are natives of New Holland, the 
East Indies, and South America. They 
are curious and interesting plants. 

SlR'OA, M. A stone; a fish. [See 

SaRDEI., SARDIlfB.1 

SAR'DINE, n. [add.] This fish is the Hu- 
pea tardina ; in the Mediterranean it 
supplies the place of our herring, which 
is there unknown. 

SXR'DINE, a. Relating to the Sar- 
dins. 

SARDIN'IAN, a. Pertaining to the 
island, kingdom, or people of Sardinia. 

SaR^'DIUS, n. A sort of precious stone. 
[See Sardel.] 

SXRa)OIN, n. See Sard. 

sargasso, n. [Sp.] The Fucum na- 
tans of Linneus (now called Sargateum 
naUnu); gulf- weed, which H9* spi^ad 
over a considerable part of the surface 
of the Atlantic. 

SXRaiNISH,t ) ff. A species of silk ; 

8XR'SINISH£,t ] supposed to be the 
same with what is now termed sarcenet, 
\ Chaucer.] 

SXR'MENT, n. See SARMRMTuir. 

SXRN, n. A pavement or stepping-stone. 
[Local.} 

SX'RONG,!!. Called in Lampong,in Su- 
matra, tapis. A garment or tunic used 
in the Indian Archipelago. It is nar- 
row, just like a sack, and is not buttoned 
or tied tight but pressed by the right 



arm against the body. The Lampong 
sarongs are always red and black, or 
dark yellow and bUck coloured, and 
the colours are arranged in alternate 
broad cross stripes. 

SA'ROS, n. A Chaldean name applied, 
according to some writers, to an astro- 
nomical period of eighteen years and 
ten or eleven days, according as the 
eighteen years have fire or four leap 
years; but the origin and length of this 
period are not well ascertained. 

SAROTHAM'NUS, n. A genus of le- 
guminous plants. S. seoparius is the 
well-known broom, the QfOstis sco- 
parius (De Candolle). 

SXRTLER£S,tii. pfur. [FT.serpUliire, 
packing-cloth.] Packages of a laiger 
size than sacks. [See Sarplar.] 
[Chaucer.] 

SAR'RASINE» n. iSer Sabasin. 

SXR'SA, n. Sarsaparilla. 

SARX, n. [Gr. #««{, flesh.] The muscu- 
lar parts of animiJk. 

SX'SIN, n. The common antelope. An • 
tilope cervieapra. It is a native of Asia, 
and is abundant in flocks of scores on 
the open dry plains of India. 

SAS'SAFRAS, ii. [add.] Swamp sassa- 
fras, the Magnolia glauca (Linn.)> an 
American tree. The bark and fruit 
are bitter, aromatic, and febrifugal, and 
are used in chronic rheumatism. 

SASSEP'ARINE, n. See Salskparine. 

SASS'-TEA, n. In the United Stales, a 
decoction of sassafras. 

SAT AN'IC ALNESS, n. Quality of be- 
ing satanical. 

SATELLITE VEINS, n. In anai., the 
veins which accompany the brachial 
artery as far as the bend of the cubit. 

S AT'EN.t pp. phtr. of SU. [Chaucer.] 

SAT'I, n. See Suttee. 

SAT'IN, n. instead of SATIN. 

SAT^IN, a. Belonging to, or made of 
satin. 

SAT'IN-BIRD, n. An Australian bird, 
the Kitta holosericea, so called from the 
glossy black plumage of the male. It 
is one of the bower-birds. 

S AT'INET, n. [add.] A twiUed stuff or 
clotb* made of wool and cotton. 

SAT'INY, a. Resembling, or partaking 
of satin. 

SATIR'I€ALNESS,n. Quality of being 
satirical. 

SAT'ISFT, V. /. [add.] To discharge; to 
liquidate ; to pay ; as, to satiiffv all just 
debts. [Atterbury.] 

SAT^URATE, a. Being fbll ; saturated. 

SAT'URATED, pp. or a. [add.] Im- 
pregnated, or united with, till no more 
can be received. 

SAT'URATING, ppr. [add.1 Uniting 
with till no more can be receiTed. 

SAT'URDATS-STOP, n. A space of 
time from eren-song, on Saturday, till 
sun-rising on Monday, in which it was 
not lawful to take salmon in Scotland 
and the northern parts of England. 

SATUR'NIA, n. A genus of moths con- 
taining many large species with clear 
spaces in the wing. One or two of the 
Indian species produce a useftil though 
coarse silk, such as the Arrindy and 
Tusseh silk-worm, much employed in 
India. 

SATUR'NINE, a, Xadd.lln old ehem., 
pertaining^nlead ; Itd^'iilii iii'in com- 
pounds. ^I|^ 

SATUR'NUS, n>i!ha ancient designa- 
tion of lead, from the planet of that 
name. - "" 

SA'TYR, or SAT'YR, n. 

SATYR'IC, instead of SATY'RIC, a. 

S ATYR'ION, fi. [Said to be from ra/y- 



rus, a satyr, ou account of its supposed 
aphrodisiacal properties.] A plant of the 
genus Satyrium. 

SAT'YRUS, n. A genus of lepidopter- 
ous insects, also called Hipparchia. 
There are several British spedes, among 
which is the S. galathea, or marble-but- 
terfly. 

SAUCE, V. t. [add.] To make pay or 
suffer; as, 1*11 sauce them. [Shak.] 

SAUF,t a. [Fr.] Safe. [Chaucer.] 

SAUL, n. Soul; mettle. [Scotch.] 

SAULE,t n. for Soul. [JJhaucer.] 

SAU'LIE, n. A hired mourner. [ScoUh.] 

SAULT, n. (soo.) [Fr. saut.] The name 
given to the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
and those connecting the upper lakes 
of North America. 

SAULT'FAT, n. A pickling-tub; a beef- 
stand. [Scotch.] 

SXUN'CING-BELL. iSte Sanoe-Bell. 

SXUR'LESS, n. Insipid; tasteless. 
[Scotch.]^ 

SAU'RODON, R. [Gr. rMt«f, a lixard, 
and •Uut, a tooth.1 A genus of fossil 
fishes from the chalk series of England 
and America. 

SAU'ROIDS, n. [add.] The existing 
sauroid fishes consist of seven species, 
viz., five belonging to the genus Lepi- 
dosteuB, or bony pike. Mid two species 
of Polypterus, one from the Nile and 
the other from the Niger. 

SAUROP'SIS, n. [Gr. r«»c«f, and r^tt, 
face.] A genus of fossil fishes from the 
oolite and lias strata. 

SAU'SAdE, instead of SAUS'AGE, n. 
Pron. saW-saje. 

SAUSETLEME,t n. [L. saUum JUg- 
ma.] An eruption of red spots or scabs 
on tbe fisce. [Chaucer.] 

SAUSE'FLEBl^D,t pp. Having red 
spots or scabs on the face. 

SAUSSU'REA, r. a genus of plants, 
nat. order Compositss. 5. alpina is a 
British species, which grows on moist 
alpine rocks, and is frequent on the 
Highland mountains of Scotland. 

SXUT, r. Salt [Scotch.] 

SAU'TER,t n. The Psalter, or book of 
Psalms. 

SAUTERNE, n. (s5-tcm'.) [Fr.] A spe- 
cies of French wine. 

SAUTES,t n. plur. [Fr.] Assaults. 
[Chaucer.] 

SAUT FIT, n. A salt-dish. [Scotch.] 

SAUT'Rl£,t In. A psaltery; a musical 

SAUT'RYyf f instrument; a harp or 
lyre. [Chtaieer.] 

SAVANT', instead of SA'VANT. Pro- 
nounoed saving'. 

SkVEfprep, Except; not including. 

SXyE,t n. The herb sage (Salvia). 
[Chaucer.] 

SAVE' ALL n. [add.] In ships, a small 
sail sometimes set under a main, span- 
ker, or swinging boom. It is also called 
a waieT'Sail. 

SA VE'-GU ARD, n. A lizard of the genus 
Monitor, which was so called from an 
idea that it warned travellera of the 
vicinity of alligators. 

SXVE'TE,t n. Safety. [Chaucer.] 

SAVING, prep. With exception; in 
favour of; excepting. 

SA'VOROUS,t a. Sweet; pleasant. 

SA'VOUR, ». 1 [add.] To taste; to 
relish. IChmucer.] 

SA'VOURlNG,t n. The sense of tast- 
ing. [Chaucer.] 

8A'VOUROUS,t a. Swe«t; pleasant. 
[Chaucer.] 4 

SAW,t )n. [Sax. saga. Sm Sat.] 

SAW£,t ) Speech; discourse; anything 
said ; a saying ; a sentence ; a proverb ; 
a maxim. [Chaucer^ 



SCALE-INSECTS 



SCARLET-FISH 



SCHAALEN-BLENDE 



SAW, V, t In the wettern Hatet of 
America, to hoax ; to play a joke upon 
one.— In the «tote of Maine, to scold. 

SAW, V. i. To tow eeed. \^Scotch.\ 

SAW'-GRASS, n. A kind of coarse 
grass; bog-rush. 

SAWING, ppr. Sowing. \ScoUh.\ 

SAWN, pp. Sown, \ScoXeh.\ 

SAW'NEY, ) n. A witless clown; aniok- 

SAW'NT, ) name for a Scotchman. 

SAW'TRY, n. A psaltery. 

SAW'-WHET. ) n. Id the Umitd 

SAW'-WHETTER, f 5tote#, the pop- 
ular name for the little owl, or Acadian 
owl of Audabon, which has a sharp 
note like the filing of a saw, and an- 
other like the tinkling of a bell. Some 
natloralists beliere the peculiar noise 
which is heard in the evening to be pro- 
duced by a heron or bittern. 

SAXI€A'YA, n. [L. taxwoiy a rock, and 
caoo, to hollow out, to excavate.] A 
genus of perforating bivalve molluscs, 
often found in the hollows of rocks, in 
cavities on the back of oysters, and 
among the roots of sea -weed, &c. On 
different parts of the coast of England 
masses of rock are found pierced with 
innumerable small holes, which form 
the entrances to the habitations of these 
animals. 

SAXI€A'VIDiE, n. A family of per- 
forating bivalve molluscs, named from 
the genus Saxicava. 

SAXI€OLrNiE,n. [L. forvm, a stone, 
and co/o, to inhabit.] A family of birds 
known by the name of stone-chats. 
They are intimately allied to the 
thrushes, larks, and warblers. The 
wheat-ear, whin-chat, and stone-chat 
belong to this division. 

SAXIF'RAGA, instead of SAXF- 
FRAGA. 

SAY, o. #. [add.] To relate. [Spcfuer.] 

SAY, for SET.t pni. of St {See). Saw. 
[Chtttieer.] 

SAY'ING, n. [add.] Act of speaking ; an 
opinion ; a maxim ; an adage; an aphor- 
ism. 

SCABIO'SA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Dipsacee. [See Scabious.] 

SCAFF'-RAFF, n. Riff-raff; rabble. 
[SeotehJ 

S€AITEf, n. Injury; harm; damage. 
[ScotchJ 

S€1ITHXE8S, a. Unharmed; unin< 
jured. [Scotch.] 

SCA'LA, n. [L. a ladder, a flight of 
stairs.] A surgical instrument for re- 
ducing dislocations. — In anat., eeala 
tympani is the superior spiral cavity of 
the cochlea, and tcala veetihuli the in- 
ferior spiral cavity of the cochlea. 

S€XLD, )v. L To scold; to rate. 
SeXULD, f [Scotch.] 
S€ALD'£D €REAM,n. Clotted cream; 
cream raised from milk by heating. 
S€XLD'-FISH, n. A species of flat-fish, 
so called from its scales being easily 
deciduous. It is the PUuronectes am- 
gloenUf and is not uncommon on our 
coast. 

SCALE, V. t. [add.] To divide into par- 
ticulars and degrees ; to render more 
circumstantial; as, to «ca/e atale.[iS%aA.] 
SCALE, «. I. [add.] To afford an as- 
cent, as a ladder or stairs. [Milton.] 
SCALE'-BEETLES,n. A name given to 
the tiger-beetles belonging to the fa- 
mily Cicindelid». 

SCaLE'-BOARD, n. In printing, a thin 
slip of wood employed in justi^ng a 
page to its true length ; commonly pro- 
nounced scab'-board. 
SCALE'-INSECTS, n. A name given to 
insects belonging to the family Coc- 



cide, many of which live as parasites 
on various plants, particularly on hot- 
house plants, and do them considerable 
iujury. They receive their name from 
their reaemblance to small scales when 
sticking close to the bark or leaves. 

SCALES, a. In bot,, small rudimentary, 
dose-prcHued leaves, resembling minute I 
scales. ! 

SCALE'-STONE. n. See SoHAALSTRiif. ! 

SCALL,n. fadd.] A mean shabby fellow. 
— Dry ecaU, the peoriasii of Bateman. 
— Moist tcall, the impatigo of the same 
author. 

SCAL'LAdE, R. A lich-gate. [Local] 

SCAL'LOF. [add.] Pronounced skdl'- 
lop. 

SCAL'OPS, n. See Shrbw-Molb in this 



SCAM'BLE, n. A struggle with others; 
a scramble. 

SCAM BLING, pp. [add.] Disorderly. 
[Shah.} 

SCAMMO'NIA, n. See Soahmoict. 

SCAM'MONY, n. [add.] Virgin-scam- 
moiiy, superior Aleppo scammony, ob- 
tained f^m Convolvulus scammonia; 
called also laayma.-^Freneh or Moni- 
pellier scammony, a substance made in 
the sonth of France from the expressed 
juice otCynanehum monspeliaeum,m\x9d 
with different raisins and other purga- 
tive substances. 

SCAMP, n. [add.] A knave ; a swindler. 
I A modem colloquial low word.] 

SCAMTER, n. A hasty flight ; act of 
running. 

SCAMP'ISH,a. Like a scamp; knavish. 
[Low.] 

SCAN,t V. t. [L. seando.] To climb; to 
mount up to. 

SCAND,tpp. Climbed up to. [Spenser.] 

SCAN^DAL, n. [add.] Offence given 
simply; as, the scandal of the cross. 
[Atterbury.] 

SCANDINA'VIAN, a. Relating to 
Scandinavia, the ancient name of Swe- 
den and Norwar, relating to the ancient 
literature of the northwest part of Eu- 
rope. 

SCANDINA'VIAN, n. A native of 
Scandinavia. 

8CANT'ILONE,t n. [Fr. echanHUon] 
A pattern ; a scantling. [Cheateer.] 

SCAPF/GALLOWS, fi. One who has 
escaped the gallows, though deserving 
of it 

SCAPnOl'DES, a. [See Scaphoid.] 
Resembling a boat or skiff; the designa- 
tion of a bone of the carpus and of the 
tarsus. It is synonymous with nameular, 
as applied to the fossa which separates 
the two roots of the anti-helix, 

SCAP'TIN, n. A name given to a 
brown, almost tasteless substance ex- 
tracted fh>m the Digitalis purpurea. 

SCAfTLARY, a. Same as Scapular. 

SCAR'AB, n. A beetle; a scarabee. 

SeARAB^E'US, for SCARAB^US. 

SCAR'ABEE, n. A beetle; an insect of 
the genus Scarabaeus. 
SCAR'ABEE,tM. A beetle. [See Scara 
BJIU8.1 [Spenser.] 

SCAROE, a. fadd.]^ Deficient; as, a re- 
gion scarce of prey. [Milton.] — Spar- 
ing; stingy. [Chaucer.] 
SCXRD, n. A shard. [North of England.] 
SCARFED, pp. or a. [add.] Scarfed 
barh,A vessel gay with streamers. [^AaA.] 
SCXRF'ING,ppr. Uniting two pieces of 
timber, end to end, so that they appear 
but one. 

SCARIFICATOR, instead of SCAR- 
IFICA'TOR. 
SCXRXESS, a. Free from scars. 
SCXR'LET-FISH, n. A Chinese fish; 
348 



the telescope-carp; so called from its 

red colour. 

SCXRLETI'NA, n. See Scarlativa. 
SCXRXET-LYCH'NIS, n. A plant, the 

Lychnis ehaleedoniea, an elegant bor- 
der-flower. 
SCXR'LET-RUNNER, ii. The tearlet- 

bean, — which see. 
SCXRXET-SUMACH, a. A plant, the 

Rhus glabra. 
SCXR'MISHE,t n. [Fr. esearmomch*.] 

A skirmish. [C^umeerJ] 
SCXR'MO0ES,t n. piur. [See Skir- 

irisR.] Skirmishea. [Spenser.] 
SCXRPH. See Scarf. 
SCXRRE, n. [Scot, scaur.] A rock ; a 

precipitous cliff. [Shah.] [See Scar, 

No. 4.1 
SCARRED, pp. In boi., marked bj the 

scars left by bodies that have fidlen olF; 

the stem, for instance, is scarred by the 

leaves that have fallen. 
SCXR'RY, a. Having scars; corered 

with soars. 
SCXRT, V. t. To scratch; to scrape. 

[Scotch.] 

SCXRT, n. A scratch ; a meagre, puny- 
looking person ; a niggard. [SeoiekJ] 

SCXRTH. }"• ^ cormorant [SeoidL] 

SC A'RY, *R. Poor land, having ooly a 
thin coat of grass. [Local.] 

SCAT, n. [Sax. sceai, a tax.] Loa ; da- 
mage; tribute; tax. [Scotch.] 

SCAT'EBROUS, instead of SCA'T£> 
BROUS. 

SCATHE,t n. [See Scath.] Harm; da- 
mage. [Chaucer.] 

SCATHETyL,t )a.Pemicioiu;in- 

SCATH£XICHE,t { jurious; deatroe- 
tive; harmful. [Chaucer.] 

SCATH£'LES,t a. Without harm or 
damage. [Chimcer.] 

SCAT'-LAND, n. In OHbiey,land pay- 
ing the duty called scat. 

SCAT'TERER, n. One who scatters. 

SCATT£RLINGS,tii.p/a(r. Scattered 
or dispersed rovers or ravagera. [^pcn- 

SCXUD, V. <. To scald. [Scotch.] 

SCAUDaNG,ppr. Scalding. [5bo<db.] 

SCXUF-AND-RAFF, ft. Rougki plenty, 
without selection; fun and frolic io 
plenty; refose; rabble. [ScofcA.] 

SCXULD, V. <. To scold. [Scotch.} 

SCXULD, n. A scold. [5coldk.) 

SCXUR, r. t. To scare; to fnghten. 
[Scotch.] 

SCXUR, fi. A precipitous bank of earth 
overhanging a river; a cliff. [Scotch.] 

SCE'AT, n. A small coin among the 
Saxons, equal to four fwthings. 

SCELIDOTHE RIUM, n. [Gr. r««Air, 
the thigh, and ^nf^f, a beast.] An ex- 
tinct animal of the megatherian type, 
exhibiting a transition to the ant-eater 
and armadillo. 

SCEL'OTYRBE, n. [Gr emtXH, the leg, 
and we^ih commotion.] A contracted 
and palsied state of the limbs; an af- 
fection supposed to resemble sea-acurvy. 

SCftN'ARY,n. S^ Scbnkbt. 

SCfiNE'FyL, a. Abounding in scenes, 
scenery, or in imagery. 

SC ENE'.PAINTER, n. One who painU 
scenes or scenery for theatres. 

SCfiNE'.PAlNTING, n. See under 

SCElfB. 

SCENT, V. i. To hunt animals by their 
scent 

SCEP'TRE, and ito derivatives, mis- 
placed : see after ScENTLsas. 

SCERNE,t V. t. [L. ceni«r«.] To discern. 
[Spenser.] 

SCHXAL'EN - BLENDE, n. Testace- 
ous blende ; a sulphuret of zinc, con- 



SCHNAPS 



SCIAGBAPHICALLT 



SCIUBUS 



tainiog iron and lead. Found at Ge- 

roldfleck in the Brisgau. 
SCHAAL'STEIN, instead of SCHA - 

ALSTEIN. Pron. shal'stSne. 
SCHAH, n. (sha.) The sorereign of 



Persia. {See Shah.] 

r-PENNY.t h 
SCHARN'-PENNT.t f or compensa- 



SCHAB'.PENNY.t \n. A smaU duty 



tion, anciently paid to the lord of the 

manor for the dung of cattle. 
SCHAUM . EARTH, n. Aphrite,— 

which tee. 
8CHE'AT» n. A star of the third mag- 

nitude in the constellation Aquarius. 
SCHEDULE, V. t To place in a list or 

catalogue. 
SCHfiELE'S GREEN, instead of 

SeH££LE*S GREEN. Pron. sheels 

S^BE'LIN, or SGHfiE'LIUM, in- 
stead of S€HEE'LIN, or S€H£E'. 
LIUM. 

SCHfiEXITE, n. A tnngstate of lime. 

SCHfiEL'-LEAD ORE, n. A tung. 
state of lead. 

SCHfiER'ERITE, instead of 
SCHEER'ERITE. 

SCHEIK, instead of SCHEIK. 

SCHEL'LING'S PHILOSOPHY, n. 
A system of philosophy which teaches 
the identity or indifference of the ideal 
and real. It was first propounded by 
Schelling, a German philosopher, and 
seems to be directly opposed to the 
philosophy of Kant. 

SCHELM, ) n, a rogue; a rascal; 

8HELM, > a low worthless fel 

SCHEL'LUM,) low. [Scotch.] 

SCHEL'TOPUSIK, instead of 
SCHEL'TOPUSIK. 

SCHER'BET, n. <Ste Sherbet. 

SOHfiR'ERITE, n. jS^ Scheebebite 

SCHER'IF, instead of SCHER'IF. 

S€HERO'MA, n. [Gr. i^H» dry.] A 
dry inflammation of the eye. 

S€HET'I€, a. [See Schesis.] Con- 
stitutional; habitual. 

SCHIEF'ER SPAR, instead of 
SCHIEF'ER SPAR. 

SCHILOLER SPAR,insteadof SCHIL^- 
LER SPAR. 

SCHIRE'MAN, n. A sheriff; the ancient 
name for an earl. 

SCHIST, instead of SCHIST, n. 

SCHISTIC, SCHISTOSE, SCHIST'- 
OUS, instead of SCHIST'IC, 
SCHISTOSE, SCHISTOUS. 

SCHIZ'OPODS, n. [Gr. r^i^*, to cleave, 
and WMH, a foot.] A tribe of long-tailed, 
decapod crustaceans, the legs of which 
are accompanied by an external arti- 
culated branch as long as the limbs, 
which thus appear double in number. 
They are all of small size, and marine. 
The Mysis, or opossum-shrimp, fur- 
nishes an example. 

SCHLEICHE'RA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat order Sapindacee. The species 
are trees, with leaves abruptly pinnate, 
and small flowers disposed in spike- 
like racemes. S. trijuga is a native of 
insular and continental India, where 
its astringent bark, mixed with oil, is 
used as a remedy for the itch. 

SCHMELZ'STEIN, n. Another name 
for dipyre. 

SCHMIEDE'LI A, n. A genus of plants, 
sometimes called Ornitrophe, nat. order 
Sapindacete. The species are trees or 
shrubs, usually with trifoliate leaves, 
and racemose white flowers. The fruit 
of S, terrata is eaten by the natives of 
Coromandel, and the root is employed 
as a cure for diarrhcea. 

SCHNAPS, n. [D.] Schedam gin; a 
kind of HoUands. 



SCHNEIDER'IAN MEMBRANE, n. 
[add.] The pituitary membrane. 

SCHOLASTIC, a. [add.] Pertaining 
to the schoolmen, or philosophers and 
divines of the middle ages; as, echo- 
kutie theology or divinity, echolasHc 
philosophy. Among the most distin- 
guished of the scholaiBtios or schoolmen, 
were Alexander of Hales, Thomas 
Aquinas, Dun Scotus, and William 
Occam. They took their name from 
being teachers in schools of divinity, 
established chiefly by Charlemagne. 
Some of their fiercest contests related 
to the question of Realism and Nomi- 
nalism. 

SCHO'LIAST, n. [add.] A name given 
to the old grammarians and critics, 
who wrote on the margins of the ma- 
nuscripts of the Greek and Latin 
classics annotations called tcholia, 
from being, as it were, the fruits of 
their leisure. [See Scholium.] 

SCHO'LION, n. Same as Scholium. 

SCHOOL, a. Relating to a school or 
to education ; scholastic ; as, school di- 
vinity ; a school divine. 

SCHOOL'-BOOK, n. A book used in 
schools. 

SCHOOL'-BRED, a. Educated in a 
school. 

SCHOOL'-DIVINE', n. One who es- 
pouses the scholastic theology ; one of 
the schoolmen. 

SCHOOL'-DIVINITY, n. Scholastic 
divinity or theology. 

SCHOOL'-MA'AM, n. In New Eng- 
land, a schoolmistress. 

SCHOOL'-TAUGHT, a. Taught at or 
in school. 

SCHOOL'-THEOLOOY, n. Scholastic 
divinity. 

SCHOON'ER, n. [add.] A foreand-afi 
schooner has a square-sail which can 
be set when required. Her other sails 
are all fore-and-aft sails.— A top-sail 
schooner carries a square foretop-sail, 
and often likewise a top-gallant sail 
and royal. [See cut in Diet, Schoon- 
BB.] Some schooners have three masts, 
but they have no tops. 

SCHORL, )ii. [add.] Common schorl 

SHORL, ) is a subspecies of rhom- 
boidal tourmaline.— B/tce schorl, a va- 
riety of Uhujne.—Bed and titanic 
schorl, names of futile. — Sehorl-roch, a 
rock in which crystals of schorl are 
added to the usual ingredients of 
granite. 

SCHOR'LOUS TOPAZ, n. Schoriite, 
— which see. 

SCHOR LY, a. Relating to, or contain- 
ing schorl.— 5cAor/y granite, schorl- 
rock. [See Schobl in this Supp.] 

SCHREIGHT, n. (skret.) A fish. 

SCHRODE, n. A young or small cod- 
fish, split and salted for cooking, "^rit- 
ten also scrode. 

SCHWEIN FURTH GREEN, n. A 
beautiful and velvety-green pigment. 
It is poisonous, and was discovered in 
1814 at Schweinfurth. 

ScIf^NOm}"-^^^'^''^^^"'- 

SCIiENU'RUS, n. A genus of fossil 
fishes, representing the perch and other 
allied forms. Its remains are very 
common in the London clay of the Isle 
of Sheppey. 

SCI'AGRAPH, n. [See Sciagbapht.] 
The section of a building to show its 
inside. 

SCIAGRAPH'IC, a. See Sciagbaphi- 

CAL. 

SCIAGRAPHaCALLY,<»fv. In ascia- 
graphical manner. 
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SCI AM' ACHY, n. See Sciomachv. 

SCIENOFDES, n. See Scijinoides. 

SCIEN'TER, adv. [L.] In law, know- 
ingly; wilfully. 

SOIL ICET, instead of SCILICET. 

SCIN'COID, n. A short-footed saurian 
reptile. [See Scincoidians.] 

SCINCOrD^, n. See Scincoidians. 

SCINCOI'DES, instead of SIN- 
COrDES. 

SCIN'€US, n. Tlie skink, a genus of 
saurian reptiles, forming the type of 
the family Scincoides. [See Srirr.] 

SCINQUE, n. The skink. 

SCIOG'RAPHY, for SCIO'GR APHY. 

SCIOP'TIC-BALL, \n. A globe of 

SCIOP'TRIC-BALL, f wood, about 
five inches diameter, with a cylindrical 
perforation, 2^ inches diameter, passing 
centrally through it, and haring at one 
extremity of the perforation a glass 
lens. The globe or ball is fitted in a 
socket made in a board, in such a way 
that it is capable of being turned on its 
centre to a small extent in any direc- 
tion. The board being screwed to a 
window-shutter, having an aperture in 
it, the rays of light from external ob- 
jects, after being refracted by the lens, 
form pleasing images of those objects 
on the opposite wsJl of the apartment, 
or on a white screen placed opposite. 

SCrRE FA'CIAS, instead of SCIRE 
FA'CIAS. [add.] It is often abbreviated 
to sci. fa. 

SClRE'WYTE,t n. The annual tax or 
prestation paid to the sheriff for hold- 
ing the assizes or county-courts. 

SCIRRHO'SIS, n. Same as Scibbhus. 

SCIR'RHUS, n. [add.] This term is now 
used to denote the morbid condition 
which precedes cancer in the ulcerated 
state. 

SCIS'SILE, n. Same as Scissel* 

SCIS'SOR-BILL, n. Rhynchops, agenus 
of palmiped birds, allied to the terns, 
characterized by the bill, which is com- 
pressed like a knife, and has the lower 
mandible longer than the upper, and 
broken off, as it were, at the tip. [See 
Rhtnchops in this Supp., and cut in 
Diet. Srimmeb.1 

SCIS'SOR-TAIL, n. A South Ameri- 
can bird, the Milvulus forficatus, and 
belonging to the family of butcher 
birds. It has a forked tail, terminated 




SoiMOrUa, MUmAiuforfeattu. 

by two long feathers. When on the 
wing, it has the power of turning in 
the air very quickly, and in so doing 
opens and shuts its tail just like a pair 
of scissors. 

SCITE, n. See Site. 

SCIU'RUS, n. [Gr. #«<«, a shade, and 
au^m, a tail.] The squirrel, a genus of 
rodent mammals. [iSee Sqcibbel.] 
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SCLITE, p. *. To «l*t*; to coTer DrUh 
slatfA, Hi « rtMif. (Sni/t^A.) 
SCLAT'EDp pp. w a. Slated. [Scotch.] 
SCLADN'DHE,t ». [Fr ttclandir] 

S€ LE N ' D R E . t a. Sit? n d ef . [ Ch(i ttttr, 1 

Sf LEliKNCKl^HA LtA, n. [Gr. wmK^- 
f«f, b;tr.l, iLod i-irMi^vXtf^ the brain. J ln« 
duTVrCiEin or bftTdeuinj? of the brain. 

SCLERI^ASIS, In, [Gr. «Jiii«, bard,] 

SCLEUO'SIS, f A hard tumour or 
Inclumtion. 

St'LERO€HLO'A, n. A genus of 
grwsei belonging to the tribe Feslu- 
cinen*. S. maritima is found on sea- 
coasU and damp places in Great Bri- 
tain. Other fire species are natires of 
Britain. 

SCLER'OdEN, n, [Gr. rmXMtH, hard, 
and >i»r«», to produce.] In boi., the 
matter of lignification which is depo- 
sited on the inner surface of the cells of 
plants, contributing to their thickness. 

SeLERO'MA, n. Same as Solbriasis, 
— which see in this Supp. 

S€LEROPHTHAL'MIA, n. [Gr. emxn 
e«r, hard, and •^X/jug, the eye.] Pro- 
trusion of the eye-ball. Also, indu- 
rated inflammation of the eye. 

S€LEROT'l€A, n. The scleroUc coat 
of the eye. [See Sclerotic] 

SCLEROTITIS, n. Inflammation of 
the sclerotic coat. 

S€OB'BT, n. A familiar name for the 
common chaffinch. 

SeOCH'ONS,t n. pi. Escutcheons of 
arms. [Chaucer,] 

SCOFF, V. t. [add.] To address with 
contumelious scorn. 

SCOLAIE',t V. t. [Fr. eseoMer.] To 
attend school ; to study. [Chiotcer.] 

SCOLFADiE, n. [add.] These insects 
abound in the very hottest situations, 
and make deep burrows in sandbanks. 
Some are of a rery large size. 

SCOL'YMUS, n. A genus of molluscs 
belonging to the family Turbinellidn, 
or turnip-shells. The shell is subfnsi- 
form, armed with foliated spires ; the 
spires shorter; pillar with distmct plaits 
in the middle. 

SeOLYT'ID^, n. A family of coleop- 
terous insects, the type of which is the 
genus Scolytus. The body is oblong 
or cylindrical, conrex and rounded 
aboTe, with the head globular. 

SeOL'YTUS, n, [add.] The Scolutus 
destructor was, a few years ago, rery 
destructive to elm-trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and its rarages 
attracted the attention of government. 

SeOM'BER, ». [Gr. r«*^e«.] The 
mackerel, a genus of acanthopterygi- 
ous fishes, the type of the family Scom- 
beridsB. [See Maokbbkl.] 

SCOMBERE'SOX, n. [Scomber, and 
esox.\ The mackerel -pike, or saury- 
pike, a genus of malacopterygious 
fishes. One species (S. saurus) is oc- 
casionally found on our coasts; it is re- 
markable for its long, beak-like jaws. 

SeOMBER'IDiE, instead of SCOM- 
BRIDiE. 

8€OMB£ROia>£S, n. See Scoii- 

BEROIDS. 

SCOMTISH, o. t. To suffocate by 
noxious aur. [Scotch.] 

SeOMTISH, V. i. To be suffocated or 
stifled. [Scotch.] 

SCONCE, n. [add.] A small fort for the 
defence of a pass, a rirer, &c. 

SCOOP'- WHEEL, n. A wheel made 
like an over-shot water-wheel, with 
buckets round its circumference ; this 
being turned by a steam-engine, or 
other power, is employed to scoop up 



the water in which the lower part di(»f 
■nd raise it to a height eqnnX to the 
diameter of the wheel, when the buck- 
eta, turning oter, depoftU the wat*r £n 
n trough or reserroir prepared to re- 
ceive it. SixkU wheels aro sometimes 
oaed for irrigatinif lands. [See Per^ 
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Stop IFOttM, inslend of SfOTU 
FORM 

SCOP IPFD, instead of SCOTlPED, 

SCOPTlCjf a. Same as Scomical. 

SCO'Pirs, R. [Gr. <rw*«, a seniind.] 
The umUer, or umbre, n genui of wad- 
ing birds. The S. umbretta, or crested 
umbre, is an African bird about the size 
of a crow. [See cut in Diet. Umbre.] 

SCORER, n. [add.] One who scores. 

SCO'RIE, n. A young gull. [Local.] 

SCORN, «. [add j Mockery. 

SCORN'Y,ta. Desenring scorn. 

SCORP^E'NA, n. A genus of acanthop- 
terygious fishes belonging to the family 
Loricati. The bead is large, com- 
pressed, and more or less armed with 
spines or tubercles ; the body is oblong 
and scaly. It forms the type of the 
family Scorpaenidse, of which one spe- 
cies only, the Norway haddock, or ber- 
gylt {Sebastes marinus), inhabits our 
seas. It resembles the perch. 

SCORTIOID, n. In bnt., an inflores- 
cence which is rolled up towards one 
side, in the manner of a crosier, un- 
rolling as the flowers expand. 

SCORPION-FLY, n. Instead of «Pa- 
noma,** read Panorpo. [add.] The com- 
mon scorpion-fly ( P. communis) is a Brit- 
ish insect^frequenting hedges and woods. 

SCORPlON'IDiE, n. The scorpion 
family ; all the species are exotic, and 
not above two are European. 

SCOR'PIONSHELL, n. The species of 
the genus Pteroceras are so named by 
collectors. 

SCOR'PION'S-TAIL, n, A plant of the 
genus Scorpiurus. 

SCORSE,t V. t. [add.] The counter- 
chimnge to scorse, to make a counter- 
change ; to give like for like. [Spenser.] 

SCORZONE'BA, instead of SCOR- 
ZON'ERA. 

SCOTCH, n. [add.] A line drawn on 
the ground, as in hop-scotch. 

SCOTCH-ASPHODEL, n. A plant, 
the Tqfieldia cUpina. 

SCOTCH'-BARLEY, n. A variety of 
pot-barley, made by simply grinding 

•off the husk. 

SCOTCH'-BONNETS, n. Fairy-ring 
mushroom, the Agaricus orendes. 

SCOTCH'-RALE, n. Green borecole, a 
variety of the cabbage, extensively cul- 
tivated in Scotland as a pot-herb. 

SCOTCH'-ROSE, n, A species of very 
thorny rose. 

SCOTCH-THISTLE, n. 1. A plant of 
the nat. order Composito*, and tribe 
CynarocephalsB, but the precise genus 
and species is unknown. Most culti- 
vators consider it to be the Onopordum 
acanihium ; others, to be the Carduus 
marianus; while some, with greater 
probability, refer it to the common 
Cnicut lanceoUUus. The doubts have 
arisen from the figures on old coins 
and in paintings being intended to re- 
present something lihe a thistle, rather 
than any one in particular. [See 
Thistle.] — 2. The emblem in the arms 
of Scotland. 

SCOTH,t V. t To wrap in darkness. 

SCOTO'MA, n. See Scotomt. 

SCOUP, V. i. To leap or move hastily 
from one place to another ; to run ; to 
scamper. [Scotch.] 



SCOUR, V. f. To ur^ forwmrdi to wl^P; 
to flo^; to beat. [5cf>feA.1 

S<:UtJR ING-PnWER, *. Ill cuiiifl- 
eerim^t the efficien^'y of a stream o< 
water employed to rjLiry mwaj idiinKle, 
SiCt from the mouth of a iLsrbour, 
river, and the ILke^ hy fitt4kin0^ 

SCOUT, V. t. [add] To range OTer for 
the purpose of disc^^very i aa^ to jAnrf 
the plain. [StciJiA 

SCOU THEB, 1 » /, To scorch. 

S€OW'THER,J [SfetrffA.] 

SCOW, <?, t. To transport in a soow. 
[Americtut.] 

SCRABBLE, n. Act of scrabbling; a 
scribble. 

SCR AIGH, ) V. i. To scream hoarsely ; 

SCRAICH,) to shriek; to utter a 
loud shrill sound ; to cry as a fowl. 

SCRAM'BLINGLY, octo. Byseiangor 
catching at eagerly. 

SCRANCH. V. t. [add.] A word in vul- 
gar use in America. 

SCRANKT,a. Lank ; 8lender.[5^»<cA] 

SCRAP, a. [add.] The husky, akiony 
residuum of melted fat. [Local.] 

SCRAPING, n. [add.] The act of one 
that scrapes ; a drawing of the feet over 
the floor as an insult to some one. 

SCRAP'-IRON, m. In commerce, oU 
iron, cuttings of plates, and other mis- 
celhuieous fragments of iron. The 
name is also applied to articles ma- 
nufactured or forged from scrap-iron. 
Thus, in specifications or other descrip- 
tions of machinery, certain parts are 
described as of ** best scrap-iron,** or of 
** whole scrap-iron,** meaning thereby 
that they are to be forged wholly from 
scrap, or without addition or admittance 
of new bar-iron. 

SCRAUGH'ING, Ipiw. Screaming 

SCRAICH'ING, f hoarsely. [See 
ScRAiGH in this Sujtp.] 

SCRAWL, n. [add.] In New England, 
a ragged broken branch of a tree or 
other brushwood. 

SCRfiAM'ER, ft. [add.] A shriU-Toiced 
hawker. [5tc(/{.] — In the United 
States, a bouncing fellow or giri. 

SCREED, n. [add.] A discourse ; a ha- 
rangue; a long tuiuie upon any sub- 
ject hastily brought out; a poetical 
effusion in writing ; a long list or cata- 
logue. [Scotch.] 

SCRfiED'ED,f>p. Tom ; rent [Scotch,] 

SCREEN, II. [add.] Hatchway-screens, 
or fire-screens, pieces of thick woollen 
cloth put round the hatchways of a 
war-ship during an engagement — 
Screen bulk-heads, temporary divisions 
made of thick woollen cloth put up in 
the cabins of a war- vessel when cleared 
for action, in place of the wooden 
bulk-heads, which are removed. 

SCREIGH-OF-DAY. The first dawn. 
[Scotch.] 

SCREW, n. [add.] An extortioner; a 
miser. [CoUoq.^ 

SCREWS-PILES, n. A particular kind 
of piles, employed for supporting 
lighthouses and beacons. Instead of 
being driven into the ground, as com- 
mon piles, they are screwed in by the 
aid of a peculiar kind of screw attached 
to their lower extremities, so that they 
take a very firm hold of the ground. 

SCREW'-PRESS, n. A machine for 
communicating pressure by means of a 
screw or screws. [See Screw 1 

SCREW'-PROP£LLER,a. See Screw. 

SCREW'-SHELL, n. In conehol., the 
English name of the genus Turbo. 

SCRIBA'TIOUS,t a. SkilAil in, or fond 
of writing. 

SCRIB'BET,t n. A painter^s pencil. 
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SCRIBBLE, V. t. [add.] To card or 
tease wool. [Z^cat.] 

SeRIB'BLEMENT, n. A worthless or 
careless writing ; scribble. [Rare.] 

SeRIB'BLER, n. [add.l One who cards 
or teases wool. [Local.] 

SeRlB^NG, ppr. Marking or fitting to 
another surface. 

SCRIfiNE,f n. A screen or entrance 
into a hall. [Spenser.] 

8€RIG'GL£, v. i. To writhe; to 
struggle or twist about with more or 
less force. [Local.] 

8€RIK£,t V. i. [See Scbiak.] To 
shriek. [Spenser.j 

SCRIMP'NESS, n. SoanUness; smaU 
aUowance. [Scotch,] 

SCRIMP'TION, n. A small portion ; a 
pittance. [Local.] 

SCRIP, n. In bank Ian., a eertificate of 
stock subscribed to a bank or other 
company, or of a subscription to a 
loan. 

SCRIP^TUBAL, instead of SCRIP- 
TURAL, a. 

SCRIP'TURALLT, adv. In a scrip- 
tural manner. 

S€RIP'TURALNESS, a. Quality of 
being scriptural. 

SCRIP'TURE, a. Relating to the Bible 
or the Scriptures ; scriptural. 

8€RIP'TUR£S,t n. plvr. [See Scrip- 
Turk.] Writings; books, [Chaucer.] 

SeRIPTU'RIAN, n. Same as Sorip- 

TUBIST. [lUart.] 

SCRIVENER, R. [add.] An attorney 

employed as a money-agent, to Surest 

the money of his clients and other per- 
sons who employ him, on securities at 

his discretion, for which he receives 

procuration-fees. 
8€Riy'EN-LIKE,f a. Like a scrivener. 

[Chaucer.] 
SCROBIC^'ULUS COR'DIS, n. [L] In 

anat., the pit of the stomach. 
SCROF'ULOUSNESS, r. State of 

being scrofblous. 
SCROLE, R. See BcROhh, 
SCROLL, R. [add.] A name given to 

the volutes of the Ionic and Corinthian 

capitals. 
SCROL'LED, a. Inclosed in a scroll or 

roll ; formed into a scroll. 
SCROT'OCfiLE, or SCROTOCE'- 

LE,R. 
SCROUOE, v. t. To crowd ; to squeeze. 

[Provincial.] 
8CROYLE,t R. [add.] A person afflicted 

with king's evil. [5AaA.] 
SCRUB'-RACE, r. A race between 

low and contemptible animals, got up 

for amusement. 
SCRUFF, R. The hinder part of the 

neck. [Local.] 

SCRUNCH, o.<. Tocraunch. [Local] 
SCRyTULIST,t R. One who doubts 

or scruples. 
SCRU'TINOUSLY, adv. By using 

scrutiny; searchingly. 
SCRyZE,t V. t. [add.] To compress or 

press close together. Supposed to be 

from enith, [Spenter.] ▼ 

SCRl7Z'£D,t pp. Squeezed; com- 

pressed, [^^emer,] 
SCRY,t V. t To descry. 
SCRTD£,t pp. Descried; spied out. 

[Spenser.] 
SCRYN£,t R. [L. teriRtuiR.] An escre- 

toire or desk. [Spenser.] 
Sf 'UD, R. A heavy shower. [Seaich.] 
SCUD'LAR, R. A scullion. [Scotch.] 
SCUFF, R. The hinder part of the neck. 

Also written seniff. [North ofJEng.] 
SCUF'FLER, R. [add.] An agricultival 

implement of somewhat the same kind 

as the scarifier, but generally lighter, 
II.— Sopp. 



and employed in working after it. [See 

SCARIPIEB.]^ 

SCULDUD'jDERY, r. a term used in 
a ludicrous manner to denote those 
causes which respect some breach of 
chastity; grossness; obscenity in act 
or word. [Scotch.] 

SCULDUD^DERY, a. Connected with 
criiR. eon.; loose; obscene; as, scut^ 
duddery songs. [Scotch.] 

SCULL, R. A shallow &h-basket; a 
shallow basket for carrying peat- fuel. 
[Scotch.] 

SCULTIN, R. A small sea-fish, the 
Coitus octodecimspinosus, found on the 
American coasts. The gemmeous dra- 
gonet {CaUionymus lyra) is so called 
by the Cornish fishermen. 

SCULPTRESS, R. A female artist in 
sculpture. 

SCULPTURESQUE^a. (esk'.) Relat- 
ing to sculpture. [iZore.J 

IcUm'SeR,}'''' Todung. [Rare.] 

SCUM'MER, R. [add.] He or that which 
scums. 

SCUM'MY, a. Covered with scum. 

SCUN'CHEON, R. [Qu. #caRr*0R or 
squineh.] The stones or arches thrown 
across the angles of a square tower, 
to support the alternate sides of the 
octagonal spbre; also, the cross-pieces 
of timber across the angles, to give 
strength and firmness to a fnme. [See 

SCOMCHEOK.] 

6CUP, R. In Rhode Island, the name 
given to a small fish belonging to the 
sparoid family. In New York it is 
called porgp. 

SCUP, R. [D. schop.] In New Yorh, a 
swing. 

S-CUP, V. i. In New Yorh, to swing. 

SCUPPER-HOLES, r. See Scupper. 

SCURF, R. In bot, the loose scaly 
matter that is found on some leaves, 
&c. 

SCUR'VY, a. [add.] Mischievous; ma- 
licious ; as, a scurvy trick. 

SCU'TEL, R. See Scutellum. 

SCUTEL'LUM, r. [add.] A term ap- 
plied to the little coloured cup or disc 
found in the substance of lichens, con- 
taining the tubes 
filled with spo- 
rules; as in the 
annexed figure of 
Leucanora tarta- 
rea. — In entom., a 
part of the thorax, sometimes invisible, 
sometimes, as in some hemiptera, large, 
and covering the elytra and abdomen. 

SCU'TIFORM, a. [add.] In anat., a 
term applied to the cartilage of the 
sternum. 

SCUTTLE, R. [add.] Air-forM/ef, ports 
in a ship for the admission of air. 

SCUT'TLED-BUTT, r. See Scuttle- 
butt. 

SCU'TUM SOBIES'RI, r. Sobieski's 
Shield, a modem northern constellation 
consisting of eight stars. 

SCYB'ALA, R. plur. [Gr. rxi^aXM.] In 
patho., small indurated balls, or frag- 
ments, into TKhwh the fieces become 
converted, when too long retained in 
the colon. 

SCYLLiB^'A, R. A genus of nudibran- 
chiate gasteropods. The common spe- 
cies {S. pela-jica) is found on the Fucus 
naians, or gulf-weed, wherever this 
appears. 

SCYLLAR'ID^. r. A family of long- 
tailed crabs, named from the genus 
Scyllarus. 

SCYL'LARUS,R. A genus of long- tailed 

decapod crustaceans, of which there 
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are several species, some of which, like 
our lobster, are highly esteemed as food. 

SCYLLI'ODUS, R. A genus of fossU 
fishes found in the chalk-formation. 

SCYM'ETAR, r. See Scimitar. 

SCYPH'IA, R. [Gr. r«i^, a cup.;] A 
genus of fossil spongiadis, found chiefly 
in the chalk-formation. 

SCYRE'-GEMOT',R. .S« Shire-Mote. 

SCYTH'ROPS, R. [Gr. ezv9(Hy angry, 
and ^, aspect.] The channel-bill, a 
genus of birds belonging to the cuckoo 
family. Only one species is known, 
the S. Nov€B Bollandiee, a grayish- 
coloured bird peculiar to Australia. 

SCYTODEP'SIC, a. IGr. r»vr«, abide, 
and It^tm, to tan.] Pertaining to the 
business of a tanner. — Scytodepsic 
principle, tannin. — Scytodepsic acid,^ 
gallic acid. [R€ar. us.] 

SDAYNED.t pp. [See Sdain.] Dis- 
dained. [&psnser.] 

SD£IGN,t for Disdair. 

SEA, R. [add.] Main sea, or high seas, the 
open ocean. The main sea begins at 
low- water mark. 

Sfi A'- ADDER,R. The Oasterosteusspin- 
achia (Cuv.), or fifteen-spined stickle- 
back, a species of acanthopterygious fish 
found in the British seas. 

SfiA'-BAR'ROW, R. The egg of the 
skate or thomback. 

SfiA'.BEACH, R. A beach bordering 
on the sea. 

SfiA'-BELTS, R. The sweet fucus (JVf- 
cus saccharinus), which grows upon 
stones and rocks by the sea-shore, the 
leaves of which resemble a belt or girdle. 

SfiA'-BLUBBER, r. A marine insect. 

SfiA'-BOARD, R. [add.] The seacoast; 
the country bordering on the sea. 

SfiA'.BOARD,a. Bordering on the sea. 

SfiA'.BORNE, a. Wafted upon the sea. 

SfiA''-BOY, R. A boy employed on ship- 
board. 

SfiA'-BRED, a. Trained upon, or for the 
sea. 

SfiA'-€AP, R. A cap made to be worn 
at sea. 

SfiA'-CHICK'WEED, r. A perennial 
plant, the Glaux maritima (Linn.) 

SfiA'-COW, R. [add.] A name given to 
the dugong, or Ihalicore, and also to the 
manatus. [See cut in this Supp. Du- 
gong.] 

SfiA'-CRAB, R. The strictly maritime 
Crustacea, such as the Cancer pagurus, 
and the species of Portunus, &c., are so 
called. 

S£ A'-CR AFTS, r. In ship-building, the 
uppermost strake or ceiling, which is 
thicker than the rest of the ceiling, 
and is considered the principal binding 
strake. 

SfiA'-CURRENT, r. A current of the 
sea. 

SfiA'-DAF'FODIL, n. A plant with a 
bulbous root, the Pancratium marati- 
mum rtjinnj 

SfiA'-DEaTY, R. A marine god or 
deity. 

SSA'-DEVIL, R. [add.] A large cartila- 
ginous fish of the genus Cephaloptera, 
belonging to the ray family. The fisher- 
men of Sussex give this name to a species 
of crab, the Galaihea strigosa, which, 
according to their belief, drives away 
the lobster from their coasts. 

SBA'-DOT'TREL, r. The turn-stone, 
a grallatorial bird. [See Turn-Stone.] 

SfiA'-DRAKE, R. The same as Sea- 
Cormorant. 

SfiA'-DYKE. See Sea- Wall in this 



SEA'-E AGLE, r. [add.] A name some- 
times given to the ospray. 
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SfiA'-EEL, R. An eel caq^lit in Htt-wtr^ 

ter ; thu conger. 
&£A'-FISH) fl, ATijiTiKrinefinti ; anyfi^h 

ttiat liTCA usually iu fialt-wAter^ the 

S&A -GARLAND, a. An herb. 

BG A'-G in D'LE:?, n. A mii]-i»«i plant, the 
Laminarki ditjitc^a : called aliio tan]fit^ 
tea-tenrij ^Q-wand^ &c. 

S£ A -GODDESS, n, A female deity of 
the ocetm. 

S£A'-LANGIJA6E,if, The langun^? of 
leamen. 

SEA'-LAlVSr n. La wi relating to the 
ie^, hA th<T hiwB nf OleroD, JEO. 

S£A -L£ACtL n. All anndKb of the 
%^u uji Puntubdelld, The body in thia is 
hmtled with tubercles, nTui the i?jes jire 
only aijL in number. The 3pec!ie«^ are 
found itt the Hta. 

B£AL'£D EAKTH, n Tfrra rtfjil- 
kUiii on did Kami* f^r niedlcinai earths^ 
whicti were mad it up into cakH and 
•tftmped ur seuled. [^>v Lkienian 
Eahtu] 

S£AL'EH,n. In New Euijliiml.aTi offiptr 
appointed to examine aad try weiKfats 
and measures, and set a stamp upon 
such as are according to the proper stan- 
dard.— Also, an officer who inspects 
leather, and stamps such as is good. 

SgA'-LETTER, \n. A document from 

SfiA'-BRLEF, f the custom-house, 
expected to be found on board of erery 
neutral ship on a foreign royage. It 
specifies the nature and quantity of the 
cargo, the place whence it comes, and 
its destination. 

SfiALGH, )m. The seal, or sea-calf. 

SELCH, ( [Scotch.] 

8C A'-LlF£,}>.The life of seamen ; naval 
life. 

BfiA'-LIGHT, R. [add.] Sea-lighta are 
commonly divided into two principal 
classes, viz., public or general lighU, 
embracing such as are of use to all 
vessels passing the coasts ; and harbour 
or local liuhts, including such as are 
intended specially for the use of vessels 
resorting to particular ports. In £ng« 
land all public lights, as those in light- 
houses, are under the management of 
Trinity House; in Scotland they are 
under the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights ; and in Ireland under the Bal- 
last Board of Dublin, [iiee Liqut- 
H0U8E in Diet, and in thiif Supp.] 

SfiAL'IN G, n. [add. j The act of affixing 
a seal. 

SEALING VOYAGE, n. A voyage for 
the purpose of killing seals and obtain- 
ing theur skins. 

SEA'-LION, n. [add.] A name given by 
voyagers to various seals of large dimen- 
sions, as the sea-elephant. The name is 
particularly applied to certain large ear- 
less seals, with manes somewhat like 
those of the lion, and belonging to the 
genus Platyrhynchus of Cuv. 

SEA^-LOUSE, n. Various species of iso- 
podous Crustacea are called sea-lice, 
such as the genus Cymothoa, parasitic 
on fishes ; Lygia, and Sadura. 

SEA'-LUNGS, n. An insect. 

SEA'-MARdE, n. A marine cliff; the 
border or shore of the sea. 

Sfi A'-M A W,n.The sea-mew or sea- gull. 
[Scotch.] 

SEAM'-BLAST, n. A blast made by 
filling with powder the seams or cre- 
vices made by a previous drill-blast. 

BEAMES,t n. plur. Seams; sutures. 
[Chaucer.] 

SEA'-MOSS, n. A plant, the Corallina 
qjffUinalis. Also, a name given to Con- 
ferva mvettris. 



BEAM^-RENT, it. The rent of a 

the separation ^f a suture. 

BE AM'- ROLLER, n. An agricultural 
implement; a A^'^tHes of roller tum^ist- , 
ing of two cyUndera of caiit-ironi which, { 
folluwjni^ in tiie furrow, press and rail 
down the earth newly turned up by tiie 
plough. I 

BE A '-MUD, n. A rich Baline depo&it , 
from s^t-martihes Aud sea-shores. It 
it alao called qus^, or o<?;r; i^nd is em- ' 
played on a manure. 

BEA^-MULE, n. The scn-^lL 

BE'ANCE, M. (si iliiA.) [Fr.] Session, ai 
of some puhlic twdy, 

SfiA'-NETTLE, a. (add.) A popukr 
name of certain TnariEie antit^aU of the ; 
i^eaujt MeduMt, whicLhafe the property 
of fitm^ing whet) touched. I 

SEAN NAClllE, ti. A IJfghtand anti- , 
quary or bard. > 

SEA '-OAK, fl. Some as Bsa-Wbalh. 

BE A^- ORB, H. A fish almost round ; the ' 
f^lohe-fliih, 

Sk A'-DWL, n. The himp.fi4h,be longing ' 
to tht f;enuA Cyt'^laiiUyuii. I 

SfiA'-PEN, n. A zoophyte, the Penmi- 
tula photphorea of Linn., which is not 
unfrequently dredged on our coasts. 

SEA'-PERCH, n. A fish, the Labrax 
btpus of Cuv. 

SEA'-PlN'€USHION, n. The eggcase 
of the skate, or thomback, which is fre- 
quently cast ashore on our coasts. 

SEA'.PINR, n. A plant, the Cerastium 
repent (Linn.) 

SEA'-POR'€UFlNE,n. Afish, the 2>io- 
ilon hyeirix fthe body of which ia covered 
with spines. 

BE A^-QUAKE, n. A concussion of the 

SEARCH, ». (serch.) [add.J Right of 
search, in navtUaffmrs^the right claimed 
by one nation to authorize the com- 
manders of their ships to enter vessels 
of other nations and examine their 
papers and cargo, to ascertain the cha- 
racter of the vessels and the destination 
of their cargoes. The right of search, 
however, cannot be exercised upon a 
ship-of-war, or national vessel itself. 

SEARCHER, n. (serch'er.) [add.] An 
instrument used in the inspection of j 
butter, &c., to ascertain the quality of 
that contained in firkins, kc. I 

BEARCU'ING, ppr. or a. [add.] Pcne- 1 
trating ; keen ; as, a eearching wind. 
\Colloquial.] 

SEARCHING, n. [add.] In surgery, the 
operation of introducing a metallic in- 
strument through the urethra, into the 
bladder, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the presence of a calculus. 

BEAR'-CLOTH, v. t. To cover with 
sear-cloth. 

SEA'-REEVE, n. An officer in maritime 
towns and places who takes care of the 
maritime rights of the lord of the manor, 
watches the shore, and collects the 

BEA'-RESEM'BLING, a. Resembling 
the sea. 

BEA'-RUFF, n. A marine fish of the 
genus Orphus. 

BEA'-SALT, n. Chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, obtained by spontaneous 
evaporation of sea- water on sea-margins. 

SEA'- SERVICE, n. Naval service ; ser- 
vice in the navy or in ships-of-war. 

BEA'-SHARK, n. The white shark, 
Sqttafug carcharia^. 

SfiA'-SHELL, n. A marine shell ; a shell 
found on the shore. 

BEA'-SLUG, n. A species of the genus 
Aplysia ; also, the trepang,— wAicA see. 

BEA'-BNAIL, n. A fish, the unctuous 
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tucker of Paonanti, Cyd&piierus Hpartw 
of Linn., Liparig vulfforis of modem 
aathoni. 

SfiA'-SNiPE, n. The trumpet- fijOs,— 
tphiih jiee. 

SEA'SON:, b. f. [add J To salt; t^j pre- 
serre tiy Kaltin^. [Shah.] 

S£ A '-STARE, II. A bird. 

S£A -SURGEON, If. A tufgeciii em- 
ployed an board a ship. 

SEA'-SWALLUWpFL ApftJvincialBame 
of the fltorm -petrel, Thalastidr^ma. 
ptl0gica, 

SEA'-THIEF, If, A pirate. 

SEATING, n. The act of placing 00 1 
neat ; the act of furnishing' with a seAE 
or se^tA- 

SEA -TORTOISE, n. A marine turtle, 
[SeeTvnjLv..] 

SfiA -THAi'ELLING, n. A travelling 
by AfA-Toya^e^. 

SEA TURN. n. A sale, mi*i, or l>recxe 
from the sea. 

IsEA'-TUKTLE, n, A marine turtle. 
—A 1*0, a bird, the UHa ^^iU. (S» 
Tlihtle.] 

SEA-VIEW, n. A prospect at sea. 

8fiA'-VOYA6E,n. A passage or journey 
by sea. 

BE A'-W ALL, n. A wall or fence against 
encroachments of the sea. 

BEA'-WARE, n. A term frequently ap- 
plied to the weeds thrown up by the 
sea in many situations, and which are 
collected and made use of as manare, 
and for other purposes. Sea-ware con- 
sists principally of the Quereus marima 
and various speciea of Fuci, and is often 
called also tea wraeh or teeed, mcc- 
tangle, &c. 

BEA'-WASP, n. An insect. 

SEA'- WAX, n. Maltha,->wA£cA see. 

BEA'-WING, n. A bivalve shell. 

SEA'-WOLF, n. [add.] A name some- 
times given to the sea-elephant, a large 
species of seal; also to the wolf-fiab 
(Anarrhichas lupus). 

SEA'-WORBfWOOD, n. A plant, the 
Artemisia maritimaj which grows by 
the sea. 

SEB AS'TES, n. [Gr. r»C«# ««, venerable.] 
A genus of acanthopterygious fishes oi 
the family Cottide. The S. maritms 
is the Norway haddock,which resembles 
the perch in form. It abounds on the 
coast of Norway, and is found at Ice- 
land, Greenland, off Newfoundland, &c 

SEC A'LE, instead of SE'CALE. 

SECK'EL, n. A small delicious pear. 

SECOND, V. t. [add.] In deliberaiice 
assemblies, public meetings, kc., to 
unite with a person, or act as hii 
second, in proposing some measure or 
motion ; as, to second a motion or pro- 
position. 

SECONDARILY, instead of SECON- 
DARILY. 

SECONDARY, a. [add.] In mineral., 
a term denoting a modified crystal, de- 
rived from one of the primary forms, 
or any plane on a crystal which is not 
one of the primary planes. — Secondary 
quills. [See Secondabt, n. No. 2.]— 
Secondary conveyances, in law, those 
which presuppose some other convey- 
ance precedent, and only serve to con- 
firm, alter, restrain, restore, or ^ansfier 
the interest granted by the original 
conveyance.— Secondary use ASeeVsK.] 

SECOND COUSIN, n. The name 
given to the children of cousins. 

SECOND-HAND, a. [add.] At second- 
hand, inferior, secondary ; as, a virtue 
at second-hand. [Swifi.\—A ttoet at 
the second-hand, %Tepat»dpoeL [Dry- 
den.] 



SEDERUNT 



SEIGNIOR 



SELENOGRAPHER 



SECONDING, ppr. Supporting; aid- 
ing. 

SEC^ONDS, n. plur. A coarse kind of 
flour. [Shak.^ 

SE'€REt,t«. Secret. {Chaucer.^ 

SE'€RENESSE,t n. Priracy; secret- 
ness. [Chaucer. '\ 

SB'€RET,t V. t. To keep private; to 
secrete. 

SECRfiT'ING, ppr. or a. [add.] Pro- 
ducing from the blood substances dif- 
ferent from the blood itself, or from 
any of its constituents; as, tecreting 
glands ; tecreting surfaces. 

SECRE TORT, instead of SE'CRE- 
TORY. 

SECTA^IANIZE, instead of SE€. 
TARIAN'IZE. 

SEC'TION, n. Sig. 4. [addj An Ame- 
rican use of the word. — Longitudinal 
section, in ship-building, a section of a 
ship made by a vertical plane taken 
parallel with the keel. — Transverse 
section, a section in a vertical plane 
cutting the vessel at right angles to 
the keel. — A midship-section, a trans- 
verse section in the middle of the ves- 
sel. — A load-water section, a horizontal 
section taken at the load- water line. 

SECTION AL'ITT, n. Quality of being 
sectional. [Bare,] 

SEC'TIONIZE, V. t. To form into sec- 
tions. [Rare.] 

SE€'TlO-PLANOG'RAPHY, n. [L. 
sectio, a section, planum, a plane sur- 
face, and Gr. rc«^j ^ describe.] A 
method of laying down the section of 
engineering work, as railways, upon the 
plan introduced by Mr. Macneil. It is 
performed by using the line of direc- 
tion laid down on the plan as a datum- 
line, the cuttings being plotted on the 
upper part, and the embankments upon 
the lower part of the line. 

SE€T"-MASTER,t n. The leader of a 
sect. 

SEC^TOR, n. [add.1 Sector of a sphere, 
the solid generated by the revolution 
of the sector of a circle about one of 
its radii, which remains fixed ; or, it is 
the conic solid whose vertex coincides 
with the centre of the sphere, and 
whose base is a segment of the same 
sphere. 

SE€'ULAR, a. [add.] Enduring for 
ages, or appearing once in many ages. 
[Afiiion,] — Secular inequality, in as- 
iron., a deviation fh>m'the mean motion 
or mean orbit of a heavenly body, 
which proceeds so slowly as to become 
sensible only after the lapse of a cen- 
tury or centuries, as the acceleration of 
the moon's mean motion. When the 
change or deviation performs its course 
in a comparatively short period of time, 
it is termed a periodic inequality, as 
the lunar evection. 

8E€'ULER,ta. Secular; of the laity; 
in opposition to clerical. [Chaucer.] 

SE'€UND, instead of 8E€'UND, a. 

SECUNDUM AR'TEM, instead of 
SECUNDUM ARTEM. 

SECt)R'ABLE,a. That may be secured. 

SECURE', a. [add.] Resolved; deter- 
mined ; as, secure to die. [Dryden.] 

SECORE'NESS, n. [add.] Safety; se- 
curity. 

SECCR'ITT, n. [add.] A surety. 

SE'CUS. [L.] Otherwise. 

S&DE,t V. i. To produce seed. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SEDENTARY, n. One of a section of 
spiders. [See Sedkntabibs.] 

SEDE'RUNT, n. [add.) Acts of sede- 
runt, ordinances of the court of session, 
under authority of the statute 1540, 



c. 93, by which the court is empowered 
to make such regulations as may be 
necessary for the ordering of processes, 
and the expediting of justice. The 
acts of sederunt are recorded in books, 
called boohs of sederunt. 
SED6E'- WARBLER, n. See Sbdoe- 

BIRD. 

SEE, V. t. [add.] To see a lady home, to 
wait upon, or escort her home from a 
party or elsewhere. [Conoeational.]—' 
To see about a thing, to attend to it ; to 
consider it, or inquire into it. [Colloq.] 
— God you see, or God him see, may 
God keep you or him in his sight. — On 
to see, to look on. — Chi me see, to look 
on me. [Chaucer.] 

SEE, V. i. [add.] To consider; to try; 
as, ril see what I can do. [^oA.]— 
To beware ; to take heed ; as, see you 
avoid the place. — To perceive men- 
tally ; as, I cannot see how that can be. 

SEE, intery. Lol look I observe! be- 
hold I [See the Verb intran.] 

SEE,t n. The sea. [Chaucer.] 

SEED, for Saw. [Vulgar.] 

SBED, v.t. [add.] To supply with seed. 
— To seed doum, to sow with grass- 

S£ED'-COB, n. A basket or vessel for 
holding seed, while the husbandman is 
sowing it. 

S£ED'-GARDEN, n. A garden for 
raising seed. 

SEEING, n. [add.] Perception; the 
act of perceiring objects by the organ 
of sight, or the sense which we have 
of external objects by means of the eye. 

SfiEL'ING, ;>pr. Blinding. 

S££L'1NG, n. In falconry, the running 
of a thread through the eyelids of a 
hawk, when first taken, to prevent her 
seeing well, and thereby to prepare her 
to endure the hood. 

SfiEL'Y,t a. Wealthy. 

SfiEME'LESSE,t a. Unseemly. [Spen- 
ser.] 

SEEM'ING. Used adverbially tor Sreu- 
LT. [Shah.] 

SfiEMXILY,t adv. Decently ; comelily. 

S£ER, a. Sure. [North cf Scotland.] 

SfiER, a. Several; divers. [North of 
England.] 

SfiER'SHIP, ». The office or quality of 

SEE^SAW, R. Tadd.] A play among 
children, in whicli one sits on each end 
of a board or long piece of timber 
balanced on some support, and thus 
move alternately up and down. Also, 
a board adjusted for this purpose.— At 
whist, the playing of two partners, so 
that each, alternately, assists the other 
to win the trick. 

SEE'-SAW, a. Undulating with reci- 
procal motion. 

SEFA'TIAN, n. One of a sect of 
Mahometans ; opposed to the Motaze- 
lites. 

SEG, \n. A castrated bull; a bull 

SEGG, ) castrated when full grown. 
[Scotch.l 

SEG'BAN, n. A horseman among the 
Turks, who has the care of the bag- 
gaire of an army. 

SfiOE,t n. A siege. [Chaucer.] 

SEG'REGATE, a. [add.] Separate. 

SEGREG A'TION,instead of SEG'RE- 
GATION. 

II W I pret. otSee. Saw. [Chaucer.] 

II W I pp. of See. Seen. [Chaucer.] 

SEi'gNIOR, n. (see^-nyor.) [add.] 
Seignior in gross, a lord without a 
manor. 
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SElGNORIE,t n. (see'-nyory.) [&e 
Seioniort.] Power; dominion. [(Sau- 
cer.] 

SCIL, V. t. To strain through a cloth or 
sieve. [Scotch.] 

SfiIL'ED,pp. Strained. [Scotch.] 

S£lN,t pp. of See. Seen. [Chaucer.] 

S£INDE,t pp. of Senge {Singe). Sing- 
ed. [Chaucer.] 

S?INT,t n. [Fr. ceinet] A cincture; a 
girdle. [Chaucer.] 

SEINT^UARIE,tM. Sanctuary. [Chau- 
cerA 

SEIP, V. i. To ooze ; to leak. [Scotch.] 

SEIP'ED, pp. Oosed. [<Sco<<;A.] 

SEIP'ING, ppr. Oosing. [Scotch.] 

SfilS'IN, n. S^ Seizin. 

SEISMOMETER, n. $ee Seizmomb- 
ter. 

SEISU'RA, fi. A genus of Australian 
birds belonging to the family Muscica- 
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pids, or fly-catchers. The S. volitans 
is the dish-washer of the colonists of 
New South Wales. 

SeiZ*D,t pp. Seized ; fixed ; as, a bear 
hath seiz*d her claws upon the carcase 
of a beast. [Spenser.] 

S£IZ£, V. i. To fix or fasten, with on 
or upon. 

SfilZED, pp. [add.] Possessed. [Spen- 
ser.] 

S£IZ'IN, n. [add.] Seizin-ox, a per- 
quisite formerly due to the sheriff of 
Scotland, when he gave infeftment to 
an heir holding crown-lands. 

SCIZ'ING, ppr. [add.] Fixing, as claws. 
[Speruer.] 

SEIZING OF HERIOTS, n. In law, 
the taking of the best beast, &c., where 
an heriot is due, on the death of the 
tenant. [See Hbbiot.] 

S£RE,t V. t. To seek. [Chaucer.] 

SEKE,fa. Sick. [Chaucer.] 

SELD,f adv. Rarely ; seldom. [5AaA.] 

SELD.fa. Scarce. 

SEL'DEN,ta<fo. [Sax.] Seldom. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SfiL£,t n. A seal. [Chaucer.] 

SEL'ENIDE, n. Same as Sblbniubet. 

SELE'NIET, n. A compound formed 
by the union of selenium with either 
of the metals zinc, lead, copper, silver, 
or palladium. Such combinations are 
found in the mineral kingdom, parti- 
cularly the seleniet of lead. 

SELENIF'EROUS, a. [Selenium, and 
L. fero, to produce.] Containing sele- 
nium ; yielding selenium ; as, selenifer- 
oitfores. 

8ELE'N10.CYAN'06EN,ii. A com- 
pound of selenium and cyanogen. 

SELE'NIO-CYAN'URET, n. In 
chem., a compound of selenium and 
cyanide. 

S£LENI ORET, instead of SELENlO- 
RET. 

SELENI'ORETTED, instead of SELE- 
NIURETTED. 

SELENOG'RAPHER, In. One versed 

SELENOG'RAPHIST, ] in seleno- 
graphy. 



SELF-FLATTERY 



SELF-SUBVERSIVE 



SEia-CALCINED 



SELENPAL LADITE, n. NaUre pal- 
ladium. 

SELF'-ABHOR'RENCE, n. Abhor- 
rence of one's self. 

8ELF'-A€T'ING, a. Acting of or by 
itself; applied to any automatic con- 
trivanoes for superseding the manipu- 
lation which would otherwise be re- 
quired in the management of machines ; 
as the telf-acting feed of a boring-mill, 
whereby the cutters are carried for- 
ward by the general motion of the 
machine. 

SELF'-ACT'IVE, «. Acting of itself. 

SELF'- ACTIVITY, n. Self-motion, or 
the power of moring one's self without 
foreign aid. 

SELF'-ADJUST'ING, a. Adjusting by 
one's self, or by itself. 
, SELF' -AGGRANDIZEMENT, in- 
! stead of SELF - AGGRAND'IZE- 
MENT. 

S£LF'.ANNrHILAT£D,a.Annihi]at- 
ed by one's self. 

SELF'-ANNIHILA'TION, n. Annihi- 
lation by one's own acts. 

SELF'-APPLY'ING, a. Applying to or 
by one's self. 

SELF'-APPROBA'TIGN, n. Appro- 
bation of one's self. 

SELF'-ASSCMED, a. Assumed by one's 
own act, or by one's own authority. 

SELF'-ASSCRED, a. Assured by one's 
self. 

SELF'-ATTRACT'IVE, a. Attractive 
by one's self. 

SELF'-BEGUIL'ED, a. Deceived by 
one's self. 

SELF'-CEN TRING, a. Centring in 
one's self. 

SELF'-€OMMU'NI€ATIVE, a, Im- 
parting or communicating by its own 
powers. 

SELF'-eON'FIDENTLY, ado. With 
self-confidence. 

SELF'-CONSOMED, a. Consumed by 
one's self. 

SELF'-CONTRADICT'ORY,a, Con- 
tradicting itself. 

SELF'-DECfilV'ER, n. One who de- 
ceires himself. 

SELF'-DECfilV'ING, a. Deceiving 
one's self. 

SELF'-DEFEN'SIVE, a. Tending to 
defend one's self. 

SELF'.DENY'INGLY, ado. In a self- 
denying manner. 

SELF'-DEPEND'ENT, ) a.Depcnding 

SELF-DEPENDING, f onone'sself. 

SELF-DERELICTION, n. Desertion 
of one's self. 

SELF'-DESTROY'ED, a. Destroyed 
by one's self. 

SELr-DESTROY'ER, n. One who 
destroys himself. 

SELF'-DESTROY'ING, a. Destroying 
one's self. 

SELF'-DETERM'INED, a. Determin- 
ed by one's self. 

SELF'-DEVIS'ED, a. Devised by one's 
self. 

SELF'-DIFFOSIVE, a. Having power 
to diffuse itself; that diffuses itself. 

SELF'-DUB'BED, a. Dubbed by one's 
self. 

SELF -EVIDENTLY, adv. By means 
of self-evidence. 

SELF'.EXALTaNG,a. Exalting one's 
•elf. 

SELF'-EXCOSaNG,a. Excusing one's 
self. 

SELF'-EXULT'ING, a. ExulUng in 
one's self. 

SELF'-FED, a. Fed by one's self. 

SELF'-FLAT'TERY, n. Flattery of 
one's self. 



SELF'-GOVERNED, a. Governed by 

one's self. 

SELF'-GOVERNMENT, «. The go- 
vernment of one's self. 
SELF^-HXRM'ING, a. Iiuoring or hurt- 
ing one's self, or itself. 
SELF^-HOM'ICIDE, n. Act of killing 

one's self; suicide. 
SELF'-I'DOLIZED, a. Idolized by 

one's self. 
SELF'-IG'NORANCE,n. Ignorance of 

one's own character. 
SELF'-IG'NORANT, a. Ignorant of 

one's self. 
SELF'.IM'MOLATING,a.ImmolaUng 

one's self. 
SELF'-IMPIRT'ING, a. Imparting by 

its own powers and will. 
SELFMMPOR'TANCB, n. High opi- 

nion of one's self; pride. 
SELF'-IMPOR'TANT,a. Important in 

one's own esteem ; proud. 
SELF'-INFLICTED, a. Infiicted by 

one's self. 
SELr-INSUFFr'CIENCY, mlnsuffi. 

ciency of one's self. 
SELF'ISM, n. Devotedness to self; sel- 

fishness. 
SELF'IST, n. One devoted to self ; a 

selfish person. [Rare.] 
SELF'.JUSTIFICA'TION, n, JusUfi- 

cation of one's self. 
SELF'-JUST'IFIER, n. One who ex- 

ctises or justifies himself. 
SELF'-KIN'DLED, a. Kindled of 

itself, or without extraneous aid or 

power. 

SELF'-LEFT', a. Left to one's self. 
SELF'-LIKE', a. Like one's self. 
SELF'-LOATHING, a. Loathing one's 

self. 

SELF-MADE, a. Made by one's self. 
SELF'-MATE', n. A mate for one's self. 

[Shak.\ 

SELF'-METAL, n. The same metal. 
SELF'-MET'TLE, n. Mettle in itself; 

courage. [Shah. ) 

SELF'-OPIN'ION, n. One's own opi- 
nion. 
SELF'-PXRTIALaTY, n. That par- 

tiality by which a man overrates his 

own worth when compared with others. 
SELF'-POSSESSED^a.Composed; not 

disturbed. 
SELF'.PREF'ERENCE, n. Preference 

of one's self to others. 
SELF'-REPEL'LENCY, n. The inher- 
ent power of repulsion in a body. 
SELF'REPROACH'lNG,a.Reproach. 

ing one's self. 
SELF'-REPROACH'INGLY, adv. By 

reproaching one's self. 
SELF'-REPROOF', n. The reproof of 

one's self; the reproof of conscience. 
SELF'-REPROVlNG,a. Reproving by 

consciousness. 
SELF'-REPULS'IVE, a. Repulsive by 

one's self. 
SELF'-RIGHT'EOUSNESS, n. [add.] 

Righteousness, the merits of which a 

person attributes to himself; false or 

Pharisaical righteousness. 
SELF'-RU'INED, a. Ruined by one's 

own conduct. 
SELF-SACRIFICE, n. Sacrifice of 

one's self, or of self-interest. 
SELF'-SEER^NG, n. Undue attention 

to one's own interest. 
SELF'-SOUND'ING, a. Sounding by 

one's self, or by itself. 
SELF'-SOVEREIGNTY, n. Self-suffi- 
ciency. [shdk.^ 

SELF'-SPUR'RlNG, a. Inciting one's 

self. 
SELF'-SUBVERS'IVE,a. Overturning 

or subverting itself. 
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SELF'-SUFFr'CIENCE, «. Same as 
Selp-Supficiewct. 

SELF'-SUSPEND'ED, a. Suspended 
by one's self; balanced. 

SELF^-SUSPrCIOUS, a. Suspicious of 
one's self. 

SELF'-SUSTAIN'ED, a. Sustained by 
one's self. 

SELF'-TORMENT'OR, a. One who 
torments himself 

SELF'-TOR'TURING, a. Torturing 
one's self. 

SELF'-TROUB'LING, a. TroubUng 
one's self. 

SELF'-VALHQING, a. Esteeming one's 
self. 

SELF-WOR'SHIPPER, n. One who 
idolizes himself. 

SELF'-WOR'SHIPPING, a. Worship- 
ping one's self. 

SELI'BRA, n. [L. 9emi, half, and Kbra^ 
a pound.] Hali a pound ; six onnces. 

SEL'ION, n. [add.] A ridge of land ris- 
ing between two furrows, containing 
no certain quantity, but sometimes 
more and sometimes less. 

SELL, \pron. Self.— 7A« «e// o' U, itself. 

SEL, f \Scotch.i 

SEL'L A TURCICA,!!. For "spheroid,- 
read sphenoid. 

SELLE,t n. A cell. [Chmieer.] 

SELLE, for SiLLE,t n. A sill ; a door- 
sill, or threshold. [Chaucer.] 

SEL'LENDER, n. See SALLA!n>ER. 

SEL'LING, ppr. [add.] SeUimg public 
officeij an offence against the govern- 
ment, punishable as a misdemeanour. 

SEL'TERS-WATER, a. A mineral- 
water of Germany, of medicinal power 
or refreshing quality, richly impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas. It is 
named fh>m the village of Selters, in 
Nassau, whence much of it is ob- 
tained. 

SELVE,t a. [From 9eif.\ Same ; very. — 
In the selve moment, in the same mo- 
ment. — In the telve plaee^ in the same 
place, or in the very place. [Cfciw«r.] 

SELVEN,t a. [Originally, the atcus, 
case ting, of self.] Used sometimes for 
Self, and sometimes for Selves. [ChoM- 
eer.] 

SfiLXt a. [See Silly.] Silly; simpler 
harmless. Chaucer."] 

S£L'YNESS;t 71. [Sax. tetlig, happy, 
prosperous.] " ^^^ '' 



Happmess. [Chauctr.\ 
'"" ^ - Telegraphic 
relating to 



SEMAPHOR'IC, ) a. telegraphic; 



SEMAPHOR'ICAL,j 
semaphore. 

SEM'BLAUNT,t n. [Fr. tembtaut.^ 
Seeming ; appearance. [Chaucer.\ 

SEMEIOL'OOY, instead of SEMEIO'. 
LOGY. ' 5«e Semeiotics. 

SEMEIOT'IC, instead of SEMEIO'- 
TIC. 

SEMEIOnCS, instead of SEMEIO'- 
TICS. 

SEME'LICHE,t ) a. Seemly; comely. 

SfiME'LY,t f [Chaucer.] 

SfiME'LIESTE,f a. ntperl. Most seem- 
ly. [Chaucer.] 

SEMEXYHEDE,f n. [See Sbemli- 
H ED.] Seemliness; comeliness. IChau- 
cer.] 

SE'BilEN-CON'TRA, n. A strong aro- 
matic bitter drug, imported from Aleppo 
and Barbary as a vermifuge, and said to 
be produced from the leaves and flower- 
heads of Artemisia tieberi. It is also 
known by the names of semencine and 
barbotine, 

SEM^IBRIfiF, n. Same as Semibrevs. 

SEM'I-CALCIN'ED,in8teadofSEM'I- 
CAL'CINED. 



SEND 



SENSUOUS 



SEPTUM 



SEBfa-CmCUMTEBENCE, n. Half 

the circumference. 
SEM'ICON, n. An ancient fiye-stringed 

musical instrument, resembling a harp. 
BEM'I€OPE,t n. [L. #«iit, aud Eng. 

cope.'] An ancient clerical garment, 

being a half or short cloak. [Chaucer.] 
S£MI€U'BI€AL, instead of SEMI- 

€UB'I€AL. 
SEMI-DI'TONE,, instead of SEM'I- 

DITOICE. 
SEMa.FLORET, instead of SEMI- 

FLOR^ET 
S£M'I-FL'oS'€ULAB, a. Same as 

Sbmi-Flosculous. 
SEM'I-FLOSXULE,in8tead of SEM'I. 

FLOSCULE. 
SEM'I-FLOS'€ULOSE, a. Same as 

Semi-Flosculous. 
SEM'IFORM, n. An imperfect form. 
SEM'I.HORAL, instead of SEMI- 

HOR'AL. 
SEMILUNAR, a. [add.] Semilunar 

notch, in anat., an indentation in the 

form of a half-moon, between the cora- 

coid process, and the superior border 

of the scapula. 
SEM'I-MIN'IMA, n. In nutsie, a half 

minim, or crotchet. 
SEM'I-NODE, a. [L. jemi, and nudus, 

naked.] Half-naked. 
SEM^-NYMPH, instead of SEMI- 

NYMPH. 
6EM'I-0'FAI^,ii. An imperfect sort of 

opal. 

SEMa-OPAQUE', instead of SEMI- 
OPAQUE. 
SEMIOTICS, N. plur. See Ssmei- 

OTICS. 

SEMa-PARAB'OLA, n. Half a para- 
bola. 
SEM'I-PRO'TOLITE, n. [add.] ThU 

term is obsolete. 
8EM'ISOUN,+ n, [L. semi, half, and 

tonus, a sound.] A half sound ; a low, 

or broken tone. \ Chaucer.] 
SEM'I-SPl'NAL MUSCLES, r. In 

anat.f two muscles connected with the 

transverse and spinous processes of the 

▼ertebriB. 
SEMITIC, a. Relating to Shem or his 

descendants. [See Shemitio.] 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES, instead of 

SEMrTIC LANGUACiES. 
SEMI-VOCAL, a. instead of SEM'l- 

VOCAL. 

SEMOLINA, n. See Semoitlb. 
SEMOULE' (pron. sft-mooK), instead of 

SEM'OULE. ^cMAiiNACBOUPinthis 

Supp. 

SEM'PERVIVE,n. 5(eeSEMPEBYiTUM. 
SEM'PLE, a. Low-bom ; of mean birth ; 

opposed to gentle. [Scotch.] 
SEMO'RE. nt.] In mutic, throughout. 
SEMP'STRESSY,!!. 5m Sbamstbbsbt. 

SEN&it }*^* ®*"*^' 

SEN' ATE, n. Sig. 3. [add.] In the unt- 
versitv of Cambridge, the senate is 
divided into two houses, named regents, 
and non-regenis. The former consists 
of masters of arts ot less than five years* 
standing, and doctors of less than two, 
and is called the upper-house, or white- 
hood house, from its members wearing 
hoods lined with white silk. All other 
masters and doctors who keep their 
names on the college-books are noti" 
regents, and compose the lower house, 
or hlachhood-house, from its members 
wearing black hoodB. 

8£NATO^RIOUS,t a. Senatorial. 

SEN A'TUS CONSUL'TUM, instead of 
SENATUS CONSULTUM; plur, Se- 
na'tus Consul'ta. 

SEND, Ibr Sendeth. [Chaucer.] 



iiJ^AL^ )n.5fe.S.in,AL.[aau. 

SENDELLE,t ) ^J 

SeNE,t \pp. and injui- of Se{See.) Seen, 

SfiN,t f or to see. [Chaucer.] 

SENEBIE'RA, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Crucifene; sometimes called 
Coronopus. 5. Coronopitf, common wart- 
cress, is a native of Europe and North 
America, and was formerly eaten as a 
salad. S. didyma is a native of Great 
Britain, growing on waste ground near 
the sea. S. nUotica is eaten as a salad 
in Egypt. 

SEN'ECA, fi. See Sbnboa. 

SENECTrN^, n. Se»-snails, a sub- 
family of the TrocbidflB, named from 
the genus Senectus. 

SEN'ESCHALLS,t r. plur, [See Sb- 
NESCHAL.] Governors. [Spenser.] 

SEN'ESCHALSHLP, n. The office of 
seneschal. 

SEN6E,t V. t [Sax. seengan.] To singe. 
[Chaucer] 

S£NaOR.WRANGLER,n. See 
Wranolkb. 

SfiN'IORY, n. Same as Sbniobitt. 
[Shah.] 

SENNA, n. [add.] Alexandrian senna, 
the Cassia acutifolia. — Blunt-leaved 
senna. Cassia obovata, a native of 
Egypt and India, but less esteemed 
than C. fteutifolia. — THnnivellp senna. 
Cassia dongata, a native of Arabia. — 
Bladder-senna,the Colutea arborescens, 
a native of the south of Europe, and 
employed to adulterate blunt-leaved 
senna. — Scorpion -senna, the CoroniUa 
emerus, a native of the south of Europe. 
The leaves ara purgative and drastic, 
but are inconvenient on account of 
their griping effects. 

SEN'NACHY, n. A Highland bard; an 
antiquary, or genealogist. [See Sean- 
NACHiB in this Supp.] 

SENSA'TION, fi. [add.] 2. Feeling 
awakened by external ODJects^ or by 
some change in the internal state of 
the body ; as, a sensation of heaviness, 
&c.— 3. Feeling awakened by imma- 
terial objects ; as, sensations of awe in 
the Divine presence. — 4. A state of 
excited interest or feeling; as, the 
sensation caused by the appearance of 
that work is still remembered by many. 
[Lord Brougham.]—Sensation differs 
from perception, which is the know- 
ledge of external objects, consequent 
on sensation. 

SENSA'TIONAL, a. Relating to, or 
implying sensation. 

SENSE, n. [add.] Impression upon the 
senses. [Shah.] 

SENS IBLE, a. [add.] In the French 
language, this term is applied to a body 
capable of receiving, of producing, or 
of conducting sensations. 

SENS'IBLY, adv. [add.] Feelingly. 

SENSaTlVE,t n. Something that feels; 
sensorium. 

SENSITIVENESS, n. [add.] The state 
of having quick and acute sensibility 
to impressions upon the mind and feel- 
ings. 

SENSITIVITY, n. A term proposed to 
be employed in physiology instead of 
sensibility, to denote that property of 
living parts by which they are capable 
of receiving impressions by means of 
the nervous system. 

SENS'ORY, a. Relating to the senso- 
rium. [Rare.] 

SENSUOUS, a. [add.] Sensualf; full 
of sense, feeling, or passion ; pathetic ; 
abounding in sensible images ; compre- 

I heusible. 
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SENS'UOUSLY, ado. In a sensuous 

manner. 
SENS'UOUSNESS, n. Quality of being 

sensuous. 
SENT,+ II. [Fr. senteur, from sentir; L. 

senHo.] Scent; sensation; perception. 

[Spenser.] 
SEN'TENCE, n. [add.] Sense ; meaning. 

[Chaucer.\ 
SENTEN'TIALLY, adv. By means of 

sentences. 
SEN'TERY, n. A sentinel. [See Sen- 

TBT.]^ 

SEN'TIENCY, n. Perception; feeling. 

SEN'TIENTLY, ado. In a sentient or 
pereeptive manner. 

SEN'TIMENT, n. [add.] A striking 
sentence in a composition. 

SENTIMENTAL, a. fadd.] Abound- 
ing in sensibility; exciting to sensi- 
bility ; pathetic ; having feeling ; having 
affected sensibility. 

SENTIMENTALISM, n. [add.] Qua- 
lity of being sentimental; affectation 
of sentiment or sensibility. 

SET AH I, n. In the East Indies, a na- 
tive soldier. [See Sbpot.] 

SEP'ALOUS, a. Relating to, or having 
sepals. 

SEP' ARABLE, a. [add.] Separating. 
[Shah.] 

SEP'ABATE, a. [add.] Separate estate, 
property given to the separate use of 
a married woman. — Separate maxnien- 
once, a provision made by a husband for 
the sustenance of his wife ; where they 
have come to a resolution to live sepa- 
rately. 

SEPARA'TION, n. [add.] Separation 
a mensa et thoro or toro. [See Mbnsa 

ET TOBO.l^ 

SEP'ARATIVE, a. Tending to sepa- 
rate. 

S£P'£LIBLE,t a. [L. sepelio.] That may 
be buried. 

SEPOY, n. For "2100," read 21,000. 

SEPTANGLE, n. A figure having 
seven sides and seven angles; a hep- 
tagon. 

SEPTA'RIA, n. A genus of acephalous 
molluscs belonging to the family Tubt- 
colees of Lamarek. — In bot., a genus of 
fungi belonging to the tribe Gasteromy- 
cetes. 

SEPTEM' VIR, n. plur, Septem'viri. [L.] 
One of seven men, joined in any otnoe 
or commission. 

SEPTEM'VIRATE, n. The office of 
the septemviri ; a government of seven 
persons. 

SEPTEN'NIUM, n. [L.] A period of 
seven years. 

SEPTENTRIONAL'ITY,t r. State of 
being northern ; northerliness. 

SEPTEN'TRIONALLY,a<fo. Norther- 
ly; towutls the north. 

SEPTICI'DAL, instead of SEPTFCI- 
DAL. 

SEP'TIMAL, a. Relating to the num- 
ber seven. 

SEPTISYL^LABLE, n. A word of 
seven syllables. 

SEP'TON, R. [add.] A gas compounded 
of azote and oxygen. 

SEPTUAGENARIAN, n. A person 
seventy years of age. 

SEP'TUM, n. [add. J An indosure; any 
place paled in. — Septitm cordis, in anat., 
the partition between the two ven* 
tricles of the heart ; called also septum 
veniriailorum. — Septum auricularum, 
the partition which separates the right 
from the left auricle of the heart. — 
Septum lucidum, the internal boundary 
of the lateral ventricle of the brain. — 
Septum transversum, the diaphragm.— 



SERIO-COMIC 



HEt&VANB 



SET 



Seplvn naruati^ Ihe paHitt^^n between 
the nostritn, 

BErUL'tURALlZE, ». i. To render 
Rppukliral orftolensnr 

SEPliL'tJilRE, i\ L itiite^^fi of BKP - 
1} lA'WM K. Pron. sep ul" k cjt. 

SKPLL^CllUED, ftp. DepciMJte4 in Xk 
sspulchre* 

SKrULTDRE^t k. [add.] The ffrate. 
\Chsuctr.] 

S^QUEXA^ fi. [L, from ttquaVf ta fol- 
low.] In paihii.i a morbid afft-ctinn 
which follows another^ na anaiarcA 
after SLyirladnn, it^i.—Stqada curitt, in 
taw, ti suit of court,— ^^ue^a causm^ 
the prof^ea^ and depend in;? issoe of n 
fivnsc for trial. 

&E'QUE^X£, r. t'^d.] Coniecution; 
euecpAi^ion. 

SEQUEN TlAtpt ^ Succ<?e<iinff; ful- 
lowinir. 

SEQUESTRA'TION, p, [add.] In iaw, 
the ttcparatinn^ or e«ttiii< aaiilo of n 
thinG; in controteray frwm tlte poa^e* 
Rtoti of both t1i« parties that (intend 
for it. It la iwuFold — volnnttuVt when 
done bjr consent of tb^ partial, &nd 
ttectMiarv, when a judge orders i%, 

SEQ L: EST U.\ TOIL itJStcad of SE- 
QUESTllA'TOR. 

EEQUES'TRUM, fl* [L. Kqv^tro, to 
iefcr.] In patho., the portion of Unna 
which i» detAclied in nKroniis. 

BE ft X' I, bstead of SE'KAI. 

8ERALBU'ME>r, «. AJbum^n obtoii^eH 
frrjm the serum of the (flood. 

SEttArHl€ALty, odf3. In the man^ 
ner of a seraph ; angelicallly. 

SERAPUUALNESS, #i. The qtmlity 
of lieinu eetaphie* \BaT. h$.\ 

SERAPH IClSM,t t' Tlic qualitj of a 
seraphs 

8ER'CEL, II. jJBfe Sabcel in thin Supp. 

SERKf n. An aff-ecftion of the throaty by 
whicb tbe Iiinna are tickled, [\9ftnA.} 

SERF, R. (4ddJ A slafe attacht-d tu at) 
eatnCe, aa in Ru^la ^ a jtea-iint ; a 
boor, 

6EROEANCY. it. The office of naer- 
(reant, or aefjrant-at-law. 

SER^6EANT,t «. {Stt SEcnjEaNT.] 
A R^iuLre, ate^'tidant upon a prince or 
nobleman ; a footman or aoldkr who 
BerTed on foot, [ChmfrtT, Cot^rm^eA 

SEHIC'ULllS, n. [AVnVeuf, silky, from 
its I Ici^iy pluTi)af;:i;J A Kcnni of Aua^ 
tralian hirda belonjfing to the frmiily 
of the oriolca. S. ehryfocephatua is 
known by the name of the retfent-bird. 
{Set Beobnt-Biild in thia Supp,] 

8 E ' II 1 E, f r fi K n I ES, [ Chaucer] 

S E ' R 1 ES, n. [fl (1- 1 A rithmet ind itriett, 
n BeriM in wliich each term differ* from 
(Ue preoedingf by the luidltion or mb- 
tractitm of a constant mimber or quan- 
tity \ or it ifi a teriei in wtiich the terms 
increajte or decrease by a common dif- 
ference; ju, 1, 3, 5, 7, 0, 1 1, &c. \ or ICI, 
8, 6, 4, 2, 0, — a, —4,-6, dec, A I gebrai^ 
cully, a, «4-'f, u-f iii a4-''H «+*''. ^^- 1 
or I, r^, «— -Vi, i^ild, 1—4^^ Ac; 
where n rcpreseiitfl the ledst term, r 
the jcreateftt, and d the common differ- 
ence, — GcnmetTtcal #erf>*j a sedei in 
which the terms increnve or decrease 
by ft common rauUiplier or common 
dmitor, termeil the cftmmon rah'o. [^te 
Proo m Kftsio » . ]— Indftfrtninate^ Hriet^ 
one whose terms proceed by the powers 
of an indeterminate quantity. 

SEttlNGj ppr, ScrvinK; sufficing. — 
Ab a nonjit ai much iw aerrefl the turn. 
[Setiidi.] [iSw BAintHQ in this SuppA 
I 8ER[O*€0Ml€, SERIO-fTilM I- 
I CAL, instead of SERIO-COMlU, 
SER'IO-€OM'1€AL. 



BB'BlOtTSr a fodd^ Serinut htntrM, 
ptnvate hourly [SftaAJ 

SERJEANT, n, [add.] The monopoly 
enjoyed by the i«^eantc in the eonrt ot 
eummon-pleaa, durinj^ term- time, has 
txien recently ahollihedj and the court 
thrown ojicn to the bar genendly^— 
Serjeani* ofikr hautthttldt offieer* who 
execute seteral functions within the 
royal honflehold, m the Krjeani^ar- 
geon, ikc^ — Inferior str^ants^ wrjeorits 
of the mace tn i?ori>oratJon!*ii ufflceri of 
the county, &c. There are also ver- 
jezinta of manors, of the police^ 5(e, 

SERJEANT AT ARMS, n. SaStR- 

JEANT, 

SER'JEANT-€Ot!NT OR, n A ser- 

ICATlt-" fit ' 1 A W 

SERMOC'INATOH, inite^d of SER- 

MOCINATOR. 
SERMON ICAL^ a. Ulce a Hcrmou ; 

hortati.iry* [Hare,] 
fiER MO?Jl>G,+ ti. [addO The act of 

prejichinK. \ChaHctT,) 
SERMON 13T, n. A writer of sermons. 
SERMO'NIUM, ti. [U] An interlude 

tir historieal play, formerly acted by 

the inferior orders of the Catholic 

irlergj, lURisted by yunths, in the body 

of the church. 
S£R;M0N1ZING. n. The act of com- 

pofini? MirmonB; the act of preAchin^ 

iermons ; the act uf instnieting or of 

admonifhinj; in n forma! manncrr 
SER'OLINE, Ji. [L. fi^rtiift,) A peculiar 

kind of fat con tamed in tlie blood, 
SERON'p n. St€ SSROON. 
SERPENS, ru [L. a terpent] A north- 

em conAtellation, [5^ Serpf.nt,] 
SER'PENTARr. n. A plant, the Arit- 

itdochm xerpentfirift. [5rf ScnPEJf- 

SERTENT-EATER^n. The seeretnry- 
bird, Uupo^fTunus MftpeniariBr. \^See 

S RC H ETA UT - B 1 RO. J 

J^ERPEN TIA, B, piur. [L.] Serpents; 

a family of reptiles of the order Ophi- 

dia. [See SERPENT, J 
SER PENTiZE, I', f To meander; to 

serpentmc. 

SER PENT- LIKE, n. Like a serpent, 
SER'PENTS-TONGITE, n. [add,] A 

name rdren to the fossil teeth of a sj^c- 

ries of 9 hark, because they resemble 

tonjini^ with their roots. 
SER^PITLA, n. A Kcnus of cephalo- 

hranchiateannelidans, inhabiting cylin- 

dHcn) and tortuotii cnlcareoua tubes ; 

f^enerally parHflitjc on teitaccoui moL 

Iu*ni. [See BtRPvLlttAA 
SERPC Leans, n. ^e*- SBBFULm*. 
SER^RA, 1, [L. a mw.] In anat.ra den- 

tation, or tooth -like anicnIatinR pro^ 

cess of certain bone*, as those of the 

craninm. 
a E RR A F A L' CLS, n, A centi» of jrraaies 

heloiijfinjt to the trilKj FestucineiE% S. 

xtrulinuty und S. rncvmoinu, are natives 

of Great Britain. 
SERRA TUB, a. [L.] Serrated; applied 

to muscles and other parta from their 

serrated api;>earanee, 
SEURULA'TION, n. A notching; an 

indpntrhtlon. 
SERTllLA'RiTJjE, n. A family of poly- 

piaria, indudin^ the genus Kertularia 

of Linn, 
SE'KUM LAC'TlS,i», [L,] Wlicy; the 

fltiid part of milk sepamted from the 

curd aitd oiL 
8£R VIABLE, a. Capnhle nf bein^ 

served^ 
SERV'A6E,ta. [Fr,] Serritndo. [Chtttt- 

cerJ 
SERV^AND,! npr. of Srrnf Serring. 

[ChattcerA 



SfiRV'AffT-MAID, h. A fcmala or 

maid serranL 
SERV^ANT-MAN, n, A male m man 

■erranL 

SERVE, e. f. f addO Ta Mtre a rope, in 
MdHKnV ^oa., to wind something, as 
spun yarn, &c,, tight rotmd it, to pre- 
Tent it from being chafed by friction. — 
7b iervr up, to eipoae to ridtcnle; lo 
expose. \Caxi fan.) 

SERVER, n. [add] One who wrrw. 

SERV'tCE, n. [add.] Secular itreiee, 
in lawj worldly iervice, in contradis- 
tinction from spiritual or ecclestaatical 
lerriee, 

SERV JCEABLE, a. [add.] Capable or 
At for militm^ duty. 

SERV'KEAOEpfn. State of serTitnde. 

SERV ICE BERRY, n. A NortJi Ame- 
rican wild plant and its fruit, laid %a be 
a sort of croAs between the eraaberry 
and the black currant. It u !i good 
article of food. 

SERV ILE, n. In {trnm., a letter which 
forms no part of the oriffina) root ; op - 
posed to radicai. Also, a letter of a 
word wbieb u not sotrnded, fta the 
final e in peacet plane, Jtc. 

SERVING, ppr. [add*] SerriMff fitreiffn 
iUtteXi in iittPf an offence agoing tbe 
fcorerumant, as being a breach of QiM'a 
ullegiarice. 

SERVr TIIJM, n. [L] In /.iw, tfrrlce; 
I serfttude. 

1 SERV lTURE,t n. Serranta eollcctite- 
I ]y; the whole tnidy of serranta in « 
family. [MUtun.\ 

SESAxVfOtD AL, a, Sw Sca^Jioin. 

SEfi'BAN, fl^ A leguminous plant. [£re 

' SEaDANlA.J 

SESCtNCIA, n. [I., t^guiunria] An 
I onnee and n-half. 

SESf. U PLE, a. [L. Jc'^rgvi, and i^Hettj a 

fold-] One and a-half fold ; a3,§€fntj40- 

earburet, one and u^half fold carburet. 

I S£S QCLllO'KAjH, [L.] An hour and 

a -half. 
I SESQUIPEDALITY, n. Tbe tpwie of 
I a foot and a-lialf* 

SES QL'IPES, n.[L.lA foot and a-halL 

SES'SION, n. [ad±1 Oreai tettian t^ 
Wah^t a court whicn wae abolished by 
1 William IV., e. 70; the proccedinir^ 
now muf out of the court* at West- 
minster, and two of the jud^e^ of ibe 
HUperior courts hold the circuitj in 
Wales and Cheshire, as in other En)?- 
bsh counties.— Gfiwrfl? jwjrnoK iff the 
peace, tk meeting of the justiii-e*^ held 
for the purpose of acting judtciaJly for 
the whole district comprised within 
their commiwion. The iie9aion« that 
are held once every quarter of the year 
arc called the general qwartersettionM 
of ike peace. The criminal jurisdiction 
of justices in i^eneral, and iiuarter-se^i^ 
*ion^, is now deBned hy the 5 and C 
Vict., c, 38, 

SKS'SIUN AL, (3. Relating Le> p. sewion i 
relating to a church aeaaion; aa, rrt- 
riomil arhooli in Scotland. 

SEg TEKCE, R. [add.] The itHerliim 
ponduji wa* two |;*oimd!i and a half, or 
one hundred thousand seflterce^, etiual 
to £8, lit. Id.t before the rei^n of Au- 
gust uk* After hit reigu it was ralued 
at £7, }Bf. 3d. U wasoriginalljr csnined 
only in silver, but afterwards both ia 
ailter and brasa. 

SE8 TETT, n. See Skstet. 

8ESTINE, II, A fttania of sii lines. 

8ET, V. t. [add.] To compose. [^a4 ] 
— 7^o Met much bv^ to regnrd much ; to 
esteem greatly. — Ta Met i^reat rtore hf, 
to set great Yulue upon ; to appreciate 
highly. IFitmiiiar. I— To «f rari, to 
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make sail, or to commence Bailing. — 
7\» tei up rigging^ among ttanun^ to in- 
crease the tension of the rigging by 
tackles. 

SET, V. U To become one as to man- 
ners, rank, merit ; to become one as to 
dress ; to fit ; to suit. \Seo*ch, ) 

SET, V. i. [add.] To set forth, to begin a 
comrse ; to set ont ; as, to Mf forth in 
the world. 

SET, n. [add.] Seiafa current, the di- 
rection of the current. A current 
which Hows towards the S.S.W. quar* 
ter is said to set S,8,W.— Set of ear. 
change, the name giren to several parts 
of the same bill of exchange, any one 
part of which set being paid, the others 
are to be void. 

S£T,t for Settbtu. IChaueer.] 

SET,tfor SBTTE,fip. of Sette, [Chaucer.] 

SE TA EQUI'HA, n. FL.] The horse- 
hair worm, or gordius, found in stagnant 
marshes and ditches in Tarious parts of 
Europe. [ObtoUte.] 

SET'-BOLT, ) n. In thip-huUding, an 

SETT'-BOLT, f iron bolt for faying 
planks close to each other. 

SET'-DOWN, n. [add.] A rebuff; an 
unexpected and OTerwhelming answer 
or reply. 

SETE'WALE,t n. Setwall, a species of 
▼alerian. I Chaucer.\ 

SfiTHE.f V. t. or t. To seethe ; to boil. 
[Chaucer.] 

SfiTHE,t for 8sTUBD,t pret. of Sethe. 
[Chaucer.] 

SETHE, ^ 

iavATCT ' Lm. A name giren to the coal- 

SAITH * I ^^»— w'*"^* ««• [Scotch.] 

SET, ' J 

SETTE,t V. t. [See Sbt.] To set; to 
place; to put; to fix. — To sette cat, to 
put the cose; to suppose. — To put a 
value on a thing ; to rate ; as, / tColde 
eette hU sorrow at a mgte, I would not 
value his sorrow at a mite. — To sette a 
num*s cappe, to make a fool of him. 

SETTEE'-BEB, n. A bed that turns up 
in the form of a settee. 

SET'TER, It. [add.] SeUer-farth, a pro- 
claimer. — SeUer-on, an instigator; an 
inciter. 

SETTING, n. [add.] In ship-huUding, 
making the planks of a vessel fit close 
to the timbers and to one another. — 
Setting-pole, a pole pointed with iron, 
used for propelling vessels or boats up 
rivers in shallow water. 

SET'TLE, V. t. [add.] To lower or 
cause to sink. 

SETTLE-BED, n. A bed constructed 
so as to form a seat ; a half -canopy bed. 

SEOBE'MENT,t n. [Sure, and -meni.] 
Security in a legal sense. [Chaucer.] 

SEORE T£E,t n. Surety in a legal 
sense; security. [Chaucer.] 

SEVEN, re. (sev'n.) The number of six 
and one. 

SEVERAL, a. [add.] Several action, in 
law, a particular single action.— Stoera/ 
covenant, a covenant by two or more 
separately. — Several inheritance, an in- 
heritance conveyed so as to descend to 
two persons severally by moieties, &c. 
— Several tail, is where land is entailed 
on two separately.— Seoero/ tenancy, a 
tenancy in which the tenants are sepa- 
rate, and not Joined. 

SEV'ERALL,tade. Severally; asunder ; 
as, they parted severall. [Spenser.] 

SEVER ALS, n.plur. Details. [Shah.] 

SEVfiRE', a. Sig 10. [add.] Difficult to 
be endured. 

SEVERE'NESS, n. Severity. 

SEYOEJA, fi. A Mexican plant, the 



HeUmUu firigida. It possesses acrid 
and poisonous qualities, and is used as 
an anthelmintic. 

sI'BUM;}-- [L] Tallow; Buet. 

SEW.t v. t [add.l To pursue. [Fr. 

suivre.] [Spenser.] 

SEW,t ft. A viand; a kind of pottage. 

[Gower.] 

SEW,t ) 0. t. or I. [From assag.] To 

SEW£,tt assay, or taste meats or 

drinks before they are served up, or in 

presence at the table. 

SEW'AC^E, n. (w/oi.) The matter car- 
ried off by sewers. 

SE'-WARD, ) n. One who guards the 

SfiA'WARD, ) sea-ooast. 

SEWDE,t pret. of Sew. Pursued. 
[Spenser.] 

SEW£,t V. t. [See Sub.] To follow. 
[Chaucer.] 

S£W£D,t pp. Assayed or tasted, as 

meats. 

SEWER, n. [add.] In English law, the 
term sewer includes all defences of the 
land against the sea, and against inun- 
dation by land-floods, rivers, water- 
courses, &c., either navigable or entered 
by the tide, — Commissioners of sewers, 
commissioners appointed by the lord- 
chancellor, lord- treasurer, and the two 
chief-justices. The authority of the 
commissioners extends over all de- 
fences, whether natural or artificial, 
situate by the coasts of the sea, all 
rivers, water-courses, &c., either navig- 
able or entered by the tide, or which 
directly or indirectly communicate with 
such rivers. 

S£W'£R,t R. [add.] An officer, pro- 
perly, who tastes or makes trial of a 
prince's meat and drink. Hence the 
word is most probably derived from 
Fr. essapeur. 

SE WES, t fi. plur. Dishes. Supposed to be 
derived fh>m Fr. essapeur. [Chaucer.] 

SEWING-NEEDLE, n. A needle used 
in sewing. 

SEXA.6'£NARY, a. instead of SEX'- 
A6ENARY. 

SEXAGESIMAL, instead of SEXA- 
GESIMAL. 

SEXDEC'IMAL, a. [add.] TbU term 
is not used. 

SEXDIG'ITISM, II. [L. sex, sU, and 
digitus, a finger or toe.] The state of 
having six fingers on one hand or six 
toes on one foot. 

SEXDiGaTIST, re. One who has six 
fingers on one hand or six toes on one 
foot. 

SEXDUODEC'IMAL, a. [add.] This 
term is not used. 

SEXHIND'MEN, it. In iS^on Hmes, 
the middle thanes, who were valued 
atfiOOf. 

SEX IS YLX ABLE, n. A word baring 
six syllables. 

SEX'TERY-LANDS, In. Lands given 

SEX'TRY-LANDS, f to a church or 
religions house for maintenance- of a 
sexton or sacristan. 

SEX'TETT, n. See Sestet. 

SEX'TO, n. [L.] A book formed by 
folding each sheet into six leaves. 

SEY, n. A sort of woollen cloth ; say. 
[Scotch.] 

SEY, n. The opening in a gown or shift, 
through which the arm passes. —PocA- 
sep, a sirloin of beef. [Scotch.] 

SEY, V. t. To strain any liquid, as milk. 
[Scotch.] 

SEY£,t pret. of See. Saw. [Chaucer.] 

SHAB, V. t. [Ger. schaben, to rub.] To 
rub or scratch, as a dog or cat scratch- 
ing itself. 

367 



SHAB,t V. i. [add.] To retreat or skulk 
away meanly or clandestinely. [A lou 
cant wordA 

SHAB'BLE, re. A crooked sword o^* 
hanger: a cutlass. [Scotch.] 

shack!, re. [add.] Grain shaken firom 
the ripe ear, eaten by hogs, &o., after 
harvest; small gleanings of grain or 
acorns. [OroseA 

SHACK' ATORY, re. An Irish hound. 

SHADD£,t pret. of Shede {Shed). Fell 
in drops. [Chaucer.] 

SHADDE,t pret. of Shade. Shaded; 
covered with shade. [C/uatcer.] 

SHAD ILY, instead of SHAD'ILY. 

SHXFT, re. A handle ; as, a whip sh^ft. 
[Scotch.] 

SHXFT'-HORSE, m. The horse that 
goes in the shafts or thills of a chaise 
or gig. 

SHAG -EARED, a. Having shaggy 
ears. [Shah.] 

SHAH-NX'MAU, It. [Per. the Booh of 
Kings.] The most ancient and cele- 
brated poem of the modern Persian 
language, by the poet Firdousi. 

SHARE, V. t. [add.] To rouse suddenly 
and violently ; as, to shdhe one from a 
trance. [IhamsonA 

SHAKfiE , n. An East Indian coin, of 
the value of about 3d, sterling. 

SHARE'-FORR, n. A fork to toBS hay 
about. [Local.] 

SHAKES, re. plur. Staves of large casks 
bound up closely together to save 
stowage space. — The shakes, the fever 
and ague. [American,]-^ No great 
shakes, of little value; little worth. 
IColloq.] 

SHARPING QUARER, n. A member 
of the religious sect called Shakers. 
[Ammean.l 

SllAKSPfi'RIAN, ) a. Relating to, or 

SHAKSPEA'RIAN, j like Shakspere. 

SHAL,t for Shall. [ Chaucer A 

SH AL£,t n. A shell or husk. [Chaucer.] 

SHAL'LOW-PATED, a. Of weak 
mind; silly. 

SHALM,t ) «. (pron. shawm.) [add.] 

SHAWM,t f A wind instrument of 
music, much like the clarionet in form. 

SHAL'MIES,tre. [jS^Shalm ] Sbalms. 
According to some, shalms were mu- 
sical stringed instruments, otherwise 
called psc^eries; but, according to 
others, they were little pipes made of 
reeds, or of wheaten or oaten straw. 
[Fr. chalemie.] [Chaucer.] 

SHAM, a. [add.] Sham-pUa, in law, a 
plea entered for the mere purpose of 
delay. 

SHAM, V. t. [add.] To make a pretence 
in order to deceive ; to perform negli- 
gently or carelessly; to slight— To 
sham Abraham. [See the Verb intran., 
under which this term ib improperly 
placed.] 

SHAM AN, re. [add.] A professor or 
priest of Shamanism. 

SHAM'AN, a. Relating to Shamanism. 

SHAM'ANISM, re. [add.] A general 
name applied to the idolatrous religion.^ 
of a number of barbaroua nations, coiu- 
prohending those of the Finnish race, 
as the Ostiaks, Samoyedes, and other 
inhabiunta ot Siberia, as far as the 
Paci6c Ocean. These nations generally 
believe in a Supreme Being, but that 
the government of the worlcLis in the 
hands of a number of secondary gods 
both benevolent and malevolent to- 
wards man. The general belief respect- 
ing another life appears to be, that the 
condition of man will be puoror and 
moro wretched than the present; hence 
death is an object of great dread. 
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BEAME, n. [add.] Dectnts. 

— Shame' t dethet a death of flbame \ a 
ehnniefiil dcnth. [Chaucer.] 

BHAME'FAST,t a, [8*1. scam fait.] 
8hame-faced ; modest. [Chaucer.] 

SHAME'-PROOF, a. Callous or insen- 
sible to shame. 

SHAMPOO', or CHAMPOO'. 

SHAN, n. A species of fish allied to the 
blenny, and found under stones and I 
sea-weeds, where it lurks. It is the I 
Blennius pholis of Linnaeus, and the ' 
Pholis lams of modern authors. I 

SB AND. a. Worthless.— As a noun, 
base coin. [Scotch cant ierm.] 

SHANK, n. A handle; as, the shank of 
a spoon. [Scotch.] 

SHANK AFF or AWAY, v, i. To 
take to one*s legs ; to be oft [Scotch.] 

SHANK AFF, v. t. To send off without j 
ceremony. [Scotch.] 

SHANKS, ft. plur. Legs. [Scotch.] \ 

SHAP'ABLE, a. That may be shaped. 

SHAPE,t for Shaped or Shapev, pp. 
Formed ; figured ; prepared. [Chaucer.] \ 

SHAPE'LICHE,t a. Shapely; fit;' 
likely. [Chaucer.] I 

SHARD.t n. [add.] A bourne or bound- 
ary. [S/ienser.] 

SHARDS, n. pUtr. Rubbish. [Shah."] 

SHARE'-BEAM, n. That part of a 
plough to which the share is applied. 

SHAR'MDTH, n. A fish of the family 
Siluridae, much esteemed in Egypt and 
Syria as an article of food. It belongs 
to the genus Macropteronotus. 

SHaRN, n. The dung of oxen or co\ts. 
[Scotch.] 

SHARP ■€ORNER£D,<i.Having8harp 
corners. 

SHARP'1NG-€0RN, n. A customary 
gift of com, which, at every Christmas, 
the farmers in some parts of England 
give to the blacksmith for sharpening 
their plough-irons, harrow-tines, &c. 

SHARP'- TOOTHED, a. Having a 
sharp tooth. [Shah.] 

SHATH'MONT, n. A measure of six 
inches. [ScotchA 

SHATTER, It. One part of many ii.to 
which anything is broken ; a fragment ; 
used chiefly in the plural. [See Shat- 
ters.] 

SHATTER-BRAIN, n. A careless 
giddy person. 

SHAUCHXE, \v. i. To walk with o 

SHAUGH'LE, ) shuffling or shambling 
gait. [Scotch.] 

SHAUCH'LED, a, ShauchJed shoon, 
shoes trodden down on one side by 
bad walking. [ScotchA 

SHAVE, V. t. [add.] To shave a note, 
to purchase it at a great discount, or 
to take interest upon it much beyond 
the legal rate. [A low American phrase.] 

SHAVE, V. i. To use the nuor or the 
shave ; to out closely or keenly ; to be 
hard and severe in bargains. 

SHAVE, n. [add.] A shave, a cutting off 
of the beard. 

SHAVE, )n. A slice, as of bread, 

SHEEVE. J cheese, &c. [Scotch.] 

SHAVE'-GRASS, n. [add.J The EguU 
setum hiemaiCf employed for polishing 
wood, ivory, and brass. The rhizomes 
are nutritious. [See cut in Diet. Equi- 

8RTUM.1 

SHAVING -BRUSH, n. A brush used 

in shaving, for spreading the lather 

over the beard. 

SHAW, V. t. To show. [Scotch.] 
SHAWE,t n. [SiwfSHAw.J A shade of 

trees ; a grove. [Chaucer.] 
SHAWM,SHALM,insteadofSHAWM, 

SHALM. 



SHAWS, n. ptur. Woods; stemi and 
leAve'Sorpotatd«%taraip!S,3i,c, [iS<^0/Mp| 
SHA Y, n. A chaine^ [Cvtioq. vnigaruTii.] 
SHAY'A-ROOT, 1 n. The root of the 
CHAT' A- ROOT,} Oldenlnndin um^ 
hellata. The outer bark of the roots of 
this plant furnishes the colouring mat- 
ter for the durable red for which the 




Sbsya, OtdttOaniUa lunMlata. 

chintzes of India are famous. The 
plant is a native of the East Indies, 
and the leaves are considered by the 
native doctors as expectorant. 

SHGAF, V. t. To make sheaves. 

SHfiAF^Y, a. Pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of sheaves. 

SHfiAL, n. A shealing,— ir/itcA see. 
[Scotch.] 

SHfiAR'-GRASS, n. Shave-grass. [See 
Shate-Grass in this Supp.] 

SHEARING, n, [add.] The act of 
clipping, or of reaping. 

SHGATH'-BILL, n. Chionis, a genus 
of shore-birds or waders, somewhat re- 
sembling the ptarmigan at first sight. 
The nostrils are surrounded by a kind 
of sheath. They are inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere. 

SHfiATH'-€LAW, n A kind of lizard 
of the genus Thecadactylus. It is al- 
lied to the gecko, and in Jamaica is 
commonly called the croahinj lizard, 
from its curious call on the approach 
of night. 

SHfiATHED, |>f>. [add.] 2. a. In hot., 
vaginate ; invested by a sheath or cy- 
lindrical, membranous tube, which is 
the base of the leaf, as the stalk or 
cuira in grasses. 

SHfi'A-TREE, n. The butter-tree; a 
species of Bassia, B. butyracea, which 
yields a thick oil like butter. 

SHGAVE, 91. [add.] A single pulley. 

SHEB'ANDER, n. A Dutch East-India 
commercial officer. 

SHECH'INAH or SHEK'INAH, in- 
stead of SHECHI'NAH, SHEKI - 
NAH. 

SHED, n. [add.] The modem significa- 
tion of this term is that of a structure 
consisting simply of a roof supported 
on columns. Some sheds, as those 
connected virith railway-termini, wharfs, 
&c., are most substantial structures. 

SI1£EL, )v. t. To shell grain, or free 

SI1£AL, f it from the husks, by passing 
it through a meal-mill. [Scotch.] 

SHfiEL'ING, n. A cottage; a hut; a 
shelter; a temporary summer milk- 
house. (iS^e Shealino.] 

SHfiEL'ING-HILL, n. A rising ground 
near a mill, where the shelled oats were 
winnowed, in order to free them from 
the husks. This operation is now i>cr- 
formed by means of fanners. [Scutch.] 
(i5d 




SefiENE,t a* [See Sh^es.] SbiuiB?; 
fair; splendid. [5j7«iu^.] 
SHEEP '-PEN, ft. An indomre for 
sheep. 

8 H t EP'S'- HE A D, n, [add . 1 The Sar§Mt 
ovis, an American fish, allied to the 
gilt-head and sea-bream.— 2. A silly 
fellow ; a simpleton. [Collog.] 
SHfiEP'-SHfi ARS, n. Shears for shear- 
ing sheep. [See Shears.] 
SHEEFS'-WOOL, n. The wool of a 
sheep. 

SHEEP' -TICK, «. The Melopkagus 
ovinus, a well-known insect belonging 
to the family Hippoboscidae, extremely 
common io pas- 
ture - groiuida, 
about the com- 
mencement of 
summer. The 
pupsB laid by 
the female are 
shining oval 
bodies, like the 
pips of amall 
apples, which 
_ are to be seen 

v^ '^ErWJr * attached by the 
\Dr ^p^^3||i^ pointed end to 
iLa the wool of the 

8hMp-Uek.Mtui«itte and miff- sheep. From 
"*•«*• these issue the 

tick, which is homy, bristly, and of a 
rusty ochre • colour, and destitute (^ 
wings. It fixes its head in the skin of 
the sheep, and extracts the blood, leav- 
ing a large round tumour. 
SHEER'-DRAUGHT,n. In shxp4»uild' 
ing. a drawing in elevation. 
SHEER'-MOULD, n. In ship^ntUdina^ 
a long thin plank for adjusting the ram- 
line on the ship's side, in order to form 
the sheer of the ship. One of its edges 
is curved to the extent of sheer intend- 
ed to be given. 

SHEER'-WATER; n. See Sheab- 
Water. 

SHfiET'FUL, n. As much as a sheet 
contains. 

SHfiET'LING, n. A small sheet. 
SHfiET-PlLING,!!. S«?Sheet-Piles. 
SH£FE,t n. A nheaf ; a bundle ; a sheaf 
of arrows. [Chaucer.] 
SHEK'INAH, n. See SHECRiirAH. 
SHELD, a. Speckled; piebald. [Local^ 
SHELD,t n. A shield. [Chaucer.] 
SHELDES,t n. French crowns, so 
called from their having on one side 
the figure of a shield. [Chaucer.] 
SHEL'DUCK, n. [add.] [See Shei.. 

DBAKE.] 

SHELL, n. [add.] The hard calcareous 
substance which protects either par- 
tially or entirely the testaceous mol- 
luscs externally, or supports certain of 
them internally. The term shell is also 
commonly applied to the covering of 
crustaceous animals, and the crusts of 
the echini, as the shell of a lobster or 
crab; the shell of a sea-egg. The 
shells of molluscs are divided into 
univalves, bivalves, and multivalves. 
SHELL, V. t. [add.] To sheU out, to 
bring out ; to hand over money. [Ame- 
rican cant term.] 

. SHELLAC, n. See Shell-Lac. 
SHELL'. APPLE, n. A local name for 
the common crossbill (Loxia curvi- 

I rostra). 

, SHELL'-BOARD, n. A frame placed 
on a waggon or cart for the purpose of 
carrying hay, straw, &c. 
SHELL'-LIMESTONE, r. Muschel- 

I kalk, — which see. 

I SHEL'LUM, In. A rogue ; a low worth- 

; SKEL'LUM, [ less fellow. [Scotch.] 
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SHEL'TERER, n. One who shelters. 

SHELVE, V. t. [add.] In a figurative 
amae, to pnt oat of the way; to dis- 
miss ; as, to tkeive a measure. 

8HEM'£RIN6,t \n. [D. schemer^ 

SHlM'M£RING,t f inghe,] An im. 
perfect light; a glimmering. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SHENB, V. t, [add.] To make ashamed. 
[Shah.\ 

SHEND'SHIP.t n. [See Shknd.] 
Ruin; punishment. [Chaucer.] 

SHfiNE^t a. [See Shebh.J Bright; 
ahining; fair. [Chaucer.] 

SHENT, pp. [add.] Reproached; blam- 
ed; abused with reproachful language. 
[Spenser.] 

SH£NT,t a. [add.] Roughly handled; 
reproved; rebuked. [Shah.] 

SHE^OL, n. [Heb.1 The place of do- 
parted spirits; Hades. 

SHEP'EN^t n. [Sax. terpen.] A stable; 
also written thtppen. [Chaucer.] 

SHEPHERD'IA, n. A genus of plantb, 
nat. order ElflBagnaces. The species 
are ornamental trees, natiTCs of Ame- 
rica. 

SHEP^HERDLING, n. A little shep- 
herd. 

SH£P'HERD*S-BEARD, n. A plant of 
the genus Amopogon, the A, cuper. 

SHEP'HERD'S-CLUB, n. A plant of 
the genus Verbascum, the V. ihlapeus. 

6HEP'H£RD'S-POUCn.n, ^eeSuBP- 

HEBDVPaBSB. 

SHEP'WAY, n. Court of Shepway, a 
court held before the lord- warden of 
the Cinque-ports. 

SHfiRE,t V. t. To shear; to cut; to 
share. [Chaucer.] 

SHfiR£,t a. [See Shbeb.] Clear ; pure; 
unraingled. [Spenser.] 

SHERfiEF', ) jn. «„„„ 

SHIRRIFFE', f "• ^wShbripf. 

SHER'IFF, n. [add.] In England, the 
sheriff deriTes his authority from two 
patents, one of which commits to him 
the custody of the county, and the other 
commands the inhabitants to aid htm. 
He presides in his own court as judge, 
and also at all elections of members of 
Parliament for the county, and coroners ; 
l:e apprehends all wrong-doers, seizes 
all lands which hare fallen to the crown, 
and levies all fines and forfeitures. He 
executes all writs that issue from the 
superior courts, and is responsible for 
the execution of criminals. To assist 
him iu the performance of his duties, 
he employs an under-sheriff, and also 
a bailiff and jailers. — PricM'na the 
sheriffs, the nomination of sheriff^ for 
each county by the sovereign. This is 
done by piercing the parchment con- 
taining the names, with a punch, oppo- 
site the name of the person selected 
for each county. — Sheriff's €(fficers, 
bailiffs, who are either bailiffs of hun- 
dreds or bound haUifh. — Sheriff's 
towm, a court of record, held twice 
every year, within a month after Easter 
or Michaelmas, before the sheriff in 
different parts of the county; being, 
indeed, only the turn of the sheriff to 
keep a court-leet in each respective 
hundred. 

SHER'IFF-GELD, n. A rent formeriy 
paid by a sheriff. 

SHER'IFF-TOOTH, n. A tenure by 
the serrice of providing entertainment 
for the sheriff at his county-courts ; a 
common tax formerly levied for the 
sheriff's diet 

8HfiTE,t ©. t. or i. [D. schUten.] To 
shoot. [Chaucer.] 
8HBTES,t n. rlur. Sheets. [Chaucer.] 
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SHETTE,t l». t To dose, or shut. 

SH£T,t f [Chaucer,] 

SHETT£,t )i)r«f. and pp. of SheUe. 

SH£T,t ) Shut; closed; straitened. 
[Chaucer.] 

SHEWETH. The old 3d pers. sing, of 
Shew, used in petitions, &o. 

SHET'TAN, n. A demon; a devil; a 
jinnee,— irAtVA see in this Supp, 

SHrAH, n. A Mahometan of the sect 
of Ali ; a Shiite. [See Shiites.I 

SHIE, \v. t. [add.] To toss obhquely; 

SHT. f to throw askance. 

SHIfiL, V. t. To take out of the husk ; 
to sheU. [Scotch.] 

SHIFT, n. [add.] A change of men; a 
term used in reference to relays of 
workmen employed in mines, on rail- 
ways, or other work. — To nuxhe a shift, 
to contrive; to use expedients; to find 
ways and means to do something, or 
overcome a difficulty. 

SHIFT, V. i. [add.] To digress; as, to 
shift out of a tale. [5AaA.f-To divide ; 
to part; to distribute. [Chaucer.] 

SHIFT'ABLE, a. That may be shifted 
01^ changed. 

SHIFT'ING or SECONDARY USE, 
n. In law. [See IIsb.] 

SHIFT'ING-CENTRB, n. In ship- 
building, the metacentre,— wAicA see. 

SHIFT'Y, a. Changeable; shifting. 
[Rar. us.] 

SHIKARREE', n. In the EaH Indies, 
a native attendant hunter. 

SHILDE,t \v. t. To shield.— God 

SH£LDE,tf *^ifde, God shield or 
forbid. [Chaucer.] 

SHILLEL'AH, n. In Ireland, an oaken 
sapling or cudgel, said to be from a 
wood of that name famous for its oaks. 

SHILP'IT, a. Weak; washy, and in- 
sipid. [Scotch.] 

SHIN, V. t. To ix)rrow money. [Ame- 
rican cant term.] 

SHIN'DY, n. A row; a spree. [Ante- 
ricemA 

SUIN£,t V. t. To cause to shine. 

SHINE, n. [add.] To tahe the shine off, 
or out of, to surpass in beauty or excel- 
lence ; to outshine. [Colloquial.]^To 
make a shine, to make a great display. 
[Colloquial. — To hich up a shine, to 
raise a disturbance, or make a row. 
[Local.] 

SHINE, t a. Armour shine, armour 
sheen; armour bright or shining. 
[Spenser.] 

SHIN'ER, n. He or that which shines. 
— In America, the popular name for the 
Cyprinus leuciscus, or dace; also a 
name given to other small fish, from 
their glittering or shining appearance. 
The New York shiner is a small fish of 
the genus Stilbe. 

SHIN'ERS, n. A cant vulgar name for 
bright pieces of money. 

SHIN'GLE-B ALL AST, n. Ballast com- 
posed of gravel. 

SHIN'GLER, n. One who shingles; a 
workman who attends a shingling ham- 
mer or machine. 

SHIN'NER, ft. A person who goes about 
among his acquaintances borrowing 
money to meet the emergency of a note 
at bank, or with the riew of making a 
profit. The practice itself is called 
shinning. [American cant term.] 

SHIN'-PLASTER, n. A cant term for 
abank-noteor any paper-money. [Ame- 
rican.] ' 

SHIN'TY, II. A Scotch game; an in- 
ferior species of golf; also, the club or 
stick used in playing the game. 

SHIP, n. After Ship's husband, leave 
out Uie words '*in Scotland." 
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SHIP, V. t. [add.] To fix or insert any- 
thing in its proper place ; as, to ship 
the oars. 

SHIP, V. i. [add.] To enter on board of 
a vessel. 

SHIP'-BREARER, n. A person whose 
occupation is to take vessels to pieces. 

SHIP'-CHANDLERY, n. The business 
and commodities of a ship-chandler. 

SHIP'FUL, n. As much as a ship will 
hold. 

SHIP'MAN,t n. [add.] The master of 
a ship. [Chaucer.] 

SHIP-OWNER, n. [add.] A person 
who has a right of property in a ship 
or vessel, or any share therein. 

SHIPTER,t n. The master of a vessel, 
or skipper; a seaman. 

SHIP'-PROPELLER, n. See Screw^ 
propeUer under Scbbw. 

SHIFS'-HUSBAND, n. A peculiar sort 
of agent created and delegated by the 
owner or owners of a vessel, to look 
after the repairs, equipment, afi^ight- 
ment, management, and other concerns 
of the ship. 

SHIFS'-PAPERS, n. See under Ship. 

SHIR AZ%n. A Persian wine from Shiraz. 

SHIRE'MAN, n. Aneientiy, the judge 
of the county, by whom trials for land, 
&c., were determined before the Con- 
quest. 

SUIRE'-REEyE,f n. A sheriff. [See 
Shbbiff.] 

SHIRK, V. i. To shark ; to practise mean 
or artful tricks ; to live scantily, or by 
using expedients ; to live by one's wits. — 
To shirh off, to sneak away. [Familiar. \ 

SHIRK, V. t. To procure by mean tricks; 
to shark; to get off from; to avoid. 
[Familiar^ 

SHIRRING, n. The practice of mean 
tricks; sharking. 

SHIRL,+ a. ShriU. 

SHIRT£,t A shirt; a skirt or lap. 
\ Chaucer.] 

SHOAL, V. t. Among seamen, when a 
vessel proceeds from a greater into a 
lesser depth of water, she is said to 
shoal her water. 

SHOCK, V. i. [add.] To meet with hos- 
tile violence; to be offensive. 

SHOCK'-DOG, ft. A dog having very 
long silky hair. 

SHOD DY-MILL, r. A miU employed 
in the manufacture of yam from old 
woollen cloths, and refuse goods. 

SHOD£,t pret. and pp. of Shoe. Shod ; 
having shoes on. [Chaucer.] 

SHOE^-TIE, n. A ihoe-string. 

SHOFE,f pref. of Shove. Pushed ; thrust. 
\ Chaucer A 

SHOG'GING, ppr. Shaking; jogging. 
[Scotch.] 

SHOL£,t a. [See Shoal.] Shallow. 
[Spenser.] 

SHONDE,t n. [Prom Shend, v. t] 
Harm; injury. [Chaucer.} 

SHOOL, V. t. To shovel. [Scotch.] 

SHOOL, 11. A shovel. [Scotch.] 

SHOOT, 1 It. In JNT. America, a passage- 

SHtlTE, ) way on the side of a steep 
hill or mountain, down which wood 
and timber are thrown or slid. In the 
teestem territories, the term is applied 
to places where a river is artificially 
contracted, in order to increase the 
depth of the water. In Lower Canada, 
a shoot is a place where the stream, 
being confined by rocks which appear 
above water, is shot through the aper- 
ture with great force. 
SHOOTS, n. plur. Annual growths; 
the annual layers of growth on the 
shells of oysters, &c. 
SUOOT'Y, a. Of equal growth or size ; 
8s 
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coming op regnlarly In tb« rovr\ u 
patatoes. [LotaL^ \ 

SHOP'*BiLL, n. An advertisement of 1 
£1 shoiJkeeiieKs ba^iiiiess or list of his ' 
goods, printed separately for distribu- 
tion. L 

SUOP'^BOY, n. A boy eaaplojeti io o, 
shop. I 

SHOPE,t prei. of Shape, Shaped; 
framed. [Chaucer.] 

SHOP'.RGEPING, n. The bnsineu of 
keeping a shop. 

SHOP'- MAID, R. A yonng woman who 
attends in a shop. 

SHOPOe'RACY, n. The body of shop- 
keepers. [Ludicrous.] 

SHOP'PEEt, R. One who freqnents 
shops. 

SHOP'-RENT, n. Rent paid for the use 
of a shop. 

SHOP-WINDOW, n. The window of 
a shop. 

SHOP'- WOMAN, R. A womaa who 
serves in a shop. 

SHOR'AClE, R. Doty paid for goods 
brought on shore. 

SHORE, n. [add.] Dog-shores, shores 
used to prevent a Tesael fh>m starting 
while the keel-blocks are in the act of 
being taken out preparatory to laanch- 
ing. — Sheg^shores, pieces of plank pot 
up endways under the after-part of the 
keel of a heavy ship, to steady the after- 
part a littie at the moment of laonch- 
ing. — Spur-shores, or spurs, shores 
placed in a horizontal position, or set 
up diagonally, so as to serve as braces 
or struts. 

SHOR£,t pp. of Shere {Shear). Shorn. 
[Chaucer.] 

SHORED, pp. or a. [add.] Having a 
bank or shore. 

8 H R £ D, i>p. Threatened ; offered. 
[Scotch.] 

SHORE -LAND, r. Land bordering on 
a shore or sea-beach. 

SHORE'-WEED, instead of SHORE- 
WEED 

SHORT, a. [add.] To he short, to be 
laconic; to he brief; to be concise. 

SHORT, adv. [add.] To take up short, 
to take to tiisk abrufitly ; lo I'liock sod- 
dehly ; to reprimiind ; m, tlie (gentleman 
t&ok him up very thort. 

&HORT-AU31ED, a. Having short 
amu. 

BIIORT^BILLED, <i. Having a short 
liilL 

SllORTE,t P- i- To make short; to 
fihorten. [Chtmctr.] 

an ORT - E A REDp a. Having short ears. 

SHORT'ENEH, n. He or that which 
shortens. 

BU1>RT'I£MNG, n. [odd.] A making 
short or ihorter. 

SHORT-FINGERED, n. Having short 
Anj^crfi. 

SHORT -FOOTED, ct. Having short 
feet. 

BliOUT^n AIRED, a. Hnving short 
hair. 

SIIORT'-HOHXED, a. Having short 
horns I aa, tlie shori-horaed breed of 
cattle. 

StIORT-LEQGED, a. Having short 

SIlORr* NECKED, a. Having a short 
BIJORT'-NOSED, a. Having a short 

BUOKTS, n. p/ur. Small clothes; 

breerhwi, {(hllmjuiftf,] 
SHnRT'-TAlLED, a HavlTig a short 

tjiii. 
SHOT, It. [ad J.] One who ihoots; a 

shooter i a sptjrtsmiiti ; n.4, ho is an 



eiceHent sko4. — Shraimelt - shelt, or 

spkrrical eate-tkot. [Sfs Siiii^FNUL- 

S EI e: 1*1^. ] — Tj sh&t the (turj. Tiiia term 

sbonid have been (>1accd under the vtivb* 
SUOT.v.t^ [add J To be shot of, to be 

freed or rid of. [CoifoqHial and pro- 

mneiat.j 
SHOTJ-fyp. of Shette. ShnL [Okaueer.] 
SHOTE, R. [add.] A yooog hog; a pig 

partially grown ; an idle, worthless man. 

Also written shot, shoat, sheet, sheat, 

and shoot. [Provincial.] 
SHOT^ER,-]- R. A shooter; the yew-tree, 

so called, becaose bows were osoally 

made of it. [Chioteer.] 
SHOT'TEN, a. Tadd.] ShoUen herring, a 

gutted herring oried for keeping ; a lean, 

meagre fellow, in contempt. — Shotlen 

milh, sour, curdled milk. [Local.] 
SHOTTES,t n. plur. Arrows; darts; 

anything that it shot. [Chaucer.] 
SHOT'- WINDOW, R. A small win- 

dow, chiefly filled with a board that 

opens and shuts ; a projecting window. 

[Scotch.} 
SHOUL'DER, R. [add.] Shoulder-of- 

mutton-^ail, a triangular sail, so called 




Boat with Bhoald«r-«&fnnttoa-MiL 

from the peculiarity of its form. It is 
used chiefly to set on a boat's mast. 

lu^,^^'*^'} Should not. [Scotch.] 

SHOUTH'ER, n. Shoulder.— 7o show 
the cold shouther, to appear cold and 
reserved. [Scotch.] 

SHOyE,t |ip. of 5%oo«. Shoved ; pushed ; 
[Chaucer.] 

8H0VE'.GROAT,t r. A sort of game. 
[Shah.] 

SHOV'ELARD,t n. A bird, the sho- 
veller, one of the ducks. 

SHOVELFUL, r. As much as a shovel 
will hold. 

SHOVELLER, r. [add.] One who 
shovels. 

SHOW'ER,o.i. [add.lTofallasashower, 
as, tears showered down his cheeks. 

SHOWERINESS, n. The stote of being 
showery. 

SHOW'-GLASS,R. A showman's glass; 
a mirror. 

SHOWMAN, n. One who exhibits 
shows. 

SHOW'.PLACE, n. A place for public 
exhibitions. 

SHOWVE,t V. t. To push; to shove. 
[Chaucer.] 

SHRAM, r. /. To shrivel; to pinch 
[Local.] 

SHRAP^NELL- SHELLS, instead of 
SHRAPNEL- SHELLS, R. [add.] 
These shells are so named from Gene- 
ral Shrapnell, the inventor. They are 
also called spherical case-shot. 

SHREDDING, R. [add.] A cutting into 
shreds. 

SHRED 'DY, a. Consisting of shreds or 
fragments. 
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SHREWD, a. [odd.] Qri&int^fy, mall- 
ciom; trouble^onie; miKhierotii ; bad ; 
bptokeningil];aA,a thrrwd sign . [ Ac^ 
cording to Horne Tooke, threttd is de- 
rived from fti/rwfd or f^retred, tbe p**t 
p^irticiplt^ of &ax. tj/rvan^ or jri^iYirmi, 
to vex« to molc^fit^ to cau^ misohjef tv,] 

SHREW D'LY, ade, fadd] Sharplj; 
painfully; as, the air bttei shreiedtw* 

SHREWE,t v.U Sa Su&bw, \Chait^ 
cer.] 

SHREW£,t R. An ill-tempered, vicious^ 
vexatious man or womati . [Ch omctt. j 

SHREW'ED.fa. Wicked; impiouii; lU* 
tempered. [Chaucer A 

SHR£W'£DNESS,tn.ni-naeure; mi^* 
chievottsneaa. fCAaircrr.} 

SHREW'-MOLE, r. An insccCivuroiis 
quadruped of the gerni^ Scalops^r com- 
mon in America. Like our mole, the S* 
aquaticus is very useful to the farmer 
and gardener, fh>m the ^^reat noimber 
of worms and insecu it desti^ys. 

SHREW-MOUSE, r. [add.] The ahrews 
may be easily distinguished by their 
long taper movable snout. Besides the 
common shrew-mouse, two other spe- 
cies, the water-shrew, and the oared- 
shrew, inhabit this country ; the habits 
of both are aquatic, as their names im- 
port 

SHRI€H,f r. t. To shriek. [Chaucer.] 

SHRIEGH, V. i. To shriek. [iSk»fdk.] 

SHRIfiK'ING, R. A crying out with a 
shrill voice. 

SHRIFT£'-FADERS,t r. pi. Father- 
confessors. [Chaucer.] 

SHRlGHT,t for Shbicheth. Shriek^ 
eth. 

SHRlGHTES,t r. Shrieks. [Spenser.] 

SHRIL'LING, R. A piercing shrill 
sound. 

SHRILL'. TONGUED, a. Having a 
shrill voice. 

SHRIMP, R. A small crustaceons fish. 
[5ee Shrimps.] — A little wrinkled man; 
a dwarf. [Shah.] 

SHRINE, r. t. To place in a shrine; to 
enshrine. 

SHRITE, R. A name of the thrush. 

SHRI VE,t V. i. Toadministerconfession. 
— To make confession ; with the reci- 
procal pronoun ; as, to shrive himse(f oi 
his sins. [Chaucer.] 

SHRIVE, V. t. [add.] To call to oonfes- 
sion : to make to confess, or to disclose. 
I wili $krire you of a thoatund pranks. Skak. 

SHRIV'EN,t pp. of Shrive, Having 
made confession. — I have been shriven 
this day of my curat, I have made my 
confession this day to my coiate. 
[Chaucer.] 

SHRIVINGTIME, r. Time of shrift 
or confession. [Shah.] 

SHROUD, R. [add.] Formerly, a general 
term for any sort of clothing. 

SHROUD£,t r. t. Set Shbocd. 
[Chaucer.] 

SHUCK, R. [add.l A shock; a stook. 

SHUDDER, V. u [add.! To shake or 

shiver with cold. [5tPV»-] 

SHUDDERING, r. A trembling or 

shaking with fear or horror. 

SHUFFLE-WING, r. A local name for 
the hedge-sparrow {Accentor modsda- 

ris), from its peculiar flight 

SHULDE,t i>re<. of 5Aa/(5Aa20- Should. 
[Chaucer. \ 

SHULD'EN,t prrf. pi. of Shatt. [Chau- 
cer.] 

iHOOL,}"-^»^°^^^ t^^'^1 

SHUL'LEN,t) 

SHULN,t 

SHUL,ji 



\pres. tense pi. of Shall. 
[Chaucer.] 
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SHUN, V. i. To decline ; to aToid to do 

a thing. 
SHURF, n. A term ezpressiye of great 

contempt for a pnny, insignificant per- 
son ; a dwarf. [Scotch,] 
SHURR. See Shabk. 
SHUT V. i. [add.) To be thui of, to be 

cleared or nd of. Same as to te thoi <jr. 

[Local,] 
SHOTE, V, t. To posh; to shoot. 

[Seotch.l 
SUUT'TLE-CORK, n. See Shuttle- 

Cock. 
SH?, n. A throw; a fling. [Low or col- 

loqiiial,l 
SHYN£,t n. [See Shine.] Light. 



[Spetuer.] 
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SI-A€'T10N, n. [L. si, if, and acHon,] 
In faw, the condoslon of a plea to an 
action, when the defendant demands 
judgment, <f the plaintiff ought to have 
his action, &c, 

Sr-AQUSH, n. A feline quadruped, the 
Felis caracal. [See Caracal in this 
Supp,] 

SIAL'AGOGUE, n. See Sialoooodb. 

SIAL'ID^, n. [From SicdU, one of the 
genera.] A small group of neuropte- 
rous insects, haring rery large anterior 
wings. They frequent the neighbour- 
hood of water, and pass their larva state 
in that element. The Sialit luiaria is 
a well-known bait with the angler. 

Sr AMANG, n. The Hphbatet tpndae- 
tyhu, a quadmmanous animal belong- 
ing to that division of apes called gib- 
bons. It inhabits Sumatra, and has 
very long fore-arms. It is very active 
among trees. 

SlAMfiSE^n. An inhabiUntor native of 
Siam. 

SlAMfiSE^ a. Belonging to Siam. 

SIB,t n. A relation. 

SIBB. a. Related to by blood. [See 
SiB.J [Scotch,] 

SIBBE,f a, [See Sib.] Related ; allied; 
akin. [Chaucer.] 

SIBE'RIAN DOG, n. A variety of the 
dog, distinguished by having its ears 
erect, and the hair of its body and tail 
very long; it is also distinguished for 
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its steadiness, docility, and endurance 
of fatigue, when used for the purpose 
of draught. In many northern coun- 
tries these dogs are employed in draw- 
ing sledges over the froien snow. 

SIB'ILANCE,!!. A hissing sound as of S. 

SIB'ILOUS, a. Hissing; sibilant. 

SIB'YLLINE BOOKS, n. Books or do- 
cuments consisting of prophecies in 
verse, supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, and said to have 
been purchased by Tarquin the Proud, 
from a sibyl. 

SlB'TLLIST.n. A devotee of the 
sibyls. 

S1€, instead of SIC, <ufo. 
I SIC, a. Such. — iSite and siclihe, a phrase 
commonly used to denote strict 
blance. [Scotch,] * 



SIC'CAN, a. Such kind of; as, riecan 
times. [ScotchA 

SIC'CAR, ) a. Secure; safe; cautious; 

SIK'KAR,) possessing solid judg- 
ment; precise in speech. [Scotch.] 

SIC'CA-RUFfiE^ n. An East Indian 
coin of the value of 2f . Zd. sterling. 

SieH,t n. [Sax.] A little current of 
water which is dry in summer; a water- 
furrow or gutter. [Local.] 

SICIL'IAN, II. A native of Sicfly.— As 
an adSeeUvCy relating to Sicily. 

SIXIUS, n. A sort of money current 
among the ancient English, of the value 
of2<i. 

SICK, V. i. To sicken ; to be ill. [Shah.] 

SICR'-BED, n. A bed on which one is 
confined by sickness. 

SICK'ERNESSE,t n. [See Sickbb.1 
Firmness; security; safe^. [Spenter,] 

SIC'LATOUN, )ii. Arichkindofstuff, 

SIGXATON, f which in ancient 
times was brought from the East. 

SIC'LIKE, a. Such like; of this kind. 
— As an adverb, just so. [Scotch.] 

SIC PAS'SIM. JL.I So everywhere. 

SIC TRAN'SIT GLO'RIA MUNO)!, 
instead of SIC TRANSIT GLORIA 
MUNDL 

SrCUT AO.IAS. [L.] In law, as at 
another time or heretofore. 

SID'DOW-PEAS, n. Peas which boU 
freely. 

SIDE, a. Long; hanging low, as gar- 
ments. [Scotch,] 

SIDE, 17. i. [add.1 To flank ; to be on 
the side of, as ships. [Pope,] 

SIEKED, a. Ebtving a side; used in com- 
position; as, one-sided, t^o-sided, 
msLny-sided. 

SIDE'-LEVERS, n. The two levers or 
beams in rotatory marine steam-engines 
(one on each side of the steam-cylinder, 
alongside the engine), resembling the 
beam of the ordinary land-engine, and 
by which the motion of the piston is 
transformed and conveyed, by means of 
the links called side-rods, to the crank 
of the propeller-shaft Engines of this 
construction are called side- lever en- 
gines, to distinguish them from direct- 
action engines, in which the motion of 
the piston is communicated to the 
crank-shaft by a single intermediate 
link at most. 

SIDE'LING. ^tfSiDLiiro. 

SIDELING GROUND, )r. Meres be- 

SIDE'LING^ f tweenoron 

the sides of ridges of arable land ; a 
line of country whose cross-section is 
inclined or sloping [Local.] 

SIDE'-LOOR, n. An oblique view. 

SIDE'ROLITES, n. Nnmmulites 
which have a stellated appearance. 

SIDEROSCHIS OLITE, n. A black 
mineral, which occurs in six-sided 
prisms. 

SIDES,t 91. plur, [See Side.] Loins. 
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SIDE'-SLEE YES,iL Ample long sleeves. 
IShah,] 

SlDES'-MEN,t ) R. Questmen. [See 
SYN'OD'S-MEN.tJ Questmah.] 
SIDE'-TIM'BERS,) n. Among build- 
SIDE'-WA'VERS, ) ers, other names 
for purlins. [See Publin.] 
SIDE'-VIEW, fi. An oblique view; a 
side-look. 

SIDE'-WALK, n. A walk for foot- 
passengers by the side of a street or 
road ; a footway; a footpath. 
SIDE'-WIND, n. A wind blowing late- 
rally; metaphorically, an indirect at- 
tack; an oblique insinuation; indirect 
means ; as, to get rid of a measure by 
a side-wind, 

d6l 



SID'ING-DIMENSIONS, n. In ship- 
building, the breadth of a piece of 
timber. 

SrDLE, V, i, [add.] To move to one 
side. 

SIE,t for Sbib, prei, of See. Saw. 
[Chaucer,] 

SIENIT'IC, instead of SIENI'TIC. 

SIEN'NA, ) n. Ochre of a fine 

SIEN'NA-EARTH, f yeUow colour, 
obtained near Sienna. — Burned sienna 
is red ochre. 

SIF'FLEMENT,t ) . . „u:..«„„ 

STIF'FLEMENT,t} "' ^ whistling. 

SIFT, V. t, [add.] To shake in a sieve. 
[Chaucer.] 

SIFT^ING, n. Act of using a sieve ; 
scrutiny. 

SIG, n. Urine ; stale urine. [Local,] 

SIGH,t for Seib, pret. of See. Saw. 
[Chaucer.] 

SIGHT, n. Tadd.] A sight, a great many; 
a great multitude. [Vulgar.]— Field of 
sight, same m field of view. [See Field. J 

SlGB*T,f pret. of Sigh, Sighed; grieved. 
[Spenser.] 

SIGHT, n. [add.] Opinion ; estimation. 
— In all men's sights, in the opinion of 
all men. [Spenser,] 

SlGHTE,tpr<l.of iSiAe. Sighed. [Chau- 
cer,] 

SIGHTTyL,t a. Visible ; perspicuous. 

SIGHT'-HOLE,!!. A hole to see through. 

SIGHT'-SfiEING, n. The act of seeing 
sights. 

SIGHT'-SfiEING, a. Employed in see- 
ing curiosities. 

SIGHT'-SfiER, n. One who sees sights 
or curiosities. 

Sl6'ILLATIVE,t a. [Old Fr. stgilla- 
lif.] Fit to seal, or for a seal. 

SIGN, n. [add.] A conrincing token; 
an eridence. 

SIGN, V. t. [add.] To make a signal or 
sign ; as, he signed to me to come for- 



SIGN'ABLE, a. That may be ngned. 

SIG'NALIZE, V. t. radd.] Among sea- 
meui to make signsJs to by means of 
flags, telegraphs, &c. 

SlGNE,t V. t. (sineO To assign ; to ap- 
point; to allot. [Chaucer.] 

SIGNE,f n. Sign. — Signe of victoree, 
word of victory. [Spenser.] 

SlGN'IFER,t n. |L. signum, and fero, 
to bear.] The zodiac. [Chaucer,] 

SIGNIFaAUNCE,tii. [Fr.] Significa- 
tion. [Chaucer.] 

SIGNIFaCt a. Significant. [Chaucer.] 

SIGNIF'ICANT,t n. That which is 
significant; atolcen. [Shah,] 

SIGNIF'ICATE, n. In logic, several 
things signified by a common term are 
called its significates» 

SIGNIF'ICATOR, instead of SIGNI- 
FICA'TOR. 

SIGN'-MANUAL, n. See Sign. 

SIGN'-PAINTER, n. A painter of signs. 
[See Sign, No. 6.1 

SIG'NUM, It. [L.] In law, a cross pre- 
fixed as a sign of assent and approba- 
tion to a charter or deed, used by the 
Saxons. 

SIRE, n. A small stream of water; a 
rill; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. [Scotch and N. ofEng,] 

SIRE,t a, for Sic. Such.— 5tAtf misier 
men, such kind of men. [Spenser.] 

SIRE,f a. Sick. [Chaucer.] 

SIRE,tn. Sickness. [Chaucer,] 

SlRE,t V, i. To sigh. IChauetr,] 

SlRE,t n. A sigh. [Chauetr.] 

8IR'ERD£,t pp. ia Siher. Assured. 
WhaucerA 

SIR'£RLT,t adv. Surely; securely. 
[Chaucer,] 
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8IXAUS^ R. A ffeciiu of pl^mti, haL 
ardflT Umbel lifera?. S^proUnsU^fniSik* 
dow-pepp«r-9a]i]ff o^j Ia fbuful in damp 
and ntobt places in £iif land, Europe^ 
and Siberia* The ^holo plant has an 
nnpleauint smell wli^a bruised, (uid 
cattle geDemJty iivoirL ic iu putiirci. 

SILE, n. instead of SIL&. 

SILE^r. /.instead of BILK. 

S I L E N CE, interj. Let tlie re kr sUonce I 
be f till I [Sk tlic Aloiiff, Ko- 7 J 

Bl LENT'lLIC K, 1 «. In wfrA., fl 

SlXENT-RATCHETpf fonn of rat- 
chet-wheel and dick, in vrhith the di*- 
ajgreeable noi^f* made bj the click in 
slidifig over the teeth cjf the ordinary 
ratchet-wheel is jLvoidedp [Sfe Hat- 
chetJ 

SILHOUETTE, n. (sir-oo-et*.) [udd.] 
Thij tmrne ^m given to monofhramntic 
portraits, &»:., not beeau^ie Et^ de Sil- 
h CI lie tie was the In^enC^jr^ ju is stated 
in Dict.^ but in densEOTj uf hi* otoiro- 
mical attempts to reform the financial 
state of France while minister. Erery 
thin? supposed to be niggardly econo- 
mical was then characterised as Sil- 
houette, and the term has been retained 
for this sort of portrait The true 
Silhouette is also a profile. 

SIL'I€A,n. SeeSiLKX. 

SlLI€AL€A'R£OUS, a. See SiLici- 

CALCAREOUS. 

SILXCE, n. SeeSiLiOLE. 

SlLrXEOUS, a. See SiLicious. 

SILICaCALCE, instead of SILICI- 
CALXE. 

SILICIFI€A'TION, instead of 81- 
LIC'IF1€A'T10N. 

81 L'lCLE, ) n. [add.] In bot, a siliqua 

SILIC'ULA, f about as broad as long, 
or broader. Among the oiQte, it is also 
called earpoclordum ; it is principally 
found in the genus Ectocarpus, and is 
a kind of propagnlum, being pod-like, 
oblong, conical, linear, or lanceolate, 
transversely striated, and formed either 
of transformed branches or portions of 
a branch. It is not quite certain thnt 
these are connected with the reproduc- 
tion of the plant. 

81L'ieO-FLU'ORIDES, n. A class of 
salts formed by the union of silicic acid 
with bases. They are nearly all inso- 
luble. 

8IL'I€ON, n. See Silicium. 

8IL'I€ULE, n. 8ame as Siliclb. 

SILK, n. [add.] A name given in Ame- 
rica to the filiform style of the female 
flower of maize, which resembles real 
silk in fineness and softness. 

8ILR'-DRESSER, n. One employed in 
the trade of silk. [Barrow.] 

SILK'NF^S,t H, Silkiness. 

8ILR'-WORM ROT, n. A ftingons 
plant, the BotrytU bassiana, which 
kills silk- worms in great numbers. It 
is well known in France by the name 
of muscardinet and its injury to the 
silk-worm has often attracted the at- 
tention of the French scientific men. 

SIL'LER, fi. Silver; money. [Scotch.] 

SLL'LY, a. Lean; meagre; in a weakly 
state of health ; fatuous; pusillanimous. 
[Scotch.] 

8ILTHIUM, n. A name of a plant and 
its juice ; laser, — which see. 

SILORE', instead of SILURE. 

SILURIAN SYSTEM, n. Ingeol [See 
Silurian Rocks.] 

SILU^RUS, It. A genus of malacoptery- 
gious fishes, the type of the family Sl- 
luride. The species are known by the 
name of catjith, [See Silubidjb.1 

SIL'VATE. 5i»8TLVATB. 

SIL'VER, It. [add.] Hom^tUver, chlo- 



' Hde oi silver, which resembles hom.^ 
l^uimittiitinff fiictr, an explosive com- 
pound, formed of oiritde af ^rer com- 
bined with amTnoni.i. 

SIL'VEK, a. [add.] SUixr sleep, quict 
! tleep. [.SfWAwr-l 

SlL'VEl^GHAY, a. Of a eolonr re- 
sembling silver. 

SIL VER SnEDDmO, ii^ Shedding 
silver. [Shak] 

SILTER-TOKGUED, a. Having q 
smooth tongue or speech, 

SIL'VU" ACID. SeeSiLric Acid, 

SIL'YBUM, IP* A genus of composite 
' plants. S. mftrianum is the Cardum 
marianum (Linn.K aud ia pnpulnj-ly 
known by the name of mitk-thiitte. It 
IS found tn wa^te pUce^i in Great Bri- 
tjun, and is distinguishable at once by 
the milky vein* on its Jeave^. and the 
great recurved scales of the in fu lucre. 
The white ^cins on tlje Ieave4i wer« sup- 
posed to have ban ifro^iuced by a drop 
of the Virgin Mary's milk. 

SIMXR', instead of SIM'AR, «. [add.] 
A robe ; a loose light garment, such as 
a bishop wore under his gown. 

SIMILAR Y,t a. SimiUr. 

SIMEON 1ST, It. One who practises or 
defends simony. 

SIMON PURE, n. The real Simon 
Pure is a colloquial vulgarism, signify- 
ing the genuine article, the real thing. 

SIMOOM , It. [add.] This word is de- 
rived from the Ar. soatom. [See 8a- 

MIBL.1 

SIMOON', n. Same as SnioOM. 
SIMTERER, It. One who simpers. 
SIMPIESOM'ETER. See Stmpibso- 

SIMTLE,a. [add.] 5imp/e confro^^, in 
laWf a parol- promise, which may be 
either verbal or written, but not under 
seal. — Simple deposit, a deposit made 
according to the civil-law, by one or 
more persons having a common inte- 
rest. — Simple desiintttion, in Scots law, 
the settlement by the proprietor of an 
estate, by which he substitutes the per- 
sons who are to succeed one another. 

SIM'PLE BODIES, n. In cAem., the 
same as Elementary Bodies. [See 
Elementary Substances.] 

SIMPLE MINERAL, n. [add.] Simple 
minerals are not such as are strictly so 
in their own nature; for,when subjected 
to chemical analysis, they are found to 
consist of different elementary sub- 
stances. Thus, pyrites is a simple mi- 
neral, but it is a chemical compound of 
sulphur and iron. 

SIMPLE PROPORTION, n. A pro- 
portion in which the terms are of the 
first order or power. [iSeePROPORTiON.] 

SlMTLESSE,t "• [Fr.] Simplicity; 
silliness. [Chaucer.] 

SIMTLEX, n- [L.I Simple; single. 

SIMPLI'XIA, In, Cuvier's name 

SIMPLI"CIAN8, f for an order of 
simple acalephans that float and swim 
in the ocean by the alternate contrac* 
tions and dilatations of their body, 
which is gelatinous, and without appa- 
rent fibres. The medusa furnishes an 
example. 

SIMPLICITY, M. [add.] Folly. [Shah.] 

SIM'ULAR,f a. Specious; plausible; 
feigned; counterfeit. [Shah.] 

Sl'MUL CUM. [L.] Together with. 
[Law term.] 

SIMU'LIUM, It. [L. «iittt/o, to feign.] 
A genus of dipterous insects. One 
species is known by the name of sand- 
fly, the larviB of which are found on 
the stems of water-plants, and when 
anything disturbs the water they become 
SG'2 



perfectly still and aiotionless. The 
species of Simulium af e ^m^ll, ajid oftra 
prove very trnuble'iKvme from pieiriDg 
the tlesh. Sotiic tmTcllera have roc*. 
founded them with mosquitoes. 
SIMULTANE ITY, n. State of hein^ 
simul taneou!!, [ Rtire. ] 
SIM tJRO, n. A fabulous monstitMu 
brfd of the Persians. [See Roc.] 
SIN AM<tMi:,f n. [Fr.] Cionamon. 
' SIN.VP ISINL, or SKN^AriSINE. 

SIN -BllED, a. ProdQced or bied hy 
I sin. 

I SINCE, conj. Because that ; seeing tlkat; 
I inasmuch as. 
I SIN'DR Y, o. Sundry ; in a state of dis* 

jutiction. [k^otcA.] 
I SrKE€URfc:.p,l,TopUcetna*ineicuTe. 
Sl'NE€UilE-HE€TOR, w. A rector 
I without cure of souls. 
SI NECURISM, instead ofSINK^Cr- 

SrN!:<;riUST,R [add.] An adTucato 
for sinecures. 
< SI'NE Dl £, instead of HVKE DIE. 

SrNE PX'RI, instead of SI'NE PARI. 

SrNE QUA NON, instead of SINE 
QUA NON. 

SIN'EW, V. t, [add.] To strengthen ; tn 
harden; to steel; as, youth smewd 
by hardship. [T^^onuoa.] 

SIN'EWINESS, ». The quality of ban? 
sinewy. 

SINGEING, iivstead of SINO'EING. 
Pron. sinj'ing. 

SIN'GLE, a. [add.] Stngle aoaU of mar- 
riage, in Scots law, the value of the 
tocher or marriage-portion of the vbs> 
sal's wife, which is modified to two 
years* rent of the vassal*s estate. — Sin^ 
bond. [See Bond.] — Single escheat, in 
Scots law, the forfeiture of all a per- 
son's movables to the crown, because 
of his being declared a rebel. 

SIN'GLE-FLOWERED, a. Haring a 
single flower, as a plant. 

SIN'GLE-STICK, ». [add.] A game at 
cudgels, in which he who first brin^ 
blood from his adversary's head is pfx»- 
nounced rictor. 

SIN'GLIN, n. A single gleaning; a hand- 
Ail Of gleaned grain ; in Scotland oalled 
a single. [Local.] 

SIN'GLO, a. A sort of fine tea. 

SIN'GULAR, a. [add.] Individual ; sin- 
gle; as, simgular persons. [Baeon.] 

SIN'GULFES,t \n,plw,[h.singultuM.] 

SINGULFS,t S Sobs; sighs. [5iiei«- 

SIN'GULI IN SOL'IDUM, instead of 
SIN'GULI IN SOLIDUM. 

SINISTER, a. [add.] This term, when 
used in the heraldic sense, b often ac- 
cented Sinister, 

SINISTRAL, a. [add.] Belonging to 
the left hand; sinistrous; sinistrorsal. 

SIN'ISTR ALLY, adv. On the left hand; 
from left to right. 

SINXESSLY, adv. In a sinless manner; 
innocently. 

SI NON OM'NES. [L.] In law, a writ 
on association of justices, by which, if 
all in commission cannot meet at the 
day assigned, it is allowed that two or 
more of them may finish the businesa. 

SIN'OPLE, n. Same as Sinopbb. 

SIN'-POLL0TED,a. PoHuted with sin. 

SIN'TER, a. [add.| A German name 
for a rock precipitated fh»m mineral 
waters. 

SIN'UOSE, a. Same as Sindous. 

SIN'UOUSLY, adv. Windingly; crook- 
edly. 

SI'NUS, n. [add.1 Various irregular 
venou^pirities in different organs of tt«e 
body receive the general name of r 
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ntauet, as those of the right and left 
auricle of the heart, &c. — In hot.t the 
rounded notch exhibited by the mar- 
gins of certain organs, as of the leaves 
of plants. 

SIN'-WOKN, a. Worn by sin. 
SIP, n. [add.] Drink. \Chaucer.] 
SITHER.t n. A cipher. IChaueer.] 
SIPHONAP'TERA, n. Same as Sx- 

PHONAPTBBANS. 

SIPHON A'RIA, fi. A genus of mollus- 
cans, the shell of which greatly re- 
sembles the patella in shape. They 
are found on the coasts of South Ameri- 
ca, Australia, and in the Mediterranean. 

SrPHON-BAROM'ETER, n, A baro- 
meter in which the lower end of the 
tube is bent upward, in the form of a 
siphon. There are several varieties of 
siphon-barometers, but the most con- 
venient is that invented by Gay-Lussac. 
The tube is hermetically sealed at both 
ends, after having been filled with mer- 
cury, and the communication with the 
atmosphere takes place through a small 
capillary hole drilled Uterally through 
the short tumed-up branch near its up- 
per extremity. This orifice is so small, 
that while it allows the air to pass 
freely, it prevents the escape of the mer- 
cury. This barometer is very convenient 
for carriage, and is easily brought to a 
position proper for observation. 

8ITHON-GAU6E, n. An instrument 
consisting of a glass siphon, partially 
filled with mercury, for indicating the 
degree of rarefaction which has been 
produced in the receiver of an air- 
pump. A gauge of this kind is also 
used to ascertain the degree of vacuum 
in the condenser of a steam-engine, and 
to indicate the pressure of a fluid con- 
tained in a vessel, when greater than the 
pressure of the external atmosphere, 
and also the pressure of liquids, as wa- 
ter in pipes, &c. 

SIPHONOBRAN€HIA'TA, n. Same 
as S1PHONOBRANCHIATB8. 

SIPHONOS'TOMA,n. SameasSiPHO- 
NO8TOMB8. 

SIPHONOS'TOMOUS, a. A designa- 
tion of animals with a siphon -shaped 
mouth for suction. [See Sifhonos- 
TOMB8.I 

SIP'tD,t A Savoury; sapid. 

SIPUN'€ULUS,»i, A genus of radiated 
anunals, at one time classed with the 
worms found in the sands of the sea- 
shore, and much sought after by fisher- 
men, who use them as bait for their 
hooks. 

SIR, «. No. 4. Instead of *• In Ameriean 
eoUeoesy'* read Formerly, in American 
coUegee, 

SIRE,t n. Sir; a respectful title for- 
merly given to seniors or elders, and 
to men of various descriptions, as well 
as to knights ; as, tire knight, sire clerk, 
tire monk, tire man of law. It was the 
usual title of priests, and hence a Sire 
John came to be a nick name for a priest. 
It was sometimes put for personage; as, 
melancholy, that angry tire.— Our tire^ 
onr husband ; our goodman. [See Sibe.1 
Whaueer.} ^ ^ 

SIRE'DON, instead of SI'REDON. 

SIR'MARRS, fi. See Submabks. 

SIRVANTE', n. Same as Sirvente. 

SIS,t n. [Anglo-Norman.] The cast of 
six ; the highest cast upon a die. [ChaM- 

SISXL', instead of SIS'AL. 
SI8S, r. I. fD. titten.\ To hiss. [Local^ 
SISSOO', instead of SIS'SOO. 
SIT,t V. i. or i. To become; to be be- 
eoming; to suit with; to fit; to befit; 



to beseem. [Su Sit in Did.'] [Chau- 

«r.] 

SIT, for SiTTETQ. WhaueerA 
SITH,t for SiTHBS. Times. \Spen8er.\ 
SITHE, V. i. To sigh. [Promneial and 

cockney.'] 
SlTHE,t for S1THE8. Times. [Chau- 

cerA 
SITHED, a. Armed with scythes; 

scythed. 
SITHE'MAN, n. A mower; a scythe- 

SITH'EN,f ado, [See Sith.] Since. 
WhaueerA 

SITFAND,t VPr- Sitting; becoming; 
suiting with. [Chaucer,'] 

SITTE,t V. t. or /. To sit; to become; 
to fit ; to suit with. [Chaueer,'] 

SirTEN,tM>. of&V. [Chaucer.'] 

SIT'TEN, pp. from Sit. Placed on a 
seat. It is nearly obsolete, tai being 
used instead of it. 

SIT^TIN^, n. The nut-hatches, a fsmily 
of insessorial birds, named from the 
genus Sitta. 

SIT'TINE, a. Pertaining to the nut- 
hatches. 

SIT'TING, n. [add.] A seat, or the 
space occupied by a person in church. 

SIV'VENS, n. SeeSiBBENS. 

SIXTENNY,a.[add.l Sixpewnfthihert, 
petty footpads; roboers for sixpence. 
\Shah.] 

SIX'-PETALLED, instead of SIX- 
PETALED. 

SIX^TEENl'H, n. In mutie^ the repli- 
cate of the ninth, an interval consisting 
of two octaves and a second. 

SIXTH SENSE, n. In phyt., a term 
applied to muscular sensation arising 
fh>m the sensitive department of the 
fifth pair, and the compound spinal 
nerves. The teventh, or vitcercU tente, 
is a term applied to the instinctive sen- 
sations arising from the ganglionic de- 
partment of the nervous system. 

SrZABLE, a. 1. Of considerable bulk. 
— 2. Being of reasonable or suitable 
size; as, tizahle timber. 

SI^ZARSHIP, n. The rank or station of 
a sizar. 

SIZE, n. [add.] The buffy coat which 
appears on the surface of coagulated 
blood drawn in inflammation. — Also, a 
thick tenacious kind of varnish used by 
gilders ; called also gold tize, 

SrZEL, instead of SIZ'EL. 

SIZE'.ROLL, n. A small piece of parch- 
ment added to some part of a roll or 
record. 

SI'ZING, n. [add.] The act of covering 
with size ; the act of arranging accord- 
ing to size. 

SKAFF'AUT,t \n, [Fr. etchqfaut.] A 

SRAFTOLD,t I scaffold; a stage; a 
wooden tower. [Chaucer.] 

SCAR?; }•'• *• ^^ scratch. [Scotch.] 

8€ARt!1 "• ^ »cratch. [Scotch.} 

SKAT, (n. [Dan. and Norw.] A tax, or 

S€AT, i tnbute; whence #ca/Ao2<{, land 
held under tax, and opposed in Shet- 
land to udal, a freehold. 

SRfiEDS, n. See Skid. 

SRfiEL, II. Skill; acquaintance with; 
knowledge of. [Scotch.] 

SRfiEL'Fn,)a. Skilfiil ; intelligent; 

SRfiEL% ) skilful in curing dis- 
eases in man or beast. [Scotch.] 

SK£EN, II. A knife, or dirk. [See 
Skban.] [Scotch.] 

SREG, n. The after-part of a ship's 

SR£GS,n. A sort of oats. 
SRfilN, n. A kind of knife. [See Skeaw.] 
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r. [American.'] 

SW, 0. t. [add.J To start aside^ as a 



SKELETON, R. [add.] The heads and 
outline of a literary performance ; par- 
ticularly of a sermon. 

SREL'LOCH, R. A shrill cry; wild 
mustard, or wild radish. [Scotch.] 

SRELP, n. A stroke ; a blow ; a squall ; 
a heavy fall of rain. [Scotch,"] 

SRELP'ING, ppr. Moving rapidly; 
slapping with the palm of the hand. 
[Scotch.] 

SKEN, V. t. To squint. [Local.] 

SRETCH'ER, n. One who sketches. 

SRETCHniLY, adv. In a sketchy man- 
ner. 

SKEU , _ ., 

horse; to shy. [Local.] 

SRID, R. [add.] In thipi, ehidt are 
pieces of plank fitted to a vessel's side, 
to prevent it from being abraded when 
heavy bodies are hoisted into or lower- 
ed out of the ship; also, pieces of 
plank put under a vessel for launching 
her off, when she has gone on shore. — 
In America, the term thidt is applied 
to pieces of light timber, fh>m ten to 
twenty feet long, upon which heavier 
timber is rolled or slid from place to 
place. Also, pieces of timber used as 
supports, as of a row of barrels, arc 
termed thidt. — Shid-beamt, the beams 
which serve to support a spar-deck. 

SRlE,tR. [S^Skt.] a cloud; a sha- 
dow. [Cnmcer,]^ 

SRIL^ER, p. i. To live by begging or 
pilfering. _JLocat,], 

S R I L ' F yii, a. [add.] Seasonable. 
[Chaucer.] 

SRILL,f V. t. [add.] To distinguish ; to 
discrinunate; to discern; to observe 
distinctions or differences; to see or 
perceive clearly. 

SRILL, R. [add.] Discernment; dis- 
crimination; power or ability to per- 
ceive or to perform; particular cause 
or reason. [Chaucer.] 

SRILXING, R. A bay of a bam ; also, 
a slight addition to a cottage. 

SRIM'BLE.S€AM'BL£, ado. In a 
confused manner. 

SRIM'MER, R. [add.] There is another 
species {Rhynchopt orienialit), found in 
Africa. 

SRIM'MINGLY, adv. By gliding along 
the surface. 

SRIM'MINGTON,) a<fo. Used jest- 

SRIM^MERTON, 5 ingly in ridicule 
of a man who suffers himself to be 
beaten by his wife; as, to ride thim- 
mington, was a burlesque procession 
practised in England in such cases, 
which procession is admirably described 
by Butler in his Hudibrat, 

SRIN'-BOUND DISEASE, r. A pecu- 
liar affection of the skin in infancy, ori- 
ginating in chronic inflammation of the 
cellular membrane. The whole sur- 
face of the body is swelled and hard, 
and the skin is cold and tight-bound. 

SRINCH, V. t. To stint; to scrimp; to 
give short allowance. [Local.] 

SRIN'FyL, R. As much as the skin will 
hold. 

SRINR^t V. i. [add.] To pour out liquor 
for drinking. [Scotch.] 

SRINRE,t V. i. [See Skihk.] To pour 
out; to serve with drink. [Chaucer.] 

SRIN'-LIKE, a. Resembling the skin. 

SRIN'NING, ppr, [add.] Planking a 
ship. 

SRIN'-WOOL, R. Wool pulled from 
the skin ; felt-wool. 

SRIP, V. t. [add.l To paas with a quick 
bound ; as, to ekip a mire. [5t0\/t.] 

SRIP'-JACK, R. [add.] A name given to 
beetles of the family Elateridn, from 
their being able to spring into the air. 
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mid thm regsiJa their feet wheu Laid on 
ibeir backa. 

SKIPPER, ft. A ^h, ihe Scotabenmx 
favruf, ifl florneCimea so called. 

6KlPTE,f prtt. of Hkip. Sldpyed ; 
lea r'ed. [ CA«««T, ] 

6K1Ut V' '. To acour. [5JhaA.] 

SKIRL, n, A shrill cry.— A skirl in tht 
poitf tiie tioise made by & fr>Lni?-pan 
when the butter La put in which pl^- 
parea it for rvceivitJif tlje meat- also, 
the dish prepared in thb manner, 

BKJRL'tNG, ppr. &i.Teanitng ; ott«rinff 
a ahnll crjr* [Scttifh.^ 
BEIT, V. t [Sax. teitaH.] To Ottst reflec- 
tions on, [Lae^l] 
BKtTCUT:K9. n, Skatet. [Scotch.] 
EKl'VIE, a. Haf^-hnJnH; nidi QUE'; out 
of the proper direction. [Scotch.^ 
SKORCLE.tr r.Toacorck I C/i^^er.] 
SKOWt n. A »niaU boat made of wil- 
tows, &cr., af)d iHjTered with $kin«; a 
flat-bottomed hoiit; a ferry-boat, [See 

BRUEIGB, n. A screech; a li>ud, almll 
t^ry.^Shrei^h^Q'-da^t i>e«p of day. 
[Sf fitch.] 
SK U £ i G H, p. f. To isereech . fScotch.] 
BK a t MM A Ofl, \ n. A akirmtsh ; a ^n- 
SCRIM'MAfiE, f jiemlrow. [Loeat.\ 
SKlilMP. Sfff Scrimp. 
SKRIM FT, a. Memi; oiggani; icrimp. 
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SKRIMGE, P, r To nqniJAKe TiolenUy. 

[ Ste C R] K n E, and Scit i ."( o e J [ Local, J 
8KRlPPE,tn. Aacrip, [Chfiin-er.\ 
BKIT A GULL, n. A |iahni[]sd hird, the 

Zfifrit cat^ract^tt the ntovt formidabte 

of all the g;uU kind, it ti found in the 

SheiUmd lilond^, where it h abo called 

bfmxic. 
S K i: L D UD D E R Y. Ste So v Lnunn e n i 

in this Supp^ 
SKULKf u. L To produce or bring 

fnrward claQdeatinely or im^>roperly. 

[Rare.] 
SKY, p. t. To flingf; to tosn; to shy. 

[Lotai,] 
SKY, V. I. To look or peep ; to ahj a# 

tionc* do. [Zoca/.1 
g&V^SAlL, ) n. [add.] A akvaail 

SKY'-SCHAPERJ b proi^erly a Ibjht 

tnilf in a thiuare-rj^i^ijcil veaaiel, nejtt abore 

the royal. It i^ aoinetimea called a thf/- 

tCFitptTf when it b trian^u^ar. [^^ KUt 

In ^icC. Sail.] 
8KTTE, It. A contemptible fellow. 

[Scutch.] 
SKY -TINCTURED, a. TinctureJ by 

the aky. 
SLAB, n. [add.] A tbin flat piece pf 

marble or other atone, 
SL.\B'BER, p. i. or f . [add.] Sometimea 

pronounced a! obiter^ 
SLAB'BER, n. flinty moiainre from the 

mouth; slaver. 
SLAB BIN ESS, n. The state of being 

tbick or fllahhy; muddine^^. 
SLACK, n. [ttdd.] An opcning^ bt'tween 

hiUa ; a hollo vr where no water runsr 

[Scati^k.'] 
S L A C K E,t a. See Slack. [Ch ^ucer. ] 
SLACKING, ppr* Rtttaxi or ; depr i r i n ji; 

of coheaiun *. aa, tlacking lime. [Slak- 
ing i* more correct.] 
BLADE, prei, from SUdt. Sliil ; ulipped 

along;. [Scotch.] 

BLAG, a. [add.] The scoria of a volcano,: 
SLA INS. n. In ScuU ime, hHerM t^ 

wtaitu were lett«r» subscribed l»y the 

relations of a pemon sJoin, declaring 

th&t they had received an oANignntent 

or rei-umpcn«j and containing an ap- 

pi i ration to the crown for a pu-Jun to 

the murderer. 



6LA1S TERING, ppr. Doing anything 
in an awkward and nntidy way; espe- 
cially applied to dabbling in anything 
liquid. {Scoiek. ] 

SLAIS'TERS, «. plur. Dirty slop^, 
[Scotch] 

SLAKE, r. /. initead of SLAKE, fadd,] 
To appease; to make slack. [CAmfcer.] 

SLaKR, tr. f. instead of SLAKE. 

BLAKE, E?. i. instead of SLAKE, [add.] 
To fail ; to desist ; to »Uck. [Chancer,] 

BLAKE, F, t. To imear; to bcdanh. 
[^,SV«icA-] 

SLAKE, n. Aalii^bt bedanbing; a snudl 
quantity of aome soft or nnctuons 
substance applied to aomeihing else« 
[".^mfcAJ 

SLAK ED, pp. instead of SL AK'ED. 

S L A K 1 N (; , infltcad of S L A K4 N G. 

SLANDER, u. [add.] In fate, slander b 
the maliciously defaming of a person in 
hk rej>ntaciim, profesni^nn^ or livelihood, 
by worda ; as a libel Is by writing. The 
mere jipcaking of the dc-f amatory word^*, 
instead of nTiting them, la that which 
coiiatttiites thedilfeivnee between libel 
and slander. Blander b actionable 
when the commi£<s|on of some crime or 
misdemeanour h imputetl to the party 
slandered ; but if tU^defjunatory words 
are not in them self ea actionable, even 
although they are untrue and s^ntkcn 
maliciously, the slander is not action- 
ablet unleiut the party hita actually sus- 
tained some li^ury^ In consequence of 
the slutndcr- 

SLXN DEROUSLY, instead of SLAN^ 
DEROUSLY. 

SLAP - J A C K , n. [add. 1 A pancake made 
of the whole siie of the frying-pan ; a 
flap-jooL. [ Anterican.] 

SLASli'V.a. Bhishy. [LocaL] 

SLAT, H, A aluat,— tr/iicA see. ^Ameri- 
can] 

SLATE, fl. [add,] Siitte^eti^, anotl»er 
name for sh air,-^ whifh see. — Slate-spar, 
a auliBpeeicA of hme»t4.>iie ; filiated C^r^ 
bonate of lime. It is also called sckie- 
fir-fs?ar^ StQnt^id-tfate.n. com pon ent 
port of the lower oolitic series, consist* 
ing of slaty cftlcareouji limestone* 

6L.VT TEUNLV, adv. [odd.] Notcleon^ 
slovenly, 

SLAUGIl'TERER. Pron. alaw'-terer. 

SLAM^jf w, i. To enslave, 

SLAVE -DEALER, n. One who trades 
in slaves. 

SLAVE -HOLDING, n. Act of holding 
nlares. 

SLAVE'^MERCHAKT, ft. Amerchant 
engai^ed In the slave- trade. 

SLlVE'^ OWNER, «. An owner of 
slaves. 

SLAYE'-SHIP, n. A reuel employed in 
the alave-trade. 

SLaVE'-TRaDER, II, One who trader 
in slave*)* 

SLA W,t pp. otSh (Slav). Slain, [Chan- 
ccr.] 

SLA 1, R, A weaver's reed. [Sec Slaie.] 

SLA'ZY. SciSLtHkiY. 

SLE,t >e. J. [Sax. stififan.] To slay- 

!5LfiE,t ( to kill. \ChaucerA 

SLfiAVE^LESS-GATE, SLfiAVE - 
LESS-ERRAND, n. An idle errand. 
[S^ateh.] 

SLED, w, [add.] A sledge. [Scotch.] 

SLED DING, n. [add.] The means of 
conveying on sleds; snow lufAcicnt for 
the running of si e<b. [Am^ficfin,] 

SLED6E, ft, [«dd.| A hurdle formerly 
Qi^ed to draw traitors to execution. 

SLEDOE'-HAMMER, n. The larKCst 
hammer used In furgcs, or by smiths, 
in beating iron on ^n anril, [Ute 
StEiioE:.] 
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BLEER, ado. With e«M and dexteritr; 
with etactne«. [Vulvar.] 

BLEEP, p. f. To fnmish ilevping m- 
eommodatton't; as^ the steambosl can 
i/erp ."KX) passe nif erf* [Amerii-OJL.} 

SLEEP ER, n. [add.] A dead person. 
[iAaA,]— In 8th deflnitioo dele " Er^^- 
ctrhiM,^ and subetitnte Ehatris dormor- 
frur, from the We*t Indie*. It belong* 
to the same family aa the goby. 

SLEEP IN Cf, rt. Occupied with ileei^; 
as, ilccpinj hour^. 

SL£EH,t N. A ftlayer ; a kilkr. [Chav- 
eer.l 

BLfiETCH, n. Thick mud, as at th« 
bottom of riteri, [See Slosh.] 

SLCET'INESS, rt, A st;ite of wc4ti]«r 
In which rain falU mixed with snow* 

SLEEVED, pfj. Furniished with «le«ve«L 

SLEEVE -FlSlLn. A species of cuttle- 
fbh of the getiui Loligo. 

SLEE'ZY^ff. SeeSLEAsv. 

SLElGirLY,t *Kf». [Sfe SleiohtJ 
Slily; cLinnini^ly. [Cha Hcer. ] 

S L E I G 11 -R I DE, ft. In the UnUtd Staitf^ 
a ride in a sleigh. 

SLE!GllT,t a. |»liCe.) BeeeitAil; artful, 

BLElGHT£S,f n. p^irr. Sleights; fu^tful 
tricks: contrivances. [Chatictr.] 

SLEN,t I jprw. iente ptttr. or uvA*. of 

SL£EN,tX SU. 

SLE*\'DER-LIMBED, ^. Having sleii^ 
der limbs. 

SLENTif V. i. To make on obliqne re- 
mark, or sarcastic refiection* 

SL EP,t I Prei. of Sltpc. Slept. [ Ooh - 

SLEPE,t \ «r*] 

SLEPE,t V. i. To sleep. [Chwteer.} 

SLETKpf ft. Sleet* [ Chancer. \ 

SLEVEL£SSE,ta. Idle; nnpraStablr. 
\Ckaucef.\ 

BLEW, c. t. SwSlub, 

SLEWED, a. Alodarately dmnk. [£«- 
cay 

SLICE^ > n. A b:ir of iron with a 

SL 1 C ' ER, > sharp end, used to slri|T 

SL I C E '- B A R J off sheathing, eeiUn«, 
^I'c, from shiina. 

SLICK* u. t. To comb the hair* IPro- 
viucial ur Fufyctr*] 

SLICK' EN, a. Sleek ; smooth. [Obso- 
lete or irulffar.] 

BLICK'NESS, n. Sleekness; smooth^ 
n ess. i Obsolete or vuiuttr. ] 

SLID DER V, a. Slippery* [Sfo^dlJ 

SLIDING, ppr. [add*] Slippery; uooet- 
tain ^ as, ttidittg fortuoe* [Chaucer.^ 

SLliriNG-BALrLKS, n* In Mkiphaild' 
irttfj the planks fitted under the bottom 
of aihiptto descend with her upon the 
bi Ige- way s i rv lannch i ng. They are abo 
termed sUditta-ptaJths. 

SLID'ING'G INTER MAST, n. In a 
wquart-ri^Qed vessel, a spar npon which 
a sky -sail la net when the royal most 
ha!) no pole. It rests upon thn top-gol* 
lant mo^t'he^, 

SLIDHNG-KICEL, n. [add.] Sliding- 
keeb serve to diminL&h the tendency of 
any vessel to roll, and to prevent a sail- 
ing vessel from falling to leeward whea 
cloae-hauled. 

SLID'ING-PLANKS, ft* ^4se Slidiho- 
Bmlies in this Stipp. 

^1 IF + 1 

8LIGH t f "^ Sly; cunning, [Chtmcer.] 

SLlGHT,f R, Slei^fht; artiHce; art. 
I Sfteniter. J 

SLIGHT, ude. Improi»erly nscd for 
SLiGri-rtr. [Shah.] 

Sl^lGHT, 1^. t. To dismantle, as & for^ 
tress. [Scfttvk,] 

SLIGHT' ED, I'/K Dbmantled, as a for- 
tress. I Scotch.] 

SLl K E,f for SwiLit i- ,t a. Sucb* [€^um- 
err,] 
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BLIM'SY, a. Flimsy; frail; most fra- 
qaently applied to cotton or other cloth. 
rXm^rican.] 

SLING, n. [add.] An American drink. 

SLING, V. i, [add.] In nautical Ian,, to 
place anything in slings in order to hoist 
or lower it. 

SLINK,t pret. from Stink. Slwnh is now 
used. [See Slink.] 

SLINK, a. Lank ; slender; little worth : 
not to be depended on as good. [Scotch.] 

SLINK, n. A sneaking fellow ; a greedy 
starreling; a cheat; the flesh of an 
animal prematurely brought forth ; the 
Teal of a calf killed immediately after 
being caked. [Scotch.] 

SLINK'IE, ) a. TaU and slender ; lank ; 

SLINKT, 5 thin. [Scotch.] 

SLIP, n. [add.] To give one the slip, to 
escape secretly or ran away; to desert 
unexpectedly. [iSlee Slippeb, No. 2.] 

8LIP'-€LUTCH COUPLING, n. In 
miUworh, a form of slip-coapling now 
nearly superseded by the friction-cone 
coupling. It is represented in its best 
form by the annexed figure. On the 
shaft B is fixed a pulley, which is em- 




SDp-elutflh CoDi»liii9- 

braced by a friction-band a, as tightly 
as may be required. This band is pro- 
vided with projecting ears, with which 
the prongs 6 6 of a fixed cross on the 
driving-shaft A, can be shifted into con- 
tact This cross is free to slide endlong 
on its shaft, but is connected to it by a 
sunk feather, so that, being thrown for- 
ward into gear with the ears of the fric- 
tion-band, the shaft being in motion, 
the band slips round on its pulley until 
the friction becomes equal to the re- 
sbtanoe, and the pulley gradually at- 
tains the same motion as the clutch. 
The arms and socicets c c, which are 
keyed fast on the shaft A, are intended 
to steady and support the prongs, and 
to remove the strain from the shifting 
part. 

SLIP'-ON, n. In the Weet Highlands of 
Scotland, a greatcoat thrown over the 
shoulders loosely, like a cloak. 

SLIPTER, n. [add.] A kind of iron slide 
or lock for the use of a heavy waggon. 

SLIP'PERY, a. [add.] Uncertain; 
changeable ; not to be depended on or 
trusted; as, a tlippery fellow. [Col- 
loquictl.] 

SLIP'-SKIN,* a. Slippery; evasive. 

SLIP'.THRIFT,t n. A spendthrift; a 
prodigal. 

SLIT, for Slideth. [Chaucer.] 

SLIVE» V. I. [add.] To skulk; to pro- 
ceed in a sly way; to creep; to idle 
away time. [Local,] 

SLIVER, instead of SLIVER, v. t. 

SLI'VERED, mstead of SLIVER- 
ED, pp. 

SLI'VERING, instead of SLIVER- 
ING, ppr. 

SLO.t ». t. To slay. [Chaucer.] 

SLOGAN, n. A sloven. [Scotch.] 

SLOBBER, V. t. To slaver; to spill 
upon; to slabber. 

SLOB'BER, V. t. To drivel; to dote; 



to be weak or foolish; to slabber. 
[Swift.] 

SLOB'BER, n. SUver; Uquor spiUed; 
slabber. 

SLOB'BERER, n. One who slobbers; 
a slovenly farmer. [Chrote,] 

SLOBBERY, a. Moist; bloody. [Shak.] 

SLOCK^EN. See Slook. 

SLOCK'ENED, pp. Slaked ; quenche 1, 
as thirst or fire. [Scotch.] 

SLOG'ARDIE,t n. Sloth; sluggish- 
ness. [Chaucer.] 

SLO'RAUN, ) It. An algaceous plant, 

SLOKE, J the Porphyra lacimata; 
called also laver. It is edible, and said 
to be useful in scrofulous affections and 
glandular tumours. 

SLOM^BERINGES,t n. pi. Slumber- 
ings. [ChaucerJi 

SLOP,t \ n. fSax.] pp. of Slip. A 

SLOPPE,t 3 smock-firock ; any kind of 
outer garment made of linen; a night- 
gown; a kind of cloak or mantle. — 
In Chaucer, tloppe is used for elope, a 
sort of wide breeches. [See Slops in 
this Supp.] 

SLOPE, V. t. To run away. [American 
vulgarism.] 

BLOVE,fadv. Obliquely; notperpen- 
dicularly. 

SLOPS, n. [add.] Wide Dutch breeches, 
introduced into England during the 
reign of Elizabeth. They are also men- 
tioned by Chaucer. — ^Dirty water; the 
contents of chamber-utensils, &c. 

SLOTH. In sloth, and its derivatives, 
the o has the long sound, as in slow. 

SLOT'-HOUND, n. A blood-hound. 
[Scotch.] [See Sleuth-Houkd.] 

SLOW,t pret. of Slo {Slatf). Slew. 
[Chaucer.] 

SLOWE,t n. [See Slow.] A moth. 
[Chaucer,] 

SLOW-GAITED, a. Moving slowly. 
[Shah.] 

SLUB'BER, V. t. [add.] To hurry over 
in an indolent imperfect manner; to ob- 
scure. r^AoA.] 

SLUB'BER, V. i. To be in, or to move 
with a hurry. 

SLUB'BING-MACHINE, n. [add.] A 
machine used in spinning-factories for 
drawing out into slub-yam the rolls of 
wool, and slightly twisting them. [See 
Slub.I 

SLUDOE'-HOLES, )r. In boilers, 

SLUD(>E'-DOORS, f closed openings 
by which the matter deposited at the 
bottom of the boilers can be taken out. 

SLUE, V. i. To slip softly and quietly. 
[Scotch.] 

SLUG,t V. t [add.] To retard; to hin- 
der. [Bacon.] 

SLUG,t V. t. [add.] To be lazy; to be 
dull or inert.— Ta slug in sloth, to live 
idly. [Spenser.] 

SLUGGE,t V. t. Same as Slug. 

SLUICE, V. t. [add.] To open a flood- 
gate or sluice ; to wet abundantly ; to 
overwhelm. 

SLUICE, n. [add.] The stream of water 
issuing through a flood-gate. 

SLUMP, R. A marsh; a swamp. [Scotch.] 
— In Neto Yorh, a sort of apple-pie. 

SLUMP' Y, a. Marshy; swampy. 

SLUMS, n. plur. [Qu., Suio-Gothic, 
slama, to pile up, to heap together.] 
A name given to the more densely built 
and inhabited localities in the rear of 
the principal streets of cities ; as, the 
slums of Whitechapel and Westminster. 
The term appears to have usually asso- 
ciated with it the idea of poverty and 
dirt. 

SLUR'RED, pp.— 2. a. [add.] In music, 

marked with a slur; performed in a 
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smooth gliding style, like notes marked 
with a slur. 

SLUSH, R. [add.] Grease or fat from 
salt-meat ; tJie refuse grease from cook- 
ing on board ship, which is one of the 
perquisites of the cook. 

SLUTCH'Y, a. Miry; slushy. [Pro- 
vineial.] 

SLY, a. jsdd.] Thin ; fine ; slight; slen- 
der. [iSpenser,] 

SLY,t for Sltlt. Cunningly. [Spenser.] 

SMA*, a. SmaU. [SeoUh.] 

SMACK, R. [add.] A large sloop, with 
a gaff-topsail, and a running bowsprit. 

SMAIK, R. A puny fellow; a silly fel- 
low ; a paltry rogue. [Scotch.] 

SMAL'ISH,t a. See Smallish. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SMALL^ FRY, n. Young children: 
persons of no importance. [Colloquial.] 

SMALL^ PIECE, r. A Scotch coin, 
worth about twopence and one farthing 
sterling. 

SMALL' TITHES, r. Mixed and per- 
sonal tithes. 

8MALTZ, R. Same as Smalt. Powder- 
blue. 

SMiLRT, a. [add.] Quick; active; in- 
telligent; clever ; as, a smart business- 
man. [Colloquial.] 

SMART) V. t. To produce pungent sen- 
sation: to inflict sharp tingling pain. 

SMART^ CHANCE, r. A good oppor- 
tunity ; a fair chance. [American vul- 
garism,] 

SMART'-MONEY, r. [add.] Money 
paid by a person to buy himself off 
from some unpleasant engagement, or 
some painful situation. 

SMASH'ER, R. [add.] A low word, de- 
noting anything very large, or lairger 
than another of the same kind. 

SMATCH,t V. i. To have a taste; to 
smack. 

SMfiAR'-CASE, R. [D. emeer-haas.] A 
preparation of milk made to be spread 
on bread; otherwise called cottage- 
cheese. [American,] 

SMfiAR'-DAB, R. A species of flat-fish, 
the Pleuronectes hirtus, or Miiller's top- 
knot, found occasionally on our coasts. 

SM£EK, R. Smoke. [&»teA.] 

SM£EKaT, a. Smoked. [Scotch.] 

SM£ETH, V. t. To smooth. [Scotch.] 

SMERK,t V. t. To smile wantonly or 
pertly; to smile affectedly; to fawn; 
to smirk. 

SMERK,t R. An affected or fawning 
smile. [See Smibk.] 

SMERK,t a. Same as Smebkt. 

SMERXIN,R. A fish, the CoM^ octt- 
leata (Linn.) 

SMERTE,t V. t. To smart; to suffer 
pain. [Chaucer.] 

SMERTE,t adv. for 8mabti.t. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SMILASTERIC ACID, r. A peculiar 
volatile substance procured from the 
root of the Hemidesmus indicus. The 
name was occasioned by the belief that 
the root was that of Smilax aspera. 

SMFLAX, R. [add.] The S. medica is 
the Vera Crux sarsaparilla ; the S. 
siphiliHca, the Brazilian sarsaparilla; 
the S. qffidnaHs, the Jamaica sarsa- 
parilla; the S. china, China-root, used 
as sarsaparilla. 

SMILE, V. t. [add.] To smile at; to re- 
ceive with a smile ; as, to smile speeches. 
[Shah.] 

SMIRCHED, pp. Clouded; soiled; 
smutched. [Shah.] 

SMIT,t for Smiteth. 

SMIT'ETH,t imper. 2dpers. pi. Smite 
ye. [Chaucer.] 
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SMITHE,t V, t. To fopge. [ChoMcer.] 

SMlT'TED,t for Smitten, pp, of Smite. 
IChoMcer.] 

SMITTLE, V. i. [From tmiU,] To in- 
fect [Loeai.] 

SMIT'TLE, \a. Infectious; conta- 

SMITTLISHJ giooi. [Local.] 

SMOCK, n. [add.] A smock-frock,— 
which M0. 

SMOCK'-MILL, n. A form of wind- 
mill, of which the mill-hoose is fixed, 
and the cap only tarns round as the 
wind varies. It thus differs from the 
post-mill, of which the whole fabric is 
movable round a yertical axis. It is 
also called the Dutch mill, as that most 
commonlj employed in Holland for 
pumping. The post-mill is employed 
for driving flour-stones, &c. 

SMOCR'-RACE, n. A race run by 
women for the prize of a fine smock. 
[North of England.] 

SMOR,t n. [Sax. tmocA A smock. 

SMOKE, V. t. [add.] To sneer at; to 
ridicule to the face. lCongreve.]-^To 
cause to emit the fumes of tobacco ; to 
inhale the smoke of tobacco through ; 
as, to smohe a pipe. [Addison.] 

8M0RE'-B ALLS, n. In militarjf opera- 
tions, spherical cases of pasteboard or 
canvas filled with a composition which, 
while burning, emits a great quantity 
of smoke. They are frequently dis- 
charged from mortars, in order to con- 
ceal a movement of troops from the 
view of the enemy ; they are also oc- 
casionally thrown from the hand, either 
to suffocate the men employed in the 
galleries of mines, or to compel them 
to quit their work. 

SMOKE'-BOX, n. A compartment at 
the off-end of a tubular steam-boiler, 
into which the smoke and other pro- 
ducts from the furnaces are received 
from the tubes, preparatory to their 
passing into the funnel or chimney. 

SM0RE'-€LOUD,R. A cloud of smoke. 

SMOKE' -FARTHINGS, n. In law, 
the customary oblations made by the 
inhabitants within a diocese, on the 
occasion of their going annually in pro- 
cession to the cathedral church. Called 
also pentecostaU. 

SMOKE'-SILVER, ) n. Money paid 

SMOKE'.PENNY, f annually to the 
minister of a parish, as a modus in lieu 
of tithe-wood. 

SMOK'LES,t a. Without a smock. 
[Chaueer.] 

SMOOTH^EN, V. t. To make smooth; 
to smooth. 

SMOOTH^-HAIRED, a. Having 
smooth hair. 

SMOOTHING, ppr. [add.] Flattering. 
fshahA 

SMOT'ERLICH,t a. [D. tmodderen, 
to smut. \ Smutty ; dirty. [Chaucer.] 

SMOTH'ER-FLY, n. The various spe- 
cies of Aphis are so called, doubtless 
from destroying plants. 

SMOTH'ERINGLY, adv. Suffocating- 
ly; suppressingly. 

SMOTH'ERY, a. Tending to smother. 

SMOUL^DER, II. Smoke smothered. 

SMOUL'DERING.Jadd.] ppr. or a. 

SMOUTCH, V, t. To gouge; to take 
undue advantage. [CoUomdal in New 
Yorh.] 

SMUTCH, n. A foul spot; smut; a 
black stain. [Provincial.] 

SMUTCH, V. U [add.] [Provincial.] 

SNA€'OT,tn. A fish. 

SNAG, n. [add.] A branch broken off 
from a tree ; a tree having the branches 
roughly cut o^.—Aih-snag, a knarry 
stump of an oak. [Scotch.] 



SNAG,o. i. [add.] To hew mviglily with 
an axe; to cut off the branchf?*!, knoU, 
or protuberances of trves. [l^ad] 

SNAIL'-FISH, n. A 8[>cdes of Liparii^ 
found in the British Utands, aiid ao 
called from its soft teiture, nnd th« 
habit of the fish to fix itadf C« rock^ 
like a snail. 

SNAIL'-MOYEMENT, n. A name 
sometimes given to the cCE^^entdc of a 
steam-engine. 

SNAIL'-PACED, a. MoHng sJow, oa a 
snaiL 

SNAIL^SHELL, n. The covering of 
the snail. 

SNAKE, V. L To crawl like a snake. 
[American colloquialism.]'^ To fnoAe 
out, to drag out ; to haul oxity aa a lanake 
from its hole. [American ptdi/aritni.] 

SNAKE'-BOAT. SmPaujian-M^noii^ 
in this Supp. 

SNAKE'-FLY, n. The snake^fliei or 
RaphidiadsB, are a group of nfl^uropter- 
ous insects, which rrei?i%ti their <Hjn]- 
mon name from the elong:ate(] form of 
the head and neck, and the facility with 
which they move the frcpnt of the hndy 
in different directions. They are tno&tlj' 
to be found in the neighWurhood of 
woods and streams. The common 
species is called R. ophiopris; the spe- 
cific name means lihe a snake. 

SNARE'-GOURD, n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Trichos- 
anthes. 

SN ARE'-MOSS, n. Common club-moss, 
Lyeopodium elaoatum, 

SNAKE*S'-BEARD, n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Ophio- 
pogon. 

SNAKE*S'-TONGUE, n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Ophio- 
glossum. 

SNAP, n. [add.] Beetles of the family 
Elateridse are popularly called snaps, 
from the cricking noise they make in 
turning. 

SNAP'-HAUNCE, n. A Dutch firelock, 
introduced in the time of Charles I. 

SNAPTER, n. [add.] Different fish of 
the family Serranids are so called in 
the West Indies. 

SN AP'PER, v. i. To stumble, as a horse. 
[Scotch.] 

SNAP'PING-TURTLE, n. A reptile 
belonging to the genus Chelonura, com- 
mon to all parts of the United States ; 
so named from its propensity to snap 
at everything within its reach. 

SNAPTY, a. Same as Sivappish. 

SNAPS, n. Gingerbread-nuts. [Scotch.] 
— In the United States, young kidney- 
beans in the pods. 

SNARL, n. [aidd.] A quarrel ; an angry 



contest : a growl. [Provincial.] 
SNARL^ED,t pp. [See Snabl, v. i.j 

Entangled ; as, snorted hair. [Spenser.] 
SNATCH, n. [add.] A hasty repast; a 

snack. [Scotch.] 
SNAW, n. Snow. [Scotch.] 
SNfiAK'-CUP, n. A sneaker. [Shah.] 

[See Snbar-Up.] 
SNfiAP.f n. A reprimand ; a check. 

\ Shah J 
SNfiAPED,tPP- Checked. [Shah.] 
SNEBBE,t v. t. [See Snbap.] To 

check ; to chide or revile. [Spenser.] 
SNECK'-DRAWER, n. A Utch-lifter ; 

a bolt-drawer ; a sly fellow. [Scotch.] 
SNECK'ET, n. The latch of a door, or 

a string to draw up the latch. [Local.] 
SNECK'IT, pp. Secured by a latch; 

notched. [Scotch.] 
SNED, V. t. Same as Snathe. 
SNEE, n. A knife, [^c Snicr.] 
SNE WE,t V. i. To snow ; to fall plen- 



teoualy ; to be in AS great abundance m 
snonr. [Chmicer*] 
SNlBB£,t r. i. To snub; to reprimaixL 



[Chaucer.] 
SNI"^" 



SNIGGER, V. i. Ser S^iicitr.s. 

SNIG'GEItlNG, JHH-. Tiltcriiis sn^T- 
jndy. \Sir W. ScQtt.] 

SNlPE'-FlBUp ff. A fi«h of the g^oBs 
Centriscu^t ao called from its long 
smpe-Uke beoJc^ 

SNIPTER'SN AFTER, w. An effemi- 
nate young man; a trtfler. 

SNIP' -SNAP, (t. Short and qukk; 
smarL [Cant tcord.l^ 

BMTHE» \a. Sharp; T^*rrin« ; cut- 

SNITH'YJ ling ; applied to the wiDft 
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SNOB} R, A vulgar person, portkutarly 
one who ai>e^ gentility. [A itrm ofdt- 
rtfidji,] — % In the EtajlUh ujtivertitics, 
a townnman^ aj opposed to a p^ownar 
A joomeymMi *fihoemakeT. 
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SNOBBISHNESS, n. The quality of 
beinj; a snob. 

SNOD, a. [adrt] Neat^ trim. [Secrfr*-] 

SNOOD, n. A lillet with cvhich the 
hair of n yomng mainJen ':i head i^ bo^nU 
up. [Scotch] 

SNOOF, V, t. [B. snoepen.] Td eat 
clandestinely dainties or other Tictuals 
which haye been put aside ; as children 
and serrants. [A term peculiar to Xe^e 
Yorh.i 

SNQpZE, V. i. To slumber; to take a 
short nap. [Familiar.] 

SNQpZ'ER, n. In New York, a thief 
who follows the business of robbin^g 
the boarders at hotels. 

SNORT, o. t. To laugh outright ILocaL] 

SNOKT'ER, n. A dashing riotous fel- 
low. [A vulgar term of the wette t n 
slates of America.] 

SNOT'TER, V. i. [add.] To go loiter- 
ingly. — To snotter and snivel, to blab- 
ber and snuffle. [Scotch.] 

SNOT'TER, n. The proboscb of a tar- 
key-oock ; snot at a child*s noscX Scoldk.] 

SNOW-APPLE, R. A species of apple. 

SNOW-BALL, n. [add. | In the United 
States, a jeering appellation for a negro. 

SNOW'.BERRY, n. An ornamental 
plant, the Chiococca racemosa, a native 
of Jamaica; but what are commonly 
cultivated in our shrubberies in Great 
Britain under this name, are species of 
Symphoricarpus, especially 5. race- 
mosus, 

SNOW'-BLINDNESS, n. An afiectien 
of the eyes, caused by the reflection of 
light ttom the snow. It is peculiar to 
the Esquimaux. 

SNOW-DOWN ROCKS, n. In geol^ 
one of the subordinate diriaions of the 
Cambrian group of rocks, varying from 
fragmentary to the finest roofing-slate. 

SNOW'-DROP TR£E,n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Halesia. 
They are all beautiful and valuable 
shrubs, on account of theb flowering 
BO early in the season. 

SNOW'-GOOSE, n. A web-footed bird, 
the Anser hyperhoreus, inhabiting the 
arctic regions. Its flesh is esteemed 
excellent 

SNOW'ISH, a. Resembling snow; 
snowy. 

SNOW'-MOULD, a. A fungous plant* 
the Lanosa nivalis, which grows be- 
neath snow, on grasses and cereal crops. 
It is especially injurious to barley and 
rye. 

SNUFF, n. [add J Aromatic powders 
used as snuv. [Shah.] 

SNUFF-MAKER, n. One who maken 
snuff. 
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SNUG'IFY, V. t To make snug. [Lu- 
dicrous.] 

SO, adv. [add.] Or so, about ; or there- 
abouts ; as, he owes me twenty pounds, 
or so. — So is used to signify, to that 
purpose or efFect ; as, he was much to 
blame, and so I told him. — It also sig- 
nifies, equally ; just as ; as, the inclosed 
fields resembled so many beds of flow- 
ers. — So as that, for so that, is a phrase 
condemned by several grammarians, 
but its use is supported by undoubted 
authorities. — So is frequently used col- 
loquially for vtry; as, the weather is 
so cold ; I feel so hot. 

SOAK, V. ^ [add.] To bake thoroughly, 
as bread. [Local.'] 

S0AK^A6£, n. Act of soaking; state 
of being soaked. 

SO AP'-LOCK, n. A lock of hair made 
to lie smooth by soaping it. — Also, a 
Dame given to a low set of fellows 
who lounge about the markets, engine- 
bouses, and wharfs of New York, and 
are always ready to engage in midnight 
rows or brawls. \ American.] 

SOBBING, n. [add.] The act of sigh- 
ing with a heavmg of the breast. 

SOBRIQUET", n. [add.] Pron. sob-re- 

SOC, )n. [add.] A shire, circuit, or 

SOKE, S territory. 

S0€'€A6E, n. See Socage. 

SO€'€ACER, n. See Socaobb. 

SOCIAL CONTRACT, ) n. That 

ORIGINAL CONTRACT, ] imagi- 
nary bond of union which keeps man- 
kind together, and which consists in a 
sense of mutual weakness. It is the 
solid and natural foundation, as well 
as the cement of civil society. 

SOCIALISTIC, a. PerUining to So- 
cialism, or to the principles of the 
Socialists. [American.] 

SOCIOL 06Y, n. For « M. Compte,** 
read M. Comte. 

SOCK'ET-POLE, n. A pole armed 
with an iron socket, and used to propel 
boats, &c. {American.] 

SO'DA-SALTS, n. In ehem., salts 
which have soda for their base. 

SOD'-BURNING, n. In agnc, the 
burning of the turf of old pasture- 
lands, for the sake of the ashes, as 
manure, &c. 

SOD'EN,ta. [Sax.] Sudden. [Chaucer.] 

SO'FA-BED, n. A sofa adapted for use 
as a bed when required. 

SOFT,t V. i. To soften. [Spenser.] 

SOFT'-AM'ADOU, n. German tinder, 
PohtpoTits fometrtarius. 

SOFTE,t for SorTLT. [Spenser.] 

SOFT EN I NG, n. [add,] In patho., a 
dlmmution of the natural iind hc^alttay 
COfisuLehcg of organs. — Sttjietiinp of 
the brain^mollitieM c^ebri^ nn affection 
of the hmin, in which it beconiea pulpy 
or pasty. 

S OFT' N ESS, fl. [add.] In ph^ncf, a con- 
i dition of »olid bodica, in which the 
4 particlea are hdd together by n Rmall 
cohesive force. Bnvh bodies chanjge 
their forms tipon the application of a 
small foircei and do tictt recover their 
previouii forms when the force ts re- 
moved. Putty, wet clay, and dout^h are 
examples of tutt bodies, [iS'm Elastj- 
c[Tr.]^In a ffentral sen st?,, smooth ncas 
or delicacy of lurfucc or tejiture, us [wr- 
ceived by the touch ; oppcoed to rtfugh- 
ness or ru'tffedtiess. 

SOFT' PALATE, n. That part of the 
palate which lies behind the bard or 
tfony palate, and sieparatca the munrh 
from the pbafy nx . I c is a soft m ovab lo 
curtain ^ 



SOFT'-SAWDER, n. Flattery; blar- 
ney. — As a verb, to flatter. [Vulgar 
Americanism.] 

SOFT'-SOAP, n. Used in the same 
sense as Soft- Sawder. [Vulgar.] 

SO'GET,t n. [It. soggiUo.] Subject. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOr-DISANT'. Pron. swa'-de-zang', 
instead of swa desaun. 

SOIGNE,t n. (soin.) [Fr.] Care; dUi- 
gence; anxiety. [Chaucer.] 

SOIL, n. [add.] A spot; a defilement; 
a taint. [Shah.] 

SOIL'Y.fa. Dirty; foul; soiled. 

SOJOUR^t n. Sojourn; stay; abode. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOJOURNMENT, instead of SO- 
JOURN'MENT. 

SOK'EN,t n. [Sax. socne.] ToU; toll 
for grinding corn; a district held by 
tenure of socage. [Chaucer.] 

SORnNGLY,t adv. Suckingly; gently. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOL, R. [add.] The name given to gold 
by the old chemists or alchemists, luna 
being used to denote silver. 

SOLAR PHOSPHORUS, n. A sub- 
stance which, after exposure to light, 
exhibits phosphorescent properties, as 
Canton*s phosphorus, &c. 

SOLAR PLEX'US, n. In anat.,M as- 
semblage of ganglia which are distribu- 
ted to all the divisions of the aorta. 

SOL'AS,t n. Solace; recreation; mirth ; 
sport. [Chaucer.] 

SOL'DER, n. [add.] Hard solders are 
ductile and malleable, and are usually 
prepared of the same metal with that 
to be soldered, with the addition of 
some other. — Sofi solders are those 
which melt readily, and which are 
partly brittle. Bismuth is much used 
in the composition of soft solders. 

SOL'DERER, n. One who solders. 

SOL'DIER-BEETLE, n. A name given 
to coleopterous insects of the genus 
Telephorus. 

SOL'DIER-FLIES, n. A name given in 
the United States to flies of the family 
Stratiomyde. 

SOLE, n. [add.] Besides the Pleuronec- 
tes Solea, or Solea vulgaris, the name 
sole is also given to certain other flat- 
fishes of the genera Monochirus and 
Achirus, subdivisions of the genus 
Pleuronectes, and to all the species of 
the genus Solea separated from Pleuro- 
nectes. 

S0LE'-€ORPORATION,n. See Cor- 
poration. 

SOL'EIN,t o. [Sole, and term, en.] 
One; single. [Chancer.] 

SOL'ElN,t a^ Sullen. [Chauctf.] 

SOL'EMN, <T. fftdii.] PQ^i?ssmg an air 
of importance ^nd dienity uniui table 
to circumstances or Eubje<:t«i as, toUnn 
djssertationa on trivial subjects^ 

SOLEMNITY, n. [add.] Awful gloo. 
mines*! ; aa, the solrmnity of Wfi^stmin- 
ster Abbey* [Adfiia&n.] 

SULEMP'NELVpf tidt>. Solemnly. 
I Chaucer.] 

SOLENOID JE, n. A family of moHus- 
cans, including the iplcnt oripout-fishK 

SOLENT N/E, it. A fiubfAmily of the 
Myadip, or gaping bivalves, having their 
shells always oiJ^n at both extremities. 

SOLEM TES, n. A finely- leaved fouil 
plant from the Yorkshire coast, sup- 
posed to belong to the order Maraili- 
Bcea*, 

SOL'ERE,f n. [Cer, mU^^ Solere- 
half, a hall with a toler or soltar, that 
ht with an open balcony or gallery,^ 
SoIer-icindoTT, the window of a loft or 
garret. [See Sollak.] [Chaufer.] 
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SOLE 'SHIP, n. Single state ; soleness. 
[Rare.] 

SOLE'-TENANT, n. In law, one who 
holds lands by his own right only, with- 
out any other person being joined with 
him. 

SO'LEUS, n. [L. from solea, a sole.] A 
muscle of the leg shaped like the sole- 
fish. It serves to extend the foot. 

SOL-FA'-ING, instead of SOL'-FA- 
ING. 

SOLICITA'TION, n. [add.] In law, 
the offence of inciting or instigating a 
person to commit a felony. It is an 
indictable offence, although no felony 
be in fact committed. 

SOLr'CITOR, n. [add.] Solicitors are 
officers of the court of chancery, who 
are retained by clients to sue and de- 
fend for them.. 

SOL'IDARE, instead of SOLia>ARE. 

SOLIDXRITE, R. [Fr.] The mutual 
responsibility existing between two or 
more persons. 

SOL'ID CAM, n. In merh., a form of 
cam employed when the series of 
changes in velocity and direction re- 
quired are too numerous to be included 
in a single rotation of a cam -plate. The 
cam is formed on the surface of a cone, 
either parallel to the axis or spirally, 
and the cone, as it revolves, is made to 
travel also endlong by means of a screw. 
Usually the spindle passing through it 
is screwed, and works in a fixed nut, to 
communicate this endlong motion. 

SOLIDIFICA'TION. n. [add.] The 
state assumed by liquid boaies on part- 
ing with their free caloric. 

SOLIDITY, n. [add.] Earth. [Shah.] 

SOL'IFORM,t a. Formed like the sun. 

SOLITAIRE', n. [add.] The name given 
in Jamaica to a species of thrush, the 
Piilogonys armillatus. It sings very 
sweetly, and is met with among the 
mountain-woods. 

SOLITA'RIUS, n. [L.] The Hermit, 
an obscure constellation of Lemounier, 
situated a little above Centaurus, near 
the tail of Hydra. 

SOLIV^AGOUS, a. Same as Solita- 

OABTT. 

SOL-LU'NAR INFLUENCE, n In 
patho., the influence supposed to be 
produced on various diseases, when the 
sun and moon are in a state of coiguno- 
tion. 

SOLUTE^ a. [add.] Relaxed; Joyous; 
licentious ; as, a brow solute, [ Young.] 

SOLU'TION, n. [add.] Dissolution; 
disunion ; ns« sohtt\orts of conjugal so- 
ciety, [Locke.]— Chemical xotuiioTtt a 
perfect L'hetnical union of a solid with 
a liquidj in accordsnee writh the laws of 
d e tini te proportion s. — Mech miital toht- 
Hnrti the mere union of a solid Hith a 
liquid in such a msnner th^t iU sariziTe- 
giite form is <:lmu<;ed wcthout any altfl- 
ration of the fheoiica] propertieji of 
either the solid or its eolrenc— ^lAii'il^ 
iotuiionf^ flolutioni in which at leasit 
one of the bodies^ the solvent, must be 
A liquid r^ZJflf sohtdonMt solution* in 
which both of the vubstances are soli^Js, 
and in this ca$e liquefaction i«tiat l>e 
brouf^ht about by heat he fore any cam- 
binntioD cua take placB. 

SOLVE, n. Solution. [Shah.] 

SOL'VIT. [L, he paid.] SulvU ad diem, 
in tajft a plea m ai) atrtion of debt on 
bond, &ic., that the money was puid ut 
the day limited. — Solvit ante rfieijf, a 
plea that the money was [laid before the 
day limited. — Solcii ptiti difm, a p2ea 
that the money veas paid after the day 
appointed. 

Si 
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SOMpf rt. Some. — All imd *»», tb« 
wKola^ or oue and nil. [CftaacerSI 

eoMATOL'OOY, «. [add.] In awtt , 
IL creati^i on the human baajr- 

80MAT0 T OMY, «. [Gr r»M., body, 
fliid nE4% mctsion.l The disaectioD of 
the hiimau body, [Lit um*\ 

S^MKj a. [Add.j S^me is by jjrammi- 
rians usDaFly claued a^mong the indeti- 
nit^ Adject] VEJ pronouni ; u>, tome 
people, some persons, some things. 

SOME'DEL/f ) adv, [Some, and deal.] 

SOME'DELEft f Somewhat; in some 
measure or degree. [Chaucer.] 

SOME'GATE, adv. Somehow ; some- 
where. \ Scotch.] 

SOME'THING, adv. In some degree. 
[See the Noun, No. 6.] 

SOMME,ta. Some. X(^aiicer.} 

SOMME,tii. Sum. [Chaucer.] 

SOM'MER,t n. Summer. [Chaucer.] 

SOM'MERVILLITE, n. A new mine- 
ral from VesuTius, occurring in cavities 
with crystallized black mica. It is re- 
lated to gehlenite. 

SOM'NIAL, a. [L. #omntum, a dream.] 
Relating to dreams. [Rare.] 

SOM'NIATIVE, a. ReUUng to, or 
producing dreams. [Rare.] 

S0M'ONE,t )v. t. To summon. [C%at<' 

SOMP'NE,t f cer.] 

S0MP'NOUR,t lu An officer employed 
to summon delinquents to appear in 
ecclesiastical courts: now called an ap- 
paritor. [Chaucer.] 

SONXY, a. &«S0N8T. 

SOND,f n. Sand. [Chaucer.] 

60ND,t n. tPr. sonde.] A sounding- 
line. [Chaucer.] 

80ND£,t n. [Sax. from send.] A mes- 
sage ; a sending. — Goddes sonde, what 
God has sent; God*s gift. [Chaucer.] 

S6^E,fadv. Soon. [Chaucer.] 

SONE,tn. Ason. [ChaucerJ] 

SONGyf pret. of Sing. Sung or sang. 
[Spenser.] 

SONG -SPARROW, n. A bird of the 
finch family, found in North America ; 
the Fringilla melodia. 

SONIF'EROUS, a. [add.] A distinc- 
tion has been made between soniferous 
bodies and sonorous bodies, the latter 
elass being such as produce or originate 
sound, and the former such as convey 
the sound, or rather the vibrations of 
the latter, to the ear. 

80NNE,t n. The sun. [C^owcer.] 

SONNET. WRITER, n. A writer of 
sonnets ; a sonneteer. 

SON'NISH,ta. Like the sun. [Chaucer.] 

SON NITE, 11. One of a Mahometan 
sect; called also SunnHes, Soonees, and 
Sunnies, 

SONOMETER,!!, [add.] An apparatus 
for illustrating the phenomena exhibit 
ted by sonorous bodies, and the ratios 
of their vibrations. 

SONO ROUS/i.[add.]5o»oroiUL/!^rtt, 
a name given to those figures which are 
formed by nodal lines. Thus, when 
some fine sand is strewed on a disc of 
glass or metal, and a violin-bow drawn 
down on its edge, a musical note will 
be heard, and at the same instant the 
sand will be in motion, and gather itself 
to those parts which continue at rest, 
that is, to the nodal lines, forming what 
are termed sonorous figures. [See No- 
dal Lines in this Supp.] 

SON TA6E, n. A tax of forty shUlings 
formerly laid upon every knight's fee. 

SOO'FEE, n. Same as ^OTi^—whichsee. 

SOO'JEE, \n. Agranular preparation 

SOU'JEE, f of wheat [See Manna- 
CROUP in this Supp.] 

SOOL,t n. See Soul in this Sui>p, 



BOAY 

SOONXT, offD. [addj This word ii 
obsolete. 
SUO'SE, tL To be substituted for Soo- 

SOOh 

BOOT'ED, a. Smeared or covered with 
soot. 

SDOXn, ij. [addJ Assent. \Shak.] 

SOOTH LI€H,t «rfE, [Sflx. sttihlice. 
See Sooth. I Sooth ly ; tmly, 

SOOTH SAT.t «* A true saying j a 
prediction. 

SOTHEE, n. for Sofa. [Young.] 

80PH'I€,t a. Same as Sophical. 

SOPH'IM£.t n. A sophism; a subtle 
fallacy. [Chaucer.] 

SOPH'ISTER, n. [add.] In the unt- 
versifif of Cambridge, the entire course 
consists of three years and one term. 
During the first year the students have 
the title of fresh-men, or first-year 
men; during the second, s^sond-year 
men, or junior sophs, or saphisters; dnr^ 
ing the third year, third- petsr men, or 
senior sophs, or sophisters; and in the 
last term, questionists, with reference 
to the approaching examimition. — In 
the older Am£riean colleges, the junior 
and senior classes were originally called 
junior sophisters and senior sophisters. 

SOPH'OMORE, 11. [add.1 One belong- 
ing to the second of the four classes in 
an American college. 

SOPHOMOR'I€ AL, a. Inflated in style 
or manner. . [Auurican.] 

SOP-IN- WINE, ) n. A kind of pink. 

SOPS-IN-WINE, f [Spenser.] 

SOPORIF'EROUSLT, ado. So as to 
produce sleep. 

SOPOROUS, SOP'OROSE, instead 
of SOPOROUS, SOPOROSE. 

SOPPE,t n. A sop; a piece of bread 
dipped in any sort of liquor. [Chaucer.] 

SORBIODU'NUM,-) 

SACRUM, fii. Roman names 

SARISBURaA, C for Salisbury. 

SALISBUR'IA. J 

SOR*D,t pp. [See Sore.] Sored; hurt; 
made sore. [Spenser.] 

SOR'DET, ) fi. [add.] A smaU instm- 

SOR'DINE,) ment or damper in the 
mouth of a tmmpet, or on the bridge 
of a riolin or violincello, to make it 
sound lower or fainter. 

SORE, n. [add.]Baif*ore, an endemic 
disease at the Bay of Honduras, con- 
sidered as a true cancer, commencing 
with an ulcer. 

SORE, adv. [add.] Sorely; sadly. [Spen- 
ser.] 

SORE,t v. i. To soar. [Chaucer.] 

SORE'HON 'instead of SOREHON. 

SORrXID^, n. A family of nocturnal 
insectivorous quadrupeds, having the 
genus Sorex for its type. They are 
all small and sharp-faced. 

SORN, R. See Sobbhon. 

SORN, V. t. To obtrude one*s self on 
another for bed and board. [Scotch.] 

SORN'ING,j:)pr. Spunging and playing 
the unwelcome guest. [Scotch,] 

SOR'RY, a. [add.] Mournful; sad. 
[Shah.] 

SORT, R. [add.] Chance; destiny. 
[ Chaucer.] — A flock ; a troop. [Spenser. ] 

SORT, V. t. [add.] To conform ; to suit ; 
to render conformable. [iSAoA.] — To 
assort; to arrange; to fit; to accom- 
modate; to manage. [Scotch.] — To 
assign ; to appropriate. [5ftaA. I 

SORT'ED,j7p. [add.] Allotted. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SOR'TIE, instead of SORTIE'. Pron. 
sor'-te. 

SOR'WE,t R. [Sax.] Sorrow. 

SOR%t «. Sorry; sorrowfW.— i&>fy 
grace, misfortune. [Chaucer.] 



SOtJKB 

BOSS,t T. L To fhrow carelessly; to to«. 
SOTE.f n. Soot [Chmcer.] 

SWOTlt}*^ ^'"'^ ICfcfl»firr.J 

SOTE.t 'b, a sot ; a fool, [CkimctrJl 

BOT ED,f pp. BexiUed; seo^elesi; in- 
fatuated. [Chatxcrr.] 

SOT EL,t a. [It. tatfile.'[ Subtle; art- 
fall j CDDtrived. [Ckamcer.] 

BOTH,t n. [See SckjthO True; «r- 
tsdn. [Chaucer.] 

80TH,t )a<fe. Truly; certainly. 

SOTH'LT,t f [Chaucer.] 

SOTHE,tR. Truth; reality. ICkaueer.] 

SOTH'ER,t a. eompar. More true; 
more certain. [Chaucer.] 

SOTHERN,t a. Southern. [Chaucer.'] 

SOTHTAST.t a. [Soth, and fast.] Faat 
or firm in truth : true. [Chaucer.] 

SOTH FASTNESS,f r. Steady or fins 
adherence to truth; truth simply. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOTH'NESS,t R. Truth; raality. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOTH SAW,t R. [Soth, and Sax. saga, 
a saying. iSse Saw.] True saying ; vera- 
city. [Chaucer.] 

SOUBBETTE, r. [add.] Pron. soo- 
bref. 

SOUCE, R. See Sousb. 

SOUD! An expression of fatigue. 
[Shah.] 

SOU'DAN.t n. [Fr. #oWaR.] A sultan. 
[Chaucer.] 

SOUDANESSE,t R. AsultanMs; the 
wife of a sultan. [Chaucer.] 

SOU'DED,t pp. [Fr. souldS. See Sol- 
DBR.] Consolidated ; united ; oonfimied; 
fastened ; soldered. [Chaucer.] 

SOU'JEE, R. See Soojbb in this Supp. 

SOUKE,t V. i. or t. To suck. [Chauotr.] 

SOUK'Eb,tiip. Sucked. [Chaucer.] 

SOUL,t iR. [See Soul, r. L] All 

SOWLE,t f kinds of meats, exo^t 
bread and drink ; anything eaten with 
bread, as butter, cheese, milk, &c. It 
is also written sool, and correspoDds 
to the Scottish word hiichen. 

SOULA'MEA, R. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Polygalaeeie. S. amara m a 
native of the Moluccas ; it is intenaely 
bitter, and is used medicinally in cases 
of cholera, pleurisy, and intermitteats. 

SOUL'DER,t R. Solder. 

SOUL^IER, R. See Soldibb. 

SOUL'-REYIYING, a. Reviving the 
soul. 

SOUN,t R. Sound ; noise. [Chaucer.] 

SOUND, V. i. [add.] To sound in da- 
mages, in law, IS when there is no spe- 
cific value of property in demand to 
serve as a rule of damages, as in actimn 
of tort or trespass, as distinguished fhun 
actions of debt, &c. 

SOUND, V. t. To cause to make a noise; 
as, to sound a trumpet or a h^m. — 2. To 
utter audibly ; as, to sound a note with 
the voice. — 8. To play on ; as, to sound 
an instrument.— 4. To order or direct 
by a sound ; to give a signal for, by a 
certain sound ; as, to sound a retreat. — 
5. To celebrate or honour by sounds; 
to cause to be reported; as, to sound 
one's praise. — fl. To spread by sound or 
report ; to publish or proclaim ; as, to 
sound the praises or fame of a great 
man or a great exploit. We sometimes 
say, to sound abroad. 

SOUND, V. i. To swoon. [Shah.] 

SOUNDE,t V. t. [See SocNn, a.] To 
make sound ; to heaL [Chaucer A 

SOUNDINGS, R. [add.] To strike 
soundings, to find bottom with the deep- 
sea lead, on coming in from sea. 

SOUNE,t V. t. To grow sound ; to be- 
come whole [Chaucer.] 
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SOUNR.t V. L To sound; to be consoti- 
atit to ; to hArmoaiw ^Hh ; in concord 
with ; follawfld by unlOj tn^ or into* 
[ChaaeerA 

SOUN'ING.t ppr. Boand\as; beirtg 
cousouant to. \_Ckimcer.] 

80 UP, {n* A apoonfiil or moaihful of 

SUP, f ■ 



■oap or other liquid ;, apooo- 



\Chuitcer,] 
■ plur. of Soupe. 



meat [SeoichA 
SOUPE,^ p. I. [Fr. touper.\To inp; to 

Ukc the e*enmj?'in«al 
SODP KN,t pnt. (eme 

[Chtmter, ] 
SOUPBRpf R. Bupper. [Chaucer.] 
SOUP'EllS, {n. piur. In Ireland, 

gWAD'DLERS, f rumflu applied de- 

riritvftf to the Proteataiit niiviotiariea 

and cfltiTorta from Popery. 
SOIJPLE, n. (soop'l.) That part of a 

Hail that atrik«4 Ihe smin ; theawipla; 

a piece of vrood uied ai a eud^L 

fiOUPLE, a. (HopX) Supple^ actire; 

aubtle. ISeohhA 
SOUP'L^.t a. [Scot.] Suptiie; pliant. 

[Ckaucer.] 
SOUR, a. [add.] Caasad by rnivn- 

thropy or morosenMs ; ait, a *oht retreat 

from mankind. [Additon.] 
60UKDE,t V. I. [Fr. tourdrf, from 

tourffiri L. ttirifereA To rise; to spring 

or i-uue; to have or taLo its ioun:e| aa 

a apnnfT or ri»er. [Ckaucer.] 
SOURS,t In. [It. *^rn\] Rise; ascent; 
SOUKSE.t f spring; the source of a 

atream of water. [Chaucer.] 
SOUS'LIK. n. A pretty little rodent 

quiidni[>ed, tha SpirmiiphUai citiilnt. 

[Sre SunLi&.l 
SOUTERBAIN , loateod of SdUTER- 

RAIN. 
SOUTH EASTERLY, a. In the direc* 

tion of south-eaaty or nearly bo; from 

the south'tast, as wiad. 
SOU TIJEU, ) 

SOW'TIIER, J n. Solder. [Scotch.] 
80WT}ER, J 
SOUTU EltLlKESS« it. State of helng 

south eriy.^ 
SOUTH ERLT.inatead of SOUTHEH- 

LY. 
SOUTH'ERX. instead of SOUTHERN. 
SOUTHERN, n. Same ai Soutjjros. 
SOUTH EHN EH, instead of SOUTH* 

ERNER, 
SOUTH ERNLY, instead of SOUTH- 

ERNLY, 
SOUTH'ERNMOST, instead of 

SOUTHER Pf MOST. 
SOUTH' WARD, adit, instead of 

SOUTHWARD. 
SOUTH WARD, h. inateod of SOUTH- 

WARD. 
SOUV'ENANCE. [add.] Pron. soot'. 

Dan<i. 
SOV'ENANCE,t >■. [5ffi SouTB 
SOV'ENAUNCE,t f 

bronce. ISpenar.] 
SOV'ERAlNEpt «. Eicelleot: chief; 

highly e» Ited; predominant. [See 

SovEMKtoM.J [Chaucer.] 
SOV'ERAlKLY^t adv. AhoTe all. 

{ChOfKerA 
SOVEREIGN, a. [odd.] Pron. i6v'- 

SOVEREIGN, n. [add.] Pron. afir'- 
er-ln. The ehief maKiatrate of the town 
of Belfast in Ireland. 

SOV'ERElGNlZE^t b. t. [add.] Pron. 

SOVEREIGNLY, [add.] Proo. aST'- 

4r-!n-le. 
SOVEREIGNTY, [add.] Pron. b6V- 

^-Tn-te, 
SOW 't' 1 
SOW'EN.ti ^' '* '^^ ^^* [CAfflWer.] 
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80WDE'^METEL,t n. Metal uaed at 

solder. 
SOWE.t V. L To sew; as, to to\M letters 

on parchment. [Chancer.] 
SOWERS.f B. ptur. Sores. [Chaucer.] 
SOW^EKS.t n. pf, Bucks in their fourth 

year. [Chaucer.] 

SOWXEpf It. See Soul in this Supp. 
BOWLE^t V. i, [Said to be from lotfr.] 

To pull about i to puU by tlio ean, oa 

dogs pull twine. 

80WLE,t V. t. To ptiU by the e*rs. 
60YLE,t V. t. [See AaaoiL.] To aolve. 
SOYLE^T "' Soil. — Among htmtert^ tlie 

mire in which a beast of the chase wal- 
lows; the prey. [5j*ri4«!r.] 
SOZ'ZLE, V. t. To mingle confusedly. 

[LocaL] 
SPACErt V- i- [add.] To pace ^ to roam 

about, [SpenterA 
SHADE' -UUSBANDKY, it. A mode of 

cultivating the soil^ and improving it, 

by msans of deep digging with the 

spadCn insttcad of the sul>aoil' plough. 
SPADIL'IO, tt. Same aa SPAIULLS. 
SPAE'-WIFE, {n. A female fortune- 
SPAV'WIFE, ( teller, or prophetess. 

Ukvlch.] 
SPA<^YR'I€AL,t a. Same aa Spiav- 

BIOh 

SPALE^ fi, A tath used in wooden 
houses for £lUng up the intersticie^ 
betwixt the beams ; a chip ; a sharing 
of wood. [Scotch.] 

SPALLES.f It. plur. ISee S^ali,.] 
Shoulders, ISpimter.] 

SP^LTi a. [Daji.] Brittle; liable to 
break or split* [Local] 

SPAN, n. [add.] In lednuaV tan., a rope 
fastened at both endsi so tbAt a par- 
cha*iemay be hoolied to its bight. Also, 
a duublo rupC) having thimlilcs attached 
hctwixt its two portfl^ and used as a 
fair- leader for ropes, 

SPAN, r. 1. To agree ui colour, or in 
colonr atid si^; aa^ the horves tpan 
weii. [Nev England.^ 

SPANGjB.i, Toleap withelaaticforce; 
to spring. — As a rerb active, to cause 
to iitntig i and as a notin, a spring ; the 
act of springing. [Scotch.] 

SFANG'ING, ppr. Springing; bound- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

SPAN'IGLES, n. In anc. eottume, small 
circular ornaments of metal stitched on 
varionji articles of dress. Sut^h oriia- 
mente were used by iodie^ in the time 
of Elixaheth. 

SPAN ISH-CHALK^ n. Steatite or 
soap-stone. 

SPAN'ISH-WTKDLASS, h. In fhip^, 
an apparatus used for j^etting up rigg- 
ing, Ace. It eonsists of a wooden roller^ 
about which a rope is wouudp, having 
an iron bolt inserted in its btght for 
heaving the roller rouud. 

SPANK^ V. I. To more with quickneas 
and elasticity. [Siatch.] 

SPAN NEE, It. [add.] In a marim 
(team-eitgiiWf the lever of parallel mo- 
tion» or rod which connects the jointed 
rods with the radius -bar. Alao, in 
other engines, the hand-bar^ or lerer 
by whii^h the vaWes are moved for the 
admission and shatttng-oR^of the steam. 

SP AN NISHlNU.t It. [Fn fTpanofivge^ 
tnenL] The full blow of a flower^ 
[C'haaeerA 

SPA N ' ^ W O K M , a. Caterp ill on of m otha 
of the family Geonnftridie are often ao 
called in the United StateSj from their 
appearing to meaaure the ground step 
by step aa they proceed. They are alio 
called toojierj. 

SPAR, w. [add.] Among teatn^ a ge- 
neral term for otoiita^ ^ar<Li, boom«, and 

urn 



gaJTs.— Amon^ aid archiletU^ a pieee of 
timber of various kinds. 

SPAR^ANDE,t P^r. Sparing; bein^ 
niggardly. [ChaattT.] 

SPAR'-DECK, n. [add,] Properly, a 
temporary deck laid in ony part of a 
vessel. The term la also niii>lied to the 
(luoner-deckt gangways, a Ltd forecastle 
of a deep<-waui.ted vessel. 

SPARE, p. i, [add.] To refrain. [Chau- 
cerA 

SPAk ETH,t iffijier, 2d jjeri. p!ur. 
Spare ye. [Chaucer A 

SPAir-UAUR,t w. A sparrow-bawk. 
[Chaucer.] 

SPAR -HAWK. Set Sparrow- Hawk. 

SPAirKLEpf v.i. [add.] To emit with 
coruscotiuna j as^ cjes that iparhte (ires. 
[iJri/ftfn.] 

SPAR RLEIlSjfl. The tiger-beetles are 
so named from their lively eolours, aivd 
their ilyinn; about in the sun. 

SPXHRE,t \v. L [See SpahJ To bar; 

«PERttE.f f tobolt; to shut. [Spen- 
terA 

SiPAUREjf a. A spar i n wooden bar. 
[Chaucer.] 

SPAirRED,t P;*^ Barred; bolted. 
WhaacerA 

SPAR'ROW-M^MT, n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Pasaerina 
(Linn.) Also, a plant of the genus 
Erica, the E. fmnserina. 

SPARRY ANHYDRITE, n. Same aa 
CubiI'Spau, a Bubspecie§ of prismatic 
gypaum, found In the salt-mines of 
Halle, ^c. 

SPARRY GRASS, n. Asparagus. 
[Scotch.] 

SPARSELY, instead of SPARSELY. 

SPARTBE.t n. [Sai.] An axe or ha]* 
bert. IChauc^r.] 

SPARTlUM, n. A gciiu^ of ornamen- 
tal plants, nat. order Leit;umiiio!ia^ S. 
junccum, Spanish-broom, inhat>its the 
iwuth of Europe. Its scHb are emetk, 
pargative, diuretic, and tonic, and are 
employed medicinally in L-aics of dropsy. 

SPASM, n. [add.] Cotigtrictive tpusfn^ 
spAi9m attended with contraction, ri* 
gjdityj or both, as wry-neek, lock -jaw, 
&c. — St/netonic rpaSJH^ the tremulous, 
timultaneouA, and chronic agitation of 
various mm^eleoT as shjji king-palsy, St 
Vitus's dnnce, ^c. 

SPAS MUS CYN reus, n. The sardo- 
nic laugh or grin. 

SPAT, n. The name given by oyster* 
tisbers to the developing spa wo of the 
oyster. 

SPAT,fl. fadd.] A blow. [locaf.]~A 
petty combat; a Hltle quarrel or dis- 
se ojiion . [ A Ae%p KnQhind v \i!garism. ] 

SPATHE, instead of SPATHE. 

SPATHO'DE.4, n. A ^enus of plants^ 
nat. order Bignoniacea;. The BL>ecies 
are truly splendid plants when in Hower, 
the Jlowers beiti;:: orai]|L;e'Coloured, yel* 
low, or purple. They are chiefly natives 
of the East Indies, 

SPATB, m. Spatterdashes. [5co^cA.] 

SPATULA RI A, n. A genufl of fifhes 
belonging to the sturgeon tribe. They 
are remarkable for the form of their 




anonts, which are enormously long, and 
leaf- 1 ike in f ijrm , The type uf tl le ge nus 
is the paddle- hsh of the Mississippi. 
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IpAWuJ }"' The*houlJcr. [5^icA.] 

SPA'- WATER, n. An acidalous chaly- 
beate, ctintaining more iron and car- 
bonic acid than anj other mineral 
aprini?. 

SPA W'DER, II. A provincial term, sig- 
nifying an injury arising from the legs 
of animals being forced too far asunder 
on ice or slippery roads. 

8PAWL, ». i. In Did., No. 2 belongs 
to the Noun, 

SPfiAK, V. t. [add.] Speak tad brow, and 
true maid, speak with a serious coun- 
tenance, and as a true maid. [^AoA.] 

SPfiAR, V. t [add.] Speak kim far, 
carry your praises far. [Skak.] 

SPfiARING DEMURRER, n. In law, 
a demurrer in which new facts which 
do not appear upon the face of the bill 
in equity, are introduced. 

SPEC, for Speculatiov. [Vulgttr.] 

SPfi'CES,t «. plur. Species; sorts or 
kinds. [CkoMcer.] 

SPE"CIAL,a. [add.] Special bastard, 
in law, one born of parents before 
marriage, the parents afterwards inter- 
marnring. — Special injunctions, those 
prohibitory writs or interdicts against 
acts of parties, such as waste, nuisance, 
piracy, &o.— Special occupancy, where 
an estate is granted to a man and his 
heirs during the life of cestui que vie, 
and the grantee die without alienation, 
and while the life for which -be held 
continues, the heir will succeed, and is 
called a special occupant. — Special 
paper, a list kept in court for putting 
down demurrers, &o., to be argued. 

SPE'CIALTY DEBTS, n. In law, 
bonds, mortgages, debts secured by 
writing under seal. 

SPE'CIES, n. [add.] In scientific clas- 
sifi^caiion, a group of such indiTiduals 
as have an essential identity in all qua- 
lities proceeding from their ultimate 
constitution or structure. 

SPECIFIC, a. [add.] That specifies 
or particularizes ; as, a specific state- 
ment. 

SPECIFICALLY, adv. [add.] Defi- 
nitely; particularly. 

SPECK, R. [Suio-Gotb. spaeck.] Blub- 
ber, the fat of whales, and other mam- 
malia in South Africa. The fat flesh 
of the hippopotamus is so called by the 
Dutch.— 5p«cA-/a/'«, in the Nortkem 
wkale -fiskery, falls or ropes rore 
through blocks, for hoisting the blub- 
ber and bone off the whale. 

SPECK-AND-SPAN-NEW, a. Quite 
new. [Sir W. ScoU.^ 

SPECKSiONfiER', n. IniYie Nortkem 
wkale-Jiskery, the man who directs the 
cutting operations. 

SP£CTATO'RLAL,a. [add.] Looking 
on ; obsenring. 

SPECULAR, a. [add.J Of glass; 
transparent. — Specular iron-'Ore, iron- 
glance, a subspecies of rhomboidal iron- 
ore, occurring frequently in crystals of 
a brilliant metallic lustre. The com- 
mon variety affords an excellent male- 
able iron, and the micaceous yields an 
iron well suited for cast ware. 

SPECULA'RIA, II. A genus of planU, 
nat. order Campanulaceie. The species 
are small annual plants. S. kybrida is 
a native of the corn-fields of Great 
Britain . S. speculum is a pretty annual, 
commonly cultivated under the name 
of Venus*s looking-gUtts. 

SPEC ULATING, ppr. MediUting; 
purchasing with the expectation of an 
advance in price. 

SPECULATIVE, a. [add.] Command- 



ing au extensive jjrospecC; o.^, n specn- 
lative height. [Lat. specula.] [ Cowper.] 
SPfiDE,t V. t To speed ; to despatch. 
[Ckaucer.] 
SPfiDETUL,t a. Effectual; success- 
ful. [Oumeer.] 

SPfiECE,t n. Kind ; species. 

SPfiECHIFICA'TlON, n. Actof mak- 
ing speeches or of haranguing. [ Used 
rcUker as a term cf sport or derision.] 

SPEECH'IFY, V. t. [add.] [Ratker a 
low word.] 

SPfiED'ER, R. One who speeds; a ma- 
chine. 

SPfiER, V. t. See Speib. 

SPfiER'INGS, n.pl. Askings; answers to 
questions asked ; information. [Scotck.] 

SPfiRE'-HOUSE, ) R. A parlour; the 

SPfi A K'-HOUSE, ) room in a convent 
in which the inmates were allowed to 
speak with their friends. 

SPER'TAKEL,t r. [£^ Spectacle.] 
A spying-glass. [Ckaucer.] 

SPEL'DING, ) R. A small fish split 

SPEL'DRON, j and dried in the son. 
[Scotck.] 

SPELL, R. [add.] Sport; play. [Ckau- 
cer,] — In New England, a short time ; 
a little time ; a short turn ; a bout ; fit ; 
the continuance of any kind of weather. 
— Also, a turn of gratuitous labour 
performed to a neighbour, sometimes 
accompanied with presents. 

SPEL'LING, ppr. [add.] Taking an- 
other's turn. 

SPELL'-LAND, r. A land of spells or 
charms. 

SPELL'-STOPPED, a. Stopped by a 
spell or spells. [5AaA.] 

SPENCER, R. [add.] Spencer-mast, 
a small mast on which a spencer is 
hoisted. 

SPfiRE,f R. A sphere. [Ckaucer.] 

SPfiRE,tR. Aspear. [Ckaucer.] 

SPER'ED,t \pp. [See Sparred in 

SPER'R£D,t f this Supp.] Barred ; 
bolted. [Ckcuicer.] 

SPER'MA, R. [L.| Sperm; seminal 
fluid ; the seed of plants. 

SPERMACE'TI, a. Relating to, or 
made of spermaceti. 

SPERM ACE'TI- WHALE, \n. The 

SPERM'-WHALE, f Pkyteter 

macrocepkalus. [See Spermaceti.] 

SPERMATOCELE, instead of SPER- 
MATOCELE, [add.] Pron. spermat- 
osel. 

SPERMA'TO-CYSTID'IUM, r. [Gr. 
nriffAM, a seed, and mwrtt, a bladder.] 
A name given to the male organ of 
mosses; otherwise called staminidivm, 

SPERMATOL 06Y, r. [Gr. m«c4«, 
seed, and htyn, discourse.] A treatise 
on sperm. 

SPERME.t R. See Spebm. [Ckaucer.] 

SPERMID'IUM, instead of SPERMI'. 
DIUM. 

SPER'MODERM, r. [add.] Properly, 
the testa, primine, or external membrane 
of the seed of plants. 

SPERM0L'061ST,R. [add.] One who 
treats of seeds. 

SPERMOPH AGA, instead of SPER- 
MO'PHAGA. 

SPERMOPH'ILA, instead of SPER- 
MOTHILA. 

SPERMOPH'ILUS, instead of SPER- 
MO'PHILUS. 

SPERS'ED,t \pp. [See Disperse.] 

SPERST,+ f Dispersed; scattered. 
[Spenser.] 

SPE'TUM, R. A kind of spear ufed in 
the 15th century. [See cut in Diet. 
Spear.] 

SPHACJSLIS'MUS, r. See Sphacel- 
ism. 
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SPnyEUEXGHTMA, n. [Gr. s^mt^ 
s sphere, and w^jpifL», anything poured 
out.] A name given to the spherical 
variety of the parenchyma of plants. 

SPUiERID lUM, R. [Gr. rf«^ a 
sphere, and ii9«f , resemblance.] A genits 
of palpicorn coleopterous insects, the 
species of which are found chiefly in 
dung. 

SPHiEROCOC'CITES, R. A genua of 
fucoidal fossil plants firom the oolite 
series of the Yorkshire coast. 

SPH^'RODUS, R. A foesU genus of 
fishes from the oolitic and cretaoeous 
strata. 

SPHiEROSIDE'RITE. See Sphebo- 

BIDBRITB. 

SPHAL'ERO-CARTIUM, r. [Gr. 
#f«Xi;«r, delusive, and ««{««r, fruit.] A 
botauical designation of the collective 
fruit of the yew, blitum, dec 

SPHE6'IDJS, R. SameasSpBECTDiK. 

SPHENACAN'THUS, r. A genus of 
fossil fishes from the coal-formation of 
Scotland. 

SPHE'NOID, instead of SPHENOID'. 

SPHE'NOID, R. The sphenoid bone. 

SPHE'NO-PALATINE GANGLION, 
R. The largest of the cranial ganglia. 

SPHENOFTERIS, instead of SPUEN- 
OPTERIS. 

SPHE'NO - SALPIN'GO - ST APHY - 
Ll'NUS, R. A designation of the cir- 
cumflexus-palati muscle. 

SPHE'NO-STAPHYLI'NUS, a. A de- 
signation of the levator palati mollis. 

SPHEROM'ETER, instead of SPHE- 
RO'METER. 

SPllER ULA, R. [L. spkarula, a litUe 
sphere.] A spherule; a term applied to 
the globose peridium of some plants. 

SPHIGMOM'ETER, SPHYGMOM'- 
ETER, instead of 8PHIGMO'M£- 
TER SPHYGMOMETER. 

SPHRAG'IDE, instead of SPHRAO'- 
ID. 

SPHYRiE'NODUS,R. A genus of fossil 
fishes from the London clay. 

SPI'CA, R. [L. an ear of corn.] In sur- 
gery, the name of a bandage, so named 
from its turns, being thought to re- 
semble the rows of an ear of com. — 
Spica descendens, the uniting bandage 
used in rectilinear wounds. It con- 
sists of a double-headed roller, with a 
longitudinal slit in the middle, three or 
four inches long. [See Spike.] 

SPICE'- APPLE, n. A kind of apple, 

SPICED, pp. [add.] Having a taste or 
flavour; having a relish. — Metapkori- 
cally, nice; dainty; delicate; tender; 
as, a spiced conscience. [Ckaucer.] 

SPl['CES,tR. for Spbces. Species. 
rC^tccer.J 

SrICR,t R. A spike; a tenter. 

SPICK-AND-SPAN, r. Matter and 
form. [Sir W. Scott.] 

SPICK-AND-SPAN, ado. With glossy 
ft^hness. [Butler.] 

SPIXOSE, \a. Having spikes or ears; 

SPreOUS, ] eared likecom. 

SPIC'ULA, R. pi Spicules. [L.] A small 
spike or spikelet. 

SPIC'ULIFORM, a. Having the form 
of a spicule. 

SPICULIO'ENOUS, a. Containing 
spicules. 

SPI'DER-CATCHER, r. A bird, the 
Tickodroma muraria, found in southern 
Europe. It is allied to our creeper. 
Also, a genus of birds (Arachnothera), 
whose favourite food is spiders. 

SPI'DER-FLY, R. A dipterous insect of 
the family Pupipara. There are many 
species of these found parasitic on birds 
and quadrupeds. They belong to the 
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genera Hippobosca and Njcteribia. 
They are long-legged, and, like spidem, 
moye sideways. 

SPrDER-MONKETS, n. A name giTen 
to monkeys of the gen as Ateles, which 
are distinguished by the great length, 
slendemess, and flexibility of their 
limbs, and by the prehensile power of 
their tails. They are fonnd in South 
America. 

SPrDER. SHELL, n. A species of the 
genus Mnrez. 

SPI£S,tn.r/. [5«Spt.] Looks; glancea. 
[SpenserA 

SPIGUB'NEL, 11. [Sax. tpievrran, to 
shut up, or inclose.] In law, the sealer 
of the royal writs. 

SPIKB, V. t. [add.l To fix upon a spike. 

SPIKE'.LAV'ENDER. it. Common la- 
vender, iMoandula ipica, 

8PIR£'-NAIL, n. A nul of four inches 
in length and upwards. [Set Spire.] 

8PIR£'-TE AM, n. In the UnUed States, 
a waggon drawn by three horses, or by 
two oxen and a horse. 

SPrKY, a, [add.] Set with spikes; as, 
tjnky wheels. {Popt.'l 

SPILAN^TBUS, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Compositas, suborder Corym- 
bifersB. The involucre and receptacle 
of S, oleracea are said to act as a po wer> 
fnl stimulant of the salivary organs. 

SPILE, 11. [D. tpil; Ir. tpile; Scot. 
tpyltJ\ A small peg or wooden pin, used 
to stop a hole ; a stake driven into the 
ground to protect a bank, form wharfs, 
abutments, &c [Provincial.'] 

SPILE'-HOLE, n. Air-hole of a cask; 
hole for a spile. 

SPILLIKINS, n. plwr. A set of small 
ivory instruments used in playing 
games. 

SPILL, n. A strip of paper rolled up to 
light a lamp or a cigar. [Provincial.'] 

SPILLE.+ V. #. iSee Spill. [Chaucer.] 

8PILLE,t 9. i. To perish; to be lost. 
[Chaucer.] 

SPILT.t for SPiLLKi>,t pp. [Snio-Goth. 
spiaell; G. spille; Scot, tpale, a small 
shiver or thin si „) of wood, a chip.] 
Pieced; diversified with pieces; inlaid. 
[Spenser.] 

SPIXUS, R. [Gr. 09$Xh, a spot] In 
patho., a congenital spot or discolora- 
tion of the skin. 

SPrNA, n. [add.] The backbone or 
spine. 

SPI'NA-BIF'IDA, II. [L.1 The cloven 
spine; a disease attendea with an in- 
complete state of some of the vertebrae, 
and a fluid swelling, commonly situ- 
ated over the lower lumbar vertebra. 

SPIN^ACH, n. [add.J New Zealand 
tpinach, the Tetragonia expanta, used 
instead of common spinach. 

SPINA'GIA, lu A genus of plants. [See 
Spinach.] 

SPINA^LIS DOR'SI, n. A muscle of 
the back, which serves to extend the 
vertebrn, and to assist in raising the 
spine. 

SPrNA-VENTO'SA, n. [L.J A caries 
of a bone ; white-swelling. 

SPINDLE-LEGGED, a. Having long 
slender legs. 

SPIN'DLE. SHELL, n. The species of 
the genus Fusus. 

SPINES OF THE LEAVES, n. In &o<., 
the hardened extremities of lobes ; or, in 
some cases, superficial spiny elevations. 

SPIN'ET, or SPINET', n. 

SPI'NIFOKM, instead of SPIN'I- 
FORM. 

SPI'NINESS, It. The quality of being 
spiny. 

8PINNE,t V. t To spin. 



SPIN'NY,) II. A small wood; a clump 

SPI'NY, ) of trees; a small grove or 
shrubbery. [Provincial.] [^Ses Spinet.] 

SPIN'ULOUS, a. Covered with minute 
spines. 

SPFRACLE, instead of SPIR'ACLE, 
n. [add.] Any small hole, aperture, ori- 
fice, or vent ; a pore ; a minute passage ; 
as, the spiracles of the human skin. 

SPI'RAL CAM, n. In iii«cA., the name 
given to the solid cam {which see in this 
Supp.\ when the ridge is formed spirally 
on the cone. 

SPFRAI. WHEELS, n. [add.] Wheels 
of this kind are used when the two 
shafts require to pass each other; when 
the shafts are in the same plane, bevel- 
wheels are employed. Spiral wheels 
are attended with considerable friction, 
and are therefore objectionable. 

SPIRE, R. [add.] A term applied collec- 
tively to the convolutions of a spiral 
shell, which are placed above the low- 
est or body whorl, whatever shape it 
may assume. — A stake ; probably a cor- 
ruption of spere {spear). [Ckcaicer.] 

SPlRE,t V. t. To shoot forth. 

SPlRED,t pret. of Spere, to inquire. 
Asked; inquired. [Chaucer.] 

SPrRIFER, instead of SPIR'IFER. 

SPIRIT, n. [add. J Spirit of sense, sen- 
sibility of touch. [iSAoA.] 

SPIRIT, V. t. [add.] To convey away 
rapidly and secretly, as if by the agency 
of a spirit ; as, *< I felt as if I had been 
spirited into some castle of antiquity." 

SPIR'IT-DUCK, n. The Anas albeola 
is so called in the United States from 
its expertness in diving, and its sudden 
appearances and disappearances. 

SPIRITS, n. [add.] Ordinary spirits 
contain from 50 to 62 per cent, of alco- 
hol ; spirits of wine, from 62 to 67 per 
cent. ; rectified spirits, from 82 to 85 
per cent. 

SPIR'ITUAL, a. [add.] Spiritual cor- 
porations, corporations where the mem- 
bers are entirely spiritual persons, and 
incorporated as such, for the further- 
ance of religion and perpetuating the 
rights of the church. They are either 
sole, as bishops, certain deans, parsons, 
and vicars ; or aggregate, as deans and 
chapters, prior and convent, abbot and 
monk. 

SPIRITU AL'ITT, n. [add.] Spirituality 
of benefices, the tithes of land, &c. 

SPIRITUALIZE. For "v. t.," read v. t 

SPIRITUOS'ITY,t instead of SPIR'- 
ITUOSITY. 

SPIRITUO SO, instead of SPIRIT- 
UOSO. 

SPIR'ITUS, n. [L.] Spirit; any inflam- 
mable liquor obtained by distillation. 

SPIROG LYPHUS, n. A genus of fos- 
sils from the mountain-limestones of 
Ireland. 

SPIR'ULA, R. A genus of cephalopods, 
having a discoid multilocular shell, and 
forming the type of the family Spiru- 
lidsB. 

SPI'RY, a. [add.] Abounding in spires 
or steeples; as, spiry towns. [Thorn' 
sorJ 

SPITE, R. [add.] Chagrin ; vexation ; 
trouble. \Shah.] 

SPIT'OUS,t a. [See Spite.] Spiteful; 
Angry. [Chaucer.] 

8PlT'OUSLY,t adv. Angrily; spite- 
fully. [Chaucer.] 

SPIT'TLE, V. t To dig or stir with a 
smiUl spade. [Itocal.] 

SPIT'TLY.t «. SUmy ; full of spitUe. 

SPLAI£,t V. I. [See Displat.] To dis. 
play ; to unfold ; to expand ; to extend. 
[Chaucer.] 
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SPLANCHNOG'RAPHY,R.[Gr, 
rvXmyxfA^e bowels,and 9^(c^,to wnte.] 
An anatomical description of the vis- 
cera. 

SPLANCH'NO-SKEL'ETON, n. [Gr. 
rvXatyx'Mf an intestine, and r»ixir«r, a 
dry body.] In anat., a term applied to 
the various osseous or cartilaginous 
pieces which are often found support- 
ing the viscera and organs of the senses 
of animals. 

SPLAY, V. t. [add.] To display; to un- 
fold. 

SPLAY'-MOUTHED, a. Haring a wide 
mouth. 

SPLEN, R. [L., from Gr. rvXn*.] The 
spleen. 

SPLENAL'ljilA, R. See Splenalot. 

SPLENET'ICALLY, adv. In a morose 
or splenetic manner. 

SPLEN'ICAL,t a. Relating to the 
spleen. 

SPLENIZA'TION, r. In patho., a 
change produced in the lungs by in- 
flammation, in which they resemble the 
substance of the spleen. 

SPLEN'OCfiLE, instead of SPLEN'- 
OCELE 

SPLENOGRAPHY, R. [Gr. ^wKn,, the 
spleen, and y(mft», to describe.] An 
anatomical description of the spleen. 

SPLEN0L'06Y, r. [Gr. rwkv, and 
x«yw,discour8e.] A treatise on the spleen. 

SPLENOT'OMY, r. [Gr. nrAii>, and 
wfuii a cutting.] Anatomical dissection 
of the spleen. 

SPLIN'TER, V t. See Splint. 

SPLINTS, R.j>fttr. In 
one. armour, small 
overlapping plates 
for the defence of the 
bend of the arm, and 
which allowed of free 
motion. [SeeSvusi- 
Abmoub.] 
SPLIT, R. A crack; 
rent, or longitudinal 
fissure ; a breach ; a division or separa- 
tion, as in a political party. [Cciloq. ) 

SPLIT, pp. Divided; separated; rent; 
broken or dashed to pieces against a 
rock, as a ship. 

SPLFFTED, pp. Same as Split, but 
seldom used. 

SPOCH'-DOG,t R. A species of dog. 

SPOD'IUM, R. The oxide of zinc. 

SPOD'OMANCY, r. [Gr. #«t^, a cin- 
der, and /MMtntm, divination.] Dirination 
by ashes. 

SPORE, R. [addj The round of a ladder. 

SPORE, V. t. To fit or furnish with 
spokes. 

SPO'LIATORY, instead of SPOLIA'- 
TORY. 

SPOND YL^IDiB, r. A family of marine 
conchifers, named from the genus Spon- 
dylus, — which see, 

SPON£,f R. A spoon. [Chaucer.] 

SPONOE'-CRAB, R. A name given to 
crustaceous animals of the genus Dro- 
mia. [See Dromia.] 

SPONtiE'LET, instead of 8PON'6E. 
LET. 

SPONO'ING, fipr. Wiping with a wet 
sponge ; cleansing with a sponge ; gain» 
ing by mean arts, by intrusion, or hang- 
ing on. 

SPONdrOLA, R. [L.] A spongiole,— 
which see. 

SPONNE,t pret. ofSpinne {Spin), Spun. 
Whaucer.) 

S)*ON^SlBL£, a. Worthy of credit. 
ILocal.] 

SPON'SINGS, ) R. In a steamrship, the 

SPON'CINGS,) curve of the timber 
and planking towards the outer part of 
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the viTiR'. before wnJ &baft each of the 

SPUN'SIONAL, a. ReflpoDiibte; im- 
plyini;; a plcdjje. 

SPONTA'NEOtrs^a, fndd.] Spontanea 
ovt diitm*ea, those vrbieb occur without 
external rause. 

SPOOK, n, f D.] A gho«t; a hoUgobJin. 
lAmerictift.] 

SPOON EY» n, A man who has been 
drink mg till he bfKiomei iliiiftuttiDg ; & 
flCtipid or flUlf fellow. IProtdntifti.] 

BFOOfi'FVL, n. [add.] A flmnll quan- 
tity of a lii|uid. 

BPOH ADES^ n. [Gr.] A nuine fdven 
by the Greeks to n cluster of Ulands m 
the Ar(>hipe1ago. — Also, in antiqHitjf^ a 
naroc ffiven to stars which were not in- 
cluded in any conaiellntion. They iLre 
now di^tbieukhcd by tJie oamo of hji- 
/armed itart. 

BPORAD'IGALLT, adv. DiJipersedly; 
in tt seattercd majioer ; teparatcly ; 
singly. 

SPOUE.f rt. [Sai. t|wra.l A epur. 
fCAsiicrr.] 

S|*DRE8, n. In frof , the aped -like re- 
productive bodies of thaliogens and 
acro^etifl. 

fiPO'iitD, fi. fn hot,, a naked eorcle. 

BPDttNKpt V. f, fSax. tpoman^ tpurnan. 
(S^ Spubw.J To itrike at ; to strike the 
foot Jigainsi anything. [Cttaucer.] 

SPOROPHYL LUM, a. Amofig the 
alffx, a leaf -like receptacle containing 
t&trjiii>ore$. 

SPORT, tt. f. [add] Ttt Mport e^, to ut^ 
ter sportively j to throw off with easy 
and playful ecrpiouflnesa ;, as^ to tpori uff 
e pijiri%ms, \A ddison. J 

6P0RT INGLY, adv. In jeat; in aport. 

SPORTSMAN, n. [add] A gambler. 
\AmtrirnH.] 

SP6liT tTLA,t (1. [L.] A dole or lar- 
gest, either of meat or tnoueyi glren 
by princfH or great men to the poor 
people. 

SPOT'TED, pp. or a. [add.] SUined ; 
impure. [Shak.l 

SPUUS'AlLE.t «. [Fr epouiamet] 
SiwuHol ; marriage. [CAniwrfr,] 

6P0UT, n. [add J To pvt mitfthin^ uji 
the Mpftut, ii to place it in pawn. [ Vulvar. \ 

SPOUT, it. t\ radd.j To make a fpeei-h, 
especiallj in dehatmg clubs. [CtiHoQ.] 

SPOUT'*SHELL, H. The Aparrhait 
pes-peticani, a Britbh shell » is Bometimea 
so CJiUed. 

SPRACK, IT. Lively' animated; spruce; 
tprijfhtty. [Scotch.] [See SvB^a,] 

6PRA1CRXE, r. t. To clamber ; to get 
oo with difficulty, [Scotch.] 

SPRAWL, n. A small twig or branch 
ofatre^. [Locai,] 

SPREAD, B. t. [add.] To extend, flgu- 
ratively ; as, to spread the interetsta of 
Christian i ty . f Atl^bvrif* ] 

SPREAD, n. [odd.] A cloth uned oa a 
cover 1 m tablej as aprcmi or fumi»hcd 
with a mpal. [CoiioquieJ.] \ 

BFHEAB'lTiG, ppr. [add J Spreading 
futje neves, a misdemeanour punishable 
«t comuioii'Iaw with hue and imprison- 
ment. 

6PREITH, J *^^^^' [i^utch.] 
BPREAGirERlE, n. Cattlc-lifUng ; 

prey-driving; al»o small spoil; paltry 

booty offlmallartitles, [ Sco tch-l 
SPRElNT,f pp. of Sprenffc. Sprinkled ; 

Mattered- [Chaufer.] 
SPREN<iE,t r. '- [Sa^j. tprt^ngaiu] To 

sprinkle; to scatter; to flinpenie* 
SPKENTjf j^p. [add.] S^ttered ; spread 



over; as, j|7mn| nith vermilion » [SpGt- 

terA 

8PRET, a. Spruce \ spry. [Lacai] 
SPRIG, Ji. [add,] A small eje-bolt rag. 

ged at the point. 
SPRIG GEDj Iff' [Add] Atifcctivelv, 

growing in sprigs; as, ttrrif^Qcd roAemary, 
SPRING, r. I. [iMld,j To beml or wind 

from a straight or plane surface^ as a 

pi^e of timber or {Av^tik in seasoning. 
SPRING, H. [add.] A beginning. [Skak.] 
SPRIN'GALL,t n. A jouth: an active 

young man ; a shoot; a warlike engine^ 

f See SpuLNaAno.J 
SPRING ALS.f M. pittr. [Sw. ipnwt^a. 

,•?«! SpBiNo.] Young meu, [.Sfjfjuer.] 
SP RIN G'- CR O € lTS,n. A spri ng -do w er- 

ing plant, the Cr^au vemut^ which 

^rowB In meadows. 
SPRING ER^ANTFXOPE, n. The 

springbok, — irAfcA tee, 
SPRING OLDS,+ n. phr. Machines for 

casting stones and arrows. [6^SpniK<>- 

4Lti,l f Chtmcer.] 
SPRING '-STAY, n. In tkipt, a smaller 

»tay usei) to assist the rei^ular one. 
SPRING' TAILS, n. Insect* of the fa- 
mily Poduridffi, which have the tail 

ending m two brifttleA, ustmlly bent 

under the belly, but which, when the 

insect wishes to move^ fly out straight 

and throw the insect forward. 
SPRII^RXE, t% i. [odd.] To rtyiosmHU 

drop^ or aprinkk-s ; as, to make water 

gftrinhit up in line dew, 
SPRINK LlNG.n. [add.] A small quan^ 

tity of any thing scattered ; a sprinkle, 
8 PR IT E ' LESS, t o . A>e S fmui n t l ess. 
SPRlT'-SAILYARD,ii,Iu*/ffjjf,ayard 

si ung across the bu wsprtt. A sprit-sail 

U4cd to \te rigged on it. [Set Spbit- 

SjLXL. See cut in Diet. J ra- Boo it.] 
SPRUCE, V. i. [add.] To tpruee ap, 

to dress one*s self sprucely or neatly. 

[American.] 
SPRUE, n. That which is thrown off In 

cwrtru)^ metals; dross or scoria ; a dls^. 

ease. [See Sprkw.] 
8PRUG, n. A span-ow. [Statch.] 
SFRUG'-UP, V. 1. To dress neatly. [Lo- 

ean 
SPRUWT,t «* [add.] A short curled 

hair. 

SPRUSH, rt. Spruce. [Scotch.] 
SPRY, a. [add.l [L&eal in Etuflemd.] 
SPULE'-BANE, n. The shoulder-boue. 

\Scfttch.] 
SPU M1NE33, Instead of SPUU'I- 

NESS, 
SPUNE. n. A tpoon. [SaHch.) 
SFUN6E, tr. (. To get or gain by mean 

arts, [Sfe SpOPfOE.] [Suift.] 
SPUNOE, p r To get by sponging; afl, 

to Jt/mngf a breakfiMt. [Sttift.] 
SPUN'OER, n. One who, by mean arts, 

contrives to feed at the eipense of 

otherB. [StrifiJ] 
SPUR, n. [add.] Spttr^thoret, or Mpurt, 

[Ste SuKia.s in this Supp^ See oIao 

Sprit.] 
SPURCR, I*, [add.] The caffer^^pttrge 

is the Euphorbiii tathprit^ the oil of the 

seeds of which is a substitute for oroton- 

oil; the cuprejt-tpvrge is the E. ct/parit^ 

xian, A virulent poiiiHin ; the prf/y rpaf&e 

is the E.iii^AiiJi, once uacd na a powerful 

purgative ; the winter- tpurgf is the £^ 

hiberna, a fish -poison, 
SPURXING, n. A small sea-fish. 
SPUH'-MAKER, n. Une who makes 

spurs, 
SPURN, P. i [add.] To stumble or strike 

against accidea tally ; at, to tpura at a 

dead body and fall upon it. 
SPURN'EY.H. Aplant; probably acor- 

ruption of tpurreu^ 



SPUR RER, n. [add,] Something that 
incicea or urges on ; as, a jptfrrrr to 
exercise and amusement. [SwifL] 

SPU R'-ROVV'EL, n. The point of a spur. 

SPUR'RY, M. ^i^vSPUKRKT. 

SPUR'*WHANG, B. Spurdeather. 

[Scotch] 

SPUR^WING, n, [add.] Geese of the 

' genus Pieetropterus are al^ so called. 

Tbey are natives of Africa, and have 

two strong spurs on the shoulder of tlie 

wing, 

SPt'ALS.f n. jdur. [See Sev.] S|iiea. 
I [SjfMJUt^r.] 

SPf RE,t c. L [See SifikE.] To sbi;>ot 
i forth. [L^pffluer.] 

I SQUi^B -CUtCK, H. A chicken noi 
I fully feathered. \ LoiXkiA 

SQUi^D'DY, a. Squabby. {Americtm 
I ru/(/ar(fm.] 

; SQUALVI OUS.f Tyrwhitt conjecture* 
this word to signify iquemtdshf but b 
very doubtful as to the proper nieatiiug 
or derivation. From the context it 
would seem to have eome connectioa 
1 \if\lh tquaU \it tqualid. \Chauctr.\ 

SQUAMES,t ri. p/«r. [L. tquum^ a 
fcealeJ Scales. [CAatfrfr.] 

SQUA^MlFORMjioiteadofSQUAM- 
IFORM. 

SQUA'MIPEN, R. SffSqtJAUfPE^'iiiEft. 

SQUAN'DER, n. Act of stiuonderini^. 
[Hare.] 

SQUARE, n. [add.] Method of tetui 
tquares, the method of finding the |iro- 
bable error in aasuming the mean of a 
number of discordant ob^rviitiunfl of a 
pheoometion^ In the application of tbla 
Riethod, the rule in all euQea L» the 
same ; namely, that (hat re-'f^ult has tbe 
greatest probability in ita favoiur, the 
aaaumptiou of which makes the sum ol 
the square* of the error* the least poa* 
sitde, provided that all the observations 
are ei;ually worthy of contidenc?. The 
method of lea^t sciuares is now uuiver* 
aally used iu astronomy. 

SQUARE, V. L [add,j To Mquarr tJbe 
tirf:ief to determine the exact oreA oTa 
circle in tquore meafiure. [See Ql ai>- 

RATPRE.J 

SQUARE, r. i. [add.] To tquare irp,tO 
put one's self in an attitude l&t for box- 
ing. [Provincifti.] 

SQUARE -GOUPLING^ b. In mitt- 
work, a kind of permanent coupling, 
of which the coupllng-boa ia made m 
halves and square, corresifouding to tbe 




form of tbe two connected ends of the 
shafts. The two halve» of the box are 
bolted together on the o[)pogite «ide«« 
OS reprcjiented by the annexed ^ure. 

SQliARE'-TO£D, *i. Having the t<«!* 
or end Rquare. 

SQi;AiriNG,for "ppr or it.,*' read ppr. 
[add.] Squioring'i^f in thi^t-bvildinffj 
plugging oif and otherwise tightening 
the trenails, and cbinsing all the renu 
antl shakes in the idanks, after the 
scams have been raulked. 

SQUARISH, rt. Nearly sqnare. 

SQLij^Sir-BUG, n. in Nev Emj^OTid, 
the name given to a fetid insect de- 
structive to the leaves of the squasli- 
vine. It belongs to the order Hemip- 
tera, and is the Corms triMti^ of natur^ 
slista. 

SQU4BH ER, It, One who squashea. 



STAFF 

BQU^SH-GOURD, n. The CuatrbUo 
melojpepo, [See Squash.] 

SQU^TrNA, n. A genus of cartilagin- 
ous fishes belonging to the family 
Sqoftlidie. The S. angelus is the ^xkgeX- 
fish, SN9ua/ti# fouote'iia (Linn.) [5MAir> 
oel-FibhJ 

SQUAW-ROOT, fi. In the United 
States, a medicinal plant, the Ufacrotys 
raeemosa. It possesses narcotic pro- 
perties, and is recommended by the 
Shakers for correcting the secretions. 

SQUAW'-WEED, n. In the Ufdted 
Staiee, a medicinal plant, the Senecio 
obovatut, used for diseases of the skin. 

SQUfiAL, n. A shrill or sharp cry. 

SQUSaL, v. i. [add.] This yerb was 
formerly used of persons ; as, her nurse 
scarce heard her squeal. [Prior.'] — 
Ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets. [Shah.] 

SQUETfiAGUE^ n. (sqwe-t€g'.) An 
American fish, the Lahrus squeteaque, 
Tery common in the waters of Long 
Island Sound and adjacent bays. 

SQUIB, n. Instead of ** A pretty fel- 
low " [No. 3], read A petty fellow; a 
flashy person. 

SQUIB, V. i. [add.] [Colloquial in the 
United States.] 

SQUIB'BING, ppr. Throwing squibs; 
uttering seyere reflections. [Q}lloquial 
in the United States.] 

SQUlER,f n. A squire. [Chaucer.] 

SQUI£B,t V. t. To attend as a squire. 
[Chaucer.] 

SQUl£B'IE,t n. A company or num- 
ber of squires. [Chaucer.] 

SQUIG'GLE, V. t To shake a fluid 
about in the month, with the lips closed. 
[Local,] 

SQUILL, n. [add.] Officinal squiU, tht 
Seilla maritima (Linn.), or Urginea 
ScUla of Steinheil. — Paneratie squill, 
the Urginea fMneration (Steinheil). It 
inhabits the Mediterranean coast, and 
is used as the officinal squill, but is said 
to be milder in its effects. 

SQUINAN'THUS, n. A species of Jun- 
cus, the J. odoratus, called also sweet- 
rush and cameVs-hay. It has a pun- 
gent taste and fragrant smell, and its 
pith was once used medicinally. 

SQUINT'-E?E, n. [add.] A partial 
judgment. [SpenserA 

SQUIRE, n. A rule ; a foot-rule. [<S%aA.] 

SQUIRE,t for Square, n. [Spenser.] 

6QUIRR. See Squib. 

SQUIRT, n. A foppish young fellow; 
a whipper-snapper. [American vulgar- 
ism.V 

SQUIRT'ED, pp. Fijected in a stream 
fh>m a narrow orifice. 

SQUIRT'ING, ppr. FIjecting from a 
narrow orifice in a stream. 

STAB, V. t. [add.] To be Hahhed with 
laughter, in Shah., is to be completely 
oyercome with laughter; to laugh one's 
self out of breath. 

STAB'BING.n. Instead of signification 
giyen, read as follows: — The act of 
piercing with a pointed weapon; the 
aot of wounding or killing with a 
pointed instrument. 

STACK, n. [add.] Stach cf arms, a 
number of muskets set up together, 
with the bayonets crossing one another, 
forming a sort of conical pile. 

STACK£,t R. for Staor; as, a stach 
of wood. [Chaucer.] 

STADE, n. A furiong; a stadium,— 
which see. 

STAD'LE,t »• [See Staddlb.] A staff. 
[Spenser.] 

STAFF, n. [add.] negimenial staJBt, an 
establishment of officer§, consisting of 



STAMIN 

an adjutant, quarter- master, chaplain, 
surgeon, dec. — Personal staff, the offi- 
cers immediately about the general of 
an army. — Staff-officer, an officer be- 
longing to the staff of a regiment. 

STAFF'-HERDING, n. In law, a right 
to driye cattle on a common gently, 
without hounding or yiolence. 

STAFF'.SLING,t n. A sling which 
consisted of a staff, with a leathern 
bag fixed to the end of it, in which the 
stone to be thrown was placed. It was 
wielded with both hands, and the sol- 
diers who used it were stationed in the 
turrets of a castle, or the topcastles 
and forecastles of shipping. [Chaucer.] 

STAG, n. [add.] A colt or filly ; a romp- 
ing girl; a castrated bull. [Local.]-- 
In the New Yorh courts, a stag is the 
technical name for a man who is always 
ready to aid in proring an alibi, for a 
consideration. 

STAG'. DANCE, n. In the UniUd 
States, a dance performed by males 
only, in bar-rooms, &c. 

S T A 6 ' I N G, It. Among ship-wrighls, 
scaffolding. 

STAO'IRITE, n. See Staotbitb. 

STAO'YRITE, for "STAG'IRITE," 
read STAd'IRITE. 

STXHL'IANISM, n. In med., the doc- 
trine of Stahl, a German physician, 
who considered eyery rital action under 
the direction and presidency of the 
soul. 

STAIDXT, adv. In a staid manner; 
calmly; soberly. 

STAIG, n. A young horse not yet broken 
in for work or riding; a stallion. 
[Scotch.] 

STAIK, n. Steak. [ScoUh.] 

STAIN, V. i. To take stains ; to become 
stained. [5AaA.] 

STAIN, n. [add.] Tincture; slight 
mark. [Shah.] 

STAIR'CASE-SHELLS, n. Shells of 
the genus Solarium are so called by 
collectors. 

STAIR'HEAD, it. The top of a stair- 
case. 

STARE'-FELLOW, n. One tied or 
burned at the same stake. 

STAK'ER.t V, i. To stagger. [Chaucer.] 

STALACTI'TES, n. The word origi- 
nally used for Stalactite. 

STAL*D,t pp. for Stolen. [Spenser.] 

STALE, n. [add.] A stalking-horse ; a 
thing stalled, or exposed for common 
sale. IShahA 

STALE^-CHECK, n. In law, an ante- 
dated check. 

STALES,t »• Pjf'r. [See Stale.] En- 
ticements; derices ; tricks. [Spenser.] 

STALK, V. i. [add.] To go warily or 
softly. [Shah.] 

STALKE,t V. i. for Stalk. [Chaucer.] 

STALKES,t n. plur. (stauks.) The up- 
right pieces of a ladder, into which the 
rounds or steps are fixed. [Chaucer.] 

ST ALK'LETS, it. In bot., secondary pe- 
tioles ; petiolules ; the stalks of leaflets. 

STALL, V. t. [add.] To set; to fix; to 
plunge into mire, so as not to be able 
to proceed ; a^ to stall horses or a car- 
riage. \ProvinciiU,] 

iT^^ORTf*}-- SeeSru^n^nr. 

STAM'ACH, n. Stomach. [Scotch.] 

STA'MEN, n. [add.J This term, when 

used in the botantoMl sense, usually 

takes the English plural sta'mens; but 

in other senses the Latin plural stam'ina. 

STAM'EN,tn. &eSTAMiN. [Chaucer.] 

STAM'IN, n. [add.] A coarse worsted 

cloth manufactured in Norfolk in the 

16th century. 
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STAR 

STAM'MEL,t a. Of a reddish colour ; 
pertaining to the cloth called stammel. 

STAMP£DE^ n. [Sp. estampado, foot- 
steps, noise of stamping feet.] In the 
western states of America, a sudden 
fright seizing upon large bodies of cattle 
or horses, in droves or encampments on 
the prairies, and causing them to run 
for many miles, until they often sink 
down, or die under their terrors. It is 
also written stampado. 

STANCK,t \a. [SuioGoth. stanha, to 

STANR,t f gasp for breath.] Ex- 
hausted; faint; weary. [Spenser.] 

STAND, r. t. [add.] To stand on, in 
seamen*s Ian., to continue on the same 
tack or course. 

STAND'ARD STARS, n. A name 
given by astronomers to those stars 
which are best known, and best adapted 
for obsenration. 

STAND'-CROP, It. A plant, the Cras- 
sula minor. 

STAND'EL, II. In law, a young store 
oak-tree, twelve of which were to be 
left in every acre of wood at the felling 
thereof. 

STAND'ER, )n. [add.] A 

STAND'ARD-GRASS, I plant, the 
Orchis masada, or male orchis; called 
also dog's-stones and satiprion. 

STAND'ING, ppr. Fadd.^ Standing 
army, a regular army kept m constant 
service, as distinct from militia.— iS^oncf- 
ing ropes. Instead of the words ** as 
the sheet-stays, backstays, dec.,** insert 
as the jackstays, backstays, &c. 

STAND'-STILL, n. Act of stopping; 
state of rest ; a stop. 

STANE, n. A stone. [Scotch.] 

STANG, n. [add.] A sting. [Scotch.] 

STANG, V. t. To sting. [Scotch.] 

STAN'IUM, n. A strong cloth of a su- 
perior quality, worn during the Anglo- 
Norman period. WwcsW^stamfortis. 

STAN'NOUS OXIDE, n. Protoxide of 
tin. 

STAN'NUM, n. [L.] Tin.— This word 
originally signified a compound of silver 
and lead. 

STANT,t for Standeth. [Chaucer.] 

STAPE'DIUS, II. [From stapes.] A 
small muscle of the internal ear, in- 
serted into the neck of the stapes or 
stirrup. 

STAPHISA^GRIA, It. 8Uve8acre,Z>W- 
phinium staphisagria, 

STAPHOTLE, II. [Gr. erm^xn, a bunch 
of grapes.] In anat., the ulvula. 

ST APHYLI^NUS, it. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, with short wing-sheaths, 
the type of the 
J family Staphy- 
Jr i/ linidcB. The spe- 
l^^^g^ cies are usually 
M ^^^^t^'^ found under 
^M^^^^\ dead leaves, 

^^^^H(^^ stones, dung,&c. 

^"^^^^\ A» The S. olens, 

_M 1L common in this 

'^" ^ country, has re- 

FMM BoTtbMUc. AofAyUnw ceived the name 
•«^ of the dcwf* 

coach-horse or rove-beetle. It is of a 
dead black, thickly punctured, and co- 
vered with short hairs. 

STAPHYLORRHA'PHIA, n. [L.] 
Same as Staphtlobapht,— wAicA see. 

STA'PLE, II. [add.] Figuratively, the 
material or substance of a thing; as, 
the staple of a literary production. 

STAR, n. [add.] Binary stars, in astr., 
sidereal systems, composed of two stars 
revolving about each other, in regular 
orbits. — In law, star was an ancient 
name for all deeds, releases, or obliga- 
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tbns of itid Jews, and t}m fcif ft ube- 
d u]« or it) retitory . [ Th e t erm th us u^ed 
ifl said to be deriv&d from Ilcb. jAe/^ar^ 
a deed or contract]— Star of the rarfA, 
a plant, tbe PianhiQff cnr^nQput, 

6TX(t, T. i\ To »hiiie OS a star; to thme 
above otber?, as an Qminf^nt- tbeatHcal 
perfoiTi^er. 

eTAtr-RlirGHT. a. Brijfht as a sUr. 

STXRCH'-MAREajit. One whoTnekei 
Btareb. 

8TXH -CROSSED, u. Ill -fated. \Shak.] 

STAUF£,t pret, of Sierve (Starve). 
[Chaucfr.] 

STXR'-GAZING, a. Looking at, or ad- 
mirinK the stars. 

STXR'-GRASS, n. [add.] A plant of the 
genus Callitricbe, and one also of the 
genus Aletris. 

STAR'- HAWK, n. A species of hawk 
so called. 

STARK, a. [add.] Strong; rigid; stiff. 
— Stark-staring -nuidf evidently quite 
mad. [Scotch.] 

8TXR'LINGES,t n. pfur. {See Ster- 
LINO.] Starlings; pence of sterling 
money. [Chaucer.'] 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM. Sounder 
Star. 

STAR'OST. instead of STA'ROST, n. 
[add.] In Poland^ a nobleman possessed 
of a castle or domain, called a ttarosty, 

STAR'OSTY, instead of STA'ROSTY, 
n. [add.] In Poland, a name giren to 
castles and domains conferred on noble- 
men for life by the crown. 

STXR'RINESS, n. The state of being 
starry. 

STXR^RY, a. In hot, arranged in rays 
like the points of a star. 

STXR'-SPOTTED, a. Spotted with 
stars. 

START, V. t. [add.] To start m anchor, 
to make it lose its hold of the ground. 
— To start a cask, to open it ; to empty 
it.— 7o start a tack or a sheet, to slack 
it off a little. 

START'LISH, a. Apt to start. [Colloq.] 

START-UPS, n. In anc. costume, a kind 
of rustic high shoes ; called also bag- 
ging-shoes. 

STATA'RIAN,t a. Steady; weU-dis- 
ciplined. 

STATA'RI ANLT,t ado. In a sUtarian 
manner. 

STATE.t ado, for Stately or Stoutly. 
[Spenser.'] 

STA'TER, n. [add.] The gold stater of 
ancient Greece was usually worth about 
£1, 3jr. sterling. The Attic silver tetra- 
drachm was, in later times, called stater. 
Stater is also the name of an apothe- 
caries' weight, equal to 1^ ounces. 

STATE'R A, n. [L.] In antiquity, a kind 
of Roman balance, much the same as 
the steelyard. 

STATES,t n. pi [See State, No. 11.] 
Canopies or pavilions. [Spenser.] 

STATES -GENERAL. See States. 

STATES'MANLY, ado. Relating to, or 
befitting a statesman; statesmanlike. 
[Seldom used,] 

STAT'ie, »a.[add.] Resting; act- 

ST iTI€AL, f ing by mere weight or 
pressure, without producing motion. 
— Statical figure, the figure which re- 
sults from the equilibrium of forces. 

STa'TING, ppr. Setting forth ; expres- 
sing in particular. 

STA'TION, n. [add.] Manner of stand- 
ing ; attitude. [5AaA.}— In boL, a term 
used to signify the peculiar locality 
where each species of plants is accus- 
tomed to grow ; and it has reference to 
climate, soil, humidity, light, elevation 
above the sea, &c. 



STATIST 'le ALLY, adv. In a itatisti- 
cfil nmnfifir. 

STATISTICS, n. [add.] Mtdkttl tta- 
titties, tbtf application of numbfin to 
iUu:^trate the natural hutorj of m«i) m 
health and dli^aAt. 

BTAT PRO KATIO'NE VOLUN'« 
TAS, instead of STAT FRO KA- 
TIONE VOLUNTAS. 

ST AT U A S, Ji. Pictu re*. [ Shah .] 

STAT UR, It. [add] A picture. [Shah.] 

STAT'UED, n. Fui-niahed with statues. 

STAT'UESQU£,a. Relating to a statue. 
[Rar. us.] 

STA'TU QUO, instead of STATU 
QUO. 

STAT'UTE, n. [add.] Some ancient 
statutes are in the form of charters or 
ordinances, proceeding from the crown, 
and in which the consent of the lords 
and commons is not expressed. — Sta- 
tute of frauds and perjuries, the Act 29 
Car. II., c. 3, which enacts for the pre- 
vention of many fraudulent practices, 
that all agreements respecting land 
shall be in writing, except leases not 
exceeding three years — two-thirds of 
the value being reserved for rent. 
Also, that all auignments and surren- 
ders, all real property contracts, de- 
clarations of trust, except by implica- 
tion and personal engagements, shall be 
in writing. Part of this statute was 
repealed by 1 Vict., c. 26. 

STAT'UTE-MERCHANT, n. [add.] 
This bond of record is fallen into disuse. 

STAT'UTE-STAPLE, n. [add.] Thb 
bond of record is now obsolete. 

STAUNCH£,t V. t. or >. [See Starch.] 
To stop ; to satisfy. [Cnaucer.] 

STAURONEaS, n. In bot, a genus of 
Diatomacee, separated from Navicula, 
in consequence of having a central 
transverse band free from striie. Na- 
vicula P/uBnicenteron of Ehrenberg be- 
longs to it. 

STAU'ROPUS, n. A genus of noctur- 
nal lepidopterous insects. S. fagi is 
known by the name of the lobster-moth. 
It is found in various parts of the south 
of England, but is a rare species. The 
larva is very curious in form. 

STAVE, V. t. [add.] In naut. Ian., to 
break a hole in a vessel ; as, our launch 
is stove. — To stave and tail, to part 
dogs by interposing a staff, and pulling 
the tail. 

STAVES, n. The plural of «/<^and stave. 

STAVES'ACRE.n. fadd.] Tht Delphi- 
nium staphiscLgrui, the seeds of which 
are emetic, purgative, acrid, and nar- 
cotic. 

ST AW, V, i, [Suio-Goth. Haa.] To be 
fixed or set; to stand still, as a cart. 
[North of England.] 

fVTAW, V. t. To put to a stand ; to sur- 
feit. [Seo^cA.I 

STAY, n. [add.] Slach in stays, the 
situation of a ship when she works 
slowly in tacking. 

STAY, V. t. [add.] To wait for; as, my 
father stays my coming. [5AaA.] 

STAY'-BARS, ) n. Strong iron bars 

STAY'-RODS,J for supporting the 
frames on which the paddle-shafts and 
intermediate shaft of a marine steam- 
ens:ine rest. 

STAY-BOBBIN, n. A bobbin used for 
stays. 

STAYD,t pp. from Stey. Stopt or 
cauicht. [Spenser.] 

STAYKTALD HOLES,*, plur. Holes 
in a wall, used by workmen to erect 
their scaffolding. \LoeeU.] 

STEAD, ) n. I Sax. sted, a place.] 

STEADYING, ) The ground on which 
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a bouM itandi) or the vftttige* of a 
former biuldinf; a farmhoase a>ud 
olTicM; a farm Llsdt [5ei>ffA.] 
STEAL, In. The handle of anjimplc- 
STEEL. t uient^ahmftoFhelTe. [IViv 
pjirui^] [See Stale, Stele ] 
STEAL, V. t [add] To do or effect some- 
thing so as to escape observation ; aa, 
to sttrtd a tigh ; to steal a lopk« 
STEAL'ER, ft. In ship-buildiag. [See 
Strri.kr,] 
STEAM'-CAR, n. [add.] {Amrricax,] 
STEAM^CUEST, n. In marine tteam- 
engines, the vessel into which the steam 
from the boilers is collected. 
STEAM-HAMMER, ) n. A form of tilt 
STftAM'-TILT, f or forge ham- 

mer, consisting of a steam cylinder 
and piston, placed vertically over tlie 
anvil. There are two varieties ; in one, 
the cylinder is fixed, and the hammer 
is attached to the piston- rod, and is 
operated by the direct action of the 
steam in the cylinder ; in the other, the 
piston is fixed, and the hammer is at- 
tached to the lower end of the cylinder, 
which similarly rises and falls by the 
action of the steam in the cylinder. 
The former is known as Nasmyth's, 
and the latter as Condie*8 hammer, 
being subjects of patents respectively 
by Mr. James Nasmyth of MAnchester, 
and Mr. John Condie of Glasgow. 




In the entablature of the above fig. is 
a steam and exhaust valve, and attached 
to it a hollow piston-rod, acting as steam 
and exhaust pipe, to which the piston is 
attached as a fixture. The steam being 
introduced into the cylinder or hammer, 
immediately above the piston, presses 
the cylinder-cover, and raises the ham- 
mer between the guides to the required 
height. The steam being then cut off, 
and the exhaust- valve opened, the ham- 
mer falls, not only with the velocity of 
gravity, but vrith the additional velocity 
produced by the compression of the air 
under the piston during the latter por- 
tion of the hammer's ascent, which, 
acting as a recoil, adds considerably to 
the effect of the blow. The valves and 
valve-gearing are so arranged that the 
person in charge of the machine can ar- 
rest the motion of the hammer while 
falling, or cause it to fall at any moment 
while ascending. 

STE AM'Y, a. Consisting of, or abound- 
ing in steam. 

STEARIC ACID, instead of STEA'- 
Rie ACID. 

STEAROP'TENE, instead of STEA- 
ROPTE'NE. 

STE'ARO-RICINIC ACID, «, An 
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»rid procured by distiUntioti from cua- 

tor-oil. 
STED.t n. \Sa Stead.] Place of ttn^ 

tton. [St^iucr^] 
STEEL ING5TRAKE, n. Sftma u 

SteelkRj— icAteA He. 
STfiEX. ip. *. To lino with stono or 
STRA^, f brick, oa r well^ c<e^-poal,, 

BTEEN'BOK, In. A speciei of ante- 

STEIN'BOK, f lope, the ^n/i/opcfm- 
gufiis, which deriTe$ itfi nBnie from in- 
liabitiog ih^ rtonif plaim Aud ruckj 
hitia of Soutb Africa, lU fle*b b 
e3iH:ni^d! csccllcnt feiikon, 

STEENHAM MEHA, «. A gentu of 
plants^ nat. ord^r BoroginaccjE. S* 
mnriiiinn in n British sp«o!o9. It dif- 
fer» but little from Lithospermum, ex- 
cept in litibie, 

STEEP, H. fiidd,] EoiTiething that i* 
fiteejitpd, or nicd in stoepmg'. 

ST£EP'-DOWN, ri. HjitLd^ Bt«p d«- 
Metit. [Shak.] 

STEEP'TNESS, n. The statn or qiuiIHj 
(^ f b?i n ij »t« p ; »te(» pness. [ Hare. ] 

STEEPLE-CHASE, n. [add,] A race 
b?twe<?n a nuntber of hoDAemet], to ivec 
which can fint reach some distant 
object (aj achurch-ateepIeXin aAtrai^ht 
course, or one marked out withiD nar- 
row limit), 

STEEP -TO, Ok In naut. tan., referrinff 
to a coast, sandbank, Sic, means thut 
the wat<r becomes suddenly deep cloii« 
lEi HhorCj or close to the beach. 

STEER'A^EtH,' [itdd.] Ste€fapejitjtten~ 
prr*, tn a TesHel carrjin^ passengers^ 
the tiame given to tho$c who do not 
occupy the miun -cabin and quarter^ 
deck. 

S r E E R ED, pp. Stirred ; medd] fed ^ it h- 
[ScoUh.] 

STEER LO?G,H. A yoting steer or bul- 
lock, 

STEER" Y, M.A bustlo ; disturbance ; 

STEER'JEf ) tumult' stirj quaudftrj. 
[Scutch] 

STEEVE, v. 1. To make an angle with 
the horizons ^ * bowsprit. 

STEEVE LY, drfp. Firmly; utoutly. 

ST£l>''BOK, ft. See StCEirnoii in thb 

ST ELL, n. A coTert; asheUer; an in- 
closure for cattle. [Scotch.] 

STELLA, I n. In 

STEL LATED-BANDA6E,) turtreru, 
a bandage so named* because it makes , 
a cross or star on the back. Jt i^ a i 
roller, applied in the furm of the Hpire I 
8, «Q a» to keep back the shouldcra, and 
often emplu'jfed in CBJtes of fracture of 
the claTicle. 

STELXlON.t n. fL. ttcUio.] A newt 
spotted with stars; called td^o the Mtar- 

STELXULATE, a. Resembling little 
Stan, 

STEM, n. [add.] Ma tit riem of a vc«ff, 
the principal curbed timber at the fore- 
most extremity of the vessel, to which 
the two eidc? are united, and on the 
upper end of winch the bcin-Bprit resti. 
It ia so named to distinguish it from 
the ciit-waier of/aUe Mtfju. 

STEME,t P t. [See Steam.] To exhale; 
to evaporate, [Spengerr] 

8TEMME,t p. f. [See Sts:m.] Toitop; 
to check; to stay. — To ttemme in c^m- 
pas4, to encom^iaa^^^ [Siten^er.] 

STENXIL, n. |ndd.] A piece of thin 
metal with letters cut out, Uftcd in 
markirtij^ packages. 

STENELY TUANSJ n [Gr.rrim.nar- 

STKN ELYTRA, J r^w, and !*»*««, 
II.— Supp* 



A wing*caso.] A fAmily of coleopte-^ ' 
rous insects, comprising thoae in ivhich 
the ttjftm become narrow at the pos- 
terior part of the body. The genera [ 
IlelopSj, Cistela, Dercsa, amd G^lJemeni 
are examples; they are all hcterome- 
rou»- ' 

STEXTjt B t [Set Stewt.] To rMtr*ha. ! 
[5/)riijfer.] ! 

STENT,t (? i. [See Stikt.] To cease j to 
desist. [Chaucer.] 

STENT'ES,t PP^ of sunt. C«ued; dc- 
i]»ted . [ Chaucer. ] 

STENTOllON It;,+ a. Very loud ; sten- 
torian, 

STfiPE.t a. [Qn.i from steep.] Deep; 
stmk ; jw, ttet*e cjcfi, [Cht^rer,] 

STEFPE, n. [add.] A Russian name 
applied partictdarly to the ex ten 9 ire 
plaiuA which lie on the north-west of 
Asia, especinlly in the country known 
as Independent Tartarjr. The term 
rteppes is synonymous with the praintr 
of North America, and the lianas of 
South America. 

STE R'€01{ A TE,f n. Dung ; excrement. 

STER't US D1AB*0LL n. [L] DerilV 
dung, n term applied by tne German s 
to asafetida, on account of ita dis- 
aereeablt? taste i^nd odour. 

STEREjt p. Tort. To slir. [Chavcer] 

STERE.t R. A steer; a young bullock. 
I ChaueerA 

STE»E LESS.t a, Without a rudder, 
[Ch/iiirrrA 

STERELMIN'TltA, w. [Gr. r*ifi*r, 
■olid, and ixpn^t. an intestinal uoriOrJ 
Jnteitioal worms, which hare no true 
abdominal cjititv, as the tape-wflrm. 

STEREOMT/rEB, instead of STE- 
REf>'METER. 

STEREOSCOPE^ i*. [Gr. rTf;i«, solid, 
and MKivm, to?iew.] An optical instni- 
mflnt, invented by ProL Wheatstone, 
which illustrates the phenomena of 
binocular vision. An object viewed hjf 
both e}es does not appear to each nnder 
the same angle; hence, whatever we 
look open I* Apprehended by the sense 
of vision, through the medium of tA^o 
distinct imageis wJiirb unite in the 
sensory of the brain, and give us the 
idea of subttance and solid iey. The 
«ttereD4cope is an optical construction, 
which enables us to look upon two pic- 
tures taken under a small difference of 
ani^^ular view, each eye looking upon 
one picture only ; and thus, as in ordi- 
nary viffion^ t^o inia;;es are conveyed 
to the brain, which unite into one, ex- 
hibiting the object?] represented under 
a high degree of relief. The ioatru- 
ment Is shown in the figure: a <i are 




tubes containing the two 7i aires of a 
lens; j^ A^ is a glans slide, on which the 
tuo vjewB are deiiicted by the photo- 
graphic process f c is a flopi covered t 



with a light-coloured pnper^ to receire 
the light and rcAeci it upon the slide. 
When the tiibes^ a a, are adjusted to 
suit the eye, the observer takes the one 
picture into the right eye, and the other 
into the left eye, but the [wrceptiye 
faculty appruiiendit only one image, and 
that in bold Aubstantial relief and in^ 
tensity. </ ia a fitand, which can hft 
elevated or depresned to suit the height 
of the observer. The union of the two 
stereO-scopic pictures can be effected 
without the stereoscope; nothing more 
)s needed than to place a strip of paste- 
board at right atiglea to the slide^ so 
that the eyes can see only the picture 
opposite to eat;b, Stereo^opio effect 
does not present the phenomenon of 
ordinary binocular vi^ioti^ which gives 
little more than increased intensity to 
the imagef but shows objects niider an 
enrtraordinarv and extravagant relief. 

STERROSCOP IC, a. Pertaining to 
the stereoscope. 

STER'EOTtPEDt pp. or a. Done on 
fixed mett^Uio types, or plates of fixed 
types.— 2r a. Formed in a fised un- 
changeable manner; aa^ Mtereoty^ted 
opinions. 

STEKEOTYP'IC, fl. KeUting to stereo- 
type. 

STfiUES'MAN,t n, A steersman; 11 
pilflt. [CAfltfcerr.] 

STERN BERG'IA, instead of STERN'- 
BEHGIA. 

STERN -CHASER, rt. S«neasSTEH«- 

STERNE, tw^ [.-^MSTtJHSf,] The stem; 
the rndder, [CAawivr.] 

STEH ?j E.f a. See Stk a:*. [ Chaucer.] 

STERNE,tn^ [See Stekn-] The tail. 
I SpeitM^ ] 

STERN -KNEE, \ff* The conlintiation 

STERN SON, f of a vessel"* keel- 
son, to which the stern- pout is secured 
by bolt*. 

STER'I*0-[FromL rleniMm, the breast- 
bone. ] hi artat-t terms compounded of 
this word refer to muscles arisiing from 
the stern urn, or bf*^a*t-bone ; as, vienta-' 
hffaidem, a muscle arising from the 
sternum, and inserted into the o** 
hvoideit,f. Jt depresses tbe larynx. — 
SierTt0-ih]frmdeut,Qmmc:}i^iiniins from 
the sternum, and inserted into the thy- 
roid cartilage. It rlmws the larj.ni 
dowmvardft,^5fmio-c/(jvic"/^ir, il liga- 
ment extending from the sternum to 
the clavicle, 

STER N ON. instead of STERN' ON. 

STER^tJP'TYX, n. A genus of *niaJl 
fishes belonging to the fiimily Saltnoiii- 
dDB, They hare short broad ' bodies, 
but very nmcb compressed. They in- 
habit the warmer parts of the Atlantic 
Ocean . 

STER'NU^I, in.itcad of STERN'UJL 

ST E R ' N L; T O R Y, instead of t>T E K N' - 
UTORY. 

STERRE.+ n, ^D.) A star. [OoUf^J 

STERT,t ft- A (tart; a Icnp.— j4f a 
afertf immediately. [Chaucer.] 

STERTE,t J'rc*^ of Sterl. Leap«di es- 
caped ; ran aw ay. [ChtiueeTy] 

6TERT'lNG,t Ppr^^ Leaping nimbly. 
I Cttawccrr] 

STERTXlNG,t rj?r. Same as Steet- 
isfo. [Chaucer.] 

STERvE,f r. i. To starve ; to die j to 
peri*h. [Chaucer.] 

STERVE,t t* L [See Stahve.] Tocaus© 
to perish. f>jicitjrrr] 

STER V 'ED, l^|l. Starved. [Shnk.] 

STETflOSt'OPaCAL, a. Same as 

StJ Tltn?iCOPia. 

STiiVEN,t»- H^] Voice; «ouod; 



STICEED 



8TIFEL8 



STOMACH-PIECE 



inititated, ariiiDtiiicedr or ap- 
pointei] time; hcnce^ uppoirrtTnent.^ 
Ai unstt tfeven^ i^'UliQut miy previona 
appointment, — Thej/ tettcn ttetitJit the^ 
appointed a timB. [^Chaucer.] 

STEW, n. [add] Confiiaion^ a» when 
the dr 14 fk]!! of duiit. — A.capboard; a 
clospt. [Chaitcer.] — 7*0 be in a itew, 
10 he in ii h^it ar\n tanftision. [Lofat.] 
— in HcQickfgtcw Bi^'iliiea TapouryAmoke, 
dost, spray. 

STEWARD, n, [add.] In Scots law, 
an officer appointed by the king oyer 
special lands belonging to himself, hav- 
ing the same proper jurisdiction as that 
of a regality. Also, the deputy of a lord 
of regality. — Steward of Sadland, in 
one. HmeSt a chief officer of the crown, 
of the highest dignity and trust. He 
had not only the administration of the 
crown revenues, but the chief oversight 
of all the affairs of the household, and 
the privilege of the first place in the 
army, next to the king, in the day of 
battle. — Land-steward. [See under 
Land.] 

8TE W'ARDRY, n. Office of steward ; 
superintendence. 

STEW'ARTRY, n. [add.] In Scotland, 
a jurisdiction over a certain extent of 
territory, nearly the same with that of 
a regality. Also, the territory over 
which this jurisdiction extends. Most 
stewartries consisted of small parcels of 
land which were only parts of a county ; 
but the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and 
that of Orkney and Zetland, make coun- 
ties by themselves. 

8TEWE,tn. Same tut Stew. [Chaucer.] 

STEWING, n. [add.] A process in 
cookery, by which meat or vegetables 
are prepared for food by immersion in 
water of a high temperature for a con- 
siderable length of time, by which 
means the ingredients used are tho- 
roughly softened, and the flavour to a 
great degree retained. Stewing differs 
from boiling by the temperature of the 
water being kept under 212**, and by 
being continued for a longer time. 

STEW-POT, n. A pot used for stew- 
ing. 

STEYE,t r. i. [See Stt.] To ascend; 
to soar. [ChaucerA 

STEy'ERS,t n. plur. [See Staib.] 
Stairs. [ Chaucer.\ 

STIB'BLE, n. Stubble. [Scotch.] 

STIB'BLER, n. A ludicrous designation 
for a clerical probationer. [Scutch.] 

STIB'BORNE,t a. Stubborn. [Chau- 
cer.] 

STlBIA'RIAN,tn.[L.#«6ium.] A vio- 
lent man. 

STIB'ie, )a. Containing, or de- 

STIB'IOUS, i ri?ed from antimony.— 
Stibic acid, antimonic acid. — Stibious 
acid, antimonious acid. [Not used,] 

STlC'ADOS,t n. A plant or herb. 

STICH, n. [add.] In New England, as 
much land as lies between double fur- 
rows ; also called a land. 

STICHID'IUM, n. Among the alga, a 
peculiar kind of lance-shaped, pod-like 
receptacle, containing tetraspores. 

STICK, V. i. [add.] To stick upon one's 
hands, to remain or continue in one's 
possession, as something that cannot be 
got rid of; to continue undisposed of; 
as, a large quantity of goods stuck upon 
his hands. 

STICK, V. t. [add.] To stick out, to 
cause to project, or to be prominent. 

STICKLED, ) pp. or a. Stuck ; stabbed ; 

STICKaT, ) bungled and spoiled in 
the making. — Stichit minister, a clerical 
student or probationer become disqua- 



lified for the ministerial aKoe from im- 
becllity or immoral conduct. 

STICK 'EH J n. One who sticki or iCabs. 
IRitr. m,]— In the Unitrd SiaUs^ a 
tech u teal name for an article of mer- 
obaodise which slkks by the denier, 
and doei noC meet with a ready iiale« 

STICKLERS, H If) mtch., the urma of 
a cmnk^Axii employed to change the 
platie aud directioit oi a r«icipi\H;«iUug 
motion. For distinction, the arms are 
thus named when they act by compres- 
sion, and tr<ukers when they act by 
tension. The axis is termed a roller. 

STICKLER, n. [add.] An arbitrator. 
\Skak.] 

STICK^LING,ppr. [add.] HesiUting; 
delaying. [Local.] 

STIC'TA PULMONARIA, n. Lung- 
wort, the Pulmonaria cifficinalis (Linn.) 
[See LuNo-WoBT.J 

STID'DT, n. [Ice. stedia.] An anvil; a 
smithes shop; a stithy; a smithery. 
[Local.] 

STIE,t V. i. [See Stt.] To soar; to 
ascend. [Spenser.] 

STieVE, a. See Stbetb. 

STIB VE'LY, adv. See Stebvelt in this 
Supp. 

STIFF'-NECK'EDNESS, it. Stubborn- 
ness. 

STIFLE, V. t. To suffocate; to perish 
by suffocation or strangulation. [Skak,] 

STI'FLE'MENT,! n. Act of stifling. 

STIG'MATA, n. [sAd.] In the Jloman 
Caikolic ckurck, marks said to have 
been supernaturally impressed upon 
the bodies of certain persons, in imita- 
tion of the wounds on the crucified 
body of Christ ; as, the stigmata of St 
Francis. 

STIGxMAT'ICK,t a. Stigmatic. 

STIKE,t V. t. To stick; to pierce. 
[Chaucer.] 

STILD,t PP' for Stilled. [See Still, 
Distil.] Dropped. [Spenser.] 

STILE, 11. [add.] Properly, steps for 
enabling people to pass over a fence 
from one field to anotber.~^i/#<t7eaiuf 
eke by strete, everywhere ; in town and 
country. [Chaucer.] 

STILET'TOED, pp. or a. Stabbed or 
pricked with a st^etto. {Chesterfield.] 

STILL, V. t. [add.] To let fall in drops; 
as, to still tears. [Dryden.'] 

STILLE,ta. See Still. [Chaucer.] 

STILLICID'IUM, n. TL. See Stilli- 
ciDB.] Strangury, — which see. 

STILL'-PEERING,a. Appearing still. 
[Shak.] 

STILT, ». The 8tilt-bird,-.u>*tc* *ee. 

STIME, n. The faintest form of any 
object; the slightest degree perceptible 
or imaginable; a glimpse. [Scotck.] 

STING, n. [add.] A piquant or poig- 
nant sensation ; as, the sting of love. 

STING-AND-LING,aftJ.[5<tn7,a pole, 
and ling, a rope.] By force; oi et armis. 
[Scotch.] 

STING'-BULL, n. The sting-ray,— 
which see. 

STIN G'- WINKLE, n. The fishermen*s 
name for a common species of shell, 
Murex erinaeeus. It is so named by 
them from its making round holes in 
the other shell-fish with its beak. 

STINK, V. t. To annoy with an offen- 
sive smell. 

STINT, o. t. To cease ; to stop ; to de- 
sist. [Rare.] 

stint; n. [add.] A stop. [Shah.] 

STINT' AN CE,t n. Restraint; stop- 
page; stint. 

STINT' ED, pp. [add.] Stopped ; ceased. 
[Shak.] 

STITELS, instead of STIP'ELS. 
876 



STIPEND A' KLIN, a. Mercenary ; 
hired, 

STIP'ULART, a. In h^i.^ r^^ng to 
stipules ; Atipalar. 

STIPULATED DAMA<5E.n. Inlaw, 
liqiuldated damage. [See LiqriDATCti 
Damaoi£ in thift Supp.] 

STIPULA'TIUN, n, [add.] In law, a 
r€£ogfikJince of cc^rtam Itdejuuors Ili 
the iidture of bail, cakea m the ad- 
miralty-courts. 

STIR, It. Sir. [Scottish vulgarism.] 

STIRE,t V. t. To stir; to move; to in- 
cite. [Spenser.'] 

STIRPS, n. plur. Stirpes. [L.] Root; 
stem ; stock. — In law, the person from 
whom a family is descended ; family ; 
kindred. [See Peb Stirpes.] 

STITCH'ED, pp. or a. [add.] Sewed 
with a back puncture of the needle; 
sewed together. 

STITHE,t n. (stith.) [See Stitht.] An 
anvil. [ChaMicer.] 

STITH'E, for Stitht. [Shak] 

STITH' Y,n. [add.] A smith's shop; a 
smithy. 

STIVE,t V. t. [add.] To stew, as meat. 
[Lye.]^ 

STl'VED,t PP' (steev'd.) Stuffed; 
stewed. 

STI'VER, n. [add.] The stiver is a 
money of account in Holland and Flan- 
ders. — Not worik a stiver, very poor. 
[Colloq.] 

STlVES,t n. plur. (steevs.) Stews; 
brothels. [Chaucer.] 

STOB'LE-GOOS,t n. A stabble- 
goose, — whick see. [Ckaucer.] 

STOCK, n. [add.] In America, living 
beasts shipped to a foreign country ; as, 
a brig sailed yesterday with stock on 
deck. Cattle are also called live-stock. 
— In the West Indies, formerly, the 
slaves of a plantation.— In book-keep' 
ing, the owner or owners of the tiooks. 

STOCK,t n. [It. stocco.] A long rapier. 

ST0CKADE\ n. [add.] In fort., a wall 
constructed by planting, upright in the 
ground, squared trunks of trees or rough 
piles of timber, so as to inclose an area 
which is to be defended. Stockades are 
still frequently constructed, as tempo* 
rary fortifications, in countries which 
abound with wood. 

STOCK'ED, pp. Stored; supplied; filled; 
laid up in store; confined in the stocks. 

STOCK'HOLDER, n. [add.] Instead of 
stockholder, we now generally use skart- 
kolder, especially in reference to the 
funds of a bank or other company. 

STOCKING-WEAVER, n. One who 
weaves stockings. 

STOIC'ITY, instead of STO'ICITY.f 

STOIT'ING, ppr. Staggering. [5co<dL] 

STOKE' - HOLE, n. A scuttle in a 
steamer's deck for the admission of 
fuel to the engine. Also, a space in 
which the men stand to feed and trim 
the fires. 

STO'KER, n. [add.] One who feeds and 
trims the fires for tne boilers of steam- 
engines ; one who attends to the fire in 
a brew-house, or that of any other fur- 
nace. 

STOLE,! n. [Sax.] A stool. [Chameer.] 

STOLE, n. [add.] A long robe or gar- 
ment worn by ladies, and reaching to 
the ankles or heels. [Spenser.] 

STOMA, STOM'ATA, instead of 
STOMA, STO'MATA. [add.] Stoma 
is the singular, and stomata the pluraL 

STOMAC'ACE, instead of STO'MA- 
CACE. [add.] Pron. stomak'-a-se. 

STOMACH, instead of STOMACH. 

STOM'ACH-PIECE, n. In skips, the 
same as Apbon, — wkiek see. 



STOPPING 



STRADOMETRICAL 



STRAUCHT 



STOM'A€HUS, n. [L.] The stomach. 

STOMAP'ODA, instead of STOMA^. 
PODA. 

STO'MATE, a. In bot, having stomata, 
or OTal spaces, opening into intercellu- 
lar cavities in the subjacent tissue, and 
bordered by a rim composed of two or 
sometimes four oblong glands. [See 
Stoma.] 

8T0MA*TIA, n. [Gr. evptm, a mouth.] 
A genus of moUuscans belonging to the 
haliotids, or ear-shells. They are 
found in the East Indian seas and in 
those of Australia. The shell is like 
haliotis, but wants the perforations. 

STOMAT'IC, n. A medicine for dis- 
eases of the month. 

STOMA'TO.GASTRI€ SYSTEM, «. 
In phps., the name given to small gang- 
lia and nerves, connected with the 
operations of mastication and digestion 
in the invertebrate animals. 

STO'MIAS, ft. A genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the pike family. Two species are 
met with in the Mediterranean. 

STOND'EN.t pp. of Sionde {Stand). 
Stood, [Chaucer.] 

STOME'-BLUE, n. A compound of in- 
digo and starch, or whiting. 

STONE'-BRAMBLE, n. A pUnt, the 
Rubug ehanuemorus ; called also cloud- 
herrv and roehuck-herry. 

STONE'-BUCK, n. The steinbok, an 
animal of the antelope kind. 

STONE'-BUTTER, n. A sort of alum. 

STONE'-€OLD, a. Cold as a stone. 

ST0NE'-€OR AL, n. A hard species of 
coral. 

STONED-CRUSH, n. A sore on the foot. 
\Local.\ 

STONE^HAMMEB, n. A hammer for 
breaking stones. 

STONE'-ROOT, n. In NoHh America, 
the popular name of a medicinal plant, 
the CoUintoma canadensis. It pos- 
sesses diuretic and stomachic proper- 
ties. 

STONESTIELD SLATE, n. In geol, a 
slaty calcareous limestone, forming a 
constituent portion of the lower oolite 
formation, and abounding in organic 
remains. 

STONESTtflCKLE,! n. A bird. 

STONT,t for Stoicdbth. Standeth. 
[Chaucer.] 

STOOL, V. t. In Offric., to ramify ; to 
tiller, as grain ; to shoot out suckers. 

STOOP, V. t [add.] To lower; to bend 
down ; as, to stoop the head. [Shah.] 
— To debase ; to subject, with degrada- 
tion or infamy. [Shah.] 

STOOP, n. [add.] In New England, the 
steps at the entrance of a house ; door- 
steps. Also, a porch with seats; a 
piazza or balustrade. 

8TOOP-AND-ROOP, \adv, Com- 

STOUP-AND-ROUP, f pletely; alto- 
gether, that is» stump - and - rump. 
[Scotch.] 

8TOOR, )v. I. To rise in foam or spray; 

8TOUR, f to rise clouds, as dust or 
smoke; to move swiftly. [Scotch.] 

8TOOR,n. SeeSTOVR. 

STOP, V. t. [add.] To remain; to stay; 
as, when you come to town, stop with 
me instead of going to a hotel. [Colloq.] 

STOP'EN,! pp. of SUpe {Step). Stepped; 
advanced. [Chaucer.] 

STOPPERING, n. Among seamen, the 
operation of checking and holding fast 
by means of stoppers. 

STOP'PINO, n. The act of halting or 
stopping; the act of closing, shutting, 
or obstructing. — Among seamen, the 
operation of fastening a rope in a tem- 
porary manner. 



STOPDPLE, V. t. To stop or close with 

a stopple. 
STO'R AX-TREE, n. A plant, the Stp- 

rax officinalis. [See Storax, and Sty- 

BAXj 

STORE,t a. [Sax. stor; Scot, stour, sture, 
stoor.] Strong; robust; tall; large; 
powerful. [Chaucer.] 

STORE, n. [add.] Anything laid up for 
use. — To tell no store of a thing, to con- 
sider it as of no use or importance. 
[Chaucer.] — To set store by, to value; 
to esteem ; to regard. [Provincial] 

STORE'-REEPER, n. [add.] In North 
America, one who has the care of a 
store or warehouse ; a shopkeeper. [See 
Store, No. 6.] 

STORE'-PAY, n. In the United States, 
payment made for produce or other 
articles purchased, by goods from a 
store, instead of cash ; a common way 
of buying produce in rural districts. 

STORM, n. [add.] The riolent action of 
one or more of the meteorological ele- 
ments, wind, rain, snow, hail, or thun- 
der and lightning. 

STORM'-PETREL, ) Misplaced: see 

STORM'Y-PETREL. f after Storm, 
V i. 

STORM'-SAIL, fi. A sail made of very 
stout canvas, of smaller size than a sail 
in ordinary use, employed in gales of 
wind. 

STORV'EN,t pret. plur. of Sterve 
(Starve). [Chaucer.] 

STOUND,+ pp. Stunned. 

STOUND,t n. [add.] A moment; an 
instant ; a short space of time. — In a 
stound, on a sudden. [Chaucer.] 

STOUNDE'MELE,t adv. [See Meal.J 
Momentarily; every moment. [C%aiurer. J 

STOUNDES,t n. plur. Times ; seasons. 
[Chaucer.] 

STOUNDS,t n. plur. [See Stoumd.] 
Fits; shooting pains; times or occa- 
sions. [Spenser.] 

STOUP'EN,t for STOP'EW,t pp. of 
Step. Advanced; as, stoupen in age. 
[Chaucer.] 

STOUP'ING,! ppr. Stooping; bending 
down ; as a hawk on the wing to strike 
the prey. [See Stoop, No. 6.] [Spenser.] 

STOUR, \a. Tall; large; strong; stem. 

STOOR, f —Stour-loohing, gruff 'look- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

STOUR,t n. [Sax. stur.] A river; used 
in composition, as Stourbridge. 

STOUR'BRU)6E CLAY, n. In geol, 
a variety of clay from Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire, resembling potter's- 
clay, but of a dark colour. It is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of crucibles. 

STOURE,t ) n. [See Stour.] A fit; a 

STOWRE,tf fight; a battle; danger; 
misfortune. [Spenser.] 

STOUT, a. [add.]^ Heathy. [Shah.] 

STOUTH-AND-ROUTH, n. Plenty; 
abundance. [Scotch.]^ 

STOVE, V. t. I add.] To heat as in a 
stove ; as, to stove feathers. 

STOVER, n. [add.] Provision in gene- 
ral for animals. 

STO'VING, ppr. [add.] Heating as in a 
stove. 

STOW, v. t. [add.] To stow the hold of a 
vessel, to stow or arrange articles in the 
hold. 

STOW, \v. t. To cut off; to crop; to 

STOO, f lop. [Scotch.] 

STO WINGS, >n. Sprouts of colewort 

STOO'INGS, j nipt off in spring: 
[Scotch.] 

STRABIS'MUS, n. See Strabism. 

STR ACK'EN,t PP- of Strike. Stricken. 
[Chaucer.] 

STRADOMETRICAL, a. [It strada, 
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a street, road, or way, and Gr. furftr, 
measure.] Pertaining to the measuring 
of streets or roads. 

STRAE, n. StrAW. —Strae-death, a na- 
tural death on one*s bed (straw), as op- 
posed to a violent or accidental death. 
[Scotch.] 

STRAG'IgLINGLY, adv. In a strag- 
gling manner. 

STRAIGHT, n. Straight part; straight 
direction. 

STRAIGHT,! V. t. To make straight; 
to straighten. 

STRAIGHT'FOR'WARD, a. [add.] 
Upright; undeviating; as, a straight^ 
forward character. 

STRAIK, n. A stroke; a blow. 
[Scotch.] 

STRAIKE, n. A strike or strickle; a 
bushel. 

STRAINE,t n. [See Straine, No. 7.] 
Race; lineage. [Spenser.] 

STRAIN'ER, n. [add.] [See Rose in this 
Supp.] 

STRAIT'EN, v. t. [add.] To reduce 
into pecuniary difficulties; to confine 
within narrower bounds of expenditure. 
[Addison.] 

STRAKE,t V. ». [Scotch, straih.] To 
proceed directly ; to go. [Chaucer.] 

STRAM'ASH, n. A crash; a tumult. 



8TRAM6'NIUM,n. &« Stramoht. 

STRANDING, n. [add.] In marine in- 
surance, stranding generally means the 
act of a vessel being driven ashore or 
taking the ground out of the usual 
course of the navigation, in consequence 
of some unforeseen accident, and re- 
maining fixed for sometime. Much 
diversity of opinion, however, has been 
entertained in respect to what consti- 
tutes stranding. 

STRANG, a. Strong. [Scotland and 
NoHh of England.] 

STRANGE'NESS, n. [add.] Coyness; 
bashfulness. [SAoA.] 

STRANG E' SAIL, n. In naut. Ian., a 
strange ship or an enemy's ship within 
view. 

STRAN'GULATED, a. [add.] In bot., 
contracted and expanded in an irregular 
manner. 

STRAP, II. [add.] A piece of leather 
prepared for sharpening a razor, usually 
written strop. 

STRAP, V. t. [add.] To sharpen with a 
strap ; to strop. 

STRAP'PED, pp. [add.] Sharpened by 
means of a strap ; stropped. 

STR AP'PER, n. One who straps ; any- 
thing bulky; a large tall person. 
[Local.] 

STRAP'PING, ppr. [add.] Sharpening 
with a strap ; stroppmg. 

STR AP'PLE,t V. t. To bind with twigs ; 
to strap. 

STRAT'AOEM, n. [add.] A disastrous 
event. [Shah.] 

STRATE6ET'i€, STRATE6ET'I. 
€AL. See Stratboic, Strategical. 

STRATEOET'ICS* instead of STRA- 
TE6E'TI€S. 

STRATIFORM, instead of STRA'- 
TIFORM. 

STRATIOM'ID-ffi:, n. A family of dip. 
terous insects. They are mostly small, 
but gaily coloured insects, most nume- 
rous in moist situations, while others 
live in decomposing matter or in decay- 
ed wood. There are about fifty British 
species, comprised in nine genera. The 
larvae of Stratiomys ehamttlean are com- 
pletely aquatic. 

STRAUCHT, ) r. t. To make straight; 

STRAUQHT,) to stretch. [StotcA.] 
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STRAUCHTED, STRAUGIITTD, 
pp. Mjide Rtraight ; «tretthed» [Src^cJ^-J 

BTR A U G HT,t prrt. of StrfccheiSiraatl 
8 Crete 1 1 ed. [Lh auctr, \ 

BTRAW* B. [add,j Man qf xtraw, tho 
mere reAembJanee of ^ nmti ; nn ineffi- 
cient frttrftfpn; jin iniflifinnry person;, as, 
to fi^lit ^viUi <i iHUfi uj straw, 

STRAY, n. [add.] Persons straying; as, 
to pursue tne scattered stray. {ShcUiA 

STKAYT,t n. for Stheet. {SpenserA 

STRE,t n. [Sax.] Straw. [Chaucer.] 

STREAK, V. i. To run swiftly. {Local 
or vulgar.] 

ct^S^pIc* \ ^ <• To stretch ; to lay out 

STREAM, n. [add.] A multitude mor- 

in_ uniformly forward without intenral ; 

as, a stream of people. 
STREAM, V. t. [add.] To pour; to send 

forth ; to emit in streams ; as, to stream 

forth blood. [Shak.\ 
STREAM'-ANtHOR, n. In *At;>*, an 

anchor of a size intermediate between 

the small bower-anchor and the kedge. 

It is used for warping, and like purposes. 
STREAxM'-BUOY. See Buot. 
STREAM'-€ABLE. See Cablb. 
STREAxME,t V. t [See Stbeam, v. i.] 

To emit ; to send or pour forth. [Spen- 
ser.] 
STREAMFUL, a. Full of streams or 

of water. 

STREAM'.MEASURER,n. An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of a 

stream of water at different depths. It 

is variously constructed. 
STRECCHE,t V. t. or t. To stretch. 

[Chaucer.] 
STREEK, V. t To stretch; to lay out a 

dead body. [See Streak in this Supp.] 
STREET, n. [add.] In New Eitgland, 

any public highway. 
STBEIGllT,t a. Narrow. [See 

Strait.] 
STREIGHT,t adv. [add.1 Streight be. 

ditjhtt strictly commanded. [Spenser.] 
STREIGHTE,t PP. of Strecche. 

Stretched. [Chaucer.] 
STRElNE,t V. i. To constrain; to 

press closely. [Chaucer.] 
STRElTE,t a. Strait. [Chaueer.\ 
STREM£,t V. i. To stream; to flow. 

[Chaucer.] 
STREM'EDEN,t pret. plur. of Sireme. 

Streamed; flowed. [Chaucer.] 
STR£MES,t n. plur. Streams ; the rays 

of the sun. [Chaucer.] 
STREM'M A, n. [Gr. rr^iu/Aa.] In patho., 

a strain or sprain of tiie parts about a 

joint 
STRENE,tn. [add.] [.9m Strain, No.7.1 

(CAauc«r.]--L>e8cent; race. [Spenser.] 
STRENG'EST,t a. superl. Strongest. 

— Strengest faithed^ endowed with the 

strongest faith. [Chaucer.] 
STRENGTH'FULNESS, n. Fulnea of 

strength. 
STRENGTH'NER, ii. Same as 

SrRENOTHENEB. 

STRENGTH'Y,t a. Having strength; 
strong. 

STREPE.t r. t. To strip. [Chaucer.'] 

STREPSIP'TERA, n. [add.] The fe- 
males of these are apterous, and never 
leave the abdomen of the wasp or bee, 
to which they are attached. From 
their structure naturalists now regard 
this curious group, formerly reckoned 
an order, as a section of parasitic co- 
leoptera. 

STRESS, n. Hard pressure; hard strain- 
ing ; an ancient mode of taking up in- 
dictments for circuit-courts ; the act of 
distraining. [Scotch.] 



STEESSE.t B. for Disthesse. {Spem- 
ser.] 

STRETCH, V. t. [Add! Sireick out! 
in naiit, Ittn.y mcarii t^utl ittroDg, used 
aA an order to a boat's crew. 

STRETCH KR, n. [add.] A notorious 
lie. [L^caL] 

&TIi£T£,f It. A street.— 7%e maisitr- 
stretCf the principal street. [Chaucer.] 

STREr W ARD,t n. Same aa Street- 
ward. 

STREW, V. t. [add.] Pron. stro or stni. 
So also in the derivatives. To spread a 
report. 
I linve strtw*d it in the common rar. Skat. 

STRICn,t n. [See Strick.] The 
screech-owl. [Spenser.] 

STRICK'EN, pp. [add.] This form of 
the past participle is now antiquated, 
although it is much used in the Ameri- 
can Congress, and other legislative as- 
semblies.~5<rttcA is the form now in 
use. 

STRICR'LER, \n. A strickle or strike. 

STRICK'LESS,f [Local.] 

STRICT SETTLEMENT, n. In law, 
a strict settlewtent is where land is settled 
to the parent for life, and after his 
death to his first and other sons intail, 
trustees being interposed to preserve 
the contingent remainders. 

STRIC TUKE, n. [add.] Strictness. 
[Shak.] 

STRIDE, V. t. [add.] To stand with 
the legs far fW)m each other. 

STRIDE, V. t. [add.] To sit astride on ; 
to ride upon ; as, to stride the clouds. 
[Shah.] 

STRIO^IL, n. [add.] An instrument of 
metal, ivory, or horn, used by the an- 
cients for scraping the skin at the bath. 

STRIGOCEPH'ALUS, n. A genus of 
fossil brachiopoda, from the Devonian 
strata of Plymouth, the Eifel, &c 

STRI'GOPS, n. A curious genus of 
birds of the parrot family, so called 
from its having some resemblance to 
an owl. One species is known, of a 
greenish and mottled hue. It is a na- 
tive of New Zealand, where it has only 
lately been discovered. 

STRIKE,! "• A Une ; a streak. [Chau- 
cer.] 

STRIKE, V. t. [add.] To strihe into, to 
turn into, quickly or abruptly; as, it 
began raining, and I struck into Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh's, and dined. — To strihe 
up, to begin to play on musical instru- 
ments; as, come, harper, strihe up. 
[Swift.] 

STRIKE, V. t. [add.] Stnchen, for the 
past participle, is antiquated. — To lade 
into a cooler. [ West Indies.] 

STRING, n. [add.1 Among Cornish 
miners, the name ot small filamentous 
ramifications of a metallic vein. — To 
harp upon one string, to talk incessantly 
about one thing or one subject. [Col- 
loquial.] 

STRING'-BEANS, n. In the United 
States, the common name for French 
beans, so called from the string-like 
substance stripped from the side of the 
pod in preparing it for the table. 

STRING'ERS, n. In ship-building, 
Btrakes of plank wrought round the 
inside of a vessel, close to the under 
sides of the beams. They serve as a 
shelf to rest the beams upon, and are 
hence generally called shelf- pieces or 
shelves. 

STRlNG'-PIfiCE, ) n. In arch., that 

STRING, I part of a flight of 

stairs which forms its ceiling or soffit 

STRIP, V. i. To take off the covering or 
clothes. 
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STRIP, n. [Norm. wfri>pe.] Wast*; da- 
Btructioti of fences^ buildingt^ timber, 
&c. \ American ia^'t^rm.] 

STUIPEpf fi. [L,itirp4.\ B«c«; kin- 
dred. \(^au€er-] 

STRlPE,t V. <- To strip, 

STUITrUEL, n, Aftrickle. ILoasl.} 

bTHoB IL, n. 6ee Stro8U<s. 

STROB ILITES, n. A genus of foasil 
fruits from the cretaceous and oolitic 
strata of England. 

STUOF,t prrf. of Strive. Strore; con- 
tended. [Chaucer.] 

STROM BIN^, n. A inb&mily of the 
strombidc, consisting of the true wing- 
shells, in which the outer lip is greatly 
dilated, with a lobe at the base. 

STRONDE,t n. A strand; a shore. 
[Chaucer.] 

STRONG, a. [add.] Strong escape, es- 
cape effected by strength. [Shak.\ — 
To go it strong, to do a thing witli 
energy and perseverance. [Slang term.] 

STRONG,t «>. of String. Strung. 
[Spenser.] 

STRONG'-SMELLING, a. Having a 
strong scent or smell. 

STRONTIT'IC, a. See Stroktiaw. 

STROP, n. [add.] In ships, blocks as 
well as dead eyes, have now generally 
iron strops. Any short piece of rope, 
with its ends spliced together, is called 
a strop. 

STROPH'IOLA, n. In bot., the same 
as Strophiolb. 

STROPH'IOLATE, STROPHTOL- 
ATED, instead of STROPHIO- 
LATE, STRO'PHIOLATED. 

STROPH lOLE. instead of STRO' 
PHTOTR. 

STROPH'ODUS, n. [Gr. rrv«f«, any- 
thing twisted, and •)cm, a tooth.] A 
genus of fossil fishes from the oolitic 
and cretaceous strata of England. 

STROPH ULUS, instead of STRO- 
PHULUS. 

STROP^PED, i>p. Sharpened by means 
of a strop, as a raxor. 

STROP' PING, ppr. Sharpening by 
means of a strop. 

STROUD, r. In naut. Ian., a twist at 
the end of a cable or rope. 

STROUT,t V t. To swell or puff out; 
to enlarge by affectation. 

STROUTE.t V. i. To strut. [Chamcer.] 

STRUCTURE, n. [add.] Structure of 
rochs, in geol., the arrangement of their 
parts, viewed on a larger scale than 
that of their texture. A rock is said 
to have a massive struture, when it is 
of a uniform texture over a great ex- 
tent, and presents no internal division 
into plates, prisms, or balls. When a 
mass of rock is internally divided by 
fissures into prisms of various sizea and 
forms, as basalt, greenstone, and por- 
phyry, it is said to have a prismatic or 
columnar structure ; when the rock is 
composed of parallel plate*, separated 
by regular seams, it is said to have a 
tabular structure; and when it con- 
tains globular masses of a large aiae 
imbedded in a substance of the same 
nature, the structure is said to be globu- 
lar. 

STRUM'STRUM, n. A noisy musical 
instrument. 

STRU'THIOLA, n. A genua of orna- 
mental plants fi^om the Cape of Good 
Hope, uat. order Thymelaccs. 

STRUTHIOLA'RIA, a. A genus of 
marine moUusca, belonging to the family 
CerithiadiB, found in Mew Holland and 
Mew Zealand. The shells are oval, in 
shape like a buccinum. 

STRYCH MIMA, n. See Stktcbjiia. 
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STRTF'ULL,t «• for STRTF^FULL.t 
Full of strife ; contentions. [Spenser.] 

STUB, V. t. [add.] In New England, to 
strike the toes against a stump, stone, 
or other fixed object. 

STUB'BLED, a. Covered with stubble. 

STUB'-MOUTISE, instead of STUB'- 
MORTI'SE. 

STUCK,! n. Stucco. 

STUCK'LE, n. A number of sheaves 
set together in the field ; a stook. [Lo- 
eal.l 

STUDDE,t n. [See Stud.] A stay or 
prop ; a stock or trunk, as of a tree. 
[Spenser.] 

STUDDING-SAIL, n. In the words 
explanatory of cut, instead of " Top- 
royal-studding-sul," read Royal-stud- 
ding-sail. 

STUD'T, n. [add.] In painting and 
sculpture, a work undertaken for im- 
provement in the art, and usually left 
incomplete. [See Studiks.] 

STUFF, II. [add.] Baggage; matter; 
material substance. [Shah.] 

STUFF'ED, pp. [add.] Stored; fur- 
nished. [Shah.] 

STULP, n. [Scot, stoop, or stoup.] A 
short, stout post, driven into the gromid 
for any purpose. [Local.] 

STUMP, V. i. To make electioneering 
speeches from the stump of a tree or 
other elevation. [Anurican] 

STUMP'AOE, n. In the United States, 
the snm paid to owners of land for the 
privilege of cutting the timber growing 
thereon. 

STUMPER, n. [add.] A puzzler. [Ame- 
rican.] 

STUMP'-SPEAKER, ) n. A popular po- 

STUMP'-ORATOR, f Utical speaker. 
[Ameriettn.^ 

STUMP'-SPEECH, n. A speech made 
from the stump of a tree or other ele- 
vation ; an electioneering speech in fa- 
vour of one*8 self or some other politi- 
cal candidate. [American.] 

STUNT, n. A check in growth ; a stunted 
animal. [Obsolete or local.] 

STUPEFA'CIENTS, n. Medicines 
which produce stupor or insensibility ; 
narcotics. 

STUR'DIED SHEEP, n. Sheep affected 
with the disease called sturdy. [Sir 
W. Scott.\ 

STUR'OEON, n. [add.] The stnrgeon 
is a royal fUh, which, when either 
thrown ashore or caught near the coast, 
is the property of the sovereign. [See 
Beoal Fishes in this Supp.] 

6TURK,n. A young ox or heifer. [Local.] 

STUR'NIDJE, instead of STUR'NI- 
DAE. 

STUT,t V. %. To stuttfr. 

STUT'TER,t n. A stutterer. 

ST. Vl'TUS'S DANCE, n. 5«e Chorea. 

STYE,! 9. t. See Stt. [Spenser.] 

STYLAGALMA'IC, or 8TYLAG- 
AL'MAIC. 

STYLOSTEd'IUM, n. [Gr. rf»Xii, a 
style, and rrtyv, to cover closely.] In 
hot., the same as orbiculus or corona. 

STYP'TIC, a. Instead of definition 
given, read Astringent ; that produces 
contraction; that stops bleeding; hav- 
ing the quality of restraining hemorr- 
hage. 

STYP'TICAL, a. Same as Styptic. 

SU'ANT, a. [Norm, suante.] Even ; uni- 
form ; spread equaUy over the surface. 
Written also suent. [Provincial or 
local.] 

SU'ANTLY, adv. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. [Provincial or local.] 

BUAV'ITER IN MODO, instead of 
SUAV'ITER IN MODO. 



SUB.[add.] In bot., in composition, usual- 
ly signifies somewhat; as, «u&-rotund, 
somewhat round. Also, nearly ; as, sub- 
insipid, nearly insipid. 

SUB ACETATE, n. An acetate having 
an excess of the base ; as, subacetate of 
lead, subaceicOe of copper, or verdigris 

SUB-A'OENCY, n. A subordinate 
agency. 

SU'BAHDAR, n. See Subasab. 

SUBAID'ING, a. Giving secret or 
private aid. 

SUB-AL'MONER, n. A subordinate 
almoner. 

SUBALTERN, instead of SUB^L^- 
TERN, a. [add.] Subaltern species or 
genus, in logi -, that which is both a spe- 
cies of some higher genus, and a genus 
in respect of the species into which it is 
divided. — Subaltern opposition is be- 
tween a universal and a particular of 
the same quality. 

SUB'ALTERN, instead of SUBAL'- 
TERN. 

SUBALTERN'ANT, n. In fo(;tc, a uni- 
versal, as opposed to a particular. 

SUBALTERN' ATE, n. In logic, a par- 
ticular, as opposed to a universal. 

SUBALTERN'ATING, a. Succeeding 
by turns. 

SUB' ARBES,t n. pi. Suburbs. [Chau- 
cer.] 

SUBCON'TRARY, n. In logic, a sub- 
contrary proposition. 

SUBDIVIDE^ V. i. [add.;] To separate 
or go apart into subdivisions. 

SUBDIVINE', a. Diviue in a lower de< 
gree. 

SUBDOM^NANT, n, [add.] The sub- 
dominant is properly that note which is 
a fifth below the key-note; but in the 
regular ascending scale of seven notes, 
it is the fourth. The term, however, 
has its origin from its relation to the 
tonic as the fifth below. 

SUBER'IC, or SU'BERIC, a. 

SUBFUMIGA'TION,t n. [L. subfiimi- 
fiatio.] A species of charm by smoke. 

SUB'6ET,t a, [Fr. SMJet.] Subject. 
I Chaucer. I 

SUBHORNBLEND'IC, a. In geol, a 
term applied to rocks containing dis- 
seminated hornblende. 

SUB'JECT, n. [add.] The exact distinc- 
tion between the terms subject and 
okject was first made by the school- 
men, and in their substantive and adjec- 
tive forms, they passed fh>m the schools 
into the scientific language of Tilesius, 
Gassendi, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and others. They^ however, 
gradually lost their primary meaning. 
Besides its primary signification, oljject 
became, metaphorically, motive, end, 
final cause, &c. ; and subject also be- 
came synonymous with object. 

SUBJECT'lVE, a. [add.] SuljeeHve 
truth or redHtv, is that which is verified 
by consciousness; objective truth or 
reality, is that which results from the 
nature and relation of things. 

SUB.TECT'IVELY, adv. [add.] As ex- 
isting in a subject or mind. 

SUBJECTIVITY, instead of SUB- 
JECTI'VITY. 

SUB'LANATE, Instead of SUBLA'- 
NATE. 

SUBXATIVE, instead of SUBLA'- 
TIVE. 

SUBLEYA^TION, n. [add.] A rising or 
insurrection. [Temple,] 

SUB'LlMATORIE,tn.Ave88elusedby 
the older chemists in the process of 
sublimation. [Chaucer.] 

SUBLIME', a. [add.] Haughty. [Spen- 
ser.] 
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SUBLIM'ITY, n. [add.] An elevated 
feeling, consisting of a union of asto- 
nishment and awe, at the contempla- 
tion of great scenes and objects, or of 
exalted excellence. 

SUBMARINE', a. [add.] Submarine 
telegraph, an electric telegraph, formed 
for the purpose of establishing a com- 
munication between countries and 
places separated by the sea. This is 
effected by laying strong wires, or ropes 
of wire along the bottom of the sea, 
from the one shore to the other— the 
wires being protected by a strong cas* 
ing of some substance not acted upon 
by the sea-water. Of this nature is 
the telegraph between Dover and 
Calais. [SeeTEiJtQBAFK.]Submarine 
thermometer, a thermometer invented 
by M. Clement, for indicating changes 
in the temperature of the sea at a cer- 
tain depth, and thence the near ap- 
proach of a vessel to land, shoals, ice- 
bergs, &c. It is formed of platina and 
silver, and being placed at a depth of 
about ten feet below the surface of the 
water, it indicates with great delicacy, 
by means of a dial-plate and index on 
deck, any change in the temperature of 
the sea. 

SUBMARINER ft. A submarine plant. 

SUB-MARSHAL, n. A deputy to the 
chief marshal; the under-marahal in 
the Marshalsea. 

SUBME'DIAL, a. (;add.l In geol., a 
term synonymous with transition, and 
applied to the lower secondary rocks, 
which bear a close resemblance to some 
of the primary rocks, though differing 
in being often fragmentary, and con- 
taining organic remains. 

SUB'-OFFICER, n. An under-ofBcer. 

SUBOR'DINATENESS, n. State of 
being subordinate or inferior. 

SUB'-PORPHYRIT'IC, a. Allied to 
porphyry, but containing smaller and 
less distinctly marked points or crystals. 

SUB'.RES'IN, n. A name given to that 
portion of a resin which is soluble only 
in boiling alcohol, and is precipitated 
again as the alcohol cools, forming a 
kind of seeming crystallization. 

SUBSCAP'ULARY, a. Same as Sub- 

8CAPULAB. 

SL'BSID'IARILY, adv. In a subsidiary 
manner. 

SUBSID'IARY, a. [add.] Subsidiary 
treaties, treaties by which payments 
called subsidies were stipulated. [Lyt- 
tleton.] 

SUB'SOIL-PLOUGHING, n. In agri., 
the operation of ploughing deep, or of 
turning up the subsoil or substratum 
by means of a subsoil-plough. [See 

SiTBSOIL.] 

SUBSTAN'TIA, n. [L.] Ultimate sub- 
stance upon which the properties of 
matter rest. 

SUBSTAN'TIALIZED, pp. Made real 
or solid. 

SUBSTAN'TIALIZING, ppr. Slaking 
real in substance. 

SUB'STANTIVAL, a. Relating to, or 
like a substantive. 

SUB'STANTIYE, a. [Bdd.]SubstanHve 
agents, a name given by Dr. Paris to 
those medicinal agents which possess 
an inherent and independent activity. 

SUBSTER'N AL,a.[L. sub and sternum. ] 
In anat, situated beneath the sternum ; 
as, the substernal lymphatics. 

SUBSTITU'TIONALLY,«rf». Byway 
of sutistitution. 

SUBSTITU'TIONARY, a. Relating 
to, or making substitution; substitu- 
tionaL 



8UDDE1N 



SttLPHASATTDE 



8UMM0XEAS 



BUB'SULTORlLY,t a. By fiu or 

BUB'TARTA'REAN, a. Being under 

SDB'TERR ANE, iniUad of SUBTEH- 
EANE. 
5UBTERR A'NEAL.t «* Soma w Scb^ 

BUBTERRAN'ITT, iD»tewi of SUB- 
TERR AN IT Y. 

SUB TERR BNE,mstead of SUBTER^ 
RENE, 

SUBTLY, arf». [add,] Pron. »ut' le, 

SUBTRAtJ'TlUN, n. In laa. [See 

SUBSTBACTIOir.] 

8UB TRAHEND^instead of SUBTRA- 
HEND' 

SUBTRODE', V. f. [L. tub, and <ruA>.] 
To insert or place under. 

8UBTULA'R£S,f ». Clote warm shoes 
that sometimei ascended half-way np 
the leg, in use by the Normani. They 
were also called totulares. 

SUBVfiNE', V. i. [See Subyentioit.] 
To come under, as a support or stay ; 
to happen. 

SUBVER'SIONABY, a. Destructi?e; 
subTersiTC. 

SU€'€ADES, n. pL [L. wueeut, juice.] 
A commercial name sometimes giTen 
to green fruits and cttron, candied and 
preserred in syrup. 

BU€CfiED', V. t. [add.] To approach. 
[Spffuer,^ 

8U€C£S'SIONAL, a. [add.] Existing 
in succession ; consecutive. 

8n€C£SS'L£SSL Y, ado. Without suc- 
cess. 

SUe'CULOUS, a. Succulent. 

SUCH, a. [add.] To so great a degree ; 
so greatly; as, tuck terrible enemies; 
tuck different ideas.— Noting absolute 
negation ; as, there it no meh thing at 
property under an arbitrary goTem- 
ment [AcUMOfi.]— Denoting excess in 
any quaJity or mode; as, if I were to 
give my opinion upon tuck an exhausted 
subject. 

SUCK' AT ASH, n. ;S!ee Succotash. 

SUCR'ER, ft. [add.] In the Uniied 
Statet, a cant name for an inhabitant of 
Illinois. 

SUCR'ER, V. t. To strip off shoots ; to 
deprive of suckers ; as, to tucker maise. 
[Uniied Siatet.] 

SUCK IN. V, t. To cheat; to deoei?e ; 
to take in. — To be tucked in, to be 
cheated in a bargain. [American vul^ 
0ttritm.\ 

SUCR'IN, n. iS^SucKBir. 

SUCKLING,! n. [Fr. touqueme,] A loose 
frock worn by carters, &c., over their 
other clothes. [Chaucer.] 
■ SUCTO'RIA, n. Same as Suotobiahs. 

SUCTO'RIANS, n. [add.l Anamegiven 
aJso to a family of annelides which con- 
tains the leech and its allies, which are 
all animals of aquatic habits. The 
name is derived from the suckers which 
terminate the two extremities of the 
body, and which constitute the chief 
means of locomotion. The name tucto- 
ria is also given to that group of insects 
which contains the fleas, from their 
suctorial mouth. 

SU^DAK, fi. A fish ; a species of Perca. 

SUDAM INA, n. phtr., ting. Sudamen. 
[From L. tudor, sweat.] In paiho., ves- 
icles resembling millet-seeds in form 
and magnitude; appearing in puerpe- 
ral fever, typhus, ^c. 

SUDATORIUM, n. [L.] A hot-air 
bath for producing perspiration. 

8UD'DEIN,+ \a. [See Suddew.] 

SUD'D£IN£,t) Quick; ready. 
[Spenter.] 



SUD'DENTY, n. Suddenness; an anex- 
pected occurrence ; Burprtse, [^otcAJ 

SUDOKIF EROUS.a, [Lmtfor^twcat, 
and ftrfi, to boar, to produce.] PpoJuo- 
ing sweat: a^cretinir persfM ration ; a*, 
the rud&riferoMt canals of the akin. 

SUDS, n, [iiflJ 1 To bf in (ht mdi, to be 
in tunnoii or difficulty, \FamiiiarS\ 

gOE.t tr. t, [Fr, tuim.\ To foUow; to 
go or come after. [Chaucer.] 

8U'ER,f n. One who sues; a suttor. 

SUFFr CIENTLY, adv. [add] To a 
contiderfthl^ do^^ree^ tis, he went nwAy 
t'AfficieiUly di^iuuntentcd. 

SUFTISANC£,t fi.[Fr.] Sufficiency; 
satisfaction. [Chaucer.] 

SUF'FISANT,t a. [Fr.] Sufficient. 
[Chaucer.\ 

8UF FRA6AN, ». [add.] Formcri^ each 
archbishop and bishop had his suffhi- 
gan to assist him in conferring orders, 
and in other spiritual parts of his office 
vdthin his diocese, but it is not usual 
now to appoint this inferior order of 
bishops. 

SCF'FRAUNCE.t n. for Suvfeban ce. 
Forbearance. [Spenter.] 

SUF'FRUTEX, n. [See Suftbuticose.] 
An undershmb. 

SU'FISM, ti. See Sofism. 

SUGGEST', V. t. [add.! To prompt; to 
tempt; to excite. [Shah.\ 

SUG<^EST'£D, pp. [add.] Tempted. 
[Shah.] 

SUGGESTIONS, n. TemptaUons. 
[Shah.] 

SUG'6lL,t V. t. [add.] To make livid 
by bruises. [Hudibrat.] 

SUG'OILA'TION, n. [add.] Extravasa- 
tion of blood. 

SUG'RED,t pp. Sweetened with sugar. 
[Chaucer^ 

SU'ICIDE, n. [add.] The severity of the 
law in regard to tne chattels, &c., of 
those who commit suicide, has been 
generally avoided by the almost uni- 
versal practice of coroner*s juries re- 
turning an inquest of insanity. Suicide 
works a forfeiture and a deprivation of 
Christian burial. 

SUICID'ICAL, a. Suicidal. [Rare.] 

SU'I 6EN'ERIS. [add.] Of his own 
kind. 

SU'ILL A6E, instead of SUIL^LAOE. 

SUIT, n. [add.] Request; court solicita- 
tion. 

Sometimes *be gallopt o'er a oonrUer't nmt, 
And then dreams he of tmelling oat a t%U. 

Sktk. 

SOIT^D, pp. [add.] Clothed. [Shah.] 

SOIT'ER, n. A suitor,— wAicA tee. 

SOIT'-SIL VERy n. A small rent, or sum 
of money, paid in some manors to ex- 
cuse the freeholders' appearance at the 
courts of their lord. 

SUL'CUS, n. [add.l In anat, this term 
is generally applied to bones. 

SULD. Should. [Scotch.] 

SULK'Y, n. [add.] A two-wheeled car- 
riage for a single person, drawn by one 
horse. 

SUL'LENS,t n. piur. [add.] A fit of sul- 
lenness. 

SUL'LERT,t n. [See Sull.] A plough- 
land. 

SUL'FHAMIDE, fi. A compound con- 
taining the radical sulphurous acid 
combined with amidogen. It is ex- 
actly analogous to oxamide, 

SUL'PHAS, fi. A siUphate. 

SULPHAS' ATYDE, n. A compound 
formed by the action of potash on sul- 
phesatyde, from which it differs in 
haring only one equivalent of oxygen 
replaced by sulphur. It is a dry crys- 
talline powder. 
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SULPHAT^1€» Jaitead of SDLFHA'- 

Tie. 

BLTLFHATOXTTCEN, ». Themlphate 
radical of su1phat« of i^oda. Its com- 
fioundii arv esJled fufphatoridea. 

S U LPH O A M Y 1/ i t: A CI f J , n. The bi- 
Bitlphate of oxide of amyte, Driuiloj^us to 
tulpkf>vinic add. With htaes it forms 
doable salts. 

SULPilOCET'I€ ACID, H. An acid 
fortned by heating suJphtmc acid in 
contact wUh et?]ftl, in a waler-bath. 

SVl-PHOlNDU/It; ACID, B. A blo« 
acid formed bjf the action of solphoric 
acid upon indigo. 

SULPHOMARGAR'IC ACID, n. See 
SuLPHOLEio Acid. 

SULPH0MES1TYL1C ACID,*. The 
acid sulphate of oxide of mesityle. 

SULTHO-SALTS, n. See ScLPHOssLaL 

SULPHUR, fi. [add.1 Crude tuiphmr, 
the result of the distilUtion of natire 
sulphur. — Roll or ttich tulphtr, sul- 
phur refined and cast into wooden 
moulds.— 3fUA qfm/pAvr, precipitated 
sulphur. 

SULPHU RI€, instead of SULPHU- 
RIC. 

SULTA'NA, ft. [add.1 A magnificent 
species of marsh -bird found in the 
West Indies and the southern United 
States ; it is the Porphprio martiMiea, 




Soltmik-ttni, fiar p ^ f lommrttmka. 

Like its congeners, it has long toes» 
which support it on the aquatic herb- 
age which often covers the places of its 
resort. 

SULTAN'IC, a. Belonging toa lultan; 
imperial. 

SU'MACH, n. [add.l The powdered 
leaves, peduncles, and young branches 
of certain species of Rhns, used in tan- 
ning and dyeing. — VeneHan tuwtach, the 
Rhut cotimu (Linn.), which inhabits the 
south of Europe. The wood is used as 
a yellow dye, under the name of yov^ 
futHc. 

SUM'A6£,t ) 11. [Sax. team, a bur- 

SUM'MA<>E,t f den.] A toU for car- 
riage on horseback ; a horse-load. 

SUM'MART, n. [add.] In law, a brief; 
a compendium ; a short application to 
a court or judge, without the formality 
of a full proceeding. 

SUM'MER, V. t. instead of SUBOiER,t 
V. t. [add.] To feed cattle, &c., during 
summer. [Seotch.\ 

SUM'MEUSAULT, M. See Sombb- 

BAULT. 

8UM'MITT,t ". instead of SUMMriT. 

[add.] The utmost degree; perfection. 

rZoco/.l 
SUMMO'NEAS, n. [L.] A judicial writ 

of great diversity, according to the 

divers cases wherein it is used. [See 

Summons.] 



SUPERFINE 



SUPPLICATION 



SURXKAM BAKK 



6nM'MONS,t V. t To serve with » 
Bummons ; to sninnion. [Swift.] 

SUM'MUM BO NUM, instead of SUM- 
MUM BONUM. 

SUMP'TER, a. Noting a horse or 
mule that carries necessaries, as of an 
army. 

SUN or SUNN'-HEMP, n. A materia] 
similar to hemp, imported firom the East 




Indies. It is obtained firom the stem 
of the Crokilaria juncea, a papiliona- 
ceous plant. 

SUN^-BEAR, n. A genus of bears with 
short fur, generally dark, and with a 
large yellow patch on the breast. They 
are found in Java and other East In- 
dian islands. The species climb cocoa- 
trees, and destroy the fruit. They form 
the genus Helarctos. 

SUN'BURNED, a. Tanned ; discoloured 
by the heat or rays of the sun ; scorched 
by the sun's rays, as the soil. 

SUNDER, o. t. To part; to beseparated. 
\Shak.] 

80NE,acfo. Soon. — /Stoic or syne, sooner 
or later. 

SUN'-FISH, n. [add.] In the UnUed 
States, a small ffesh- water fish, of the 
perch family, belonging to the genus 
Pomotis ; also called pond-perch. 

SUNK'ETS, n. plur. ProTision of what^ 
ever kind. [Scotch.] 

SUNR'IE, n. A low stool. [Scotch.] 

SUNN'-HEMP. SeeSvvinthiBSupp. 

SUN'-STONE, n. [add.] A yellow va- 
riety of adularia, with reddish dots. 
The same name is sometimes given to 
the avanturine variety of felspar. 

BV'O JU'RE, instead of SUO JURE. 

SU'O MAR'TE, instead of SUO MAR^ 
TE. 

SUPAWN', n. In the UnUed Statet, an 
Indian name for boiled Indian meal. 

SUPERANNUATE, v. t. [add.] To 
allow to retire from the service on half- 
pay, on account of old age or infirmity ; 
as, to superannuate a seaman. 

SUPERAN'NUATED, pp. [add.] Al- 
lowed to retire from the army or navy 
on half-pay, on account of old age or 
infirmity. ^ 

SU'PER-CHAROE, n. In her.,one 
figure borne upon another. 

SUPERCIL'IUM, n. piur. SupereU'ia. 
[add.] In anat., the eyebrow; the pro- 
jecting arch covered with short hairs^ 
above the eyelid. 

SUTER-CRETAXEOUS, a. See Su- 
pba-Cbbtaceous. 

SU'PERFINE,or SUPERFINE', a. 
[add.] Excessively or foultily subtile; 
over-subtile ; as, the tuperfine distinc- 
tions of the schools. [Lodu.] \ 



SUPERFLU'ITY, n. [add,] Something 
used for iliow at luxury » rathor than 
for comfort or neceuiJty. 

SUPErFLUqUS. fl. [add.] Supplied 
with aup«rHmtieB; hariajf somewhat 
beytjnd tieceasariea; as^ a $uptrJl\iQ^ 
man. [Skak.] Heedlewly, idly,, or trn'- 
pertinentl^ ^ngajEed or conccraed about 
iUif thing. 
] «ce 110 re^ton yih-j th4d ilionliJil he » 

iihak.^ ttcn. IF. 
SUPERF(ETA^TION, re. See Supeh- 

FEITATIOW. 

BDPEBINTEND'ENT,G. Oferlookiiig 
oth«rB with authority; overeedng, 

SUPERIOR AU RlS,m [L.] In anat., 
a muscle of the external ear, whieti 
liftfl the ear upwards* 

SUPERIOR CONJUNCTION, n, la 
ttitranamif^ [Sec CoN/uSCTlOS.] 

SCJPE'KIURLY, ado. in n. superior 
manner. 

SUPEHMOL'ECULE, instead of SU- 
PER MOXEtULE. 

SUTE KPLUSAflE, instead of SUPER- 
PLUS AOE. 

SlIPERPOSr'T10N,ir. [add.] ruffeora., 
the proc^aa hy which one ma^itude 
may be conceived t^ be placed upon 
another, ao as exat;tjj to cover it; or ao 
that every part of each ahull exactly 
coincide ^hh erery part of tJie other. 
Moffnitudea which thua coincide must 
be equal H 

SUPERSE'DUHE, n. The act of snper- 
aediijg ; a«j the ntpcrrediirc of trial by 
jury. (Recent American term.] 

eUTER-TO'TlIS, R. [L.OTerflIL] In 
anc. cottume, a kind of cloak or mantle 
worn over the other g^rjuents hy tm* 
Tellers, and such na rode on horae- 
bock. 

SUTER-TU'N IC, n. An uppar tunic or 

SUPERVISE', V. t. [add.] To peruse j 
to read ; to read over. [iihahA 

SUPERVISION, instead of SUPER- 
Vl"SION. 

SUPERVISORY, inatcad of SUPER. 
VISORY. 

SUPPLANTj D. t. instead of SUP- 
PLANT. 

SLiPTLB*JACK,n. The popular name 
of a plant, Rhamnttr voinbiiir, common 
to iome of the aouthern statea of Ame- 
rica. Tfvisted ^dkiag-caues mido of 
it are much admLred. 

SUPPLEMENT^ AL, a. [add.] Suppfe- 
mental t^erMtd situ, in tritfvnoiMtrpf the 
eureFBcd sine, or the difference he- 
tw^een tlio versed |^i^e and the diameter. 
— Suppietnerital hUt^ an addition to an 
original bill in equitj, in order to supply 
eomo defect in its original frame and 
structure. — Bill in the nature pfa sup- 
ptemenlai biitf 0- billt^hich, though par- 
taking of the nature of a supplemental 
bill, ia not an addition to the orLginal 
l>ilJ, bttt another original bill^ properly 
applicable, when new parties with new 
interests, arising from events since the 
institution of the suit., are brought be- 
fore the ctttirt. 

8UFPLETORY OATH, n. The oath 
of a Utisant partj in the spiritual 
courts. 

BUF'PLIANTNESS,ii. Quality of being 
suppliant. 

SUP'PLlt;ATING, imt^ad of SUP- 
PLICA TING. 

BLP'PLH^ATINGLY, mateadof SUP- 
PLICA^TINGLY. 

SUPPLIGA TIUN, n. [add.] SuppUca- 
tianM in the quiUt writEen snppticationa^ 
[Shah.} 
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SUPTLICATOR, instead of SUPPLI^ 
€A'TOR. 

SUPPLlE',t »■ '■ To supplicate. [Ufiau* 

cer.] 
SUPPORTA'TION, instead of SUP- 

PORTATION. 
SUPPOSiTr^TlGTJS, a. [add.] Coao- 

terfetti supposed ; ima^nary ^ not reaL 
SUTRA-€OS'TAL| a. Lying above or 

upon the ribs; as, the tupra-eoxtal 

mascles, which raise the riba. 
SUFRALAPSA'RIANISM, n. Tho 

doctrine or system of the Supralap^- 

rians. 
SUTRA-ORBITAL, rt, [add.] 5^^^- 

OTbiltil urteru, an artery aent q^ by tho 

ophthalmic, along the superior wall of 

the orbit. 

SU PRA-ORB'ITARY, la. Same aa 
SU'PRA-ORB'ITAR, J StrpUA-Oa- 

BTTAL. 

BUTHA-RE^NAL,fl. [add.] Supra-re- 
nalcaptuIe^ft^^Q capaule« situated above 
tho kidneys. 

BU R G I J A U 6 E', n , [add .] Surcharqe and 
Jahi^cation. In taking accounts in the 
conrt of chancery, a ^urcharye la ap- 
plied to the balance of the whole ac- 
count, and fitippoaea credits to be 
emitter^ virhich ought Co be allowed; 
and Ji/altijicatian applies to some item 
in tho debitSt and auppo#eJi that (lie 
item is wholly false or in some fuu'l 
orroneoui!. 

StlRClN^GLE, instead of SUR'CIN- 
OLE, 

S0RC1K*GLED, instead of SUR^ 
CINGLED. 

SUR'COTE^t ». 51w5t7BCOit. [Ckau^ 
cer.] 

SURD'ITAS, n, [L.] Deafneaa; hard- 
ness of hearing. 

SURE, a. [add.] Infallibly e^rtoin as to 
Borne future actiotia or eventa^ with an 
ii^Ritiee ; aS;, they are ture (o meet 
with excellent word*.— Si^ re as a gun, 
abaol utely certain, [ CoUoqu iai vulgaf- 
iitmA 

30RF/T Y, o, ^ To guarantee ; to he bail 
or aecurity for* 

SURFACE, n. [add.] Tabular mtfactx, 
those which are generated by a circle 
of giren radius which moves with ita 
centre on a giren curves and its plane 
at right angles to the tanj^cnt of that 
curve. — RvUed snrfacen, those wliieh 
are de^Khed by the motion of a straight 
line, which neither remains parallel to 
a giteu line tior always pasaes through 
a given point, as conoidal aurfo^e^,^ 
Derdotiahle xurfac^s^ such as can be un- 
wrapped in a plane without any dt^ubling 
of partii over one another, or ae[iaration, 
09 the fitirfaces of the i]yliiider mid 
coae.-^I/ndevclopable surfacej a surface 
that cannot l>e developed on the plane, 
called by French geometers mrfitce 
ffouche. 

SUHCiE, L\ t. [odd.] To surge a rope or 
caldCf to slack it up suddenly when it 
renders round a pin, a winch, windlaa^^ 
or capstan. 

SITRGETI^TL, n. Full of surges. 

SUR'CiEOJ*, rt. [add.] A peruon ap- 
pointed to Oct in a tuedtcal capacity 
on board of any merchaut vesjieL— In 
JL ihip'of-war tb&r& is always a surgeon 
Ad well OB an assistant, or aasistaiitd, 
under him, 

SUK'<jEON-APOTllE€ART, n. One 
who ia both aurgeou and apothecary. 

SUR'^EON-FlSU^n. A iish of the ge* 
nus Acantburus, so railed from a lanee- 
like spine on each tiide near the tail. 

SU^RINAM 0ARIt,ii, The bark of the 

Andira inermtjij or cabbag^^bark tre^, 



SURVEYOE 



SWALE 



8WEAB 



m T^gtimiin'OUi plant of iht We^t Tndlas. 
II ii Alio colled tt^arm-liork, and ii ased 
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in medicinPj, espec^iAlly ta nn antfad- 

BU lilNAMINE, fi. An alkaloid ob- 
tained frtim Snrinnni hark. It if eryi* 
tiil!i£ah1e,and farms crj^atalli^ablesalti. 

BURlllEI/LA, n. In hot, n ftcnus of Di- 
atomareoua planti with free ovate or 
clUptic^l fru^stulet^ and the mArffin of 
the vsWefl produced into win^. The 
tr^n^iverse litn^ are very faint in most 
nf the gpecicB. 

BURXy, <i. [add.] Stately and proud. 
[Speiutr.] 

SIfRTLICE'FEES.u. [add 1 Fees pay- 
able on baptism I, marriaj?E», fiincrali, 
^Etr*; E^4ter -offer JnsfSj morUianca, Ac. 

BUU'PLlS,tn. tFr.] A surplice. [Chau^ 

SURTLUSA6E;lnateadofSURPLDS'- 

ArtE. 
SURFRTSE^ t?. t. [add,] To lend, bring, 

or betray unawares. 

If hy clmnce he linn beftn inrprUtif (nto n 

tliurt niip nt iFrmni), A^Jircn. 

SURPRIZE',t »■ t. iSte Surpbise.] To 
■eiie. [S)'f«jrr.] 

SUR'QlfEDRlE,tfl.[5^fSwnqrKDRT.] 
Pride ; presu mp \ ion. ( Spensfi • . ] 

SOR QDEDY, n, [5« Benqirt:r>nT.] 
Presumption ; insolenco. [Sir Wftittr 
Scott.] 

SUR'-RE'NAL, a. IL.Mub, beneath, and 
reniti, the kidneys J In ttnat ^ the dciifr* 
tiatiojii of arteries, &c,, situated heoe^ith 
the kidneys. 

SURHEN DER, n. [add.] Surmdfr of 
eoplfholfiit, the yield nig up of the estate 
hj the tenant into the lord'jt hands, for 
such purpose an is o;i pressed in such 
surrender. It is the mode of conrcy- 
ing copyhold, 

6U K K U U NO', I'.*, [adi] To paaft round- 
to Dircumnarii^iite ; aSj to turround the 
globe. I Temple.] 

STJRSANURE^tn [Fr. jwr, and tain, 
healing otcp.j A wound heated owt- 
wart J I y n ly. [Chancer.] 

fiUK'SlSE.t n. [Fr. mrnr, delay] A 
word eiipecially uted in the ca:stle of [ 
DoTer, for pennUies and farfel tares laid 
upon those whn do not pay the duties 
or rent of eafltle-ward, at their days 
limited. 

SURVEANCE'.t it. [Fn] Purveyance; 
supeTMitendcni!'**. | Chaucer, \ 

BURVEILLANCE', instead of SUR^ 
VEILLANCE; written also SORVE- 
IL'LANCE. Ppon. sur- vAl-yiins'. 

SURVEY' OR, w. (add.) In the United 
SkUeJf an officer who aAcertains the | 



weight and quantity of goods subject to 
duty, 

SIISCEFTIVENESS, n. Quality of be- 
in j; ffiusceptive. 

StiSPE* T%t a. [add,] Suspected. 
IChaneer.'] 

SUSPEC TION^t ». Suspicion. IChau- 

SUSPEND ED, pp. [add.] Held undl«^ 
■olved in water,, as the particles of a 

I aotidbody. 

: SUSPENDED ANIMATION, n. A 
terra cui ployed to de*tignate the atate of 
children still-born, atid that state in 
whkh the vital phenomena are sm- 

I pended from some caiuu! interrupting 

I respiration, bat in which life is tiot actu- 
ally extinct, and may, under favourable 
circumstaneeft, he rciitored^ This sinto 
may be produced by inhalation of dele- 
terious gases, by Ptrangulatioi), or sub- 
in f*r?iou. 

SUSPENSION, it, [add.] In them,, a 
term applied to the *tateof solid bodies, 
the parti L'les of which are held undiq- 
solved fn water, and may be separated 
from it again by filtration r The solid 
h then said to he tutpended m the wa- 
tcr, or to be held in mujtettfion. — Pteas 
in tHipmxiony tn /ai/*, those pleas winch 
show some matter of temporary inca- 
parity Co proceed lit it h the action or 

SUSPENS'ORT, w. (add.] The longi- 
tudinal liigament of the liver. 

SUS. PER COLL, Ail abbreviation of 
the Latiu iutpendatur per ttttium^ let 
him be hanged by the neck ; the an- 
cient form of noting by the judge, in 
the margin of the calendar, the judg- 
ment of those senteuL-ed to difnith. The 
practice now is for the Judge to write, 
opposite to the prisoner's name,"IJanged 
hy the neck," 

SITS'TER^t rt. ptur. Sttt'lcm. Slater. 
\ Chancer, ] 

SirSlJR'RUSp n. fL.] Whiziing; an 
acute continued hissing lound ; a whit- 
per, 

SUTE,ii, Soot. [Sf^otth.] 

SUTU'RA,«. [L.f A fieam or suture. 

SU'TURAL, iujite^d of isUTU RAL, ft. 

SU'TITRE, n. [add.] In malacoloi/jf, the 
line of junction in the whorls of spiral 
she lb, or that line by which two parts 
join or fit into each other, 

S U V E RS' E D S I N E, if , [ .S^wfc.and verged. ] 
In trifjoHom^rp, the iupplement of a 
Tened sine^ or the difference of a versed 
sine from the diameter of the circle. 
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SUZERAIN, instead of SUZTRAIN. 
S W A , t Off I*. [ Sa 1 . ] 80. [ Chaucer. ] 
SWj^D, n. [add] In Nete England, a 

lump, mai^, or bunch ; also, a crowd ; a 

squad. [ Vuigar,] 

SWjiD'DLlNG-tXOtJT, «. A swad- 
dling- band. \Si^nseT,] 
SWAG, f?r An unequal hobbling motion \ 

booty ; a large quantity^ [Liycnl.] 
8WA0E,t r. i. To abate; to assuage. 
a WAG G Ell, I?, t. To bully i to inHu- 

enee by bluiitering or threats. [^tf^^J 
SWAG'GER, R. An empty boast; a 

bluster. 
SWAGGER, (?. I. To stagger j to feel 

a» i f in t n nic ated . [ Scotch . ] 
S W AG^GER, n. A stagi^er ; an unsteady 

rocking motion ; a strutting $ortof gait. 

[.Vm/rA.] 
S W A 1 P, tf. I. To walk proudly; to sweep. 

SWALE,t prrf. of SwtlL Swelled. 

fCAatfrer.] 
SWALE, jf. [add.] A Talley; a low place; 

a moor ; a gutter in a candle. [Local.] 
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SWALXOW, V. t [i^d.] To put vp 

with ; to bear; to take patiently; as« to 

tiralimp an affront. 
8W.^MP, V. r iadd] To whelm or ttok 

afl in a 9wamp: to embarrasa; to en- 
tangle in difficulties. 
S W^ M P^ PI N K , n . I n the Un itfd Stata^ 

the popular name of the wild boaef- 

suckle^ Asalea vtMcota. 
SWANK'ING, a. Supple j activft. 

[Scoli^hA 
SWANPAN, n. The Chinese name for 

the abacus^ an instrument for perform - 

ins? arithmetical calculations. 
SWAP, V. (. [add] To barter; to tn- 

change. [Scotch, and heal in England^] 
SWAP, n. A barter, an excba;i£«. 

[Srotch] 
SWAPPE,t V. i. To sw.ip; to throw 

down ; tcj strike off. [Chaitcer.] 

SWARv¥d, }f'^' Swooned. [Sa>tdi.] 

SWAilF^-M6NEY,ta. Guard money, 

paid in Heu of the servica of ca»tle* 

ward. 

SWAIiT'-BACK, n. The gr^t Wack 

andtvhiteguil,£a riw am n" nitf . [ Scotch . ) 

S W A RTir Y,t t '* To blacken; Uj make 

swarthy, 
SWARVE, u. i. To swerve ; to indioe 
to one side. [Scotch.] 
SW^RVED,f pp. Swerved; moved 

aside. [SpfnsfrA 

SW^SK, n. [add.] A roafing blade ; a 
iwai;jrp|-er; refujie; hog' wash. {LoCftf.} 
SWj^SII, r. I. [add. J To spill or aplaah 
water about. [LaccUA 
SWASH, ia. Soft, like fr\trt too ripe. 
SWASHY, r I i oral] 
SWASH-BUCKET, n. The common 
receptacle of the washing* of the 
scullery; a mean slatternly woman. 
[LocaL] 

SWi4SH lNG,;Tji»r. or a. Slashing; dash- 
ing ; making a noi^e as of swords against 
tarKets. [SAaA] 

S Wis H'- PL ATE (L In mech., a disc 
B, fi»ed on a re- 
ToWing axia A, in 
ao fnclined posi- 
tion, for the pur- 
pose of commu- 
nicating a reci- 
procating motion 
to a bar C* in tb*^ 
direction of its 
length. The ex- 
cursion of t be bar 
C Taries with the 
inclination of the 
plate to the aicls, aceordbg to a very 
obvious law. 

SW^TU -BONDS.t It. Long swathes 
of doth in which infants were rolled, 
somewhat after the fashion of the mum- 
mies of Egypt. 

S WATTE, t preL of Si^fle {Sieeai). 
Sweated. [C'huttcer.] 
SWATTER, \t\ i. To splutter; to 
SQUAT TER, f Bounce ; to move ra- 
pidly in any Huid, generally in an un- 
dulating way. [Scotch.] 
SWAY, V. i. [add,] To adt^ance with a 
uiiitorm aiul forcible motion, as a com- 
pact body. 
Ltt ui irrtjf on sail meet iheai in the fleW. 

' mat. 

— 7b swap Up, in tfomen^M lan-t to throw 
a strain on a mast -rope, in order to start 
the mast upwards, so that the fid may 
be taken out previoualy to lowering the 
mast. 

SWAY, o. L 4. Instead of the words 
** and to the topmast yards, ic.r in- 
sert, and topmasts. 

SWEAR, r. r fadd.] To decbre or de- 




SWEVEN 
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Tote with au oath; to mancipate by an 
oath. 

I'U Um thy foot ; I'U twar myidf thy luUjeet. 
Skdt. 

8WEAR, a. See Sweeb. 

SWEAT, V. t. [add.] Swet, for the j>re«. 
and pp. of thU rerb, is also used. 

SWEAT, V. t. [add.] To sweat and 
swinke, to take great pains ; to labour 
greatly. [Spenser.] 

SWEDENBOB'GIAN, a. Relating to 
Emanuel Swedenborg, or to the doc> 
trines taught by him. 

SWEEP, V. t. [add.] To carry the eye 
over; to Tiew with progressive rapid- 
ity; as, to sweep the boundless laud- 
scape. 

SWEEP, V. t. [add.] To take in a view 
with progressive rapidity. 

far ■• the ranging eye can nostp, 

A dassling deluge reigns. l%owu<m. 

SWEEP, n. [add.] An engine for draw 
ing up water fipom a well. [See Swapb.] 
Written also swipe, stoepe.—ln loam- 
moulding, a pattern-shape consisting of 
a board, of which the edge is cut to the 
form of the cross-sectional outline of the 
article to be moulded. The surface of 
the mould or core is formed by moving 
the sweep parallel to the axis at right 
angles to its length. For hollow ar- 
ticles, as pipes, sweeps are made in 
pairs, one for " running up " the core. 
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and the other for forming the interior 
of the mould. They are consequently 
the reverse of each other, and the radii 
differ by a quantity equal to the thick- 
ness of the metal of the pipe to be cast. 
Thus, supposing the internal diameter 
of the pipe to be 24 inches, and the 
thickness of the metal 1 inch, the dia- 
meter a of each core and sweep will be 
12 inches, and the diameter b of the 
mould-sweep 13 inches. Sweeps are 
employed for many other symmetrical 
forms besides cylinders. 

SWEEFAdE* n. The crop of hay got 
in a meadow. [Xoea/.] 

SWEEP'IT, |>p. Swept. [Seoieh.] 

SWEET, a, [add.] To be sweet upon, to 
make love to; to behave amorously to. 
— To have a sweet tooth, to be. fond of 
sweetmeats. [Familiar.] 

SWEET, a. [add.] Sweet teens, pleasing 
uneasiness. [Spenser.] 

SWEET, n. [add. J SweeU, plur., home- 
made wines, meads, metheglin, &c. 

SWfiET'ENlNG, n. [add.] The act of 
sweetening. 

SWfiEr SPITTLE, n. In patho., an 
increased secretion of saliva, distin- 
guished by a sweet taste. 

SWE6H,t n. [Sax.] A violent motion. 
[Chaucer.] 

SWEIN'MOTE, n. See Swainmote. 

SWEL'LING, j>pr. [add.] Tumid; tur- 
gid ; as style or language. 

SWELT,t pret. of Swelt. Swooned; 
fainted; died. [Spenser^] 

SWELTE,t V. i [add.] To die. [Chau- 
cer,] 

8WELT'ER,r. t. [add.] To exude; to 
void by perspiration. [Shah.] — To 
welter ; to soak; as, knights sweltered 
in their gore. [Drayton.] 

SWERN,t for SwB&'EN,t pres, tense 
plur. of Swere (Swear), [Chaucer.] 

SWET, pret. and pp. of Sweat. Sweat 
or sweated is also used. [See Sweat.] 

8WEV'EN,t n. [add.] [Sax. swtjnian.] 
II.— Supr. 



SWEV'ENES,t n, plur. Dreams. 
[Chaucer.] 

SWILKE.tl^t^-«"*'*-J Such. 
SWINCK,t».i. iSeeSwiKK. [S^penser.] 
SWINCK.t n. See Swink. [Spenser.] 
SWINDLING, ppr. or a. Cheating; 
defhiuding. 

SWINE'-PIPE, n. A local name of the 
redwing thrush {ISirdus iliacus). 

SWINE'-TANG, n. A name given to 
sea-ware, Fueus vesiculosus. 

SWING, V. i. [add.] To be hanged; to 
be suspended by the neck. 

SWIN6'ED,tj>rc<. forSiifOED. [Spen- 
ser.] 

SWIN'GLE-STAFF, ^ n. Different 

SWIN'GLING-STAFF, I names of 

SWIN'GLING-KNIFE, f an instru- 

SWINGLING- WAND,; ment for- 
merly used for beating flax or hemp, in 
order to separate the shives or woody 
part from the fibres. This is effected 
now by machinery. 

SWIN'GLE-TREE, «. See Swing- 
Tbbb. 

SWIN^ISHNESS, n. Quality of being 
swinish. 

SWINKE.t 5eeSwiNK. [Ouxucer.] 

SWIRE, n. The neck; the declination 
of a mountain or hill near the summit ; 
hollow between two hills. Also writ- 
ten swore, [Scotch.] 

SWIRE,t l«. [Sax. swer.] The neck. 

SWERE,t t [Chaucer.] 

SWIRLES, R. pbir. [See Swibl.] 
Whirls; circular motions. [Scotch.] 

SWISS, a. Of or belonging to Switzer- 
land, or the Swiss. 

SWITCH, n. 2. For "car," read car- 
riage. 

SWITCH'EL, R. In New England, a 
beverage made of molasses and water. 

S WITH I Begone; be off. [Scotch.] 

SWITH'IN (ST.), n. A bishop of Win- 
chester in the 9th century. Within a 
century after his death he was canon- 
ized, when it was resolved to transfer 
his remains from the church-yard 
(where they had been interred at his 
own request) to the cathedral, and to 
place them in a magnificent shrine. 
The translation, which was to have 
taken place on the 16tb of July, was 
delayed for forty days in consequence 
of the severe rainy weather which oc- 
curred. Hence arose the well-known 
popular tradition, that if St. Swithin*s- 
day (the 15th July) be rainy, the weather 
will continue rainy for forty days, but 
if that day be fair, the weather will 
continue fair for forty days after. In 
Scotland the same is said of Martin (of) 
Bullion*s-day. 

SWlVE,t V. t. [Tent. sch€veben.]To per- 
form the act of generation. [Chaucer.] 

SWIVEL-GUN, n. (swiv'l.) See Swivel, 
No. 3. 

SWOL'OWE,t n. [From swallow.] A 
whirlpool; a cavern in the earth. 
[Chaucer.] 

SWONGH,t n. Sound; noise. [See 
SoughJ [Chaucer.] 

SWONGH,t R. [See Swoon,] A stote 
of stupor; loss of feeling or sensation. 
[Chaucer.] 

SWONK'£N,ti>p.of /SitirA. Laboured. 
[Chaucer.] 

SWORD'-HAND, n. The right hand; 
the hand which holds the sword. 

SWORDSMANSHIP, r. The art of 
fencing, or of using the sword skilfully; 
swordsmanship. [Cowper.] 

SWORD'-MAT, n. In ships, a mat 
woven by means of a piece of wood, 
resembling a sword. 
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SWORDS (OF A Loom-Lay), n. The 
arms by which the lay is supported. 

SWORDS'MAN, r. A man who carries 
a sword; a fighting man; a soldier. 
Written also swordman. 

SWDIR, pret. Swore. [Scotch.] 

SYB AND SOM.t [Sax.] Peace and 
security. 

SY^BO, n. An onion that does not form 
a bulb at the root. [Scotch.] 

SYCHNGCXBP'OUS, a. [Gr. n^m, 
frequent, and ««{««;, fruit.] In bot, 
sychnoearpous plants are those which 
have the power of bearing fruit many 
times without perishing. 

SYCOPHANT, ) For " r. /.," read 

SYC'OPHANTIZE. f i?. i. 

SYe'OPHANT,t V. t. To calumniate. 

SYCGPHANT'ISH, a. Like a syco- 
phant; parasitical; sycophantic. 

SYCGPUANTISM, r. Sycophancy. 

Sf KE, ) R. A small brook or rill in low 

SIKE, t ground; a marshy bottom 
with a small stream in it, without sand 
or gravel. [Scotch or local.] 

SYL'LABARY, r. A table of syllables. 

SYLLABICATE, v. t. To form into 
syllables. 

SYL'LABIST, r. One versed in, or a 
maker of syllables. 

SYM, pr^. See Stn. 

SYMBOL, R. For/ J in Diet., read /* 
which signifies that the value of the in- 
tegral is to be found for the two parti- 
cular values a and b of the independent 
variable. Thus, (^ 2 x d »z=a'—b* 
=s 3, when a =x 2 and b=sl. The sign 
J ** denotes the value of the integral 
between the limits x zsO, and x ^ in- 
finity. Some Cambridge writers use the 
sign Jj^ to signify that z is the indepen- 
dent variable. Thus J is the same as 
faxdx, 

SYM'BOLISM, R. [add.] An exposition 
or comparison of symbols or creeds. 

SYMBOLIZE, V. i. [add.1 To agree ; to 
hold the same faith or religious belief. 

SYMMET^RIAN, instead of SYMME'- 
TRIAN. 

SYM'METRY, r. In bot., that kind of 
arrangement in which the number of 
parts of one series corresponds vrith 
that of the other series ; as, for example, 
when a flower with five sepals has five 
petals, and five, or ten, or fifteen sta- 
mens. 

8YMTATHIES, n. plur. [See Sym- 
pathy.] Mutual passion. 
If that thy \'alour sUnd ou M^mpatkies. Shai. 

SYM'PATHISE. See Sympathize. 

SYM'PATHIZE, v. t. To feel; or par- 
ticipate in mutually. 
AH that are assembled in this place, 
That by this tfmpathieeJ one day's error. 
Have suffered wrong, go keep us company. 

— 2. To form with suitable adaptation ; 
to contrive with congruity or consis- 
tency of parts ; as, a message well sym- 
pathized. [Shah.] 

SYMPHO'NIOUS, a. [add.] Suitable. 

SYMPHYS'EAL, a. Relating to sym- 
physis. 

SYMPHYSIOT'OMY, n. [Gr, tvf^^H, 
and «/**, a cutting.] The operation of 
dividing the symphysis pubis, 

SYMPIESOM'ETER, instead of SYM- 
PIESO'METER. 

SYMPO'SIAST, instead of SYMPOS'- 
lAST. 
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S?N, )adv. Afterward; since; late, 

SYNE, ) as opposed to toon ; then. 
\Seoieh.^ 

SYNi'XRF'IUM, n. [Gr. #w, together, 
and m^itti. fruit,] In fcof., an nfrgTeffJ^te 
f^nlt; in whieh the oT^ries cohere into 
a ioild mas&» with a slemJef receptacle, 
ju in niaiinoMa^T anoni, &c, 

SYN€ATliGUUEMATl€,rt, Itt Jiigk, 
jflfHuatfOoremalic te*vdi are suchi as can* 
not singly enpr^A n temi^ hut only a. 
part of a term, ai adverbs, prepositions, 
&c, [«SMtho AVi/ft-l 

8Y3Vf nRONOL'UOtMnateadofSYN- 
CHRDNO'LOGY. 

SYN€LIN'1€AL, a. SaTue is St?*- 

CLIMAL. 

SYN €RETI0, n. [add.l In rtitgi&n, 
00^ who accomtno<u.tes liis systeni to 
at] others 



StND, V. t. To rinse. [Scotch.] 
8YNDA€'TYL, n. One of a group of 

perching birds. [See Stndacttles.] 
8 YN D A€'TYLI, n. See Sthdacttles. 
SYNDESMOL'OftY, n, [Gr. r».)«r/««r, 

n lig^imcnt, and x^yn^ discourse.] A 

treutise an li^ntmentA^ 
SYNDKSMOraMY, a. [Gr. ry.Jir/x«», 

und fi-iuif, nn iTicision.J A dissection of 

the lijfiinient9. 
SYND^ING^i n. Slops; rinsings. 

S? N Kt conj. Sin w ; seeing that. [Scotc/i.] 
&YN^<^EX£SE, rr. A nyngenesioai 

plnhf. 
SYN UDIST, n. One who adheres to 

the svnod, 

SYNONYM' I€ AL. n. Syn ony mons. 
BYNTE€TlCAL,a. Relating to syn- 

teiiisi wasting. 



T[add.] T-iron^ angle-iron, of which 
« the tran^t^'fae section ha.^ the form 
of the letter T It drrterii frnm f»rdi- 
nary aii^le-iront of which the transTerw 
section has the form L — To mhU or Jit 
i9 a Tj to suit or fit exuct I y . [ Fam tliar. ] 
TABAM8, n, [add.] The T. bat^ina^ 
(Linn.), is known by the natno of horie- 

TAB'ARD,! n. The inn where Chau- 
cep's inltn-imN met, 

TAB'BY-f'AT, m. A briuded cat. 

TABELXA, If, [L,t dimin. of tabuiit, a 
table.] In phar.^ a. tablet or lozenge. 

TABERNA€ ULAH, n. [add.] S<;u]p- 
tured with deljento tracery or open 
work. 

TA''BLE, n. [add.] A boards sucli iti pie- 
ttjres are pa] n ted upon. fSitenser. I 

TA'BLE-LAYF.RS, n. Tn i?^, ex- 
tended plates of roekt not divided into 
parallel laminie. 

TA'BLE-MO VIXG or TORNINO^n. A 
wide-spread delusion of ISLW, according 
to which} motion tras supposed to be 
giren to a tahlp, by persons around it 
Mm ply placing the fingers upon it, and 
wiihin^ tt to move in any particular 
direction . The true cau<ie of motion, 
as demanstrflted by Professor Faratluy^ 
in a series of ini^eniouj eiperimentSj 
was the uncnnsclous itn pulse given to 
the table by the persons whose fingera 
were pressiii j ut>on it; and not, as many 
ludicrously imagined, some mysterious 
agency, physical, anpernatural. or even 
diaboIir:il. 

TA^BLEa, ft. [add,] Tabfc^ Tofttanei, 
the Alphonslne a-iitrononitcal tables, so 
called from their being Adapted to the 
mty of To] cdo , [ €-ha ttcer. ] 

TA'BLlNGHOUSE,t >*. A house 
where (fatn ins- tables were kept^ 

T ABLl'Nr M, inste id of T A ULI>*UM ; 
nlso written TABULlNU.^F. 

TA'BOlRE,t 1^ i. [See TABon,] To 
drum. [ChuuccrA 

TABOUiiETp n, [add^Fron. tab'-o^ru, 
or tab-o-nl'. 

TAB UI.A VITREA, tu [h. the Rlaii 
table.] In anat.j the dense iti tenor plate 
of the !ikulL 

TAC^'FREE,,a. In ofdcharterif exempt 
fhjm rente^ paymentA, &e. 

TACBE,t n. [Fr.] A spot or blemish. 
[Chnncer.] 

rAClinOG'RAPHY, n. See Ticiir. 
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TA€HYDaOSriA5S, is. A family 
of wading bird^, of which the genus 
Tachydromns is the typ«. — Also, a 
fiunily of laurian reptiles. 

T A C 1 1 E f 1 f**^^ 1 ^ ^^^" ♦ * hlemish. 

TACK, n. [add.] An addition; a slight 
hold or fastening. [Se&trhJ] 

T A C KING, ppr. Fastening ; joining. 

TACK'ING, n. The act of fastening or 
joining, — In foipj a union of securities, 
given at difiercnt times^ all of which 
must be redeemed before an interroe* 
diate purchaser can interpose his claim. 

T A C K S' - P I N S, n. In f A ipf, pins inserted 
into holes in fanous parts of a vessel, 
f r bel ayi n ff run ui ng gear t o ; also called 
befaj/imj-pins. 

TADTOLE-FISB, w. A somewhat rare 
fish, of the genus Rauicep^, the R. fut- 
cuM^ belonging- to the family Gad ids. 
It is about a foot in length, and in its 
general form and colon r bears some 
resembtancc to the tm perfect animal 
from which it derives Its name. It has 
been taken on the Scottish coast, and 
al^o on the Cornish and DoTon shores. 

TAR, n. Toe. [Scotch'] 

TAE, et, Oj\e.^Tkt iashaif, the onc- 
hnlf. {Scutch. I 

TAE, prep. To. [ Scotch. ] 

TAED, TAID, or TED, n. A toad. 

jSrotch,] 

TaEN, pp. fndd.J TaVJt outj copied. — 
Ta^en u;>, made up, a$ a quarrel. [6'AaA.] 

T.£'N I A, n. [add] In jrurprry, a ligature; 
a long and narrow riband ^T^nta hip 
pQCampi, in anal., the [jLiited edges of 
the processes of the fornix, which pass 
into the Inferior cornua of the Ten- 
tricles of the br^in,— TVnia eemicir- 
cularht A white litie running in the 
itroore between the optic thalaroi and 
corpora Btriatn- 

Ti1i'NlD.4i:, it Same as Tjbnioids. 

T.T^NlorDES, n. Same aa TiENioiD«. 

T.ENIUPTERIS, n. A group of fossil 
fernA, with broad riband -like leaves, 
found in the oolitic series of Yorkshire 
and Re^n^fl. 

TAF^FETA, n. [addj A thin silk used 
in the iGth century for varions articles 
of dre^^s, and considered as a luxury. 

TAF FY, n. A commun coarse sweet 
meal made with treat li?, ihickcned by 
boiling, I Prorincifi/. I — In the United 
States, a kind of candy made of mo- 
lasses, flour, and butter, baked in a pan. 
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SYPHON'I€, a. Belonging to, or lie 

a syphon. 
SYR'INOE, V. f. To make use of a | 

syringe ; to iuject water with a syringe. 

[Prior.] 
SYRIN'GINE, It. The bitter principk 

of the Svringa vulgaris. It is crystal- 
line, and soluble in alcohol. 
SYRU'PUS, n. [Low Lat., from Ar. 

serab.] In meef., a syrup. 
SYSTEMATIZA'TION,) a.Thesctor 
SYSTEMIZA'TION, ) operstionof 

systematizing. [Rar. ns.] 
SYS'TEMATIZER, instead of SYSTE- 

MATI'ZER. 
BYSTEMATOL'Od Y, instead of SYS- 

TEMAT0L0'6Y. 
8YTE,t n. Site ; sitnation. [Speiuer.] 
SY'VER, n A oorered drain ; a gutter. 

[Scotch.] 




TAG, V. L [add.] To tag afier om, to 
follow closely after. [Load.] 

TAG-BELT, «. iSle^ Taq-Sobe. 

TAGXIA, n. [It.] In mecA., a ptrticolar 
combination of pulleys. 

TAG' U AN, n. The species of fljing 
squirrel (Pteromys). which hare the 
fore and hind legs connected by an ex- 
tension of the skin of the flank, which 
enables them to keep themselves in the 
air for a few momenta, and assists them 
much in their flying leaps from tree to 
tree. 

TAIL, n. [add.] In men: Uul, a rope 
spliced into the end of a block (called 
a tail'bloeh), used for making it fast to 
rigging-spars, &c. 

TAIL, fi. [add.] The law in regard to 
estates tail, has been considerably 
amended by 3 and 4 Wm. IT., c 74. 

TAIL, V. t. [add.] A aliip is saki to (oi/ 
up or doten the streamy when at anchor 
in a river, according as her stem swings 
up or down with the tide. 

TAILL'AGE,t h. [Fr. taiUe.] A col- 
lector of taxes. [Chaucer.] 

TAILLE, n. [add.] A tally; an accoaot 
scored on a piece of wood. [Ckaaeer.] 

TAIL'LIE, n. See Tailzie. 

TAIXOR-BIRD. n. A name applied to 



InCkn Tutor-Mnl uid Not, OtAocoomw tomgteamd*. 

several of the soft-billed Indian birdi, 
allied to the warblers, as the ^Ma 



TALK 



TAKGUICIKE 



TAPIS 



MUtoria,iheOrthatomusBe'mettii. Tlieu 
birds construct their nests by stitcHmg 
together the leaves of plants; hence tho 
name. The Sylvia cisticola, com man 
in vunous parU of Italy, constructs ita 
nest in a similar manner. 

TAIL'- VALVE, n. Same as SNirti.-eti- 
Valve,— wAtcA see. 

TAKE,t for Taken. [Chaucer] 

TAKE, r. t. [add.] To strike ; as, to take 
one a box on the ear. [iSAoA^I — To 
bear or bring; to carry; to eonfty; 
to deliver a thing to another person, 
[Chaucer.]~-To take a house, to tnke tho 
shelter of a house. [Shak.]—Ta takt 
a muster, to take an account or a muA- 
ter-roll. \Shah.]-'TakemewUh yau^ Idt 
me understand you. [5AaA.] — To take 
Aecpe, totake care. [Spenser.]— To tnht 
the shine (^ff or out off to %\xrpM!i.f to ex- 
cel. [Vulgar.'] 

TAKE, V. i. [add.] To take on, to ^eve; 
to fret at a misfortune or disappoint- 
ment. [Provincial.] 

TAKE, It. Among fishermen, the quan- 
tity of fish caught on a cruise. The take 
is said to be good or bad according as I 
the quantity of fish caught is more or 
less considerable. Hence also the term!}, 
taking season, taking weather, &^c. 

TAK'EL,t n. [Ger. See Tackle.] An 
arrow. [Chaucer.] 

TAK'ING, n.[add.] Malignant influence. 
[Shah.] 

TAL'APOIN, n. [add.] The Certo- 
pithecus talapoin of zoologists. 

TAL€'OSE GRANITE, n. See Piio- 
TOOENB in this Supp. 

TAL€'OSE ROCKS, n. Rocks resem- 
bling the micaceous rocks, and com- 
prising chlorite-slate, talc-slate, and str^ 
pontine. 

TAL€'.SLATE, n. A talcose rock, con- 
sisting of talc and quartz, arraug^ed in 
laminae. 

TALE, n. Story. — The phrase, tcC his 
tale, w€ their tale, is nearly equivalent 
to the English forsooth, and is aUuy^ 
meant to indicate derision, contempt, 
or some degree of disbelief; as, nhe'ia 
gaun to get a great laird, iri** kpr tale. 
\ Scotch.] 

TALE, n. [add.] Speech; discotirso. 
[Chaucer,] 

TALEGAL'LA,n. 5^BBUsn-TuRRBT 
in this Supp. ' 

TAL'EN,t pres. tense pi. of Tak, v. i. 
[Chaucer.] \ 

TAL'EN'J^ n. [add.] Desire; affection. \ 
\ Chaucer.] — The Attic talent, ag a de- 1 
nomination of silver money, wtm £2i3f i 
Ifif. The Hebrew talent, as n deno- 
mination of silver, has been veriously 
estimated at firom £340 to £d9(i. The 
highest value is that given by the latest 
authorities. — Talents, something pre- 
cious. 

And, lu ! behold these UUntt of their hnir. 
With twisted melal, srooroosly impt^nchrd. 

— In the Scottish dialect, talent is n^ied 
to signify aptitude; desire; purpose; in 
clination. 

TALES'MAN,insteadofTA'LESMAN. 

TALE'WISE, adv. In the manner of i 
tale. ! 

TALI.VTION,t n. [See Talio.] A re- 
turn of like for like. 

TAL'ING.t n. Story-telling. [Chaucer.] 

TALIPES, for TAL'IPED. 

TALK, V. t. (tank.) To celebrate^ Co 
mention often. 

— that crvstMlline §pliere 

Whose balance weighs the Irepidation tmlk'd. 

— 2. To speak; to utter; as, to talk 
treason ; to talk nonsense. [Caltoq.] 



TALKt TL Set Talc. 

TALL, a. [add.] Spirited; cotirageoos, 

— In the Umted States^ great ; excellent ; 

fine. 
TAL'LA6EIlS,t n^ Tax or toll gather- 

TALLICOO'NAH-OIL, n. The oil 
procured from the seeds of the Carafia 
tmilaucannfi, a tree f^rowing in Sierra 
Leone. It is also Lhovrn> by the name 
of Ktindah-oit, and is much esteemed 
as an anthelmintie. i 

TAL'LOW, t\ (. [add.l Amon;; /tirmerj, 
to fatten; to euu&e to hate a Inr^e qunii- 
tity of C^llo^r ; as^ to tattow sheep. 

TALLOWED, f. p. [add.] Made fatj 
filled vv^ith tallow. \ 

TAL'LOWEll, B. An antmol disposed 
toformtalloMfiTitetnally. ' 

TALaOW-FACE, «. One of a sickly, 
pule complexion* [Shak,] 

T A L L O \V INC. ppr. fad d J Cauting to 
leather tiiUow ; fiitteniiig. i 

TALLOWING, ri. The act, practice, 
or art of o^xosing animaLa to gather 
tallow ; or the property in animals of 
fomiins tuUow internally, 

TALMUD'IC, TALMUD ICAL, in- 
stead of TAL^aiUDie, TALMU'Dl- 
CAL. 

TAL'NESS, n. See TjiLLtfEaa. 

TAL'PA, n. [add.] In paiho.f a tumour 
under the skin ; also, an encysted tumour 
on the head« 

TA'LUT, n. See Tallis, 

TAI/ VAS, JU A kind of trooden huokier 
or Bhieldt of an oblong form, bent on 
each side, and risini;^ in the middle. It 
"wo-^ Ti^ed in the 14th century. 

TAMAN DUA, n. The name given in 
Paraguay to a apeciea of ant-eater, the 
Mnrmtrophaga tamandua, about the 
size of a fuU-grown cat. 

TAMAUIN, II. [add] There are several 
stpeciea of America n monkeys eo named. 
They are ploeefJ in a separate E:enas, 
Jocchus. They nre active, and reatless 
and irritable cJ-eaiareSj two of the 
smallest are the silky tamarin, or mar!- 
Uina iJ. rosalia), tind the lion -men key 
(J, teonimij). 

T A Xr A 111 X, n. A genus of plants, [See 
Tamahisk.] 

TAMBl)lUNF/,t in. [See Taotour- 

TAMliUitlN'.t f 1M«^] Supposed by 
some to be the clarion. [Spenser A 

TAM'INY, II. A sort of woollen t?lQtTi. 
[See Tamise} 

TAMMY NORIE, n. The Prater at ta 
arctica, auk or puftiu. [Scotch.] 

TAM'Y, n. 5*wTamise. 

TANACET 1€ ACID, n. An a^jd ob- 
tained from Tanacetiim tid^are. 

TAN 'DEM, ir. [Horaemana Latin J A 
two- wheeled carriage, drawn by two 
horses^ one before the other.— To drive 
ffjndem/i^ to drive two horseB hafnessed 
in thii manner, 

T A N E , 1 1'*^*" T AK ES . f Chaucer] 

T A N ti E N C Et n. Touclii tiK— Th t point 
o/tajigmce is the point of contact of a 
tangent line, 

TANCEN TIAL, «, [add.j Tanijerilial 
ptaJitt the same as tangent p/dne. [ See 
under Tanorjit.]— in mech., a fprce 
which acts upon a wheel in the direc- 
tion of a tangent to the it heel, is said 
to be tangenliaft and thii is the direc- 
tion in which motion is conimunicated 
between wheels and pinions, or from 
one wheel to another. 

T A N ' G H I C I N E, 1 n. Same as Taw- 

TANGININE, J aiiiKi»K,-"Mf*icA 
see. 
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TAKGHIN'IA, it. [add] The T. ven- 
enifera la now called Cerbera tanghin. 

TAN'GLE, n. The stem of the larger 
Pucus digUata ; a tall, Jank person ; 
any long dangling tMng. [Scotch.] 

TANK'AIID-TORNLP, n. A sort of 
turnip that stands hi|th above the 
ground, the Brastica rapa oblonga. 

TAN K^ AS, n. pt. Chinese boat -women, 
who p\j at Macao, &e. ; also, in and 
about the Pearl River, or Canton 
stream. 

T A N ' K E RSMV AS TE, n. H ide-cutti n^, 

TANTAL'ID^, n. [add.l The birds 
which constitute this family chiefly in- 
habit tropieal climates^ living almost 
entirely on the awampy banks of rivers 
and lake^. 

TANTAL'IUM, n. See Tastat^um. 

TAN TALUMOKE, n. Colnmbite; the 
ore of ^.^^Uimbium. 

TAN'TaLUS, «. A ^enas of wadinff 
birds, the type of the family TantalidiB. 
The species arc known by the name of 




Woftl-ltili* f\f Dto/ui M^jCh-, 



%iH}od~ihis. T. Itfculator is the wood- 
ibis of America, which frequents ex- 
tensive swami^f \i here it feeds em ser- 
pents, young alligators^ fi^gSi iind other 
reptiles. 

TAN Tl V Y.ins tead of T A N ' T lYY,adP, 
[add.] With has te-, with speed, 

TANYS'TOMA, n. [Gr. »rfw>. to 
fttretch, and *t*^*ji, the mouth J A sec- 
tion of dipteruus injects, which ha*e a 
projecting proboacisi, with the last joint 
of t li e anten nee u nd ivided . 1 1 i n el udea 
the ffodWies, 

TAP, c. t. [add.] To add a new solo ^ 
heel to a slioe. [Local] 

TAP, w. The top^ tha bead.— TIjuj of 
iiiw, the quantity of tow or hards that 
is made up into a conical form to be 
put upon the aiAi^^S.—MeiapkoricaHif, 
a very irritable person. [Sc&lch,] 

TAPE, t*. f. To use sparingly i to make 
a little BO ft great way^ [Scotch.] 

TAPES.t «. plur. [See Tape ] Bands of 
linen. { Chaucer.] 

TAP'INA^E.t m [Fr.] A lurkioff, or 
Ek Hiking. [Chaucer,] 

TAPlll'lD.i^, n. The tapir tribe of am- 
mala, which ditfer from the pi« tribe id 
the presence of only three toes on each 
hind foott and sometimes also in the 
front, and in the nbsence of a central 
cleft of the foot. 

TA PIBU^, n. A genus of paebyderma- 
tous quad ru peda. ( Sef Ta pi ». ] 

TAP' IS. instead of TAPIS, [add.] Pro- 
nounced tap'i. 



TAKSIUS 



TEA 



TEINE 



TATIB^t I r. t fir i [Fprtni Ff- Uijtir, \ 

TAPTlSjf f to corer.] To cqy^ti to | 
conceal ; to hide ; to lurk in ti fovert or [ 
hidmif^*p\Atit : to lie oltMc to the Rroand^ 
63 pArtrii4i(c« and K^mr. [LotaL] 

TAPISER^fn. [See T avis.] A maker 
of tapestry. [ Chaut^tr. ] 

TAT ISIlED.f a, [¥r. t/ipir, to oOTfir.] 
Sqiiiitte*!; doaci concealed. 

TAr'ITK.t ". L To cover with tap^atry. 

TAPITE'Lj^, ff. p.. fdprfMfn. tApestry* 
and (etftj n wetk| A triUc of flCtkntary 
flpid^rS) t^'Iuch oonAtruct ti tort of tapcf^- 
tried web ttf cloM textniv, within which 
they dwell nm] wait for their pre)". The 
common hon^e-irpider la nn etftmpjp. 

TAPPK,t ft. [See Tap, t7. *. j A tap or 
spigot which closes the orifice through 
which liquor is drawn out of a tressel. 
\ Chaucer.] 

TAP'PET, n. [add.] This term is com- 
monly applied to any small < sm, more 
particularly when it acts only during a 
small part of the revolution of the axis 
on which it is fixed. Hence also the 
separate teeth of acam-wheel, employed 
to lift a vertical bar or stamper, are 
called tappets when small, and unpers 
when they are very large. 

TAP'ST£RE,t ti. A female tapster; 
a woman who has the care of a tap 
in a public - house. That office for- 
merly was usually executed by women. 
[Chaucer. | 

TARAX'ACINE, n. A crystallizable 
substance extracted from the TViroxa- 
cum dens leomSt or dandelion. 

TARAX'ACDM, n. A genns of plants, 
nat order Compositie; also called Leon- 
todon. The 71 dens leonis of Desfon- 
taines is the Leontodon taraxacum of 
Linn. [See Dandelioit.] 

TARAX'IS, n. [Gr. r«<«rr», to con- 
found.] A slight infiftmmation of the 
eye. 

TARBOG'GIN, n. In Canada, a light 
sleigh or sledge. 

TAR'CKL,t «- See Tbrcel. 

TAR'DIGRADES, instead of TAR- 
DI'GRADES. Pron. terdi-gridx. 

TAR'ING, ppr. [add.] Deducting tare 
from goods in the gross. 

TAR'ING, n. Deduction of tare from 
goods in the gross. 

TXRR*D, pp. Marked with tar, as sheep. 
— A* iari'd w€ ae stich, one as bad as 
the other ; all of the same kidney ; all 

. eharacterized by the same spirit; in al- 
lusion to the piece of wood used as u 
brush for putting the tar-mark on sheep. 
\Scoteh.] 

TXR'RING- AND-FEATHERINO, n, 
A punishment sometimes inflicted by 
mobs, in the southern and western states 
of America, on persons who hare com- 
mitted some offence of which the mob 
anprehends the law will not take cog- 
nizance. It consists in daubing the 
culprit all over with tar, and then cover- 
ing him with feathers. ISee Ltnch- 
Law.] 

TaR'RY, insert a. after the word. 

TAR'RY,t II. Delay; stay. 

TXR8,f n. [Supposed to be a corruption 
of TartariumCfartary).] Cloth of Tars, 
according to Du Cange, a costly stuff 
mannfactured in Tartary. [Chaucer.] 

TXK'SI, It. plur. The feet in insects, 
which are articulated, and formed of 
five or a less number of joints. [See 
Tarsus.] 

TXR'SIUS, It. [From tarsus.] A genus of 
quadrumanous mammals inhabiting the 
Moluccas. In this genns the bones of 
the tarsus are very much elongated, , 



which Rives the hinder legs ■ ditpro- 
portionate extent. 

TX U'TAR, 1 a, a uotivfl of Tflrtarj-, or fi 

Ta TAR| I person of the Tartar race. 
— 2. A name given to couriers em- 
ployed by the Ottoman Porte, and by 
the EiiropeaD ambassadors in Constan-^ 
tinnple. 

TXRTA'RROrS MOSS, n. A crypto- 
gam ous plaut, the Lecanora tatiar&tj^ 
whii^h yields the red And bkie cudbear^ 
and 13 the «ourte of litmus, 

TXRTA B1AN< ft. KelatiriK to Tartary. 

TaUTA'HIUM, ill. A costly sort of 

Tl R'T A R 1 N E, f cl oth worn i n ancient 
titnei. According to Du Ciinge^ the 
word h derJTeH fivtm Titrtaijf, where 
the cloth wasmaoufavtured; but Skin- 
ner derives it fh>m Tortona, in the 
Milanese. [See Tabs in this Supp.] 

TXR'TARUM, It. [add.] Tartar, or the 
bitartrate of potash. 

TXRT'LET, It. A small tart; a piece of 
pastry. 

TXRTUFFE', instead of TXRTUFFE, 
n. [add.] This term is derired from the 
name of the hero in Moli^re's celebrated 
comedy. 

TXRTDFTI8H, instead of TXRTUF- 
FISH. 

TAS,t n. [Fr.] A heap; a pile. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TXSR, V. t. [add.] To tax. [Shah.] 

TXSKED, pp. [add.! Taxed. [Shak,] 

TXSKER, It. fadd.J A labourer who 
does task-work. [Scotch.] 

TAS'SE, II. A cup. [See Tassie.] 

TAS'SEL, It. [add.] A small ribbon of 
silk sewed to a book, to be put between 
the leaves. 

TAS'SEL, H. A struggle; a conflict. 
[See Tussle.] [^cotcA.J 

TAS'SEL.6ENT,t it. [See Tassel, 
TiBBOEL.1 A trained male goshawk or 
tiercel. [i^eii«er.] 

TASTE, V. t. [addll To feel; to exa- 
mine ; to inspect. [Chaucer.] 

TAS'TY,a. [add.] Palatable; nice; fine. 

TX TA, II. In West Africa, the residence 
of a territorial or Tillage chieftain. The 
larger tatas are usually fortified. 

TATAR. See Tartar. 

TAT'ARWAGGES,t n. plur. Same as 
Scotch tatterwallops ; ragged clothes 
fluttering in the wind. [Chaucer.] 

TAT'LING. See Tattling. 

TAT'OU, ». The native name for the 
giant-armadillo of South America, Prio- 
donta gigas. 

TAT'TY. a. Matted ; rough and shaggy. 
[Scotch.] [5e«TAUTED.] 

TAULD, pp. Told. [Scotch.] 

TAUNTON, n. A kind of broad-cloth 
manufactured at Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire. 

TAURE,t II. The constellation Tanms. 
[Chaucer,] 

TAURI€OBN'OU8, instead of 
TADR'I€ORNOUS. 

TAU'RIFORM, instead of TAUR'I- 
FORM. 

TAURUS, instead of TAURUS, it. 
[add.] Taurus Poniatowshi, a modern 
northern constellation consisting of 
seven stars. It is situated between 
Aquila and Ophinchus. 

TAUTAUG', II. See Tautoo. 

TAW'DRlE,t a. Tawdry. [Spenser.] 

TAWE,t II. Tow. [Chaucer\] 

TAXA'TION, n. [add.] Censure or sa- 
tire. \Shah.\ 

TAXING, It. [add.] Censure; reproach. 
[Shah.] 

TAXING-MASTERS, n. OiBcers of 
the courts who examine and allow costs. 

TEA, n. [add.] Arabian <ea,a phint, the 
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Caihn rdulis, which jfroiri in Aralii'L 
The leaves are stimnlaDt, antisoporlflr', 
and narcotic^ and are employed b; the 
Ambs^ instead of greed te*^ to prodnw 
wakefulnesfi. 

T£A'-€UPF17L,». As much m at^aoip 
holdn. 

TRAD E,t n. See Te k^. [ Spemer ] 

TfiAK -TREE, If. S« Txak. 

TRAL, n. [add. J The cotntrtoo ted a tht 
Qnertpteduia rrecca of modpm n&Eora]- 
wts; the blue- winged tpol is the (jfifer- 
(fueduta discort, which inhabits North 
America. 

TfiAM,t ) ». [Sax. twman, to teen, 

THfiAME,t f or bring forth.] A roy- 
alty, or privilege, granted by royal char- 
ter, to a lord of a manor, for the having, 
restraining, and judging, of bondmen 
and villeins, with their children, goods, 
chattels, &c. 

T£ABf,t V. t. To join together in a tetm. 

TfiAM'-WORK, n. In JVei0 Bmgiaid, 
work done by a team, as distingabhed 
from personal labour. 

TfiA'-OIL, n. A name given to an oQ 
procured from the seeds of the Camtt- 
lia oleifera of China, by expressk>n. 

TfiA'SEL, ) V. t. [add.] To raise a nsp 

TfiA'ZLE, I on cloth by the actiofl of 
the teaxle ; to tease. 

TEA'-SPOONFyL, n. As much ss s 
teaspoon holds. — In medical prepara- 
tion, it corresponds to about a fluid 
drachm. 

TfiA'-THINGS, n. Utensils owd in 
drinking tea. 

TfiCHE,t V. t. To teach. [Chaucer.] 

TECTIBRANCHIATE, a. A term 
designating an order of gastropodoDS 
molluscs. [See TEcriBRAifCHiATA.] 

TED'ING-PENNY, )n, [5^ Tith- 

TITH'ING-PENNr, f iwo.] A small 
duty, or payment to the sheriff from 
each tithing, towards the charge of 
keeping courts, &c., from whkn some 
of the religious were exempted byrojal 
charter. 

TfiE, n. A mark set up in playing st 
quoits ; the nodule of earth from whkh 
a ball is struck off at the hole in tlie 
pUy of golf. Hence, to tee a ball is to 
raise it on a nodule of earth, giring H 
the proper direction ; and a te^d ball is 
a baU thus raised. [Seoieh,] 

TfiEL, n. A plant, the Sesamum indi- 
cum. — Teel-Mcds, the produce of thii 
plant. [See Sesamdm.J 

TftEM'ED.t pp. or a. [See TiAir.] 
Joined together in a team, [^pexirr.] 

TfiEN'AOE, n. [Sax. iynan, to inclose 
or shut.] Wood u>r fences or indosnres. 
[ProvincieU. ] 

TfiEN£,t It. [See Tbek.] YexatioD; 
grief; sorrow. 

TfiENE,t V. t. To grieve ; to afflict; to 
provoke. — Religious reverence doth bur- 
ial teene, religious reverence aflfbrds tiie 
melancholy rites of burial. [Spenser.] 

TEENY, a. Very small; tiny; fretful. 
[Provincial and colloquial.] 

TEE'TER, V. t. or i. To ride on the ends 
of a balanced plank, d(c., as children 
do for amusement ; to see-saw. As sn 
English provincialism the word is writ- 
ten titter. [American.] 

TEETO'TALLY, adv. Entirely; to- 
tally. [American vulgarism.] 

TEGMENTA, n. plur. [L.] In hot., the 
scales of the bud. [iSiee Tegmentum. ! 

TEGMENTUM, instead of TEGMEN- 
TUM. 

TfilND'-MASTERS, n. In Scotch law, 
those entitled to tithes. 

TElNE,t n. [See Tine.] A piece of 
metal or other substance, shaped Uke 



TELLUR-BISMIJTH 



TEN-BONES 



TENTIGINOUS 



the prong of a fork, or tooth of a bar- 
row. [Chaucer,] 

TEIN'-LAND,t n. Thane-land. [See 
Thane.] 

TEI'NOSeOPE, instead of TEIN'O- 
SCOPE. 

TE'L A, n. [L.] A web.— In ana/., a term 
applied to wen-like tissues ; as, the tela 
adiposa, the adipose tissue. 

TELD,t for Told. [Speneer.] 

TELEI>U^ n. A Javanese quadruped, 
allied to the skunk, and, like it, when 
provoked, capable of diffusing a most 
abominable stench. Its principal food 




Tdwlo, MgAam mMtrnfit. 

consists of earth-worms, which it turns 
up with its snout. It is the Mydaut 
mdiceps of authors, and was named by 
Sir Stamford Raffles AfephUis iaoanen- 
ris. 
TELEGRAPH'I€AL, a. Same as 

TBLB0R4PHIC. 

TEL'EGRAPHCSUBMARINE),!!. See 
Submarine. 

TELEKOUPH'ONON, n. [Or. ^t, at 
a distance, mntvm, to hear, and fmn, 
sound, voice.] A speaking telegraph. 

TELEN'OISCOPE, n. [Or. riki, at a 
distance, iy>vff, near, and r«<Tf», to 
view.] A new instrument which com- 
bines the powers of the telescope and 
of the microscope. 

TE'LEOSAUR, n. See Teleosaurus. 

TELEPH'ORUS, n. [Or. TiA«r,anend, 
and ^*M, to bear.) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, with softish elytra, 
known by the names of eoldiers, sailors^ 
and doctors. 

TEL'ES€OPE-FLT, n. Diopsis, a ge- 
nus of dipterous insects. [See Diop- 
sis.] 

TELL, r. i. [add.] To hear tell, to hear 
mention made ; to learn by hearsay. 

TEIi'LED, for Told. [Provincial] 

TELLIN'lDiE, n. A family of solid 
and close bivalve molluscs, of which the 
genus Tellina b the type. The two si- 
phons of the animal are of great length. 

TELLINrN^, It. A subfamily of the 
Tellinids, in which the siphons are ex- 
cessively long. 

TEL'LOG R APH, ) n. [Gr. rikt, afar 

TELEL'OGRAPH, | off,A«rw,a word, 
and yf*t»»t to write.] A machine which 
desciibes words at a distance, in dis- 
tinction from the common telegraph, 
which conveys intelligence to a distance 
by means of signals. 

TELL'-TALE, n. [add.] A name given 
to a hanging compass. — The name also 
of two species of grallatorial birds com- 
mon in America, and so called from 
their shrill whistle alarming ducks 
about to be fired at by the sportsman. 
The one is tho Totanus flavipes, the 
other r. vociferut. 

TEL'LURBISMUTH, n. Telluret of 
bismuth, an ore which occurs crystal- 
lized in small six-sided prisms. It is 
of a steel-gray or zinc- white colour, 
and metallic lustre. It consists of 34*6 
parts of tellurium, GO of bismuth, and 



4'8 of sulphur, and traces of selenium. 
It is found in Norway. 

TELL'-WORC, n. [Sax. te/on, to num- 
ber, and toorCf work, labour.] That 
labour which a tenant was bound to do 
for his lord, for a certain number of days. 

TEM'PER, V. 1. To accord. 
Vew mm rightly /#M^r vitb the stun. Skat 
That is, few men conform their temper 
to their destiny. 

TEMTERA, a. In painting, the same 
as Distemper. 

TEM'PERAMENT, n. [add.] A mix- 
ture or tempering of elements ; a notion 
founded on an ancient doctrine of four 
elements or qualities supposed to tem- 
per each other. These are, in the ab- 
stract, hot, cold, dry, moist ; and in the 
concrete, fire, air, earth, water. — Even 
temperament, in mime, the same as equal 
temperament. 

TEMTERATE, v. t. To temper; to 
moderate. [Rar, us ] 

TEMPLATE, n. [add.] Template is an 
improper orthography for templet, — 
which see. 

TEMTLED, a. Furnished with a tem- 
ple ; inclosed in a temple. 

TEMTLES, n. Stretchers; an apparatus 
used by weavers for keeping the cloth 
at its proper breadth during weaving. 

TEMTLET, n. [add.] A pattern or 
mould used by masons, machinists, 
smiths, ship-wrights, &c., to test the 
accuracy of their work, or shaping any- 
thing by. It is made of tin or zinc 
plate, sheet-iron, or thin board, ac- 
cording to the use to which it is to be 
applied. Also, a short piece of timber 
laid under a beam or girder, particu- 
larly in brick-buildings. 

TEM'PORAL, a. [add.] Temporal 
lords, the peers of the realm. The 
bishops are called lords spiritual, or 
merely lords of Parliament. 

TEMTORARY STARS, n. Stars 
which have appeared from time to time 
in different parts of the heavens, shin- 
ing with great lustre, and after con- 
tinuing a while, apparently immovable, 
have disappeared, and left no trace be- 
hind them. 

TEMPS,t n. [Fr.] Time. [Chaucer.] 

TEMSE, ) n. A sieve ; a scarce ; tamis. 

TEMPSE, I [Obsolete or local.] 

'^i^fiijy}a.BitMrery6T^e, 

TEN, n. The decimal number, or the 
number of twice five. 

TEN' ACE, It. At whist, the state of 
holding the first and third best cards. 

TENAILLE', n. [add.] Pron. ten-ftl'. 

TENAIL'LON, n. [add.] Pron. te-nftl'- 
yon. 

TEN'ANT-RIGHT, n. A species of 
customary estates peculiar to the north- 
ern parts of England, in which border 
services against Scotland were anciently 
performed. Tenant-right estates were 
holden of the lord of the manor by 
payments of certain customary rents, 
and the render of the services above- 
mentioned. They are descendible from 
ancestor to heir according to a custom- 
ary mode, differing in some respects 
from the rule of descent at common- 
law. Formerly they were not devisable 
by will, either directly or by means of 
a will and surrender to the use of the 
same, but they are now rendered de- 
visable, and it has been determined that 
they fall under the same general rules 
as copyhold-estates. 

TENANT-SAW, n. See Tenon-Saw. 

TEN'-BONES, n. The ten fingers. 
[Shah.] 
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TENDE,t V. t. To tender or offer. 

TEN'DENCE,t n. Tendency. 

TENDER, V. /. [add.] To heed ; to re- 
gard. [Shah.] 

T£Na>ER, a. [add.] Scrupulous ; cau- 
tious ; with of; as to be tender o/ men- 
tioning disagreeable circumstances.— 
In iSrotcA, delicate as to health; weakly. 

TEN'DER.HEFTED,t a. Moved or 
heaving with tenderness. [See Heft, 
Hefted.] 

TfiNE,t n. [See Teen.] Grief; sorrow. 
\ Chaucer.] 

TfiNE,t V. t. To grieve; to afflict. 
[Chaucer.] 

TENEB'RI€OSE,t a. [L. tenebricosus.] 
Tenebrous. 

TENEBRIF'ie, instead of TENE- 
BRrFI€. 

TENEBRIF'I€OUS,ta. Causing dark- 
ness. 

TENEBROSE, a. Dark; gloomy; 
tenebrous. 

TENEMENT'ARY LAND, n. The out- 
land of manors, granted out to tenants 
by the Saxon thanes, under arbitrary 
rents and services. 

TENEN'DUM, n. [L.] That cUuse in 
a deed, wherein the tenure of the land 
is created and limited. Its office is to 
limit and appoint the tenure of the land 
which is held, and how and of whom 
it is to be held. 

TEN'ENT,t n. Tenet. 

TEN-0'€LOCK, n. A troublesome 
pereqnial weed. 

TEN'ONED, pp. Joined by means of a 
tenon. 

TENOR, H. [add.] The tenor of writs, 
records. Sic, is a transcript or copy. 
The word tenor implies that a correct 
copy is set out, and th^fore the in- 
strument must be set out correctly, 
even although the pleader need not 
have set out more than the substance 
of the instrument. — Tlie tenor of these 
presents {tenore pnesentium), signifies 
the intent and meaning thereof; as, to 
do such a thing according to the tenor, 
is to do the same according to the true 
intent of the deed or writing. 

TEN'-PENNY, a. Valued at, or worth 
tenpence. 

TEN SIGN, n. [add.] In electricitv, in- 
tensity ; the degree to which a body is 
excited, as estimated by the electrome- 
ter. It must be distinguished from quan- 
tity . — The tension of a gas is the degree 
of pressure it exerts on the containing 
surface. In this sense it is synonymous 
with expansive force or elastic force, 
and is measured by the weight wliich is 
necessary and sufficient to balance its 
action on a unit of the surface, as a 
square inch. Thus, a gas is said to have 
a tension of so many lbs. or of so many 
atmospheres. The tension of a spring 
is, in like manner, stated in terms of 
the weight it sustains. 

TEN'SITY, n. State of being tense; 
tenseness. 

TENT, n. Attention; caution; care. 



TENTAC ULA, n. plur. Feelers. [See 
Tentacle.] 

TENTATIVE, n. [add.] An experi- 
ment. 

TENT'ATIVELY, adv. In a tentative 
manner. 

TENTHREDIN'IDJE, n. The saw- 
flies, a family of hymenopterous insects, 
the caterpillars of which eat leaves. 
[See Tenthredo.] 

TENTI6'IN0US, a. [add.] Producing 
lasciviousnees ; as, a tentigitwus humour. 
[Swift.] 



TEST 



TETHAODOK 



THATiNE 



TEITP^MJLKER^ n. One who makt% 

TENT'-MIKING, n. The builae&i cif 
making tenta. 

TENT-- WINE. n. A rich, red, Spanish 
wjnen [Sw Tkst. I 

TEN'UES, n. ptwr. [L. temdM, thin, 
slender.] A cerm applied tn the three 
letters of the Grc«k alphabet k^ p, 1, in 
relation tu their respective middle let- 
tenor niedials g b d^and their aspirates 
cAf phj iitid th. 

TENU'lTY, It. [add.] Simplicity or 
plainness ; a quality of itjle opposed Co 
grandeur. 

TEPH'UOITE, n. FGr. f*;c«. mh-gny.] 
A mineral of an ash-gray colour, found 
in the Uaited State*. It la a tariety of 
troosite. 

TEPHRO'SrA, n. A B«na« of legtimi- 
nous plants beJon^njs;' tu the papilion- 
aeeous tribe, T. apoUmta^ or Egyptian 
indiifo, is a native of Egypt, and yieldi 
a flue tdue dye. Its leaves are often 
mixed with Alexandrian lenna. 

TER'APIN, m Sffl Terkapsn. 

TERAT'Il'AL.f a, JIat sellout ; pro- 
digious ; incredible. 

TERCE'LET.t w, }Sm Tebcbi,.] The 
male hawk; the male eagle. [Ckmteer.] 

TE R E B E L' L A J J^ . [ Di mim of L Jerefri-rt, 
a perforatinjs inetrnment.] In mr.^ a 
trepan or trephine. 

TEREBlfiTH INA, n. Turpcntiae,— 
which tee* 

TER'ET,t «. Koand ; terete, 

T£R'IJJS,t rt^ P'«r. A apecies of tong- 
birds. [&« Tarjs.} I Chaucer J\ 

TEH^M. n, [add.] In termt, plainly- in 
plain wordf. 

TEK MAGASTLY, adu. In a turbu^ 
lent or ^coldini? manner^ 

TERME'LESSE,t a. Tormleaa; unli- 
mited. [SpfjufeTr] 

TEKM'lNATE,£i, Limited j bounded j 
that eomeM tu an end, or that does not 
terminate ; as, a terminate dectmaK A 
terminnte nuuiber is an integer, a mixed 
number, or a rolgar fraction^ [5<v 

TEKMaNATuBY, a, Boundinifi li- 
Diltin;?^ 

TERMITE, tt. A white ant. [See 
Terwiteb,} 

TERMS, B. In taw. [See Term.] 

TEUN'AltY, a. [add.] Ternary com- 
pounds, m rAeni.,combi[iatignsof binary 
eompounds with eaeh other, aa of sul- 
phtirie acid with soda iu Glauber'^iMilt^ 
The term temarp was applied by Dal- 
ton to any chemical substance eom- 
poaed of three atcim». 

TER'RA, n. [add] Terra alba, pow- 
dered i^ypsum, employed instead of 
sugar in lozenges. — Terra, cariom, tri- 
poll or rotten stone. 

TER'RA €UL T11RAL.O. 5« Terra. 

TER'^HAS, n. j!h» Tarkaqe. | 

TERRESTRE,t a. [Fr.] Earthly; 
terrestrial. [ Chaucer.] , 

TERHES'TRIAU ". [add] TerreM- 
irial magnetitm. [See Maonktisv.] 

TERKE^'TKIAL, n. An inhabitant of 
the earth. 

TERREiiTRI ALNESS, n. State of 
being terrestrial. 

TEREIC'OLA, It. [L. itrra, the earth, 
and C0ftij to inhabit.] An order of an- 
nelidans, including the earth- wortua 
and naiads* 

TER'TIUM QDID, instead of TER^ 
TICMQUITX 

TE^ R Y ,t a . F nil of teara . [ Ch txucer.] 

TES'SELITE, b, A mineral ; apophyl- 
II te. 

TEST, V. t. [add.] To pot Co a test ; in 



try ; to bring one to a trijl and exami- 
nation. 

TEST,t e. I. To make a will or 'testa- 
men t, 

TESTA, ft. [add.] A general name for 
the inren^uments of a seed, 

TESTACEL'LA, instead of TESTA- 

cfi lu^ 

TKSTA'CEOUS, a. In hot., brownish 
yellow, like that of unglazed brown 
e;:irthenware. 

TEST AMES T'AL, a. Relating to a 
testament or will ; testamentary. 

TESTAMENT'ARY CAUSES, «. In 
taw^ proceedings iu the erclesiastieal 
courts relating to the raliility of wilk 
of personal property, OTer which they 
have exelusiTe jurisdiction - 

TEST'ERES,t n. piur. [Ft. iettUre,] 
Kead pieces ; armour for the head. 
\Chaucet,] 

TESTES, f n. ji/wr. [S^Tkht.] Tests; 
t^Mteh for assaying metals. [ChftHcer.] 

TEST'lF,t rt. [Fr.j Headstrong; self- 
willed : testy. [Chaucer,] 

TEST IN G, n. [add.] The operation 
of trying the strength of anything, as 
a ehaiDj, a tube, a beam, rafter, &e<^ in 
order to ascertain whether it is suffi- 
ciently strong to answer the pur^^ose 
for which it is intended. 

TEST'-OBJEt:TS, n. Minute objects 
derived sometimes from the animal, 
but usiuilly from the rege table king- 
dofii, whereby one ia enabled to prove 
the eHieieney of a microscope. The 
mnacular fibre of the mammalia, por^ 
tions of the eye of fishes, scales of in- 
tects^ and the shells or frustules of the 
Diatomaeea^, are the most approved of. 

TESTUDIN ID.iE. n. The land-tor- 
toiaea, a family of chelonian reptiles, 
diatinguished by their highly-arched 
earapat^e and ihort t'lubby feet, 

TETAN'14", instead of TETANIC 

TET'AN LIS, n. [add] Tetanus {$ farther 
d jji 1 1 u s^ u i »hed i nto th e acute .in d chr*tn ic, 

T ET C 1 1 ,t n. Same as Tac u e. [ Chaw 

TETE'-DU-POST'. [add.] Pnin.tite^ 
du-pong\ 
TET'RADRA€HM, n. See TfctaA- 

DRACHlfA. 

TETRAGDNOL'EPIS, it. A remark- 
able and numerous genus of fossil 
ganoid tishea, chieMy from the lias atrata 
of Dorsetshire; so oalled from their 
large square scales. 

TETRAG'YKOUS.insteadofTETRA^ 
GYN OUS. 

TETRAL'OfiY, n. [Gr. nrrafir, and 
Xryti^ disconrse.] The name given to 
the collection of folir dramatic compo- 
sitions, which was brought forward for 
enhibition at Athens by competitors 
for icenic honouiii, 

TETRAN TIIERA, n. A genus of or- 
namental ptant^^ nat. order I^uraces?. 
T. Hoxburghii is a native of tbe nioun- 
taina of India and China. The fruit 
yields a liind of Krea«> exudation, from 
which tho Chinese make candles of a 
bad quality, and nhioh serves aa a basis 
for aalTes^ 

TETllA'UDON, «. [Gr. «fe-, four, 
and i^uift a tooth,] A genus of boliy 
fishes belonging to the order Plectog- 
nathi, and family Gym nod on tea. The 
fishes of this genus have the power of 
inflating themselves into a spherical 
form by tilling \^ ith air a large aac con- 
tained in the abdomen. When thus in- 
flated they fioat nloug tlie water with 
their back downwards, ihe numeroua 
large tpine^ with which they are eu- 
vered forming a ^-ery etticieiit means of 



defence. {See cvt in Did. Globe^ 
Fish.] 

TET R A P TE El H S, n. A gen Q! of sean- 
tbtiplerygious Ushes, nearly allied to 
the xiphias^ or sword-fish. Thc^ h- 
hah 1 1 th^ M ed i terraoean . Also, a geniu 
of fossil fishes from the cretaceous sad 
tertiary strata, 

TET'RASPORE, n. Amotig the aipa^ 
a term applied to a few anjfidar spomt 
w hen eo lleeted together. L< null fihvtt 
are four spores, whence (he name; bnL 
sometimes we lind only three, aud at 
other times as many as eight or tea, in 
which latter case the tetraspore ii idmt^ 
time^ said to be comiivund. 

TETRAS'TR:H, or TETRAS Tl€. 

TETTIGQ'NIA, A. A genua of honiop' 
terous insects^ known by the name ol 
teaf^hopper$, T\ vttit is found in Ed- 
ror^e and in the United States. 



TEIJGH, i 



Tough. [^0^.] 
Tbe language of t^ 






TEUCII, 
TEUTONIC, 1 

Teutons. 

TEUTUN'ie or IRON PERIOD,!, 
In arehsotogu, the period from, the ia- 
trod action of iron till the advent of 
Christ, 

TEUTON'IC CROSS, n. In her., w^ 

perly, a cros* poteat ; bat 

i™ |J sumetlmes called a Teit- 
rll I rn ionic cross from iti having 

I li*en the ofidn^l baJijtf 

t-l [ n J assigned by the emfrfror 
Henry VI. to the kni^ti 
of the Teutonic onier. 
TEXT'UEUtn- [Fr^ ^ 
textual ist ; one well stored vvith teici 
of Scripture. [Chaucer.] 

TEXTURE, H. [add.] Textvrtofr^ki, 
the mode of aggregation of the miueral 
substances of which rucks are com- 
posed. It relates to the arrange ment 
of their parts viewed on n smaller Kst? 
than that of thetr structure. {Set 
S? T H I CT u B E i n thii Supji. J The tenure 
of simple rocks may be Ci^atpt^,eartkffj 
granular, crystalline^ sca'tft Itmelhtrt 
laminar, ^braiu^ or radiated. [^ 
thm termtr ] Th e t e x ture of aggregated 
compound rocks may be compact, ettrikf^ 
granular., crystailinc, shUu, jiorph^tiCj 
or amugdaloid. [ See IheMc tenmA 

THACK, n. [add.] Uadrf thack and 
rape^ onder (hatch and rope; said d 
stacks in the barn -yard wheu thej sn 
thatched in for the winter, the ihstvli 
being secured withstraw-rope=*. Uenee, 
metapkoTicaUy y under thach aitd r^pe 
meaiiftAnugandcom f ortab le, [ Scetck J 

TnACKE,+ n. {See THACt.] Thstch. 
[CAnurerj 

Til ACXE.f c. I, To thump ; to thw**, 
[Chaucer.] 

THAE,vroa. nvese. [Scotch.] 

THAlRM, n. Small gnl; catgai; s 
fiddle-string. [5«- TharmJ iSe^ck] 

T ti A L A IJ IE L O' R A L, a . I nbot . , havins 
the stamens arising tm mediately from 
below the baiie of the ovary. 

T H A L A S S I O P II ' 1 T E S, n- [Gf 
SiitmtFri*(j belonging to the ma, and 
evtmr, a j^Iaiit. | Sea- plants ; a ieaenl 
term appJied to the vegetable prc^due- 
tions of the ocean, of its rocks, aad of 
its flhorea ; the same as afg^., 

THAL'MUD, n. SeeTALyiiJtt. 

T 11 A N , f or T M E N . [iikak. 1 

TIIANATOL 06Y. r. (Gr. l^-.m, 
dea th , a n (1 jl»^h , d iaeo ur»e. ] A discourse 
on death. 

THANK,t fl. Thankfulaeai; good-will. 
[Chaurer.] 

Vulsf'^] '"'- Then. [a»-r.] 



THEOP.NEUSTTC 



THBBMO-MULTIPLIER 



THIMBLECOUPLIKG 



THXR,t 1^ impert. [Sn%. theftrfnn. *o 
have need; S<;ot* tharth, from tharf^] 
It behoreth, [Chance A 

THXK'BUliOUGH, ri. A tKird bo. 
rough ; a peapfl ofticcrK [SA«A. j 

THAT. [add. J 'J*hutf at a CQr\}tmction, 
sijcnifiefl because ^ o ot i n g a constq uenCi; ; 
noting indication ; noting n Anal enij. 

THAT, adu, or aonj. So; to *uch ft 
degree ; as, he la that fmil that he mnna 
rise ; ver^ v an, no that ill. [5co^A.] 

THATCU ING FOHK, 1 n. An im* 

THATCHING-SPALEJ plement 
with a forked blade and a crou h&ndk 
at one end, for th muting home the 
stapplea of etniw in thatehitig. The 
blade is nsually formed oF o^h-wood, 
but sonietimes cf thin iron. 

T H A T T E,t prifii. or cojy'. That. 
[Chaucfr.] 

THADMATUR'OICB, n. plar. Feata 
of magic or le^erdemaii}. 

THAW'Y^ ft. Growing liquid^ thawinjjr. 

THE,t I', i, Of I. [Sfti, thean. See 
Thbb.] To take; to g^t; to gain^ to 
thrive; to prosper, [C'haacrr.] 

THEANTliUOP'I€AL,a.[.yMTnF:A?f- 
THBOPisu.J Being both diTine and 
banian. 

THE'ATINE, n. 5(!e Theatinh. 

THEAVE/) IN For ''An ewe.** r^ad A 

THAVE, > ew#. 

THE'BAIN, n. Ste Thkbaia. 

TUE€ADAt TYLES^instcadofTlIE^ 
CODA<J'TVLS, 

THEG IpAj h. FLiir-itrenk butter^iefl, 
a genua of diurnal lepidopteroiif in- 
sects, of wliioh n few Bp^de^ are met 
with in thi4 country. They ohoand in 
South Amepica nnd in India. The 
hind wing has generally a short tail. 

THE€OS"ru.\lA, n, Sa TuECoa- 

TOMKS. 

THfi'DOME,t n. [Sai,] Thrift; suc- 
cess. [Chaucer.] 
THftEFc ^ 

THEIk/ r ^' '^^^^^^^^- {Scotch.^ 
THEEK, rt, Thatch. \Stotck 1 
THEEK^iNG, M. Thateh. \ScQtth?i 
THEFEXY.t arft^- Like a thief. [Chau- 
cer.-] 

THEGITlIXR.cfdtp. Together. [Scotch.] 

TUEl'NA, n. Same as Thkiwe. 

THEME, 71. [add. J An instruinent; a 
mean, [^wt^^.j 

THEN, (w/p. [add.] The time \iLeij. 
Bjr tktn fru|r|>cr utmiedj^ tbc g^Milimin of tlie 
town pull b\. MiHoft, 

— But then, but on the other hand ; bat 
notwithstanding. In thi-i case, ihtn 
senres to introduce a nnaiification, mo- 
dification, limitation, dtCO-jto some posi- 
tion or coin:eiiion going before — As a 
eonjuneiion^ then nignilieii^ in that case', 
in consequence. 

THEN-A-DAYS, adv. In those days; a 
kindred phrase to notc-a-day^^ but 
rarely uised. 

THE'NAR,n. fGr. Ar^e ] '" '™'i'>. the 
palm of tJ^e hand ; also, a muscle eji- 
tending the thumb. 

THENNES.t Ui/c. ThoLee. Whnu^ 

THENKE,t \ rm] 

THENNEb FURTH,t itdv. Thence* 
forth. — From thenneiforih^ from that 
time forward. [ChawfrA 

THEOBRO'MA, m. [add.] A superior 
preparation of cac^o. 

THEOCHIUST 1€, a. [Or. e«r* and 
Xfirwr.] Anointed by God. 

TuEOFTilE',t n. Theft. 

THEOLurj'ltS, mitCAdofTHEOL'- 

THEOPNECST'IG, n, [See Ttikof- 
HKiJSTT. ! GiTen by inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 



THEOREM* ATIST,n. One who forma 

theoretic ► 

THE OKI C, instead of THEOBlC^f. 
THE'ORlQUE,t n, [Fr.J Theory. 

'Shaft.] 
TnEOSOPHlSTI€AL,a. Theosopbi- 

ca). 
TIIE'OWJ n, [Sai.] A slave; a cap- 
THEW. > tite^ n bondman. The 

dftT'e!}, captivflfl, or bondmen, amoti^ 

the Saxona, were called theoUKs and 

esnft. 
TJIEH.t mJo. There; in that plaee ; 

wh ere . 1 Chaucer. \ 
THERABOUT'ENjfflrfe. Thereabout. 

[C'Aflucer,] 
THEUAGAtN',t ^d^^ Against that. 

f Chimerr. ] 
THERAPEUTICAL, n. Same <ia 

THrfiAPKLTIC, 

THKRAFEU'TIST, n. One versed in 
therapeutics. 

THKRAS ,tfl£/r, Whereas. [Oawcer.l 

THELlBEFORNE%t ade- Before that. 
iCh^inrerA 

THERBy^,t ade. By that. [Odw^rr,] 

THERE, adv, [add.] f/en by there, here 
and there. [Spennr.] 

THEREODT', adv. Without; out of 
door«. [Scotch.] 

THERFOKE',t ^v- Therefore; for 
that. \Chavcer.'\ 

THERFRO ,t *i^^- Ffoni that. [Chau- 
cerA 

THERGllXE'.t ™'d^ Against that, 
[ChtiUrMr,] 

THER MAL, a. [add.] Thermaf rapM, 
raya of bent. — Luminoug thermal rays 
are those which are oomhincd with 
Dame, as the rays emitted from the 
sun } and opaque ihtvmai ra^s are such 
A* proceed from bodies heated below 
the point of actire combustion, — Ther- 
mal spectrum, a spectrum produced 
when thermal rays hare been trans- 
mitted throu;?h a diathermanous prism. 

THER MO-ELEC'TKICS, n. Metallic 
bodies, which) when combined toge- 
ther, produce thermo-electricity. 

THEK'MO ELE€TRO\rETER, n. 
An irLStrument for ascertaining thi? de- 
flagrating or heating power of an clec^ 
trie current. 

THERMOM'ETER, n. [add.] The foU 
lowing formuIjE for converting the de- 
grees of any one of the scales into 
cqul, valient degrees of any other^ may be 
substituted for those given in ^ict. 
The 0° of C. and R. being equal to F. 
^2", the three scales from freeiing to 
boiling point are F, 18&% C. 100", R. 
So" ; or as 0"*, &% 4^ ;— then ;— 
(F.— aS") K ! - R.; (F. 32^^) >c • ^ C. ; 
It. X I + 3'r =. F.; G. X ^ 4 ar = F.; 
C. X 4 = R.; andR. x i ^ C. 
— Alt^fffiettc tharfiujmtlerj an apjiaratu^ 
for emplojfing the thermo-electric cur- 
rent as a measurer &f temperature, in 
canes^ in which other instruments are 
not sufficiently delicate, or tihere the 
temperatures are *o very high or so very 
low, that the ordiiiiary pyrometers and 
thermometers cannot he relied upon \ 
or, la^tlsy, in leases in which other kinds 
of apparatus could not be used. The 
ptren]Efth of the current generated by 
the heat in n thermo-battery, mejL^ures 
it* temperature, the intensity of the 
eurreut being e.^timated by the deflec- 
tion of a magnetic needle. 

THERMO MET'RIC, a. Same as 

THERJkJt'METHICAl.. 

THEirMU-MULTl FLIER, ft, A ther- 
mo-electric pile, first employed by Mel - 
loni for detecting chaniEres of tempera- 
ture. It ts greatly more sensitive to 



variationA of temperature than the n^o^t 
delicate rh^Tinometer. 

THERMOPHORE, n. [Gr. i7i(^,, heat, 
and fu^v, suund.] An apparatus fttr pro- 
ducing sounds from heated bodie^t. It 
consists of a metallic hody, which is 
heated, nnd then laid upon ^ hock of 
cold lead. The heated body gradually 
imparts its heat to the lead, and eon- 
tracts its dimensions; and in doing so, 
emits musical sounds, until the two 
bodies acquire the same temperature. 

THEUMOSCOP'ICAL, a. Same as 

THEJtMOJlrOPlC, 

T 1 1 E R M O T I CS, ri . Th e sci e nee of heat. 
T 1 1 E R f * F ', t ndv. Of that. [Cha ftcer. ] 
TU E R O _\ ^,t ada. On tha t. [ Chaucer. I 
TUERTO\t adv. To that. {Chaticer.] 
THERWlTH^t orfe. With that. [Chan- 

CCfr] 

T H E R W 1 T H A L L Vt adv. With all 
that. [Chaueer.] 

THE'TIS, n, [Gr.] In myth., A sea- 
nymph, who was the mother of Aehit- 
les. — A small planet or asteroid, revolv- 
ing t)etweeiii iho orbits of Mars and 
JupiteFp discovered April 17, 1352, by 
Luther. 

THEW'ED,f a. [add.] Possessed of 
qualification?, or qualities hodily or 
mental ; gifted; endowed. [Chancer.] 
— Thriced Hit ill-bred; iR-mafincred. 
ISpetuer.'] 

THEWES,tn. 3*1- See Tiiews In th|» 
Sitpp* [Chaucer.] 

TUEWS^n.p^. [add.] Manners; morals; 
arcnmplishments ; habit^i ; qualities. 

TIHBAU'DIA, n. A genua of extremely 
elegant plants^ which are objects of 
great care among gardeners. Nat, 
order Vaccinacese. 

T lU C K,t ^^ f' To make thick \ to 
thicken. [tK^nA.] 

THlCK'-t DATED, a. Having a thick 
coat or rind. 

THlCKE,t n. A thicket, [Spemer.] 

THICK^^iNEE, n. A genus of birds 
belonging to the grallatores. It is the 
genus tEd ie nem us <>f natural i a ts. O ne 
species, the (E, cri'pitans, is found in 
the southern parts of the British 
Islands, where it is called the Mtane^ 
curlew or Norfttik phver. [See cut la 
Diet. Stomf.-Ploveji.] 

THICK-LEAVED, a. Having thick or 
den^e foliagCr 

Til ICK'-L IPPED, a. Having thick 1 ips. 

THICK -NECKED, 4t. Hating % thick 
neck. 

TBICK'-RIBBED, a. {add.] Having 
thick ribs; strengthened with solid 
masse*), bearing some analogy to ribs. 

THICK -SHELLED, d. HaTJng a thick 
sHelL 

THlH'ER.t adv. TkUher; to that place. 
[Chauctr.] 

THlD'ERWARD.tff^e- Thitherward; 
tovFard that place. [Chaucer,] 

THIG GEKS, n. Mannerly beggars that 
ask a benevolence, not an alms, [iiee 
'Tmo.] [Se&tck.] 

THIG'GISG, ppr. Going round eo!- 
Ipcting benevolences; genteel begging. 
[Scatch.] 

THlLKE,t a. [Sax, thimce] The itk, 
or that ilk -f this same ; that same, 
f Chancer. \ 

THIM'KLE- BERRY, n. In the Umtrd 
Siuteii^ a name for tlie blai:k rasp- 
berry. 

THiM'BLE^COLTLING, n. In tniU* 
tfori, a kind of jiermanent coupling^ of 
which the n^up ling -box consists of a 
plain ring of metult supposed to re- 
semble a tailor's thimble, bored to ill 
the two connected ends of the stvafts, 
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as depicted in the annexed figure. The 
connection la secured either by pins, 
passed through the ends of the shafts 
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T1ilmblc<oapUi«. 

and the thimble, as shown in the figure, 
or by a parallel key or feather, bedded 
in the boss-ends of the shafts, and let 
into a corresponding groove cut in the 
thimble.' This last is now the more 
common mode of fitting. This kind of 
coupling is also known under the names 
of ring-coupling iuad jump-coupling. 

THIM'BLEWEED, n. In the United 
StateSf the popular name of a plant 
of the genus Rudbeckia. It is a tall 
plant, resembling the sunflower, and 
is used in medicine for its diuretic and 
tonic properties. 

THING, n. [add.] Any thing, used ad- 
verbially, to signify in any degree ; at all. 
Sitter* cive ns notice when a geutlemsn goes 
bj i especially if he be tmp iking in drink. 

Svifl 

— Thinga, in law, are the subjects of 
dominion or property, as contradistin- 
guished from persona. They are dis- 
tributed into two kinds: things real, 
comprehending lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments; and things personal, 
comprehending goods and chattels. 

THINK£,t V. t. or i. To think ; to con- 
sider. \Cha»eer.\ 

THlNNK,t a. Thin; slender; small. 

[Chaueer.\ 

THIN^-OUT, n. In geol, the extension, 
gradual diminution in thickness, and 
final disappearance of strata or layers. 
'See Thin.1 

HIN'.SHELLED, a. HaTing a thin 
shell. 

THIRD, for Thbbad. [Shah.^ 

THIRDS, n. In New England, the third 
part of the estate of a deceased hus- 
band, which, by law, the widow is en- 
titled to enjoy during her life. It 
corresponds to the ierce in Scots law. 

THIRLE,t».«. 5te Thirl. [Chaucer.] 

THIS'TLT,a. [add.] i^tVuro^tve/y, pun- 
gent ; keen ; painful ; as, thistly sorrow. 

THO,t adv. Then. [Spenser.] 

THO,t for Those. The. [Chaucer.] 

THOL'ED, pp. Suffered; endured. 
[Scotch.] 

THOLE-PIN, fi. Same as Thole,— 
which see, 

THO'LUS, n. See Thole. 
^-XHOOM, n. Thumb. [Scotch.] 

THORE, for There. [Chaucer.] 

THORN'BACK,n. [add.] Also, a large 
species of crab, the Ufaia squinado, 
found in our seas and in the Mediter- 
ranean, and so named from the spines 
with which its carapace is roughened. 
This species is sometimes figured on 
ancient coins. 

THOROUGH-LIGHTED, a. Lighted 
on all sides. — In arch., a term applied to 
a room which has windows on opposite 
sides. 

THOUGH, V. i. [add.] Though is, by 
grammarians, usually classed among the 
coigunctions, and signifies grant ; admit; 
allow; if; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. 

THOUGHT, n. [add.] Second thought, 
matorer reflection ; after consideration. 

THOUGHT'EN,t (thaut'en.) pret. pi. 
of Thinh. [Chaucer.] 
THRALL,t V. t. [add.] To deprive of 
liberty. [Spenser.] 



THRALL,t V. t. for Thbill. To pierce. 

JSpenser.] 

THRALLE,t V- ^ To enslATe. [Chau- 
cer.] 

THRA'NITE, instead of THRAN'- 
ITE. 

THRA8TE,t pret. of Thresie (Thrust). 
Thrust. [Chaueer.] 

THRAW, n. [add.] Heads and throws, 
lying side by side ; the feet of the one 
by the head of the other. [iScofaA.] 

THRAW'.CROOK, n. A portable in- 
strument, consisUng of a crank and 
frame, used for twisttng straw-ropes^ 
&c. [Scotch.] 

THRAW'INCf. «). Twisting; thwart- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

THREAD'-LACE, n. Lace made of 
thread. 

THREAD'-WORM, m. A genus of en- 
tozoa, shaped like a thread. Many 
insects are infested by them, and a 
species of the same genus which at- 
tacks man, is the Guinea-worm {Filar ia 
medinensis).¥\\Bjnas are sometimes found 
on trees, and on the ground, haring 
been ejected in most cases by insects. 
When put in water they increase muoh 
in length and bulk. 

THREAS'URE,t n. Treasure. [Spen- 
serA 

THReAyE,tn. Aherd. [iS^Thraye.] 

THRED,t fi. A thread.— 7Are(/6are, | 
having the threads bare, the nap being 
worn away. [Chaueer.] 

THREE'-€LEFT, instead of THREE- 
£hEFT. 

THREE'-EDGED, instead of THRfiE- 
EDOED. 

THREE'-LEGGED, a. Having three 
legs. \Shah.\ 

THREE -NOCKED, a. Having three 
angles or nooks. [jSAoA.] 

THREEP, V. t. See Threap. 

THREEP, II. Accusation ; threat ; per- 
tinacious affirmation. — An auld threep, 
a superstition obstinately persisted in of 
old. [Scotch,] 

THREE.RIBB£D,insteadofTHRfiE. 
RIBBED. 

THRE'MOTE,t for Three Mote. 
Three blasts on a huntsman's horn. 
[See Mote in this SuppJ [Chaucer.] 

THREN£,t n. [add.] Funereal song. 
[Shah.] 

THRfiPE,t V. i. [Sax. threapian. See 
Threap.] To speak ; to call ; to shout. 
[Chaucer.] 

THRESH, n. A rush. [Scotch.] 

THR£STE,t V. t. or t. To thrust. 
\ Chaucer.] 

THRES'WOLD,tn. [Sax. thracswald.] 
A threshold. [Chaucer.] 
THR]BTE,t r. t. To threaten. [Chaucer.] 
THRET'TENE,t a. Thirteen. [CAao- 
cer] 

THRIB'BLE, a. and n. Treble; triple. 
[Proinncuz/.J 

THRIDD£,f a. [Sax. thridda.] Third. 
[Chaucer.] 

THlllistt h^""' '^'*"~- t^^*'^^-] 

THRIL'LANT,t «pr. or a. ThrUUng; 
piercing. [Spenser.] 

THRIL'LING, ppr. [add.] A ihriUing 
throb, a piercing sigh. [Spenser.] 

THRIN6E,t V. t. [Sax. thringan.] To 
press ; to squeeze or thrust : to thrust 
together. [See Throng.] [Chaucer.] 

THRINO'ING,t W>r. Thrusting; clus- 
tering together. [Chaucer.] 

THRlSTE.t pret. of Threste. Thrust. 
[Chaucer.] 

THRIVEN, pp. from Thnve. 

THRI V'lN G, n. Act of growing; growth; 
increase. 
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THRO,t n. [See Throe.] Extreme iiain; 
agony. [Spenser.] 

THROAT, V. t To mow beans in a di- 
rection against their bending. 

THROAT, ft. 4. Instead of the woi^ 
" that curved end of a gaff which em- 
braces the mast,** insert, the eentnl 
part of the hollow of a breast-hook or 
transom. 

THRONE, V. i. To ait on a throne; to 
sit in sUte as a king. [Shak.] 

THRON(jl£,tpf«e.of 7%na^.Sqiieeied; 
thrust. [Chaucer.] 

THROP£S,t for Thorpes, a. pi. Vil- 
lages. [Chaueer.] 

THROS'TEL,tn. The throstle, or song- 
thrush. [Chaucer.] 

THROSTLE-SPINNING,*. The set 
of spinning with the throstle-spindle. 

THROUGH'-STANE, ». A flat grsTS- 
stone. [Sax. thruh, thurrue, a gnve or 
coflSn.] [Scotch.] 

TUROW,t n. [Sax. thrah; loeko. 
thrauge.] Time; a little while; a trice. 
— Any throWfUny space of time.— Afasy 
a throw, many times. [Chaueer.] 

THRUftt a- Made of thrums; cosrse. 
[Shah.] 

THRUM, V. t. [add.] To thrum o'er, to 
tell over in a tiresome manner. [5eo(cA. I 

THRUM MED-MAT, n. In seamm't 
Ian., a mat, or piece of canvas, with 
short strands of yam stuck throng it, 
in order to make a rough varfact. It 
is used in a vessel's rigging about saj 
part, to prevent chafing. 

THRUSH'-LICHEN, n. A plant, the 
Peltidea aphthosa,whieh grows oo moiit 
alpine rocks. The Swedes boil it is 
milk, as a cure for aphtha, 

THURST;|}«- Thirst. [Chaucer] 
THuSsTY;!} «• Thirsty. [Cto^r.l 

THR?SE,t adv. Thrice; three times.- 
Golden wire was not so yellow thria, 
golden wire was not a third part lo yel- 
low. [Spenser.] 

THUGGEE', ) n. The profeasion or 

THUG'GISM, V practice of the Thugs. 

THUG'GERY,) [5«e Thug.] 

THUMB'IEKINS, In. Thumb-screwi 

THUMB'IKINS, f for torture. 
[iScofcA.] [See cut in Did. Thcmb- 
Scrbw.i 

THUMB'S'-BREADTH, n. The width 
of the thumb ; an inch. 

THUNDER-FISH, n. A species of fish 
of the family Siluridse, found in the 
NUe, which, like the torpedo, can give 
an electric shock. The Arshs call it 
raasch. It is the Malapterunts dtt- 
trieus of naturalists. 

THUNDEROUS, a. [add.] Loud si 
thunder ; as, thunderous waves. 

THURGH,t prep. [Sax. Umrk.] 
Through ; by means of. [Chauea:] 

THURGHTARE,+ n. A passsgs; a 
thoroughfare. [Ckaueer.]^ 

THURGHOUT',t prep. Throngbottt; 
quite through. [Chaucer.] 

THUR'ROK,t n. [Qu., Sax. thurm,a 
grave or coffin.J The hold of a ship. 
[Chaucer.] 

THU Y'TES, n. A genus of fossU coni- 
ferous plants from the oolite of StooM- 
field, and other localities. 

THW^RT'LY, adv. With oppositioo; 
crossly; angrily; perversely. 

THWIT'EL,t H. [Sax.] A whittle;* 
knife. [Chaucer.] 

TH WITT'EN,t pp. of Thwiie. Cbippeu 
with a knife; whittled. [Chaucer.] 

THYLACI'NUS, n. [Gr. *A«|» a poaii, 
and «ar»v,a dog.] A gen us of marsupial sat- 
mals, distinguished from the opossumi 
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l»y the hind feet having no thumb, by 
the hairy and not prehensile tail, and 
two incisors less to each jaw. Only one 




existing species is known, a native of 
Van Diemen*8 Land, where it is called 
the dog-faced oposntm, or the hyena. 
It is nocturnal in its habits. 

THYME, n. [add.] Cat-ihyme, an aro- 
matic plant of the genus Teucrium, the 
T. mamm, which grows in the basin of 
the Mediterranean. 

THYME'LE, n. The skippers, a genus of 
diurnal lepidopterons insects belonging 
to the family Hesperiadas. 

THY'REO. [Gr. ft^^i.,, a shield.] In 
<ma<.,names compounded with this word 
refer to parts attached to the thyroid 
or shield-like cartiUge of the larynx ; 
as, thyreo-hydideuiy a muscle arising 
from the thyroid cartilage, and inserted 
into the os-hpoideus. It brings the lar- 
ynx and hyoid bone toward each other. 

THYROID'EAL, a. Relating to the 
thyroid gland or cartilage. 

TBYSANOU'RANS, THYSANOU'. 
RA, instead of THYSANU'RANS, 
THYSANU'RA. 

TI€, n. See Tie Dolodbeux. 

TlCE'MENT,t n. Allurement; entice- 
ment. 

TICK'BITE, n. Infestment of the skin 
by the acarus or tick. 

TICKLE, a. [add.] Ticklish ; uncertain. 
\ Spenser.) 

TICKXER, «. Fadd.] Something that 
puzzles or perplexes. [Colloquial.]— 
In the United States, a common name 
among merchants and bankers for a 
tx>ok in which a register of notes or 
debts is kept for reference. 

TICO'REA, n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Rutace». T. jasminifiora is a 
shrub from seven to eight feet high, a 
native of Rio Janeiro. A decoction of 
the leaves is drank by the Brazilians as 
a cure for framboBsia. The bark of T. 
fehrifiiga is intensely bitter, astringent, 
and is regarded as a febrifuge in Brazil. 

TIDDE,t PP.of Tide. Happened. [Chau- 

«T.l 

TlDE,t V. I. [add.] To happen. [C7«aii- 
eer.) 

TIDE- HARBOUR, n. Same as Tidal 
Harbour, — which see. 

TIDE^'-RODE, a. The situation of a 
vessel at anchor when she swings by the 
force of the tide. \See Wind-Rode.] 

TID'IFE.t n. A bird; the titmouse. 
IChaucer.] 

TIDY, r. t. [add.] To tidy a room, or 
tidy up a room, to make it neat and 
clean, and to put everything in proper 
order. \FamHiar.] 

Tl'DY, n. A piece of knit- work, cro- 
chet-work, or a cloth, to throw over the 
back of a chair, sofa. Sic, to keep them 
clean. — 2. A work-bag; a pinafore. 
\rA>cal.] 

TIE, n. [add.] In geamen*s Ian. [See Tte.] 

TIENDS, n. Tithes. [See Teinds.1 
[Scotch.] 

TrER,n. One that ties.— 2. A pinafore 
or tidy. [Local.] 
II.— Supp. 



TIG, V. t. To twitch ; to give a slight 
stroke to. [Scotch.] 

TIG, n. A twitch; a tap; a pet; a f\i 
of sullen humour. [Scotch.] 

TrOER, n. [add.] Said to be from an 
Armenian word meaning an arrow, 
on account of the velocity with which 
the animal, as it were, shoots himself on 
his prey. The Tigris obtains its name 
from the same root, on account of its 
velocity. 

TI'GERBEETLES, n. A name given 
to coleopterous insects belonging to the 
family Cicindelidae, and containing the 
genera Cicindela,Megacephala,&c.They 
are so named from their ferocity. They 
are armed with long sharp mandibles. 

TI'GER'S-FOOT, n [add] The Ipom- 
tea pes tigridis, an East Indian plant. 

TIGHT,t pret. of Tie. Tied. [S]>enser.] 

TIGHT, a. [add.] Tight match, a close 
or even match, as of two persons wrest- 
ling or running together; and hence a 
difficulty. \ American.] 

TIGHT.f The old pret. of TU. [Spen- 
ser.] 

TIGHT,t »• t' To make tight ; to tighten. 

TIGHTLY, adv. [add. J Briskly; cleverly. 
\Shah.] 

TIGRISO'MA, n. The tiger-bittern, a 
subgenus of bitterns found in South 
America,and so named from their colour 




T ««r-blUern, Tigi-otoma f^^rfota. 

being dark reddish brown, barred aud 
marked with black, somewhat like a 
tiger. [See Tioeb-Bittern.] 

TIK'EL,t a. \See Tickle.] Ticklish; 
uncertain, [tluutcer.] 

TIL, n. A plant. [See Tebl in this Supp.] 

TJL,f prep. [Sax.] To.— Hire til, to her. 
[Chaucer.] 

TIL'BURGH,n. SameasTiLBiRT. The 
name is derived from a coach builder 
of the name of Tilbury, who first made 
the vehicle. [See Tilburt.] 

TILL, prep. To. [Scotch.] 

TIL'LER-HEAD, n. In mar. Ian., the 
extremity of the tiller, to which the 
tiller rope or chain is attached. 

TIL'LIE-WAL'LIE, n. Fiddle-fiiddle. 

J5ee Tillt-Fally.] [Scotch.] 

TIL'LY-SEED, n. A plant, the Croton 
pavana, possessing properties similar to 
those of the Croton tiglium. 

TILT'-HAMMER, n. [add.] The form 
of tilt-hammer depicted in the Diet. 
is rapidly being superseded by the 
steam-tilt. 

TILT'ING-HELMET, n. A large hel- 
met sometimes worn over the other at 
tournaments. 

TI LT'UP, ) n. In the United States, the 

TIP'-UP, J popular name of the sand- 
piper. 

TIMA'LIA, n. A genus of birds belong- 
ing to the thrush family, found in the 
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groves and small woods of Java. The 
feathers are peculiarly long and soft. 

TIMAR'CHA, n. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, ollied to Chrysomela. 
T. leevigata, a British species, is known 
b> the name of bloody-note beetle. It 
frequents woods, turf, and low herb- 
age. Most of the species are of a dark 
colour. 

TIMBER AND ROOM. See Bertu 
and Space in this Supp. 

TIM'BER-LODE, n. In feudal law, a 
service by which tenants were to carry 
timber felled, from the woods to the 
lord's house. 

TIMB'ESTERE,t n. [Qu. from Tim- 
brel.] A woman who performed on 
the timbrel or tambourine. [ Chaucer.] 

TIMBODRINE', n. 5m Tambourine. 

TIM'BRE, n. [Fr.J The clapper of a 
bell ; the sound of^a bell ; the voice. — 
Tindtre of musical sounds, the quality 
of musical sounds. 

TIM'BRES,t n. plur. [Fr.] Timbrels. 
[Chaucer.] 

TIME, n. [add.] Tnne. [Shah.] 

TIME ABOUT, adv. Alternately. 
[Scotch.] 

TIMEN^OGUY, n. In a ship-of-war, a 
rope made fast to the stock of the waist- 
anchor, to keep the tacks and sheets 
from fouling on the stock. It is also 
used for several other purposes. 

TIME'OUS, a. Timely ; seasonable. 

TIM'IDOUS,t a. [L.Hmidus.] Timid; 
fearful ; faint-hearted. 

TIM'ORSOME, a. Timid; timorous. 
\ Provincial.] 

TIM -WHISKEY, n. A low, heavy one- 
horse chaise. [See Whisky.] 

TIN'AMON, n. In Diet., for " TIN'A- 
MON,''readTIN'AMOU. 

TIN-€AN'ISTER, n. A canister made 
of tin. 

TIN€T,+ pp. Tinctured; dyed, or 
stained. [Spenser.] 

TIN€TU'RA, n. [L.] A tincture. 

TIND,tpp. of Ttne or Teen. Kindled; 
excited. [Spenser.] 

TIN'DAL, n. In the East Indies, a 
boatswain*s mate ; also, the master or 
coxswain of the large pier or bunder 
boats which ply in the harbour of Bom- 
hay. 

TINEI'DJE, n. A family of nocturnal 
lepidopterous insects, consisting of small 
moths, some of which infest woollen 
cloths and furs, upon which their larvsB 
feed. [5«Tiiiba.] 

TINE'WALD, n. fSax.] The ancient 
parliament or annual convention of the 
people in the Isle of Man. 

TINKLER, n. In New England, a popu- 
lar name for small mackerel. 

TINK'ERMEN, n. Fishermen who de- 
stroyed the young fry in the river 
Thames by nets and unlawful engines. 

TIN'KLE, n. Clink; a small, quick, 
sharp noise, as that produced by a 
small bell, when struck gently. 

TIN'KLING, n. [add.] A bird of the 
starling family, common in Jamaica. 
It is the Quiscalus crassirostris. Like 
other birds of the family, it frequently 
rids domestic cattle of their insect 
parasites. The bird is called tinkling, 
from its peculiar vociferous note. 

TINY, instead of TINY. 

TIP, V. t. [add.] To tip up, to raise up 
one end of anything, as of a cart, so 
that the contents may pass out. [Local.] 

TIP'ET,tii. A tippet. [Chaucer.] 

TIPPED, pp. [add.] Headed ; covered 

at the tip, or top. 

T I P'P E N C E S, n. Twopenny pieces. 

[Scotch.] 
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TIPTEXKT, n. Ala at twi>p«nc« a 
quart. L%rii^eA J 

TiPTOUN.t B. ptur. TipKwui the ex- 
tremities of ihfi toea, [Ckauver.j 

TIP' TOP, *i. First-rate; exL^llent or 
perfMt io thfi liiKlieHt d<?gree. [ Cofhq.] 

TIRE,+ r, r [add. J To faAteii; to fix the 
tabns 1 to peek. I Fr. Hmr. ] 

TIRED, p/i, [a^d.] Satiated ; glutted \ 
cBpnrisoried ; attired. [SAa*.] 

Tnt'ING,f ppr. Attiring. [SA«A ] 

TIR LIK-WIR LIE, a, A whirliifig ; an 
ornament consisting of a nomber of 
intenroWed lines. — Tirlie-wirlie holet, 
intricate holes. \ Scotch.] 

TIR'LING, ppr. Digging up ; uncover- 
ing ; twirling. — Ttrling at the door- 
pin, twirling the handle of the latch. 
IScoich.] 

TIS'ICKY.fa. Consumptive ; phthisical. 

TIS'SUE, n. [add. I Reticular tissue, in 
anat., A variety of the cellular tissue, 
in which the cells are larger, and the 
laminae or fibres with which they are 
bounded, much thinner and more deli- 
cate. — Compact tissue, a tissue formed 
by fibres placed so close together as to 
leave no intervals. It exists at the sur- 
face of bones. — Adventitious or acci- 
dental tissue, a morbid production in 
genera], resembling any of the natural 
tissues of the body. 

TIS'SUE, n. [add.] A ribband. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TIT, n. [add.l A bit; a morsel. [See 
TiD-BiT.] [Frovincial.] 

TI'TAN, n. A calcareous earth ; titanite. 
— 2. A metal ; titanium. 

TITANIC, instead of TITANIC. 

TITANIF'EROUS, a, [add.] Titani- 
ferous cerite, a mineral of a blackish 
brown colour, found on the Coroman- 
del coast. It consists of the oxides of 
cerium, iron, manganese, and titanium. 

TrTAN-SIlORL, n. Native oxide of 
titanium. 

TITA'NUS, n. A genus of longicorn 
coleoptera, found in South America. 
It contains the largest species of the 
family, the T. giganteus. 

TITE,t forTiDETU. Happeneth. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TIT'ERING,t »«. [Sax.] CourUhip. 
[Chaucer.] 

TIT-FOR-TAT. Exact retaliation; a 
fair equivalent. [Scotch.] 

TIT'ILLATIVE,a. Tending to titillate 
or tickle. 

TrTLELES,t a. Without title. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TIT TER, V. I. To ride on each end of 
a balanced plank; to see-saw. [See 
Tbeter in this Supp.\ 

TIT'TIE, ) n. The infantine and en- 

TIT'TY. ) dearing manner of pro- 
nouncing sister. [Scotch.] 

TOAD'-SPIT, n, A frothy excretion on 
plants. Same as Cuckoo - Spit,— 
vohich see. 

TOAD-SPOTTED, a. Spotted like a 
toad. 

TOADY, n. [add.] A base sycophant; 
a flatterer; a rustic woman in con- 
tempt. [Colloquial or vidgar.] 

TOBACCO, n. [add.] Indian tobacco, 
Lobelia i^fiata, a plant cultivated in 
the United State:*. It is used in medi- 
cine as an expectorant and diaphoretic, 
but it must be administered in small 
doses, as it is very poisonous. — Moun- 
tain-tobacco, the Arnica montana, which 
grows in alpine meadows. It is acrid, 
nauseous, emetic, causes constipation, 
and is used in medicine. 

TOCH'KRLESS, a. Portionless; as, a 
tocherUus lass. [Scotch.] 



TODDE,t It, [See Ton.] A bush. 
[Spfnrer.l 

TODD'LING, ppr. Waddling as chiJd- 
ren do; walking with short steps; in 
a totteKng manner, [.Sc^ie^.] 

TO'DlB^f;. n. The todies, a family of 
insecttvornus ptki^ac-nnc birda, indigen- 
ous in A meri ca, T here are on! y t w o or 
three spedes kn^^wn. They ore short- 
wini^ed, and perch patiently on trees 
till an tnseet eomei within their range. 
They burrow in the earth to breed. 

TO'DUS, n. A genus of birds. [See 

TODT.J 

TOFORE'.t )pr«p. Before. [Chau- 

TOFOR'EN,t f cer.] 

TOFT'MAN, n. The owner or posses- 
sor of a toft. 

TOGITH'ERS,ta<2o. Together. [Chau- 
cer/\ 

TOKENLESS, a. Without any token. 

TOL'ERABLE, a. [add.] Excusable; 
pardonable; sufferable. 

TOLL, n. [add.] A liberty to buy and 
sell within the precincts of the manor. 

TOLL, V. t. [add.] To toll an entry, in 
law, to deny and take away the right 
of entry. 

TOLL'AOE, II. [add.] Toll; payment 
of toll. 

TOLL'-CORN, n. Com taken at a mill 
in payment for grinding. 

TOLL'-HOP, «. A toll-dish. 

TOM'AHAWK, n. [add.l In mar. Ian., 
a name given to the pole-axe, — which 
see. 

TOMAN^ ) n. A Persian gold coin, 

TOMAUN', ( varying in ito value ac- 
cording to locality, or the temporary 
necessities of the government. At some 
phices and times it is worth only fifteen 
or even twelve shillings sterling; while 
at others, particularly in Khorassan, it 
rises as high as from thirty to thirty- 
five shillings. 

TOMB'ESTERE,f n. plur. Tomb'es- 
teres. [Sax. tumbian, to dance.] A 
dancing woman. [Chaucer.] 

TOM£D'ES,t for To mEd'es. For re- 
ward ; in return. [See Meed.] [Chau- 
cer.^ 

TO'MIN, n. AmongietM//er«, a weight 
of twelve grains. 

TO-MORROW, adv. On the next day 
coming. 

TOM .POKER,n. A bugbear to frlgh^^n 
children. [LocaL] 

TOMT, n. [Sw.j A kind of domestic 
fairy, or hobgoblin, in Scandinavia. 
The tomter are similar, in their imputed 
habits, functions, and predilections, to 
the brownies of Scotland. 

TONE,+ M. plur. [Sax-] Toes. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TONGS, n. A name given to pantaloons 
and roundabouts, formerly in use in 
New England. 

TONGUE, n. [add.] The EngUsh lan- 
guage. [Shtih.] 

TONGUE, V. t. [add.] To divulge; to 
proclaim as guilty ; to brand publicly. 
[Shah.] 

TONGU'ING, n. Among ship-builders, 
the operation of fitting the tapered end 
of one piece of timber into the end of 
another piece, which is forked to re- 
ceive it; used chiefly for the purpose 
of lengthening masts. 

TONICITY, n. [add.] In pAy*., a pro- 
perty of the muscles distinct from the 
true irritability, and which determines 
the general tone of the solids. In virtue 
of this power, the dilators of the larynx 
keep this organ open ; the face is kept 
symmetrical ; the sphincters kept clos- 
ed, &c. 
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TON KA-BEAN, n. Sm TosQUiw- 
Be\?i. 

TONNE, t n. A ton.— rottw-grcf, of 
the Aize of a tan. [Chaitccr,] 

TO'NOUS, a. Full of tone or sound ; 
sonorous. 

TONQUlN£SE^i9 A natiteor nativei 
of Tonquin. 

TQN'TINE, 41. Relating to a tontjne; 
built by snbscnptton with the benefit 
of survivorihip^ a^ tontine houses. 

TOO, adv. [adil 1 Too Jinr, too fuU of 
finesse. [^AaA.J— Too late a week, 
somewhat too late. [iS&oA.] 

TOOK,t pp. Taken. \Skak.] 

TOOK OF DRUM. Tuck of drum. 
[Scotch 1 

TOOL'-MAKER, it. One who makes 
tools or instruments. 

TOON, «. Town. [Scotch.] 

TOOS.t n. plur. Toes. [Chaucer.] 

TOOTH, ». [add.] To set the teeth an 
edi/e, to cause a tingling or grating sen- 
sation in the teeth. [See Tooth-Edob.] 

TOOTH'ACHE-GRXSS,n. The Mano- 
cera aromatica, a singular kind of grass 
which grows in Florida. It affecta the 
breath and milk of cows, and the root 
affects the salivary glands. 

TOOTH'ED WHEELS, n. Wheels 
which are made to act upon, or drive 
one another, by having the surface of 
each indented with teeth, which fit into 
each other. [See Teeth, Wheel] 

TOOTH'-RASH, n. A cutaneous dis- 
ease peculiar to infants, which occurs 
during the process of dentition. 

TOOTH'-SUELL,!!. [add.] The species 
of the genus Dentalium are so called ; 
they are animal feeders, devouring fora- 
minifera and minute bivalves. 

TOOT'ING,t ppr. [See Toot, r. L] 
Peeping. [Spenser.] 

TOP, n. [add.] Top and butt, in ship- 
building, a method of working long 
tapering planks, by laying their broad 
and narrow ends alternately fore and 
aft, lining a piece off every broad end 
the whole length of the shifting. It is 
adopted principally for ceiling. — In ex- 
planation of cut, instead of *' Coward 
holes,** read Lubber's holes. 

TOP, V. t. [add.] To top up a ward or a 
boom, &c., to raise one end of it by 
hoisting on the lift. 

TOP'-AN'NUAL, n. In ScoU law, an 
annual rent out of a house built in a 
burgh. 

TOP'-BRIM, n. Instead of " the space 
in the middle of the foot of a topsail," 
insert, In ships, the forepart of the top. 

TOPE, n. In Indian antiquities, a solid 
hembpherical building, greatly varying 
in size, dedicated either to the celestial 
Buddha, the great First Cause, or to 
one of his mortal enuinations, and fre- 
quently containing bone relics. Topes 
are often placed in groups, and are 
sometimes called dagobahs. 

TOPHA'CEOUS,a. [add.] A term fre- 
quently applied to cartilaginous bodies 
found in the lungs, resembling stone. 

TOP-KNOT, n [add.l A species of 
fiat-fish of the genus Pleuronectes. 

TOP-LIGHT, n. Same as Top-Las- 

TERN. 

TOF-LINING, II In ships, the lining 
on the after-part of the topsail, to pre- 
vent the top-brim from chafing the 
topsail. 

TOP'- MAUL, II. A maul kept in a ship's 
top, for driving out and in the fid. 

TOPOG'RAPHIST, n. Same as Topo- 
grapher. 

TOPPER, n. One who excels) any- 
thing superior. [Local.] 
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TOPTING-LIFT,ii. [add.] DavUiop- 
ping-liftt a rope made fast to the outer 
end of a darit, and rove throogh a block 
made fast to a vesaers mast aJoft, with 
a tackle attached. It assists in keep- 
ing the anchor clear of the rail, when 
bringing it on board to be stowed on 
deck. 

TOPPLE, V. t. To throw down. [Shak.] 

TOP'.PROUD, a. Proud in the highest 
degree. [Shah.] 

TOP'.RIM, n. In thips, a thin piece of 
board bent round a vessel's top, giving 
it a finish, and covering in the ends of 
the cross-trees, and trestle-trees, in or- 
der to prevent the topsail from being 
chafed. 

TOP'-SHELLS, n. The various species 
of the genus Turbo. 

TOP'-TIMBERS, «. In ships, the tim- 
ber above each of the first futtocks, is 
called the tap-timber or long top-timber, 
and that above each of the second fut- 
tocks, a short top-timber or lengthening- 
piece.^ Top-timber line^ or top-breadih 
finef in ship-bttilding, a curve describing 
the height of the top-timbers, which 
gives the sheer of the vessel. 

TOR'ETT£S,t) «. plur. [Fr. touret.] 

TOR'£TES,t f Rings, such as those 
by which a hawk's lune or leash was 
fastened to the jesses. [Chtatcer.] 

TOR'GOeH, n. A species of lake-trout 
found in alpine lakes in this country. 
It is the Salmo saivelinus. 

TORMENT'RESS, n. A female who 
torments. 

TORNATEL'LA, n. A genus of mol- 
lusca belonging to the TurbinsB. Most 
of the species are found on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean and Senegal ; but 
one species, T.foMciata, inhabits our 
own coasts. Several fossil species oc- 
cur in the London clay, and inferior 
oolite. 

TORNE.f V. t. To turn. [Chaucer.] 

TORN'ED,tw>. Turned. [Chaucer.] 

TORNOG'RAPHY.n, [From toryiado, 
and Gr. rt«f<»« to describe.] A descrip- 
tion of tornadoes or whirlwind burn 
canes. 

TOR'PITUDE,t n. State of being tor- 
pid; torpidity. 

TORQUE, n. (tork ) [Fr.] A bandage 
for the head; a collar or neck-chain. 

J See Torques.] 
OR'RELITE, II. [Named fh>m Dr. 
Torrey.] A red mineral firom New Jer- 
sey, consisting principally of silica, iron, 
and lime. 

TORRlD'ITY,t n. State of being 
torrid. 

TOR'ROCK, In. A bird of the tern 

TIR'ROCK, / kind; the common tern 
{Sterna Hirundo). 

TORT,t a. Stretched as a rope; taught. 

TORTE,t n. [See Tobt.] Iiyury or 
wrong. [Spenser.] 

TORTI€OL'LlS, n. [L. torflwo, to 
twist, and coUum, the neck.J The dis- 
order called wry-neek. 

TORTIL'ITY, n. The state of being 
tortile or wreathed. [Lit. us.] 

TOR'TION, n. [add.l [See Torsion.] 

TOR'TOISE- BEETLES, n. An ex- 
tensive family of coleopterous insects 
(Cassididffl), living upon plants, and so 
called from their elytra projecting over 
the body somewhat like the carapace 
of a tortoise. Many hundred species 
are known, a few of which are found 
in this country. 

TORTRIC'IDiE,n, A family of heter- 
ocerons lepidoptera, named from the 
genus Tortriz. It comprises an exten- 
sive group of minute, generally dull 



coloured moths, distinguished by their 
broad entire fore-wings, which form a 
triangle with the body when at rest. 
The larva are often very destructive to 
fruit. 

TOR'TRIX, n. [L. torqrueo, to turn or 
twist.] A genus of lepidopterous in- 
sects, the type of the family Tortricidae. 
The T. pomonana, or apple-moth, in 
the larva state, feeds on the pulpy sub- 
stance of the apple and plum. T. viri- 
dana feeds on the leaves of the oak ; 
and T. vitana^ in the larva state, attacks 
the leaves of the vines in France, rolling 
them up and fastening them together 
with threads. 

TORT'URABLE, a. Capable of being 
tortured. 

TOR'ULOUS, inatead of TORULOUS. 

TOSS, V. t. [add.] To toss upon a pike; 
as, soldiers good enough to toss. [Shah,] 

TOT, fi. A small drinking-cup, holding 
about ha1f-a-pint. [Local.] 

TO'TAL, a. [add.] Perpetual ; without 
interval; as, a total retreat. [Atter- 
bury.] 

TO'TALIZE, instead of TOTALIZE. 
Misplaced : see after Totalness. 

TOTE,t V. i. \See Toot.] To look; to 
obsei^e ; to peep. 

TOTE'LEB,t n. [Ice. <a««, a murmur; 
a whisper.] A whisperer. [Chaucer.] 

TOT'IDEM VER'BIS. instead of 
TOT'IDEM VER'BIS. 

TO'TIES QUO'TIES, instead of TO- 
TIES QUOTIES. 

TOTIPBES'ENCE,t n. Total pre- 
sence; omnipresence. 

TOTIPRES'ENT,t a. Omnipresent. 

TOTTED, a. A good debt to the king 
was, by the foreign apposer or oflicer 
in the exchequer, formerly noted for 
such by writing the word tot before it 
(tot pecunia regi debitur, so much 
money is due to the king). Hence, 
such debts were said to be totted. 

TOT TER, V. t. To shake out of a 
steady position. [5AaA.] 

TOT'TIE,ta. [See Totter.] Tottery; 
wavering: unsteady. [Spenser.] 

TOT'TY,! a. [From <oW«r.] Unsteady; 
dizzy. [Chaucer.] 

TOU. Thou. [Scotch.] 

TOU'CANG, n. A kind of boat, much 
used at Malacca and Singapore, pro- 
pelled either by oar or sail; speedy, 
rather flat in the centre, but sharp at 
the extremities. 

TOUCH, n. [add.] Touchstone. [Shah.] 

TOUCH'-BOX, n. A receptacle for 
lighted tinder, formerly carried by sol- 
diers who used matchlocks, the match 
being lighted at it. 

TOUCH'-PAN, II. The pan of a gun 
that holds the priming. 

TOUCH'-WOOD, n. [add.] A fungous 
plant, the Polpporus igniarius; also 
called hard-amadott or spunk, 

TOUGH, a [add.] Difficult ; stubborn ; 
unmanageable.— The phrase to make it 
tough, is frequently used by early writ- 
ers, and signifies generally, to make it 
difficult ; or, to take great pains with 
any matter; to treat an insignificant 
task or matter with as much care as if 
it were of great importance. [Chaucer.] 

TOUGHT,t a. (tout.) Tight. [Chaucer] 

TOUP, n. A three-masted Malay lug- 
ger-boat, 50 to 60 feet long, and 10 to 
12 feet broad, and about as much deep. 
It sails well, and carries a large cargo. 

Toull?:lt*^^-ip™^*^p^'- 

TOUR, n. [add.] Pron. toor. 
TOURBIL^LION, instead of TOUR- 
BILL'ON. Pron. toorbil'-yon. [add.] 



An ornamental fire-work, which turns 
round when in the air, so as to present 
the appearance of a scroll of fire. 

TOURN, instead of TOURN. Pron. 
turn. 

TOUR'NET, for Tourkt'tb. A turret 
or small tower, j Chaucer.] 

TOURNOIS. [add.] Pron. toor-nwa'. 

TOUSE, V. t. [add.] To drag; to dis- 
order the hair ; to tousle. [Vulgar, \ 

TOUSE, V. i. To tear; to rave. 

TOUSE, n. [add.] A pull; a haul; a 
seizure. 

TOUS'TIE, a. Testy. [Scotch.] 

TOUT, n. A pet; a huif ; a fit of ill 
humour ; a copious draught ; the sound 
of a horn. [Scotch.] 

TOUT, t>. i. To pout; to be seized with 
a sudden fit of ill humour. [Scotch.] 

TOUT'ER, n. See Tout. 

TOUT'IE, a. Haughty; irascible; bad 
tempered. [Scotch.] 

TOUZ'LE, V. t. See Tousle. 

TOUZ'LED, pp. In disorder; rumpled; 
dishevelled, as the YiBAT.— Touzled out, 
turned out in a confused way; ran- 
sacked. [Scotch.] 

TOW,t a. [Sax. toh.] Tough. 

TOW, n. A rope. [/SooteA.] 

TOW'AlL,t n. [Fr. touaUle.] A towel. 
[Chaucer.i 

TO'WARD, \prep. [add.] About; on 

TO' WARDS, f the approach of; in re- 
gard to time ; as, toward three o'clock. 

TO'WARDES,t prep. Towards. 
[Chancer.] 

TOW'EL,t n. for Tewel. A pipe; the 
fundament. [Chaucer.] 

TOWING-PATH, n. See Tow-Path. 

TOW'ING - TIMBER, )n. A strong 

TO WING - POST, f piece of tim- 
ber fixed in a steam- vessel, to which a 
tow-rope may be made fast when re- 
quired. 

TOWN, ) n. A town; any inhabited 

TOUN, f place; a single dwelling- 
house; a farm -steading. [Scotch.] 

TOW'Y, a. Containing or resembling 
tow. 

TOXOL'OOY, n. A burlesque term for 
intoxication. 

TOXOPU'ILITE, instead of TOXO'- 
PHILITE, n. 

TOXOPH'ILITE, instead of TOXO'- 
PHILITE. a. 

TOXOPHILIT'IC, instead of TOXO- 
PHILI'TIC. 

TOY'FUL, a. [add.] Full of dalliance. 

TOY'-MUTCH, In. A close linen or 

TOY, ) woollen cap, with- 

out lace, frill, or border, and with flaps 
covering the neck and part of the 
shoulders, worn by old women. [Scotch.] 

TRACE, n. [add.] A path; a train. 
[Chaucer.] 

TRACE, V. t [add.] To trace up, in sea- 
men*s Ian., to haul up and make fast 
anything aa a temporary security. [See 
Trise.I 

TRACE.f V. i. To walk ; to travel. 

TRA€HKA'TA,n. iSee Trachearies. 

TRACHEITIS, n. See Trachitis. 

TRACHEL'IDES, n. See Tracheli- 

DANS. 

TRACHE'LO. [Gr. n^^x^XHfthe neck.1 
Trachelo-mastotdeus, u muscle situated 
on the neck, which assists the com- 
plexus, but pulls the head more to one 
nde.^Trachelo -scapular, the designa- 
tion of certain veins which have their 
origin near the neck and shoulder, and 
contribute to form the external jugular 
vein. 

TRACHEN'CHYMA, n. [Gr. »««xm«, 

and tyx^f ^ P^^ ^^'] ^° ^^-t ^^ ^^' 
cular tissue of plants, which consists of 
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spiral Teasels, resembling the tracheae 
of insects. 

TRA'CHYLITE, n. A mineral sub- 
stance resembling obsidian. 

TRACT, n. [add.] Motor tract, in anat., 
a name given to the prolongation of the 
corpora pvramidalia, through the pons 
varolii into the crura cerebri, —Optic 
tract, the elongation of the optic thala« 
mus, which is continued on each side 
to form the optic nerve.— Respiratory 
tract, a narrow white band which de* 
scends along the side of the medulla 
oblongata, at the bottom of the lateral 
sulcus. 

TRA€TA'TOR, n. A writer of tracts ; 
a tractariau. 

TRAfTTUS, n. [L.] In anat, [See Tract 
in this Supp.] 

TRADE, n. [add.] Habitual course; 
path trodden. [ShoA,] 

TRADE, n. [See Tbead.] Footsteps; 
track. [Spenser.] 

TRADE,t pret. of Trrad. Trod. 
[Chaucer,] 

TRAD'ER, fi. [add.] A vessel employed 
regularly in any particular trade, 
whether foreign or coasting; as, an 
East India trader ; a coasting trader. 

TRADUCTION, n. [add.] Translation. 

Rowley.] 

TRAG'A€ANTH, a. [add.] WhUe 
tragaeanth. Astragalus gummifer. — 
Red tragaeanth, the Astragalus strobili- 
ferus, which inhabits Koordistan, and 
yields a gum of inferior quality. 

TRA6'ETOUR,tM. [Fr. trajectaire.] 

TRE<>'ETOUR,t) A juggler; a magi- 
cian ; an impostor ; a cheat. [Chaucer.] 

TRA(i'ETTES,t) , , ,. 

TRE6'ETTE8,ti": .'L'*"'-. J««K''n« 

TRAJ'ETS,t ) *"*^^> >*nP<»^'*f««- 

TRA6'I€AL,a. [add.] Full of pompous 
exaggeration ; extravagantly elevated. 

TRAlE,t V. t. To betray. [Chaucer.] 

TRArED,t PP' Betrayed. 

TRAIK'ING, ppr. Lounging ; dangling. 
[Scotch.] 

TRAIL, n. [add.] In America, an Indian 
footpath. 

TRAILLED, »>. Dragged. [Scotch] 

TRAIL'-NET, n. A net for catching 
fish ; a drag-net. 

TRAIN, n, [add.] In Canada, a peculiar 
kind of sleigh or sledge, used for the 
transportation of merchandise, wood, 
&c. [Fr. traineau.] 

TRAIN'-BAND, a. Belonging to the 
militia. 

A train-hand eaptain eke was he 
Of faniou« Loiidun town. 

Cotcper John Gifpin. 

TRAlNE,t It. r^ee Train.] Tail ; arti- 
fice; deceit. [Spenser.] 

TRAIN;ER8, n. In the United States, 
the militia when assembled for exercise. 

TRAIN'ING-DAY, n. In the UnUed 
States, the day on which the militia are 

called out to be reviewed. 

TRAlS,t n. plur. [Fr. traitsA The traces 

by which horses draw. [Chaucer.] 

TRAlS'ED,t \ pp. [From Fr. traistre, 

TRASU'ED,t) a traitor.] Betrayed. 

[Chaucer^ 

TRAlTOR'IE,t «. Treachery. [Chau. 

cer.] 

TRAM, n. A sort of four-wheeled car- 

riage or waggon ; a car used in coal- 
mines. [See Trams.] 
TRAM'EL,t n. [See TrammelJ A net 

for catching birds or Mies.— Breaded 

tramels, woven or plaited divisions re- 
presenting a kind of network, spoken 

of the hair. [Spenser.] 
TRAM'MEL, n. [add.] An impediment; 

a shackle. 



TRAPDOOR SPIDERS 

TRAM'MEL, v. t [add.] To train 
slavishly; to iuure to conformity or 
obedience. [Pope.] 

TRAMONTANE, or TRAM'ON- 
TANE, n. and a. 

TRAMPED, pp. SUmped; trod. 
[Scotch.] 

TRAMP^OUS, V. i. To tramp; to walk; 
to lounge or wander about. [American 
vulgarism.] 

TRANCE,t V. t. To entrance. 

TRANCE, n. A passage. [Scotch.] 

TRA'NECT, n. A tow-boat. [Shah.] 

TRANSCENDENTAL,! n. A tran- 
scendentalist. 

TRANSeOLA'TION,t n. Actof trans- 
colating. 

TRANSCRIP'TION,!!. [add.] A copy; 
a transcript. 

TRANSCRIP'TIVE, a. Done as from 
a copy. 

TRANSDr ALECT, v. t. To translate 
from one dialect into another. [Rar. 
us.] ^ 

TRANSFEROGRAPHY, n. JL. trans- 
fero, and Gr. re«>, to write.] The act 
or art of copying inscriptions from an- 
cient tombs, tablets, &c. 

TRANSFORMATION, n. [add] The 
change which takes place in the com- 
ponent parts of the blood during its 
passage from the minute arteries 
through the capillary system of vessels 
into the radicles of the venous system. 
There are three kinds of changes, de- 
signated by the terms intussusception, 
apposition, and secretion. 

TRANSr'TION, a. In geol., noting a 
clittUHU ui passage from one state to 
another.— 2Vann/ion rochs. [See the 
Noun.] 

TRANSLU'CENT, a. [add.] Translu- 
cent bodies are those which permit 
light to pass through them, but not in 
sufficient quantity to render objects 
distinct, as to colour, distance, or form, 
when viewed through them. [See 
Transparent.]^ 

TRANSLU'NARY,in8tead of TRANS- 
LUN'ARY. 

TRANSMEWE,t v. t See Transiiew. 
[Chaucer.] 

TRANSMfiW'ED.t pp. [See Trans- 
mew.] Changed; transformed. [Spen- 
ser.] 

TRANSPIRE', V. i. [add.] To occur ; to 

elapse. 

TRANS'PORT', n. [add.] Distracted 

rage ; as, a transport of fury. [Addison. 1 

TRANSPORT'ANT,! «• Affording 

great pleasure. 

TRANSPORT-SHIP, n. See Trans- 

PORT. 

TRANSPORT- VESSEL, ». Same as 
Transport-Ship. 

TRANSSHIP MENT, n. See Tran- 
shipment. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS, a. [L. transvcr- 
sus.] Transversal; placed across or 
crosswise. — In anat., a term applied to 
muscles, vessels, Ac, which have a 
transverse direction. 

TRANSVERSE, a. [add.] Transverse 
section. [See Skction in this SttppA 

TRANSVERSE MAGNET, n. A mag- 
net whose poles are not at the ends, 
but at the sides. It is formed by a 
particular combination of bar-magnets. 

TRANS VERSUS, a. [L.] Transverse; 
placed across or crosswise. — In anat, 
applied to muscles, &c., which have a 
transverse direction. 

TRAP, n. [add.] Trap -conglomerate, 
same as trap-tufa,— which see. 

TRAP'-DOOR SPIDERS, n. A name 

given to spiders of the genus Mygalc. 

3JM 
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or rather the subgenus Cteniza, re- 
markable for forming in the ground a 




T»Ar-r«>r» FnmB. 

riK. I. tha Spltter Pigi. S a. tbr HmA. hi ftMl ard 
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habitation consisting of a long cylindri- 
cal tube, protected at the top by a cir- 
cular door, which is connected to the 
tube by a hinge. 

TRAPE, V. i. [add.] To run about idly. 

TRAPEZOID' AL BONE, it. In oMtt., 

a bone of the second row of the carpal 

bones, smaller than the trapezium. 

TRAP'PURES,t In. plur. The trap- 

TRAP'POURS,-!' J pings or cloths witli 

which horses were covered for parade. 

[Chaucer.] 

TRASH, V. t. To maltreat ; to da&h ; to 
jade ; to abuse, as a horse. [Scottk. ] 
TRASH'ED, pp. Jaded; deteriorat^l 
through bad usage. [Scotch.] 
TRAST.t for Traced. [Spenser.] 
TRATE,t \n. [Ger. trot.\ A term of 
TRAT,t ) contempt for an old 
woman; a witch. [Chaucer.] 
TRAVEL'D,t pp. [iS^Tbatbi^Tra- 
TAIL.] Laboured ; endeavoured. [ j^pcit- 
ser.] 

TRAVERSE, n. [add.] Traverse of an 
office, in law, proof that an inquisition 
made of lands or goods by the escbeator 
is defective and untruly made. — 7Va- 
verse horses, in ships, the name formerly 
given to jack-stays, used for fore aod 
aft sails to traverse upon, instead of 
hoops sliding up and down the mast. 
TRAVERSE, V. t. [add.] To traverse 
an indictment, in law, to postpone the 
trial of it. 

TRAVERSING, a. The act of crossing, 
thwarting, opposing, denying. — In gim- 
nery, the turning of a piece of ordnance 
as on a centre, to make it point to any 
particular object. — In fencing, the 
change of ground made by moving to the 
right or left round the circle of defence. 
TRA VESTED, pp. See Travestied. 
TRE,t n. A tree; wood.^Outet trr, 
the cross. [CAawcfr.j 
TRfiACH ETOURS,t n. pbtr. [See 
TRBACHBR.]^Traitora. [S/enser.] 
TREAS URER, n. [add.] Treasurer qf 
a county, he that keeps the county- 
stock, which is raised by rating every 
parish yearly, and is disposed to chari- 
table uses. There are two treasurers 
in each county, chosen by the major 
part of the justices of the peace, ^c, 
at Easter-sessions.— Treasurer in cathe- 
dral churches, an officer whose charge 
was to take care of the vestments, 
plate, jewels, relics, and other treasure 
belonging to those churches. This 
office still remains in the cathedrals of 
Salisbury, London, &c. 
TRfiAT'ING, fi. [add.] By the acU 7 
Wm. III., c. 4, and 5 and 6 Vict, c. 102, 
no candidate for member of Parliament 
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shall give, or allow to be given, at his 
expense (either wholly or in part), any 
meat or drink, in order corruptly to in- 
fluence or reward a voter, on pain of 
being deemed incapable of being elected, 
or sitting in that Parliament, for that 
place. 

TREB'LE COSTS, ». In law, costs 
which were thus calculated — the single 
amount and three-fourths as much again. 
They are abolished. 

TREBLE DAMAGES, n. In law, three 
times the amount of damage given by 
the jury. Such damages are in some 
cases given by particular statutes, but 
at common-law they are always single. 

TRfiCH'OUR,t R. \See Treacher.] A 
cheat; a traitor, t Chaucer.] 

TRED£'-FOULE,t n. A treader of 
bens; acock. [Chaucer,] 

TREDILLE^ n. A game at cards by 
three persons. [Sir W. Scott.] 

TREE, V. I. To take reftige in a tree, 
as a wild animal. — To tree one's self, 
to conceal one's self behind a tree, as 
in hunting or fighting. [American.] 

TREE'-OERMAN'DER, instead of 
TREE.6ER'MAND£R. 

TREE'.PRIM'ROSE,n. A plant of the 
genus OBnothera. 

TREE.TOADS, n. Batrachians of the 
genus Trachycephalus, which live on 
trees in various parts of South America 
and Jamaica 

TRE6'ETOUR,t "• See Traobtoub 
in this Supp. [Chaucer A 

TREMAT^ODA, n. See Tbematodes. 

TREMAT'ODES, instead of TREMA'- 
T0DE8. 

TREM'OR, n. fadd.] Tremor mereuri- 
alts, the shaking palsy. — TWmor ten- 
dinum, a spasmodic kind of palsy. 

TRENCH'MORE,t n. An old dance. 

TREN'DEL,t n. A trundle. 

TREP'E6ET,t «• A military engine. 
[See Trkbuchet.I [Chaucer.] 

TREPHINE', instead of TREPH'- 
INE, n. 

TREPHINE', instead of TREPH'I 
INE, V. t. 

TREPHIN ED, instead of TREPH'- 
INED. 

TRESSE,t n. [Fr.] A tress; an artifi- 
cial knot or curl of hair. [Chaucer.] 

TRESS'ED, pp. Instead of " wringlets," 
read ringlets. 

TRES'SOUR,t n. [Fr. iressoir.] An in- 
strument used for plaiting the hair ; an 
ornament of hair when tressed. [CJiau- 
cer.] 

TRfiT'ABLE,ta. Treatable; tractable. 
[Chaucer.] 

TRfiTE,t V. t or «. To treat; to dis- 
course. [Chaucer.] 

TRfiT'fiE,t n. Treaty. [Chaucer.] 

TRET'lS,! n. A treatise; a treaty. 
[Chaucer.] 

TRETISE',t «• [Fr. fraict, trtxit, drawn 
out; lengthened; Scot, trei.] Long, 
and well-proportioned. [Chaucer.] 

TREWE,t n. [Norm.] A truce. [Chau- 
cer.] 

TREWE,ta. True; faithful. [Chancer.] 

TREWE'-LOVE,t n. See True-Love. 
[Chaucer.] 

TRrA€LE,t n. See Treacle, and 
Theriac. [Chaucer,] 
TRIADELPH OUS, a. [Gr. r^uty three, 
and mia^m, brotherhood.] In hot, a 
term applied to plants whose filaments 
are combined into three masses, as in 
some species of Hypericum. 
TRIAKE'NITJM, ) n. [Gr. Tjiif. three, 
TRIA€HE'NIUM,5 and achenium.] 
In hot., a fruit which consists of three 
aehenia. [See Achenium.] 



TRF ANGLE, ». [add.] AriihmeHcai tri- 
aii(rfe,a table of certain numbers disposed 
in the form of a right-angled triangle. 
The first vertical column consists of 
units ; the second, of a series of natural 
numbers ; the third, of triangular num- 
bers ; the fourth, of pyramidal numbers ; 
and so on. The numbers taken on the 
horixontal lines, are the co- efficients of 
the different powers of a binomial.— 
Triangle of forces, a triangle, the sides 
of which are proportional to three 
forces that are in equilibrium ; and in 
the directions of those forces or parallel 
to their directions. 

TRIANGULARIS,*!. [L.] Triangular; 
a term applied in anat. to parts, from 
their shape. 

TRIANGULATION, n. [add.] The 
act of triangulating. 

TRIANGULUM, n. [L.] The Triangle ; 
the name of two constellations. [See 
Triangle.] 

TRIAS'Sie, a. [add.] THassic system, 
in geol., a name given to the new red 
sandstone and saliferous marls, which 
form the base of the great central 
plains of England. 

TRIBA Sie SALTS, n. [Gr. t^w, three, 
and $m€itt base.] A class of oxygen-acid 
salts, which contain three atoms of 
base to one of acid ; as, the iribasic 
phosphates. 

TRIB'OULET, n. Same as Triblbt. 

TRICE,t V. t. [Icelandic, thrista] To 
thrust. [Chaucer.] 

TRICERA'TUM, n. lubot, a genus of 
Diatomaceous plants with triangular 
frustules ; only three species are noticed 
as British. 

TRICHID'IUM, n. [Gr. rcixi»<M, from 
9(iS, a hair.] In 60/., a tender, simple, 
or sometimes branched hair, which 
supports the sporules of some fungace- 
ous plants, as Geastmm. 

TRICH'ODON, n. [Gr. 9^.%, a hair, and 
•i*w, a tooth.] A genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the thoracic Percids of Cuvier. 
The only known species is T. stelleri, 
which inhabits the most northern part 
of the Pacific. 

TRI€HOGLOS'SUS, n. [Gr. $^.1 a 
hair, and yx«rr«,a tongue.t A genus of 
birds of the parrot family. Most of 
the species are natives of Australia. 
Their hairy tongues enable them to 
collect the honey of the gum-trees, and 
other flowery shrubs. They are often 
called hriheets and parraheets. 

TRI€HOP'TERA, h. See Trichop- 
terans. 

TRlCK,t«. [LowL. trica.] A plait or 
knot of hair. 

TRICK'ED, pp. [add J Painted; as, 
«ri''A«i with blood. [Shah.] 

TRICK'SY, n. [add.] Clever; adroit. 
[Shah.] 

TRICK'Y, rt. [add.] [Promncial.] 

TRIDA€'NlDiE, n. A family of mol- 
luscA, of which the type is the genus 
Tridacna. It comprises also the Hip- 
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E.t pp. Tried ; refined. [Chaucer.] 
'ENS, n. [L.] In law, a third part; 

also, dower. 
TRFFALLOW, v. t Same as Thri- 

fallow. 
TRIFO'LIATED, a. Having three 

leaves. [See Trifoliate.] 
TRIG'LIDJE, «. The gurnards, a fa- 

mily of acanthopterygious fishes, of 

which the genus Trigla is the type. 
TRI'GLYPH, instead of TRIG'- 

LYPH. 

TRI'GON, instead of TRIG'ON. 
TRIG'ON AL, a. [add] In anat., a term 



applied to a triangular space on the 
fandus of the bladder. 

TRIGO'NID^, n. A famUy of conchi- 
ferotts molluscs, of which the genus 
Trigonia is the type. 

TRIGONOCEPH'ALUS, n. [Greek. 
rf$ymH, a triangle, and vifitAit, the head.] 
A genus of poisonous serpents, closely 
allied to the rattle-snakes, family Yi- 
peridae. The T. lanceolatus, or lance- 
headed riper of Martinique, which fre- 
quents the sugar-cane plantations, and 
subsists mostly on rats, is extremely 
dangerous firom its size and venomous 
power. It is yellow or grayish, more 
or less mottled with brown ; attains a 
length of six or seven feet; and, besides 
the Antilles, inhabits Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL, a. [add.] 
Signs of trigonometrical lines, in an- 
alytical trigonometry, when an arc in- 
creases through all its values from 0** 
to 360**, the sines and cosines are posi- 
tive in the first and second quadrants, 
and negative in the third and fourth ; 
the tangents and cotangents are posi- 
tive in the first and third, and negative 
in the second and fourth ; the cosines 
and secants are positive in the first and 
fourth, and negative in the second and 
third ; and the versed sines are positive 
in all the four quadrants. — Trigono- 
metrical canon, a table which, begin- 
ning from one second or one minute, 
expresses in order the lengths which 
every sine, tangent, and secant have in 
respect of the radius, which is supposed 
unity. 

TRIGONOMETRY,n.[add.]Themode 
in which trigonometrical definitions are 
now given is as follows : — 

Let B A C be a right-angled triangle, 
then Q 

?-2 = sine of A. 
A O 

4 — = cosine of A. 
AC 

M.^= tangent of A. 
A B 

u.-. = cotangent ol A. 
C B 

^ = secant of A. 
AB 

^ — cosecant of A. 

1 _ cosine of A =: versed sine of A; 
1 — sine of A =s co-versed sine of A. 
In these definitions there is no tacit 
assumption about radius. 

TRILL,t V. t. (Ger. trUlen. See Troll.] 
To tvrirl; to turn round. [Chaucer.] 

TRIL'LING, n. [Gr. r^w, three.] One 
of three children bom at the same birth. 

TRI'LOBITES, instead of TRl'LO- 
BITE 

TRIM,'ii. [add.] A vessel is said to be 
in ballast trim when there is only bal- 
last on board. 

TRIM, V. t. [add.] To trim the sails of 
a vessel, to arrange them by the braces, 
&c., with reference to the wind. 

TRIMMED, pp. [add.] A vessel is said 
to be trimmed by the head or by the 
stern respectively, when the weight is 
so disposed as to make her draw more 
water towards the head than towards 
the stem, or the reverse. The sails, 
idso, are said to be trimmed to the course 
which is to be steered. 

TRIM'MING, n. [add.] Trimming cf 
timber, the working of any piece of tim- 
ber into the proper shape, by means of 
the axe or adze. 
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TRIMUR'TI, n. In Hindoo myth., the 
triad or trinity of the Vedas, bom of 
Brahm, and composed of Brahma, the 




Tiimuiil, from Oolmuui'i Hindoo MjiMoKT, 

creator; Vishnn, the preserver; and 
SiTa, the destroyer. 

TRIMYA'RIANS, n. [Gr rftif, three, 
and fuft, a muscle.) A name given to 
those bivalves which present three 
muscular impressions. 

TKIN'DLE, V. t. To trundle or roll. 
[Scotch.] 

TRINE, a. [add.] Trine comptu, the 
Trinity. \ Chaucer.] 

TRIN'6lDiE. n. A family of birds, of 
which the genus Tringa is the type. 
These birds are distinguished by the 
great length, slenderness, and flexibil- 
ity of the bill, and by the delicacy of 
the legs, and the smallness of the hinder 
toe. [See etU in Diet. Dunlin,] 

TRIN'ITY-UOUSE, n. [add.] By the 
Act 6 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 79, provision 
was made for vesting all the lighthouses 
and lights on the coasts of England in 
the corporation of Trinity- house, and 
placing those of Scotland and Ireland 
under their supenrision. 

TRINOM INAL, a. Same as Trino- 
mial. 

TRIOCTOHEDRAL, a. See Taioc- 

TAHEDRAL. 

TRIOS'TEUM, n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Caprifoliaceaj. T. perfolia- 
turn, or fever- wort, is a native of North 
America. 

TRIPHTHONG, n. [add.] Pron trip'- 
thong. 

TRIPH'THONGAL, a. [add.] Pron. 
trip'thongal. 

TRIPU'YLINE, n. A mineral, consist- 
ing of phosphate of iron, manganese, 
and lithia. 

TRIPIN'NATE, a. Fadd.] Atripinnate 
leaf is one in which there are three 
series of pinnation, as when the leaflets 
of a bipinnate leaf are themselves pin- 
nate. 

TRIPO^E, a, [add.] Third; as, the 
triple pillar of the world. ( Shah.] 

TRIP'LE, V. i. To increase threefold. 

TRIP^LET, n. Instead of sig. 4, sub- 
stitute the following: — In a tingle mi- 
croscope, a combination of three plano- 
convex lenses, which serves to render 
the object clear and distinct, and free 
from distortion. It is an improvement 
upon the doublet, [^e Doublet in 
this SuppA 

TRIPLEX, n. [L.] Triple time in mu- 
sic. [Shah.] 

TRIPXITE, It. A dark-brown mine- 
ral, found near Limoges, in France. 
It is a phosphate of manganese. 

TRIPPE,t n. [Fr. tripette.] New soft 
cheese made of milk.— A trippe of cheese, 
a small piece of cheese. [Chaucer.] 

TRIP'TYCH, n. [Gr. r^u,, three, and 
mxn, a fold or folding.] A small altar- 
piece, consisting of three compartments, 
the centre one affixed to the wall, 
the other two, each half of its breadth, 



hinged one to each side of it, so as, when 
not extended, to coTer the central com- 
partment, as doors. 

TRIQUE'TRA, n. [L. a triangle.] In 
anat., a term employed to designate the 
triangular bones sometimes found in 
the course of the lamdoidal suture. 

TRISTE.t for Trust. [Chaucer.] 

TRISTE,t n. [¥rom trust; Scot, tryst.] 
A post or station in hunting. [Chaucer.] 

TRITHEIST'ICAL, a. Same as Tri- 

THBISTIC. 

TRlTH'lNG-REEVE,t n. A governor 
of a trithing. 

TRIT'URATURE, n. A wearing by 
rubbing or friction. 
TRI'UMPH,t V. i. To triumph over. 
TRIUM'VIR, n. [add.l A trithing-man, 
or constable of three hundred. 
TRI'VALVE, n. A shell vrith three 

valves. 
TRIV'IUM, instead of TRF VIUM. 
TRIX AGO, n. A genus of plants, nat 
order Scrophulariacesp. T. viscosa is 
a British species. 

TROAD.f ) n. [See Tread.] Treading; 
TRODE.f f foototeps; path. [Spenser.] 
TROeU'ILUS, instead of TROX'Hl- 
LUS. 

TRO€HIS'€US, n. [L., dimin. of tc«x«*. 
a wheel.] A troche, lozenge, or round 
tablet. 

TROeHLEA'RIS, n. [See Trochlea.] 
An articulation in which one part moves 
round another like a pulley. 
TROCHOI'DAL, a. [add.] In anat., 
a term employed to designate a species 
of movable articulation of bones, in 
which one bone rotates upon another, 
as the radius upon the ulna. 
TRO€HOM'ETER, instead of TRO- 
CHOMETER. 

TROCK, V. t. To truck; to barter. 
[Scotch.] 

TROCK'ING, i)pr. Trucking; barter- 
ing; having intercourse. [Scotch.] 
TROGS, \n. Troth; a rulgar oath, 
TROGGS, f eqiiivalent to by my troth. 
[Scotch.] 

TROM BONE, n. Pron. in Ital. trom- 
bo'ne. 

TROMPE.t n. [Fr. trompe; It. tromba.] 
A trump ; a trumpet. [Chcnicer.] 
TROMP'OUR,t n. A trumpeter. 
[Chaucer.] 
TUONCH^OUN,t «. [Fr. trongon.] A 
truncheon; a spear without a head. 
[Chaucer.] 

TROOP'IALS, n. A name given to a 
group of passerine birds, in which the 
beak is large, conical, thick at the base, 
and very sharp at the point. They in- 
habit South America. They form the 
genus Xanthomus of Cuvier, so called 
from the yellow colour of many of the 
species. 

TROPIDORHYN'€HUS,n. The friar- 
bird, a genus of birds of the family 
Melipbagid®, inhabiting Australia. 
[See Friar-Bird in this Su/tp.] 
TR0P0L06'I€ALLY, instead of 
TROPOLO'dI€ALLY. 
TR0P0L'06lZE,t v. t. To change a 
word from its original meaning ; to use 
as a trope. 

TROT€0'SIE, n. A warm covering 
for the bead, neck, and breast, in cold 
weather, when one is travelling. Pro- 
perly throatcosie. [Scotch.] 
TROTTING, ppr. [add.] TrotHng- 
paritor, an officer of the ecclesiastical 
court who carries out citations. [^AoA.] 
TROUBADOUR', instead of TROU- 
BADOUR. 
TROUB'LE,t a. [Fr.] Troubled; 
clouded; dark; gloomy. [Chaucer.] 
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TROUBXER,t a, eompar. Darker; 

gloomier. [Chaucer.] 
TROUGH, n. Pron. tr5f, instead of 

trauf. 
TROUS-DE-LOUP, n. plur. [Fr.] In 

the military art, pits dug in the ground, 

in the form of ir)Tert«d cont* or pjrra- 

mids, in order to serve as obsitaclei to 

the advance of iin enemy. 
TROUSSEAU, n, fftddj Pron. tnio-so'. 
TROW,t V i. [add J To trow^ to wit; 

tfidelicet. [Stirnxer^\ 
TROWANDlSsE^t n. See TnuAimiBC 

in this 5Mpf>. [ChimerrA 
TROWE,t».t. SrtTttOff, [Chauar.] 
TROWL, V. Sn Tboli.. 
TRU'ANDING^f ^i. The actof b^srgiof 

under false pretences. IChaucrr] 
TRU'ANDISE,t pi, [Fr SpeTnLAii-r.] 

A begging underfiLlAepPft« need. [Ck^ti- 

cer.] 
TRUCK, n. [add.] Truth U cjimmonly 

used in New EngUnd to ngmfj a cart. 
TRUCK AGE, n. |add.) In New Muff- 
land, the same as Cartaoe. 
TRUCK'LE, V. f. To move on rollem; 

to trundle. 
TRUCKMAN, r. [ndd.] In AVw ^iiff- 

tand, a carter or carman. 
TRU'CULENCY, n. Same tu Tatjcu- 

LENCE. 

TRUD6E'MAN, it. Src Tri CiiMAn. 

TRUNCK'ED,+ p/i. Truaked; maimed. 
— Hie trunched h^oit^ thfl beast whose 
body was without th« head. [Spnu^r.l 

TRUNK'-TUKTLE, a. A speoea of 
turtle. 

TRUN'NEL, If. A round rolUii^ fuW 
stance; atruiidle; a trwnoiL 

TRUSS, n. [add] in iJds.**, the ropf, 
with small tackled attached, by wlikli 
the centre of a lower yard is kepi m 
towards the niivitH Iron trui^es are 
now generally U4ed. 

TRUS SEL-TUEES, n. Trevtle-tnes. 
[See Trestle- I 

TUUSS'-HOOPS, n. The hoops round 
a yard, and also round a nu^t, to which 
an iron truss b lixed. 

TRUSS'ING, n. |add.] Diagonal trust- 
ing,in ship-buildinOt^- rtartintl^ method 
of binding a vessel internalJ^ by means 
of a series of timbers Cnilled ridrrs, laid 
diagonally on the^ framing from one end 
of the ship to the other, 

TRUSS'-PIECES, > n. \x\¥hip-huiidin^, 

TRUS'SES, S pieces of wood 

used in diagonal tnii^aing, 

TRUTH, n. [add.] Truth, in tu etymo- 
logical sense, signitieB that which tbe 
speaker frotc«,fv hieh he thinks, belie Y^e^ 
is thoroughly pi^niuiided or conviDced 
of. In its strict logical seuie i: applies 
to propositions, and to nothing eise^ 
and consists in the conformity of the 
declaration made to the actual state of 
the case. 

TRY'ACLE, n. Troacle. [Scotch,] 

TRYBLIONELXA^n. In hut., a ^nn^i 
of Diatomaceir, allied to CanDpylodts- 
cus, but differ! n^^ in the frustulen being 
more elongated, nnd iU Talvea llut. It 
agrees with Surirella in hating: wiaga \. 
but here they arise from the disc, not 
from the marKin. 

TRtE,t pp. f^r Tbild. Refined, aa 
silver. [Spenser. \ 

TRYST'ED, pfK Tryfted with, n»ct 
with. [Scotch.] 

TUBA, n. [L.] A trumpet.— In oiuif., 
a canal resembling a trumpet. 

TOBE,n. [add] Tube tif safety, in che- 
mical experiments, a. tube, open at both 
ends, inserted ima f^rereiirer, the up^pvi- 
end communicating with the citerual 
air, while the lower in immersed in 



TUCU-TUCU 



TURBINE 



TURNSOLE 



water. Its object is to prevent injury 
from too sudden condensation or rare- 
faction taking place during chemical 
operations ; for if a sudden condensa- 
tion of a gas or gases takes place within 
the receiTcr, the water will be forced 
up the tube by the pressure; and if 
sudden rarefaction takes place, the ex- 
ternal air will rush iu through the tube. 
TU'BER, n. [add.] In anat., a name 
given to some parts that are rounded ; 
as, the annular tuber, an eminence of 
the medulla oblongata, called also pons 
varolii; tuber ischii, the point of the 
bont (ischium) on which we sit. 

TU'BER€LE, n. [add.] In anat., a name 
given to several elevations; as, the 
four white oval tubercles of the brain, 
forming the nates and the testes of the 
ancients. They are designated tuber- 
cula quadrigemina. 

TU'B£RCULES,n. In 6of., simple roots, 
which acquire a succulent condition, 
become reservoirs of vegetable food, 
and serve for propagation, in conse- 
quence of being terminated by a bud ; 
little tubers. 

TUBERXULOSE, a. Tubercular; tu- 
berculous. 

TUBERXULUM, n.^.] plur. Tuber- 
cula. A tubercle. 

TUBEROS'lTY, n. State of being tu- 
berous. — In €mat., a projection or ele- 
vation; as, the tuberosities of the os 
humeri, which are two in number, and 
are situated at the upper end of that 
bone, just behind the head. 

TU'BEROUSNESS, n. Quality of being 
tuberous. 

TUB'-FAST, n. An operation of sweat- 
ing and fasting, formerly practised for 
curing syphilis. 

TUBrtOLA, n. A famUy of spiders 
which inclose themselves in a silken 
tube, strengthened externally by leaves 
or other foreign substances. 

TU'BI€ORN,instead of TUBI'eORN. 

TU'BIVALVES, n. Same as TuBicoLiS. 

TUB'-MAN, n. [add.] A barrister who 
baa a pre-audience in the exchequer, 
and also a particular place in court. 

TU'BULATURE, n. [L. tubulus, a little 
tube.] The mouth, or short neck, at 
the upper part of a tubulated retort. 

TUBULIPO'RID^,!!. The name given 
by Blainville to his second family of 
Polypiariasolida, the animals of which 
are contained in cells of a tubular figure, 
with a round mouth, accumulated ir- 
regularly, so as to form an attached 
solid polyparium. They are only known 
in the genus Tubulipora. 

TU'BULOSE, a. ResembUng a tube or 
pipe; fistular; tubuliir. 

TU'BULUS, n. [L.] A little tube or 
pipe. — In anai.y applied to minute 
ducts or tubes ; as, the tubuli lactiferi, 
or milk-ducts. 

TUBURCIN'IA. n. A genus of funga- 
ceous plants. T. scabies is known by 
the name of potato-scab. 

TUCK, n. [add.] Tuchrail, or tueh- 
moulding, in a ship, the moulding 
wrought across the counter, by which 
the ends of the planks of the bottom 
are terminated. When the after-part 
of the ship terminates in a plane, nearly 
vertical, she is said to have a square 
tuck. 

TU€'U-TU€'U,«. The Oenomys brazi- 
liensis, a small rodent animal, native 
of South America. It is of nocturnal 
habits, and lives almost entirely under 
ground, forming extensive burrows near 
the surface. In some parts of the 
country it is extremely abundant. It 



receives its name in imitation of the 
sound it utters. 

TUDOR-FLOWER, n. A trefoil orna- 
ment, much used in Tudor architecture. 
It is placed upright on a stalk, and is 




employed in long rows, as a crest or 
ornamental finishing on cornices, ridges, 
&c. 

TCE'FALL, fi. A building with a slop- 
ing roof on one side only ; a pent-house. 

TUIL'ZIE, n. See Toolte. 

TULCH'AN, In. A calfs skin stuffed 

TULCH'IN, I with straw, and set be- 
side a cow, to make her give her milk. 
— Tulchan-bishops, persons appointed 
as titular bishops to the Scottish sees 
immediately after the Reformation, in 
whose names the revenues of the sees 
were drawn by the lay barons who 
had impropriated them. \Scotch.] 

TU'LIP, instead of TULIP. 

TULLE,t Iv. t. [See Tole.] To allure; 

TULL,t r to entice. [Chaucer.] 

TUM'BLE-DUNG, n. A species of dung- 
beetle, the Coprobius volvens, common 
in the United States, which rolls about 
balls of dung containing its eggs. 

TUMBLE-HOME, n. In mar. /on., the 
same as Tumbling Home. [See Tum- 
bling.] 

TUM'BRIL, n. A sort of circular cage 
or crib, made of osiers or twigs, used 
in some parts of England for feeding 
sheep in the winter. 

TU'MOR, n. See Tumour. 

TUN, n. [add.] A shell, the various 
species of the genus Dalium. 

TUN'GREVE,t n. [Sax.] A townreeve 
or bailiff. 

TU'NI€A, n. [L.] In anat., a tunic or 
membrane. 

TU'NI€ARY, n. An acephalous mol- 
lusc. [See Tunicaries.] 

TUNISIAN, instead of TUNISIAN. 

TUPA'IADiE, n. The banxrings, a 
family of insectivorous vertebrate ani- 
mals, consisting of the single genus 




Bknxnng, Tupata Tarui. 

Tupaia. They are found in the Indian 
Archipelago, where they live in trees. 

TUR'BAND,t n. A turban. 

TUR'BANT,t n. A turban. 

TUR'BETH, n. See Tubpeth. 

TURBINA'CEOUS,a. [See Turbary] 
Of or belonging to peat, or rather turf. 
[Sir W. Scott.] 

TUR'BINE, n. [add.] This name is gen- 
eric, and employed to designate all 
tRose horixontal wheels usually classi- 
fied as impact wheels, hydraulic pres- | 
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sure wheels, and reaction wheels, of 
which there are numerous varieties. 

TURBINELL'IDiE, n. Turnip-shelhi, 
a family of carnivorous gasteropoda, 
named ^m the genus Turbinella. The 
base of the shell is straight and lengUi- 
ened, and the pillar strongly plaited. 

TURBINELLI'NiE, n. A subfamily of 
the Turbinellidee, characterized by the 
great weight, size, and smoothness of 
the shell, the great length of the canal, 
and the generally papillary state of the 
spire. 

TUR'BINID^, n. Marine snails; a 
family of phytophagous gasteropods, 
named from the genus Turbo. 

TURBINI'N^, n. A subfamily of the 
Turbidee, comprising the winkles. 

TURCOMAN, n. A native of Turco- 
mania. 

TURD, n. [Sax.] Excrement; dung. 
[Low.] 

TURF'LESS, a. Destitute of turf. 

TUROESCE', v. i. To swell; to inflate. 

TUR'0lDOUS,t a Turgid. 

TURK, n. A native or inhabitant of 
Turkey. 

TURK'EIS,t n. A precious stone. [See 
TuRROis.] [Chaucer.] 

TURK'EIS,t a. Turkish. [Chaucer.] 

TURK'EY-BIRD, n. A local name for 
the wryneck ( Yunx torquilla), 

TURK'EY-SLATE, n Same as Tur- 
ret-Stone. 

TURKOMAN, n. Same as Turcoman, 
— which see in this Supp. 

TUR'MENTISE,t n. Torment. 

TUR'MERI€-PAPER, n. Unsized pa- 
per brushed over with tincture of tur- 
meric. 

TURN, V. i. [add.] To turn out, to hap- 
pen; to become; to prove in the re- 
sult ; as, to turn out a rogue. — To turn 
in, among seamen, is to go to rest in a 
berth or hammock ; and to turn out is 
to quit it. — 7V/rn up, is the order given 
to send the men up from between decks. 
— To turn to windward, to beat to 
windward. 

TURN, n. [add.] To take a turn of a 
rope, in seamen^s Ian,, to fasten it by 
passing it round anything. 

TURN'BULL'S BLUE, n. A blue pre- 
cipitate, which is thrown down when 
red prussiate of potash is added to a 
protosalt of iron. 

TURNER'S CERATE, n. A cerate 
consisting of prepared calamine, yellow 
wax, and olive-oil. 

TUR'NIP-FLEA, n. A small coleopter- 
ous insect of the genus Haltica {H. 
nemorum), which does great damage to 
turnips. It leaps like a fiea, having 
thickened hind legs. 

TUR'NIP-FLY, n. This name is most 
generally given to a hymenopterons in- 
sect, the Athalia cetiifolia, the larva 
of which is called the nigger or blach- 
jach. ( See cut in Diet. Tbnthredo.] 

TUR^NIX, n. A genus of gallinaceous 
birds closely allied to the quails. T. 
andalusiea, the Andalusian quail, is a 
rare visitor to this country. 

TURN'-OUT, n. [add.] A short railway 
with movable rails or switches in a 
railway, for enabling one train of car- 
riages to pass another. — Also, the act 
of quitting employment mutinously, or 
with a view to obtain increase of wages 
or other advantage. 

TURN'-S€REW, n. A chisel-shaped 
instrument, used by mechanics for 
turning screw nails and forcing them 
home. It is also called a screw-driver. 
[See Screw.] 

TURN'SOLE. «. [add.] A plant, the 



ULLMAWNITE 



UMQUHILE 



UNCLASP 



Crozophora Hnctoria, found on thft ] 
t-o««t of the Modi terror) can. lU juice I 
iji renderi?d blue by ammonia and air, ' 
nnd litien dipped in it is a teat for nHda. 
The name turmofe » ol&u given to deep 
pur^ile d)e obtained from tUe plant. ^ 
TUUTKNTINE, n. [add] Veuiee fur- | 
ftmiine \a obtained from the Lurix 
tHToptta ; Strofhurff turjientime, from 
the Abifs picea ; CatrutiHun tarpmihit', 
or Cimadtt baham^ from the ^f^tM 6£r^- 

TURTIN, s. A fresh* water or land tor- 

loiac *, porrnption of terrapin, 
TURTIS CAUSA, n. [add.] In iaiP, a 

Ijotie or vile confederation oa wliich no 

ii(;-tioTi can be foundijd. 
TLli ILi: BACK, li. A kind of ihdl 

common in the West Indies ; it is the 

CoMsit tuberosa. 
TURVES,t n. (turn.) The old plural of 

Turf. 
TUS'SEU-SILR. iS^SATDBMiAinthis 

Supp. 
TUS'SLE, r. i. To struggle; to scuffle. 

[Vuigar.] 
TUS'SOCR-GRASS, n. See Tussac- 

Gbass. 

TU'T£LE.t n. Tutelage. 
TU'TORY, instead of TDT'ORY. 

TWAE,}«Two. [Scotch,] 

T WAlNE,t a. or ii. See Twain. [Chau- 

TWALL, a. Twelve. iScotch.] 

TWALTENNIES, n. One penny ster- 
ling, which is equiyalent to twelve 
pence, ancient Scottish currency. 
[Scotch.] 

TWANG, adv. With a sharp quick 
sound. [Rare.] 

TWfiAK, n. [See Tweao.1 A pinch ; a 
sharp twisting squeeze. [Swift.] 

TWEED, n. A light woollen stuff, used 
for summer coats and trousers. 



TWE! FOLD,t«. Twofold. [Chaucer.l 
TWEINE,t \a. or n. Twain; two. 
TWEY,t f [Chrnien:] 
TWELVE^SCURE, a. [add.] Ifsed in 

Shah, for twelve -score jard»* 
TWEX'TY, «. The number of twire 

ten ; a sc^re. 

TWiES.t adp. Twice. \Chaucfr,] 
T WIGHT,! I^^^' and pp, of l\vHeh. 

Pulled; plucked; iwitcbed; twitted. 

\ Chaucer, SiftHMer.l 
TWJGMT.t V. i. [SHf TWJT.] To twii^ 

to re]»rcia4;h ; Co upbraid. [^/leitjrr.J 
TWILL, It, [add J A quill ; a *p€joJ lo 

wind yam on. [LocaL] 
TWIN, r. r. [add] To part; to go ason- 

der. ffTifiwcer.] 
TWlNN£,t V. t. or i. [Sox. iwtji, j/t- 

ttoin.] To disunite in twaiH ; to separ- 
ate; to disjoin ; to sever; to part with 

or from ; to depart from a place or 

thing. iChaucer.] 
TWIN'NED,tpp.Separated;disunited. 

[Chaucer.] 
TWlRE,t ». t. [add.] To look askance ; 

to leer ; to winlc ; to twinkle ; to sing ; 

to chirp as a bird. [Chaucer.] 
TWISTE,t V. t. [See Twist.] To 

twitch ; to pull hard. [Chaucer.] 
TWISTE,t pret. of Twiste. Twisted ; 

twitched ; pulled hard. [Chaucer.] 
TWITCH, V. t. fadd.] To draw timber 

along the ground by a chain. [Ameri- 

can.X 
TWITCH, V. i. To contract, as a fibre, 

with pain. [Spenter.] 
TWITE, n. A bird ; a sort of finch, the 

mountain-linnet {Fringilla montium). 
TWOPENNY, n. Beer which cost 

twopence a Scottish quart. [Scotch.] 
TWY'HINDI, ) n. The lower order of 
TWrHINDI, [Saxons, valued at 200f., 

in regard to pecuniary mulcts, inflicted 

for crimes. [See Twelfhindi.] 
TYCUON'ie, a, [add.] See System. 



T?DE8,t n. plur. [See Tipe.J Seuoni. 
[SfienterJ] 

TY-'DY, n, A BmaR bird. 

TfE, n. [add.] In#Aij:^fj a rope eonnected 
with R yard, to the other ^nd of whiefa 
a tdckle ii attached for lioisting. 

TVL'ER, n. [Fr taWvur, a hewer] la 
freeiitaioHrjf^ the ordinary officer of m 
mason lodge. 

T?NDE,t p™f of Tine or Tuid. [See 
Ti:r!fO Kindled or lighted, [.^jjhtimt,] 

T?NE/n i. To lose; to forfeit; to Ja«« 
a cause in a i?ourt of Jmitlce, — To tjfne 
hrart, to Icrtc course or spirit. [Sfotdi . j 

Tf'NE, t^. I. To be lost; to perish. 
\Stotth.] 

TtN'EDpt prrf. of Tine or Tgne. [lc«, 
i^iiu.\ rcrislied ; died* SSpeKMtr. [ 

TYPHLOPHTHAL MES, h. [Greek, 
*vfk»tt blind, and t;imKvm, the eye.] A 
family of scincoidiansk^ compriMnif tho«« 
saurians which are completely blind, 
or whose eyes are ao tmall that they 
seem scarcely to exiat, except in a rudi- 
mentary state. 

TYP'ICO-VERT'EBRA, n. In anai^ 
a term applied to oue of th* eeffmenta 
of the endo-»keleion of the vertehrata 
which constitute #ie jk\\% of their bodi<r4» 
and form the protecting canals of the 
nervous and vascular trucks. 

TY'RANNE,f s. A tyrant, [^wnfer.] 

TYRAN'NUS, n. The tynint-birds, a 
genus of pmserlne birdt^ separated by 
Vieillot from the Laniiu of Linn. It 
includes thetyroiit fly-rutcher, mkabii- 
ing South America, w^hich is very bold 
and spirited,^ preying on tmal] birds, 
and pursuing them rpry much In the 
manner of the «brike«. There m 
several species, mo»C of which have red 
or yellow feathers on the erown of the 
head. 

TY'RANT, n. [add.] An usurper. 
[Shah.] 



U. 



UBIQUATIIAN, a. ExisUng every- 
where; ubiquitary. 

UBIQUITA'RIAN, n. One who exists 
everywhere; an ubiquist. [^e Ubi- 

QUIST8.] 

U'DAL, a. The same as Allodiat^ — 
which see. [Scotch law-term.] 

U'DAL, n. A freehold. [See Skat in this 
SuppA 

UG^'Li, a. [add.] An ugly cuttomeT^ a 
disagreeable or troublesome companion 
or thing. [Colloquial and vulgar.] 

UG SOME, a. Disgusting. [Scotch.] 

UL'CERABLE, a. That may become 
ulcerated. 

UL'CERATIVE, a. Tending to ulce- 
rate. 

ULE^MA, n. The collective name of the 
body of learned men in Turkey, being 
the plural of the Arabic alim, wise. 
This body, or college, is composed of 
the Imans, or ministers of religion, the 
Muftis, or doctors of law, and the Cadis, 
or administrators of justice. 

L'L'LAtiE, fi. [add.] [L. u/iVo, ooziness. 
Hence u//a(7e properly signifies the quan- 
tity of liquid which a cask wants of be- 
ing full, in consequence of the ooxing 
of the liquor. 1 

ULL'MANNITE, n. A mineral, a phos- 
phate of manganese and iron, occurring 
massive at Limoges, in France. 



UL'NAR, a. [add.] The ulnar muscles 
are two muscles of the fore-arm, one of 
which assists in bending the arm, and 
the other in extending it. 

ULTE'RIORLY, adv. In an ulterior 
manner. 

UL'TIMA RA'TIO, instead of UL'TI- 
MA RATIO. 

UL'TIMA RA'TIO RE'GUM, instead 
of UL'TIMA RATIO REGUM. 

ULTIMA'TION,t n. The last offer or 
concession. For this word we now use 
ultimatum. 

UL'TIMUM SUPPLIC'IUM, n. [L.] In 
/ate, the last or extreme punishment ; 
death. 

U'LZIE,n. OU. [Scotch.] 

UMBIL'IC, )fl. t*dd.1 Umbilical 

UMBIL'ICAL, f region, in anat., that 
portion of the abdominal parietes situ- 
ated about two inches around the um- 
bilicus. — Umbilical hemiOt hernia of 
the bowels at the umbilicus. 

UMBRAT"I€AL,a. [add.] UmbraHcal 
doctors, closet writers, who do not en- 
gage with real, but imaginary adver- 
saries. \Ben Johnson.] 

UMBRERE', n. See Umbriere. 

UMBRIL', fi. The movable part of a 
helmet ; the umbriere. • 

UM'QUHILE, adv. Sometime ; at times ; 

some time ago ; formerly. [Scotch.] 
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UM'QUHILE, a. Former; lAtc; de- 
ceased. [iScdf^A.] 

UNBEKNOW!*^^a. Unknown. [I^alA 

UNBETlDE',t «■ *► To fail to happen 
or betide. [Chaucer] 

UNBID',t pft. [ifee Buj.J Without hav^ 
ing said prayers. LS>>e7Ufr.j 

UNBOD IE,t tf. i. To le*TP the body. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNBOK'EL,t p. i. To unbuckle; to 
unfasten ; to open. [Chtittcer,] 

UNBOLT', r T To unfold; to explain, 
[Shah.) 

UNBRACE', V. L To grow flaccid ; to 
relax ; to hang loose. 

UNBRlZ'ED, pp. or a. Unbroken. 
[Scotch.l 

UNCAN'NY, rt. Not safe; dfln-?ro^; 
incautious; imprudent; not ^c to 
meddle with ; iiupiwsed to tHissess su- 
pernatural powers ; severe ; applied Co 
a blow or a fall. [ Scotch,] 

UNCE,f n. [L. uncia.] An on nee. 

J Chaucer.] 
NCUANXY,fr. Unlucky; dtugeroUft; 
illfated. [Srotck.] 

UNCHAR'IOT, r. L [add.] To dopdra 
of a choriot. 

UN CI A' TIM, adv. [L.] Ounc* by 
ounce. 

UNCLXSP', r. f. [add.] To lay open ; to 
reveal. [iSA^iA.j 



UNDBRPIGHT 



UNDULATION 



UNION 



UN€OME'LINESS, n. [add.] Indecen- 
oy. [Shah.} 

UNCOM'MON, ado. Exceedingly; rery. 
[Vuigar.l 

UNeOMPLI'ANT, a. Not yielding; not 
obaeqaions. 

UNCONCERT'ED, a. [add.] Not pro. 
dently contrived or adjusted. 

UNeONFlRM'ED, a. [add.] Not firmly 
established; no\ possessed of its full 
measure of strength or stability. 

UNCON'NING,t w>r. [See Con.] Un- 
knowing; ignorant [Ckaueer.] 

UN€ON'NING,tii. Ignorance. iChau- 
eer.^ 

UN€ONSID'£RING,a.[add.] Void of 
consideration; regardless. 

UNCOUP'LE.tu i.(unkup'pl.) Togo 
loose, as hounds. [Chaucer A 

UNCOUTH', «. [add.] Unknown; un- 
common; awkward; boorish; clumsy. 
J Chaucer.] 
NCOUTH'LT, adv. [add.] Uncom- 
monly. [Chaucer.] 

UN€OV'ENABLE,t a. [See Covbn- 

. ABLE.] Inconvenient; unsuitable. [CAou- 

MT.] 

UNCOVER, V. i. To bare the head ; to 
take off one's hat. 

UNCURSE^t V. t. [add.] To revoke or 
unsay a curse. [iSAaA.] 

UNCUTH'. a. [SilUnknown. 

UNCY'PHER, V. t To unravel, under- 
stand, or explain, what is written in 
cyphers or in ambiguous language. 

UNDEPXRr ABL£,t a. Not capable 
of departing. [Chaucer.] 

UN^DER, pr<p. [add.] In less than ; as, 
he could not learn it uiuUr a month's 
practice. 
I UNDERBIND', v. t To bind under- 
neath. 

UNa>£RBRANCH, n. A lower branch. 

UN'DERBRUSH, n. [add.] [American 
term.1 

UNDERDONE', |>p. [add.J Moderately 
cooked or done. 

UN'DERFAC^ULTT,)!. A subordinate 
facalty. 

UN'D£RF£LLOW,» n. A mean man; 
a sorry wretch. [Rare.] 

UN'DERFLAME, n. A lower or infe- 
rior flame. 

UNl>ERFONG',t \v. t. [add.] To 

UNDERFONGE',tJ undertake; to 
manage; to tamper with; to ensnare; 
to entrap; to deceive by false sugges- 
tions. [Spenser.] 

UNDERGO', o./. [add.] To pass under. 

JSkah.\ 
NDERGROW'.t v. i. To grow below 
the usual sixe or height. 

UND£RGROWE',t «>. Uudergrown; 
of * low stature. [Chaucer.] 

UNa)£RHAND'£D,a. Sly; disingenu- 
ous; underhand. 

UN'DER-LEASE, n. In law, a grant 
by a lessee to another of a part of his 
whole interest under the original lease, 
reserving to himself a reversion. 

UN'DER-LIP, n. The lower Up. 

UN'DERMfiL£,t n. The time after the 
meal of dinner ; the afternoon. [Chau- 

lJNDERNIli(IE',t \ V. t [Sax. under^ 
UND£RNtM£',t/ ninuu.] Tounder- 

take ; to receive. 
UND£RNOM£%t pret. Undertook; 

took up; received. [Chaucer.] 
UN'DERNTIDE,t n. [See UroBBif.] 

The third honri»f the day, or nine 

o'clock, according to some writers; but 

according to others, the afternoon, or 

the time towards evening. 
UNDERPlQHT',t PP. [See Pioht,] 

Fixed under, as a prop or support; 
II.— Supr. 



pitched under or below; supported. — 
Me dranhe and wel his girdle under- 
pight, he drank and stuffed his girdle 
well. [Chaucer.] 

UNDERPIN', V. t. [add.] To support a 
wall, when an excavation is made be- 
neath it, by bringing up a new portion 
of building from the lower level.— 2. To 
substitute^ for soft earth or other mate- 
rial excavated from beneath a wall, solid 
building similar to itself.-— 3. To sup- 
port an overhanging bank of earth or 
rock by masonry or brickwork. To 
underset and to underfoot are also used 
in the same sense. — In Scotland, the 
removal of soft earth from under a 
structure, and the substitution of sods 
cut square and built regularly, is called 
goHfiMg. 

UNDERPIN'NING, a. fadd.] The 
act of bringing up a solia building of 
masonry or brickwork to substitute soft 
earth or other material removed from 
beneath a wall.— 2. Solid building sub- 
stituted for soft materials excavated 
from under a wall, bank of earth, or 
mass of rock. 

UN'DER-SERVICE, a. A subordinate 
service. 

UN'DER-SIDE, n. The lower side, or 
side beneath. 

UN'DER-SKINNER, a. A tapster. 
[Shah.} 

UNDERSPORE',t v. t. [Spore, for Sax. 
speare, a stake or pole.] To raise or 
support a thing by putting a stake or 
pole under it. [Chaucer,] 

UNDERSTAND', v. t. [add.] To stand 
under. [^A/iAJ 

UN'DER.STATED, a. Stated too low. 

UNDER-STOCKED', a. Stocked too 
low. 

UNDERSTONDE',t pp. Understood. 

J Chaucer,] 
NDERTARE', V. t. [add.] To hear ; to 

understand. [Spenser.'X 
UN'DER-TAXED', a. Taxed at a low 

rate. 
UN'DERTIME,t a. [add.] According to 

some, the third hour of the day, cor- 
responding to nine o'clock with us. 
UN'DER-TRfiAT'ED,a. Treated with 

too little respect. 
UN'DER- WEIGH. In seamen's Ian., 

the same as Undbb-Wat. 
UNDIL'l6ENT,t a. Not dfligent. 
UNDISCERN'IBLE, a [add.] Incap- 

able of distinction or discrimination; 

void of all marks of diversity. 
UNDISCIP'LED, a. Not having become 

a disciple. 
UNDISCRED'ITED, a. Not dis- 

credited. 

UNDISJOINED', a. Not di^oined. 
UNDISPAR'AOED, a. Not disparaged. 
UNDISPOSE', V. t. To disincline; to 

alienate ; to indispose. 
UNDISSEM'INATED, a. Not dissem- 
inated. 

UNDOOMED', a. Not doomed. 
UNDOUBXE, V. t. To unfold ; to make 

single. 
UNDOUBT^OUS,t a. Undoubted. 

[Chaucer.] 
UNDRAIN'ABLE, a. That cannot be 

drained. 
UN'DRESS^t a. Minors or persons 

under age, and not capable of bearing 



UNDUBBED', a. Not dubbed. 

UNDUE', a. [add.] Undeserved. 

UNDULA'TION, a. [add.] Undulations 
are said to be progressive when they 
successively traverse the different parts 
of a body, as the waves of the sea; 
and they are said to be stationarjf when 
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all the particles of a body begin theur 
vibrations simultaneously and end them 
at the same instant. 

UNDULA'TIONIST, a. One who ad- 
vocates the undulatory theory of light 

UNfiARED', a. Unploughed. 

UNfiASED', a. Not eased; not fn 
fW)m pain. 

UNfiATH^t ado, [aid.] Scarcely. 
[Spenser.] 

UNEB'BING, a. Not ebbing. 

UNED6E', o. t. To deprive of the edge; 
to blunt 

UNEMBIT'TERED,a. Not embittered. 

UN£MBOW'ER£D,a.Not embowered. 

UNENA'BLED, a. Not enabled. 

UNENAM'OURED,a. Not enamoured. 

UNENRICHED', a. Not made rich. 

UNEQUALLY-PINNATE, a. In bot, 
same as Iif pabi-Pinnatb, — which see. 

UNESCHU'ABLE,t a. [See F^cuew.] 
Unavoidable. [CAmM:er.J 

UNfiSE',t a. Uneasiness. [Chaucer.] 

UN£THES',ta<fe. f <8^Unbtu.] Scarce • 
ly ; not easily. [Chaucer.] 

UNE'YEN, a. [add.] Aa uneven payre, 
a pair unsuitably matched. [Spenser.] 

UNFAIR', V. t. To deprive of fairness or 
beauty. IShah.] 

UNFA'M6US,t a. Unknown. [Chau- 
cer.] 

UNFEST'LICHE.t a. [Un, and/ea«f/y.] 
Not suitoble to a feast [Chaucer.] 

UNFIG'URED, «. [add.] Literal; de- 
void of figures of speech. 

UNFOLD', V. i. To open; to be ex- 
panded; to be spread apart. 

UN'FRbENS, a. Unfriends; enemies. 
[Scotch,] 

UNGALXANT, a, [add.] Uncourtly 
with respect to ladies. 

UN6£N'ITURED,tf. Wanting genitals. 
[Shah.l 

UNGODE'LT,t a. [Un, and goodly] 
Uncivil; ungenteel. [Chaucer.] 

UNGRA'CIOUS, a. [add.] Brutol; 
unmannerly. [Shah.] 

UNGRE'ABLE,t a. Not agreeable; 
unpleasant; disagreeable. [Chaucer.] 

UNGUEN'TUM, a. [L.] Anointment; 
an unguent 

UNGULrNA,a. A genus of conchife- 
rouB molluscs. The animal perforates 
rocks, &o., and the shells are small, 
thin, and transparent 

UNHAIRED', a. Stripped of hair ; un- 
bearded. 

UNHALS'ED, a. Unsaluted. [Scotch,] 

UNHAP'PIE,t a. Unfortunate; un- 
lucky. — Unhappie paine, unsuccessful 
endeavours. [J^nser.] 

UNHAP'PY, a. [add.] Unhaitpv howre, 
misfortune. [Spenser,] 

UNHfiED'FyLLY, ath. [add.] Care- 
lessly; incautiously. [SftoA.] 

UNHfiL£',t a. [Sax. luelan, to help.] 
Misfortune. [Chaucer.] 

UNHERO'IC, a. [add.] Unsuitable to 
a hero ; ignoble. 

TJNHER8T',t prel, [See Hbabsb, or 
Hbbbb.] Bis armies unherst, took his 
arms from the temporary monument on 
which they were hung. [SpenserA 

UNHlDE',t ». f. To discover. [Chau- 
eer,] 

UNUOUS'ED, pp, or a. [add.] Unmar- 
ried. IShah.] 

V'NIB£R,t a. The face-guard of a 
helmet. 

UNINCORTORATED,a. [add.] Not 
united as members of one body-politic. 

V'NION, a. [add.] Union down, in mar, 
Ian., the situation of a flag when it is 
hoisted upside down, bringing tlie union 
dovm instead of up. Used as a signal 
of distress. 
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VNIO'NIDiE, II. River-mnsseli, a fa- 
mily of fresh •water bivalve shells, of 
which the geoos Unio is the type. They 
abound in the large rivers of North 
America. 

VNlP£LTA'TES,ii. Same as Unipbl- 

TATA. 

VNIPOL'AR, a. A term applied to sub- 
stances of imperfect conducting power, 
which are capable of reoeiring only one 
kind of electricity, when made to form 
links in the voltaic chain. 

V'NISON, n. [add. J Harmony ; agree- 
ment. 

VNIT, n. [add.] The legal or standard 
unit of weight in Britain is that of 
23*815 cubic inches of pure water at the 
temperature of 62** Fah., the barometer 
being 30 inches. This weight is one 
pound troy, and is divided into 5760 
equal parts, called grains ; and TOOOsuch 
grains constitute the pound avoirdu- 
pois, equal to the weight of 27*7283 
cubic inches of pure water of the tem- 
perature of 62" Fah. The gramme is 
the French unit of weight, equal to 
that of a cubic centimetre of pure 
water of maximum density, or at the 
temperature of 4** C— The unit of 
power is a pressure of one pound avoir- 
dupois raised one foot.— 7%e unit of 
lineal measure was declared by the Act 
of 1826 to be the "standard yard of 
1760," then in the custody of the clerk 
of the House of Commons, and since de- 
stroyed. The same act declare! this 
standard yard to contain 36 Inches, and 
that the length of a seconds* pendulum 
in the latitude of London, vibrating in 
a vacuum at the level of the sea, shall 
be reckoned 39*1393 such inches. The 
French standard unit of length is the 
mitre, equal to the ten-millionth part of 
the quadrant of the earth's meridian, 
deduced from the great trigonometrical 
measurement ofthe meridian from Dun- 
kirk to Barcelona. It is equal to 
39 370091 English inches. [See Msa- 
suBB, Weight.] 

VNIT'ED PRESBYTERIAN, n. A 
member of the Presbyterian church 
formed in Scotland by the union of 
the United Secession Synod and Re- 
lief Synod, in May, 1847. [See Se- 
CRDEB, and Relief Synod.] 

UNKENN'D', a. Unknown. [Scotch.] 

UNKlNDE'LY,t adv. Unnaturally. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNLAST^.t pp. Unlaced; unfastened. 
[Spenser.] 

UNLAWFyL, a. [add.] An unlau^ul 
assembly is any meeting of great num- 
bers of people with such circumstances 
of terror as cannot but endanger the 
public peace, and raise fears and jea- 
lousies among the subjects of tlie realm. 

UNLET'TED,t pp. [iS«Lbt.] Unob- 
structed; undisturbed. [Chaucer.] 

UNLIQUIDATED, a. ladd.] Unli. 
quidated damages, penalties. 

UNLOV'EN,t V. t. To cease loving. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNLUST',t n. Dislike. [Chaucer.] 

UNMAN'HODE,t a. [Un, and man^ 
hood.] Cowardice. [Chaucer.] 

UNMaSK'ER, n. One who strips off a 
mask ; one who unmasks. 

UNMER CENARY, a. ladd.] Disinte- 
rested ; not influenced by rewards or 
profit. 

UNNAMED', a. [add.] Unnamed bones 
(os$a innominaia), in anat.^ the peine 
bones, which, in the young subject, are 
three in number, to which names are 
given; but which become one in the 
adult, which is without a name. Tliis 
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bone is divided into three portions, the 
haunch-bone, the hip-bone, and the 
share-bone. 

UNNEST'LE, v. i. To dislodge from a 
settlement; to ^ect; to exterminate. 
'Bacon.] 

NPERE'GAL,ta. [Fr.penva/,equal] 
Unequal. [Chaucer.] 

UNPIT'OUS,t a, Unpitiful; cruel, 
[Chaucer.] 

UNPLACED', a. [add.] Not arranged 
or distributed in proper places ; con- 
fused ; jumbled. 

UNPLITE',t {v. t To unfold; to 

UNPLIGHT',t f explain. [Chaucer,] 

UNPOL'ICIED, a. [add.] Void of po- 
licy. [Shak.] 

UNPRAISE^ V. i. To deprive of praise ; 
to strip of commendation. 

UNPRIZ'ABLE, a. [add.J Beyond all 
valuation. [Shah.] 

UNPROVIDED, pp. [add.] Unfore- 
seen. [Spenser.] 

UNQUESTIONABLE, a. [add,] Not 
to be questioned ; not to be conversed 
with ; as,an unquestionable spmt.lShah.] 

UNREADY, a. [add.] Undressed. 
[Shah.] 

UNRECALXED, a. Not recalled. 

UNRECAL'LING, a. Not to be re- 
called ; as, an unrecalling crime. [Shah.] 

UNREMORSE'LESS. a. Cruel; nn- 
pitying. [lUformed.] 

UNREST'Y,t a. Unquiet. [Chaucer.] 

UNREV ERENT, a. [add.] Disre- 
spectful. [Shah.] 

UNSAD',t a. [See Sad, No. 9.] Un- 
steady; fickle. [Chaucer.] 

UNSAD'NESS,t n. Infirmity; weak- 
ness. IWiclif.] 

UNS€ALEABLE,a. Not to be scaled ; 
incapable of being climbed or mounted. 
Shah.] 

NS€AL'ING,t PPr. Removing the 
scales ; clearing away the scales grow- 
ing over the eye, and impeding vision. 
[Milton.] 

UNSCI'ENCE,tit. Not science. [Chau- 
cer.]^ 

UNSELXt a. [Un, and Tent, selig, 
happyj Unhappy. [Chaucer.] 

UNSElr, a. [add.] Not appointed. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNSETTLE, «. «. [add.] To disorder; 
to derange ; to make mad. [5AaA.] 

UNSHED', jtp' [Sax. on, in or en, and 

shed.] Shed or scattered round the 
shoulders and face, as the hair, [^tpeti- 

ser.\ 

UNSHETTE', pret. [See Srettb in 
this Supp.] Opened; thrown open. 

J Chaucer.] 
NSHRUB'BED, a. Bare of shrubs. 
[Shah.l 

UNSISriNaa. Neveratrest. [S%aA.] 

UNSKIL'FULLY.otfr. [add.J Without 
reason. [Chaatcer.] 

UNSLEKR ED,t pp. Unslacked; un- 
slaked. [ Chaucer.] 

UNSLEPT',t pp. Having had no sleep. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNSOFT'ENED, a. [add.] Not miti- 
gated ; not melted to compassion. 

UNSOLEMP'NE,t a. Uncelebrated. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNSPfiAR'ING, a. Languageless: 
without the gift of utterance. I i9AaA.1 

UNSPECK'ED, a. Unspotted. 

UNSPfiRDE',t JV. [See Spabred, 
Spebbd in this Supp.] Unbolted. 
'Chaucei-.] 

NSTAINED', a. [add.] Unmolested; 
undisturbed ; as, unstained peace. 

UNSTANCHE'ABLE,t a. That can- 
not be stanched ; inexhaustible. [Chau- 
cer.] 
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UNSTANCH'ED,tpp. Not stanched; 

unsatisfied. [Chaucer.] 
UNSUFFI'CIENT, a. Instesdof^M. 

SH0iciencp,** read insi^fMent. 
UNSORED', a. Not made sore; not 

securely established. [Shak.] 
UNS WELL'.t V. i. To sink from s ta- 

mid or turgid state; to subside. [Ckau- 

UNTEBfPT'ED,a.[add.] Unattsmpted. 
UNTENT'Y, a. Incautious; csr«le«. 

[Scotch.] 
UNTHANR',t n. No thanks; no gn- 

titude; ill-will. [Chaucer.] 
UNTHRIFT'Y, a. [add.] Uidkrify 

seath, indiscreet miscnief. [Speiuer.] 
UNTILL', prep. Unto; till. [SaiUk.] 
UNTlME^t n. Not a fit time; an ou- 

seasonable time. [Chaucer.] 
UNTO',t adv. Until. [Chaucer.] 
UNTOUCH'T,tpp. Untouched. [Speif 

UNTRES'SED.t pp. Not tied in t 
tress or tresses. [OuEUcer.] 

UNTRfiT'ABLE,t a. Not admitting 
any treaty; as, an untretable war. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNTRISTE',t for UuTBOSTB'.t v. t 
To mistrust. [Chaucer.] 

UNTRUSS', V. t. [add,] To let down 
the breeches, by untying the points bj 
which they were held up. [^ft4ii.] 

UNTRUST',t n. Distrust [Ouauer.] 

UNTCN'ED, a. r»ddj Unmusical; un- 
harmonious. [akah.] 

UNU'SAd£,t n. Want of ussge. 
[Chaucer.] 

UKVAL'EWD,t a. Invaluable; ines- 
timable. [Spenser.] 

UN WARE'.tPP. [Un. w»d Sax. warim, 
to look at or after ; to foresee.] Un- 
foreseen. [Chaucer.] 

U N W A S T E'F y L L Y,ai«i>. Witlwnt 
waste or extravagance. 

UNWELD',tfl. Unwieldy. [Chaucer] 

UNWEM'MED,t pp. [Un, and Ssx. 
wemman, to oormpt; to defile; to 
mar.] Unspotted; unstained. 

UNWfiT'ING,tPpr. See Ukwbbtwo. 
[Chaucer.] 

UNWfiT'INGLY,t flde. &«Ukwebt- 
iiioLT. [ChaucerA 

UNWIST',tjip. [As Wis.] Unknown. 
-^Unwist of him, it being unknown to 
him. [Chaucer.] 

UNWIT',t«. Want of wit. [Chmcer,] 

UNWOTE^t».«. [See Wbbt, Wot.1 



To be ignorant. [Chaucer.] 
UNWRlE',t V. i. [Un, and bax. wn- 
gan, to cover; to doak.] To unooTer. 



[Chaucer.] 
UNYOLD'EN,t pp. Not bating 

yielded. [Chaucer.] 
UP, adv. [add.] To be up to a thing \» 

to understand it. [Vulgar.]— Up to 

snuff, up to trap, knowing; shrewd. 

[Cant phrases.]— Up on hndt, up in 

the country. [Chaucer.] 
VF,prep. [add.] Above; at the top of; 

as, he lives up four pair of stairs.-- 

Upon. — Up peine, upon pain.— Upptril, 

upon peril. [Chaucer.] 
UP. Used in the plural as a noun ; ss, 

the ups and downs of life. [C<Aloqmsi.\ 
V PAS-TREE, n. Red upas-tree, AsH- 

aris toxicaria. 
UPBRAYES',t n. plur. [See Upbbaid] 

Upbraidings. [Spenser.] 
UP'-BYE, adv. A little way further mi; 

up the way. [Scotch.] 
UP'CAST, n. A Uunt; a reproaeb. 

[Scotch.] 

UPCAUGHT', a. Seised or held up. 
UP€LIMB',t V. t. To ascend. 
UPCOIL', r, I. or i. To wind np into s 

coil 
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TJP'GOING, n. Ascent. [Scotch.] 

UPH AF',t pret. of Upheue. Heared up. 
[Chaucer^ 

UPH AUD% V, t. To uphold ; to support ; 
to maintain. [Scotch.] 

UPHAUD'EN, pp. Supported ; laid un- 
der obligation. 

UPHBAV'AL, n. In orro/., an eruption; 
a sudden bursting ap of the surface. 

UPHBP'ING,t n. A heaping up; an 
accumulation. [Chcnicer.] 

UPHfiVE',t V. t.To upheave; to lift up 
from beneatli. [Chaucer.] 

UPUILD',t pret. Upheld; sustained; 
supported. [Spenser.] 

UPHOL'STERER-BEE, n. A name 
giren to a species of wild bee found in 
France, the Otmia papaverit. These 
ingenious artificers excavate holes in 
the earth for the reception of their 
young, and line them with an elegant 
coating of flowers or leaves. It has 
been found in this country. 

UPH'ROE, instead of UP'HROE. 

UPON% prep, [add.] Upon command, at 
command ; at pleasure. [iSAoA.] 

UPON^ adv. On; as, he had upon a 
courtepy of green, that is, he had on a 
courtepy of green. [Chaucer.] 

UP'PER, a. [add.] Upper crust, the aris- 
tocracy; the higher circles. [American,] 

UP'PEREST,! a. superi. Uppermost; 
highest. [ Chcaicer.] 

UFPER- STORY, n. The head; the 
brain. [Craven dialed.] 

UPRID6E', V. t. To raise in a ridge. 

UPRIGHT, a. [add.] Straight— C/p- 
right as a bolt, straight as an arrow. 

UFSIDES WITH, adv. Even with; 
quit with. [Scotch.] 

UP SO DOUN. adv. Upside down. 
[Chaucer.] 

UPSPRING', n. [add.] A kind of Ger- 
man dance. [Shah.] 

UPTAK, n. Apprehension ; conception ; 
applied to the understanding. [Scotch.] 



VRA'NIA, n, [add.] A i?i»nus prkpMop- 
terous insects, found obieUy id tho West 
Indian islands. They are mothiSy with 
the appearance of buttcrdies, Tiiey 
fly early in the mom in j^^ and at ^reat 
elevations; and when the &uu geu hot 
they retire one by one. 

UR'BANIST, n A sort of pear. 

UR'CEOLUS, n. [Dimin. of L. Hrcfitj, 
a water-pitcher.] In &f;^, at mail pitcher- 
like body, formed by the two bractaj 
which, in the genui^ Carei^ become 
confluent at their edges, and iTiclose 
the pistil. 

UR'CHIN-SNOUTED, r. Having a 
snout resembling that of t!ic urchin or 
hedgehog. [Shah.] 

UR'CHON,t n. An urchm; a heJge- 
hog. [Chaucer.] 

'URE,t n. [Old Fr. eur; Tent, ure.] 
Chance; destiny; fortutie* \Ckmic^.\ 

aJR'ED,t pp. Fortunate. [Chaucer.] 

VRET'ICA, n. plur. MefllcJnea which 
promote a discharge of urine. 

UR<5E, V. i. [add.] To pre^w a ckim ; 
to be importunate. 

UR(5lN'EA, n. A genu* of plantf, nat. 
order Liliacese. U. Sciita is the Sciila 
maritima of Linn. [S^ Scilla, and 
Squill.] 

VRIA, n. The guillemntA, a genua of 
palmiped birds, separated by Bris^on 
from the Colymbus of Linn. The U 
troile is the foolish guillemot ;, tlie £7, 
grylle, the black guillen^ot. [5cw Guil- 
lemot.] 

V'RINAL, n. [add.] A ve^^sel for re- 
ceiving urine in cases of iiicontineTiee. 

VRINIF'EROUS, a. Conveying 
urine. 

URINOM'ETER, inalead of URINO'- 
METER. 

URN'AL, a. Belonging toj ot rtwembling 
an urn. 

TJROMAS'TIX, n. [Gr *^* a {m[, and 
fAxrr^, a whip,] A geiiUii of sauriani 



belonging to the Tguana group, and la 
called from its lonji^ taiK 

UROPLA'NIA, n. [Gr. «/^. urine, and 
irk^tm.M. to wander.] Id jtaiha.^ errat[e 
uriDQ; un affection in which the urine 
isc'onveyed to various porta of the body. 

U^RYLE, n. See Ub[li>. 

1J'SA(^E, n. [add.] Usage quaint, odd 
behaviotur* [Spemer.] 

U 8ANT, p;ir, [Old Fr.] Usine-, accus- 
tomed. \Chaiiir-er.] 

USE, M. i. [adH.j To use up, to discomfit ; 
to destroy; to Lill. [Lvcfjf.] 

ITi^ED, pp. [add.] Deported; demeaned. 
[Shah.J 

"USURP', o> i. To Intrude ; to encroiwh, 
[Shah.] 

VSURPA'TION, ft. [add.] In ihe cm&n 
nnd iript7 taw, intrusion. 

TJ'TAS, n. Same ojs Utis, — irAiVA see. 

UTLAWRY;t n. Outlawry* 

UT'LEPE'.t n. [Sai.J An eacope of a 
felon out of prisnn. 

U TRl€LE, n. [add.] A seed vessel 
conflicting of a Tefy thiu loose t>ericai'p, 
inclosing a single seed ; any thin bottle- 
like body ; the two confluent glumes of 
Carex. — Among atjiFj a term applied 
I to those external kind it of fructifientiun 
w b i c h eon ta i n a »lr !;k spore, surrou ndcd 
bjo pcllucUi Tnenibianei it is ohlefljf to 
b* observed in the tjenus Kcrtncstrpufl^. 

UT'TEU,! tide, compur. of Out. Uul- 
ward ; more out, 

UT'TERANCE, «. [add.] Elocution; 
eiiprcBsion of thoughts b]^ wor<ls. 

UT'TEBEl>, j^p. [add.] Put forth i ^%- 
pcllcd. — Uttered keacen{^^ cxpoUed or 
(rut forth by tha powor of heaven. 
\Shtik.] 

iJ T TE K nSTE,t «- Uttermost. [ Cha u - 
crr.\ 

UT TREN,t ir>Sin. of t^Her. To utters 
to publish. [Chaucer.\ 

L1T'TKEN,t pre*, tense ptur. of Uiier. 
Give out j ficlL [Chaticttr^] 
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VAGGA'RIA,!!. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Silenaces. V. vulgaris is known 
by the name of soapwort {Saponaria 
vaccaria of Linn.) [See Saponabia.] 

VAe'CINE, a. [add.] Vaccine matter, 
the lymph contained in the pustules 
produced by vaccination, or derived 
from vesicles on the udder of the cow. 
[See Cow-Pox.] 

VA€€IN'IA, n. Innoculated cow- 
pox. 

VACH'ER, n. [Fr.] In America, the 
stock or cattle-keeper on the prairies 
of the south-west. 

VA'D£D,pp. Faded; vanished. [Shah.] 
— Vanished; dispersed. [Spenser.] 

YA'DIUM, n. [add.] In law, a pledge 
or surety. — Vadium mortuum, a mort- 
gage. — Vadium vivum, a living pledge. 
[See Pledge.] 

VAES, ) It. plur. In OrAa^y and Shet- 

VOES, f land, inlets of the sea. 

VAGAN'TES, n. [L. vagor, to wander.] 
A tribe of spiders, comprising those 
which watch their prey from the web, 
and also frequently run swiftly after 
their prey. 

VAOI'NA, instead of V A6'1N A. 

VAO'INAL, or VAOFNAL. 

VAOrNANT, instead of VA6'I- 
NANT. 



VAdrNATE, VA61'NATED, instead 

of VAfi'INATE, VAO'INATED. 
VAIK, V. i. To become vacant ; to be 

vacant; to be unoccupied. [Scotch.] 
VAlL,w.«. [add.] To bow down. [ShaL] 
VAIL, V. t. [add.] To hy aowu j to take 

off. [Spenser.] 
VAlL'jED.pp. Lowered ; let MhlShah.] 

—Pulled off; laid down. [iSpenser.] 
VAIL'ING, i>pr. Letting down ; causing 

to fall down. [Shah.] 
VAIN, a. [add.] Light of tongue. [Shah.] 
VAlNE,t a. Vain ; idle. [Spetuer.] 
VAL E€T,t U A .„w 
VAD'LETit r* ^ ^"^**^ 
VALES, n. plur. Money given to ser- 

vants; vails. 
VAL'ET-DE-CHAM BER. [add,] Pron. 

vid'e-de-shambr. 

VAL'IANT, a. [add.J Manl,, [Shah.] 
VAL'IANT, «. A valiant perrton. [^ 

Sam. xxi.] 

VAL'lANTIZE,t v. t. To act with va- 
lour or bravery. 
VAL'IAUNCE,t fi. Valour; bravery. 

[Spenser.]^ 
VAL'LEi, n. [add.] In anat.^ a deprcs^ 

tion of the cerebellomt in which the 

commencement of the spinal marrow U 

lodged. 

VAL'UABLE, a. [add.] VahabU con^ 
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fideraiion. [See CoKsincBATiOTf fn 
this Sujtp,] 

VAL'UEi N. [add] Account; estima- 
tion ; equLvaleut. — Value reeticed, a 
phrajH generally inserted in bilk of ex- 
change, but which is not ni-ce-ssary. 

^^J^'^^^tL}n,forVALCiuit. [/f/wnjo- ] 

V A L ' U R E, t n . [ Fr. i^nimre. ] Vdl ue. 

VAL'V.A!501i, Jt. SreVAVAfioa. 

VAL'VATE, tj. In fci^*,, united by the 
ruargina only, as the sepals uf rhamnads^ 
the vaUeH of a cap^ule^ kc 

VALVF/^SHELLS, n, Shells of the 
genua Valvata, 

VAMPt tj, I, To travel \ to proceed ; to 
move forward. [LtM:he.] 

VAMP'ER, p, i. To vajiour or swagger. 
[Local r\ 

\ A.V'ADATE, n. See Vanaoute. 

VANES SA^n. A genus of Jepidnpler- 
OUB insects beloiiifiiiK io the fiiiuily 
N ym phali d ;o. 1 1 1 ncl uden t h e commia, 
great tortoise-ihelUsmall tortoide-shell, 
wilbtw, peacock J &o , buiterflie». The 
larTte of thefl« are more or leas covered 
with epinci!, and the chrysulida are sus- 
pended by the tail. 

VANG, n. t. [Sai.] To receive ; to earn; 
to catch ; to throw ; to ansifver for at 
tliE! font as godfiiLher, {Local.] 
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VAN^GA, It. A genDi of paiuejrme birdft 
iiidijccnotiata South Amerloo. and lUlied 
to thi? shrikes and fly-ea£cher4. 

VAN'^^EE, n. A eontrivam?!? ftir work- 
ing the pumi^is of a ship. 

V ANT OUB^t it. [Fr. vantcHr] A »aun- 
ter; It bon4t«r. [CkfiaeiTA 

VAFOaiZER, n. Ha or thai which 

TAporixes. 
VATOUOUS, <M. {tydil\ Whbuitcal; 

faDcifat. 
VA POUR-DOUCHE, fl. (dooali.) A 

topical TapouT'tuth, which oonsUti in 

the direction cjf a jet c^f aqueous raixiur 

on Fomo i»!irt of the iKHiy. 
VA rui UKIl MOTH, n. A common 

brown motii { Orgjfia aittiqua),ih9 female 

of which cannot fly. 

V ARA'NUS, n. The monitor, a genus of 
liiards, arranged by Linnieas nnder the 
great genoa Lacerta. [See Monitor.] 

VARIABIL'ITY, R. VariablenesB. 

VARIABLE, a. fadd.J VariabU stars, 
stars which undergo a periodical in- 
crease and diminution of their lustre. 

VA'Rl ABLES, a. Shifting trade-winds. 

VARIA'TION, a. [add.] In astr., any 
deviation from the mean orbit or mean 
motion of a heavenly body, occasioned 
by another disturbing body. When 
these deviations are compensated in 
comparatively short periods of time, 
they are called periodic variations; but 
when the compensation requires an im- 
mense period of time for its consumma- 
tion, it is called a secular variation. 

VA'RIAUNT,t ppr. Changeable; va- 
rying. ( Chaucer.] 

VA'RIEN,t ui/ia. of Varp. To change; 
to alter ; to vary. [Chaucer. j 

VARrOLAR,a. &e Vabioloub. 

VARIOLIC, a. See Vabiolous. 

VA'RIOLOID, a. ReMmbling variola, 
or small -pox. 

VXR'MINT, n. A corruption o( vermin. 
\Vulgar.] 

YA'RUS, n. [L.] In patho., a pimple ; 
an eruption. 

V A'RY, V. i. [add.] To express variouslr, 
to diversify in terms or forms of expres- 
sion. [Shah.] 

VA8'€ULAR, a. [add.] Vascular sys- 
tem, that part of the animal economy 
which relates to the vessels. — Vascular 
area, in phys., the space over which the 
vessels, formed in the germinal mem- 
brane of the egg, spr«id themselves. 
These vessels serve to take up the 
nourishment supplied by the yolk, and 
to convey it through the tissues of the 
embryo. — Vascular plants, a term ap- 
plied to the two great divisions of 
plants, Exogens and Endogens (includ- 
ing ferns and their allies), on account of 
the presence of spiral vessels or ducts in 
these plants, the tissue being then called 
vascular, and to distinguish them from 
the cellular plants, or those cryptogamio 
ones whose tissue is entirely cellular. 

VAS'IFORM TISSUE, n. In bat., a 
name formerly given to that variety of 
cellular tissue now called pitted tissue, 
or bothrenchvma. [See Pittbp Tissue 
in this Supp.] 

YAB'8AUAj,n.Yeue\».-^VassaUbuird, 
a cupboard. [Scotch.] 

VAS'SALA6E,r [add.] Valour: cour- 
age ; prowess. [Chaucer.j [The word 
vassaiage is supposed to have acquired 
these signiflcations from the powerful 
and faithful assistance which the vas- 
sals supplied to their superior lords in 
times of danger J 

VAST, fi. [add.] Silence ; solitude ; emp- 
tiness. [^AoA.]— A great deal ; a large 
quantity. [Local.] 



I VAST'LT, ado. [add.] Like a waste. 

I \Shah\ 
VAS'TITM, n. [Law Latw] A waatc or 
common.* 
VAT, P, L To put in a vat- 
VATIC INATE, p. t. To prophesy; to 
forstet. 

VAT TED, pp. Put in a vat ; m, vaUed 
mm+ 

VAT'TTNG, tt. and j*j*r. A*?t of puttiiiff 
in a TAt.^-a. Uelatini^ Co this aft; a«, 
rutting chajves at the docks* 
VAUNC'lNG,t for Aov^sfciHa. [5/«B- 
ter.] 

VAtJ'QrELtNE, n, A name given Co 
/trffehnia,—vhieh *«, 
VAV ASURY, a. [add.] Lands held by 
a vavasor. 

VAV'A80UR,tM. iS^ Vatasor. [Chau 
cerA 

VAtNE,t A. Vain; useless. [Spenser.] 

VS AL'-€Ur LET, a. A steak or slice of 
veal broiled. 

VfiAL'-PIE, n. A pie made of veal. 

VfiAL'-SRIN, n. In poMo., an eruption 
of spots, giving a veal-like appearance 
to the skin. 

VECKE,t a. [It. v^ccMia, corrupted 
from L. vetula.] An old woman. [CAoa- 
cerA 

VE€'TIGAL, It. [L.] Tribute; revenue; 
rent; taxes; &c. 

VE^G A, R. A star of the first magnitude 
in the northern constellation Lyra. 

V£6'ETABLB, a. [add.] Vcffetable 
eethiops, a charcoal prepared by incin- 
erating Pucus vesieulosus, or sea- ware, 
in a covered crucible. — VeffettUtle soil, 
the thin external crust of the earth in 
which plants grow, composed of frag- 
ments of minerals, vegetables, and ani- 
mals, reduced to a great degree of 
tenuity. Also, soil in which decayed 
vegetable matter is in larger propor- 
tion than the primitive earths. — VegC' 
table sulphur, a powder obtained from 
the theca of Lycopodium clavatum, or 
common club- moss. It is highly in- 
flammable, and is employed for pyro- 
technical purposes. It is also known 
by the name of wttch-meal. 

VEGETARIAN, n. One who lives on 
vegetables only, and renounces the use 
of meats ; a Pythagorean. Strict vege- 
tarians wUl not eat animal fat, butter, 
or eggs. 

VEOETA'RIAN, a. Relating to vege- 
tarians, or to vegetarianism. 

VE6ETA'RIANISM,ii. AbsUnenoe, on 
principle, or for health's sake, from ani- 
mal food, especially from flesh, fish, and 
fowl. The doctrines and practice of 
vegetarianism are as old as the time of 
Pythagoras, and have for ages been 
strictly observed by many of the Hin- 
doos, but it is only in our own day that 
vegetarians have existed as a body in 
Great Britain. They are daily becom- 
ing more numerous, have societies in 
London, Manchester, &c., and they 
issue several periodicals to inculcate 
their peculiar views. 

VEd'ETO-ALKALIES, n. Alkaloids 
obtained from the vegetable kingdom, 
as quinine, strychnine, veratrine, &c. 

VEfi'ETO-SULPHU'Rl€ ACID, n. 
An acid obtained by treating ligneous 
fibre with sulphuric acid. . 

VEUIC'ULARY, a. Rekting to a ve- 
hide; vehicular. 

VSINE'-BLODE,ttt. Blood drawn from 
a vein. [Chaucer.] 

VglNlMG, a. The act or process of 

forming veins ; a kind of needle-work in 

which the veins of a piece of muslin are 

wrought to a pattern. — In weaving, a 
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stripe in the cloth forme J by a vacmncy 
j in the warp, 

VEIN'LET, n. In hoL, a small vein ; a 
[ vein branch Li^ off from a lar^et rejo. 

VELE.f a. A veiK [Spentrr.] 
I VE'LIA, B, {L. tWnfm^ a salL] A geaui 
I of hemtpterous injects. V\ curr&ts t« 
I commonly seen running on the sutfac? 
f of brookit. 

VEL'LENAGE,t n. Vlllanatre or vil- 
I ]«na^. \SpeNMtr.\ 

VELL0N\ n. [Sp. I A kind of morwy in 
I which acCQuntfl nrc kept in many parts 

of Spain. 
I VEXCM, n, [L< a veLL) In &tjr, n name 
I givett to a horizon tftl lucmbnuie cati^ 

necting the mai^gin of the piiens oi a 

fungus with the stipes.— Febm paiiti, 

in anat.. the soft palate. 
VEL'VETED, a. ParUking of the na- 
ture of velvet ; painted so as to resemble 

velvet. 
VELVET-LEAF, n. A name given to 

the Cissampelos pareira, on account of 

the silky down which covers the leavea. 

[See CissAMPELOs.] 
VE'N^,n.p/iir.[L.J Veins. [See Viwa.I 
VEND ABLE,t a. Vendible; to be 

sold. [Chaucer.] 
VEN'DACE, a. A species of the tnmt 

family found in Lochnwben. It b the 

Coregonus Willughbii. 
VENDOE',t n. [add.] This word u in 

use in the United States and the West 

Indies. 
VEN EER'-LOG, a. Mahogany, or other 

wood, to be cut into thin pieces for 

veneering. 
VENEF'ICAL, instead of VENEFI"- 

€AL. [add.] Addicted to sorcery or 

poisoning. 
VENEFI'XIAL, a. Acting by poison; 

venefical. 

VEN'EN ATE, a. Infected with poison. 
VENE'REOUS, a. [add.] Giving vigour 

or inclination to venery ; as, venereous 

drugs. 
VEN'ERIE,tR. [Fr.] Veoery ; hunting. 

[Chaucer.] 
VENE'TIAN, n. A native of Venice. 
VEN'EWED, a. Decayed; mouldy.— 

Veneutedft. most dwayi?d; most mouldy; 

as, venew^iht lea vc u . \ Shah A 
VEN'dEANCE, n. [add.] Mischief. 

\Shah.] 
VEN'IEE,tfl.PoisoniTenojn. [Ckmt^ 

cer.) 
VENICE FA CI AS, Instefciof VENX^ 

RE FACIAS. 
VE'NI BANC TE SPTR lTUSJr«t«iid 

of VE'KI SANCTE SPIR ITLS. 
VE'NI, VI DI, VrCLJL.] I come, 1 

saw, I conquered. [»Aiftuf C^atr^] 
VE'NOl"S,a. [vkdd.] Con*i*tin!S of vdiiiL 

— Venous systfrn, in anal.j the whole ad~ 

semblag? of vciris. 
VENT, It. [add.] VtsU Ml, a kind of 

gimblet itned for clcariscig the vent of a 

gun. — Veni-plug, a tight plug for *top 

ping the t&nt of a ^n during the pm- 

cess of loading. It is prvs^ted into th« 

vent by the thnmh, and ia tn tended to 

prevent the accidental diflchaj;ge of the 

gun. 
VENT, r. /. [add] To oi^en, of make an 

opening; to give iwtHOge to anything. 
VENT,t V, I. [add. J To vent iniQ iks 

urind, to upen or etpAiid the noeCriJa to 

the wind ; that iB,,to Anuif up the wind, 

[SpensetA 

VENT'ED, pp. Let out ; uttered ; pub- 
lished. — V^n/ed wp, OJ the rin>r of a 

helmet, lifted up ; raked up. [i!»yjAiMT. | 
VENT^-llOLE, N. [add.] A amall orifice 

made in a closed vessel, in order to od^ 

mit the air to the surface of a Uctold to 
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be drawn off through a small aperture 
or pipe. Without a yent-hole a liquid 
wiU not flow through a small aperture 
in a closed vessel. 

VEN'TILATOR, n. [add.] In ships, a 
wind -sail, — which see. 
VENTOS'ITY, n. [add.] Empty pride; 
Tain-glory. 

VENTOUS'ING,t n. [From ventose, a 

cupping-glass.] A cupping. [Chaucer.] 

YEN'TRAL,a. [add.] In bot, belonging 

to the anterior surface of anything ; as, 

a ventral suture, which is the line 

running down the front of a carpel on 

the side next the axis. 

VENTR1€'ULTJ8, n. [L.] A rentricle. 

VENTRIL'OQUIZE, v. i. To practise 

▼entriloquism. 

VE'NUS'S FAN, n. A xoophyte of the 
genus Gorgonia, indigenous to the West 
Indies, but which has been sometimes 
cast ashore on otir coasts. It is the G. 
fiabellum. 

VER, n. [L.I The spring. [Chaucer.] 
VER'AM£NT,t adv. [Fr. vraimeni.] 
Truly. [Chaucer.] 

VER'AY,t a. [Fr. vrai.] True. [Chan- 
cer.] 

VERBALIZA'TION, n. The act of 
verbalizing. 

VERDE, n.JFr.l Green paint. 
VER'DEGR£SE,t it. See Vbbdigbis. 
[Chaucer.] 

VER'DI€ ACID, n. An acid obtained 
from the root of the ScaHosa Succisa, 
and other pUnts; so named from its 
property of becoming green when ex- 
posed to the air. 

VERDIGRIS, n. [add.] English verdi- 
gris, a spurious kmd or verdigris, con- 
slsting of a sulphate of copper and ace- 
tate of lead. 

VER'DITE,t n. [Anglo-Norman.] 
Judgment ; sentence ; verdict. [Chau- 
cerA 

VEBGALOO', n. [Fr. virgauleuse.] A 
kind of pear; called also virgaloo and 
hergaloo. 

VER6E, n. [add.] A quantity of land 
from fifteen to thirty acres. 
V£R'OER,t n. [Fr.] A garden; an or- 
chard. [Chaucer.] 

VERlSIM'lLOUS,t a. Probable; veri- 
similar. 

VER'MEILE,t In. See Vermilion. 
VER'MELET.t ] [Chaucer.] 
VERME'TUS, fi. [L. vermis, a worm.] 
A genus of mollusca, the shell of which 
is tubular and contorted, and the ter- 
minal whorls spiral. One species may 
be mentioned, the V. lumbrictUis, found 
in the seas near Senegal. 
VEB'MICULE, n. [L. vermiculus.] A 
little grub or worm. 
VER'MIL,+ «. Vermilion 
VEB^MIL,T a. Having the colour of 
vermilion. 

VERMIL'LIA., n. A genus of annelides, 
at one time thought to be allied to Ver- 
metos, but having the terminal whorls 
of the shell not spiral, and quite a dif- 
ferent inhabitant. 
VERMINA'TION, n. [add.] Infest. 
ment of the skin by parasitic animal- 
cules. 
VER'NAOE,t n. [It. rernaccia, from 

Verona.] A sweet wine. [Chaucer.] 
VER'NieLE,t n. [Dimin. of Veronica.] 
A miniature picture of Christ, supposed 
to ha?e been miraculously imprinted 
upon a handkerchief, preserved in the 
church of St. Peter at Rome. Vemicle, 
veronica, and verony, were also names 
given to the cloth or napkin impressed 
with that figure. According to Skin- 
ner, these terms are derived from iSif. 



Veronica, whose napkin was believed 
to be so impressed. [Chaucer.] 

VER NIER, n. [add.] Instead of making 
the vernier equal to n 4- 1 of the pri- 
mary scale, as describea in the Diet., 
it is more common and convenient to 
make it equal to n — 1 of the primary 
dirisions ; but the principle is in both 
cases the same. 

VER'NISH,t V. t. [Fr. vemisser.] To 
varnish. [Chcuicer.] 

VERONlfe AJnstead of VERONIXA. 

VERRE.t n. [Fr.] Glass. [Chaucer.] 

VERRUCA, instead of VERRUCA. 

VERRU'C.£, n. plur. In hot., warts, or 
sessile glands, produced upon various 
parts of plants. 

VERRU'COSE, VERRUCOUS, in- 
stead of VER'RUCOSE, VER RU- 
COUS. 

VERS ED SINE, n. [add.] [L. sinus 
versus, turned sine.] 

VERS'IF10UR,t n. A versifier; a 
maker of verses ; a poet. [Chaucer.] 

VER'SION, n. [add.] Circular motion. 
— In sig. 2, for " Change of direction,** 
read Direction. 

VERTEBR A'TA, n. 5!ei; Vbbtebbatbb. 

VER'T£BRAT£,a. In 6o<.. contracted 
at intervals, like the vertebra of ani- 
mals, there being an articulation at 
each contraction, as in some leaves. 

VERT'IC AL, n. A vertical circle, plane, 
or line. — Prime vertical. [See the Ad- 
jective.] 

VERTICIL LATED, a. Same as Veb- 

TICILLATB. 

VERTICIL'LUS, n. [add.l In hot., a 
term applied to designate tnat arrange- 
ment of leaves upon the stem, in which 
more than two of them are opposite to 
one another, or are in the same plane, 
as in Galium. 

VER'TUE,t n. [Ft. vertu.] Virtue; va- 
lour; prowess; efficacy. [Chaucer, 
Spenser.] 

VER'TULES,t/i. Without virtue; with- 
out efficacy. [Chaucer.] 

VER'TUOUS,}- a. Virtuous; active; 
efficacious. [Chaucer.] 

VESICATORY, instead of VESICA- 
TORY, n. 

VESIC ATORY, instead of VESICA- 
TORY, a. 

VESICULA, n. [L.] A litUe bladder or 
vesicle. [See Vesicle.] 

VES'SELL,t fi. [Fr. vaiselle.) Dishes 
and plates; plate. [Chaucer.] 

VEST, V. t. [add.] In law, to make pos- 
sessor of; to invest with ; to place in 
possession. To give an immediate fixed 
right of present or future enjoyment, as 
of an estate. 

VI'A, n. [add.] A highway ; a road ; as, 
via regia, the king's highway. 

VI'A6E,t n. rSp.l A voyage ; a journey 
by sea or land. [Chaucer.] 

VI'ATECTURE, instead of VIA'TEC- 
TURE. 

VIBRA TION, n. [add.] Coexistence cf 
vibrations, or superposition vf vibra- 
tions, a principle in mechanics, which 
seems to be only a particular case of 
what might be called the coexistence 
or superposition of small changes of 
any kind. If a set of small vibrations 
be given to any system, solid or fluid, 
the disturbance of any particle at any 
one instant, arising from the united 
effect of the vibrations, will be the sum 
or difference of the disturbances arising 
from the several different vibrations, 
according as they are in the same or 
opposite directions. This is not strictly 
true in any case, but it is very nearly 
true when the vibrations are small. — 
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VtbraHons of surfaces. If a rectangular 
plate of glass, fixed at one end, be set a 
vibrating in various ways by the bow of 
a violin rubbed against the edges, and 
sand be strewed on the surface, a num- 
ber of curious symmetrical curves and 
figures will be formed by the sand. 
These hive been called sonorous figures, 
and nodal lines. 

VIBRIO'NID.£,n. Microscopic eels, a 
tribe of animalcules, named from the 
genus Vibrio. 

VICARY,t n. [It. and Sp. vicario.] A 
near. [Chaucer.] 

VICE. [L. vi'ce, in the room of.] A pre- 
fix, denoting, in the words compounded 
with it, one who acts in place of an- 
other, or one who is second in rank ; as, 
rice-president, moe-chancellor, &o. 

VICE, It. [add.] The newel, or upright 
pillar, round which the steps turn in a 
winding staircase. [Chaucer.] 

VICE'-ADMIRALTY COURTS, n. 
Tribunals established in her Majesty's 
possessions beyond the seas, with juris- 
diction over maritime causes, including 
those relating to prize. 

VI'CE-eO'MES, n. [L.] A viscount; a 
sheriff. 

VICE'-CONSTABLE, n. An ancient 
officer in the time of Edward IV. 

VrCE-DO'MINUS, n. [L.] A sheriff. 

VICE^-MARSUAL, n. An officer who 
was appointed in assistance to the earl- 
marshal. 

VICE'-TREASURER, n. An under- 
treasurer. 

VrCETY,f n. Nicety; exactness. 

VICaA,n.ladd.) Viciafaba{Unn.),the 
common bean, Paba vulgaris. 

VI'CIOUS INTROMISSION, n. See 
Intbomission. 

VieOUN'TIEL. See Vicontiel. 

VICTOR, a. Victorious; as, the victor 
Greeks. [Pope.] 

VICTO'RlA,fi. Oneof thesmall planeU 
or asteroids between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
September 13, 1850. It revolves round 
the sun in 1303*5 days, and is about 
2^ times the distance of the earth from 
the sun. 

VICTORIA, n. A genus of aquatic 
plants, named in honour of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria; nat. order Nymphacea;. 
The V. regia is a native of Guiana and 
Brazil. This most magnificent stove- 




Tie««ri»ngla. 

aquatic is now in several collections in 
this country; its large spreading leaves 
are three to five feet in diameter, and 
have a rim three to five inches high ; and 
its immense rose-white flowers some- 
times, when fully expanded, attain a 
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dkmflter of twenty-three Incbet. tii 
South Arnerica \t is called wfiifr-malze^ 

TtE^f n. Contest' cmulitmn. 

VI K r AH M IB, instead of VI ET AR- 
MT9. 

VIEW, V. I. To Irtfik ; to Uke a tiew* 

VIEW, n. [adrl.] In^atPi^an losipection 
of propert^f in crontrocursy ; or of n jilaca 
where a crime has bi»n committed^ by 
the juryj yreviouftlj to the ttiaL 

Vlti^IA, R. ^Sp.] A look-out house ; n 
watch-tower. 

Vl6'ILE,t )n. A vigil; the ere of a 

VlO ILlE^t ( festival ; the wake or 
watching of a dead body. [Chaucer.] 

VIG'NITE, n. A magnetic iron-ore. 

VIL'AlNSLY,t adv. Villainously. 
[Ckaueer.] 

VlL'ANIE,t «. [See Villaih.] Wick- 
ednets; injury; anything nnbecoming 
a gentleman. [Chaueer.] 

VlLDE,t a. Vile; wicked. [Spenser.] 

VIL'LAIN, n. [add.] A worthless per- 
son ; a person of mean birth. [5AaA.] 

VILL AT'I€, instead of VIL'LATI€. 

VIL LEIN SERVICES, n. In feud(d 
law, base, bnt certain and determined 
services. [See Villbicaob.] 

VILLOS'ITY, n. In bot., shagginess ; a 
coating of long weak hairs. 

VI'MEN, n. [L.] A long and flexible 
shoot of plants. 

VINCETOX'ieUM, n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Asclepiadacese. V. 
officinale inhabits the south of Europe. 
It is emetic and purgative, and is an 
old antidote to poisons. 

VINEGAR-EEL, n. The AngwUula 
acelif a microscopic animal, which is 
generated and nourished in vinegar. 

VINEGAR-PLANT, n. A peculiar 
state of the Penicillium glaucumj a fun- 
gaceons plant, found on decaying bodies, 
and in fluids in a state of acetification. 
The yeast-plant is another state of the 
same. 

VINE '-MILDEW, n. A fungaceous 
plant, the Oidium tucketi, very destruc- 
tive to vines. 

VINE'-PROPP ELME,t n. The elm 
that props up and supports the vine. 
[SpenserA 

VIN'NET. for Vionette, 

VrOL,n. [add.] In mar. /dn., a large rope 
used to unmoor or heave up the anchors 
of a ship, by transmitting the effort of 
the capstan to the cables. It is some- 
times written vayol. 

VrOLENT, V. i. To act with violence. 
-Shak.] 

I'OLET-SNAILS, n. The species of 
the oceanic genus Janthina, are so called 
from their colour. 

VrOLINE, n. An alkaline principle ob- 
tained from the leaves, flowers, and 
seeds of the Viola odoraia, similar to 
the emetine of ipecacuanha. 

VIR'ELAYES,t ii.p/ur. [5e« Vibelat.] 
A light kind of song. [Spenser.] 

VIR'ETON,t n. [Fr. rtrer, to turn,] A 
species of arrow or quarrel shot from 
the cross-bow, and so called because it 
spun round in its flight, the feathers 
being made slightly spiral to insure this. 

VIR'GA, n. [L.] A rod or ensign of 
office. 

VIR'GALOO, n. See Vibooleosb. 

VIR'GATED, a. Same as Viboatr. 

VIR'GER, n. See Vbbobb. 

VIROlN'lC ACID, n. An oily acid ob- 
tained from the senega-root; named 
from Virginia, whence the phint was 
ori;nnally sent. 

V IR'6lN-OIL, n. The substonce which 
flows first fh>m the pulp of the ripe 
juice of the olive when expressed. 
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VlR'filN'S BOWER, n. [add.] Sweet 
KtrfftRM ffoirrr, the Clematis fiammula 
(Linn. I It ^i^ws in the south of Eu- 
jvjpe; the lenrcs are powerfully epispas- 
tic, and the flowers deliciously flagrant. 
The lenveD are used as a nibifaoient in 
rheumatism. 

VIR OIN'9 5[lLK,n. A favourite cos- 
niPLie. It \& prepared by mixing one 
dnwlini of the simple tincture of ben- 
zoin with four ounces of water. 

VIKGOLEU8E', instead of VIRGO- 
LEUSE. 

VIRGULA'RIA. n. [L. virgula, a little 
rod.) A genus of coralliferous polypi, 
closely allied to the genus Pennatula. 
One extremity is always without polypi, 
and somewhat resembles the bairel of 
a feather. 

VIRGULT'UM.n. [L.] A young slender 
branch of a tree or shrub. 

VIS, II. [add.] Vis nufjor, in latOf inerlt- 
able accident ; irresistible force. 

VIS'A6E,t V. L To front; to face a 
thing. \ Chaucer.] 

VISCOK^TEIL, ) fi. [N.-Fr.] The jur- 

VICON'TEIL, f isdiction belonging 
to the oflRcers of a county, as sheriffs, 
coroners, escheators, &c. In English 
law-books, vicount has the same mean- 
ing as sheriff, the former being of 
Norman, the latter of Saxon origin. — 
Vicecomitalia, in law-books, denotes 
things belonging to the sheriff, parti- 
cularly certain farms, for which the 
sheriff pays a rent to the king, and 
makes what profit he can of them. 
The system, however, is not now in 
practice. 

VIS €OUS, a. [add.] Viscous fermenta- 
tion. [See FERMEifTATioir.] 

VI8E,t a. for VEXE,t n. Tumult; com- 
motion. [ Chaucer. J 

VIS'IBLE,t ». That which is seen by 
the eye. 

VIS'IBLY, adv. [add.] Perceptibly to 
the mind ; manifestly. 

VIS'ION, o. t. To perceive in vision; 
to dream. [Rare,] 

VISITS', n. (ve-ret'.) [Fr.] A modern 
cap worn by ladies. 

VISNE, n. [add.] Pron. vfe'-ne. 

VIS'NOMIE,tn.&eVwiiO¥T. [Spen- 

VISTTO, n. See Vista. 

Tbroagh the long tiito olt a tltoaiand years. 

Youmg^t Night Tkougkt$. 

VI'SUS, n. [L.] The sight; the sense of 

seeing; view; inspection. 
VIT'AlLLE,t It. TFr. victuaUles.] Vic 

tuals. [Chaucer A 
VITEL'LITS, instead of VIT^ELLUS, 

n. [add.! Vitellus ovi, the yolk of an egg. 
VIT'RIOLATE, a. Same as Vitbiol- 

ATED. 

VIT'RUM, n. [L] Glass. 

VIVARIUM, n. [L.] In the Regents 
Park, a park; a chase; a warren; a 
stew, or fish-pond. 

VI VERS, n. plur. (vee'vers.) Food; 
eatables. [Scotch.] 

VIZ'AMENTS, II. plur. Advisements. 
[Shak.} 

VOCAL, a. [add.] Articulate. 

VOICE'FUL, a. Having a voice ; vocal. 

VOID, a. [add.] Void and voidable. In 
law, these terms differ in signification. 
Void means that an instrument or 
transaction is so nugatory and ineffec- 
tual, that nothing can cure it; voidable, 
that an imperfection or defect can be 
cured by the act or confirmation of him 
who could take advantage of it. Thus, 
while acceptance of rent will make 
good a voidable lease, it will not affirm 
a void lease. 
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VOIDE,t V. t. [See Void.] To remove; 
to quit ; to make empty. [Cluauer.] 

VOIDE,t V. i. To depart; to go away. 
[Chaucer.] 

VOID'ED,rp. [add.] Removed. [Chau- 
cer.] 

VOXA6E,t a, [Fr.] Light; giddy; 
fickle. \ChaucerA 

VOLAN^TE-PIECE, n. An additional 
covering for the 
front of a helmet 
for the toomament, 
affixed to the 
grande-garde. The 
falipDt angle of this 
pieoe \\t\& made so 
sharp, that, tinleM 
the lance waa fur- 
nithed with 4 ooro- 
nel. It WAS impos> 
tihle to atrik« it, 
VOL'ATlLE.t 1- 
Md.] VVyd fowl; 
gnme, [Fr. vol&HUeJ^ 

VOLCA'NO,insteaJ of VOL'€ANO, 
j II. fadil-J Mud^viilcajtoes, tho«e which 
I have eruption a of mud orily, OA the 
I mountain of ^lacc^luba in Sicily. 

VOLE, II. The field -wolt* is the Arriba 
affreiiii, and the water-vole tho A. oa-^ 
phibitiM. \See A&vlrOLA in this >^'vfiji | 

VOLKOTs SKOITE, n. A soft miDerml, 
con tain hi g oiido of chrotnium, found 
in tlic v«in$ and nests in Mount Jesi- 
mictiki, in SibcHju 

VOL TA-ELECTROM'ETEIt, n. An 
iriitrumctit for the esact tmuLstir^mptit 
of electric currents^ Th* current to tw 
measured is mad^ to pa*t through water 
acidulated hy sulphnric acid, and the 
ga'iea evolred by ita dci-om position are 
collected and measured ^ therc-ljj piviait 
at once an eipresAlon of tho quiLntity 
of electricity which has iKuiBetl* 

VOLTAG'KAPUY, a. [V4»/trt, and Gr. 
^(flfw, to describe r] The art of copy- 
iti^ io tnctalji, deposited by electro] yttd 
action, any form or pattern^ wbirh ii 
made* the tiegatif'e sEuface of m vultaie 
circuit. 

VOLTAIC, rt. [add.] Vattaic ctreter, 
galvanic circJea, [See Gaj^vamic*] 

VnL'TAITE, a. A gpecics of iron* 
alum. 

VC )LT A M'ETEU, instead of VOLT A - 
UETEK. 

VOL'UBLE, u. {add.] In 6o^ twisting; 
applied to iteinft which twiat or twioe 
round other bodies, as that of the hop. 

V(^L UME, n. [ttdd.l I^iu* of dtfiniu 
vohtm^if in chfm., the mmie in which 
ga^es unite, one Tolumc of one sa^ vom- 
bining witii an eqnal volume, or tvice 
or thre^ times the volnnic of ajiotiwr 
gnA, zind in no in termed JiiLe proportioo. 
[.S>e No. 3.1 

VULU MTNODSLY, adv, [add.} In 
rolk or volumes ; in maaoes rolled on 
sincccBeiTely. 

VOL'UMUS. [L. we will.] In lav, the 
first word of n cUn»e in tlsp royal writa 
of protection and letters- fni tent, 

VOL IN TAR Y, a. [add] ValuntoT-s/ 
coNEetmfieet in taw, ei cdnvcyanec which 
ifl made on a goodj and not on a thJu- 
able consideration. — VoiKntiiTy <le/fOfif, 
a deposit which ari&es from the mere 
consent And a^retmcnt of the partifa. 
.— VitluTitfir}/ rfdi^ption, in SeatM latCt 
ift when tlie wadacttcr (niortgagpc) re- 
ceive* hh money, and then r^Dponce^ 
vtiluiitary. 

VOL UNTEE,t n [Fr, votrmti} WDL 
[Chituccr.] 

VOLUP'T[!ARY,a. Cive« to pleasure; 
voluptuona. 



WAISE 



WALKING-STICKS 



WAMBLE-CBOPPED 



VOLTTJLUS, n. [L. volvo.] In paiho., 
the same as Intussubobftion,— tcAtVA 

VOMITURI"TION, n. An ineffectual 
effort to Tomit, 

VOR'TI€0SE, a. Whirling; turning; 
vortical. 

VORTIO'INOUS, a. Haying a mo- 
tion round a centre; as, a vortiginout 
whirl. 

VO'TUM, II. [L.] A row or promise. 

VOUCH, V. t [add.] To support; to 
maintain; to back; to follow up. [Mil- 
ton.) 

VOUCHE,t V. t or i. To ▼ouch.— 
Vouckfenf infin. mood. Vouehen sauft 
to Tonchsafe. — Voueheth icatf^ Toucbsafe 



ye.— 7%e king voueJies it save, the king 
vouchsafes it. [Chaucer.] 

VOULOE, n. [Qu., Fr. vouge, a boar- 
spear, or hunter's staff.] In ancient 
armouTf a peculiarly shaped military 
implement affixed to the staff, like the 
pike or balbert; called also langue' 
de-lxmtfy from its resemblance to the 
tongue of an ox. [See cut in Diet. 
Spear.] 

VOW, V. t. [add.] To threaten solemnly, 
or upon oath ; as, to vow vengeance. 
[ShahA 

VOW'ELLISH, instead of VOWEL- 
ISH. 

VOY'AOEABLE, a. [add.] That may 
be sailed or travelled over. 



VUL'GARLy, adv. [add.] Publicly. 

\ShahA 

VULNIF'ie, instead of VULNITIC. 
VUL'PILINE, or VULPIN'IC ACID, 

n. An acid substance obtained from the 

Lichen vulpinus of Linn. 
VUL'PIS MORBUS,!!. [L.] Baldness; 

decay and fall of the hair ; alopecia. 
VUL'TUS, n. [L.] The looks; the coun- 
tenance. 
VUL'VA, n. [L.1 In anat., an elliptic 

opening inclosed by the labia migora 

of the pudendum. — Vuiva eerebrit a 

small foramen of the brain. 
VUY^DERS, !i. In anc. armour^ guiders; 

straps serving to draw together the 

various parts of the armour. 



I WA', n. A wall. [Scotch.] 
WAAL, n. A well. [Scotch,] 
W-^D, V, t. To stuff with tow, cotton, 
rags, or other soft substance ; to make 
up in small parcels. 
WAD, V. auxil Would. [Scotch ] 
W^D'-HOOK, n. A rod with a sort of 
screw, to draw wads out of a gun. 
WAD'MOLL, !i. A very coarse cloth 
manufactured in the 16th century. 
WAD'NA. Would not. [Scotch.] 
WAD'SETTER, !i. In ScoU law, one 
who holds by a wadsett. [See Wad- 
set.! 

WACHT.f for Watched. [^p«i#er.] 
WAE,n. Wo. [Scotch.] 
WAE,t ». Woe. [Spenter.] 
WAE'SOME, a. Woful; melancholy. 
[Scotch.] 
I WA'F£R£R,t n. A person who sold 
wafers; a sort of cakes so called. 
[Chaucer.] 

WAFF, n. A hasty motion ; the act of 
waving ; a slight stroke from any soft 
body; a sudden bodily ailment ; a blast. 
[Scotch.] 

WA'FOURES,t n. plur. Wafers; a 
sort of cakes. [Chaucer.] 

WAPT,ii. [add.] A sweep; a lift. 

WAFT^ER, n. [add.] A blunted sword, 
formerly used in military exercises and 
sword-and-buckler play. 

WAFT'OR.t n. A conductor of a vessel 
at sea. 

WAO'ET.t a. [See Watchet.) Pale or 
light blue. [Chaucer.] 

WAG'MOIRES,t n. plur. Quagmires. 
[Spenser.] 

WAG'NERITE, !i. A rare mineral 
which occurs at Salzburg in small veins 
of quartz in clay-slate. It consists of 
the phosphoric and fluoric acids, mag- 
nesia, iron, and manganese. It was 
formerly confounded with the Brazi- 
lian topaz. 

WAIF, a. Strayed; vagabond; solitary; 
worthless : ignoble ; inferior. [Scotch.] 

WALF, !i. [add.] A wanderer. 

WAlMENT',t v.i. [Fr.guementer.] To 
lament; to mourn; to complain; to 
fret. [Chaucer.] 

WAIMENT'ING,! n. Lamentation. 
[Chaucer.] 

WAINE,t n. See Waiw. [Chaucer.] 

WAIR, !i. A piece of timber, two yards 
long and a foot broad. 

WETSE,) [*<"«*•] 



w. 



WAIS'ING, \ppr. Leading; directing. 

WEIS'ING, f [Scotch.] 

WAIST, n. [add.] Waist-anchor, a spare 
bower-anchor in a war- vessel. 

WAIST'ER, »i. [add.] Waisters are 
green hands, or broken-down seamen, 
placed in the waist of a man-of-war, 
to do duty not requiring much exer- 
tion, or a knowledge of seamanship. 

WAlTE,t V. i. [See Wait.] To watch. 
[Chaucer.] 

WAKE, n. [add.] A ship is said to stay 
to the weather of her wahe, when, in 
her staying, she is so quick, that she 
does not fall to leeward upon a tack ; 
but that, when she is tacked, her wake 
is to the leeward. 

WAKE'MAN, n. The chief magistrate 
of the town of Ripon, in England. 

WAKE'RIFE, ) a. Vigilant ; watch- 

WAUK'RIFE,) fill. [Scotch] 

WA.LA-WA,t intety. See Welawat. 



[Chaucer.] 

WA-- 



ALE, n. [add.] In a three-decked 
ship-of-war there is a middle wale, be- 
tween the chain or channel wale and 
the main-wale. 

WALE-KNOT,) !i. Instead of the 

WALL'-KNOT,J words, '^shuts, tacks, 
and stoppers," read sheets, tackles, and 
stoppers. 

WALHAL'LA, instead of WAL'HXL- 
LA. 

WAL'IE, a. Excellent; large; ample. 
[Scotch.] 

WAL'ISE, It. A portmanteau; a valise; 
saddle4>ags. [Scotch.] 

WALK, V. ^ [add.] To walk the plank, 
an expression borrowed from the prac- 
tice of pirates, who, when they deter- 
mine to destroy those on hotird of a 
captured vessel, place a plank project- 
ing over the side, and force their vic- 
tims to walk out on it till they slip off 
into the water.— 7b walk into, to get 
the upper band of; to take advantage 
of; to scold severely; to punish; to 
give a beating to. [Common vulgar ex- 
pression.] 

WALKING-CANE, !f. Same as 
Walkino-Staff. 

WALKING-LEAF, n. The common 
name of insects of the genus Phy Ilium. 
[See Phtllium in this Supt).\ 

WALK'ING-STICKS, n. The various 
species of insects of the orthopterous 
family PhasmidsB are so cidled, fh>m 
the resemblance of most of them to 
pieces of stick. The gigantic Diura 
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Titan of New South Wales, a species of 
the family, is very solitary in its habits. 




Walking ■Cnir. Diura Titan. 

and is locally named walhing-straw, or 
animated stick, 

WALL, II. A well. [Scotch.] 

WALL'ABY, n. The larger species of 
kangaroos are often so named in Aus- 
tralia. 

WALLETfiER', n. One who carries a 
wallet 

WAL'LIE. ft. A valet. [ScoteA.] 

WALXOP, !i. A quick motion; a 
vaulting; a leaping backwards and 
forwards; a severe blow. [Scotch.] 

W^LL'OWING,pi>r. [add.] Weltering. 

WALL'-PIE, n. A phujt, 

WAL'LYDRAIGLE, n. The youngest 
bird in a nest; hence, any feeble ill- 
grown creature. [Scotch.] 

WAL'NOTE,t n. A walnut. [Chau- 

W.J 

WAL'TER,t V. i. To roll ; to welter. 

WALTH, n. Wealth; riches; plenty. 
[Scotch.] 

WAL'WE,t V. i. [Sax. walwian.] To 
tumble about; to wallow. [Chaucer.] 

WAL'WING,tJ»pr. Wallowing. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WAM^BAIS,t n. [Sax. wambe, the ab- 
domen.] A body-garment stuffed with 
wool, which ultimately became cor- 
rupted into gambeson. It was used as 
an extra defence by soldiers in the 
middle ages. 

W AM'BLE-CROPPED, a. Sick at the 
stomach ; figuratioelwt wretched ; hu- 
miliated. [American.] 



WARKAMOOWEE 



WASH-BOWL 



WAMETU,^'}«-^»>«lly^"^- t^^^*-i 

W AMP'ISH, V. t. To brandish ; to flou- 
rish; to toes about in a threatening, 
boasting, or frantic manner. [Scotch.] 

'WAN.pret.wad pp. of Win or Won. Got; 
won.— Wan o^CTf got over. [Scotch.] 

WAN,t pret. of Win, Gained ; earned. 
[Chaucer.] 

WANG, fi. [add.] A cheek-tooth, or 
grinder. [ dhaucer. I 

WANG'ER,tfi. ApiUowforthecheek. 
[Chaucer.] 

WAN'ION, K. A misfortune or cala- 
mity; Tengeance; the devil. [Scotch.] 

WANNLE, a. Active; strong; healthy. 
\Scotch.] 

WANT, V. t. [add.] To faU short or be 
deficient in something necessary for the 
completion of some certain number, 
quantity, time, age, &c.\ as, I want only 
three months of sixty. 

WAN'-THRIVEN, a. Stunted; de- 
cayed : in a state of decline. [Scotch. ] 

WAN'TRUST,t n. LUeraUp, waned 
trust; decaying or dying trust; dis- 
trust. [Chaucer.] 

WAP, V. t. To throw quickly ; to flap. 
[Scotch] 

WAP, It. A throw; a quick and smart 
stroke. [Scotch.] 

WAPTENED,ta. Sw Waped. 

WAPTEBED, a. Restless; fatigued. 
[Local.] 

WAR, n. [add.] Articles of war. [See 
Abticlb in this Supp.] 

WARD, n. [add.] Wmrd of court, an in- 
fant under the protection of the court 
of chancery. 

WARiyAOE,tii. Money paid and con- 
tributed to watch and ward. 

WARDE'.€ORPS,t II. [Fr. garde- 
corps. See Wabd.] A body-guard. 
[Chaucer.] 

WARD'EiN,t n. [See Warden.] A 
Warden of a college ; a guard ; a keeper 
of a gate, f Chitucer.] 

WARD'EINS,t n.plur. Guards; watch, 
men. [Chaucer,] 

WARD^EN-PIE, n, A pie made of war- 
den-pears. [Shah,] 

WARD'£RERE,t n. A warder ; a staff. 
\ Chaucer.] 

WARD'EylT,ta. Quit of giving money 
for the keeping of wards. 

WARD'ROPE,t \n, [Fr. garde robe,] 

WARD'ROBE,t ; A water-closet; the 
place where a close stool is kept. 
[Chaucer,] 

WARE, n. [add.] Stuff; materials. 

WARE'L£SSE,f a. Wareless. — /Tu 
warelesse paine, his pain of which he 
was not aware. [iS^peiiMr.l 

WARaANGLE,t n. A small wood- 
pecker. [Chaucer. \ 

WAR'lCE,t )v. t. [Fr. guerir, to cure, 

WAR'I8H,t { to heal. From guerir 
we have guarish, used by Speneer; and 
by the substitution of to for ow we get 
warieh, or w€irice,] To cure ; to heal. 
[See Garisoun in this Supp.] [Chaucer.] 

WAR'ICE,t ) r. t. To recover from 

WAR'lSH,f f sickness. [Chaucer.] 

WAR ISON.t fi. [From gariton, or gar- 
niton,] Preparation ; provision ; supply ; 
guerdon; reward. [Chaucer.] 

W AR'ISON,n. [Fr. guerre, and son, war- 

'sound.] A note of assault. [W.ScoU,] 

WARiC It. Work. [Scotch.] 

WARKAMOO'WEE, n. A canoe with 
out-rigger, used at Point de Galle, 
island of Ceylon. It is generally manned 
by four or five Lascars, who sit grouped 
together for hours at the end of the 
lever, adding or taking away a man ac- 
cording to the strength of the wind. 



The warkamoowees, during the north- 
east monsoon, even when blowing very 
hard, venture 20 and 25 miles from land 




WarkamoovM of Puinl dt Q«U«b 

for the purpose of fishing, or to carry 
fruits to vessels in the offing. They 
often sail 10 miles an hour. 

WARRE,tn. Work. [Spenser,] 

WAR K'LOOMS, n. Tool^ instruments. 
[Scotch,] 

WARLD, n. World. [Scotch.] 

WARM'-BLOODED ANIMALS, it. A 
name given to mammalia and birds 
which have a two-fold circulation, vis., 
that which takes place in the lungs, 
called the ptc/mome, and that which 
takes place through the entire system, 
called the spstemic circulation. 

WARM HEXRTEDNESS, n. An affec- 
tionate disposition ; cordiality. 

WARNE,t V, t. [See Warn.] To cau- 
tion; to apprise; to deny; to ref^ise. 
[Chaucer,] 

WARNE'STORE,t» <.[From Fr. gar- 
nison, and Eng. store.] To f^imish ; to 
store. [Chaucer.] 

WARP, V. I. [add.] To work itself for- 
ward ; as, insect-armies warp. 

WARP'ING,8. [add.] Warping a ship, 
the act of moving her along by means 
of a warp made fsst to a dolphin, or to 
any object on shore. 

WAR'-PRQQF, a. Able to resist a war- 
like attack. 

WAR'RANTY, II. (add.] Warranty of 
lands is altogether superaeded in prac- 
tice by 3 and 4 Wm. IV., cc. 27, 74. 

WAR'RATD,t prei. Blade war upon. 



[Spenser.] 

WAR'RIE,t I 

WAR'IE,f f ^oji.] To curse; to exe- 



WAR'RI£,t ) t^. i. [Snx.werian,watri- 



crate; to abuse; to speak eril of. — 

Also written warray and werrep. [See 

Worry.] [Chaucer.] 
WAR'S€OT,t It. A contribution usually 

made towards armour in the time of 

the Saxons. 
WARSE, a. or adv. Wone.— Worst, 

worst. [Scotch,] 
WARST'LE,) „ . T,^ «„.^*i«. 

w ar'sellJ J. '^- '• T*^ J'^H® ; 

WRAST'LE,) "*"^® 



[Scotch,] 



to 



WARST'LE, in. A struggle; a wrestle. 
WAR'SELL, f [Scotch,] 
WARTU,t n. A customary payment 
for castle-guard. 

WART'-HOG, n. A 
name given to pachy- 
dermatous animals 
of the genus Phaco- 
chcerus, fWmi the 
projecting append- 
ages about the head. 
They are natives of 
Africa. The en- 
ii«id or w«rt.iMf. graved figure is the 
P, (Ekmi. 
WASH,ta. Washy; weak. 
WASH^-BOWL, n, A bowl to wash in. 
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WATEB-GLADIOLE 

WASU'EN,t pp. of Wash. Washed* 
\ Chaucer.] 

WASH'ERWOMAN'S SCALL, n, A 
species of psoriasis, or 
scall, which appears oa 
the wrists and fore- 
arms of washerwomen 
from the irritation of 
soap. 

WASH'-HAND BA^ 

SIN, It. A basin for 

washing the hands in. 

WAS'NA. Was not 

[Scotch.-] 

WASP -TONGUE, a. 
A peevish and mis- 
chievous tongue. 
_^§hah.] 
^ WASTE, a. r»d<i.] Un- 

inhabited. [SIpeuer.] 
WASTE, II. [add.] In 
Ian. JSm Waist.] 
WAS'TEL-BREDE,t it. [Fr. gasteau, a 
cake.] Cake-bread ; breaid made of the 
finest flour and well baked. [Chaueer,] 
WAS'TELL-€ARE, n. Wassail-cake ; 
an oaten loaf baked in the oven with 
caraway-seeds, &c., in it. It was used 
along with the wassail-bowl. [Scotch,] 
WASTE'-STEAM PIPE, a. In aiitarMe 
engine, a pipe for conveying away the 
steam that escapes through the safety- 
valve. 
WAST'ORS,t n. Thieves, 
WAST'OUB^t n. A vraster; a spoiler. 
[ChoMcer,] 

WAST^RIE, ) It. ProdigaUty; waste- 
WAST'ERIE,} fUneas. [Scotch,] 
WAST'RIFE, II. Waste; imprudent ex- 
pense. [Scotch.] 

WAST'RIFE, a. Prodigal; wasteful 
^coteh,] 

WAT, a. Wet. [ScoUh.] 
WAT, V. i. To know ; to trow. [SbofcA.] 
WATCH, n. Jadd.] A watch^gbt; a 
night-light. [isAoA.] — A candle marked 
out into sections, each of which was a 
certain portion of time in burning. 
WATCH, V. t. [add.] To wait for; to 
expect ; to look for. 
WATCH 'ET,t II. A pale blue colour. 
WATE,t V. t. [See Wit.] To wit; to 
know. [Chaucer.] 

WA'TEB, n. [add.J Oxygenated water, 
peroxide of hydrogen, a liquid contain- 
ing twice as much oxygen as common 
water. It instantly bleaches litmus and 
other organic colouring matters. 
WA'TER, t^. t. [add.] To void urine. 
WA'TER-APPLE, M. A tree, the An- 
ona of LiiinaBUS. 

WA'TER-BIRD, II. A bird that fre- 
quents the water. 

WA'TER-BOATMAN.it. The boat-fly, 
a hemipterous insect of the genus No- 
tonecta, so called fh>m its swimming 
powers, and two of its legs being longer 
than the rest, and looking like oars. 
[See Boat-Flt in this Supp.] 
WA'TER-BROO, a. Water-gruel. 
[Scotch.] 

WA'TEIL-f^ALTROPS, n. A plant of 
the genus Potaroogeton. 
WA'TER-FLEA, n. A small entomos- 
tracous crustacean, common at times 
in fresh -water. It belongs to the genus 
Polyphemus. 

WA'TER-FLT, n. [add.] A name given 
to the species of Perla. 
WALTER- GA6E, It. A sea-wall or bank 
to restrain the current and overflowing 
of the water. 

W A'TER-G ANG, ». A trench or courve 
for conveying a stream of water. 
WA'TER-GLADIOLE,it. A plant, the 
Butomus umhellatus (Linn.) 
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WATER-INCH, n. In hvdrauUes, a 
measare of water equal to the quantity 
discharged in 24 hours through a cir- 
cular opening in a thin plate, of one 
inch diameter, under the least pressure, 
that is, when the water merely covers 
the orifice. This quantity is 600 cubic 
feet very nearly. 

WA'TER-LAID ROP£,n. SeeUoFK in 
this Supp. 

WA'TER-PURPIE, fi. Water-speed- 
well; brook-lime. [Scotch.] 

W^'TER-RADISH, n. A species of 
water-cress. 

W^'TER-RET, V. t. To apply water to 
flax or hemp ; to water-rot. 

WA'TERS€APE,n.[mrfer,and escape.] 
An aqueduct or passage for water. 

WA'TER-SHREW, n. An insectivorous 
aquatic animal, the Sarex fodieiu. 

WA'TER-TUPE'LO, n. A plant, the 
Nytta dentiaUata (Linn.) 

WATH'ER, n. Weather. [Scotch^ 

"WATTLED, pp. [add.] Formed of 
hurdles ; inclosed with hurdles. 

WATJCH, \a. Unpleasant to the taste 

WAU6H, ) or smell; nauseous; bad; 
worthless. [Scotch.] 

WAFF,^'}^ 5m Wa7F in this 5iH|if>. 

WAUR'ED, pp. Worsted; vanquished. 
[Scotch.] 

WAVE,f prrf. of fTeowe. Wove. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WAVE'-LOAF, n. A loaf for a wave- 
offering. 

WAWES,t 'or Waves. [Spenser.] 

WAWES,t for Woes. [Oower.] 

WAWL, \v. t. To look wildly; to roll 

WAUL, f the eyes. [Scotch.] 

WAWS, R. p2iir. Waves.— IFaiof, wells, 
and steelchies, waves, whirlpools, and 
gulfs. [Scotch.] 

WAX' -BILL, n. A small finch, genus 
Estrilda, so called from its beak being 
ted like wax. It is often kept in cages. 

WAX'EN, a. [add.] ResembUng wax; 
soft as wax. 

WAX'-PAPER,n. A kind of paper pre- 
pared by spreading over its surface a 
coating made of white wax, turpentine, 
and spermaceti. 

WAX'-S€OT,t 11. A duty anciently 
paid twice a-year, towards the charge 
of wax-candles in churches. 

WAY,t V. t. To weigh; to press with 
weight; to regard; to esteem.— 7\> 
downewap, to weigh down; to over- 
balance. [Spenser.] 

WAT,t V- '• To put m the way ; to teach 
a horse to go in the way. 

WAY, V. {. To journey. 

WAY, R. [add.] The time in which a 
certain space can be passed through or 
over; as, a fitrlong-wav, a mile-way, 
signifying any short time. [Chaucer.] 

WAY,t adv. Away.— Do way, do away; 
put away. [Chaucer.] 

YfXYD,fpret. Journeyed. [Spenser.] 

WAYE,t V. t. To weigh; to press with 
weight. [Chaucer.] 

WAY'MENT.t V. i. [add.] To bewaU. 



lY'MENT,t n. Lamentation. [iSTpen- 

ser.] 
WEAK, a. [add.] Weah evils, evils which 

are causes of weakness. [SAoA.] 
WfiAX-A-WAY',t »'nW. Alas! [See 

Welawat.I 
Wfi AX'REAF,t n. [Sax. weal, and reaf, 

■poliation.] The robbing of a dead 

man in his grave. 

W£AN'ELL,t It. A weanling; an ani- 
mal newly weaned. [Spenser.] 
WEAR, V. t. [add.] To last; to endure. 

[Scotch.] 
II. — Burr. 



WEAR, V. t [add.] To wear the Sachet, 
a phrase which alludes to a custom, 
now obsolete, by which, on paying a 
certain fee, or otherwise making in- 
terest with the huntsmen of the Cale- 
donian hunt, any citizen aspirant, whose 
rank did not entitle him to become a 
member of that society, might become 
entitled to the field privileges of the 
hunt, and, among others, was allowed 
to wear thejachet of the order. [Scotch.] 

WM^'}"War. [Scotch.] 

WfiAR'IFU, a. Painful; distressing; 
tiresome. [Scotch.] 

WfiA'RY, V. i. To become weary ; to 
tire ; to become impatient of continu- 
ance. 

On the Ides of one month, Alphios collected 
lus money, and by the calends nf the next, 
lie wetuied of the eoaiitry, and longed to re- 
turn to hii old employment. 

I'gmiU^s AnnottUUms M Horuee. 

WEATH'ER-BREEDER, n. A cloud- 
less sky, after a succession of rainy days, 
which is considered to denote rain. 
[Local] 

WEATH'ER-GAW, n. A weather-gall, 
— which see. [Scotch.] 

WfiAVED,t pp. [See Wave, r. «.] 
Waved; floated. [Spenser.] 

WfiA'VER'S SHUTTLE, n. A species 
of shell, in which the aperture is pro- 
duced into a long canal at each end 
(Ovuhtm volva) ; it belongs to the same 
family as the cowries. 

WEB, R. [add.] Wth, and the pin, dim- 
ness of sight ; cataract. [Shah.] 

WEBBE,t)M. [Sax.] A webl)er; a 

WEB,t ) weaver. [Chaucer.] 

WEB'STERITE,R. Aluminite; hydrous 
subsulphate of alumina, found in Sus- 
sex, and at Halle, in Prussia, in reni- 
form masses and botryoidal concretions 
of a white or yellowish-white colour. 

WEDDE,t n. [See Wad.] A pawn or 
pledge.— To wedde, for a pawn. [Chau- 
cer.]' 

WEDDER, R. A castrated ram; a 
wether. [Provincial. ] 

WfiDE,t R. [Sax. w€Bd, wada. See 
WebdJ Clothing; apparel. [Chaucer.] 

WfiDE,t R. [Sax. wiod.] A weed; a 
useless herb. [Chaucer.] 

WEED, R. [add.] A cant name for to- 
bacco. 

WEED, R. [add.] Raiment. [Spenser.] 

WEEL, a. or wh. Well. [&;oteA.] 

WEEL, R. Weal; prosperity; advantage. 
[Scotch.] 

WEEP, V. i. [add.] To flow; as, the 
blood weeps m>m my heart. [5AaA.] 

WEEP, V. t. [add.1 To pass or consume 
in weeping ; as, siie wepi away the rest 
of her life. [Atidison.] 

WEET, r. t. [add.] To be informed; to 
have knowledge. 

WEET,t V. t. To wet. [^TpfR^er.] 

WEETE'LES8E,t a. [SmWeet.J Un- 
knowing; unknown; not understood. 
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EE'VILLY, instead of WEE'VILY. 
WEFTE,t pp. [See Waive. Wave.1 

Waived; avoided; removed. [Spenser.] 
WEFTE,t l"- [See Waif.] A wan- 
WEFT,t { derer. [filp«R#«r.] 
W:EI6H, v. t. [add.] To weigh out, to 

outweigh. [^RoA.] 
WEIGH'-BAURS, r. The beam of a 

balance for weighing. [Scotch,] 
WEIGH'-SHAFT,R..S^WiFEii-SHAn. 
WEIGHT, ) n. A kind of sieve, without 
WECHT, ) holes, for winnowing com. 

[Scotch.1 

WEIGH'r-NOTE, ) n. A slip of pa- 

WEIGHr-TICKET,) per, written or 
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printed, on which is marked the amount 
of goods, coals, &c., delivered to a por- 
ter, carman, or other bearer, to insure 
exact delivery, or become an evidence 
of defalcation. 

WEIGHT'Y,a. [add.] Of importonce or 
authority on account of experience, 
wisdom, or virtue; as, the weightiest 
men in the weightiest stations. [^a9</2.] 

WUBl! } "' ^ "^^^ whirlpool. [Scotch.] 
WEISE, \v. t. To lead; to guide; to 
WEIZE, ) point out; to show the way: 
to direct; to put in the way. [Scotch.] 
WEIS'SITE, R. [In honour of Professor 
Weiss of Berlin.! A mineral of an ash- 
gray or brownisn colour, found at Fa- 
lun in Sweden, in oblique rhombic 
prisms. Its principal constituents are 
silica, alumine, magnesia, and potash. 
WEIVE,t r t [See Waive, WavbJ To 
forsake ; to decline ; to refuse. [Cnau- 
cer.] 

WEIVE,t V. i. To depart. [Chaucer.] 
WEIV'ED,t pp. Departed. \ Chaucer.] 
WfiRE,t V. i. [See Weak.] To become 
or grow weak. [Chaucer 7] 
W£KE,t a. Weak. [Chaucer.] 
WEKEE'. A word to express the neigh- 
ing of a horse. [Chaucer.] 
W£L,t adv. Well; in a good condition. 
[Chaucer.] 

WEL'€OME.TO-OUR.HOUSE, r. A 
plant, Laetuca nuarina. 
WELD,t V. t. To wield; to manage; to 



direct. [Spenser A 

W£LDE,t V. t. To govern; to wield. 
[Chaucer.] 

WfiLD'Y,t a. Wieldy; active. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WfiLE,t adv. Well. [Chaucer.] 

WfiLE,t R. [See Weal.] Prosperity; 
wealth; good fortune. — Wde or wo, 
prosperity or misfortune. [Spenser.] 

WELE'FyL,t a. Productive of happi- 
ness. [Uhtotcer.] 

WeLETi;LN£SS,t R. Happiness. 
[Chaueer.1 

WELK£,t pret. of Walh. Walked. 
[Chaucer. \ 

WELKE,t V. i. [See Welk.] To wither; 
to decay. [Chaucer.] 

WELK' ED, pp. [add.] Withered ; 
mouldy. [Chaucer.] — Shortened ; con- 
tracted. [jSilpenMr.J 

WELR'ED, la. Fulled, as cloth; cal- 

WAUK'IT, ; lous. [Scotch.] 

WELL, a. [add.] Just; right; proper. 
01 Porcine was thit vsU.' ShAk. 

WELL, adv. [add.] WOl to do, well off; 
in a state of ease as to pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. [Colloq.] — Well appeared, 
rendered apparent [Shah.] — Well 
lihing, in good condition. [Shah.] 

WELL, V. t. [add.] To cause to flow. 
[Spenser.] 

WELL,t n. Weal; weU-being.— IFe//- 
apay'd, well satisfied. — WeU avizing, 
looking with attention* r^peR««r.] 

WEIiLE,t V. i. To flow as from a spring. 
[Chaucer.] 

WELL'-FLETCH'ED,t a. Well fitted 
with feathers; as, a weU-Jletched arrow. 

WELL'-PLfiAS'EDNESS,t r. State of 
being well-pleased. 

WELL'-VOW'ELLED, a. Haring a 
proper intermixture of vowels; formed 
with melodious vowels; as, weU-vow- 
eOed words. 

WELL'-WISHED, a. Beloved; be- 
friended. [Shah.] 

WEL'METH,t for Welleth. Spring- 
eth. [Chaucer.] 

WELSH'-HOOK, a. A weapon of war, 
ancienUy used by the Welsh, and sup- 
posed to have been a pike with a hook 
8z 
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placed at some distance below its point, 
I like some of the ancient partizans. 
I WELT£,t pret. of Welde. GoTeraed. 
[Chaucer A 

WELTER'S TUBE,n. A safety-tube in- 
troduced into a WouIfe*8 bottle, to pre- 
vent retrograde pressure. [iSSee Woultb's 
Apparatus.] 

WEL'-THE W'ED.t ) « {See Thew.I 

WELL'-THEW'ED,t) Well -educat- 
ed; endowed with good qualities; full 
of moral wisdom. [Chaucer^ Spenser.] 

WEL'-WIL'LY,t a. [5«e Willy in this 
^upp.] Farourable; propitious. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEMME,t n. [Sax. See Wem.] A spot; 

a fault; a blemish Without wemme, 

spotless; faultless. [Chaucer.] 

WENCHE,tn. &e Wench. [Chaucer.] 

WEND,t n. [Sax. wendan.] A certain 
quantity or circuit of ground. 

WEND,t for Wened, pret. of Wene 
(Ween). Thought; fancied; intended. 
[Chaucer, Spenser.] 

WENDE,t ». t*. See Wend. [Chaucer.] 

WENDE,t n. for Wene. [Chaucer.] 

WEND'EN,tprel.p/Mr.of Tf'ww. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WBNE,t V. i. [Sax. wenan. See Ween.] 
I To think ; to suppose ; to deem. [ Chau- 
cer.] 

WfiNE,t n. Guess; conjecture; sup- 
position. — Withouten wene, not by sup- 
position; certainly. [Chaucer.] 

WENT,t pp. of W^end. Gone. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WENT,t II. [From wend.] A way; a 
passage; a turning or tossing; a turning 
backwards and forwards. [Spenser.] 

WENT.t w- <• for Want. [CAauoCT-.l 

WEP,t pre*, of Wepe {Weep), Wept. 
[ChaucerA 

WfiPE'LY.t «. Causing tears. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEP'EN.t n. A weapon. [Chaucer.] 

WERCHE^t for Wbrke. Work. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WERE, [add.] Were preceded by if, is 
often followed by the infinitiTe mood, 
implying appointment, obligation, or 
necessity. — As it were, a qualifying 
phrase, used to soften expressions 
which might otherwise seem harsh. 

WERE,t for WER'EN.t pret. plur. of 
Am. At times used for Had. [Chaucer.] 

WfiRE,t V. t. [See Wear.] To wear; to 
defend. [Chaucer.] 

WfiRE,t n. [Fr. guerre.] War; warfare; 
dissension; confusion. [Ch<iueer.] 

WER'EN,t pret, plur. of Am. Were. 
rCA/i«irer.1 

WERE'NA. Were not. [Scotch.] 

WERKE,t «. [G. werh.] Work. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEKKE,t V. t. or t. To work. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WERRES;tfi.p2.oflV0rA«. [Chaucer.] 

WERN, n. A scar. [Scotch.] 

WERNE,+ V. t. To warn. [Chaucer.] 

WERRE,t »• War; confusion. [Chau- 
cer.] 

W£RaiEIE,to. t. To make war against. 
[Chaucer.] 

WERS£,t a. eompar. of Sad. Worse. 
[Chaucer.] 

WERSH, ) a. Insipid ; tasteless ; deli- 

WARSCH, { cate; having a pale and 
sickly look. [Scotch.] 

WERSTE,t a. tuperl. of Bad, Worst 
[Chaucer.] 

WE'Ry,t a. Weary. [Chaucer.] 

WE'SE. We shall. [Scotch.] 

WESH,t pre*. of Wash, Washed. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEST'ER,t V. t. To tend towards the 
[Chaucer.] 



WEST'LING, n. An inhabitant of the 

west. 
WESTHEN.t infm. of Wester. To tend 
towards the west. [Chaucer.] 
WETE,ta.Wet. [Chaucer.] 
WETE,t t>. «. To wet. [Chaucer.] 
WETE,t V. i. To weet; to know. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WETH'ER,t n. The weather. [Cfcoiicer.] 
WfiT'ING,! »• Knowledge. rCAa«c«r.] 
WBVE,t V, t. To weave. [Chaucer.] 
WEVE,t V. t. To waive; to put off; to 
prevent. [Chaucer.] 
WEX,t pret. of Were {Wax), Waxed; 
grew. [Chaucer,] 

WEX£,f 0. t. To wax; to grow. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEX'ING,t PPr- Increasing. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WEYED'EN,t prei. plur. of Wawe 
(W^vA). Weighed. [Chaucer.] 
WHA. Who. [Scotch.] 

^}}J^^^'|n. The curlew. [Scotch.] 

WHALE, r. t. To thrash; to beat. 
[Local.] 

WHALE^-FIN, n. The name usually 
given in commerce to whalebone. 

WHALE'-LOUSE, n. The Cyamus ceti, 
a crustacean found on the whale, is so 
named. 

WHALE'S' BONE. n. The tooth of the 
walrus, from which ivory was formerly 
made, but some ancient writers ima- 
gined that ivory was formed from the 
bones of the whale. 

WHALE'-SHOT, n. A name formerly 
applied to spermaceti. 

WHAMTLE,fi. A stroke; a blow; a 
slash. [Scotch.] 

WHANG, n. [add.] Leather. [Scotch.] 

WHANGfiE , n. A Japan cane or walk- 
ing-stick, made of a Chinese plant. 

WHAP'PING, a. Uncommonly large. 
[Provincial.] 
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WHARVES, plur. of Wharf. [United 
Stedes.] 

WHAT, pron. [add.] How great; a^ I 
know not what their virtue may be. 
Used adverbiaUy for how much; as, 
what am I the wiser for knowing Uiat. 
Used also to signify such as ; as, there 
are few persons but what can accom- 
plish this. — What is what. To know 
whixt is what, is to be knowing ; to know 
the nature of things. [Colloqui<d.] — 
What that, whatsoever. [Chaucer.] 

WHAT,t n. Tadd.] Something; as, a 
little what. iChaucer.] 

WHATFOR', adv. For what reason; 
why; wherefore. — Wfudfitr no? why 
not? [Scotch.] 

WHfiAL'-WORM, n. The Acarus au- 
tumnalis,or harvest-bug. It is so named 
from the glossy wheals which its bite 
produces. 

WHED'£R,t pron. or substitute. Whe- 
ther. [Chaucer.] 

WHEEL, n. [add.] Wheels receive dif- 
ferent names according to their forms 
and nses; as, crown-wheels, bevelled- 
wheels, paddle-wheels, ratchet-wheels, 
spur-wheels, sun-and-planet wheels, un- 
dershot-wheels, [See these terms in 
their proper places A 

WUfiEL'AOE, n. Duty or toll paid for 
carts, &c., passing over certain ground. 

WHSEN, n. A number ; a quantity ; a 
parcel. [Scotch.] 

WHELK'ED, a. Bidged; furrowed; 
welked. 

WHELK'-T ANGLE, n. String-winkle; 
whelks taken in the dredges are so 
I called by oyster-fishers. 
i08 



WHELBl, p. t. [add.] To sink; to d»- 
press. [Chaucer.] 
WHEN, ado. [add.] Since ; oonaidering 



WHfiNN£S,t adv. Whence. [Okaueer.] 
WHER,t pron. or substitute. Whether. 

[Chaucer.] 

WHER,t adv. Where. [Oumeer.] 
WHER', for Wbbbrfobb. [ShaA.] 
WHE'R, for Whether. [Shah.] 
WH£R£,a<fo. [add.] Whereas; whether. 

[Sh^.] 
WHERE'ABOUTS, ado. Same as 

Whereabout. 
WHERE AS^ [add.] Nevertheless; and 

yet. Used by Shah, for where. 
WHEREIN', [add.] In that. [Skak.] 
WHER£OF',t iKfv. Of whidi. [Chau- 
cer.] 
WHERTHROUGH',t adv, Throngh 

which. [Chaucer*] 
WHERWITH',t adv. With whkfa. 

[Chaucer.] 
WHETH'£R,t adv. for WniTHBX. 

[Spenser.] 
WHETTE,t pp. of Whet. Whetted; 

sharpened. [Chaucer.] 
WHICHE,t pron. rdat. Who ; whom : 

which; what; what sort of. [Chaucer.] 
WHID'DING, ppr. [See Wrid.) Scud- 
ding ; moving nimbly. [Scotch,] 
WHIG, V. t. To move at an easy and 

steady pace ; to jog. [Scotch.] 
WHIG, V. t. To urge forward, as a hone. 

[Scotch.] 
WHIG'AMORE, fi. Literally, a great 

whig; a term of the same meaning as 

whiff, applied in former times to the 

Presbyterians, but more contemptnons. 

[Scotch.] 
WHIG'GING, ppr. Jogging rudely; 

urging forward. [Scotch.] 
WHIG'MALEE'RIES, n. pi. Trinkets; 

knicknacks; whims; fancies. [5colcA.] 
WHILR£,t proR. relat. See Whilk. 

[Chaucer.] 
WHIL'LIED, pp. Wlieedled; cheated 

by wheedling. [Scotch.] 
WHIL'LY, V. t. To gnU ; to wheedle; to 

cheat with specious pretences. [SrotcAj 
WHIL'LYING, ppr. Bamboozfing; 

deceiving with specious pretences. 

[Scotch.] 
WHIL'LY.WHAS,n.p7vr. Idle cajoling 

speeches; flummery. [SicoteA.] 
WHILST, a. Space of time; meanwhile; 

interim. 

Uo it quickly: l*tt call Sir Toby, the vkiist. 
Skti 

WHIM.t V. i. To indulge in whims; to 

be giddy. 
WHIM'LING,t M. A person full of 

whims. 

WHIM'PER, V. t. To utter in a whin- 
ing or crying tone; as, to wAuaper 

forth complaints. 
WHIM SEYED,t a. Full of whimtejs; 

whimsical. 
WHIM'SieAL, a. [add.] Lndiennisly 

or oddly uncertain. 

WHIN,forWHEEN,-<4oA«rA«M. [iSmIcA.] 
WHINOE, v. i. To whine; to £swn like 

a dog. [Scotch.] 
WHIN(:^E'ING, ppr. Fawning and 

whining like a dog. [5eo<cA.J 
WHIN'GER, n. A short hanger, used 

as a knife at meals, and as a sword in 

broils. [Scotch.] 
WHIN'ID, a. [See Yirnewsd.] Musty; 

mouldy ; corrupted. — Winidst^ moat 

mouldy. [^AoA.] 
WHIN'NYING, ppr. Neighing. 
WHINS, n. Furxe; gorse. [^coteA.] 
WHIRL' WIG, r. a beetle of the famUy 

GyrinidK, so called from its whirling 

motions on the snrfkoe of water. 
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WHlR'RY.t V. t. To fly rapidly with 
noise ; to hurry ; to whir. 

WHIR'EYjf V. U To hurry. 

WHIR'RYING,t ppr. Flying rapidly. 

WHISK, n. [add.] A cooper's plane for 
levelling the chimes of casks. 

WHISK^'ERS, II. plur. In skips, two 
booms rigged out, one on either side 
before the knight^beads, used in place of 
a spritsail-yard to spread the jib-boom 
guys, for the better security of this boom 
when the jib is set. 

WHISR'Y-JACK, n.Th9 familiar name 
of a species of jay, common in North 
America. It is the Qarmltu cana- 
densis, 

WHIST,t PP' o^ Whitt, SUenced. 
[Spenser.] 

\vHIS'TLE,t M. The weasand; the 
windpipe; the throat. — To v>eet onis 
whistle, to take a draught of liquor. 
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ITHITE, a. [add.] Fair; specious. 
[Chaneer.]— While death, for white- 
ness or paleness of death. [Shak.] 
WHlTE,t V, t. To whiten; to grow 
white. [Chaucer.] 

WHITE^BART, n. A fish of the carp 
kind. 

WHITE'-BO Y,t n. An old term of en- 
dearment ; as, one of God's while-boys. 
[Buntfon.] It appears to be equivalent 
to innoeent or darling. 
WHITE-GUM, n. Strophulus albidus, 
a species of gum-rash, in which the 
pimples are small, hard, and whitish. 
WHITE'HART SILVER, n. A mulct 
on certain lands in or near to the forest 
of Whitehart, in England. 
WHITE'-H ASS, ) n. Sausages stuflF- 
WHITE^-HAWSE, f ed with oatmeal 
and suet. [SeotchA 
WHlTE'SBilTH, n. A tinsmith. 
WHITE' SPURS, n. A sort of esquires, 
BO called from the spurs which they 
wore at their creation. 
WHITE' SQUALL, n. In seamen's Ian., 
a violent and dangerous gust of wind 
which occurs in or near the tropics, 
accompanied with white broken water 
on the surface of the sea, which is torn 
up by the violence of the wind. 
WHITE'-WINGED, a. Having white 
wings. 

WHITH'ER, adv. [add.] To which; 
as, I hare published another treatise, 
whither I refer the reader. [Walher.] 
WHIT'ING-POUT, n. A fish, the 
Gadus barbatus (Linn.), having the body 
white. 
WHITTLING, n. The yonng of the 

bull-trout. [Scotch.] 
WHIT'SUN-FARTHINGS, n. Pente- 
costals, — which see. 

WHIT'TIE-WHAT'TIE, n. Vague, 
shu£Bing, or cajoling language; a per- 
son who employs every means to gain 
an end. [Scotch.] 

WHIT'TIE-WHAT'TIE, v. i. To talk 
frivolously; to shilly-shally. [Scotch.] 
W H I T'T I E- WH AT'TIEING, ppr. 
Making foolish conjectures ; reasoning 
to little purpose. [Scotch.] 
WHIT'TLESHAWL, n. A fine ker- 
seymere shawl bordered with fringes. 
WHO, pnm. rs/flrf. [add.] He who; as, 
who talks much must talk in vain. 
[Oay,\'-'Who that, whosoever. [Chaw- 
cer.) 
WHO'A, exclam. Stopl stand still I 
WHOLE, R. [add.;] Upon tke whole, all 
circumstances being considered or ba- 
lanced against each other; upon a re- 
view of the whole matter. 
WHOM'LING,|>t>r. Whelming; over- 
turning. [Scotch.] 



WHORN, R. Horn. [Scotch.] 

WHOThl-.t }**• *^' ^^'* [-Spsiwer.] 
WHUL'LY-WHA'ING,i>pr. Cajoling. 

[Scotch.] 

WHUM'MLE,)r. t. To whelm; to 
WHUM'MEL,) turn over; to turn 

upside-down. [Scotch.] 
WHUN'STANE, n. Whinstone. 

[Scotch.] 
WHY, adv, [add.] For which thing. 

My sword is drawn. — Then let it do at ouce 

The thing wAy thoa hut drawn it. Shall. 

— For why? for what reason? 
Wr, pron. With. [Scotch.] 
WICK'ET, n. fadd.] In the Uniled 

States, a place of shelter, or camp made 

of the boughs of trees, used by lum- 
bermen. 
WICK LESS LAMP, n. A self-gene- 

rating gas apparatus, which serves to 

manufacture oil-gas without a retort 

or furnace. The oil is raised through 

Ik small tube, and on applying a lighted 

taper to the tube, the oil is decom- 
posed at the extremity, and gas is 

generated. 
WIDE'- A WAKE, a. On the alert; 

ready prepared. 
WIDE'-AWAKE, n. A species of light 

felt-hat with the brim turned up all 

round. [SportiveJ 
WI'DENING, n. The act of making or 

becoming wide. 
WIDE'-WHERE, ad». Widely ; far and 

near. [Chaucer.] 
WIDOW, V. t. [add.] To survive; to 

be a widow to. 
WIfiRD£S,t n. plur. [Sax. wprd, fate, 

fortune ; wyrde, the fates. See Weird.] 

The fates or destinies. [Chaucer.] 
WIF,t n. [Sax. J A wife; a woman. 

[Chaucer.] 
WIFE'-CARLE, n. A man who busies 

himself about household affairs or 

women's work. [Scotch.] 
WlF'HQpD,! H. The state and cha^ 

racter of a wife. [Chaucer.] 
WlF'LE8,t a. Unmarried; without a 

wife. [Chaucer.] 
WIF'LY,ta. Becoming a wife. [Chau- 

cerj 
WIGHT, n. [add.] A moment; a small 

space of time. [.See Whit.] [Chaucer.] 
WIGHT,! n, [Etym. unknown.] A 

witch. [Chaucer.] 
WIGHT,t n. A weight. [Chaucer.] 
WlGHT,t a. [add.] Lively; sprightly; 

active. [Spenser.] 
WIGHTES,tn.j>Z«r. Witches. [Chau- 

cerj 
WIGHT'LY,t adv. [add.] Quickly; 

suddenly. [Spenser.] 
WIG'REVE, n. [Sax. wic-f/er^a.] A 

hamlet bailiff or steward. 
WIG'-TREE, n. Venetian sumac, AAim 

cotinus (Linn.), the wood of which is 

used as a yellow dye. 
WIKE,t n. [See Wic] A home; a 

dwelling. 

WIKE,t n. A week. [Chaucer.] 
WIK'£T,t «. A wicket. [Chaucer.] 
WIKKE.tfl. Wicked. [Chaucer.\ 
WIL'D,t for Willed. Ordered. [^«ii- 

ser.] 

WILD, for Weald. [Shah.] 
WILD'-BU'GLOSS, n. A plant of the 

genus Lycopsis (Linn.) 
WILD'-€U'€UMBER, n. A plant, Afo- 

mordica elaterium. 
WILD'-CUM'IN, n. A pUuit, Lageeeia 

cuminoides. 

WIL'DERNES8,for WiLDirE«8.[5AtfA.] 
WILD'-FIRE, n. [add.] The Lichen 
circumscriptus, an eruptive disease, con- 
sisting of clusters or patches of papule. 
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WILD'-FIRE RASH, n. The Stroplm- 
lus volatieus, a species of gum-rash, in 
which the pimples are in clusters or 
patches, generally flying from part to 
part. 

WILD'-OERMAN'DER, n. A plant of 
the genus Teuorium. 

WILD'GRAVE, ) n. [G.] In the old 

WALD^GRAVE,) German empire, the 
head forest-keeper; chief wood-ranger. 
The wUdgroM winds his buxle-hora. 

Sir W. Scott 

WILD'-LICH'EN, n. Lichen agnus, an 
eruptive disease, in which the papulss 
are distributed in dusters or large 
patches of a vivid red colour. 

WILD'-LIQ'UGRICE, n. A plant, the 
Abrus precalorius, a native of the West 
Indies. 

WILD'-OLIVE, R. Oleaster, a name 
given to plants of the genus Elssagnus. 

WlLiy-PLAN'TAIN, n. A plant, the 
Alisma ranuneuloides. 

WILD'.PUR'SLANE, r. A plant, the 
Euphorbia pepHs. 

WILD-ROCKET, r. A plant of the 
genus Sisymbrium. 

WILD'-ROSE'MARY, r. A plant, the 
Andromeda polifolia. 

WILD'-TANSY, r. A plant, the PoUn- 
tilla anserina. 

WILD'-THYME, n. A plant, the Thy- 
mus serpylfum. 

WILD-VINE, R. A plant, the VUis 
labrusca. 

WILL, R. [add.] EstaU at will, in law, 
is where lands and tenements are let by 
one man to another, to have and to 
hold, at the vrill of both parties, land- 
lord and tenant; so that either may 
determine his will and quit his con- 
nections with the other at his pleasure. 
It is the lowest estate that can arise by 
agreement between parties. — Will or 
nill, willing or unwilling. [Spenser.] 

WILL'-A-WA, exdam. Weal away! 
woe is me I [Scotch.] 

WIL'LET, R. A common shore-bird in 
the United States, the Totanussemipal- 
maius, remarkable for its affection for 
its young and its eggs. 

WILL'OW, R. [add.] White willow, 
Salix alba ; dvtfmrf creeping willow, S. 
repens ; osier- willow, S. viminalis ; 
crack vrillow, S.firagilis; rose-willow, 
S.hilix; golden willow, S. vitellina; 
Bedford willow, S. Musseliana; sweet 
willow, S. peniandra. 

WILL'OW-LARK, r. The sedge-bird, 
— which see. 

WILLOW-NIGHTINGALE, r. The 
Emberiza schcmiclus. 

WIL'LY,t a. [Sax. looe/o, tiw&i, felicity, 
prosperity.] Favourable; propitious. 
[Chaucer.] 

WILN,t for WiLLBN, plur. of Will, v. t. 
[Chaucer.] 

WILNE,t o. t. [Sax. wOlan.] To wfll; 
to desire. [Chaucer.] 

WIM'PLE,t R. [add.] The linen plaited 
cloth which nuns wear about their 
necks. [Spenser.] 

WIMPLED, a. Veiled. [Shah.] 

WIM'PL£D,t PP' Plaited; covered. 
[Spenser.] 

WIN, V. t. To get; to have anything in 
one*s power ; to arrive at any particu- 
lar state or degree. — To win by, to get 
past — To win to, to reach.— To win off, 
to get away; to escape. 2. To be ac- 
quitted in a judicial trial. [Scotch.] 

WIN, V. t. [add.] To reach; to attain: 

to procure ; to get ; to gain. [Spenser.] 

WINCH AND AXLE, r. [add.] A 

small windlass, which consbts simply 

of an axle, which is turned by a winch. 
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WOOD-GORN 



WIND, N. fadd.] A ship is Mud to hold 
a good wind when she presents so great 
a lateral resistance to the water» while 
sailing close-hauled, that she makes 
▼ery little lee-way. 

WIND, V. t. [add.] To wind vp, to dose 
up ; to silence an opponent in a debate; 
to effectually demolish. [American.] 

WIND'AS,! \ a. [Teut. windas, from 

WIND'ACE,t f winden, to turn or 
twist.] A pulley ; a windlass; an engine 
for raising stones, &c. [Chaucer.] 

WIND CONTU'SION, n. In sw., a 
contusion supposed to be produced by 
the air, when rapidly displaced by the 
velocity of a projectile, as a cannon- 
ball. It is now, however, considered 
to be occasioned by the proiectile itself, 
either striking obliquely or being in the 
condition of a spent ball. 

WlNDE,t »• «. To wind ; to turn round. 
[Chaucer.] 

WINDE,t ». «. To wend; to go. 
[Chaucer,] 

WINDERING, for Wihdiho. [Shah.] 

WIND'LASS,a. [add.j Windiasslimng, 
pieces of hard- wood fitted and bolted 
round the windlass, to prevent it from 
being chafed. 

WIND'LASS.t V. t. To act indirecUy or 
warily. 

WIND'LES, n. A turning-frame upon 
which yam is put to be wound off. 
[Scotch.]^ 

WIND'LESTRAE, n. See Wimdlk- 

STBAW8. 

WIND'OW-BOLE, n. The part of a 
cottage-window, which is filled by a 
wooden blind which may occasionally 
be opened. [Scotch.] 

WIND'OW-TAX, a. [add.] Thutaais 
now abolished, and a house-duty sub- 
stituted for it on the gross rental of all 
houses of which the yearly rent amounts 
to £20 and upwards. 

WIND-PLANT, a. An American pe- 
rennial plant. 

WIND'-SAIL, n. In explanation of 
wood-cut, instead of the words, "from 
jib -stay," read, from a fore, main, or 
missen stay. 

WINE'-TEST, n. A re-agent for de- 
tecting the presence of lead in wine, by 
converting the acid into a salt of lead. 
It is usually formed by dissolving one 
half-ounce of aulphuret of arsenic and 
one ounce of lime in one half-pint of dis- 
tilled water, and filtering the solution. 

WING'-SUELLS, n. The various spe- 
cies of shells of the family Strombido, 
so called from their expanded lip. 

WINR'LE-UAWK,n. [d. winhelhaah.] 
A rent in the shape of the letter L, fre- 
quently made in cloth; also called a 
winhU'hole. [New Yorh term.] 

WWNA.} Will not. [Scotch.] 

WINNE,t 1. 1. [See Win.] To gain.— 

To winne to, to attain. [Chaucer.] 
WIN'TER-GULL, 1 «. A species of 
WINTER-MEW, / gull, the Larue 
canue, 

WIRE-WORM, a. IfoT^Hemerhipuer 
read Agriotes. The A. tegetie is a spe- 
cies of elateridous beetle. It lives five 
years in the grub state, during all 
which time it lives upon roots. The 
name wire-worm seems to be derived 
from its slender cylindrical form, and 
great hardness and toughness. 
WlR'RY,t ». <• To worry. [Chaucer.] 
WIS,t i odv. [From wis, v. t.] Cer- 
WIS'LY.tf tainfy. [ChaucerJ 
WIS'ARDS,t n. plur. [See Wisabd.] 
Wise or learned men. [Spenser.] 
WISE, a. [add.] Never ths wiser, with- 



out intelligence or information ; utterly 
ignorant of. 

The Pi slender, or Ihike of Cambridge. m%} 
both be Ihnrfed, »nd I mnt ikt wiur. Swift. 

WISE'-WOMAN, n, A witch. [Shah.] 

WISU'EDLY,t adv. According to de- 
sire. 

WISH-y-WASH'Y, n. Any sort of thin 
weak drink. [Seofdb.] 

WISP, o. L To brush or dress as with a 
wisp. 

WISSE,t V. t [See Wra.] To teach ; to 
direct. [Chaucer A 

WISTE,t pref. of Wis. Knew. [Chaucer.] 

WISELY, adv. [add.] Attentively; 
wistfully. iShrth.) 

WIS'TONWISU, instead of WIS'- 
TONWITH. 

WITE,t ©. t. [See Wit.] To know. 
[Chaucer.] 

WITE, V. L [add ] To censure; to im- 
pute to. — To wiie the witelesse, to blame 
the blameless. [Chaucer, Spenser.] 

WlTE,t n. [Sax. J A ponishment, pain, 
penalty, or mulct. 

WITH, prep, [add.1 According to Tooke, 
with has descended to us from two 
different Saxon verbs, vis., withan, to 
join, and wfnrthan, to be. Generally 
speaking, when with denotes instru- 
ment, cause, means, it is the imperative 
of toyrf Aon, to be, and is equivalent to 
bif; when it denotes union or coigunc* 
tion, it is the imperative of withan, to 
join. — Wiih mischance, with mitaoen- 
iure, &c., are parenthetical curses, sig- 
nifying be mischance, be misaventure, 
&c., to him or them concerning whom 
those words are spoken. 

WITH, n. A twig used as a band for 
tying ; a twig. [See Withb.] 

WITHE, o. L To bind with withes or 
twigs. 

WITHERNAM, n. In place of the 
definition given in Diet., substitute the 
following : — In law, a writ for the tak- 
ing or reprisal of other cattle or goods, 
in lieu of those that have been ui^ust- 
ly taken, eloigned, or otherwise with- 
bolden. The cattle or goods thus 
taken are said to be tahen in withemam. 
The same word also signifies reprisals 
taken at sea by letters of marque. 

WITH'ERSHIMS, adv. Wrong- 
ways-about; from right to left; con- 
trary to the motion of the sun. [Scotch.] 

WITHHOLD',t pp. of Withhold. With- 
held; retained; detained. 

WITHSAlN',t i^fimi. of Wiihsav. 
[Chaucer.] 

WlTHSAY^fv.f. [StJi.wither-seecgan.] 
To contradict; to deny. [Chaucer.] 

WITHSEYE',t V. t Same as Withsat. 
[Chaucer.] 

WITH' Y- WOODY,M. A rope of twisted 
wands. [Scotch.] 

WIT'NESlfyLLY, ado. [From wU- 
ness.] Eridently. [Chaucer.] 

WIT'NESS, V. t. [add.] To presage; to 
foretel; to foretoken; as, to witness 
storms to come. [Shah] 

WITT£,t n. Wit; undersUnding; ca- 
pacity — To my wiUe, in my judgment. 
[Chaucer.] 

WIT'TERS, n. The barbs of a fishing, 
spear, or of a fishing-hook, &c. ; the 
throat. [Scotch.] 

WlTTES,t a. plur. [See Wit, No. 8.] 
The senses of man. [Chaucer.] 

WIT'TING,ppr. Knowing. [SeeWn.] 

YflTTY,a. [add.] Of sound judgment; 
of good understanding. [6*AaA.J 

WIVE,t n. for Wi». Wife. [Chaucer.] 

WIV'ERN, instead of WIV'ERN. 

WLAT'SOME.t a. [Sax. lathian, and 
term^ some. I Loathsome. 
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WO,t n. [See Woe.] Woe; sorrow.-^ 
Wo were us, woe were to us. [Chaucer. ) 
— Wo worth the wtan! cursed be the 



WO,t a. Sorrowful. [Chaucer.] 

WODE,t ) a. [Sax. wod.] Mad; fun- 

WOOD,t) ous; outrageous; violent. 
— For wade, like anything mad. [Chau- 
cer.] 

WODE,t V. t. To grow mad. [Chaucer.] 

WODE'WAL£,t n. [Belg. widewaA] 
A bird ; the golden oriole ; also the great 
spotted woodpecker. [See Witwall.] 
[Chaucer.] 

WOD'NEbS,t N. Madness. 

WO£,ta. Sad; sorrowfril. [Spenser.] 

WOrWODE, 11. See Waiwodb. 

WOL,t V. auxiliary; pret. Wolde. [See 
WiLL.1 To will. It is used sometimes 
by itself, the verb which should follow 
being understood ; as, and to the wood 
he wol, that is, will go. — As she to 
water wolde, that is, would dissolve into 
water. [Chaucer.] 

WOLD,t pp. of Wol. WiUed; been will- 
ing. [ Chaucer.] 

VrOLDE,fpret. of Wol. Would.— HWrfe 
OodI God wolde! O that God were 
willing I -.As wolde God! God forbid I 
[Chaucer.] 

WOL'DEN,t pt of WW*. [Chaucer.] 

WpLF'ISH, a. [add.] In Western Ameri- 
ca, savage ; savagely hungry. 

WOLR'ONSKOITE, n. An emerald 
green mineral containing oxide of chro- 
mium, iron, silica, and magnesia. It 
occurs at Perm in Russia. Written 
also Volhonshoite. 

WOL'NYNE, a. A variety of sulphate 
of baryta, found at Muxsay in Hungary. 

WOM'AN,N.[add.] Woman cf the world, 
a married woman. [^A^iA.] 

WOM'ANHEDE,t n. Womanhood. 
[Chaucer.] 

WOM'AN- TYRED. See Womas- 
Tired. 

WOM'ERAH,N. The stick or implement 
with which the Australians throw their 
spears. 

WON,t for WoHBD, pp. [See Wobt.] 
Accustomed. [Spenser.] 

WOND£,t r. t. fSax. wandian, from 
wanian, to wane.] To desist through 
fear; to omit; to remit; to fear; to 
revere. [Chaucer.] 

WONDE,tpr«l.of Wind. Turned; bent. 
[Chaucer.] 

WONDE,t pret. of Wan or Wane. 
Dwelt. [Chaucer.] 

WON'DER,t a. Wonderful. [Chaucer.] 

WON'DEROUS, a. See Wovdrous. 

WONE,t n. [See Wobt.] Custom; 
usage ; habitation ; quantity ; plenty ; a 
heap ; an assembly. [Chaucer.] 

WONE,t V. i. To dweU. [See Won.] 
[Chaucer.] 

WON'ED,t VP' of W^«»» ['See Wobt,] 
Wont; accustomed. [Chaucer.] 

WON'EDEN.t pret. phtr. of Wone, 
Did dwell. [Chaucer.] 

WONG,t n. [Sax.] A field. 

WON'ING.t In. [Sax. wumtnge.] A 

WON'NING,t f dwelling; a habita- 
tion. [Chaucer.] 

WONNE,t W>. of Winne (Win). Won; 
conquered; begotten. [CAoHcer.] 

WONNE,t V. i. [See Wow.] To dwell: 
to inhabit; to stay; to abide. r*^»eiuer.] 

WONNE,tii. Habitation. [S^MMser.] 

WONN'ED,t pret. of Wonne. Dwelt; 
frequented; haunted. [Spenser.] 

WONT,t pp. for Wobted. Used. 

JSpenser.] 

WOO*, n. Wool. [Scotch.] 

W99D'-€ORN, It. A cerUin quantity 
of grain paid by the tenants of some 



X^INTHIC BLOWERS 



XANTHOPHYLL 



XAXTHOUS 



motion to thfi lord^ Tc^t- the Ub«rty to 

pick DP dried or broken vrood, 
TVpOD'-DOVE, n. See Wood^Pkjeos. 
"WpUD'-GELD, ft. In law, the cnttitig 

of wooii mthin tho forest, ormther the 

mone^r paid for the sanie. 
W O O D ' I E, B. The gallowa. [See 

WiDDT.] [Scoteh.] 
W09D'ING-PLACE, p. In the Untied 

States^ a itation on the bunkn of & Hter 

where »teamboftta itop to t*ke in sap- 

plin of wood. 
Wp9D'-LEOPARD, n, A beantiful 

white, bIa<!k'^$potted species of moth, 

Ztoiera eeKuli. The caterpillar lirea 

ill (he w^od of trees. 
TFOQD'-MOSS, n. Moss growing en 

wood, 

WgOD^PECK, n. The woedpecker. 
W 6 ^D^' SLAVE, H. An actWe little 

Iltardf coEnmon in Jamaica {MitbtfVffa 

WOODS'MAKb. S«Woot>maw, 

W^yD -STONE, n, [add.] Wood con- 
verted into bomstone. 

WQOD'-WREN, n. Two species of 
warblers which visit Britain; one is the 
yellow wood-wren {Sphna nbilairix) ; 
the other is the willow-wren {Sylvia 
trochUus). They both leave in automn. 

WOOLFE*S APPARATUS, «. See 
Woulfb's Apparatus. 

WQQLLENETTE', n. A thin woollen 
stuff. 

WOON.t e. ». [.See Wow.] To dwell. 
[Spenser. \ 

WOONT,t for Wont. [Spetuer.] 

WOR'BLES, n.The same as Wobmils. 
The larvae of (Estri, or bat-flies, found 
on cattle. 

WORXESTERS, n. An old name for 
woollen cloths manufactured in Wor- 
cester. 

WORD, P. t. [add.] To deceive by fair 
Jiuigitjige, or hj empty fiuLhlea* words, 
UShah.\ 

WORD'LESvt a. Speechless, iChoM- 

WOBK,tf.f.[add,] Ton^Ute; to throw 

into vehement ptrturh^tion ; to hnm^. 

f5ft«*J— To purge, [AV^/T.J 
WOULDESSjt for World*b, Qemtive of 

World. Used in the seniie ^ttturidly^ 

u.% every irortdet aore \ tny wortdef blisa. 

[(.7tiiueer.] 
WORM'OJL, B. An oil obtAJned from 

the Beeda of the Ch^ttpotdum anthtl- 

mintir.um. It is a powerful ant^ielmintic, 
WORM -SUELL, n. The spccicj of the 

Irenes Vermetus; no called from their 

km^ twisted shape. 
WOR'RETING, n. Contention iwratny- 

WviiK- — yyorT}f~imrl means a snarling ill- 

iiatored person. \ScMeh.] 
WOR7UEeOW,H.Ahohffoblin;abtiK- 

benr; a scarctJTow; the devil. \Sctitch.] 
WOR'RYt n. FerpJexitj^ trouble; h*r- 

oftsinj^ turmoil ; as^ the tr&rrp of bu*i- 

nesa^ the if»rri/ of polities. [CoUoq,\ 
WORSE, n. Something lesA good ■ the 

loM, not the fldirantAge \ not the beU 

ter ; a«, he woa put to tlie worst. 



WORS'TEAD.t n, Worated. 
WORT. A termiimtion. [Set Wortfi,] 
WORTH', V. Madd- 1 To go; to climb ; 

to mount. [ChftucerA 
WORTH, ft. [add.] Fortune; wealth. 

[ShahA 
WORTH INE OF LAND. A certain 

quantity of grouitcli eo called in the 

manor of Kingsland, in Hereford - The 

tenant* are called morthiet, 
WORTB, n. plur. The generic name of 

cabbaget. [Shah A 
WOST.f for WQT'KST.t Knowest. 

\ C%aucer. ] 

WOTpf jirel. of Wot Knew. fCftaufer] 
WOTEpf V. L See Wot. [Chaueer.^ 
WOULD, «j. t Same as Woot-n, 
WOUND, n. [add.] Gunshot-wovTuh, 

thoeve enured by hard metaUb bodies 

projected from fire-armi^. 
WOUND, pp. of n^ind. Twisted ronnd ; 

u:, I am all wound with add en. [Shah. \ 
WOU'KALY SHRUB, n. The Stn^th- 

no* toxifera, [See Woukai.i.1 
WO'VEN, pp. of Weave, 
WOWE,t \^ s T^ „^ 
WOE,t r•'•^^'^'**'• 
WOW'ED,t pret [See Woo.] Wooedj 

courted. [Spenter.\ 
WOWF, a. Wayward; wild; unreclaim- 
ed ; disordered in intellect. [Scotch.] 
WOXE.t pret, of Waxe or Wexe{Wax). 

Grew. [Chaucer,] 
WRACK,t It. (riUt.) Destruction of a 

ship by winds or rocks ; ruin ; wreck. 

\Shak,]_ 
WRACK,t ». t. (rSk.) To destroy in the 

water ; to 'wreck ; to torture ; to rack. 
WRACKE,t n. [See Wreck.] Buin; 

violence. {Spenser.] 
WRAIE.t^ V. t. [See Bewbat] To be- 
WRAY,t ) tray ; to discover. [Chau- 

cer.\ 
WRAIK, B. A kind of sea- weed. [Set 

Wreck.] 
WR A IN-STAFF, n. See Wbin(1- 

STiVKa. 
WRAPT,+ pp, [Ste Wr^ppei>J liu 

vol V ed ; e n tangl ed ; e n cum bered . fSpen- 

Mtr.] 
WKXTH.t P- i- To cause wrath or 



angpr. [Chaucer A 



fi. To make 



WRXWEpt (a- [This word seems to be 
WRXW.t f connected with frrawf, 
•wranglt^ ttraikf wreak, irrif Ae, and itry, 
and \& moift probu^bly a corruption of 
tcrv. 1 A ngry ; peev ish. [ Chttucer. ] 
WRA^L.t 1 e. i. To bestow care and 
WRALL.t f antiety upon anything: 
* to moan. [Sfe Waawl in Diet.) 
Chaneer, Spmrtr] 

RAW'NESS.t n. Peeviahness; fro- 
WftHne^A. [Chaucer.] 
WRAY,t p. L Ste Waate in this Svpp. 
[Chaucer.] 

WR£AK'ED,t pret. [See Reck] 
Recked; cnred, [S^teiurr.] 
WRE€HE,tit. [St^WBKAK.] Rerenge. 
{ChaitcrrA 
\ W RBC K'- F RE E, a. Ex em pt«d from the 



Wf 



forfeiture of shipwrecked goods and 

Tcsaela^ as the Cinque -porta. This pri* 

Tilege was granted to these ports by a 

charter of Edward I. 
WRENCH, P. t. [add,] To pervert, 

[Shah.] 
WRENCH ES.t n. pt, [5« Wbekcjt J 

Wrongs; franda; atrntaKema. [CAffi«-rr.1 
WUETH'EN.tPP^of HWf/«T. Twiited. 

— fVrtthen. ia fcrt^ twisted together. 

[Chaucfr,] 
WREYE.t i\ t See Wraee in this Supp, 

[Chaucer.] 
WlilE,t V. t [Sun. wrigan,] To array; 

to poter; fro cloak. 
WalE.t V. i. [Stt Wrt, WmTHE.] To 

turn; to incline. [Chaveer,] 
WRIG'GLER, H. [add.) One wha works 

himself forward by unremitted and 

Tnried employment of Inive means. 



[Coip/«T.] 
WF ' 



RINE.t for Wai'EH.t ii\fin. of Wrie. 

To cover; to conceal; to cloak. [Chtm- 

cer.) 
WRINKXE, n. An idea; a notion; a 

fancy. [Local.] 
WRIT, fi. [add.] A great number of 

writs were abolished by the Act 3 and 

4 Wm. IV., c. 27. 

WRiTH'ING.t «, A twisting; a turn- 
ing. [Chaucer.] 
WRITU'LED, pp. or a. Wrinkled. 

\Shah.] 
WRIT'ING, n. [add.] Obligaiorv im«- 

ingt^ in law, bonds. 
WROK'EN,t pp. of Wreak. Revenged. 

\ Spenser.] 
WRONGE,t pp. of Wring. Wrung. 

[Chaucer.] 

WRONG-HEAD, a. Wrong-headed. 
WROTE,! ». t. or t. [Sax. wroUm.] To 

dig with the snout, as swine do. [See 

Root J [Chaucer.] 
WRt'tNG, ppr. Deviating from the 

right path. {Shnk] 
WUD, a. Mad. [See Woon.] [ScotchA 
WUD DY, n. See WooPia in this AVj*. 
WULL, ft. Will.— Whaft yer wuU, what 

is yonr pleasnre. [Scoirk.] 
WULL-A-WINS, tjeclam. Woe is mei 

[Scoteh.] 
WULIZ-CAT, II. The wild -cat; cat-a- 

mountain. [Scotch.] 
WUN, P. I. To win; to get in all it« 

sensefl. [Scotch ] 

WUSS, c. f. or I, To wish. [SeoirhA 
WUZ ZEN,t IPP. or n. [Ste Wuen.I 
WIZ'ZEN,! I Dried; withered. 

[Seoteh.] 
WfDEtt I?, for Void. An empty space. 

r^pfflwer.J 
WYL lE-eOAT, n. A boy'a flannel 

under-dress, neit the shirt; a Itannel 

petticost. [Scotch.] 
W"TTE. a. Blsme. 
WYTE,t u. /. r^eeWiTE.] To blame; 

to reproTfi, [Spenger*} 
yiSTYA\pp, Blamed. 
WTT EN,t \prtM. iente pt. of Wj/te or 
WirEN.t i PViVe, [Siiemcr.] 



X. 



XAN'TniC FLOWERS, n. In hot, 
those which bafe yellow for their type, 
and which are capuhie of poAsiii^ into 
red or whltCj but ncTer into blue. Thofo 
fiiiwcrs of which blue Ls the tyfie^ and 
which are capable of pt&ising inio ml 



or white* but never into yellow, have 

been termed cyanic Jlouffrt* 
X A N ' T H I DE,it. A com pound of xantho- 

gen and a metal. 
XAN THOPHYLL, a. See XAJtTiir- 
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XAN'THOUS, a, [Gr. Ik^Hw, yellow.] 
A term applied by Dr. Pritchurd tu 
that THriety of mankind which includes 
all those individuals or races which 
have brown, auburn, yellow, tlaacn, or 
red hair. 



TARKE 



YEDDINGES 



YELLOW TOLDHING 



XENODOrnF/UM, inflndof XEN- 
ODO'CHEUM. 
XENODO€IirUM, n. Same u Xewo- 

XE NOPS, n.[Gr. it,n, stmngp, and v^;*, 
the CKmntcn^ni^e.) A gi^uiis ofinBi^sso- 
rial liirrlB of South Amt*rieil+ allie'd to 
the n n thatchea . T he J^ . ffetiiba rb U ha^ a 
1 1 i U d ifFr n: n t from thaturiuiyDthertjir'd. 

XIBA'HO, n. A wild dug fomjid in SL 
Domingo. 

XlPiriAS DOEA'DO, n. The Sword- 
fish, a modern eouthero conttetLatton 
coniistinj? of Aeven stars, 

XIFHID'IUM, H. A ffi^tjus of plan Is 
with 1 word -shaped leafos^ nat. order 
Hiemodoracea, X^ cdhitm u n native 
of the West Indies, 

XYL1T'!€ ACID, n. Ao add obtained 
hy (reiithiit mihyditujii j(yUt« with hj- 
drat-H^ of |»nl^ii.4h. I S^e Xitlite.] 

XYLOBAl/SAMUM, Ji. [add. I A bd- 
sum obtained by decoction of the twigs 



and learet of the Amjfru giteadeimt in 
water. 
XTLOeOPA, I*. [Gr. IsAjTi wood, and 




liy M«t lie*. 

wwr. 1 outtln;^ incision . ] The carponter- 



bee, a genus of hymenopterous ioseclVi 
with Ahar[>-potnt«d mandibles, "which 
bore hol^ii in woud. It is an e^iCensjTe 
g«nu9. The specie* are often of* deep 
fdackbh-blae coEour. 

XYLOi'DlNK, n. The njune gi«n to 
papef which lias be«n immeTsed for a 
moment in fttrt>ng nitric acid, and then 
washed in dislilled water By this 
process the paper aeqttires the touj^hocAs 
of parcbmeatj and the conibufrtibilit^f of 
tinder. 

XTLOPH'AGANS, a. Set Xtio- 

X Y L' O P H Ad E, a. Feeding npoo 
wood. 
XYLOPH'ILANS, n. Stt XtiO- 

PIIILl. 

XYLO'PLV n, [add.] X artmaUm k 
known b^ the name of African pepper. 
The fniit of A". ijrandiJIorfi is a Tata- 
able remedy for fcTcrs in Brazil. 

XYPHOSU EA. n, S^ Xifho^uu, 



Y|add.] Yf at the beginning of many 
, old wordS} esipet^ially verb^ and 
participles, is merely a corrU[itioo of 
the 8ax. t/'. What the power of it 
may ha¥e been oHt^inally, it seems diffi- 
cult to determine. For the most part^ 
it does not appear to hare any e^ect 
npon tlie sense of a word ; but in nome 
CiStses it serves to increase or augment 
the signitioation} by denoting a pro- 
longation or continuity of action, mo- 
tion, or sensation. In sueh cases^ it 
would ap|H*ar to have the force of ffo ; 
and we still tind current, in the north 
of £n;;?land, such phrases to, 1 mu<t {/o 
ace, p<j hnilil, i/o plants &c. Only a few 
of the words found in Chuu^rr with 
the prefix s/ ate inserted in this Snp- 
pietWRi; the signidi^atitjii^j of the utheiii 
will be found by turning to the same 
words without i\iL' prefix, there being 
no dilference, for instance, in significa- 
tion between p bh'Ased, y-granUd, &c., 
and bitsfed^ granted. 

YA.+ arft?. Yea; yes. [Chetucer.] 

YAF,t PP' tjf Yew, Gave. [Chaucer.] 

YAFF, F. I. To bark like a dog in a 
passion \ to yelp; Ut prate; to talk pert- 
ly. [SMtfh.] 

YAFFLER, > n. Local names for 

YAP PINGALE,} the green wood- 
pecker {PicuM viridis). 

YAG'GER, n. A hunter; a ranger about 
the country ; a trnvelling pedlar. [See 
YAOfitts.] [Scolch,] 

YALD, \a. Supple; active; athletic. 

YAULD, f [Scofi^h,] 

YALTE,t for Ykltb. Yieldeth. [Chau- 
ctr,] 

TAM'ArEIlEO, pret. [See Yameb.] 
libde a loud outcry. [Scotch.] 

TAN'KEE-DOODLE, n. [add.] The 
author of the Rmtftd Towers of Ireland 
tmces this woni tn the Persian, yankU 
dooniah, "^ inhabitants of a new world ;** 
which La^ard (in his Nineveh) also 
mentions a« the Persian for America. 

YANK ING^n. Way of talking English. 
fScotch^l^jipr. or a. Active; pushing. 

YXRK,p. i. 5eeYKRK. 

YAH'KE, n. The native name of differ- 
ent South AmcricoQ monkeys of the 
genus Pithocia. 



YAITD, li, A Jade ; a mare. [Sroteh.] 

YAUD. Far yaud, the cry made by ft 
ahepherd to his dog when he is to drive 
Bwav some sheep at a distance. [S^o^cA.J 

YAUL, n. See Yawl. 

Y AUP, n. The cry of a bird or of a child. 

\SC0t€h.] 

YAVE,f!tret.ot Yeve. Gave. [Cftrttf^fr.] 
Y-BE,i PP^ of Am. Been. [Chaucer.] 
Y-BER'lKD,t pp, of Bunf' Buried, 
[Chaucer.] 

Y-BETE,t pp, of lirat Beaten; 
sta m ped ; i m i>r essed . | Chaucer. ] 
Y-BLENT'.f pp. Blinded. [5;^*?nifr,j 
Y-BLlNT,t PP- of BHnd. Hlinded. 
[ CkauciT.] 

Y^BORE.f pp. of Bcre (Bear). Borne ; 
rfl rri ed , [Ch aurer. ] 
r - IJ U U IID E D,f pp. of Bourde. Jested. 
[Chaucer.] 

Y-CHAP'PED,t pp. Furnished with 
chapes. [See Chape.] [Chaucer.] 
y-€LOUT'ED,t pp. ot Clout. Wrapped 
in clouts or rags. [Chaucer.] 
Y-D£L'ED,tpp. of Dele (Deaf). Divid- 
ed; distributed. [Chaucer.] 
Y.DO',t for Y-Do!»,t pp. of Do. Fin- 
ished; done. [ChaucerJ 
Y-DRAWE',t pp. of Draw. Drawn. 
[Chaucer.] 

YE,t adv. Yea ; yes.— F«, wis^ yea, cer- 
tainly. [Chaucer,] 

YEARN, V. t. To coagnlate as milk. 
[Scotch.] 

Yearn, t*. t. To cause to coagulate or 
curdle. [Scotch.] 

YEAKNE,t V. t. [See Earn.] To earn ; 
to gain ; to procure, [^'ipen^er.] 
YEARN'ED.t pp. [5e« Earn, j Earned ; 
gained; deserveid. [Spenser.] 
YEARN 'ED, pp. or a. Coagulated. 
[Scotch.] 

YEARNING, n. Rennet. [Scotch.] 
YEAST, n. [add.] Artificial peast, a fer- 
ment, which may be prepared by boiling 
malt, pouring off the water, and keep- 
ing the grains iu a warm place to fer- 
ment, repeating the process till a suffi- 
cient quantity is procured.— Yeast-plani^ 
called ToruLa cerevisice^ is now under- 
stood to be not a distinct plant, but a 
state of the PenicUlium glaueum, or 
vinegar-plant,— toAicA see. 
YEDDINGES, t n. plur. [Qu., Ice. 
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g^Oj to ornament ; Scot, md, to fili^ 

toma^^nif)' in nnrration.j Stories^ talei| 

romances. [Chaucer.^ 
YEDE.t pret. of If ad (Go). Went 

\Vhaucer.] 
YEFTE,tn-P^«r. Yefits. A gift. [Chau- 

err J 
YELDEpf v. t. To yield; to give; to 

pny.^^iiad velde if^u, God reward yoiL 



I Chaucer.] 

)EN,t 



VELLEDEN,t prtt. pint, of Fetf. 
Yelled, f Chaveer.] 

YELL'OCH, V, i. To scream; to shriek. 
[Scotch] 

YELL'OCH, «. A shrill cry; a yeU. 
[Scotch.] 

YELL OCHED,rr<rf.of YifWoci, Raised 
a shrill cry. [AVolcJi.] 

Y'EL'LOW,a. [aJJ.j Yt^UuwJllruiu tii- 
sue, a kind of tissue distinguished by 
its yellow coloar, and its great elasti- 
city. It is seen in the ligament of the 
neck of many quadrupeds. It is also 
found in the walls of the arteries, to 
which it gives its peculiar elasticity; 
and it also forma the vocal cords of the 
larynx.— Yellow colouring matters. [See 
Yellow Df e.] 

YEL'LOW-BREASTED, a. Having a 
yellow breast. 

YELLOW EARTH, n. [add.] ThU 
mineral when burned is sold by the 
Dutch under the name of English red. 

YEL'LOW GUM, n. The jaundice of 
infants. 

YEL LOW SNAKE, n. A large species 
of boa, common in Jamaica. It is the 
Chilabothrus inomatus, Dum^ril. and 
Bibron. It is from eight to ten feet long. 

YEL' LOW SUCCORY, n. A plant, 
the Pieris pieracroides (Linn.) 

YELLOW WALL -LICHEN, n. A 
species of lichen,the Parmeliaparietina, 
which grows on trees and wadls. It is 
bitter, yields a yellow colouring matter, 
and is used in intermittent fevers. 

YEL'LOW WASH, n. A lotion for ul- 
cers, formed by the decomposition of 
corrosive sublimate in lime-water, 
which occasions a precipitate of a deep 
yellow colour. 

YEL'LOW YOLD'RING, ) n. A bird, 

YEL'LOW YOR'LING, /the yellow 
hammer. [iSco^cA.j 



ZEBRA-WOOD 



ZERO 



ZHO 



TELPE,t t». t. [See Yblp.] To prate ; 

to boast. [Chaucer.] 
YELTE,t for Yku)Eth. Yieldeth. 

[Chaucer A 

I E'MAN.t n. A yeoman. [Chaucer.] 
YE'MANRI£,t n. Yeomanry; the rank 

of yeomen . [ Chaucer. ] 
YE M£N,t n. plur. Yeomen. [Chaucer.] 
YEO'M AN,M. [add.] A bailiff's foUower. 

[Shah.] 

YER. Your. [Scotch.] 
YERDE,t n. A yard; a rod; a staff.-- 

Under the iferde, under the rod ; subject 

to chastisement, as children. [Chaucer.] 
YfiRE,t for YlBES. Years. [Chaucer.] 
YERL, n. An earl. [Scotch.] 
YERNE.t)„ T^„ 
YERN,t r* ^"• 
YERNE,t a. fSax. pman, to run. See 

Earnest, and Yearn.] Brisk; eager. 

[Chaitcer.] 
YERNE,t adv. Briskly; eagerly; earn- 
estly ; early. — Am peme, soon ; immedi- 

ately. [Chaucer.] 
YERNE,t V. i. To yearn; to desire; to 

seek eagerly. [Chaucer.] 
YEEN'ING,t n. Activity; diligence; 

earnestness. [Chaucer.] 
YESTERDAY, adv. On the day last 

past. 
YES TERNIGHT, adv. On the night 

last past. 
YESTR£EN>.Lastnight; yesternight. 

[Scotch.] 
lEST'Y, a. [add.] Stormy; enraged. 

[Toohe.] 
YET'EN,t pp. of Yete (Get). Gotten. 

[Chaucer,] 
YEVE,t t?. «. To give. [Chaucer.] 

YEvi,t ^ }«>. Given. [Chaucer.] 

YEW'TREE, n. See Yew. 

Y-FALLE',tPP. of Fall. FaUen. [Chau- 
cer.] 

Y-F6IN'ED,t pp. of Feine (Feigny 
Feigned; pretended.— 7%« hestet of 
lordes may not ben p-feined, the com- 
mands of sovereigns may not be exe- 
cut4:d with a. feigned or protcDded zcml; 
Che; must be oi«<!Utcd strictly tmd fully. 
[Chaucer.] 

Y-FOND'KN.f pp. erf F(mde {Find}. 
Found. [Chaucer.] 

Y-FOS TERED.t pp. Educated i nour- 
ished. [Chtjueer] 

Y*FItET'EN,t pp. [See Frette in this 
Sup]»A Devoured. [Chaucer.] 

Y-GET'EN,t pp. Gotten. [Chaut^.] 

Y-GLOS EU,t PP. [See Gloe£,J Flat- 
tered* [CAau^er,] 

Y-GU',t pp. Gone. {Chaucer.] 

Y-GRiVE^j t pp. Buried ^ entombed* 
[Chaucer A 

V-HAL'OWED.t pp. Oallowed; kept 
holy. [Chaucer.] 

Y- HER D^t pp. Haired; covered with 
hair. {Chuucer.} 



Y-HOLD',t pp. Obliged; beholden. 

[Chaucer.] 
YIELD, V. t. [add.] To reward; as, may 

the gods pield you for it. [Shah.] 
YIN, n. or a. One. [Scotch.] 
YINCE. Once. [Scotch.] 
YIRK',+ V. t. [See Yerk.J To beat; to 

lash. [Spenser.] 
Y-JAP'ED,tpp.[Ste Jape.] Tricked; 

deceived. [Chaucer.] 
Y-LE8'SED,t PP' [See Lissed in this 

Supp.] Relieved. [Chaucer.] 
Y-LI€HE^t )p!p. Resembling; equal. 
Y.LIKE',t f [Chaucer.] 
Y.Ll€HE',t) arfw. Equally; alike. 
Y-LIKE',t 5 [Chaucer.] 
YLKE,t pron. [Saz.^A.] That; the 

same. [Speneer.] 
Y-MASK'ED,t pp. [Fr. nuMtcher.] 

Mashed or meshed. [Uhaucer.] 
Y-MELL^t Pf^' [See Msll.] Among. 

[Chaucer.] 
YMPT,t pp. [See Imp.] Engrafted; 

joined. \Spenser.] 

Y^^y^^'^jndv.Enough. [Chaucer.] 

YODE,t pret. of Yede. Went. [Spenser.] 

YOL'DEN,t pp. of Yelde {Yield). 
Yielded; given; repaid. [Chaucer.] 

YOLK'-BAG, n. The sac or bag which 
contains the yolk of the ovule, or un- 
fertilized egg. 

YON, iidv. [add.] There; yonder; be- 
yond. [Scotch.] 

YOND,t prep. Beyond, [^peiuer.] 

YONG'HEDE,t «. [Young, and term. 
head or hood.] Youth. [Chaucer.] 

YONGTH,t n. Youth. [Spenser.] 

YEU^ }^' **• '^^ *^^- C^«^'<^*J 
J^^^}«. The itch. [Scotch.] 

YEU^ING,' }»^- ^^*»»"»- [Scotch.] 
YORE,t adv. [add.] Of a long time; a 

little before.— Fore agon, long ago. 

[Chaucer.] 

YOUN'GER, n. A youngling. [Shah.] 
YOURE.t for Youhks. [Chaucer.] 
XOUUESfi po*ee£. pron. Yours* [CAait- 

C€tJ 

YOU^STONE, n, Chine« jade; a 

zeolitic aubntance* 

YOUTH'EDE^t n. Touthhood; youth. 
[Chance.] 

VO V E,f pret. of Yeve. G ave. [ Ch aucer. J 

YOWE, Ji. Ac^e* [Scohh] 

YOXE.t t', i. [See Yi:x, Yl;x.] Tohie- 
couj^h or hiccup. [Chancer.] 

Y-PlKT.D,t pp. [See Pick, Pike.] 
Picked; pointed; Witjg shiirp-point- 
ed petLks; smart \ spruce ; foppijiUly 
drcjwed, I Cht^ucer.} 

Y-QUK\KT\f pp. Quenched. [Chau- 
cer A 

Y^B ^ I G II T\t PP' [See Keacu.] 
Reached. [Chaucer^] 



Y-REK'EN,t pp. [Rehen, for rekand. 
See Reek.] Reeking; smoking ; smoul- 
dering. [CAcweer.l 
tREN,t n. Iron. [Chaucer.] 
YRKE,t \v. t. [See Irk.] To irk; to 
YRK,t ) grieve; to vex. [Spenser.] 
Y'RON.t n. Iron. [Spenser.] 

YSAME^t pp. [From Sax. samnian, to 
collector bring together. See Summon.] 
Collected together. [Spenser,] 

Y-SAT'ELID.t pp. Settled; estab- 
lished. [Chaucer.] 

tSE,t n. Ice. fOoueer.] 

Y-SERV'ED,t Served; treated. [Chau- 
cer.] 

Y-SETTE',t PP' Set; placed; ap- 
pointed. [Ch{iucer.] 

Y.SHENT;,t pp. of Shend. Ruined ; 
undone; disgraced; damaged. [Chau- 
cer.] 

Y-SHOVE',t pp. [See Shove.] Thrust 
or pushed forwards. [CAoueer.] 

Y-SLAWE',t pp. of Sle {Slap). Slain. 
ICAatieer.] 

Y-SOWE',t pp. of 5oir. Sown. [Chau- 
cer.] 

YSFREINTM pp. of 5preiiflre 
{Sprinhle). Sprinkled. [Chetucer.] 

Y-STlCK'ED,t pp. of Stich. Stuck; 
pierced. [Chaucer.] 

Y-STORV'EN,t pp. of Sterve (Starve). 
Starved; perished; dead. [Chaucer.] 

Y-TAKE'.tpp. Taken. [Chaucer.] 

Y-TEY'ED,t pp. of Tie or Tpe. Tied; 
fastened. [Chaucer.] 

Y-THEW'ED,t pp. Having qualities; 
having good qualities. [Chaucer.] 

Y-TRESTASED,t pp. Trespassed. 
[Chaucer] 

Y-T WIG UT',t pp. of Twitch. Twitched; 
pulled; plucked. [Chaucer.] 

Y'VE,t n. Ivy. [Ouuicer.] 

Y'VEL,t a. Evil; bad; unfortunate. 
[Chaucer.] 

Y'VEL,t adv. Dl ; badly. [Chaucer.] 

Y'VOIRE,t n. (i'vwar.) [Fr. twtre.J 
Itciry* I ChauetrA 

Y-WARDI'r,t pp. of Were (Wear). 
Worn. [Chaucer.] 

Y^WER'IUD.t m'- of Wbnt (Wonv). 
Worried. [ChauerrA 

Y - W E X ' E Tl J .f [ -See W ex i n th b Supp.] 
C ro we th , { Chaucer.] 

Y-WIMP'LED,t pp. Covered with a 
wimple. [Chaucer.] 

Y-WIS ,t udv. [See Wis in this Supp,] 
CeHiiiiily; vcrily; truly, [Chaucer.] 

Y- WOXEM PP- of ^W { Wax). Gi\jwu ; 
inereosed. { Chaucer. \ 

Y^WRARE^t pret. gf Wreke {Wreak). 
Wreaked; revenged. [Chaucer.] 

Y-WRTE',t pp. of Wrie. Covered* 
[ Ckau/^er. \ 

Y' W K U N G E ',+ PP- of Wring. W rung* 
[Chaucer.] 
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ZAFT m* See Zaffre. 

Z AM'BOj \ /i*Tlnj progeny of an Indian 

SAM'BO^ f and a neifro* 

ZEAG'ONlTE, n, A Veauvian mineral 
referred to the harmutomo or cross- 
Ptone. 

ZE'BliA-WOOD, n. A timl>ei- imported 
from South AmeHea. IUccjIo urn con- 
sist of brown on n white ground, li^louded 
with bbckj and eaeh strongly con- 



trajted, and jmniewhnt resieniljlidg the 
flkin of a icbra. It is used in the mvk- 
□ufdetiire of furniture. 

ZE'IN, ZE'INE, instead of ZEIN, 
ZEINE, 

ZE HO, n. [add,] A tenriufled to denote 
a eyplier placed between the aseendinj^ 
and de^icendintf nnmberii of a at^al^ ur 
%i^iie!i,^ Absolute zero, the imaginary 
poiot in the scale of temperature at 
413 



which the whole heat h taxhAUii^l. It 
Iei the e^iprei^ion of liibsDiute cold, or 
privation of caloric. 

ZE'RD POINT, n. In a^r., that pointof 
the eiininoetial through whit^i the hour- | 
eirde pjsms^ from which All others are 
reckon ctl* This point (AH^fX ii aho 
Che zero- point of aII right aacenitoni 
counted on the e^tninoctial. 

ZBU, n. A domestic rumiuaiit mammal 



ZOANTHID^ 



ZORILL\ 



ZYMOTIC 



common in the Himalkyaa. It u the 
progeny of the Make yak with the covr. 

ZINC, n. [add.] Impure oxide of xinCf or 
fumace-cadmia, tatty, — which see. 

ZIN€r'BLOOM| R. A mineral substance 
of the same composition as calamine. 

ZINCOID, a. [Zinatm, zinc, and Gr. 
viHt likeness.] Resembling zinc; per- 
taining to zinc ; a term applied to the 
sincotts plate which is in connection 
with a copper plate in a Toltaic circle, 
and denoting the positive pole or zin- 
code; the chlorous plate which is in 
connection with a zinc plate being 
termed the chloroid pkUe, or negative 
pole. 

ZINCOL^SIS, R. [Zinatm, and Gr. 
>iM». to decompose.] A term in electro- 
chemistry equivalent to electrolpsis, 
denoting a mode of decomposition oc- 
casioned by the inductive action of the 
affinities of zinc, or the positive metaL 

ZI V€^OLYT£, M. A term equivalent to 
electrolyte, denoting a body decompos- 
ible by electricity, the decomposition 
being occasioned by the action of zinc, 
or the positive metal. 

ZlN€'OUS, a. [add.] Zineoue element, 
the basic or primary element of a bin- 
ary compound. — Zineout pole, that pole 
of a particle of zinc, or of hydrochloric 
acid, which has the attraction or affin- 
ity which is characteristic of zinc, or 
eineoue attraction. 

ZOAN'THID.£,n.DeBlainvme*sname 



for a family of Zoantharia, comprising 
animals which are coriaceous, ample or 
compound, fixed; tentacula marginal, 
surrounding the mouth. 

ZOIL'EAN, a. Relating to Zoilus, a 
severe critic on Homer; illiberal; un- 
justly severe. 

ZO'NA, 11. [L.] A zone or belt. 

ZONB'LESS, a. [add.] Ungirded ; dis- 
solute. 

ZO'Nie, R. A girdle ; a zone. [Rare.] 

ZO'NULE, R. A little zone, band, or 
belt 

ZONU'RID^ R. A family of saurian 
reptiles. 

ZOO. This prefix is dirided into two 
syllables, thus, 86-0. 

ZO'0€X.RP, R. For ** Zoobfbbe," read 

ZOOSPOBX. 

Z00€XRP'ES, R. [Gr. {«w, an animal, 
and mm^9H, fruit.1 The name given to 
certain organized bodies, which have 
been variously considered as animals, 
as plants, and as partaking of the cha- 
racters of each. They are found among 
the lower forms of alge. 

ZOOG'ONT, R. fGr. Cm«, and n>n, 
generation.] The doctrine of the forma- 
tion of the organs of living beings. 

ZO'ON, R. [Gr. Cmtw.] An animal. 

ZOONO'MIA,R. SeeZoonouT. 

ZOOPHY'TA, ) . c^ T^«„^*, 

ZOOPHY'TES,} *• -See Zoophyte. 

ZORIL'LA, R. A genus of carnivorous 
quadrupeds closely allied to the weasels, 



of which a species (Z. etruOa) is found 
in South Africa. 

ZOUAVES', R. plur. [From JZottAntf,a 
Kabyle or Berber tribe ; or from Shawi, 
meaning nomads, applied to the Ber- 
bers in Algeria, and corrupted in Tunis 
into Suae, Vhence the French form 2om- 
ave.] Light infantry corps in the French 
army, organized in Algeria, and origin- 
ally intended to be composed exclu- 
sively of the Kabyle tribe, whence the 
name is derived, but which, having gia- 
dually changed its character, is now con- 
stituted almost exclusively of French- 
men. The picturesque Arab dress has^ 
however, been retained. 

ZU'BENELY, r. A star, second magni- 
tude, in Libra; also called fi Libra. 

ZU'BENESCH, r. A star of the second 
magnitude in Libra; also called • Libra. 

ZU'BERNICH MELI, r. A star of the 
second magnitude in Libra. 

ZYGOPHYL'LnM,R. Agenus of plants, 
nat. order Zygophyllaceae. The Z.fa' 
hago of Linn, is the bean-caper. 

ZYMOSIM'ETEB, r. See Zvmombtbb. 

ZYMOT^I€, a. [Gr. C»am« to ferment] 
A term introduced by the registrar- 
general, and used to characterize the 
entire class of epidemic, endemic, and 
contagions diseases. The term is ob- 
jectionable, as involving a theory of 
disease, but convenient, as grouping to- 
gether diseases which are idlied by the 
similarity of predisposing causes. 
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